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Hlustrated. 
For Town and Country. 






A Weekly Journal for Amateurs and Gardeners. 


FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON, 


Author of The Euglish Po игер Garden,” ** The U “4 Carden,” “ Hardy Flower © Alpine Flowers,” c. 
"итім of © ү Garden” and ° xd un and Home. 


‘YOU SEE, SWEET MAID, WE MARRY 
A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK ; ' 
AND МАКЕ CONCRIVE A BARK OF BASER KIND | 
BY RUD OF NOBLER RACE: THIS 18 AN ART 
WHICH DORS MEND NATURE ~ CHANGE IT RATHER : BUT 
THE ART ITSELF 18 NATURE."- Shakespeare. 





LL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
тай pes AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HUES.” —Milton. 


VOL XVII, FEBRUARY 29, 1896. | 


LoNDON: 
OFFICE—37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Aberdeenshire, in, weather, the, ?70 
Abies Morinda, 737 

pungens glauca, 706 

Злі мата, ТЗТ 
Abraras grossulariata, 6S4 


Abutilon, leaves of, turning yellow, 
604 
on a wall, 651 


rexillarium, 632, 738 
vitifolium аби, 20 
Abutilons, 713 
culture of, 682 
cutting back, 251 
Acacia cordata, 151 
False, common, a variety of, 232 
moving an, 544 
Acacias, culture of, 682 
for pillars, etc., 42 
Acanthus latifolius, 475 
Acer negundo varieyatum, 775 
palmatum, varieties of, 352 
Acers, 775 
Achillea Ptarmica for cutting, 325 
The Pearl, 367 
Achimenes, 573 
as basket plants, 549 
ina hanging-basket, 549 
Aconitum variegatum, 324 
Acorns and Sweet Chestnut, 619 
in glasses, 558 
Acorus Calamus, 360, 361 
Ada aurantiaca, 77 
Adiantum ciliatum, 78 
concinnum latum, 667 
cuneatuim for cutting, 170 
elegans, 249 
Farleyense as a basket plant, 190; ina 
case, 651 
pedatum, 371 
¥sculus, 402 
Africa, seeds from, treatment of, 745 
Azapanthus, 232 
not flowering, 67, 531, 745 
treatment of, 233 
umbellatus, 247, 364 
White, not blooming, 588 
Agave, American, 629 
americana, 629 : 
Agaves, American, in the Selly Isles, 


168 
Ageratum, exhibiting, 421 
mexicanum, propagating, 15 
Ailantus glandulosa, 583 
Ajuga genevensis, 226 
Allamandas, culture of, 586 
ning, 530, 718 
А Williamsi, 347 
Allium pulchellum, 399 
Schamo » n, 724 тА 
ursinum, destroying, 159 
Alliums, treatment of 531 
Allotment, liming an, 784 
Allotments, kitchen, vegetables for, 754 
Allspice-tree, the, 604 
Almond, 6, 402, 733 
Sweet, the, 5 
Almond-tree in a pot, 636 
Alves in the Scilly Isles, 90 _ 
Alonsoa incisifolia failing, 651 
Aloysia and Eucalyptus, 159 
citriodora, 49, 586, 594, 698 
Alps, plant-hunting in the, 224 
Alternantheras, ating, 15 
Althra frutex, 211 
Alyssum, treatment of, 204 
Amarantus caudatus, 508 


Globe, growing, 176 
Amaryllis, 646 
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Amaryllis belladonna, 693 ; b, blanda, 445 
bulbs, diseased, 175 
culture, 485 
formosissima, 558 
grown in greenhouse, 646 
treatment Of, 516, 574, 717 
Ainateur's, an, experience іп 1895, 615 
vegetable culture for, 315 
Amateur, what is an? 177 
Amelanchier, 434 
American blight, curing, 60, 423 
Amorpha canescens, 393 
Amorphophallus Rivieri, 
370 
Ampelopsis Engelmanni, 397 
uon 645 
'eitchi, 531 
Amygdalus on the lawn, 625 
persica magnifica, 732 
Andropogon, 1 
Anemone coronaria, 781 
Japanese, 438 
japonica Honorine Jobert, 693 
seed, sowing, in November, 573 
Wood, and its varieties, 137 
Anemones, 130, 485 
Angraecum fuscatum, 678 
Annual, a brilliant-coloured, 136 
a well-known, 508 
flowers, some good, 46 
Annuals, 62, 159, 638, 677 
amongst Carnations, 545 
best, 784; twelve, 74 
early-flowering, 770 
for a border, 734, 753 
for spring, 354 
good, 280, 292, 326; for cutting, 249 
hardy, sowing, 531 
neglected, 326, 386 
showy, 770 
sowing, 63 
tiny, 445 
white-flowered, for cutting, 422 
Anomatheca cruenta, 196 
Anthemis, 610 
macedonica, 610 
Anthericum Hookeri, 640 
liliastrum, 640 
Anthomyia radicum, 596 
Anthurium crystallinum, 454 
Soherzerianum, 248, 348 
Antirrhinum, Dwarf, 744 
Алы. destroying, 92, 131, 203, 934, 399, 
5 
plague of, 372 
Apera arundinacea, 1 
Aphis and Tobacco-juice, 632 
Aphrophora spumaria in various stages 
of development, 617 
Aponogeton distachyon, 360, 361, 756 
Appie Alfriston, 307 
all about the, 796 
Allen’s Everlasting, 753 
and custard, 94 
Annie Elizabeth, 39, 307 
Barnack Beauty, 39 
Beauty of Bath, 278, 511 
Bedfordshire Foundling, 307 
Belle Dubois, 307, 644 
Belle Pontoise, 550 
Blenheim Orange, 125, 307, 431 ; infest- 
ted with American blight, 603 
blossom, Crab, in а jar, 507 
Braddick в Nonpareil, 430 
Bramley's Seedling, 39 
Calville Rouge, 39 
Cors Orange Pippin, 430; Moss-in- 
fested wood of, 531 
Crab, canned, 456; cups, 456; Eastern, 
174 Жеш 450 ; pickled, 456 ; pie, 456; 
pudding, 450; short-cake, 456; 
smothered, 456 
custard, 671 


propagating, 





Apple Deux Ans, 307 
Devonshire Quarrenden, 77 
Ecklinville Seedling, 307 
fritters, easily made, 518 
Frogmore Prolific, 307 
Gloria Mundi, 307 
Glory of the West, 484 
Golden Knob, 430 
Gravenstein, 417 
Grenadier, 451 
Trish Peach, 431: 
jelly, 488 
Juneating, 431 
King of the Pippins, 430 
Lady Henniker, 307 
Lane's Prince Albert, 39, 430, 591 
Lemon Pippin, branch of, 87 
Lord. Derby, 427 
Lord Grosvenor, 644 ; for cordons, 76 
Lord Sutfield, 431, 690 
Mank's Codlin, 511 
marmalade, 688 
Mère de Ménage, 39 
New Hawthornden, 307 
New Northern Greening, 39 
Niton House, 39 
Norfolk Beaufin, 39 
Northern Greening, 76 
pie, 576 
poor, praised, 616 
tibston Pippin, 431, 644 
rice, 518 
sauce, 518 
Schoolmaster, 431 
shape, 704 
Stirling Castle, 430, 627 
stocks, 429 
Stone's, 307 
Striped Beaufin, 31, 39 
trifle, 704 
Warner's King, 307 
Warners Seedling, 431 
Wellington, 431 
Winter Peach, 588 

Apples, 633, 656 
a few good, 690 
American versus English, 710 
and Pears for Ayrshire, 579; storing, 

545 
and Snowballs, 518 
baked, 518 
British, and how to grow them, 429, 
449 
budding, 429 
cooking, some ways of, 518 
Crab, the, 507; use of, 450 
dessert, 7/8; early, 417 
dwarf stocks for, 407 
early dessert, 277 
for dessert, 518 
for dry soil, 154 
tried, 590 
Frogmore Prolific, 396 
gathering and storing, 450 
grafting, 429, 550, 603 
growing, 484 
b-eaten, 500 
insects injuring, 239 
large, 307 
late, 39 ; planting, 673 
planting, 277, 429 
roast, for invalids, 518 
selection of, 432, 470, 542, 644 
smaller-fruited, the, 87 
soil for, 429 
storing, 177, 499 
Apple-tree, an old espalier, in bloom, 465 

ranch, pruning of, 450 
form of, 449 
leaves blighted, 354; turning red, 240 
root pruning, 419 
seed]; ng, 4 
sickly, 733 
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Apple-tree, unhealthy, an, 450 
Apple-trees as a screen, 335 
barked, 21 
blight on, 21 
canker in, 455, 717 
cordon, pruning, 353 
diseased, 219 
ier, mossy, 784 
injured, 203 
land planted with, 710 
Moss and insects on, 450 
Bev planted, removing flowers from, 
1 
old, destroying, 354; pruning, 8; reno- 
vating, 450 
pruning, 669 
removing, 454 
young, not bearing, 421; pruning, 691 
Apricot cream, 720 
fritters, 355 
Late, Powell's, 718 
tart, 355 
the, 797 
toast, 355 
Apricots and Rice, 355 
cooking, 355 
cracking, 757 
on their own roots, 501 
pruning, 277 
Apricot-tree not bearing, 154, 266 
Aquarium, management of, 802 
outdoor, 759 
Aquilegias, 199 
culture of, 770 
Arabis, treatment of, 204 
Arachis hypogza, 4 
Aralia, 620 
of Japan, the, 83 
scragyy, 545 
sickly, a, 605 
Sieboldi, 83, 669; in an Irish garden, 
83 ; flowering, 9, 588 
unsatisfactory, 530 
variegated in window, 274 
Aralias, 65 
culture of, 718 
Araucaria excelsa, 699 ; in a tub in the 
conservatory, 699; propagating, 429 
imbricata, 37, 200 ; use of wood of, 520 
Arbutus, the, 685 
for seaside, 551 
Arch, plants for an, 471 
Arenarias, 152 
Arixema AMAN 182 
Arisemas, 182 
Gr yo ornithocephala, flower of, 
2 


Armeria, 112 
ceespitosa, 112 
vulgaris Laucheana in the rock garden, 
245 
Armerias or Thrifts, the, 245 
Arrow-head, an exotic, 273 
Double-flowered, the, 361, 386 
Arrow-heads, the, 273, 360 
Arrowroot-plants, 309 
Artichoke, Chinese, the, 419 
Artichokes, 418 
Globe, 334, 524; or Crown, 547 
Jerusalem, 32, 547, 679, 746; roots 
turning black, 573 ; White-skinned, 
the, 679 
Black-spathed, the, 59 
Bog, 360, 361 
double-spathed, 36 
fine, a, 447 
Lily-flowers damping off, 104, 718 
inum, 59 
Arums, double-flowered, 25 
ina а, 33 
Arundo conspicua, 1 
donax, 1 
in water garden at Fota, Cork, 359 


\rundo phragmites, 1 
Asclepias tuberosa, 
Ashes fora garden, 
Ash, Mountain, the, 
Weeping, a, 390 
Asparagus, 91, 547, 588, 724 
ambushed, 177 
and eggs, 178 
bed, making an, 66, 612 
beds, 350, 650; manuring, 5 
bearing, 218; salt for, 454 
beetle, the 701 
boiling, 177 
cooking, 177 
culture of, 204 
Fern from seed, 558 
forcing, 79, 334, 023; in open ground, 
623 ; in vineries, 43 
from seed, 741 
growth of, remarkable, 283 
improving the flavour of, 160 
omelet, 177 
planting, 316, 597 
plumosus, 407, 469; dying, 513; under 
a bell-glass, 669 
sarmentosus, 330 
splendid, 583 
stems, supporting, 324 
treatment of, 351, 754 
Asphalte for garden paths, 66, 84 
Asphodel, a giant, 463 
Aspidistra, 130, 131 
lowers of the, 93 
leaves of, 288 ; turning brown, 51 
lurida, 25, 75 
treatment of, 469 
unhealthy, 79 
Aspidistras, di 
repotting, 
Asplenium, 
flaccidum, 77 
Aster acris, 417 
alpinus 
amellus, 
China, Tail Chruaanthemiia flowered, 
46 
cordifolius elegans, 6 
elegans, 523 
ericoides, 523, 562 
horizontalis diffusus, 522 
Nove-Anglia, 
Novi-Belgi, 522 ; N 
saving seed of, 190 
Thomsoni, 523 
trinervius var. congestus, 662 
turbinellus, 523 
Wiliam Bowman, 1 
Asters, a note on, 493, 522 
China, 46; Comet, 418; Dwarf Bou- 
quet, 46; Dwarf Chrysanthemum- 
lowered, 46; for cutting, 325; 
show, 79, 589 ; management. of, 
ropagating, 370 ; raising, 52 
failing, 353 
German Quilled, the, 693 
Perennial and Tea Roses, 
hibition, 409 
with bad centres, 
Aubergines, 469 
Aubrietia Campbelli, 136 
greca, 121 
treatment of, 204 
Aubrietias, 121 
planting out, 470 
Aucuba from cuttings, 670 
variegated, a, 437 
Aucubas, 645, 707 
{гош seed, 226 
August, the garden in, 275 
Auriculas, 531, 633, 749 
alpine, and their culture, 99 
border, 160, 725 
from Kent, 126 
good colours amongst, 167 
repotting, 119 
show, 119 
watering, 119 
yellow, for bedding, 470 
Auricula, seed, sowing, 266 
show, 725; Mrs, Moore, 726 
the, lio 
Australia, South, Chrysantheinuins grow- 
ing in, 553 
Autuinn floier, а beautiful, 109 
flowers, 444 
Ay rshire, Apples and Pears from, 579 
Azalea cuttings, striking, 174 
failing, 66 
„indica, culture of, 667 
mollis, 191, 421, 451, 531 
659 ; forced, 683 
pale pink, 632 
rosea in flower, 282 
Verceneana grown naturally, 311 
Azaleas after flowering, 144 
compost for, 486 
dropping their leaves, 516 
Ghent, pruning, 117 
greenhouse, 311 ; treatment of, 117 
hardy, 190, 650, 694; from cuttings. 
una Surrey garden, 451 
Indian, and Marguerites, 218 
late-flowering, 310 
propagation of, 452, 539, 623 
treatment of an, 175, 219; ;in bloom, 735 
unhealthy, leaves of, 670 


B 


ALM of Gilead, 052 
Palsams, potting, 176 
Bamboos, hardy, with coloured 
405 ; some, 10 


















ding, 353 
104 














e, rariety, 523 





.-B. orion, 608 














507 ; for ex- 


; Mowers of, 


Sienna, 
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Bamboos, treatment of, 79 
anibusa aurea, 10 
Hemonis, 10 
Metake, 10 
mitis, 10 
nigra, 10 
viridi-ylaucescens, 10 
Banana ina Devonshire garden, 401 
ina northern French garden, 402 
of commerce in fruit in an English 
conservatory, 493 
the first, to fruit in England, 527 
uses of the, 491 
Bananas, culture of, 492, 718 
Banana-trees, treatment of, 64 
Bank, flowers for, 60 
Рапат, Chinese, points of a, 319 
Bailey gruel, 704 
Barometer, water, a, 573 
Basket plants, Fuchsias as, 274; Lobelias 
as, 537 
Baskets, hanging, Campanulas in, 155; 
greenhouse plants for, 531; plants 
for, 530 
Battersea Park and its flower gardening, 
TOL 
Bean, Broad, Nettleship's Prize, 510 
Butter, Dwarf Algerian Black-xeeded, 
419; Dwarf Mount dOr, 419; Tall 
Ivory, pods of, 419 
Canadian Wonder, the, 128, 715 
Darf Algerian, 125 
Golden Wax, 131 
Green Windsor, 244 
in pots. 159 
Negro Longpod, 128 
Ne Plus Ultra, 128 
Osborne's Forcing, 125 
Runner, Scarlet, flowers of, not setting, 
312 
Smythe's Hybrid, 551 
White Dutch or Case-knife, 
Beans and Peas for exhibition, 
Broad, 695; for «mall gardens, 
good, 510; late, 510 ; sowing, 71 
Butter, and how to use them, 419 
cooking, 336 
Dwarf or Kidney, 435, 715 
French, 679, 765; for small gardens, 
419; jin greenhouse, 13; in pot, 4i 
new versus old, 466; preserving, 04. 
132, 447 ; protecting, 489 
Haricot, 516 
Kidney and Runner, pickling, 
Dwarf, 128 
Runner, 143, 435; 
greenhouse, 117 
Reaumontia grandiflora, 116 
Bedding plants, 693; and bulbs, 101; 
propagating, 15 ; summer, wintering, 
51; Tuberous Beyonias as, 211 ; win- 
tering, 562 
summer, pleasing contrasts of colour, 
342 
Bed, flowers for, 358, 581 ; in, all the year 
round, 627 
shady, plants for, 79, 542 
Beds, bulbs, ete., for, 581 
carpet, 569 
edging for, 422 
flower, infested with worms, 574 
mixed, 184 
small, 184 
Beech for seaside, 551 
Beech-trees, covering ground under, 411 
Bee-hive, enemies of, foul brood, 391 
Bee-hives, keeping, advantages of, 13; 
beginners іп, а few facts for, Sol; 
commencing, 67; for beginners, 
105, 129, 160, 205, 219, 235 
peat-Moss-litter for covering, 532 
Bee-veil, 129 
Bees, August work amongst, 355 
deserting skep, 161 
frame-hive. taking 
from, 130 
in wooden hives, 13 
July work amongst, 268 
October work amongst, 502 
plants for, 439, 487 
removing from roof of house, 717 
seasonable notes on, 13, 80 
selecting stocks of. 13 
September work amongst, 425 
subduing, 129 
transferring, and combs to frame hives, 
423 
Beet, 695 
Cheltenhain Green Top, 315 
Dwarf Кей, 315 
leaf, 696 
Nutting'’s Dwarf Red 
Perpetual or Spinach, ( 
Pragneli's Exhibition, 315 
Beetroot, 515, 418 
pancakes, 704 
pickling, 494 
sowing, 65 
Beets, new versus old, 466 
Beetles, destructive, 204 
Begonia, a hybrid, 5 
and Fuchsia for ex 
and Lily bulbs, 92 
best, the, for a window, 210 
corallina, 400 
cuttings, treatment of, 65 
double-flowered, saving seed of, 428 
Gloire de Lorraine, 413 
Haageana, 520 
leaves of unhealthy, 36S 
octopetala Lemoinei, 512 
Rex, 95; culture of, 557 
seedling, a, 421 
seedlings of, 300 
seed of, sowing, 234, 715 
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апа Dwarf, 440 ; in 











artificial swarm 


5, 695 








ition, 141, 217 








ILLUSTRATED, 





Begonia sempervirens, 130 
sental rat nd, BOO 
Triomphe de Lorraine, 615 
Weltonieusis grown in a window, 246 
wi nter-Hoiert ing, 600 
Worthia a, 893, 428 

Beg 





nz, 5 516 





bulbs upo 
diseased, > 
fibrous-rooted, culture of, 207 
for bedding, 47 
from seed, 572 
Hybrid, 512 
in winter, 651, 609 
propagating, 15 
sickly, 437 
Tuberous, 467, 777, 794 ; after flowering, 
516; ns bedding plants, 211; double- 
flow: ering, 351, 438, 468; drop (ing 
their buds, 433, 517 ; for a dave 
47; in а room, lifting, 454; 
propagating, 516 ; sickly, 234 ; single- 
flowered, 370: starting, 160; taking 
cuttings of, 159 ; treatment ol, 7 
winter-tlow: ering, em 
Bellbind, American, 2 
Betibower, autumn: Hin 
beautiful, a, 21 
Dwart Whi 











E 















wers, Alpine, 213 
Chinese, the, 150 
Berberis Aquifoliian 
Hoaliy-leared, TOS 
stenophy Ha, 226 
Wallichi, 645 
lerberises, 434 
Berries and autumn-tinted foliage 
decoration, 489 
eta vinlra 95 
Biddenhau, a cottage and garden at, 
10 
Biennial flowers, 62 
Bindweed, Blue Rock, 3 


TOS 









for 















Birches, Weeping, 281 
Birch, N ‚ dying, 131; Weeping Cut- 
leared, 281 


Bird, Cut-throat, ailing, 760 
Birds and mice, to prevent them destroy- 
ing Peas, 153 
and the recent severe weather, 106 
sa for the, 372 
ion of, 719 
keepin, from seeds, 93 
nest, enrious place for, 373 








sib-brec 


table, and egy-producers, USS 
Bird’s-heak or Skull- -cup-flowers, 72 
Blackberries ач edible fruits, 526 

for trellis, 55 
Blackberry, 
gathering, 
jam, 373 
jelly 








nee 
‚ Бә; 







т Xennas, 604 

Blee hnum spicant, 375 

Bletia hyacinthina, 103 

Bletias, growing, 476 

Bloodflowers, the, 444 

Bluebells, 183 

Boeconia cordata, 276 

Bogbean, 360, 306 

Boiler, 757 
saddle, a, 734 

Bone-dust, 300 

Bones, burnt, ах manure, 406 
treatment of, 12 

Books -- 
Carysanthemum Album, the, 7. 
Chrysanthemum, Culture of the, 729 
Chrysanthemum Guide, 23 
From a New England Hillside, 514 
Horticultural Handbook and Exhibitors 

Guide, 104 
In a Gloucestershire Garden, 330 
Manures, 
Potato, the, in Field and Garden, 569 
Rose and Rose-culture, 437 
Rustic Adornments for Houses of Taste, 
703 

Border flowers, showy, 240 
hardy plants for, 540 
planting a, 750 















factory, 318 
warm i south, ants for, 603, 627 
Borders, dry, plants tor, 540 
; absurdity of 
diggin 4 rent seasons, 150 
shady 2 plants for, 758, 770 
Borecole, 32, 316, 696 
for small gardens, 419 
Boronia heterophylla, 49 
megaatigina, 49, 272 
Boronias, 66, 122, 272, 746, 
culture of, 652 
Bougainvillea glabra, 446 
unhealthy, an, 20 
Bougainvilleas losing their leaves, 422 
Bournemouth garden, plants and shrubs 
for n, 5: 
Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora, 549 
Vreelandi, 420 
Bouvardias, 471, 669, 689 
after flowering, 633, 732 
specimen, growing, 272 
treatment of, 758 
Bowling-green, worms in a, 770 
Box, 551 
edving, Clipping, 390, 470 : uneven, 65 










кєт 
vid 








Bon hed а fine, SW: cutting а, 407, 
6m enovatine a, 610 
killed, vos 


FHox-tree, the, 685 
branches dying, 190 
Bracken and Mistletoe, 
Bramble, Рено Pink, 
an old tree-xtimp, 61 
Rocku Movutain, A69 
Brambles, the, 61 
Brambling, the, 034 
Brassavola, 115 
Brassica, flv of, 422 
oleracea, 723 
riers, Austrian, pruning, 745 
of Kashmir, the, 608 
Sweet, in a sunless spot, 190 ; propaga- 
ting, 354 
Brier-st 
Broecol 
for suc 
late, 388 
Sprouts, 408 
Bronze-leaf, the. 
Broom, Butcher's, 371 
common, the, from seed, 558 
good, a, 254 
late-Howering, 
planting, 790 
Spanish, the, 519 
White Spanish, the, 
propagati >19 
Brooms, the, € 
cutting down, 359 
Browallia Jamesoni, 36 
Brugmansias and Saly ias, 
from seed, 745 
šrunsvigia Josephine, 453 
Brush-bush, the, 736 


Brussels Sprouts, 25, 


the, 





growing on 










a, 214 


142; and Yellow, 







216 





415, 470, 715 ; a firt. 
479; clubbing in, 454 ; early, 371 ; in- 
fester with inscets, 2185; sowing, TL 

Bring, Black, the, in fruit and joier, 
602 

Buckbean, Fringed, %01 

Buckeyes, the, 102 

Buckthorn, Sea, the, dst 






Buddleia globosa, 691 
Bugle, Ч 


Genera, th 
for the window, 
zis 





luz 





s flowers 

Bulbs after Hower, 
for beds, 354, 581 
for floweri at Christmas, 117 
for outside planting, 650 
hardy, a of using, 5 ui 
in greenhouse 
in pots, 6S7, т 
keeping too dry, 15 
lifting lon 
planting 
the second усаг, 480, 308 
treatment of, 588 ; in pots, 549 
with rusty foliage, 086 

Bulfinch, death of, 605 
piping, treatment of, 
treatment of. (52 
with dull pluviiage, 576, 606, 035 

Bulrushes, 550 
increase of, 37 

Bunium flexuosum, 4 

Butomus umbellatus, 280, 35) 

Buttercup, curious, a, 218 

Buttercups, 196 

Button-hole towers, 35, 208 
























236 









C 


CABBAGE, autumn, 418 
heds of, old, treatment of, 254 
curions growth on, 531 
Drwinhead, 172 
Dwarf Green Curled, 172 
early, 91 ; York, 172 
for «mall gardens, 419 
pickling, 422 
planting, 7L 
slants, transplanting, 447 
ted, stewed, 233 
Rosette Coleiort, 179 
Winningstadt, (64 
winter, 4 
Cabbages, 32, 723 
best, the, 172 
clubbing, 177, 20: 
eaten by caterpillars, 154 














Red, pic kling, 671 
riddled with | holes, 14 
various ways of cooking, 205 
Cacti for the window, 147 
hardy, 700 
propagating, : 272 
soil for, 482 
treatment of, 500 
twelve, for a room, 528 
C netus, мю, 749. 
on a, 176 
japonica, 245 
j 





Shrew БУ 
Caladium candidum, 19 

Chantini in a small pot for room decor- 

ation, 313 

Comte de Germiny, 197 
Сајад, 19 

for room decoration, 313 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 500 
Calceolarias, 512 

after flowering, 300 

propayating, 15 

wintering, 386 
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Calla ethiopica, 360 
compacta nana, 20 
flowers spotted, 65, 650, GUS 
Little Gem, 20 
palustris, 360, 361 
Callas, Dwarf, 20 
for early flowering, 418 
packing, for market, 51 
Calliopsis, Аш, 340 
for cutting, 25 
the, 294 
Calopetalon ringens, 342 
Calthas, 152 
Calycanthus occidentalis, 604 
Calys pubescens fl.-pl., 340, 559 
Camassia esculenta, 184 
Camellia-leaves, unhealthy, 51, 670 
келе, 793 
Camellias, 470, 559 
boxes for, 12 
culture of, 666 
dropping their buds, 517, 669 
in greenhouse, 421 
insects on, 406 
planting, 117 
propagation of, 452 
renovating, 20 
petii 59, 79 
sickly, 559 
unhealthy, 422, 669 
Campanula abietina, 213 
Allioni, 213 
barbata, 213 
cæspitosa, 21: 
amica, 
cenisia, 213 
excisa, 213 
tragilis, 215 
zarzanica, 21:3 
Hosti alba, 364 
isophylla, 213; i. 
558 
lactiflora, 314 
Loceui, 276 
persicifolia, 230 
Portenschlagiana, 213 
pulla, 213 
pusilla, 213 
pyramidalis, 64. 
of, 434 
Raineri, 213, 291 
Tommasiniana, 213 
Waldsteiniana, 213 
Vampanulas, 213 
Annual, 276 
in hanging-baskets, 135 
Trailing, 365, 406 
Canaries moulting, 37 
sickly, 747 
treatment of, 652 
Canarina Campanula, 712 
Canary ailing, 408, 502 
ceasing to sing, 423 
€ reeper, sowing seeds of the, 251 
dead, 634 
feather cali 704 
insects on, 634 
lame, 373 
moulting, 468 
wheezing, 802 
Canna Ehemanni, 314 
Mme. Crozy, 601 
not flowering, 372 
Cannas, 283, 633, 698 
Dwarf, as bedders, 312 
flowering, 151 
in winter, 435 
lifting, 455 
wintering, 371 
withering, 633 
‘anterbury Bells, 62 ; in pots, 136 
Cape Lilies, one of the hardy, 511 
Pond Weed, 756 
Capsicums, 243 
Caramel pudding, 653 
Cardinalis elegans, 255 
Cardoons, 155 
cooking, 747 
Cardoon, the, 664, 723 


Carduus Ren age fo 141 А 
Carnation- insects in, 500; soil for, 
5 
1 


5 
bods, diseased, 605 ; unhealthy, 421 
Clove, Crimson, 572 ; diseased leaves of, 

610 
Sowers, border, 232; 
seedling, 330 
Germania, 386 
Grenadin, 451 
If. К. Hales, 739 
layers, planting, 619; treatment of, 421 
maggot, GOS 
Pride of Great Britain, 805 
seedling, a, 390 
sickly, 421 
versus Pink, 390 
Winter Cheer, 183 SA 

Carnations, 366, 390, 480, 722, 745, 709 
about, 346 
and Picotees, 300 
and Pinks, planting, 65 
and wireworms, 63 
annuals amongst, 545 
best, the, 293, 325, 342 
border, 232; hardy, injured, 131 ; work 

amongst, 241 
Clove-scented, 306 
diseased, 65, 574 
dying, 92 
failing, 318 
fancy, 763 
Tor cuttin, 
lor July s 
tor the open, 601 
lragrant, 723 








, 904, 205, 


bursting, 301; 


, 325 


alba, 274, 453, 551, 


719 ; culture 





Carnations from Ireland, 371 
from Somerset, 56 
green, 167 
in a greenhouse, 646 
in a Tomato-house, 263 
influences of soil and situation on, 310 
in Herts, 455 
in pots, 346, 549 
Malmaison, 194, 303, 607, 647, 7705 
ing, 771; from cuttings, 309 
Marguerite, 66, 245, 454, 516, 153 
most fragrant, the, 731 
nibbled, 703, 731, 755, 791 
planting, 454, 485 
propagating, 58 
seasonable notes оп, 457 
seedling, 335, 346, 422 
Self, 346 
soil тог, 303 
some good, 167 
too big, 326 
treatment of, 390, 451 
Tree, 55, 177 
two good, 254 
unhealthy, 176 
winter-flowering, for a room, 515 
wintering, in pots, 501 
yellow spot on, 304 
Carpeting plants for graves, 312 
Carrot Лу, the, 658 
James Intermediate, 32 
Carrots, 32, 642, 741 
à la crême, 720 
best, the, 32 
diseased, 334 
for small gardens, 41) 
growing, in stiff soil, 655 
sowing, 71 
unsatisfactory, 117 
Caryopteris mastacanthus, 310 
Castor-oil-plant, the 
Catananche caerulea 
Caterpillars, a plague of, 26 
destroying, 191 
in greenhouse, 12 
Cattle and shrubs, 555 
Cattleya citrina, 2 
555 
Dowiana and variety aurea, 113 
gigas, 151 
guttata, 462 
intermedia, 34 
Cattleyas, treatment of, 476 
Cauliflower, 36 
Eclipse, 195 
maggot in, 215 
pickling, 424 
Cauliflowers, 195, 635, 642, 145 
eaten by maggots, 372 
sowing, 71 
Ceanothus, 310 
papillosus, 200 
Cedar, Deodar, the, 79-3 
Cedronella triphylla, 632 
Celeriac, 195, 244, 535, 612 
Celery, 350, 553 
attacked with fly, 447 А 
best kinds of, 715 Red, White, and Pink, 
619 
blanching, 632 
cooking, 560 
cream of, 561 
culture of, 642, 664, 723 
decayed, 630 
early, 157 
eaten by insects, 531 
Ли. the, 385 ; chrysalis of, 585 ; 
385 
from seed, 741 
leaf, portion of, showing the blisters 
formed by the grubs, 385 
leaves of, diseased, 370 
Leicester Red, 723, 765 
main crop, 157 
notes on, 157 
on toast, 5t 
overfeeding, 524 
poultry-manure for, 114 
Red Standard-bearer, 71 
sauce, 560 
stewed, 561 
without trenches, 335 
Celosias, 208 
Celsia cretica, 62, 243 
stopping, 117 
Cemiostoma Laburnelia, 155 
Centaurea macrocephala, 264 
propagating, 15 
Centranthus albus, 214 
Cerasus, 694, 756 
Watereri, 15 
Cess-pit, liquid from, use of, 422 
Ceterach officinarum, 375 
Chaffinch, the, 356 
Chamomiles, the, 610 
Macedonian, 610 
Champignon, bee 401 
Chantilly basket, 606 
Charcoal making, 52, 100 
Chards, 289 
Cheese-cakes, Cocoa-nut, 
fritters, 312 
ways of using, 802 
Cheiinatobia brumata, male and female 
moth and caterpillar of, 557 
Chelone barbarta vars., 247 
Cherries, the, 694, 756 
best, the, 778 
black-fly on, 235 
bottling, 456 
cooking, 319 
insects on, 406 
pickled, slo 
preserving, 319 
pruniug, 277 


fail- 



























; treatment oi, 297. 


grub of, 
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Cherries, Sweet, culture of, 691 

under glass, 769 
Cherry, Bigarreau, the, 778 

Black Heart, the, 691 

Cornelian, 604 

double-flowering, 212 

fruit ropping: 251, 294 ; salad, 255 

leaves of, blighted, 365, 391 

Morello, the, 368 

pie, 319 

pudding steamed, 319 

scramble, 319 

soup or sauce, 208 

Waterer's, 756 

wine, 319 

Winter, 541, 004 ; vatherir; 

for indoor use, 359 

Cherry-tree not ripening its fruit, 155 
Cherry-trees, Morello, treatment of, 515 

pyramid, pruning, 620 

young, 174 
Chestnut, Sweet, and Acorns, 610 ; 

under, 559 

the, 6, 402 
Chestnut-trees not : 
Chickens ailing, 2: 

Black Minorca, lis 

death of, 145, 220 

feeding, 759 

pip or gapes in, 599 

sneezing, 118 

young, food for, 106 
Chicory, 724 

ceominon, the, 480 

the beauty of the, 
Chiffchaff, the, 115 
Chimonanthus, 434 
Chionanthus virginiens, 604 
C eo Luciliw, 81 


вргауз (f 












growing, 13 












e pudding, 653 
souffle, 606 
Choisya ternata, 51, 
forced, 72 
Chou de Burghley in winter, 418 
Christmas, bulbs for flowering at, 117 
flowers at, 733 
decorations, 650 
Chrysanthemum А. H. Fewkes, 577 
Albert Chausson, 552 
Alice Butcher, 107 
Anemone-flowered, 779 
Annual, flowers of, 9) 
an October-floiweriug, 497 
Arthur Crepey, 107 
a spray of, with its own foliage, 420, 447 
Australian Gold, 556 
best white, 668 
blooms, to get good, 505 
Blushing Bride, 107 
Boule d'Or, 676, 697 
Bud of, sprouting, 498 
buds going blind, 501 ; of, taking, 407 
cause of spot in leaves of, 423 
Chas. Blick, 785 
Chas. Daniels, 498 
Chas. Davis, 568 ; sport of, 568 
Commandant Blusset, 498 
Comte de Germir 
Comte de Lurani 
Comte Е. Lurani, 504 
Comtesse Foucher de Caricl, 107 
coronari, f. -pl., 99 
Cottage Pink, 155 
culture, mistakes in, 677, 721, 761 
decorative, 785 
Descartes, 594 
Deuil de Jules Fe ту, 
Duchess of Fife, 7 
Elsie Teichinann, 256 
Ethel Amsden, 743 
Etoile de Lyon, 705 
Eugène Dailladouze, 677 
exhibitors, hints to, 505 
Eynsford White, 65 
Flora, 107 
Gaetano Guelfi, 677 
Geo. Wermig, 107 
Green, a, 604 
growers of the, in Ireland, 501 
growing in South Australia, 553 
Guernsey Sunset, 48 
Hairy Wonder, 667 
Harvest Home, 107 
historical notes upon the, 535 
International, 575 
Jeanette Sheahan, 651 
John Shrimpton, 48 
Kentish White, 556, 577 
Lady Fitzwygram, A04 
Lady Randolph, 2 
L'Ami de Conderehet, 107 
L. Canning, 303, 495 
Le Rhone, 498 
Leon Fraiche, 677 
leucanthemum, 304 
Leverseau, 663 
Little Bob, 107 
Louise, 498, 593, 676 
Lyon, 107 
Maggie Shea, 5 
Marquise de Paris, 405 
maximum for cutting, 325 
M. Ch. Molin, 498, 676 
Mdlle. A. de Galbert, 676 
Mdlle. Thérèse Rey, 721 
M. Georges Biron, 594, 670 
M. Gruyer, 676 
M. Gustave Grunerwald, 85, 107 
Mine. Ad. Chatin, 677 
Mme. Calvat, 498 
Mine. Carnot, 676, 677 
Mme. C. Desyrange, 107; bweyful of 
Jlowers of, 387 
Mme. Eulalie Morel, 107 


190, 1%, 212, 





676 














shruls 





Chrysanthemum Mme. Foucher ce Cariel, 


Chrysanthemums, 


404 
Mme. Gabus, 107 
Mine. Isaac, 611 
Mme. Marie Masse, 48, 107 
Medusa, 552 
Miss Anna Hartshorn, 503 


Miss Libbie Allen, 5$ 

M. Pankoucke, 
595 

Mrs. Briscoe Ironside, 556 

Mrs. Conway, 48 

198 





676; in the open, 


Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
Mrs. E. 





Mrs, J. G. Whilden, 
Mrs. J. 5. Fogg, 708 

Mrs. R. W. E. Murray, 
Mrs. T. W. Sanders, 48 
Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, 536 


652 


Mutual Friend, 676 
Niveum, 618 
Owen's Crimson, 65 
Pallanza, 668, 676 





Piercey’s Seedling, 107 
R. Leadbetter, 
Rose Wynne, 4 
Ryecroft Glory, 





107 

season, of the, 535 

Swur Dorothée Souille, 676 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, 676 


sport of, 686 

Sunflower, 721 

various classes of the, 

Vicomtesse (Avene, 650 

Violet Hose, 65 

Viriand Morc, ON 

T "ісе Elephant, 
H. Lincoln, 697 

ilia Westlake, OT 

Yellow Source d'Or, 2, 












um 
‚ 407, 450, 001, 631, 
636, 6S7, 703 
a charming way of growing, 536 
а chat about, 427 
a few good, 676 
д few new, 407 
amber-coloured, 144 
Anemone-flowered, 649 ; 
selection of, 649 
Annual, 99 ; new hybrid, 46 
artificial manure for, 48 
a selection of, 668 
autumn work amongst, 457 
bese exhibition, thirty luut- 
petatled, 504; thirty-six, 631 ; varie- 
ties for 6-inch pots for market, 594 ; 
white-flowered, 696 
bones for, 25, 70 
bud selection, 278 
compost for, 92, 204 
cottagers' groups of, 568 
colour of flowers of, 594 
crimson, 722 
cut, arranging, 448 
cutting down, 155, 224 
cuttings failing to strike, 48 ; takin, 
522, GOA, 648, 650, 669, 697 
decorative, October, two useful, 522 
different forms of buds, 70s 
disbudding, 406 
during last October, 577 
dwarf, 568 ; growing, 632, 677 
early, 387, 476, 565, 648; No 
blooming, 759 ; unsatisfactory: 
exhibiting, 781 
Shia, 612 
xplanation of terms, 593 
ing, 522 
falling" 23 
feeding, 249, 155, 506 
filling the blanks, : 
flowers of, eee: 427 ; of, "аи, 
650; of, ‘seed from, 255 
for Christmas blooming, 6019 
for colour, 568 
for cutting, 295, 761 
for decorations, 11, 48 
for growing naturally, 504 
for large blooms, 612 
for market, 619, 633 
for Scotland, 790 
for show, 48 
for the new year, 750 
free-blooming, 718 
French, 648 
good hardy, 611 
sreen, Tl ^ 
groups of, and foliage plants, 511 
hairy, 536, 553, 708 
ha y, a dozen, 577 
Incurved - Japanese, 
prize-winning, 651; 
568 
in Ireland, 618 
in South Australia, 553 
in the open at E 007 
in the parks, 534 
Japanese, 122, 476; a few good, 573; 
Anemone, selection of, 649; January- 
flowering, 27 ; outdoor, 789 ; selection 
of, 632 ; white, 568, 504 
late, 142, 278 ; some ооа, 190 ; vase of, 
649 ; white, 668, 761 
каа of, blighted, 266 ; turning yellow, 
50. 





best six, Gl i 












593; ineurved, 
two consistent, 


liquid-manure for, 339, 408 

list of, 743 

loam for, 504 

managing, 757 

mildewed, ss, 456 
multiplication of shoots on, 303 


vi 
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Chrysanthemums, naming, 505 

new, 621; for grouping, 577; Japanese- 
Incurved, 789 ; notes ‘on, 521; treat- 
ment of, 708 

notes on, 448, 630 

October-flowering, 789 

of difficult culture, 553 

old, use of, 743 

outdoor, 85, 107, 168, 536, 568, 633, 648, 
770 ; culture of, 610, 612 ; in Anglesey, 
618, 697, 762 

peculiarities of bud-taking, 332 

Pompon-Anemone, selection of, 619 

potting, 69, 93 

preparing the house for, 214 

raising from seed, 649 

repotting, 179 

seasonable notes on, 69, 332, 404 ! 

selection of, 577, 634, 745 | 

selecting shoots of, 620 

September-fiowering, 789 ; new, 505 

sheltering, 558 

shifting, 438 

shoots of, removing, 105 

single, 266, 750; for early November 

ow, 619 
soil for, 122, 605 | 
some new, 586 ; September, 553 





specimen, 708 
spring work amongst, 84 
stopping, 51, 790 
suckers of, 632 
summer, 171; flowering, propagating, 
544, 553; work amongst, 214 
the second year, 633 
treatment of, 11, 142, 180, 339, 516, 669 
twelve for cutting, 619 | 
unhealthy, 176 
unsatisfactory, 619 
varieties of, 163 
watering, 339 | 
weak-necked, 533 | 
white thrips on, 251 ; turning pink, 719 
Chrysobactron Hookeri, 640 
Churchyard, beautifying, 603 
Chysis bractescens, 127 
Cichorium Intybus, 724 
Cider growers, 601 
Cimicifuga, 475 
racemosa, 475, 524 
Cineraria, the, 512 
cruenta Webberiana, 299 
Cinerarias after flowering, 66 
culture of, ?71 
dying off, 353 
growing, 95 
leaves of, eaten, 371 
of to-day, 299 | 
one of the earlier, 299 | 
Cissampelos Himalayana, 170 | 
Cistus Clusi, 521 
creticus, 521 
florentinus, 521 | 
Gum, 521 
ladaniferus, 521 
laurifolius, 521 
purpureus, 521 | 
Cistuses, the, 521 | 
Clarkia, mixed, 191 
pulchella and its white variety, 46 
Clematis, 284 
and Roses, 385 
a note on, 210 
coerulea, 98 
cirrhosa, 99 
cuttings of, 545 
flammula, 619 
Florida group of, 290 
for a house front, 470 
graveolens, 98, 426 
indivisa lobata, 156; spray of the White- 
Jlowered, 347 ; in Surrey, 276 
Jackmani, 455; and Canary Creeper, 
562; group of, 290; over an arch, 
291 
lanuginosa, group of, 290 
large flowered, Lady Caroline Neville 
against а tree, 990 
montana, 149, 455; over an arbour, 
433; pruning, 371, 758; seedlings of, 
335; treatment of, 604 ; under glass, 
150 
not flowering, 454, 531 
patens, group of, 290 
planting and pruning, 485, 486, 500 
propagating, 544 
sickly, 278 
sweet-smelling, 160 
training, 734 
Viorna, 99 
vitalba, 12 ; at Clivedeu, 554 ; stand of, 
124 
viticella, group of, 291; v. Kermesina, 
242 
Clematises, 12, 406 
best, the, 290 
from cuttings, 81 
pruning, 475 
shrubby and herbaceous, 98 
treatinent of, 603 
Clerodendron trichotomum, 310, 475 
Clethra alnifolia, 418 
paniculata, 418 
Clethras, the, 310 
Clianthus, 695 
magnificus, 42, 702 
treatment of, 254 
Climate and locality, 403 | 
cold, seeds for a, 165 | 
Ciimber-covered pillar, a, at Bulwick, 763 | 
useful, a, 764 
Climbers, 79, 763 
for а south-east wall, 117 
for a west wall, 757 
юг conservatories, 124 








Climbers for front of house, 508, 537, 545 
for house-roof, 130 
for lattice-work, 218 
for shaded greenhouse, 702 
for south wall, 620 
for stone wall, 574 
for plaster-covered house, 391 
fcr verandah, 45 
greenhouse, 80 ; one of the best, 211 
transplanting, 266 
use of, 371 
wall, near the sea, 746, 762 
Ciimbing pu flowering, for rail, 203 
plants, Euonymuses as, 164 ; for 6-feet 
wall, 203 
Clisiocampa neustria, 478; caterpillar 
and eggs of, 478 
Cloves for cutting, 325 
Club, Golden, 360 
Сорга scandens, 530; in winter, 516; 
losing its leaves, 717 
Cob-nuts and Filberts in gardens, 655 ; 
pruning, 691 
Coceinellas, 764 
Cockcha fer, the, or May Bug, 468 
Cock, Minorca, 720 
Cockroaches, killing, 358 
Cockscombs, large, 483 
Cocoa-nut, the, 4 
puffs, 720 
fibre as manure, 130 
Cocos nucifera, 4 
Codlin-moth, the, a section of two Apples 
joined together by the passing of the 
grub froin one to the other, 543 ; sec- 
tion of fruit showing grub at work, 
543 
Calogyne barbata, 616 
cristata, 65 ; treatment of, 555 
Colchicum autumnale, 109 
Coleuses losing their colour, 189 
mealy-bug on, 218 
Coleus, propagatin;z, 15 
treatment of, 254, 272 
Colocasia antiquorum, 142 
Colocasias, the, 142 
Colour and perfume, 324 
contrast of, a pretty, 428 
Colt’s-foot, Spotted, 233 
Columbines, 199 
Coluteas, 604 
Combretum purpureuin, cutting cf, 743 
Comfrey, common, the, 342 
Conifers, a few of the rarer, 737 
a useful class of, 174 
Conservatories, climbers for, 124 
Conservatory, 712 
climber for a, 485 
climbing Roses for, 358 
cold plants for a, 588, 758 
flowers on the wall of, 742 
heating a, 537, 549 
London, creeper for, 9 
plants for brackets in, 318; in winter, 
378 
raising plants for, 482 
red lamp in, 651 
shading a, 65 
shady, plants for, 478 
stages, living edges for, 683 
stocking a, 482 
the, at Christmas, 660 
unheated, 528 ; creeper for, 191 
wall, flowers on, 66 
winter flowers for the, 496 
with north-east aspect, 176 
without staging, 742 
Convallaria, 782 
Convolvulus major var., 199 
mauritanicus, 312, 569 
Pink, the, 199 
Cord) line australis, 580 
Cordylines, 193 
Coreopsis grandiflora, 461, 711, 735 
lanceolata, 617 ; 1. superba, 276 
the, 394 
tinctoria, 46 
Corn Salad, 118, 724 
Cornus alba, 659 
Baileyi, 6-9 
mas, 694 
sanguinea, 655 
sericea, 659 
stolonifera, 659 
Coronilla glauca, culture of, 682; not 
flowering, 190 
Corridor, example of plants in a, 155 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, 103 
Cotoneasters, 626 
Cottage and garden, a, at Biddenham, 
755 ; а Devonshire, 681 
Devonshire, Roses on a, 169 
garden, a, in South Devon, 
poultry for, 106 
gardens, 169, 183, 681 
tn Kent, a, 209 
Cotton-plant, common herbaceous, flower 
of the, 712 
plants, the, 712 
histle, Great, the, 214 
Cow-manure and sawdust, 633 
Crabs, ornamental, 616 
Crab stocks, grafting, 717 
Crassulas, how to flower, 131 
not flowering, 501 
Cratwyus cordata, 331 
Cream, Italian, 720 
Creeper for greenhouse, 141 
for shady gable, 159 
for wall, 406 
Creepers about windows, 781 
flowering, 52 
for a north-west aspect, 533 
for house, 203, 545 
for railing, 558, 581 


713 ; 





Creepers for railway, 581 
for trees, 372 
for verandah, 438 
Cress, 724 
American, 724 


Cricket ground, Dandelions on, 250 | 


Crinum capense, 511, 546 
Powelli, 433 
treatment of, 620, 646 
Jrinums, 170, 485 
treatment of, 508 
Crioceris Asparagi, 701 
Crocus, Indian, 34 
Стовіа, Bergmanniana, 344 
Crop for garden, 769 
Crop] ping an acre of land, 510 
early, 71 
rotation of, in small garden, 702 
Crops, garden, poultry-manure for, 129 
winter, transplanting, 316 
Croton Hawkeri, 378 
Crotons, 177 
in small pots, 795 
Crowfoot, common Water, 361 
Crown Imperials, 204, 770 
Crucianella stylosa coccinea, 763 
Cucumber culture, 770; profitable, 
cold frame, 490: successful, 510 
foliage of, sickly, 283, 289, 300 
frame, 348 ; flue for, 481 
frames, zinc, for, 117 
Lockie's Perfection, 191 
Lord Kenyon's Favourite, 157 
pit, 190 
plants attacked by insects, 233; in un- 
heated house, 250 ; unhealthy, 143 
seed, saving, 669 
Telegraph, 157 
training a, 127 
Cucumbers, 741 
and red-spider, 390 
bitter, 177 
dying off, 318, 354 
eelworms in, 284 
failing, 144 
for seed, 190 
for winter use, 190 
fried in butter, 456 
fruits of, curling up, 204 
good, 157 
growing, 469; in a lean-to house, 12 
house for, 318 
in a cold frame, 435 
insect-infested, 406 
in the open air, 765 
in winter, 562 
Japanese, treatment of, 190 
notes on, 477 
pickling, 424 
turning yellow, 128 
unhealthy, 233, 267 
Cucumis sativus, 741 
Cumberland, flowers in, 648 
gardening notes from, 170, 217, 282, 303, 


in 


569, GOS 
Cup-flower, White Trailing, 74 
Currant, Black, Lee's Prolific, 294 
Red, buds, birds eating, 79; painting 
with methylated spirits, 603; wine 
making, 161 
Currants, Black, clubbing of, 65 ; insects 
infesting, 785; pruning, 731; remov- 
ing, 550; summer pruning of, 318; 
White, and Red, keeping, 300 
flowering, 756 
Red and White, 731 
Currant-trees, failing, 620 
from seed, 335 
top-dressing, 669 
Custard and Apple, 94 
Apple, 14 
pudding, 440 
Cut-flowers, triple arrangement of stems 
of, in Japan, 460 
Japanese art of arranging, 459 
Cutting, hardy white flowers for, 325 
Cuttings or slips, 324 
Cycas revoluta in fruit, 446 
Cyclamen not flowering, 335 
seed of, saving, 160, 190; sowing, 335 
Cyclamens, 20, 468 
after flowering, 94 
autumn flowering, 444 
hardy, 428 
mouldy, 203 
Persian, 130, 573, 587; after flowering, 
58; frem seed, 572 
pure white, 83 
seedling, 9, 93 
soil for, 354 
Cydonia, the, 736 
japonica semperflorens, 585 
Cymbidium affine, 494 
Dayanum, 494 
Devonianum, 223, 494 
eburneo-Lowianum, 494 
eburneum, 494 
elegans, 494 
giganteum, 494 
Lowianum, 494 
Mastersi, 494 
Traceyanum, 494 
Winnianum, 494 
Cynara cardunculus, 723 
Cyperus alternifolius, 204, 687 
longus, 361 
Cypress, Lawson's, 267 
Cypripedium caudatum, 115, 
roseum, 331; c. Wallisi, 331 
insigne, 49 ; of the Sander section, 700 
leaves of, turning brown, 530 
spectabile, 651 
Cypriped'ums, 716 
Cyrtopodium punctatum, 476 
Cystopteris fragilis, 375 


331; c. 











| Cytisus, 695, 744 


nigricans, 244, 411 
racemosus propagating, 190 


D 


D^€rxLis glomerata variegata, 167 
Daddy-long-legé, the grubs and fy 
of, 403 
Daffodil bulbs dying, 79 
Emperor, 122 
flowers of, removing, 159 
leaves of, dying, 93 
Poet's, 86 
Queen of Spain, 136 
Rush, the, 114 
Scotch, the, 25 
Trumpet, Horsfield's, clump of, 184 
Daffodils, 292 
and Narcissi, 509 
choice, 485, 508 
early-flowering, 91 
for decorations, 42 
for forcing and pot culture, 646 
for winter flowering, 52 
from seed, 66 
Hoop Petticoat, 613 
in an Essex garden, 495 
in pots, 500, 711 
in unsatisfactory soils, 529 
replanting, 144 
Trumpet, 154 
varieties of, and planting, 495 
when to cut, 167 
Dahha, Cactus, a new, 275; Bennel Gold- 
ney, flower of, 228; Constance, 45; 
Frances Humphries, 275 ; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Fells, 428 
Flambeau, 399 
Negress, 399 
Pearl, 399 
Dahlias, 738 
and Rose-trees, treatment of, 203 
artificial manure for, 372 
Cactus, 45, 228, 420, 475, 573; from 
seed, 471 ; single, 342 ; wintering, 517, 
604, 670; with flowers above the 
foliage, 485 
Double, from seed, 141; from cuttings, 
305 
exhibition, 621, 757 
for cutting, 102, 10s, 325 
for harvest festivals, 409 
increasing, 745 
infested with aphides, 371 
leaves of, injured, 218 
propagating, 15, 58, 251 
show versus fancy, 372 
Single, and Gladiolus The Bride, 6 
small selection of, 500 
treatment of, 516, 574 
unhealthy, 300 
Daisies, Michaelmas, 573; for harvest 
festivals, 409 
on lawns, destroying, 335 
Paris, 587 ; White, culture of, 327 
Daisy Moor, the, 304 
Daisy-trees, 212, 245 
Damson jam, 373 
Prune, fruiting-branch of the, 740 
Damsons, best, the, 740 
summer pruning of, 318 
Dandelion, Blue, 588 
Dandelions on cricket ground, 250 
Daphne indica, 36, 49 
ezereuin var. grandiflorum, 629 
Daphnes, culture of, 66 
on the lawn, 625 
Date Plum, hardiness of, 305 
Datura ceratocaula, 395 
meteleoides, 395 
Daturas, the, 395, 651 
Davallia tenuifolia, 78 
Decaying matter, treatment of, 407 
Decorations, berries and autumn-tinted 
foliage for, 489 
Christmas, 650 
Spanish Irises for, 169 
Delphinium belladonna, 317 
grandiflorum, 140 
nobilissimum, 341 
Delphiniums, 107, 305, 638 
dividing, 371 
group of, showing the beauty of the 
plant when boldly massed, 639 
Denbigh, a note from, 443 
Dendrobium, 750 
а golden-yellow-flowered, 555 
Brymerianum, 137, 580 
Chrysanthum, 115, 555 
chrysotoxum, 556 
clavatum, 555 
fimbriatum oculatwin, 555 
fuscatum, 556 
Gibsoni, 555 
nobile and its varieties, 402; lower of, 
402; for exhibition, 22; treatment 
of, 529 
Paxtoni, 555 
Phakenopsis Schroderianum, 700 
guavissiinuin, 223 
Wardianum, 9 
Dendrobiums, golden-yellow, 555 
Desfontainea Mann 49, 736 
Dewtzia gracilis, 349, 495, 603, 
forcing, 72, 604 ; in a pot, 552 
Deutzias, 69. 
forced into bloom, 552 
Devonshire, a letter from, 637 
a terrace border in, 137 
cottage, Roses on a, 169 
garden, flowers for, 567 


749 ; 








Devon, South, a cottage garden in, 713 | 
Dianella caerulea, 248 
Dianthuses, caterpillars on, 176 
Dicentra formosa, 230 
spertabilis, 204 
Dielytra formosa, 230 
spectabilis, 228, 454, 539 
Digging and trenching, 664 А 
Digitalis purpurea, white caricty of the, | 
зи 
Diplacus glutinosus, 36; from cuttings, 
striking, 266 
Sunbeam, 187 
Dogs’-manure, use of, 770 
Dogwoods, Red, the, 659 
Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 603 
plantagineum excelsum, 182; p. Har- 
pur-Crewe, 444 
Dorset, notes from, 163, 193, 230 
Doryanthes Раһпегі, 600 
Doves, Ring, food for, 408 | 
management of, 747 | 
Dracwna australis, 486 | 
Drainage, 529 
Ducks, ailing, 252 
water for, 532 
Dumpies, 252 
Dutchinan's Pipe, the, 364 


E 


EARWIGS, 529 ; destroying, 190 
Echeveria retusa, 640 
Echeveria secunda glauca, 51 
Echeverias, from seed, raising, 670 
Edelweiss, flower of the, 333 
Edging, Heaths for, 25 
"Thrift asa, 149, 539 





Edgings, garden, 453, 500 
hving, for conservatory stages, бэз | 
Dahm for, 150, 167, 454 | 

Edraianthus datinaticus, 230 | 

Egy-plants, 544 | 

Eggs as diet, 106 | 
haked, 145 | 
boiled, 145 | 
brown, 145 
buttered, 106 | 
fertile and infertile, 53 | 
in cakes, 106 
musty, 106 
preserving, 106, 115, 145 
salad, 145 
soft, hen laying, 285 
various ways of cooking, 106, 145 
winter, how to get them, 392 

Egg sauce, 146 
shells, materials for, 236 
soup, 720 

Elzagnus pungens, 618 

Elder, Ground, the, 177 
Red-berried, the, 471 

Elders for seaside, 551 

Elecampane, the, 738 

Elizna longipetala, 378 

Eimet Hall, Leeda, portion of rock garden 

at, 165 

Elm for seaside, 551 

Elus, lopping, 454 

Elymus arenarius, 1 

Embothrium coccineum, propagating, 493 | 

Endive, 419 
blanching, 144 
culture of, 369 

Enemies, insect, 5-43, O84 

England, north of, very hardy plants for, 

303 


Epacris, culture of, 682 
miniata splendens, 217 


propagating, 391 
Epidendrum atro-purpureum, 345 
bicornutum, 345 
cinnabarinum, 345 
Endresi, 345 
fragrans, 345 
O'Brienianum, 345 
radicans, 345 
Stamfordianum, 345 
vitellinum, 207 ; v. majus, 95, 345 
. Wallisi, 345 
Epidendrums 345 
Epigza repens, 701 
Epiphyllums changing colour, 670 
Eranthemum pulchellum, 713 
uri, the, 463 
Eremurua robustus, 463 


Ericas after flowering, 190 
culture of, 327, 682 
pecan soporte S. 
speciosum . 
Erigerons, the, 293, 325 


Erinus alpinus, 150 
Ericeampa adumbrata, 415 
Enmgium alpinum, 323 
amethystinum, 323 
giganteum, 323, 344 
maritinum, 323 
Olicerianum, 18, 323 
, Planum, 305, 323 
Eryngiums, 323, 601 
Escallonia, cuttings, striking of, 267 
hedges in the Isle of Man, 539, 570 
„macrantha, 695 ; for seaside, 551 
Essex, fruit-growing in, 432 
garden, Daffodils in an, 495 
Eucalyptus, 36 
and Aloysia, 159 
citriodora, 49, 159, 254 
Eucal: trees at Brighton, 589 
4ч winter, 618 
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Eucharis amazonica, 267, 445, 620; a fine, | Fig-growing, 294 


7014 
bulbs of, 619 
culture of, 453 
manure for, 19 
treatment of, 757 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 736 
Eulaha gracillima, 33 
japonica, 1, 303 
Eulalias, the, 35 
Japan, the, 370 
Euonymuses as climbing plants, 101 
Euonymus for seaside, 551 
е and bushes of, 519 
Eurya latifolia variegata, 685 
Eurybia Gunniana, 212 
Evergreens for a hedye, 544 
for window-box, 609) 
native, 634 
planting, 544 ; against glass porch, 662 
striking, 407 
under trees, 92 
Exochorda grandiflora, 90, 736 





F 


FAIRY-RINGS on lawns, 681 
Falmouth gardens in December, 695 
Feather-flowers, the, 379 
Fence, evergreen, 707 
for protection, 718 
Fern Adder's-tongue, the, 375 
and Begonia-roots, insects on, 745 
a New Zealand, 795 
a, question, 408 
Asparagus, in drawing-room, 24 
Bladder, 375 
climbing, popular, а, 22 
failing, а, 657 
Filmy, a beautiful, 525; a well-grown, 
328 
Jor cutting, the best, 170 
fronds, drying, 153; shrivelling, 176; 
turning brown, 219; unhealthy, 105, 
267 
garden, a Hampshire, 375 
growing in Malta, 120 
Hard, 375 
Hart's-tongue, 375 ; thrip on, 702 
Killarney, the, 111, 130 
Maiden-hair, a, 667 ; American, 371; 
fronds of, dying, 335 
Male, the, 204 
Maltese vase for, 159 
Ostrich-feather, 375, 525 
Royal, 375 
Scale, 375, 770 
Sensitive, 375 
res, sowing, 544 
ree, with seedling Ferns on its stems, 
601 
wall, 418, 718 
Fernery, a, 501 
making a, 470, 752 
Orchids in, 744 
plants for, 111 
Ferns, 588 
against a wall, 536 
and Isolepis gracilis, 556 
and plants in conservatory, 141 
blighted, 251 
British, a day amongst, 375 
choice, 343 
Filmy, 120, 328, 343, 525, 675 
for baskets, 370 
for cutting, 170, 667 
for rooms, 162 
from Ceylon, 223 
from seed, Maiden-hair, 658 
Gold and Silver, the, 103 
graceful, a few, 77 


nhouse, 153 

hardy; 110; group of, in the rock gar- 
den, 111; in the rock garden, 752; 
planting, 470 ; transplanting, 500 

Hart’s-tongue, 758 

in a town garden, 312 

in а Wardian-case, 58, 78 

in greenhouse, 770 

in the rock garden, 752 

large, for a glade, 758 

Maiden-hair, 543, 585, 702; diseased, 
399; fronds turning brown, 12; in- 
sects on, 784 ; Jarva on, 47; eaten, 
500; sheep-manure for, 530; un- 
healthy, 670 

manure-water for, 144 

notes on, 716 

on walls, 418 

potting, 3 

powdery, 603 

raising, 601 

removing, 495 

sickly, 36 

slugs destroying, 190 

syringing, 130 

temperature for, 190 

tender, and their uses in summer, 250) 

treatment of, 52, 545, 562, 589 

Tree, 601 

variegated, 764 ; for the house, 776 

watering, 130; and feeding, 141 

young, treatment of, 317 ; versus old, 
23 


Fertilisation of flowers, 493 
Fertiliser, new, a, 582 
soot as а, 91 
Fertilisers for queni plants, 300 
Ficaria grandiflora, 152 
Ficus cuttings, 525 ; striking, 549 
elastica, 300 
Fig, diseased, 203 





' 








house, 863 
Figs in April and May, 740 
on walls, 473 
pot, 779 | 
Fig-tree, 544 
fruit of, shrivelling, 153 
injured by frost, 159 
not fruiting, 317 
outdoor, moving, 603 
pot culture of, 185, 133 | 
pruning, in autumn, 591 
under Vines, 381 
Figwort, Cape, the, 394 
Filbert and Cobs, 396 ; in gardens, 655 
Kentish, the, 5 
the, 4 
Firs, clipping, 331 
diseased, 203 
for felling, 391 
native, 685 
plants with, 558 
Scotch, for a hedge, 530 
Silver, some, 782 | 
Fir, Silver, a, 7. 
Flay, Crimean, the, 196 
Rush-leaved, the, 295 
Sweet, 360, 301 
Water, Yellow, 361 
Winter, the, 637 
Yellow, the, 295 
Flags, a note on the, 210 
garden, notes on, 295 
taller-zrowinz, the, 477 
Flainingo-plant, 248 
plants, 248, 348 
Flax, Blue, the, 323 
New Zealand, 390; by the waterside in 
@ southern Irish garden, 367 | 











Floating island, 622 
Flower Tan, pretty, a, 295 
beds, 184; edgings for, 154 ; planting, | 
52; plants for, 99; turfing over, 604 
borders, preparing, 531 
boxes, planting, 58 
fasteners used in Japan, 461 
gardening in Ireland, 539 
garden, the, at Rumplestown House, 
Carlow, Ireland, 539 
holder, Japanese, a, 351 
notes, 444 
pictures, exhibition of, 647 
pots, bottomless, 422 ; draining, 92 
seeds, 633; sowing, 300 
Flowers, a charming arrangement of, 233 
all the year, 464, 580, 589 | 
and plants in the house, 47 | 
and vegetables for show, 48 | 
nutumnal in the house, 420 | 
button-hole, 208 | 
colours of, blending, 333 | 
common, 364 | 
| 
| 
i 





cut, 661 ; foliage to associate with, 351 ; 
in the house, 89 
cutting, 135, 242 ; for, 508, 734 
everlasting, for winter, 363 
fasciated, 142 
fertilisation of, 493 
for a smoky district, 325 
for a vase, 124 
for bank, 66 
for Devonshire and London garden, 567 
for exhibition, 619 
for {чер facing north, 652, 693 
for harvest festivals, 409 
for sale, 770 
garden, about, 366 
growing, for a livelihood, 686 
hardy, for a town garden, 731 ; white, 
325, 422, 763 | 
in a bed all the year round, 656 
in the house, 296, 362 
late autumn, 610 
notes about, 292, 324, 364, 378 | 
of autumn, 444 
pottery for, 543 | 
seeds of, to be sown in May, 140 | 
tall, for cutting, 292, 353 
trading in, 129 
unseasonable, vases of, 744 
vase of, a charming, 102 
wild, and Grasses, a vase of, 382 ; de- 
struction of, 363 
Flue, constructing a, 517 
in bad order, 79 
Flues, greenhouse, 443 
Fly, root MOM. the, 596 
the, 


Foam-flower, 33, 464 
Foliage, autumn-tinted, and berries for 


lecoration, 489 
Forcing early flowers, Tomatoes, etc,, 629 
house, building a, 278 ; erop for, 42 
preparations for, 623 
Forget-me-not on an old tree-stump in а 
Devonshire garden, 583 
seedling, 152 
Water, the, 360 
Forget-me-nots, 583, 601, 769 
moving, 984 
Forsythia, 736 
intermedia, 90, 110 
suspensa, 25, 61 
Forsythias, 626 
Fowl, Barn-door, the, 132 
house shelter, 38 
keeping for beginners, 53 
manure, 455 
Red Game, 285 
Fowls dying, 546 
egy eating, 38 
feeding, 757 
food for, 94, 205 
for limited space, 772 
in Hop garden, 302 | 
lame, 653 








Fowls, management of, in confinement 
635 


pip amongst, 546 
plucking out feathers, 132 
with scaly legs, 657 
Wyandotte, 802 
Кошо, common, white variety of the, 
deformed, a, 266, 541 
flower, a curious malformation in, 541 
(rloxinia-flowered, 62 ? 
Foxgloves, 62, 341 
a group of, 342 
Frames, heating, 636 
protecting, mats for, 733 
Frame, use of, 130, 159, 219 
Francoa, 339 
Freesia bulbs, 629 
Freesias, 59, 189, 733 
culture of, 470, 496, 657, 714 
growing, to perfection, 122 
outdoors, 117 
sowing, 267 
treatment of, 588 
unsatisfactory, 154 
Fringe-tree, the, 694 
Fritillaria armena, 287 
aurea, 287 
Moggridgei, 287 
pudica, 287 
pyrenaica, 287 
recurva, 257 
seedling, 336 
Fritillaries, 287 
Frog-bit, the, 360 
hopper, common, the, in various stages 
of development, 617 
Frogs and snakes, 139 
Frost and the plants, 119 
and the shrubs, 90, 103, 110 
and the vegetables, 15, 32 
Frozen plants, treatment of, 25 
Fruit and wasps, 217 
bottling, 472 
cake, 67 ; common, 76) 
cracking, 437 
dessert, arrangement of, 382, 416 
for brick wall, 365 
growin, at a high altitude, 757; 
hardy; essay on, 116; in Essex, 396, 
houses, notes about, 477 
juice of liquor from, 373 
keeping dark, 500 
preserving, without sugar, 356 
pr ts, 203 
pudding, golden, 355 
room, constructing, 390, 407, 484 
selection of, 510 
stone, preserving, 478 
storing. 485 
syrup, 373 
woodlice and earwigs destroying, 442 
Fruits, bush, pruning, 278 
choice, packing, 221 
for various nis. 466 
Fruit-tree, cuttings of, 432, 450 
protecting, with glass coping, 63 
Fruit-trees and Roses, neglected, ?46 
breastwood on, removing, 251 
bush, pruning, 731 
caterpillars on, 308 
chalk for, 634 
crops under, 129 
onta of, 744 
dwarf bush and pyramid, 730 
espalier, 730 ; management of, 112 
for a cold district, 470 
for a town garden, 530 
for ex positions, 367 
for north and west aspects, 317 
for shrubbery border, 35 
gas-lime for, 686 
ting, 528; and budding, 740 
in a north house, 686 
in bloom, protecting, 63 
in friable soil, 516 
insects on, 63, 558 
in tubs and pots, 265 
late planted, $ 
layering, 12 
Lichen and Moss on, 702 
lime-washing, 483, 733 
manuring, 591 
Moss on, 371, 622; and Lichen-covered, 
752 
neglected, 454 
not bearing, 669 
on walls, 64, 138, 407 
orchard or standard, pruning, 730 
ornamental for shrubbery, 36 
paint for, 604 
planting on new land, 499 
protecting, 669 
pruning, 102 
pyramidal, 510 
raising, 559, 592 
root-pruning, 541, 591 
selection of, 450 
stems, painting, 745 
stocks for, 66 
suckers from, 104 
summer pruning of, 190, 233 
treatment of, 173, 307, 516 
unsatisfactory, 542 
wall for, 702 
колыш; buds of, dropping, >24, 300, 335, 
4 








Duchess of Edinboro’, 447 
fulgens, 435 
Riccartoni, 528, 548 
suddenly dropping, 372 
the, 197 
triphylla, 347 

Fuchsias, 413, 481, 745, 756 


Vul 


Fuchsias and Begonias for exhibition, 15!, 
217 
and Geraniums, 495 
and Pelargouiums for show, 42 
and Vines, 750 
a note on, 428 
as basket-plants, 274 
а spray of, 756 
Double, six, 405 
hardy, 61) 
insects on, 516 
in the garden, 276 
in winter, 651 
losing their leaves, 204 
old, cutting back, 544 
pl gating, 15, 130 
striking, 189 
treatment of, 530, 620 
Fungi, curious, 372 
on a lawn, 733 
Fungus, a, 589 
in room, 605 
Funkia Sieboldi, 196 
Funkias, notes on, 312 








G 


ABLE, shady, creeper for, 150 
Gaillardia flowers in a bowl, 89 
Gaillardia seed, sowing, 632 
Gaillardias, 89, 210, 397, 517, 619 
exhibiting, 386 
propagating, 284 
Galanthus Elwesi globosus, 41 ; E. major, 
4l 
Imperati, 792 
virescens, 192 
Galega officinalis alba, 328 
Gallinas, rearing, 302 
Garden, a damp back, 770 
а, in. Essex, 779 
altering a, 515 
and cottage, a Devonshire, 651 
ап insect-infested, 757 
ashes for a, 558 
at Godalming, plan of, 506 
cats in, 702 
flowers for a, 463 
yrub-infested, a, 485 
Italian, pergola in, 443 
laying out a, 5 
lights, uses of, 51 
lime for, 744 
making a, 667, 773 
manure and lime for a, 702 
manuring a, 758 
nature in the, 705 
ornament for, 460 
paths, asphalte for, 66 
planting a, 267 
rock, hardy Ferns in the, 752; natural, 
a, in North Wales, 595 
sewage in, use of, 354 
shady, plants for a, 759 
small, laying out a, 702; rotation of 
cropping in, 702 
southern, a, in mid-autumn, 507 
the, after rain, 324 
town, 486; Apples for a, 31 ; Ferns iu 
а, 312; fruit-trees for a, 530; hard; 
flowers for a, 731, 752; shrubs for, 
507 
water for a, 144; natural view in a, 
614; view in the gardens at Fotu. 
Cork, 359 
winter, flowers of the, 637 
Gardener, friends of the, 764 
jobbing, 367 
Gardener's, compensation, a, 647 
friend, a, 375 
Gardenia, 104 
citriodora, slowering-sprays of, A0) 
leaves of, turning yellow, 130 
Gardenias, 400 
unhealthy, 93 
Gardening, market, 405, 573 
notes, 193, 242, 339, 375, 501, 982; from 
Cumberland, 608 
Gardens, cottage, 169, 681 
small, vegetables for, 419 
suburban and villa, 166 
Victoria Embankment, 793 
water, 359 
wild, Comfreys for the, 342 
wind-swept, 669 
wireworm-infested, 215 
Garland flowers, fragrant, wintering, 544 
Garlic, 744 
Gas-boilers, 745 
lime, 686 ; for sour land, 717 
Gases, 632 
Genista wtnensis, 254 
learo of, shrivelling, 52 
virgata, 244 
Genistas, 625 
not flowering, 771 
propagating, 250 
pruning, 407 
Gentiana acaulis, 305 
adscendens, 303 
affinis, 305 
Andrewsi, 305 
asclepiadea, 305 
bavarica, 305 
cruciata, 305 
gelida, 305 
lutea, 205 
pneumonanthe, 305 
pyrenaica, 305 
septemfida, 305 
verna, 305 
Gentianella, 302 
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Gentians, better known, the, 303 
Geranium and other cuttings, 454 — 
cuttings growing in Moss, 588 ; s'iris el 
ling, 454 ; watering, 516 
leaf-stems turning black, 469 
leaves turning yellow, 218 
wonderful, 308 
Geraniums and Fuchsias, 496 
as wall climbers, 779 
bedding, 525 
budding, 372 
changing colour, 438 
crossing, 800 
Double, not flowering, 117 
for a room, 27 
for a show, 513 
from cuttings, 422, 652 ; treatmett of, 
421, 515 
insect destroying, 409 
preserving, 545 
propagating, 16 
Scarlet, best, 248 
sickly, 36, 354, 404 
spotted, 632 
training, 72 
treatment of, 530 
tricolor, soil for, 80 
unsatisfactory, 515 
wintering, 528 
Geum Heldreichi, 96 
Gherkins, pickling, 424 
Gillenia trifoliata, 640 
Gingerworts, 324 
Gladioli, corms of, 574 
culture of, 657 
for harvest festivals, 40) 
in winter, 53) 
planting, 117, 619 
seedlings, 718 
treatment of, 575, 604 
Gladiolus aurantiacus, 147 
brenchlevensis, 442, 660 
bulbs, old, 651 
Childsi Ben-Hur, 342 
Colvillei albus, 342 
Lemoinei, seeding, 525 
ا‎ 574, 610 
he Bride, 156, 318; treatment of, 677 
Gladwin, the, 295, 554 
Glass case, heating, 12 
house, best, for an amateur, 225 ; plants 
for a, 372 
walls, 404 
Glauciuin luteum, 326 
Gloriosa superba, 282, 400 
Glory of the Snow, 81 
Gloxinia-leaves, unhealthy,7215, 516 
Gloxinias, 437, 558, 746, 783 
culture of, 714 
diseased, 234 
failing to start, 354 
sowing seed of, >54 
Godalming, plan of garden at, 566 
Godetias, 46 
treatment of, 101 
Golden Bell, 736 
Golden-feather, propagating, 16 
Goldfinch, the, 285 
with diarrhea, 772 
Gold-fish dying, 498 
globe, plants for, 771 
Gomphia decora, 648 
Gomphrenas, 176 
Good King Henry, 215, 243 
Gooseberries, 470 
big and Vines, 655 
cankered wood on, 251 
dessert, 380 
diseased, 117 
from cuttings, 6f 
heaviest, the, 70) 
Lancashire, 541 
pruning, 627, 731 
1, the biggest, 670 
Gooseberry and Currant-moth, 634 ; saw- 
fly, 647 
bug, the, 335 
caterpillar, 176, 239, 349, 703; and 
Windsor Beans, 733 ; destruction of, 
330 
Green Gage, 278 
jam and wine, 235 
jelly trom ripe Gooseberries, 235 
Keepsake, 617 
вало-Лу, the, in its various stages, GAT 
Gooseberry-trees, 670 
caterpillars on, 185, 208, 240, 251, 2*4. 
367, 406 
failing, 620 
leaves of, eaten by caterpillars, 131 
moving, 499, 550 
sickly, 417 
young, 267 
Goose's, a, second batch of egys, 535 
Gorse and Broom, planting, 799 
Single and Double, for seaside, 551 
Goslings, treatment of, 191 
Gossypium herbaceum, flower of the, 712 
Gourd, Gooseberry, the, 405 
Gourds, 405 
Giant, cooking, 576 
Grafting, 619, 669 
cleft, with single bud, 797 
crown, 106 
double, 55s 
simple method of, 113 
splice, ordinary, 196 
Gra pe Black Alicante, 499 
Black Hamburgh, 101; gathered. from 
open air, 527, 550 ; not colouring, 744 ; 
shortening the laterals of, 516 
Buckland Sweetwater, 277, 329 
Diamant Traube, 550 
Foster's Seedling, bunch of, 709 
Gros Colman, 216 





Grape Lady Doine's Seedling, 81, 154, 174 
Mrs. Pince, 530 
Muscat of Alexandria, а house of, 11%: 
unsatisfactory, 391 
Grape Hyacinth, the Sky-blue, 231 
Grapes, 470 
and mice, $16, 480 
cracking, 501 
fire-heat for, 190 
for a cool vinery, 655 
for amateurs, 550 
for small vinery, 553 
food, 709 
ate, 154, 499, 740 
Muscat, notes on, 173 
not ripening 566, 769 
outdoor, 277, 307, 330 
protecting from mice, 351 
sickly, 284 
syringing, 65 
unsatisfactory, 656, 731 
Vines striking, 769; transplanting a, 
407; unhealthy, 93, 422 
why they shank, 348 
with ornamental foliage, 675 
Grass, Blue Shore, 314 
Millet, the, 1 
Moss on, 131 
newly-sown, sparrows eating, 20) 
Pampas, 1, 603; dividing, 530 , injured, 
234 
Scotch and quarry, 604 
Nea Lyme, the, 1 
seed, sowing, 500, 530 
short, for hot-beds, 130 
Zebra, 303 
Grasses and Water Lilies, arrangement 
of, 6601 
and wild flowers, à vase of, 552 
for cutting, 159 
hardy, 1 
Grave, carpeting plants for a, 276 
Grass on, 58) ; substitute for, 770 
worms on a, 633 
Graves, carpeting plants for, 312 
Green-fly, 244 
and how to destroy it, 287 
Greenhouse and frame, heating of, 267 
an unsatisfactory, 751 á 
black-fly in a, 746 
blinds in, 757 
border, use of, in, 284 
building a, 475, 477, 501, 616 
bulbs in, 93 
Camellias in, 421 
caterpillars in, 12 
climbers for, 80, 702 
cool, plants for, 607 
creeper for a, 141, 335 
decorative plants for a, 313 
early crop for, 634 
flowering plants for, 117, 127 
flowers in, 51, 95 
flue, constructing a, 477 
fumiyating a, 93, 141, 175 
heati а, 36, 42, 92, 101, 315, 406, 407, 
412, 425, 443, 454, 512, 513, 549, 046, 
651, 009, 756; apparatus f r, 31s; 
with oil, 482, 496, 515 
lean-to, heating, 702; plants for, 55s 
lime and soot in a, 486 
London, climbing Roses for a, ?03 
oil-stove in, 300, 635 
Orchids for a, 331 
painting a, 251 
Palms in, 318 
pipes, blackening, 144 
plan of, 651 
plant, a rare, 378 
plants, blue-flowered, 247; fertilisers 
for, 300 ; for, 116 ; leaves of, blighted, 
204, 372; useful, 25, 445, 407, 450, 
512, 537, 601, 632, 746 
position of, 870, 702 
raising plants for, 482 
right of tenant to remove, 650 
roof, glass for, 702 
Rose for, 354, 604 
shaded, plants for, 702, 757 
shading, 104, 115 
small, heating, 371, 378 
some easily-grown plants for, 607 
span-roofed, heating a, 250 
stage, annual flower for, 131; plants 
under, 11? 
staying for, 114, 407 
starling a, 732 
stocking a, 20° 
stove for, 144 
temperature for a, 531 
Tomatoes in, 559 
unheated, Roses for, 557 ; Tomatoes in, 
114 
ventilating a, 156, 703 
Vines in a, 300 
Greenhouses, heating, 580 
Green Pea soup without meat, 302 
well-cooked, 106 
Grevillea Manglesi, 444 
robusta from seed, 371, 500 
Grevilleas, 713 
Groundsel, Tyerman's, 580 
Ground, treatment of, 734, 737 
vacant, planting, 85 
Grubs, destructive, 144 
Guano, 744 
Guava, the, 72 
Guelder Rose blighted, 233 ; Chinese, the, 
126; under glass, 60 
Guelder Roses, the, 126 
Guinea-fowl, rearing, 302, 356 
Gunnera manicata, 711 
Gunneras in water garden 
Cork, 359 
Gymnogrammas, 103 



















‚ 452, 523 


at Fota, 


Gynerium arzenteum, 1 
Gypsophila paniculata, 251, 276 


H 


ABENARIA carnea, 53; c. nivos, 
83 


ciliaris, 83 
militaris, 53 
Susanna, 53 
Habenarias, 83 
Habrothamnus, 285 
Hæmanthus, 760 
Catherine, 604 
coccineus, 444 
Halexia tetraptera, tewering-tiwig of the, 
110, 352, 756 
Halimodendron argenteum, 232 
Hamamelis, 756 
virginica, 670 
Hard-wooded plants, greenhouse, 330 
Hardy plant, a new, 627 
plants, continuous blooming, 210; for 
а town garden, 752 ; for cutting, 16" 
325, 628, 773; for pots, 75; for suw- 
cession, 33; ín а Yorkshire garde, 
791; nitrates for, 372; populer, 793 ; 
propagating, 692 ; variety in, Té 
Harebell, alpine, an, 230 
an annual, 276 
double, a, 284 
White Ligurian. the, 274 
Harebells, Annual, 276 
Harpalium rigidum, diseased, Sul, uit: 
Jlowers of, 354 
Harvest festivals, 409 
Hawtinch, the, 439 
Hawthorn, the, 203 
Japanese, the, (02 
Hay, weight of, 500 
Heath cuttings, taking, 636 
Heather, wild, 375 
li-aths, culture of, 652 
for edging, 25 
useful, 156 
Heating, a question of, 412, 170, 545 
apparatus, 456, 660; choked up, 57; 
faulty, 650 ; for greenhouse, 42, $15 
house with yas, 733 
Hedera madeiriensis variegata, 732 
Hedge, an evergreen, 470 
beautiful, in the Isle of Man, 509, 539 
Cherry Plum for, 539 
clipping, 244 
Euonyinus, 519 
evergreens for, 544 
making a, 160, 475 
Mn an, 438 
Rosa rugosa for, 355 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, 343 
Hedychiums, wintering, 544 
Helenium pumilum, 364 
transplanting, 186 
Helianthemum vulyare, 154 
Helianthus, 599 
angustifolius, 205 
argophyllus, 396 
decapetalus, 116, 399 
giganteus, 116 
lewtifiorus, 116, 206, 300, 415 
Miss Mellish, 421 
mollis, 296 
multiflorus, 116, 206, 399 ; In. niasimu-. 
404 
occidentalis, 206 
orgyalis, 116, 296, 309 
Helianthuses, Perennial, 554 
Helianthus rigidus, 116, 206, 364, 399; 
lowers of, 554 
Helichrysum bracteatum, 493 
Heliotrope, 375 
and Nicotiana affinis, 411 
cutting down, 25 
losing its leaves, 746 
Heliotropes, 601 
Hellebores, growing, 140 
propagating, 16 
Hemp, African, the, 200 
Hen, ailing, 220 
broody, 502 
Dorking, ailing, 670 
hatching moorhen's eggs, 132 
laying eggs without shells, 265 
not laying, 720 
sitting, nest for, 730 
with chest troubles, 118 
Hens, ages of, 118 
dying, 635 
suffering from diarrhwa, 178 
Herbaceous plants from seed, 710; tall, 
620; the best twelve, 495 ; thinning 
the shoots of, 124 
Herniaria glabra, 755 
Hibiscus syriacus, 299, 434 
Himantophyllam miniatum, 718, 743 
treatment of a, 104, 218 
Hippophaé rhannoides, 531 
Hives, cleaning and disinfecting, 771 
Hollies, 104, 437 
and their mutilation, 659 
dying, 267 
variegated, 55s 
Holly, common, 651 
unique wreath of, 630 
vellow-berried, 645 
Hollyhock cuttings, 33 
disease, the, 475 
the, 463 
Iollyhocks, 144, 455 
diseased, 131, 448 
for harvest festivals, 402 
preserving, 79, 500 
single, 579 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





llonesty, 62, 554 
Honey, extracting and wax-melting, 336 
harvesting, from straw skeps, 423 
Honeysuckle, cutting back, 354 
French, 653 
green-fly on, 234 
Japanese, losing its leaves, 516 
late-flowering, a, 244 
Honeysuckles, 186 
Bush, 200 
in lower and fruit, 420 
onan arch, 186 
propagating, 540 
Hop-zarden, fowls in, 302 
Hops turning red, 437 
Ногпђеат for seaside, 551 
Horseradish roots, keeping, 219 
Horticulture, lectures on, 25 
Hot-beds, insects in, 130 
making, 741 
short Grass for, 130 
Hot-water р pes and frost, 66; emptyinz, 
al 


House, autumnal flowers in the, 420 
climbers for, 508, 545 
lean-to, plants for, 42 
plants and flowers in the, 47 
plaster-covered. climbers for, 391 
span-roof, heating, 604 
Sweet Peas in the, 296 
Houses, Ivy on, 544 
roof, climbers for, 130 
smali range of, building, 412 
Hoyas, 130 
Hoya, treatment of, 757 
bella, 633 
carnosa, 406 ; training, 531 
winter temperature for a, 335 
!Iamea elegans dying, 130 
Hisavinth, Amethyst, the, 137 
bulb with eleven spikes, 116 
spikes, supporting, 764 
l асіп, 603, 782 
afler blooming, 65 
and Narcissus, Roman, 25) 
and Scillas, 60, 73 
and Tulips, manures for, 702 
for a window, 7 
forcing, 486 
for show, 496 
Grape, 17, 554 
growing, in small pots, 354 
in glasses, 619 
in pots, 452 
lifting, 144 
losing their roots, 734, 755 
manuring, 718 
Roman, 377, 482, 678; after flowering, 
753: for autumn flowering, 346; to 
tiower early, 351 
single, 300 
treatment of, 759 
with many spikes, 96 
Hyacinthus candicans, 604 
Hubernia defolaria, male and female 
moth awl caterpillar, of, 557 
Hydrangea, Climbing, 266 
common, the, as a lawn bush, 625; in 
Aawer in the op*u, 551 ; hortensis, as 
a lawn shrub, 627 
paniculata, 434, 7 in pots, treatment 
of, 513; p. grandiflora, potting up, 66 
Hydrangeas, 301, 551, 625, 758 
after flowering, 574 
blune, 390, 411 
cutting down, 254 
old, 12 
propagating, 353 
pruning back, 283, 303 
treatment of, 736 
turning white, 619 
Hydrocharis Morsus-ranw, 360 
Hymenophyllum, a well-qrown, 328 
Hyinenophyllums, the, 343 4 
Hypericum Moserianum, 452 ; M. tricolor, 





494 
Hypericums, 310 


[CE-HOUSE, building, 572 
Iceland Poppy seed, sowing, 632 
Impatiens Sultani, 400 
India Game pullets ailing, 106 
indian Shot, treatment of, 250 
India-rubber hose, repairing, 190 
plant, 51, 274 ; cutting down, 72; leaves 
of, turning yellow, 406 ; treatment of, 
52, 66, 130, 267 
Indigofera Gerardiana, 252. 
Indoor plants, pests attacking, 651 
Insect enemies, 787, 344, 363, 385, 403, 415, 
428, 468, 513, 529, 557, 596, 617, 651, 
cos, 560, 716, 753; general remarks 
about, 273 
lnxerticide, 193 
Insects, 717 
injurious to Apple-trees, 239 
in potting-soil, 145 
on fruit-trees, 63 x 
“ale, 793 ; and mealy-bug, 777 
Toula helenium, 733 
Ipomæ3 Leari, 557 — . 
Ireland, flower-gardening in, 539 
Iris and Roses, 524 
a note on the, 210 
arenaria, 210 


chinensis, 248 
fimbriata, 248 
trtidigsima, 295, 554 
Flag, 250 


German, moving, 590 


Histrio, flowers of, 665 











Iris juncea, 295 
Kwinpferi, 295 ; grubs attacking, 251 
Mme, Chereau, 167 
Netted, 20, 25, 114 
ochroleuca, 295 
orientalis, 205 
persica, 66% 
Pseud-acorus, 295, 303 
pumila, 196 
reticulata, 666 ; in pots, 20, 114, 731 
Robinsoniana, 147 
ruthenica, 295 
Siberian, part of a group of, at the 
Grove, Dumboyne, 295 
stylosa, 210, 637, 666 
treatment of, 677 
unguicularis, 666 
Irises, 203 
and Gladiolus The Bride, treatment of, 603 
Dwarf, 121, 196 
notes on, 295 
not flowering, 470 
Spanish, 241; aud English, 244,7615; 
for decorations, 16: 
Taller-growing, the, 477 
winter-flowering, 666 
Isle of Man, beautiful hedges in, 209, 
539; Escallonia hedzes in the, 570 
Isolepis gracilis and Ferns, 536 
Ivies, Variegated, 541 
Ivy, 685 
a quick-growing, 454 
canariensis, 589 
Cape, the, 587 
carpets of, 35 
covering house with, 792 
cutting back, 204 
cuttings, striking, 353 
dying, 544 
edyings, planting, 92 
Giant-leaved, the, over a yulcway, T32 
leaves for fireplaces, 19) 
not clinging properly, 03) 
not growing, 702 
on hoses, 511 
on kitchen garden walls, 447 
pruning, 218 
removing, 745 
Ixoras, striking, 749 


















J 


APANESE art of 
flowers, 459 
Japan, flower fasteners used in, 461 
triple arrangement of cut flowers in, A60 
Jasmine, cutting back, 354 
for cutting, 325 
hardy, a beautiful, 282 
moving a, 390 
pruning a, 717, 770 
treatment of, 544 
White, 364 
Jasmines, Cape, 400 
Shrubby and Climbing, 393 
Jasminum gracillimum, 652 
grandiftorum, 308, 655 
nuditlorum, 653 
revolutum, 282 
Jays, rearing young, i4» 
Jay, the, 518 
Jews’ Mallow on the lawn, 625; While, 
the, 208 
July or Gilliflowers, 314 
Juniper, common, 685 
Justicia calycotricha, 473 
Justicias, treatment of, 190 


arranging cut 





KA^LE 32, 316 
Dwarf Green Curled, for small gar- 
dens, 419 
Kales, planting, 388 
Kalmia latifolia, 756 
Kalosanthes, 749 
Kennel manure, 632 
Kent, а cottage in, 209 
Kentias, 684 
Kerria japonica, 756 ; on the lawn, 625 
Kingeups, 152 
Kitchen garden, hedge as a 
545; in poor condition, 
ment for, 733; utilising, 745 
Kniphofias, 325 
Knotweed, Japan, the, 540 
Rock, the, 540 
Sachalian, the, 541 
Kelreuteria paniculata in slower, 624, 
695 





L 


LABURNUM buds stripped off, 160 
Jlowerinq-spray of, 635 
moth, the, 763 
the, 635 
Laburnums, 756 ; not flowering, 670 
Lace-leaf-plant, the, 197 
Lachenalia pendula, 83 
Lachenalias, 88, 130 
Lactuca sonchifolia, 538 
Ladybirds, the, 764 
Lady's Slipper, Long-tailed, the, 331 
Lalia anceps Sanderiana, 723 
autumnalis, 367 ; a. alba, 732 ; a. atro- 
rubens, 643 


Lamb's Lettuce, 724 
Lamp in frame, fumes from, 117 
Lancashire, North, notes from, 163 
Land, badly-prepared, 744 
for Apple-trees, 710 
manuring, 770 
Lantanas, 33 
Lapageria alba, 271; treatment of, G70, 
699 
how to layer the, 327 
in a pot, 422 
leaves, cleansing, 544 
rosea in the open air, 191 
the, 231 
Lapayerias, greenhouse for, 422, 537 
propagating, 327 
unhealthy, 371 
Larkspur, 140 
Lastreas, 375 
Latania borbonica, treatment of, 131 
Lattice-work, climbers for, 218 
Laurel hedye, restoring, a, 530 
Laurels by side of wall, 633 
cutting back, 204, 267 
injured by frost, 37 
pruning, 218 
Laurustinus, cutting down, 159 
for seaside, 551 
injured, 218 
moving a, 422 
Lavender, 314 
cuttings, 407 
Sweet, 533 
Lawn, grubs on, 204 
levelling a, 471, 620 
moles on, 538 
Moss on, 745 
new, a, 30 
patchy, a, 651 
shade trees on, 314 
top-dressing fo 
treatment of 
unsatisfactory, 
weedy, a, 55 
wornis on, 604, 620) 
Lawns, fairy-rings on, 651 
management of, 63 
manuring, 41 
Mossy, 728 
weeds on, 390 
worms in, 70 
Lawn-tennis courts, 702, 733 
Layia elegans, 46, 13 
Leadwort, Blue, 247 
Leadworts, the, 400 
Leaf-mould, 12, 371 
and insects, 390 
and loam, 559 
making, 501 
Leaves, skeleton, making, 335 
spotted, 470 
Levy this Zabucajo, 4 
Leechee, the, 5, 6 
Leek culture, 
London FL 
Musselburg 























7 
or Scotch Flag, 289 





unsatisfactory, 769 
Lemon fritters, 440 
plant, the, 586 
Sponge, 146 
Lentil soup, 115 
Leopard's Bane, perpetual flowering, the, 
441 
Leschenaultia biloba major, 247 
Lettuce All the Year Round, 157 
Cabbage, Lee's Immense Hardy, 172 
Cos, attacked with zreen-fly, 160 
Early Paris Market, 24 
for yreenhouse, 372 
for market, 597 
for winter, 215 
Kingsholm Cos, 679 
notes on, 714 
sowing, 746, 783 
Lettuces, 32, 36 
for small gardens, 419 
sowing, ТІ 
summer, 128 
Liatris, 379 
Libonia floribunda, 682, 795; for a room, 
313 
penrhosiensis, 663 
Licuala grandis, 42 
Licualas, the, 42 
Ligustrum Quilioi, 310 
sinense, 245 
Lilac bushes, treatment of, 177 
Mme. Lemoine, 713 
Lilacs, forced, 40; new, on their own 
roots, 695 ; the, 756 
Lilies, 66, 117, 544 
a border of, 567 
amongst shrubs, 326 
and Stephanotis, 540 
Arum, 516, 559; after flowering, 100; 
diseased, 620, 745 ; increasing, 650 
Belladonna, 485, 559, 581 ; planting, 619 ; 
treatment of, 508 
in pots, 130, 531, 574, 595 
in reservoir, 759 
of the Nile, 438 
of the Valley, 500 ; failing, 515 ; in pots, 
177; potting, 702; transplanting, 
516 ; unsatisfactory, 190 
Plantain, notes on, 312 
planting, 633 
position for, 284 
potting, 596, 620, 647, 660 
Sacred, after flowering, 770 ; and Tulips, 
Ju 
Scarborough, growing, 537 











Lilies, seedling, 454 
Tiger, 397 
treatment of, 468 
unsatisfactory, 187 
Water, 661; and Grasses, arrangement 
of, 661 ; hardy, culture of, 86 ; hybrid, 
hardy, 86 ; in September, 452; in the 
tropics, 17 ; planting, 95 
White, ajar of, 751 
Lilium auratum, 183, 284, 377, 393, 433, 
463, 702, 731; after flowering, 334, 
870; and the past winter, 150; de- 
cayed bulbs of, 50 ; £n atub, 217 ; out- 
of-doors, 500; with 87 blooms, 317, 
437, 448; with 80 flowers, 299; with 
90 flowers, 326 
Browni, 311 
candidum, 407 ; a group of, 657 ; dis- 
eased, 121 ; disease in, on the Riviera, 
552, 581; in vots, 513 
ziganteum, 603 ; not flowering, 100 
Harrisi, 29, 80, 231, 327, 335, 455, 758; 
in a dwelling-house, 600; potting, 
005 ; treatment of, 588 
Henryi, 309, 442 
Kreetzeri, for pots, 413 
lancifolium, 500 
longifiorum, 324 ; 2 Harrisi, 29 
speciosum, 516 
sulphureum, 421 
superbum, 303 
Thunbergianum, varieties of, 292 
Wallichi, 608 
Lily, African, 364; Blue, 232, 247 
Amazon, 267 
and Begonia bulbs, 92 
Arum, 360 ; discoloured, 686 ; green-fly 
in, 770; the, in Ireland, 72? ; three- 
apathed, а, 513 
Belladonna, the, 445, 603 
Bermuda, the, 2 
Chinese Sacred, the, in flower in a bowl, 
630 
culture, 524 
garden, in the, at Warley Place, Essex, 
567 
Golden-vayed, in a tub, 217; of Japan, 
377 
leaves of, withering, 354 
Madonna, a group of the, 657 
of the Valley, 136, 421, 782; and Couch 
Grass, 605 ; crowded, 604 ; flowers of, 
small, 559; forcing, 50, 181, 600, 660 ; 
growing, 93; not flowering, 190 ; re- 
planting, 233 ; soil for, 152; the best, 
163 
Sacred, Chinese, 746; after flowering, 
së 
Scarboro’, 693 ; treatment of, 470 
seed, 718 
seedling, a, 372 
Thunberg's, varieties of, 292 
Tiger, the, in the parks, 45? 
White, diseased, 74 
Lime for destroying slugs, 753 
in potting-soil, 758 
Lime-trees, management of, 544 
moving, 604 ; propagating, 190 
Lime-tree, to kill, 745 
Limnanthes Douglasi, 46 
Linaria minor, 719, 772 
Linnet, winter food for, 13 
Linum trigynum, 283 
Liquid-manure, making, 371 ; using, 501 
Liriodendron tulipiferum, 756, 793 
Littonia modesta, 147, 249 
Loam and leaf-mould, 550 
for potting, 130 
Lobelia, Blue, propagating, 371 
cardinalis, 10 
cuttings of, 603 
Emperor William, 643 
Erinus, 10 
fulgens, 10 
gracilia, showing its beauly as a basket 
plant, 537 
speciosa, 46 
syphilitica, 10 
Lobelias, 10, 601 
Herbaceous, 397 
Locality and climate, 403 
Lomaria nuda, 615 
Lomar:as, the, 615 
Lomariopsis heteromorpha, 79 
London garden, flowers for, 567 
Lonicera Halleana, 244 
Loniceras in flower and fruit, 420 
Loosest rife, 361 
Purple, the, 463 
Lotus and Papyrus, 314 
Lozotænia rosana, 344 
Luculia gratissima, 49, 332 
Lunaria biennis, 62, 554 
Lungworts, the, 398 
Lungwort, Virginian, the, 393 
Lupines, 149 
Lupine, White Perennial, 149 
Lupinus polyphyllus albus, 149 
Lycaste Harrisonim, 115 
plana and variety, 723 
Skinneri, 297 
Lygodium scandens, 22 
Lyre-flower, 228, 264 
Lythrum salicaria, 361 






M 


M4CAROONS, to make, 720 
Madagascar, Man-eating-tree of, 422 
Maggots in gardens, 102 
Magnolia conspicua, 110 ; flowers of, in a 
vase, 110 ; on an Italian Lake, 225 


х 





Magnolia not flowering, 471 
obovata in a Japanese garden, 401 
parviflora, 732 
stellata in pots, 53 
Yulan on an Italian lake, 225 
Magnolias, 110, 402 
for a wall, 573 
propagating, 176 
Magpie Moth, the, 634 
Magpie, the, 501 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 556 
leaves, dyeing, 37 
Maiden-hair, hardy, 545, 588 
Maiden's Wreath, 339 
Mallow, Syrian, the, 434 
Malta, Fern-growing in, 120 
Malt coombings ns manure, 745 
dust as manure, 60 
Man-eating-tree of Madagascar, 757 
Manetti-stock, cutting back, 632 
Mangolds and Swedes, 79 
Manure, 733 
artificial, 79, 270, 686 ; cheap, 170 ; use 
of, 92 
bone, use of, 218 
burnt bones as, 406 
Cocoa-nut-fibre as, 130 
dog's droppings as, 770 
for garden, 547 
green, 574 
liquid, 2, 104, 250, 470, 620 
malt coombings as, 745 ; dust as, 60 
Moss-litter, 669 
peat-Moss as a, 354 
poultry, for Celery, 144 
раб of, 651 
bbit, 532 
rotten, for potting, 354 
sawdust, 354, 371, 406, 746 
stable, liquid, 142 ; use of, 659 
utilising, from sewage farm, 543 
water, 66 ; insects in, 176 
wood-ashes as, 37 
Manures, artificial, for vegetables, 3 
chemical, 702 
garden, 438 
importance of, 357 
use of, 216 
Manuring, 403 
Maple diseased, 203 ; variegated, 775 
Maples, 775 ; Japanese, Dwarf, 352 
Maranta fasciata, 309 
zebrina, 309 
Marguerite-fly, the, 20, 79 
Marguerite leaves diseased, 92, 233, 406 
Marguerites, 587 
and Indian Azaleas, 218 
Blue, 247 
for cutting, 325 
Marica caerulea, 248 
Marigold, French, Double, 140 
Marigolds, African, 304 
Market gardening, 573 
garden, quitting, claims for compensa- 
tion on, 415 

growing for profit, 574 

plants, glass-house, for, 253 ; hardy, for 
495 

Markets, London, Nuts of the, 4 

Marrow, Green Striped, 243 
Vegetable, Long White, 60; shoots, 

266 

Marrows not growing, 372 

Vegetable, 60; for small gardens, 419 ; 
Green Striped, 243; overfed and 
crowded, 283; preserving, 373; un- 
healthy, 455 

Martynias, culture of, 199 

Marvel of Peru, 159, 515 

Masdevallia bella, 453 
Chimera, 453 
Humming-bird, the, 616 
Lindeni, 403 
macrura, 453 
tovarensis, 34, 616 
trochilus, 616 
Veitchi, 34 

Masdevallias, 34, 83, 453 
New Grenada, a group of, 453 

May-bug, immature, 421 

Maze, making a, 107 

Meadow Saffron, common, the, 109 
Saffrons, the, 109 

Meal gruel, Indian, 760 

Mealy-bug, 777 ; destroying, 335 

Meconopsis Wallichi, 312 

Medlar, beauty of the, 551 
fine, a, 499 
fruit unsatisfactory, 555; value of the, 


590 
Medlars and Quinces, storing, 391 
culture of, 485 
gathering, 390 
Medlar-trees, propagating, 558 
Megasea crassifolia, 230 
M „ the, 230 
Melon, heaviest, the, 709 
Hero of Lockinge, 800 
pit, building a small, 432, 450 
pits, sunk, how to build, 499 
stems decaying, 144, 354 
Surda, the, of Afghanistan, 242 
Melons, 566, 753 
cracking, 176 
culture of, 778 
failing, 295 
in Evelyn's time, 329 
notes on, 477 
rotting off, 317 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 360, 366 
Mercury, 218 
Mertensins, 398 
Mertensia virginica, 398 
Mespilus grandiflora, 156 
Snowy, 434 
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Mezereon, the, 434 
Mice and Grapes, 416, 480 
Michaelmas Daisies, 152 
Daisy William Bowman, 152 
Mignonette, a fine, 326 
dying, 251 
in pots, 123, 433 
Machet, 58 
pot, pinching, 717 
seedlings shrivelling, 131 
sowing, 434 
Tree, for winter flowering, 218 
Miltonia Phal:enopsis, 137 
spectabilis Moreliana, treatment of, 207 
Mimulus from seed, growing, 66 
moschatus, 49 
Mina lobata, 45, 569, 582, 043, 799 
Mint diseased, 24, 215 
Mirabilis Jalapa, 159 
Missle-thrush, the, 652 
Mistletoe, 659, 784 
berries, 37 
is it injurious to trees ? 770 
propagating, 681, 739 
Moceasin-flower, 651 
Mock Orange, Large-flowsred, the, 18; 
small-flowered, a, 244 
Moles, 193, 312 
and Turnips, 438 
destroying, 437, 610 
on lawn, 583 
Monarda didyma, 342 
Monkey Puzzle, the, 200 
Monochetum sericeum multiflorum, 713 
Montbretia crocosmimflora aurea imperi- 
alis, 386 
Pottsi, 415 
Montbretias, 432, 485, 508 
as pot plants, 2 
planting, 746, 765 
Moss on Grass, 130 
Moth, lackey, caterpillar anl eggs of, 
478; the, 478 
Lime-looper, mae and female moth of, 
557 
winter, male and feinale of, 557 
Mountain Ash-berry jelly, 488; berries, 
preserving, 407, 421, 424 
Mowing machines, 335 
Mulberries falling, 620 
Mulberry fruit not ripening, 733 
jelly, making, 356, 373 
Mulberry-tree, 686 
planting a, 669 
the beauty of the, 551 
Mulberry-trees, planting, 79 
Mullein, 6 
са» To n à 
^u. «flowered, the, 677 
Pyramidal, the, 677 
the Large Woolly-leaved, 077 
Mulleins, 677 
Musa Вазјоо in a northern French garden, 
493 * 
Ensete, 735; in a Devonshire garden, 
491 
the, 491 ; of cominerce in fruit, 493 
Musas, culture of, 492 
Muscari botryoides cceruleum, 581 
Mushroom bed, treatment of a, 605 
culture, 686 
curious, a, 334 
house, woodlice in, 144 
spawn, making, 215 
Mushrooms, 765, 791 
and their culture, notes upon, 388, 405, 
571 
attacked by insects, 223 
early, 405 
eaten, 633 
for summer, 226 
gathering, 571 
wing, 679; ina fleld, 479 
in orchards, 157 
in winter, 354 
in wooden shed, 79 
management of, 91, 127 
preserving, 302 
Musk, 49, 378 
crimson, 190 
Harrison’s Giant, 49; propagating, 370 
Myosotis palustris, 360 
the, 583 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 50 
Myrtle, 544, 686, 698 
repotting a, 407 
Myrtles, brown scale on, 18) 
for a room, 313 
on walls, 353 
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NABCISSI and Daffodils, 486, 509, 782 
in bloom in the Scilly Isles, 449 
in the Isles of Scilly, 417 
lifting, 117 
Narcissus, 300 
bicolor Horsfieldi, 134 
bulblets, 485 
cyclamineus, 710 
Hoop-petticoat, a, 643 
flower-buds turning brown, 219 
Pheasant’s-eye, larye-flowered, 153 
Polyanthus, failing, 758; Grande Mon- 
arque, а field of, in the Scilly Isles, 
417 


Tazetta in flower in a bowl, 630 
the, in gardens, 449 
triandrus, 114 
Trimon, 643 
Nasturtium-leaves turning yellow, 233 
peculiar, a, 318 
Nasturtiums for trellis, 65 


| 





Nasturtiums on walls, 190 
Nature in the garden, 705 
Nectarines and Peaches, neglected, 390 ; 
keeping, 406 
pruning, 277 
Nectar rees, planting pyramid, 617 
removing, 539 
Ni pou! hes, th, 640 
Ne pirole 7 
acuta, 
davallioides, 75 ; d. furcans, 729 
Dutti, 730 
ensifolia, 729 
exaltata as a basket-plant, 729 
pectinata, 730 
philippinensis, 730 
pluma, 730 
rufescens tripinnatifida, 729 
Nerines, 582 
Nerium, propayating the, 267 
Neslia paniculata, 733 
Nettles, destroying, 437 
Nicotiana atfinis, 325; and Heliotrope, 
410; flowers of, arranged in an 
épergne, 7 ; а. folius variegatus, 696 
colossea variegata, 417 
decurrens, 32 
Nierembergia ricularis, 74 
Nightingale, the, 132 
Night soil, 573 
Nitre, 390 
Nitrogen, 404 
Nut, Barcelona or Spanish, 4, 5 
Brazil, showing seeds or Nuts arranged 
in the fruit, 4 
earth, 4 
Monkey, 4, 5 
Pecan, 4, 5 
Pistachio, 5, 6 
Sapucaia, 4, 5 
Nuts as food, 6 
culture of, 
Monkey, 204 
of the London market, 4 
Nut-trees, 470 
Nymphæa alba, 360 ; planting, 407 
flava, 360 
Laydekeri, 86 
Marliacea, 86, 362 
odorata, 360 
ри maa, 360 
insoni, 86, 362 
sphwrocarpa, 360 
tuberosa, 360 
Nymphieas, hardy, 74 
hybrid, 86 
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04E. Evergreen, for seaside, 551 
voung, moving а, 244 
October flowers of, 579 
Odontoglossum Cervantesi, 123 
cirrhosum, 529 
cordatum, 651 
crispum, 381 
Londesboroughianuin, 799 
lyroglossum, 643 
Rossi, flower of, 716; R. majus, leaves 
of, 310 
Odontoglossums, treatment of, 588 
(Enothera Fraseri, 293 
fruticosa, 276 
glauca, 276 
Lamarckiana, 275 
missouriensis, 275, 309 
speciosa, 275 
taraxacifolia, 275 
(Enotheras, 275 
(Eufs à la neige, 671 
Oil, paraffin, on ground, 558 
Olea fragrans, 544 
Oleander, leaves of, turning yellow, 233 
propagating, 267 
sickly, 559 
Oleanders, 717 
not flowering, 93 
propagating, 284 
Olearia dentata, 212 
Gunniana, 212 
Haasti, 212, 245, 689 
insignis, 212 
macrodonta, 212 
ramulosa, 212 
stellulata, 212 
Olearias, 212 
Omelet, making an, 118 
souffle, 622 
Oncidium ampliatum majus, 202 
crispum, 514 
curtum, a plant in flower of, 514 
Forbesi, 514 
Gardneri, 514 
Gravesianum, 643 
incurvum, 280 
Kramerianum, 436 
leucochilum, 515 
Marshallianum, 514 
ornithorrhynchum, 453 
tigrinum, 453 
Oncidiums, distinct, 514 
Onion, good keeping, a, 664 
magyot, 354, 613 
mildew, 613 
soup, 67; French, 747 ; without meat, 


220 
Onions, 389 

beds for, 573 

exhibition, 613 ; growing, 765; how to 
grow, 582, 602, 023; transplanting, 
613; watering, mulchiug, ripening 
off, 613 

failing, 143 





Onions infested, 470 
new versus old, 466 
pickling, 424 
scalloped, 80 
Spanish, cooking, 04 
storing, during winter, 623 
winter, 289 
Onoclea sensibilis, 375 
Onopordon acanthium, 214 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, 375 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatus, 59 
Opuntia Rapinesquiana, ТОО 
Orange Ball-tree, the, 694 
flower, Mexican, 212, 232, 244 
jelly with custard, 546 
Mexican, the, 156 
pie, 118 
| roly-poly, 80 
syrup, 720 
use of the, 50 
wine, 590 
Oranges, Mock, 18 
Orange-tree in a greenhouse, 318 
repotting, 72 
| unsatisfactory, 318, 758 
| Orange-trees, 102, 130 
| in greenhouse, 66% 
| in pots, 20 
Orchard, renovating, 650 
house, 604 ; red-spider in, 573 
Orchards, Mushrooms in, 657 
Orchard-trees failing, 516 
young, 185 
Orchid, an, for amateurs, 202 
Butterfly, the, 123 
cool-house, a, 297 
curious, a, 331 
Dove, the, 346 
| casily-qrown, aa, 151 
epiphytal, an, with huimming-birds aud 
nest, 345 
house, plants for pond for, 59; cool, a, 
103; work in the, 202, 207, 223, 246, 
265, 279, 310, 346, 367, 351, 413, 436, 
453, 462, 483, 514, 538, 590, 596, 616, 
625, 643, 678, 700, 723 
Lace, the, 580 
Tulip, the, 21 
Orchids, autumn-floweriny, 494 
cool-house, 12 
culture of, 619; commencing, 569 
for a greenhouse, 331 
for amateurs, 776 
for beginner, 9 
for cold-house, 717 
for winter, 310 
from Holmes Chapel, 203 
from India, 463 
from South Norwood, 352 
good, for amateurs, 49 
hardy, 279 
how to grow, 744 
in fernery, 744 
insects amongst, 769 
management of, 12 
one of the most beautiful white-flower- 
ing, 494 
potting, 663 
propagating, 678 
resting, 596 
scale on, 381 
seasonable work amongst, 750 
treatment of, bought at sales, 246 
watering, 530 
Orchis longibracteata, 279 
Ornithogalam arabicum and Gladioli, 149 
Orontium aquaticum, 360 
Orpington, the, 787 
Osmunda regalis, 3^5 
Oswego Tea, 342 
Otiorrhynchus sulcatus, 513 
Ouvirandra fenestralis, 197 
Owl, Barn, the, 356 
Oxalis, treatment of, 531 
Oxera pulchella, 84 ; flowers of, 84 
Oxydendron arboreum, 411 
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р®опл corallina, 579 
Peonies and Lilies, 293 
Paonies, culture of, 34 

Herbaceous, 127 ; increasing, 276 ; plant- 
ing, 46 ; some fine, 211 
not od 470 

T 45, 397; grafting, 284; in pots, 

714 

Poony-flowers in a bowl, 127 
Peony-tree, clump of, in bloom, 397 
Palings, plants for, 305 
Palm and Aspidistra, unhealthy, 79 

Cocoanut, the, 4, 5 

dying, 559 

leaves withering, 300 

Parlour, 130 

seeds, germination of, 19 

sickly, 619 

suckers, 422 

unhealthy, 378, 500, 572, 745 
Palms, 538 

Date, from seed, 65 

in greenhouse, 95, 318 

in rooms, 142, 190, 264 

in summer-time, 249 

one of the newer, 42 

scale on, 588 

sickly, 117 

treatment of, 42, 303, 539 
Palm-tree growing too tall, 284 
Pampas Grass, 603 
Pancakes and Peas, 302 

French, 704 








Pancratium, culture of, 483 


Pancratiums, potting, 604 
treatment of, 604 
Panicum, 1 


Pansies, about, 240, 264, 275 
and spent Hops, 79 
a red-coloured flower amongst, 717 
bedding, a selection of, 264 
cultivation of, 240 
dividing, 334 
dying, 390, 545 
exhibition, 264 
for spring, 109 
infested with aphides, 371 
large-flowering, 291 
miniature varieties of, 264, 291 
Peacock, 184 
planting, 17 
pro ting, 219, 264 
seedling, 150, 266, 617 
striped, 156 
Tufted, 73, 167, 210, 366, 386, 475, 633, 
735, 773 ; at the Crystal Palace, 291; 
from seed, 63, 754; propayating, 242, 
325, 567 ; six good, 99 ; the best, 735; 
two new, 692; undisturbed for two 
seasons, 136; watering, 264 
Pansy, 314 
and Viola, difference between the, 390 
different forms of, 773 
fancy, the, 275, 773 
flowers injured, 284 
seed, sowing, 251 
Tufted, a, J. Rowberry, 692; Archie 
Grant, 158; Blue Gown, 18; Ethel 
Handcock, 692 
Papaver nudicaule, 230 
orientale var., 184 
umbrosum, flower of, 404 
Papyrus and Lotus, 314 
Paraffin in vinery, 8 
soluble, 745 
Park, Battersea, and its flower gardening, 
701 
Ravenscourt, Hammersmith, flowers in, 
415 
Parks, Chrysanthemums in the, 534 
publie, in London, 37 
Parrot picking out its feathers, 191, 797 
troubled with parasites, 26 
Parsley for winter, 385 
Parsnips, 32, 757 
early, sowing, 3 
Parsnip Student, 194 
jelly, 373, 424 
thinning, 318 
wintering, 456 
Passiflora caerulea, 411 
not flowering, 317 
Watsoniana, 313 
Passion-flower, 92 
Blue, the, 411; treatment of, 636 
planting a, 559 
Passion-flowers, 464 
and fruit, hanging-basket of, 441 
Paths, еп, zine for, 79 
gravel, worms on, 191 
Paulownia imperialis, 585, 618; at Ely, 
626 ; flowers of, 535 
Pavia macrostachya, 310 
Peach Alexandra Noblesse, 432 
blossoms, protection of, from frost, 
65 
berder, making a, 432, 451 
culture, open-air, 87 
shoot mildewed, 745 
the, 402 
treatment of, 39, 406 
toast, 653 
weight of fruit of, 542 p 
Peaches and Nectarines, keeping, 406; 
neglected, 399 
cutting leaves off, 353 
eaten by Bees, 454 
tor a cool-house, 669 
for flavour, 592 
glass coping for, 432 
good, 644 
gross growth in, 626 
infested with red-spider, 619 
mnildewed, 190 
on their own roots, 501 
on walls, 329 
packing, 250 
pruning, 277 
under glass, 673 
weight of fruit of, 573 2 
Peach-tree leaves of, 190 ; dropping, 301 ; 
injured, 218 
Princess of Wales, 644 _ 
Peach-trees after fruiting, 372 
disbudding, 102 
dying, 64 
in pots, treatment of, 76 
insects on, 317 
leaves of, dropping, 785 
removing, 559 
seedling, 470 
watering, 670 
Pea Criterion, 679 ee 
Everlasting White, 314, 444; White, in- 
creasing the, 61 
Gladiator, 351 
late, a good, 334 
main crop, 350 
Perfection Marrow-fat, pods of, 3 
Sweet, white, the best, 366 
1 weevil, stripe 1, the, i А 
Peas, a good succession of, + 
and Beans for exhibition, 350 
and pancakes, 302 
and tin, 36 
and Potatoes, 24 
and Tonitits, 407 
best, 715 
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Peas, birds and mice destroying, how to 
prevent, 153 
| diseased, 206, 335 
Dwarf, 218 
Everlasting, 12, 210 
for small gardens, 419 
Green, cooking, 302; preserving, 302, 
ae ; tops of, for soupsand flavouring, 
318 
| grubs devouring, 160 
mildew-covered, 128 
new versus old, 466 
preserving, 371 
sowing, 71 
Sweet, 274, 464, 791; for cutting, 325; 
for hedges, 276; of good colour, 263 ; 
sowing, 733 
Pear and Plum-trees in poor soil, treat- 
ment of, 64 
Bergamotte d' Espéren, 626, 692 ; unsat- 
isfactory, 544 
best-flavoured, 563 
Beurré Bosc, 565 
Beurré Clairgeau, 563 
Beurré d'Amanlis, 564; poor fruit on, 
559 
Beurré Ф Aremberg, 565 
Beurré de l'Assomption, 563 
Bon Chrétien. CWilliarns’ ), 
579 
Citron des Carmes, 564 
diseased, 466 
| Doyenné Boussoch, 563 
Doyenné du Comice, 565, 604 ; fruiting- 
branch of, 138 
Easter Beurré, 564 
Fertility, 745 
Fondante d'Automne, 21, 563 
fruits, unsatisfactory, 371 
Gansel's Bergamot, 563 
Glou Morceau, 563 
Green Chisel, 588 
Heasle, the, 294 
Jargonelle, 563, 565 
leaves diseased, 284, 510 ; insect-ridden, 
381 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, 563 ; poor fruit 
from, 372 
Marie Louise, 563 
Marie Louise d' Uccle, 564 
October, an, 484 
Prickly, Hardy Dwarf, 100 
Slabberchops, 603 
unsatisfactory, 744 
Uvedale's St. Germain, 565 
walls, netting, 396 
White Doyenné, 484 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 564; a heavy 
| crop of, 579 
Pears and Apples for Ayrshire, 579 ; stor- 
ing, 545 
| nttacked by snails, 159 
bad, 454 
Bergamot, 626 
cordon, 380 
cracking, 516 
dessert, best, 21 
diseased, 454 
dropping off, 233 
Dwarf, stocks for, 407 
early, 294, 605 
failing, 542 
for England, 563 
for flavour, 138 
gathering and storing, 483 
owing, 591 
in a basket, 416 
insects on, 406 
not fruiting, 396 
October, 484 ; good, 76 
premature ripening of, 797 
preserving, 488 
protecting, from wasps, 454 
pruning, 277 
ripening, 500 
rotting, 454 
smaller sorts of, 566 
stewing, 503, 690 
storing, 499 
too many, 617 
turning bad at the core, 717 
unsatisfactory, 574 
Pear-tree, a, in flower in Wiltshire, 
6 


а dish of, 


329, 


fruiting twice, 278 
insects on, 500 
Ivy on, 604 
Marie Louise, 76 
not fruiting, 216 
on a trellis, 527 
planting a, 368 
the beauty of the, 320 
trained, 527 
Pear-trees, cordon, a wall of, in fruit, 
380 ; pruning, 353 
lifting, 670 
not fruiting, 591 
second blossom on, 371 
unhealthy, 176 
Pearl-bush, the, 90, 736 
Peat-moss-litter, use of, 354, 388, 530 ; as 
a manure, value of, 354; in a garden, 
12 
Pelargonium, an immense truss of, 509 
leaves spotted, 130, 176 
Oak-leaved, treatment of a, 144 
Pelargoniums, 197 
after flowering, treatment of, 144 
and Fuchsias for show, 42 
blight on, 144 
Cape, 49, 204 
culture of, 445 
during winter, 665 
early-flowering, 144 
failing, 714 








Pelargoniums, Fancy and Zonal, 757; 

striking cuttings of, 144 

Ivy-leaved, 371; double, the best, 55; 
scabby, 651 | 

old, cutting back, 544 | 

Regal, 253 ; culture of, 230 ; diseased, 

(C 

seedling, 219 

twelve for conservatory, 407 

wintering, 670 


winter-flowering, 156 | 


Zonal, 78 ; and Ivy-leaved, 177 ; failure 
of, 176; for a room, 27 ; for winter- 
flowering, 190; housing cuttings of, 
601; in a London greenhouse, 117 ; 
losing their leaves, 190, 204 ; propaga- 
ting, 58 ; striking, 144 

Pelliea atro-purpurea, 343 

flexuosa, 343 

geraniifolia, 343 

intramarginalis, frond of, 343 

sagittata, 343 

ternifolia, 343 

Pellwas, the, 343 
Pellionia pulchra, 443 
Pentstemon antirrhinoides, 477 
Pentstemons, 604 
cuttings of, striking, 297 
seil for, 334 
Pepper-bushes, the, 310 
Perennials, hardy, 422 ; for cutting, 770 ; 
for market, 495, 559; planting, 619 ; 
sowing seeds, 293 

for a border, 509 

for exhibition, 407 

for sowing in June, 228, 241 

Perfume and colour, 324 

Pergola, a, in an Italian garden, 443 

Pergolas, 88, 443 

Peristeria elata, 846 

Pernettya mucronata, a shoot of, bearing 
erimson berries, 379 

Pernettyas, 379 

Petroleum, casks for water, 267 

Petunia, free-flowering, 438 

Petunias, 84, 587 

big-flowered, 559 

Double, 181 

propagating, 16 

treatment of, 686 

Phacelia campanularia, 62 
Phaius grandifolius, 21 
Phalenopsis Stuartiana, showing how it 
grows naturally, 123 
Pheasant, rearing, 145 
Philadelphus, 18 
grandiflorus, 18 
microphyllus, 244 
Phlox Drummondi, 353 
Herbaceous, the, 738 
White Herbaceous, 738 
Phloxes, hardy, 633 
Herbaceous, 386, 444 ; the best, 292 
in pots, 335 
Phormiun tenaz by the waterside ina 
southern Irish garden, 367 
Photographic competition, 1895, list of 
prizes, 671 
Phryngium variegatum, 443 
Phyzelius capensis, 394 
Phyllocactus crenatus, 253 
delicatus, 253 
Phyllocactuses, 253 
Physalis alkekengi, 541 
Franchetti, 627 
Picea lasiocarpa, 782 
Pickerel-weed, Heart-leaved, 361 
Pickling, 424 
Picotees and Carnations, 300 
arranged ia а simple way ina jar, 201 
border, 232 
Pig dung, 744 
manure for plants, 144 
Pigeons, dying, 455, 561 
feeding, 268 
treatment of, 605 
Pine, Austrian, the, 551 
cones, treatment of, 452 
Norfolk Island, 699 
Pink, Cheddar, 280 

common white, a border of the, 210 

Her Majesty, forcing, 437 

Mrs. Sinkins, a bowlful of, 680 

Napoleon II., 222 

Seedlin 








White, Purity, 153 
versus Carnation, 390 
Pinks, an edging of, 210 
garden, 153 
aced, treatment of, 370 
not flowering, 605 
planting, 65 
soil for, 300 
white-flowered, 680 
Pinus austriaca, 551 
Pipes, hot-water, jointing, 390 ; paint for, 
82, 317, 632; separating, 702; Port- 
land cement for, 267 
repairing, 83 
Pistacia vera, 6 
Pit, constructing a, 758 
Pitcher-plant, the, 640 
Pitcher-plants, 640 
heating a, 734 
Pits, a question of, 757 
utilising, 651 
Plantain, Great, the, in a Devonshire 
garden, 491 
Plantains on lawns, destroying, 335 
Water, 360 
Plant case, heating a, 485 
Jine-leaved, a, 19 
hardy, a bold-leaved, 711 
house, how to clean glass on, 517 
houses, 718, 732, 742 





hunting in the Alps, 224 
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Planting, seaside, 519, 551 
Plants affected with heat and fangus, 448 

after Tomatoes in a greenhouse, 354 

and bulbs, mildew on, 703 

and Ferns in conservatory, 141 

and shrubs and the past winter, 45 

and the frost, 119 

and the past winter, 163, 183 

arranging, without staying, 742 

Bee, 439 

climbing, for south wall, 639 

cutting down, 544 

decorative, 616 ; for a greenhouse, 313 

dwarf, for margin of shrubberies, 37 

flowering and foliage, winter, 799 

foliage, for shaded greenhouse, 102 
hardy for cutting, 159 

for a Bournemouth garden, 559 

for autumn flowering, 390 

for edge of concrete pond, 93 

for exhibition in early August, 558 

for gold-fish globe, 771 

for house in manufacturing town, 717 

for lean-to greenhouse, 558 

for unheated conservatory, 525 ; green- 
house, 25 

for vases, 169 

for winter flowering, 51 

from seed, 662 

fruiting, dusting with lime, 284 

fumigating, 619 

grouping, 155 

growing, for sale, 545; for the trade, 
734 


$: 
hanging-basket for, 83 
hardy dwarf spring-flowering, 134 ; for a 
border, 540; for shrubbery border, 
293 
herbaceous, 700, 771 ; from seed, 641; 
tall, 639 
in a drawing-room, 670 
in a frame, wintering, 434 
in our readers' gardens, rare and in- 
teresting, 253 
in pots, 89 
insects on, 589 
in summer, removing, 117 
in the house, 47, 362 
in tubs, 717 
New Zealand, 620 
pot and insects, 718 
raisiny, in a propagator, 742 
rare, some, 147 
repotting, 530 
scale on, 407 
scented, 49 
ерни йоне, propagating, 58 
that have done flowering, 300 
unhealthy, 669 
water, native, 360 ; the best, 360 
watering, 493 
waterside, 556, 581 
white fly on, 266 
winter-blooming, 79; in greenhouse, 
400 ; soft-wooded, 712 
Platycodon autumnale, 150 
Platycodons, 150 
Plot of land, planting а, 617 
Plum Archduke, 113 
Autumn Compote, 113 
Belle de Septembre, 113 
Cherry, for hedges, 539 
Chinese, Double-rlowered, 42, 683 ; forced, 
683 


Coe's Late Red, 112 

dessert, a good, 516 

Early Prolific, 185 ; fruiting-branch of, 
Б> 


Grand Duke, 113, 433 

Green Gage, 769 ; rough-skinned, 391 

Jefferson's, 481 ; not fruiting, 559 

late, a good, 627 

Late, River's, 113 

Myrobella, the, 573 

Nouvelle de Dorelle, 644 

Pershore, the, 432 

Sturt, 40 

the, 402 

Victoria, fan-trained, management of, 
80; insects on leaves of, 484; sum- 
mer pruning of, 318 

Washington, 395 

Plums, bottling, 440, 456, 472 
cracking, 300, 407 


early, 185, 239 
good, two, 465 
te, 112 ; planting, 112 


leaves of, lighted 368 

pruning, 277 
Plum-tree, pruning, 702 

seedling, a, 390 
Plum-trees as espaliers, 516 

in poor soil, 64 

not fruiting, 396 

on walls, pruning, 101 

raising a, 550 

selection of, 112 

unfruitful, 176 
Plumbago capensis, 65, 247, 284, 372, 695 ; 

from cuttings, 309; treatment of, 670 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, 132 
Poinsettia after flowering, 9 
Poinsettias, 651 

culture of, 686 

cutting for market, 651, 699 
Polyanthuses, 91, 356 

and Primroses, dividing, 144 

seedling, 727 
Polyanthus, Old Blue, the, 75 

the, 724, 725 

transplanting, 219 
Polygala chamebuxus purpurea, 614 
Polygonum cuspidatum, 540; C. coni- 

pactum, 305 
sachalinense, 541 


хи 





Polygonum vaceinifolium, 540 
Polygonums, the, 540 
Poly podium, 375 
aureum areolatum, 730 
Pomegranate, 266 
Pond, Arums for a, 33 
concrete, plants for edge of, 95 
Pond-flower Cape, 361; culture of, 
planting, 360, 407 
Pontederia cordata, 361 
Pontederias, 360 
Poplar, Black, flowering, 254 
Poplars, 371 
and Willows, for seaside, 551 
loppinz, 451 
Poppies, Te eland, 210 
К Мар the, 199 
0 the 323 
Bus ish, White, the, 500 
Caucasian, Scarlet, the, 404 
Eastern, the, 18+ 
French, flower of, 140 
Himalayan, Blue, the, 312 
Horned, the, 326 
Iceland, 230 
Plume, the, 276 
seed, sowing, 104 
Porch, flowers for a, 33 
Portulaca grandiflora, 136, 393 
Portulacas, 136 
Posy, sweet, a, 324 
Potato, a white round, 613 
Beauty of Hebron, 784 
dish, a, 720 
Early Puritan, 447 
for forcing, ay 
Forty-fold, 
plot, worms | in, 470 
Prizetaker, the, 535, GOL 
rolls, 472 
Sharpe's Victor, 115 
Snowdrop, 753 
soup, 456 
The Bruce, 97 
Windsor Castle, 613 
Potatoes, 437, 575, 589, 74L 
amongst the, 470 
and Peas, 24 
ashes for, 686 
best, 715 
boiled in their skins, 546 
creamed, 456 
early, 115, 620 ; best, 13 
Early Aenea, | 765 
earthing up, 250 
for small gardens, 419 
from Kent, 123 
injured, 219, 265 
in pots, 624 
in succession on same zround, 702 
kidney, coloured, 535 
new versus old, 466 
notes on, 509 
not properly earthed up, 391 
one stem to, 769 
planting, 71 
rou id, two good, 406 
scabby, 406, 589 
second early, 783 
seed, 479, 604, 733 ; storing, 170 
sprouting, 619, 742 2 
storing, 177, 479 
troughs for, 620 
two crops of, 350 
two good, 97 
when to dig, 353 
white round, a, 615 
wintering, 651 
Potentillas, 210 
Pot-pourri, Aunt Di's, 351 
Rose-leaf, 630 
Pots, size of, 632 
Pottery for flowers, 543 
Potting, loam for, 130 
peat for, 702 
rotten manure for, 454 
soil, lime in, 758 
soot for, 12 
Poultry, breed of Plymouth Rock, 561 
diseased, 145 
for cottage garden, 106 
keeping, 606, 653 ; profitable, 515 ; 
ful hints on, 356, 439, 502 
lessons of the winter, T87 
management of, 746 
manure for garden crops, 129 
mating white Leghorns, 423 
overfeeding, 105 
plumage in, faulty, 252 
Plymouth Rock, 532 
profitable, 472 
run, 576 ; rent for a, 161 
seasonable notes on, 487, 599 
suffering from roup, 132 
Sunflower seeds for, 532 
yard, treatment of, 319 
Primrose, an alpine, in an Esses ya den, 


121; 





use- 





481 
Bird's-eye, 727, 728 
Bunch, 727 


Caucasian, 725 
Chinese, 727 
Double Crimson, the, 121, 149 
Evening Dandelion-leaved, 275 ; Fraser's, 
293 ; Lamarck's, 62; Missouri, 275 
Fairy, 728 
garden, Scottish, a, 179 
green-flowered, a, 131 
Himalayan, 198, 727 
Japanese, the, 150 
of the hedgerow, 726 
Siebold's, 683 
the, 754 
Primroses, 571 
alpine, 481 














GARDENING 


Priuroses and Polyanthuses, dividing, 111 
dividing, 204 
Evening, 275 | 
Indian, 195 
seedling, 422, 455 
some of the finer, 725 
Primula Allioni, 481 
атпа, 725 | 
capitata, 199, 72 T, 125 | 
Chinese, the, 725 | 
cortusoides, varieties of, 121 | 
dentigulata, 195, 728 
farinosa, 481, 728 | 
| 
| 






floribunda, 193, 242, 723 ; out-of-doors, 
GOL 
imperialis, 198, 728 
intermedia, 726 
{prone 150, 153, 725 
atifolia, 481, 728 
luteola, 728 
marginata, 481, 728 
minima, 728 
mollis, 198, 728 
Munroi, 728 
nivalis, 195, 726, 723 
obconica, 727 
obtusifolia, 725 
or Primrose family, 721 
prolifera, 728 
Reidi, 198, 728 | 
rosea, 108, 726, 723 
rotundifolia, 193, 728 
seedlings, 745 | 
Sieboldi, 159, 725, 726 | 
sikkimensis, 195, 614, 725 
xinensis var. 
Stuarti, 195, 
viscosa, 153, 4s 
vulgaris, 726 
Primulas, are they poisonous 
Chinese, 512; damping, 
white, increasing, 98, 
572, yrubs injuring, 7 
of, 55%; young, pottin н. б 
some of the finer, 725 
Prince’s Feathers, the, 508 
Privet and Thorns, propagating, 65 
bushes, 619 
fine, a, 245 
hedge, an old, 770 
Promeniea citrina, 103 
graminea, 103 
Rollinsoni, 103 
stapelioides, 103 
Promen:eas, 103 
Propagating bed, a, 1, 731 
frame, 37 
Propagator, 742 
failing, 79 
raising plants in a, 742 
small, making a, 50 
steaming, 12 
Pruning, summer, 277 
winter, 730 
Prunus and Amygdalus on the lawn, 625 
sinensis fl.-pl., 42 ; forced, 653 
Paxila rose, 658 
Psychotria jasminiflora, 60 
Pteris cretica cristata Forrancei, 47 
Pudding, bird's-nest, 503 
bread and Apple, 635 ; ; and butter, 635 ; 
and jam, 635 ; crumb and marmalade, 
035 
caramel, 653 
Cornflower souffle, 704 
golden, 622 
‘hasty, 802 
Oatmeal, boiled, 802 
queen's, 638 | 
Puddings, 440 
a few, 704 
bread, some, п? 
Pullets dyi ing, 
early -hatehed, 236 
eating their feathers, 717 
laying under bushes, 757 
not laying, 621 
Wyandotte becoming broo:ly, 
Pumpkin, 576 
Pumpkins, cooking, 476 
Puschkinia 80151968, TUS 
Pyracantha Lelandi, 603 
Pyrethrum, propagating, 16 
Pyrethrums, 485 
not doing well, 293 
shifting, 191 
Pyrolas, the, 109 
Py rus japonica, 407 ; fruiting, 531; fruit 
of, 539; in a metal rase, 462; pre- 
serve made from the fruit of, 590; | 
propagating, 186 | 
Malus floribunda, 174 


Q 


UAMASH, 154 
Quassia-chips for green-fly, 02 
Mick. pudding, 440 
Onion Japanese, the, in а inetal vase, 
462 
preserves, 408 
the, 736 
Quinces and Medlars, storing, 391 
planting, 451 












iin an Essex arden, tl 

? 196 

il; double | 
from seed, 
treatment 

ul 
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RABBIT, fattening, 606 
keeping, 423; profitable, 301 
manure, 421; value of, 733 





ILLUSTRATED. 





Rabbit, sickly , 734 I 
Rabbits, breeding, 191 
destroying shiubs, 37 
on Grass, 704 
weakly, 503 
young, management of, 657 
Radishes, sowing, 71 
Railway station, prize for best decorated, 
502 
Rain-water, smelling badly, 159, 182 
Raisins, stewed, 653 
Ranunculus aquatilis, 361 
in a cotta rdeu; 183 
Lingua, : 
Raminculuses, wintering, 170 
Raphiolrpis огага, 602 
Raspberries, 174, 406, 574 | 
autumn-bearing, 574 ; fruiting. 475 
best, the, 769 
border for, 769 
failing, 542 
ralvanised wire and, 131 
in late October, 546 
planting, 527 
treatment of, 52, 340 
taspberry-canes, thinning, 
diseased, 511 
Norwich Wonder, 432 
transplanting, 219 
Rats, plague of, 117, 127 
water, destroying, 117 
Raven, the, 546 
Redpole, Lesser, the, 719, 772 
Red-spider, 303 ; and Cucumber, 590; on 
Roses, remedy for, 317 
Redstart, the, 205 
Reed, New Zealand, the, 1 
of the marshes, 1 
Refuse, value of, 717 
Retinospora ericoides, 171! 
filicoides, 174 
filifera, 174 
leptoclada, 174 
lycopodioides, 174 
obtusa, 174 
pisifera, 174 
plumosa, 174 
squarrosa, 174 
Retinosporas, 174 
Rhodochiton volubile, 400, 412 
Rhododendron dahuricum, 645 
from seed, 79 
greenhouse, hybrid, a beautiful, 333 | 
Luscombeanum, 90 
Nobleanum, 659 
Princess William of Wurtembur; и, 705 
Sesterianuin, 383 
„standard, a, 697 
sweet-scented, not flowering, 717 | 
the, 645 
transplanting, 51 
Rhododendrons and the frost, 90 
cutting down, 25 
from seed, 13 | 
greenhouse, 383 | 
hybrid, straggling, eutting back, 201 
indoor, 415 
in the gardens of Exsholt Hall, Shipley, 
645 
not flowering, 218 | 
propagating г, 031 
pruning, y 22, 769 
removing, 
standard, 7 т 
transplanting, 517 
twelve good, 775 
Rhodotypos kerrioidex, 20s 
Rhubarb, 219, 422, 6% 
a good, 195 
and other roots, 623 
and Sago, 704 
and Seakale in tubs, 43 
a note on, 172 
forcing, 517 
for forcing, 372 
gathering, 176 
growing, 390 
Hawke's Champagne, 195, 254 
house, a, 687 | 
jam, making, 220 
jelly, 373 
the best, 25 
the earliest, 455 
transplanting, 219 
Rhus cotinus, 331 
typhina, 618 
Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 49 | 
Ribes, 756 | 
Rice crumpets, 053 
gruel, 772 ! 
pudding, 622; with berries, 455 
soup, 720 
with cheese, 720 
Richardia Little Geni, 96 
Ricinus communis, 77 | 
Rockery i making a, 530, | \' 
Rockfoil, Juniper, the, 
Rockfoils, notes on, 739 
Rock garden, a natural, in North Wales, 
505 ; a path in, fringed with graceful 
and dwarf-/lowering plants, 240; at 
base of trees, 390 ; beautiful, a, 911; 
beautiful, at W ае y Place, Essex, 211; 
dry, plants fora, 770 ; plants for, 531; 
Roses for the, 689; hady, 284; 
shire, portion of а, 165 
gardens, about, 165 ; artistically formed, 
240 
Rock Rose, Florentine, the, 521 
Roses, the, 521 
Rodgersia podophylla in flower, 581 
Rogiera gratissima, 658 






159 


























York- 








Romneya Coulteri in a Sussex garden, 
509 


Room, heating a, 703 | 


Коош, Libonia floribunda for a, 313 
Myrtles for a, 313 
plants for yas-lighted, H, 514; 
winter, 531 ; treatment of, 130 
winter-flowering Carnations for, 315 
Rooms, Ferns for, 169 
Palms in, 143, 264 
root-pruning, 501 
roots, forcing, 714 
storing, 570 
Rootwork, 379 
Rosa acicularis, 257 
alpina, 257 
berberidifolia Hardyi, 200 
Brunonis, 257 
camelliæjlora, 44 
cinnamomea, 183 
indica, 257 
lucida, 257 
moschata nivea, 
polyantha, 257 
rubifolia, 257 


for 











rugosa, 193, 257, 258, 470 ; for hedges, 
385; in a metal vase, 459; r. calu- 
carpa, 641 


sinica, 588, 665 
spinosissima, 260) 
Rose Abel Carrièr 

Айпёе Vibert, i 

A. К. Мат», 2 

alba rosea, 441 

Alpine, the, 2 

Amazone, 

and Passion-flower, 363 

Anna Olivier, Tea-buds of, 255 

Annie Wood, 665, 

Archduchess Marie Immaculata, 512 

Austrian Copper Brier, 42 

Baroness Rothschild, 44, 255 

bed, damp, a, 746 

Belle Lyonnaise, 100 

Blairi No. 2, 250 

blooms, pale, 633 

Boule de Neige, 260 

Bouquet d'Or, 100, 411 

Bourbon, Souvenir de la Malinaisci, 
263, 598 

Bramble, the, 257 

Brier cuttings, 473; 
631 

Bruce Findlay, 44, 441 

buds and leaves, falling. 65 ; bursting, 
233; not opening E properly. 307 

bud, unhealthy, 2: 

Burnet, the, 260 

bush for water-barrel, 257 

Caanellia-Howered, the, 44, 

Camoens, 441, 

Carolina, the, 345 

Celeste, 258 

Céline Forestier, 462 

chafer, 603 

Chas. Lefebvre, 44 

Cherokee, the, 665 

Cheshunt Hybrid, 259 ; scarlet, 44 

China, 257 

Christmas, 735 







; flower af, 30 











Lady Penzance, 





Climbing, 652; Devoniensis, 650; De- 
voniensis, pruning, 144; Niphetos, 


414 
Cloth of Gold, 414 ; in India, 375 
Comtesse de Frigneuse, 45 
Comtesse de Serenye, 641 
cuttings, 390; in water, treatment of, 

558; making, 371; Maréchal Niel, 

158 ; striking, 371 
Devoniensis, 183 
diseases, 317 
Duchesse d'Auerstadt, 100, 612 
Duke of Edinburgh, 41, 665 
Duke of Teck, 665 
Dupuy Jamain, 44, 665 
Earl of Dufferin, 665 
Emilie Dupuy, 100 
Etienne Levet, 562 ; flowers uf, 551 
failure, a, 45 
Félicité Perpétuée over a house frou’, 

609 
Fellenberg, 385 
flowers opening b badly, 574 
foliage eaten, 237 
for arch, 104 
for greenhouse, 354, 604 
Francisca Krüger, 441 
Gen. Jacqueminot, 4+; 





treatment of. 





530 
Gloire de Dijon, 95, 100, 263 ; a rival to. 
738; ina ; in conservators . 


712; in greenhouse, 526 ; leggy, G20; 
on a wall, 516 ; standard tree of, 100; 
unsatisfactory, 307 

Gloire des Rosomanes, 461 

Gloire Lyonnaise, 259, 462 

G. Nabonnand, 355 

grafted, dying, 79 

growing, 269 ; too tall, 207 

Guelder, С hinese, 226 

Gustave Regis, 441 

hardy, 393 

Harrison's Brier, 300 

Harrison's Yellow, 262 

hedge, 207 ; making a, 255 

Henrich Schultheis, 44 

Henriette de Beauveau, 100 

Her Majesty, 665 

Hybrid Sweet Brier, 
263 

Impératrice Eugénie, 711 

in a vinery, 436 

infested with insects, 470 

Japan, 257, 258 

Japanese, 193 ; 

jar, a, 264 

Jean Pernet, 44 

Jericho, 186 


Lord Penzance, 


ina metal case, 159 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





koe La France, on own roots, 357 

Laurette Messimy, 441 

leaves blighted, 105; curling, i 
damaged, 12; diseased, 414; dying 
of, 251; eaten, 461; injured, 
251; insect eaten, 12; red rust оп, 
161; shrivelling, 254; spotted, 176, 
251; sticky, 436 ; unhealthy, 234, 318 

L'Idéal, 557 ч 

Maréchal Niel, 9, 65, 130, 173, 203, 470, 
619, 620, 650; and others 207; 
branches of, dying suddenly, 9?; 
brown spots on, 784 ; colour of, 152 ; 
cuttings of, 139; leaves of, falling 
off, 117; on its own roots, 636; 
repotting, 219 ; swelling, 573; treat- 
ment of, 407,530; unhealthy, 150, 

сор, 345, 574, 584 
argaret Dickson, 665 

Marie d'Orleans, 345 

Marquise de Salisbury, 441 

Mdlle. Annie Wood, 559 

Merveille de Lyon, 44 

ep 441 

Mme. Angele Jacquier, 158 

Мше. Barthelemy Levet, 100 

Mme. Bérard, 100, 393 

Mme. Chauvry, 100, 441 

Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, 15 

Mme. Eugénie Verdier, 100 

Мше, Georges Bruant, 711 

Mme. Joseph Bonnaire, 462 

Mone. Lambard, 262, 411 

Mme. Trifle, 100 

Mme, Victor Verdier, 41 

Mons. Furtado, 45 












201 

Moss, Cristata, 711 ; not flowering, 203 

Mrs. J. Laing, 44 

Mrs. Rumsey, 345 

Musk, Old, the, 257; the, 051, 715 

Narcisse, 45 

new, a, 345 

Niphetos, cutting down a, 233 ; cuttings 
of, 159 

notes, 81 

not flowering, 441 

on Pine-tree, 733 

(rrange-coloured disease on, 193 

outdoor, 81 

Panl Nabonnand, 358 

Paul's Single White, 257 

Penzance Sweet- Brier, 150 

Perle de Lyon, 45 

pests, 126 

Pink Rover, 229 

planting, 526 

pot culture of the, 261 

President, 441 

Prince Camille de Rohan, 665 

Princess of Wales, 441 
runing, 730 

ine Marie Henriette, 95, 229, 211 

Réve d'Or, 393 

Rosieriste Jacobs, 209 

Rubens, 250 

Ruby Gold, 441 

saw-flv, stem-boring, on, 229 

Scotch Brier, 262 

season, the, 269 

shoots, unhealthy, 436 

soil for, 4S6 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, 441 

Souvenir d' Elize Vardon, 56 

Souvenir de Sabirolles, 650 

Хомтепїт d'en Aint, 258 

standard, 651 

storks, 159; about, 435; planting, 135; 
seedling, #36 

straggling, 233 

suckers, 251 

Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, 260 

Sweet Brier, asa hedge, 496, 526; Janet's 
Pride, 524 

Tra, Catherine Mermet, Edith 
Gifford, 257; leaves of, falling, 37; 
President, 496 ; The Bride, 258 ; treat- 
ment of cuttings of, 530 

the old Cabbage or common Provence, 
7M 

Tortriz, 344 

Viscountess Folkestone, 462 

W. A. Richardson, 36, 557 

white, a fragrant, 526 ; Banksian, not 
flowering, 263 

wik, а new, 473 

Roses, 171, 300, 445, 669, G70, 712, 751, 

тә 

a bed of, 619 

about, 237 

after the frost, 56 

a little garden of, 461 

amateur championship, the, ost 

and Camellias, 6J4 

and Clematis, 385 

and Grasses, arrangement of, 631 

and Iria, 524 

and other climbers, 12% 

arranging and planting, 473 Р 

Austrian Brier, yellow and copper, 257 

Banksian, 139 ; and other climbing, 158 

beautiful garden, 256 5 

test pink and crimson, 652; time to 
order, 598 

Brier, seedling, 670; Sweet, propaga- 
ting, 354 

budded, treatment of, 485 

budding, 198, 260, 743 

by Christmas, 556 

China, miniature, 545 Р 

choice, selections of, 609, 610 

Christmas, 121, 120, 687, 710, 791; from 
seed, 598 ; growing, 149 ; transpiant- 
ing, 150 





255; 








i 
toses, climbing, 93, 384, 609,669 ;апа other, | 
139; and their uses, 526 ; for a London 
greenhouse, 203; for conservatory, 
558; or pillar, 609; pruning in cold 
greenhouse, 191 ; yellow-coloured for 

greenhouse, 574 
Cluster, over an arch in a Herford- 
shire garden, 139 
cut, 631; keeping, 306 
cutting back, 437 ; for exhibition, 228 
Dahlias amongst, 575 
Dijon Tea, 100 
Dwarf, growing too high, 390; Tea, 
under glass, 669; Tea, winter, pro- 
tection of, 609 
enemies of the, 344 
exhibition, arranging, 229 ; staging, 228 
extra hardy, 171 
for a bed, 619 
tor a Chelsea garden, 393 
for a conservatory, 58, 461, 619 ; wall, 470; 
550 
for an unheateel greenhouse, 242, 557 
for arches, 603 
for buttonholes, 718, 745 
for east, wall, 182 
for exhibition, 223 
for fence, 573 
for hedges, 632 
for smoky suburb, 785 
for south-west wall, 557 
for the rock-garden, 689 
for unheated greenhouse, 604 
for wall, 515, 526, 531, ! 584, 686 
free-flowering, 393 
Gloire de Dijon, 758 ; in conservatory, 
687 
green-fly on, 176, 2: 
growing, in border, 57 
how to plant, 609 
hybridising, 559 | 
Ilybrid Perpetual, 256, 620 ; a border of, 
561; Dwarf, for pots, 306; strong- 
growing, 665; the older kinds of, on 
own roots, 531; Sweet Brier, 633; 
Tea, 256 | 
in a greenhouse, 198 
in a suburban garden, 221 
in bleak districts, 105 
indoor, 81 
in house, 734, 743 
in jadoo fibre, 514 
in pots, 269 | 
insects on, 251, 473 
in 1895, 260, 299 
Japanese, 641 ; a variety of the, GM 
labellinz of, 609 
making new growth, 733 
manures for, 595 
manuring, 784; and protecting, GL 
Maréchal Niel, 531 ; colour of, 115 ; mil- 
dew on, 121 ; unhealthy, 66 
mildew on, ӨЗ, 284, 301, 317, 335, 414, 
574, 733, 752 ; remedy for, 317 
mulching, 631 
newly-budded, starting, 462 
new, of the past season, 357 
on a Devonshire cottage, 169 
on Manetti-stock, 251 
on their own roots, 251, 384, 542, 561 ; 
and the Brier-stock, 501 
Orange-fungus on, 730 
own-root versus budded, 668 
paeking, 140 
red-down, 190, 219, 515, 604, 686, 751 
Pink and White Moss, a bowl of, 26 
planting, 44, 574 ; hints on, 589, 609 ; in 
London suburb, 117 
plants between, 191 i 
pot, 669; culture of Hybrid Perpetual, 
460; for window-box, 27; in cool- 
house, 558; pruning in greenhouse, 
603 ; treatment. of, 474 
potting, 266 
preparation of soil for, 593 
pruning, 30, 127, 267, 407, 471, 516, 559. 
751, 784 
red-rust on, 317 
seasonable work amongst, 158 | 
seeding, 323 | 
silver medal, of the past, season, 357 
single plants of, on lawns or borders, 
609 
























| 








six best climbing, 774 
soil for, 651; and insertion of stocks, 
435 
some good autumnal, 441 
standard, for button-hole flowers, 515 ; 
grub on, 556; pruning, 52: staking, 
609 
stocks, for, 733 
suffering from wind, 530 
Sweet Brier, hybrid, 24, 354 
Tea, 255 ; and Starworts, 507 ; budding, 
633, 668 ; Dijon, 126 ; Dwarf, pruning, 
669 ; Hybrid, new, 237 ; Hybrid Per- | 
tual, and other, 255 ; in August, 344; | 
in pots, 57, 306, 641; new, 237; not | 
blooming, 462; оп a gravelly soil, | 
115; out-of-doors, 516; potting, 307; | 
propagating, 234; protection of, in | 
winter, out-of-doors, 530; pruning, | 
393 ; the best, 619; two beautiful, 229 | 
the newer, 21 ! 
tine to plant, or replant, ^93 | 
| | 
| 
| 














to bloom successionally, 7 

too vigorous, 473, 514 

training, 603 

transplanting, 307 

treatment of, 140, 436, 589, 717, 758; on 
their arrival from the nursery, 598 

under glass, 57, 561 

unhealthy, 526 

unsatisfactory, when first flowering, 
SUT 


Roses, weevils on, 144 
White and Yellow, 652 ; fly оп, 229 
window, 207 
winter, 711; protection of Standard, 
Tea, and Noisette, 609 
Yellow, Dwarf, 44 
Kose-trees and Dahlias, treatinent of, 203 
Dwarf, 414 
in greenhouse, 745 
standard, pruning, 530 
transplanting, 485 
unhealthy, 300 
Rubus Chamemorus, 126 
deliciosus, 469 
japonicus tricolor, 732 
laciniatus, 457 
Nutkanus, 152 
on the lawn, 625 
pheenicolasius, 607, 707 ; fruiting-shoot 
of, 623 ; in Fifeshire, 685 
rosiefolius, 695 ; r. plenus, (GSI 
Spectabilis, 152 
Rudbeckia laciniata, 326 
Newmani, 579, 603, 614 
purpurea, 443 
speciosa, 386 
Ruscus aculeatus, 371 
Rumplestown House, Carlow, slower gar- 
den at, 539 
Rush, Flowering, the, 280, 260 


S 


SACCHARUM ægypticum, 1 
Sagittaria monevidensi: 4 
Sagittaria sagittefolia n.-yi 
Sagittarias, the, 273, 360 
Sago, French, pudding, 503 
Saintpaulia ionantha, 100 
Salad, Lettuce, 132 
vegetable, 132 
Salads, 131, 188, 680 
for winter, 349 
ornamental, 132 
spring, 132 
Supiglossis, 46 
S dsify, 714 
à la créme, 94 
cooking, 772 
in batter, 772 
with cream, 772 
Salvia azurea, 660 
fulgens, 72 
patens, 453 
splendens, 607 
Salvias, 534, GOL 
Sambucus racemosa, 471 
Sandersonia aurantiaca, 147, 170, 274 
Sand, foundry, in a garden, 758 
Sandworts, two, 
Satin-jlower, the, 73 
Savoy for small gardens, 419 
Savoys, 316 
Sawdust as a manure, 354 
burnt, use of, 561 
use of, 159 
Saw-fly, Pear, the, 415 
Saxifraga, 230 
aretioides, 739 
Boydi, 739 
Burseriana, 739 
cochlearis, 739 
cotyledon, varieties for pots, 75? 
crassifolia, 230 
juniperina, 739 
Lantoscana, 739 
longifolia, 739 
luteo-purpurea, 739 
pyramidalis, 326 
Rocheliana, 739 
sancta, 739 
Saxifrages, Mossy, 602 
notes on, 739 
propagating, 284 
Seabiosa arvensis, 183 
caucasica, White, the, 420 
Scabious, 366 
Field, the, 183 
German, 46 
Sale insects, 703 ; Mussel, 777 ; Tortoise, 









Scarborough Lily, potting the, 664 
'arlet Runners, sowing, 189 
veented plants, 49 
sodon soldanelloides, ; ; 
hizoneura lanigera, 42% 
(izopetalon Walkeri, 366 
S:hizostylis coccinea, 209, 546, 567, 6:7; 
treatment of, 1829 
Scilla campanulata, 154 
Scillas and Hyacinths, 60, 73 
Spanish, 184 
егу Isles, a field of the Polyanthus- 
Narcissus Grande Monarque in the, 
467; Aloes in the, 9); American 
Agaves in the, 165 
corner in, a, 90 
Sceolopendrium, 575 
Screen, shrub for a, 632 
Screens, garden, 080 
Scutellaria Mocciniauft, 675 
Sea-Holly, a fine, 305 ; alpine, the, 523; 
Amethyst, 323 ; common, 323 ; Giant, 
323, 324 ; Oliver's, 323; perennial, a, 
18 
Sea-Hollies, the, 323, 034 
sand, use of, 732 
Seakale, 32, 391, 516, 571, 612 
and coke-breeze, G33 
and Rhubarb in tubs, 43 
a note on, 172 
bitter, боз 
























seakale culture, 679 
dividing, 284 
forcing, 623 
from seed, 741 
late, in the open ground, 129 
Lily White, 642 
moving, 143 
planting, for forcing, 406 
roots, 25; dividing, 23; small, 79 
transplanting, 620 
unsatisfactory, 143 
Seaside garden, shrubs, ete., for a, 588 
planting, 519, 551 
Season, mild, the, 546 
Sedge, 204 
Warbler, the, 118 
Seeds, autumn, 335 
for a cold climate, 168 
garden, treatment of, 274 
in boxes not growing, 204 
keeping birds from, 93 
old, 34 ; use of, 558 
raising, 130; house for, 251 
sowing, 409 
Seedlings, 758 
dying off, 718 
raising, frame for, 6х6 
thinning, 190 
Selaginellas, 632 
Senecio macroglossus, 587 
pulcher, 41, 680; in masses, 346 
Sewage in a garden, use of, 354 
Shade trees, 79 
Shanking, û 
Shavings as manure, 605 
Shelter-house, 170 
Short paste, 440 
Shortia galacifolia, 18 
Show, Asters fo 
vegetables for, 31 
flowers and vegetables for, 48 
Shows, Societies, ete. - - 
Amateur Gardene 
National, 50, 92, 175 
589, 687, 719, 791 
Birmingham Botanical and Horticul- 
tural Society, 621 
Pianos Stortford Horticultural Society, 
5 
Cactus Society, new, 272 
Chester Summer Féte, 
Chrysanthemum and [Fruit Show in 
Carlisle, 652 
Chrysanthemum Shows for 1895, 502, 
515, 546 
Crystal Palace Shows for 1805, 24 
Dalkey, Killiney, and Glenageary Chrys- 
anthemum Society, 606 
Gloucester and Crystal Palace Shows, 
notes from the, 208 
Hale End Horticultural Society, 50 
London and India Docks Chrysanthe- 
mun Society, 606 
London Pansy and Violet Society, 13 
National Chrysanthemum Society, 24, 
65, 105, 421, 487, 552, 556, 621, 652, 
798 ; December show of, 634 ; Exhibi- 
tion, 572 ; History of the, 552 
National Rose Society's Exhibition, 263, 
621 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, 
270; 671 ; Gardens, Daffodil Show in, 
7l 
Royal Horticultural Society, 538 ; and 
its superintendent, 389 
Stirling Horticultural Society. 65 
Waterford Horticultural Society 
Waterhouses and Esk Society, : 
Ahrubberiee, margin of, dwarf plants for, 
tn 
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Association, 
355, 471, 576, 
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Shrubbery border, fruit-trees, 37; hardy 
plants for, 293 
Shrub, evergreen, a good, for town gar- 
dens, 769 ; for a fence, 558 
Shrubs and cattle, 588 
and plants, flowering, 452 
and the frost, 45, 90, 103, 110, 158, 19? 
and trees, the beauty of, 736, 768; for 
the seaside, 570 
berry-bearing for window-boxes, 486 
choice, for beds and borders, 677 
dwarf, hardy, 530 
flowering, 175, 190, 879, 437, 551, 
694, 737 ; beautiful, 310 ; hedge, 4i 
for a bed, 51 
for a Bournemouth garden, 530 
for a coast garden, 583 
for a dark corner, 686 
for a screen, 652 
for a shady spot, 485 
hardy, for a smoky district, TH ; pro- 
pagating, 225; under trees, 407 
January -flowering, TVS 
Lilies amongst, 326 
protecting, from sheep, 757 
red-spider on, 421 
under Sweet Chestnut, 559 
uninjured by frost, 77 
Silverbill, death of, 605 
Silybum marianum, 445 
Siskin, training the, 515 
Sisyrinchium grandiftorim, 15 
Sitona lineata, 716 
Situationsand soils best suited for various 
plants, 383, 403 
Skimmia oblata Foremani, 707 
Skylark, the, 252, 801 
food for, 337 
Slips or cuttings, 324 
Sloes, 622 
use of, 456 
Sloe wine, 518 
Slugs, 117 
destroying, 144 
in a fernery, 190 
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Slugs, lime for destroying, 753 
on border and rockery, 79 
Slug-worm, the, 415 
on Pear-leaf, 415 
Smilax, 50, 130, 150 
culture of, 746 
Smoky district, flowers for a, 325 
Snake-root, Black, the, 415 
Black, 524 
Snake-roots, the, 475 
Snakes and frogs, 139 
i ns in tho partion, 941 
ransplanting, 
Snow-balls, 94, 760 
Snowball-tree, Japanese, the, 126 
Snowdrop bulbs, lifting, 335 
Son en. ne variety of the, 41 
Elwes’, 4 
Green, the, 792 
Snowdrops, best, the, 792 
diseased, 88 
group of, under Elm-tree, among long 
Grass, 599 
naturalised by streamside, 663 
naturalising, 663, 733 
the, 41 
Snowdrop-tree, the, 110, 352, 756 
Jlowering-twig of the, 352 
Snow-in-summer, 219 
Soapy water, value of, 500 
Soil, bad, 188 
clay, treating, 136, 651 
dry, Apples for, 154 
for flowers, 604 
garden, treatment of, 264 
heavy, lightening, 92; road scrapings 
for, 641 
importance of well digging, 524 
insects in, 190 
maggots in, 267 
new, treatment of, 283 
old en, 265 
tting, 412; insects in, 145 
Soils and situations best suited for various 
plants, 383, 403 
bad, improving, 705 
Solanum, Berried, management of, 92 
Capsicastrum, 604, 746 
jasminoides, 52 
ovigerum, 469 
Solanums, Berried, losing their leaves, 
190 
treatment of, 267, 513 
Solidago seedling, a, 454 
Sollya linearis, 247 
Solomon's Seal as a window plant, 180 ; 
under glass, 72 
Soot, 702 
аз а fertiliser, 91 
composition of, 453 
for potting, 12 
Sophronitis, 9 
grandiflora, 77 
Sorghum vulgare, 1 
Sorrel-tree of the South-eastern United 
States, 411 
Sowing without digging, 407 
Sparmannia africana, 209 ; stopping, 17 
Sparrow-Hawk, the, 634 
Sparrows a nuisance, 500 
Sparrow, strange, a, 237 
white, death of, 719 
Spearwort, the Great, 360, 361 
Speedwells, New Zealand, 200 
Spinach, 52, 418 
cooking, 255 
for winter and spring, 316, 350, 588 
Prickly, 6 4 
Round-seeded in winter, 22 
sowing, 71 
Spindle-tree for seaside, 551 
propagating, 218 
Spirwa Anthony Waterer, 284 
ariwfolia, 86, 354; in Yorkshire, 402 
astilboides, 226 
bella, 86 
bumalda, 498 
callosa, 86 
chamedrifolia, 86 
confusa, 86 
Douglasi, 86 
Fortunei, 86 
japonica, 589; for a room, $28; multi- 
flora compacta, 124 
levigata, 86 
Lindleyana, 86 
Nobleana, 86 
not growing, 733 
opulifolia, 86 
palmata, 159 
punile fl.-pl., 86 
vesiana, fl.-pl., 86 
salicifolia, 86 
Thunbergi, 86, 109 
trifoliata, 640 
trilobata, 86 
Van Houttei, 200 
Spiræas, 749 
dividing, 233 
double-flowered, 86 
failing, 66 
for cutting, 629 
not flowering well, 131 
Shrubby, the best, 86 
treatment of, 517 ; after flowering, 254 
Spleenworts, hardy, 375 
Spring flowers, 241 ; for border, 422, 524 ; 
for vases, 18; hardy, 134 
in autumn, 524 
Spruce, Indian, branch of the, 787 
Squash, American, the, 754 
Squashes, American, 724 : 
Stable-manure, fresh, uses of, 66 ; liquid, 
diluting, 204 
Stachys tuberifera, 419 











Stanhopea Martiana, 187 
Starling, the, 487 
Starlings, 687 
Starwort, alpine, 522 
Heath-leaved, 525 
Italian, the, 52 
Lhrge Purple, 523 
Lilac, 522 
Mauve, 523 
New England, the, 522 
New York, 522 
spreading, 522 
Starworts, 522 
а note on, 493 
Statice latifolia, 738 
Statices, 248 
Stephanotis and Lilies, 540 
ненае, 413 
flowers of, loosely arranged, 483 
fruiting, 437 
in winter, 558 
repotting, 478 
seed, 156 
ray of the, 247 
the, 247, 406 
treatment of, 785 
Stew, German, 720 
Norfolk, 747 
Stipa pennata, 1 
Stocks, 544 
Brompton, 62, 500 
Double, from seed, 558 
East Lothian, 312 
eaten, 398 
for cutting, 325 
for fruit-trees, 66 
seed of, sowing, 454 
Ten-week, growing, 717 
Stoves, paratlin, 444 
Stratiotes aloides, 309 
Strawberries, 159, 318 
alpine, 31 
beds of, thick, 295 
for forcing, 450 
for market, 617 
in August and September, 395 
in house, 717 
mildewed, 13% 
mulching, 1%) 
planting, 527 
pot, early, 348 
removing old leaves from, 620 
Strawberry-bed, bone-dust for a, 450; 
pests in, 113 ; planting a, 740 
beds, making, 416 
best, for bed facing east, 371 
cream, 267 
crop, the, 221 
notes, 266. 
plants, 160; too vigorous, 619 ; barren, 251 
runners, 329 ; treatment of, 303 
Scarlet Queen, 76 
Vicomtesse Н. de Thury, 710 
Strawberry-tree for seaside, 551 
Streamside, Willow for, 558 
Streptovarpus, grow’ лу the, 181, 309 
hybrids, 242 
Wendlandi, 181 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, 36, 313, 698 
Struthiopteris germanica, 375 
Succulent plants, unhealthy, 266 
Sulphate of iron, use of, 555 
Sulphurie acid, 733 
Sultan, Sweet, 386; fhe flowers of, 326; 
White, for cutting, 325 
Sumach, Stag's-horn, 615 
Venetian, the, 331 
Summer-house, rustic, decaying, 516 
Summer, preparations for, 781 
Sunflower, leaves of, eaten, 251 
Perennial, flower of, 399 
Prairie, the, 415 
Silvery-leaved, the, 296 
Sunflowers, Annual, the, 296 
fine, 470 
Perennial, 116, 399, 554; and annual, 
296 
raising, 79 
Sun Rose, common, the, 184 
Swallows, about, 236 
Swedes and Mangolds, 79 
Зи. William, Double Crimson, flowers of 
the, 62 
Sweet Williams, 62, 179, 335 
planting, 421 
preserving, 79 
Sycamore for seaside, 551 
Sydney Botanic Gardens, views in, 238 
Sumphytum officinale, 342 
Symphytums for the wild garden, 342 
Syringas, the, 756 
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TABLE decoration, pretty, a, 
seasonable, 660 
decorations, tasteful, 274 
Tacsonia, an unhealthy, 573, 682 
Tacsonias, 116 
Tamarisk for seaside, 551 
Tamus communis in fruit and flower, 662 
Tanks, hot-water, 555 
Tapioca pudding, 456 
Tea-plant, cultivation of the, 667, 714 
Tea-plants, raising, 51 
Tecoma Smithi, 375 
Temperature, a question of, 680 
Tennis-lawn, 470 ; neglected, 159 ; overrun 
with Clover, 251 
Tennis-lawns, 471 
Terrace border, a, in Devonshire, 137 
garden plants, 201 


585; 











Tetrathecas, the, 347 
Thalictrum adiantifolium, 545, 5SS 
Thistle, Milk, 445 
Woolly-headed, the, 141 
Thorn Apple, flowers of the, 895 
late-flowering, a fine, 282 
Washington, the, 331 
Thorns and Privet, propagating, 65 
the, 226, 694 
Thrift, a, 112 
for edging, 149, 539 
planting, 603 
the, 245 
Thrifts, the, 112 
Thrips, 177, 569 
on Roses, remedy for, 317 
Thrushes, staple food for, 37 
Thrush, Missel, the, 704 
Thuja Lobbi, moving, 471 
Thujas, a hedge of, 544 
Tiarella cordifolia, 33, 464 
Tiger-flower, the, 420 
Tigridia pavonia, 420 
Tiles, fancy, 117 
reen wth on, 407 
Tipula oleracea, grubs and fly of, 403 
Titlark, the, 392 
Tobacco for use, how to prepare, 554 
plants, tall, 354 
Sweet-scented, flowers of, arranged in 
épergne, T; the, 325 
variegated Sweet-scented, 696 
Todea pellucida, 525, 675 
Wilkesiana, 525 
Todeas, 343, 525 
culture of, 105 
Tomato and bread pudding, 590 
best, the, 266 
blooms decaying, 284; falling off, 234, 
350 
crops, 23 
culture for profit, 12, 243 ; hints on, 171 
diseases of the, 369, 404; and their treat- 
ment, 333, 419 
dumplings, 590 
Early Ruby, 769 ; going yellow, 265 
failure, a, 351, 545 
Freedom, 418 
fruit not swelling, 438 
fruits diseased, 259 ; thinning, 934 
growing, 66, 265, 571 ; successful, 597 
Ham Green, for the open, 66 
Hathaway's Excelsior, 43, 171 ., 
house, 60, 687, 715; building a, 336 ; 
Carnations in, 263 ; plants for, ?0 
large, a, 466 
leaves curling, 171, 183; unhealthy, 
335 
Lyonnaise, 456 
plants а second season, 516 ; greenhouse 
for, 3; in boxes, 43 
pudding, 590 
Red Currant, the, 102 
Sandwich Island, 253 
sauce, 302 
seedlings, unhealthy, 758 
seed, saving, 390, 669 
soil, magyots in, 769 
soup without meat, 590 
tart, a, 590 
the, 489 
Tomatoes, 496, 669 
а good crop of, grown in pota, 467 
а house of, 741 
and Cucumbers in same house, 702 
and Peach-trees, 372 
and Strawberries, 217 
best, and the disease, 59 
boxes for, 117 
buds falling off, 191 
cracking, 514 
damping off, 334 
diseased, 190, 233, 283, 300, 334, 354, 371, 
405, 438, 479, 486 
dropping their blossoms, 484 
early, 244 ; for amateurs, 91 ; versus late, 
284 
failing, 227, 466, 612 ; to ripen, 438 
fertilising, 301 
for open walls, 368 
for summer use, 43, 97 
green, for pickling, 220 
growing, 159, 559; in Anglesey’, 664 
ouse for, 318 
in greenhouse, 43, 233, 580, 703, 751 
injured, 215 
in Lincoln, 664 
in pots, 467, 510 
in pen reu house, 219 
in the open, 388 
in unheated houses, 114, 115, 227 
large, 447, 486, 510 
late autumn, 388 
notes on, 71, 388 
not swelling, 267 
outdoors, 733 
planting, 650, 717, 733 
preserving, 252 ; for winter use, 488 
rare, 517 
sickly, 284 
soil for, 104, 571, 744 
sowing, 71 
stuffed, 653 
the three best, 544 
top-dressing, 203 
treatment of, 160, 195 
unhealthy, 669, 769 
ways of using, 590 
winter fruiting, 478 
Tom-tits and Peas, 407 
Torenia Fournieri, 515 
Tortrix Bergmann's, 344 
Rose, 344 
Тоюп, gorim Ferns in a, 312; notes, 














Tradescantia zebrina, 144 
Travellers Joy, 121; from seed, 516; 
Spanish, 99; stand of, 194 ; the, at 
Cliveden, 554 
Tree bark, injured, 559 
Man-eating, of Madagascar, 422 
root, plants for, 702 
spring-flowering, a beautiful, 401 
stump, killing, 545 
town, а good, 353 
Trees and shrubs, flowering, the beauty 
of, 434, 694, 736, 756, 768 ; for the sea- 
side, 570 
cracked by the frost, 142 
destroying, 744 
dying, plants for hiding, 318 
for shade, 79, 314 
old, "eges 438 
planting, and laying down turf, 144 
quick growing, for garden, 604 
Trellis, Blackberries for, 558 
creeper for, 371 
Trenching and digging, 664 
Trichomanes radicans, 130 
the, 543 
Trifle, boiled, 802 
Trillium grandiflorum, 117 
Tropieolum azureum, 248 
canariense, sowing seeds of, 251 
speciosum, 529; from seed, 190, 495; 
in Devonshire, 489 ; treatment of, 590 
tricolorum, 130; leaves of, turning 
yellow, 84 
tuberosum, 36, 588 
Vesuvius, 342 
Tropwolums, winter-blooming, 482 
Tropics, Water Lilies in the, 17 
Tuberoses, 123, 303 
after flowering, 500, 632 
for perfume, 371 
not flowering well, 300 
Tubs, plants in, 717 
Tulipa Greigi, 166 
macrospeila, 154 
Tulip La Candeur, 66 
Turkestan, the, 166 
Tulips, 166, 782 
about, 365 
and Hyacinths, manures for, 702 
best, 604 
Double, unsatisfactory, 93 
early, 176 ; double-flowered, 66 
failing, 190 
garden, old, 135 
growing, in Moss, 470 
group of late or May-flowering, 167 
in Ashton-under-Lyne Park, 365 
in December, 651 
late single, 151 
lifting, 144 
Ranunculuses, and Anemones, 144 
satisfactory, 109 
vase of, 24 
Tulip- 756, 793 
Turdus viscivorus, 652 
Turf, laying down, 144 
Turkey poults, 392 
rearing, 205 
Turkeys, keeping out of garden, 621 
Turnip, Chirk Castle Black Stone, 419 
Early White Milan, 714 
Green Top, 597 
growth, curious, 588 
Örange Jelly or Golden Drop, 215 
Snowball, 23 
Turnips and moles, 438 
diseased, 632 
growing 144 
in «mall gardens, 2% 
notes on, 215, 597 
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VALERIAN, White, 214 


Vallota purpurea, 98, 718, 742; 
maggots eating, 542 
Vallotas, 339 


Vase, flowers for a, 124 
of flowers, a graceful, 463 
Vases, plants for, 469 
spring flowers for, 18 
Tulips in, 24 
Vegetable crops, mulching, 243 
culture for amateurs, 226, 265, 283, 289, 
315, 349, 368, 887, 4S9, 570 
for amateurs, a good, 435 
garden, manuring, 632 
arrow jam, 546; Long White, 188 
Marrows, 569 ; cooking, 892 ; the best, 
188; treatment of, 144 
soup, 760 
Vegetables, amongst the, 316, 388, 418 
and flowers for show, 48 
and how to grow them, 547, 642, 695, 
715, 723, 741 
and the frost, 15 
at the Royal Horticultural Society, 528 
autumn, preserving, 446 
early, 783; growing, 405 ; spring, 32 
forcing, for spring, 406 
for early winter, 757 
for kitchen allotments, 754 
for show, 318 
for small gardens, 419 
for winter use, 368 
frost amongst, effects of, 52 
growing, 754 
in shallow soil, 235 
in winter, 354 
new Meg em КАГЫ i 
sowing and planting, 114; for spring 
cutting, 315 к FETTE 
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Verandah, climbers for, 45 
e rs for, 458 
heating a, 52 
plants for, 786 
Verbascum, 6 
Chaixi, 6, 677 
тюш! шш, e 677 
cupreum, 6, 67 
olympicum, 6, 677 
phlomoides, 6, 62, 677 
pheeniceum, 6, 677 
pyramidatum, 6, 677 
vernale, 6, 677 
Verbascums, 677 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, 49, 698 ; propa- 
gating the, 189 
fom 2.526, 586 i S 
weet, Ч propagat ing the, 250 
Verbenas, 131, 312, 601 d 


propagating, 16 
ing, 58 
wintering, 386 
Veronicas, 200 
for seaside, 551 
Viburnum Awafulki, 126 
Latanum, 126 
macrocephalum, 126 
odoratissimum, 126 
jicatuin, 126, 226 
Viburnums, nm DN 
Evergreen, the, 12: 
Victoria regia, the, 229 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, 793 
Villarzia nympheoides, 360, 361 
Vine Black Hamburgh, 451 ; not breaking, 
66; unhealthy, 318 
bleeding, a, 138 
border, a, 517 ; making a, 566; manure 
for, 686; outside, 579, 619; renovat- 
ing, 559 
ers, dry, 591; 
treatment of, 76 
canes, voung, 717 
culture, 6$, 650 
cutting back a, 353 
dressing, 650 
for outdoors, 52 
for windows, 353 
Grape, outdoor training, 349 
growing, 650 
Japanese, a new, on a wall, 707 
leaf diseased, 130 
leaves and fruit bunches, 92; curling, 
144; dirty, 318; gummy, 396; infested, 
105; scorched, 144, 454; turning 
yellow, 267; unhealthy, 190, 221; 
unsatisfactory, 437 ; wart-like blotches 
on, 204, 239 


ment, 717 
old, heshy roots of, 406; renovating, 
219 
outdoor, planting, 573; treatment of, 
531, 542 
partially lifting, 39 
pruning, 686 
red-spider on, 619 
roots, diseased, 627 ; lifting, 620 
sickly, 266 
Sweetwater, 702 
treatment of, 58S 
wveril, black, the, 513 
wood, ripened, 433 
Vinery, a, and its uses, 193 
amateur’s, work in the, 125 
пп amateurs, 550 
cool, Grapes for a, 655 
Grapes for small, 555 
heating a, 572 
lean-to, 632 
neglected, 499, 699 
old, 769 
paraffin in, 8 
pans for a, 485 
Rose in а, 486 
utilising space in, 702 


755. 
733; 


manure for, 








Vinery, woodlice in, 79 
Vines, 620 
and big Gooseberries, 655 
and Fuchsias, 758 
a remedy for bleeding, 381 
autumn planted, 432 
Black Hamburgh, bleeding, 574 
buds on, bursting, 66 
cropping, 454 
culture of, 125 
deeply-planted, 301 
early, 770; starting, 451 
established, 301 
failing, 416 
feeding, 138 
Fig-tree under, 381 
from seed, 159 
Grape, striking, 769 
gum on, 139 
how to grow, 669 
improving soil for, 733 
in a greenhouse, 300, 670 
injured, 77 
killing, with petroleum, 113 
lateral growth on, 501 
manure-water for, 632 
mildewed, 416 
notes on, 465 
not fruiting, 177 
painting, 632 
planting, 574, 670, 717 
pot, early, 644 ; growing, 627 
propagating, 25, 266 
pruning, 300, 656 
replanting, 746 
retarding, 717 
seedling, 66 
temperature of, during winter, 632 
treatment of, 450, 544, 566, 674, 707, 757 
unfruitful, 144 
unsatisfactory, 300 
watering, 266, 619 
young, treatment of, 396, 626 
Viola A. J. Rowberry, 602 
Ethel Handcock, 602 
Violas, 167, 280, 366, 386, 735 
at the Crystal Palace, 291 
from seed, 63, 754 
propagating, 16, 395 
protecting, 507 
six ‚ 99 
the best, 735 
two new, 692 
undisturbed for two seasons, 136 
Violet Czar, treatment of, 18 
Marie Louise, in a cold-frame, 149 
Princess of Wales, 762 
seeds, 610 
Violets, 131, 500, 763 
diseased, 469 
Double, 186 
frame, treatment of, 605 
rowing, 390 
infested with insects, 470 
Neapolitan, growing, 669 
not flowering, : 39, 574 
old-fashioned, 677, тәу 
planting, 250 
seeding of, 637 
seedlings, 422 
Virginian Creepers, 66 
Creeper, Veiteh's, 391, 702; planting, 
QAO; propagating, from cuttings, 219 
Virgin's Bower, Blue, the, 99; Purple, 242 
Visearia elegans, 140 
Vitis Coiqgnetio on a wall, TOT 
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WASTAIL, Pied, the, 301, 592; in 
Scotland, 424 
Walks, garden, gravel for, 575 





Walks, weeds on, 372 
Wall, conservatory, Roses for a, 559 
Fern, a, 418 
fruit-trees, 158 
plants for a, 575, 758 
stone, climbers for, 574 ; plants for, 386 
Wallflower, alpine, the, 112 
Wallflowers, 62, 627 
clubbing in, 496 
club-rooted, 454 
for greenhouse, 651 
in a frame, 770 
in a greenhouse, 718 
sowing, 177 
treatment of, 545 
under glass, 701 
Walls, glass, 464 
various fruits for, 466 
Walnut leaves, insects eating, 368 
the, 5, 6 
Walnuts, 396 
keeping, 485 
Walnut-tree, limbs of, cracked, 151 
Walnut-trees, cracked, 154 
not fruiting, 335 
unsatisfactory, 745 
Wardian-case, Ferns in, 58, 78 
Warley Place, Essex, in the Lily garden 
at, 567; part of the beautiful rock 
garden at, 211 
Wasps and fruit, 217 
queen, in May 
Watercress, 724 
growing, 113 
Water garden, natural view in a, 614; 
view in the gardens а! Fota, Cork, 
359 
gardens, 359 
Lilies, 633 ; a note on, 602 ; hardy, 74 ; 
hybrid, hardy, 360; in September, 
452 
Lily, Caspary's, 360; common, the, 
planting, 407 ; common White, the, 
360; North American, 360; Sweet, 
360; the Great, 229; the Yellow, 360 
plants, 399 ; best, the, 360 ; native, 360 ; 
planting, 407 
Soldier, 369 
tanks over hot-water pipes, 1602 
Watering-pot, the, 314 
Waterside plants, 356, 581; bold, at Fota, 
Cork, 359 ; the beauty of, 614 
Waxbill, Oranged-cheeked, dead, 621 
Way-faring-tree, the, 126 
Weed-killer, 191, 669 
Weeds, destroying, 371 
destruction of, 300 
getting rid of, 717 
on lawns, 390 
to destroy, 531 
Weedy lawn, 558 
Weigela candida, 498 
Jloribunda, ?00 
rosea, 200 
Weigelas, the, 133, 200 
Wellingtonia, cutting dead branches of a, 
234 
Wheatchat, the, 238 
Wheatear, the, 220 
Wheat, growing, for decoration, 309 
Whitethroat, the, 94 
Whortleberry, 733, 769 
Willow for streamside, 558 
Willows, 282 
and Poplars for seaside, 551 
Wiltshire, a Pear-tree in, 416 
Windflower, the, 781 
Window boxes, 425 ; berry-bearing shrubs 
for, 486; evergreens for, 669; pot 
Roses for, 27 
Window, bulbous flowers for the, 102 
Cacti for the, 147 
case, plants for a, 362, 363 ; stocking a, 
485 
garden, a, 731 








| 


Window greenhouse, plants for, 218 
Hyacinths for a, 7 
plants, 75; a note on, 1 

353 ; unsatisfactory, 189 
Tuberous Begonias for a, 47 
Windows, creepers about, 781 
Wineberry, Japanese, 651, 667, 695, 707, 
718 ; in Fifeshire, 645 ; shoot of the, 628 
Wine, Red Currant, making, 161, 191 
Winter-flowering and foliage plants, 799 ; 
in greenhouse, 400 
Winter flowers, bright, for the conserva- 
tory, 496 
Greens, 109 
plants and the past, 163, 185 
protection, 662 

Wireworm, destroying, 530, 735 
gas-lime for, 650 
in garden, 215, 605 
remedy for, 168 

Wireworms, 464 
a plague of, 142 
destroying, 83 ; Carnations, 63 

Wistaria, 457 
multijuga, 226, 737 
pruning, 52 
the, on balcony in a Saroy garden, 67 

Wistarias, cutting back, 354 
propagating, 176 

Witch Hazel, 156 ; American, 670 

Witsenia corymbosa, 248 

Wood-ashes as manure, 37 
pickled, 57% 

Woodlice, 480 
destroying, 92, 144, 176, 218, 528, 619 
in vinery, 79 

Woodwardia radicans, 78 

Worms, destroying, 3590, 409 
lime-water for destroying, 104 
on gravel paths, 191 
on lawn, 226 

Wren, Golden-crested, the, 106 


» 





; unhealthy, 
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XIPHION junceum, 295 


Y 


the, 1895, 569 
Yellowhammer, the, 455 
Yew, 650 
arch, a, 35 
arches, 35 
common, 244, 6S4 
hedge, 574; moving a, 707 
hedges, 57 
planting, 437 
Yews, Irish, treatment of, 458, 452 
pruning back, 437 
renovating, 620 
Yorkshire, East, notes from, 165 
garden, hardy jlowers in, 791 
Yucca jilaientosa in an American gar- 
den, 582 
flaccida, 455 
shootin 
Yuccas, 276 
hardy, 552 
Yulan, flowers of the, in a rase, 110 
the, and its varieties, 225 
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EBRA-PLANT, 509 
Zinnias, 251, 529 
Zinnias, culture of, 251, 242 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


EUGENIA APICULATA.: seth: 
Tis fine shrub is unfortunately of Sbout thp 
same degree of hardiness as the Myrtle, and will 
only succeed in the open air 4n the more 
favoured districts of Ireland and thp Southern 


counties of England. It resembles à Myrtein- 


growth and foliage, is a neat and ,compáet 


grower, and even when only aba 2.1686 high. 


bears a profasion of white flowers (et sheven 
in our illustration to-day), as large or eve 
larger than those of the common Myrtle, an 
which are succeeded by an abundance of black 
fruit, of which the birds are very fond. For 
cutting from it is valuable, and it does well in a 
cold greenhouse. Another kind, 

E. Ucxı, when безь introduced from Chili, 
where it abounds on dry hills, was regarded 
as а shrub that would occupy a prominent 
position as a fruit-bearing plant, but the berries, 
though agreeably flavoured, are gritty, and the 
plant is not hardy except in favoured districts. 
16 fruits freely when small, and is very orna- 
mental in the conservatory when heavily laden 
with its purplish berries, which are excellent 
as a conserve or in tarts. In some places in 
Ireland it forms dense bushes, and there used 
to be in the temperate-house at Kew some 
specimens plantei out, which fruited freely 
every year. There used to be many years ago 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's gardens at 
Chiswick a large plant in a sal which also 
fruited freely annually. А 





PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 


Tuts beautiful Chilian plant well deserves the 
praise accorded it by ** Mr. Arnott” (page 641). 
Doubtless he is right in recommending that it 
should bé given artificial shelter of some kind 
in the colder districts of the British Isles ; but, 
fortunately, in the numberless gardens that 
exist in the South of England and Ireland, and 
in the west of the latterisland, it can be readily 
grown without the slightest protection. One 
great advantage possessed by the plant is that 
16 flowers in a small state, and it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see a little plant, not more than 
6 inches ог 8 inches in height, with three or four 
large rosy-red, Lapageria-like blossoms upon it. 
It is naturally of dwarf habit, and even old 
plants rarely exceed a height of 2 feet, but 
they are very bushy, and bear dozens of flowers 
which are very lasting. It succeeds best in 
pure peat in a somewhat shady position. I 
have 16 growing on a ledge about 2 feet from 
the ground, sheltered on the southern side by 
an upright rock, which keeps it shaded for the 
greater portion of the day. It is accompanied 
on this ledge by Ourisia coccinea, Shortia 
galacifolia, and Nertera depressa, all of which 
are doing well, and evidently enjoy the northern 
exposure and sandy peat. Between the flat 
stones that support this raised bed the white 
variety of Ramondia pyrenaica is growing. 
The Philesia is very tenacious of life, an in- 
stance of this coming under my notice some 
years ago. A plant was shifted from one 
osition to another, and a root was evidently 
broken off and left in the site from which it 
was removed, for two years later growth 
appeared, which has now furnished into a good 
lant. In long continued dry weather the 
Philesia should have copious supplies of water, 
but during the past year water artificially 
supplied has, naturally, been unnecessary, and 
the subject of this note and its companions on 
the ledge have revelled in the constant down- 
pour, 8. W. FrrzuERBERT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants under Beech-trees.—-My avenue of 
Beech-trees meeting overhead makes the turf underneath 
die out very quickly, and Dandelions and other objection- 
able weeds flourish instead. Could you kindly suggest 
any creepers likely to grow under these unfavourable 
conditions? My gardener objects to Ivy as it harbours 
leaves to such an extent, bat perhaps you could advise 
some kinds not во open to this objection? Would Oreep- 
iag Roses be at all suitable in such a position ?—H. R. О. 

[We should not advise Roses in such a shaded position. 
Seeing you object to Ivy, which under such conditions ia 
by far the best covering for the ground, you might try 
Vincas and 85. John’s Wort, planting among these, in the 
autumn, Daffodils, Bluebells, Snowdropa, Muscari, and the 
like, which would look well in the early spring. For the 
tree-trunks try Clematis montana, C. ochroleuca; C. Vit- 
alba, and C. Viticella. Any of the Clematis would do in 
such a position. ] 














sheltered position this charming little hybrid 
Rhododendron will bloom quite early in the 
spring, so early, indeed, that in the open ib is 
xary liable to be injured by sharp frosts and 
„орыр winds. Even should there be по suit- 
abte’spob óut-of-doors, it is a delightful shrub 
for flowering under glass, particularly where 
véry. little fire-heat is available. Like all 
Rhedodewdrops it forms a dense mass of 
fibroüg-rógts; so that if needed for the decora- 
iron of the*gteenhouse it can be lifted in the 
guthnin and potted without any check. The 
floWers, which are borne in great profusion on 
the still lealess branches, are more or less of а 
pale rosy-purple hue, bub in this respect 
individuals vary, one form, known as rubrum, 
being much deeper in tint than the ordinary 


Eugenia apiculata. 


type. It is the result of intercrossing the 
purple-flowered В. dauricum with the little 
Himalayan blush-tinted R. ciliatum, and was 
raised nearly fifty years ago by the late Mr. 
Isaac Davis, of Ormskirk. When first exhi- 
bited at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, in the year 1861, it was only awarded a 
second class certificate, thus showing how 
difficult.it is to gauge the merits of a plant at a 
single inspection, for time has now proved that 
it is in every way a first-class shrub. — T. 


of this in a recent issue ''Easb Deven” 
mentions that with him it is shy-blooming. 
With mo it is just the opposite. I have a 
plant growing on one of the buttresses in front 
of the cloisters facing south. These buttresses 
are 7 feet wide and thick. My plant covers 
this space, and is from 15 feeb to 20 feet high. 


Rhododendron præcox. — Given a 





Lonicera  fragrantissim&a.— Writing | 


It is growing in а very firm root-run under 
the turf, and often gets very dry in hot sum- 
mers, Notwithstanding this the growth is 
good. Previousto my time, the custom was to 
prune this in close every spring. Accordingly 
it grew very strong and made long pre j 
many of which failed to ripen, and the owner 
often complained of its not blooming satisfac- 
torily. I adopted a different method of prun- 
ing, and allowed all the short, firm growths to 
remain untouched, and as there were a few feet 
at top I could allow it to extend. This I did, 
and the following year much more bloom was 
produced. My rule is to only cut out the stron; 

and very weak growths, or any that my 
shortening back any that may seem desirable. 
This is done about the end of Ар In many 
seasons I am able to cut from this plant large 


From a photograph by Geo, Е, Low, Kingstown; Dublin, 


quantities of bloom every week, when mild, 
through the winter and spring months. I find 
them useful in rooms, and if not very showy 
the sweet perfume compensates for this. Some 
rears ago I had а plant on а west wall, and 
Lie it was equally satisfactory. This, anda 
few other winter-blooming shrubs, deserve the 
best attention. Many do not bloom well 
from the knife being used too freely. Severe 
pruning and over-tidiness are not all.gain.— 
J. CRook, Forde Abbey. 

Ornamental Vines.—I notice that in the 
reply to a correspondent, asking for names 
of ornamental Vines (p. 612), Vitis inconstans 
is included. I do not for a moment wish to 
suggest that this plant is nob ornamental, but 
I think that few amateurs are aware that Vitis 
inconstans is merely another name for Ampe- 
; lopsis Veitchi, and I can imagine the disgust of 
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your correspondent on finding that one of the 
handsome “Vines” is merely a common 
Virginian Creeper. In America every climbing 
thing from a Scarlet Runner to a gigantic 
Liana is called a ** Vine," but in England few 
besides botanists acknowledge the Virginian 
Creeper to be a Vine. The same remark applies 
to Vitis muralis, another Virginian Creeper. 
The constant change of names is very confus- 
ing to amateurs, who, naturally, are unable to 
recognise their old friends under new appella- 
tions. It is misleading in the trade as well, for 
some nurserymen adopt the new nomenclature, 
while others stick to the old title, and it is 
therefore far from improbable that an amateur 
may find himself supplied with the same plant 
under different names by two nurserymen. I 
imagine that the title Ceratostigma plumbagi- 
noides would convey little to most amateurs, 
though probably the majority know the plant 
under its old name of Plumbago Larpent«. 
—8. W. FITZHERBERT, 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIHNDS. 


ORCHARD PESTS. 


Bap planting (writes M. Charles Baltet, in 
the Revue Horticole), unsuitable situations, 
and neglect are frequently the cause of failure 
in fruit-trees. In planting or improving an 
orchard our first care should be (1) to make 
the soil cool, as the roots yellow in dry soil, 
snd (2) drain off the excessive moisture of the 
soil and subsoil, whence come poverty of leaf 
growth and fruit and premature fall of leaf. 
To prevent this yellowing of the roots, due to 
dry soil, remove the soil round the tree stem 
down to the roots and for some little distance, 
snd supply a cool compost of sandy loam, 
alluvial deposit, peat, rolled turf, vegetable 
and animal refuse, and moisten with liquid- 
manure. Тһе ground should also be mulched 
with farmyard scrapings or marsh mud, which 
allow the rain to filter through. "The blacken- 
ing and withering of the young shoots and 
leaves being caused by over-moisture in the 
soil, the proper remedy is to drain away the 
superfluous moisture and to hoe the ground 
round the tree stem. If a young tree, it is 
advisable to transplant it to a more raised 
situation or to а knoll, and to train and prune 
in moderation. Add to the soil some light 
sandy substance, or even scoria and cinders. 

CaNkER.— This is often caused by too much 
shade, or а too cold situation, or too short 
pruning. 'The treatment is to prune away the 
parts round the canker in course of formation 
or already formed, and cover the part laid bare 
with an oily liniment. Vegetable tar, mastic, 
are efficacious. Refrain from pruning the 
branches, and improve the soil with powdered 
sulphate of iron. Smear also the twigs and 
branches with a preparation of clay, cow- 
dung, and glue or milk аз а protection against 
cold or sunstroke. 

MISTLETOE.— This parasite is unsightly if 
allowed to become abundant, and is easily 
removed with the knife at first. Remove 
also 

OLD BARK, Mosses, AND LICIENS from twigs 
and branches, as these impair the breathing 
functions of the trees or are refuges for insects. 
With a seraper, wire brush, or a mailed glove 
the operation should be performed immediately 
after rain, and then smear the tree with lime 
and sulphate of copper oriron. Be careful to 
burn all contaminated débris. This is essential, 
and can be carried out at all seasons and in all 

s of the trees, even young saplings newly 
m anh Heavy rainfalls, ending in or followed 
immediately by partial frost, whereby ice, hail, 
and melted snow collect at the foot of the trees, 
are apt to cause the bark to crack when the 
thaw comes. In exposed places, therefore, 
the tree stem, up to 24 inches or 
38 inches from the ground, with a girdle of 
plaited straw or twisted hay, sulphated as a 
protection against hares, rabbits, and rodents 
ly. These may also be kept at a 
ce by wire netting. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT.—Never relax in vigilance 

inst this terrible кошко of the Apple-tree. 
oung trees should be brushed over in the 
parte attacked with a solution of ammoniac 
alcohol, salts of sorrel, urine, and soapsuds, or 
mixtures of nicotine and black soap, applied 
with a hard brush able to penetrate the con- 


taminated parts. 


even the operation eight 
days or a fortnighb after 


wards, and also when 
any signs of the enemy appear. Also cut away 
and burn young кдын attacked beyond 
hope of recovery. In the case of big trees, 
immediately after the fall of the leaves remove 
the soil from around the collar and roots and 


add lime. The roots will then be made unfit to | 


become the winter quarters of colonies of 
insects. 

GREEN OR BROWN BLIGHT.—Many races of 
blight infest the young shoots of Appie troeh, 
impeding thereby the flow of sp. hese can 
be crushed with the gloved hand, or treated to 
a sprinkling of nicotine or solutions of soft- 
soap and then washed with ordinary water. 
Nurseries of young trees are more than all 





| Morr-cRickET.— Young Apple-trees in the 
| nursery or orchard are equally liable to become 
| victims of the mole-cricket. Find out where 
| the insect burrows, and with the help of a 
| funnel inject a few drops of oil and a couple of 


| pints of water. The insect will come out an ` 


ie in the open air. "The direct position of the 
nest may be discovered by inserting a finger. 

Many other pests belonging to the Coleoptera 
| are difficult to lay the hand upon. Here, again, 
‚ keeping the trees in good trim will aid con- 
| siderably in their destruction. Remove old 

bark, apply sulphate of copper or iron to the 
| twigs and branches, not only of the tree 
| attacked, but also trees near. Take away a 
| layer of soil and turf from around the 
{collar and burn. Lisette is an oblong- 


AN 
24 


Fruiting-branch of Eugenia Ugni. (See page 2.) 


exposed to this ms and care should be taken 
to dilute liberally in treating the young shoots 
and leaf branches. 

APPLE-MOTH.—This is a scourge of the 
orchard which seems to call for more serious 
attention year after year. Remove with the 
gloved hand the nests of this grub, which 
resemble an assemblage of spiders’ webs; they 
should be crushed and consigned to the fire at 
once. 

CoCKCHAFER AND GRUB.—Rigorous search and 
destruction are the first steps in the fight 
against these pests. Breaking up the entire 
ground with a fork will destroy eggs under- 

ound. Strawberry plants an 
in the orchard or nursery will attract this grub. 
Hoe up the plants that show signs of fading, 
taking care to bring away the roots. 


salads sown | 


sha insect which nibbles the buds in 
spring; it should be collected in the early 
morning, or in time of rain or dewfall, and 
crushed. The Agrila and Cossus should be 
puraued, even in their woody galleries, Grease 
smeared over the tree stem and renewed from 
time to time will prevent the insect from 
depositing its eggs in the bark or wood, and 
also serve to stay the progress of the perfect 
Chemaitobia when it emerges for a walk in the 
open. Inthenight-time, by means of luminous 
traps well planned, many winged insects, some- 
times microscopical in size and scarcely visible 
owing to their work being chiefly in the 
twilight or night-time, may be destroyed. 

The winged insects of the daytimo can he 
left to our charming auxiliaries the birds to be 
dealt with. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GREENHOUSE ACACIAS. 


Ix explanation of the use of the term green- 
house Acacias, it must be admitted that ib is 
misleading when applied to the south-west of 
England, where all the species mentioned in 
this note will flourish in the open air without 
glass protection, but as over the greater portion 
of the British Isles success is impossible of 
attainment unless the plants are afforded the 
shelter of glass, there is a fair reason for the 
title of the article. 

ACACIA DEALBATA.—This is the best known 
of all the half-hardy Acacias, being widely 
grown on the Riviera, from which district 
enormous numbers of flowering sprays are 
imported in mid-winter and hawked about the 
London streets. It is an excellent conserva- 
tory plant, but requires a lofty structure and 
hard cutting back after a few years, or it will 
outgrow the space allotted to it. It commences 
to flower from January onward. In sheltered 
gardens in South Devon and Cornwall speci- 
mens may often be seen in bloom during the 
month of January, but this Acacia is generally 
at its best in the open about the end of March. 
Large examples then provide a glorious sight. 
Two years ago I saw at Tregothnan a group of 
Acacia dealbata fully 30 feet in height, which 
was a mass of golden blossom, the flowers 
being thrown into high relief by a background 
of evergreen Oaks. The picture these Acacias 
presented will long remain in my mind. There 
is considerable dissimilarity in the various 
forms of this Acacia For a long time A. 
affinis was treated as a distinct species, but at 
Kew this is now held to be only a variety of A. 
deslhata. The forms present much difference 
in the colour of their flowers, some of these 
being golden yellow, while others are а pale 
sulphur-white, while the foliage in some is 
glaucous, and in others bright green. I have 
known several plants of A dealbata sent out 
the colour of whose flowers was во poor as to 
render them unworthy of culture, 

A АЕМАТА. — Тһів is a sturdy growing shrub 
with leaves armed with рї, that bears 
round golden-yellow balls of flower. It is a 
good conservatory plant, and is often grown in 
the open in the south-west. I know one speci- 
men in a South Devon garden that is over 
5 feet in height and as muchin diameter. The 
foliage of this species is also very variable, as 
a visit to the temperate house at Kew will 
prove, for here may be seen varieties differing 
so greatly in their leafage that the casual 
observer would consider them distinct species. 

A. VERTICILLATA — This Acacia is very 
beautiful, but far later in flowering than A. 
dealbata Its blossoms are pale yellow, and are 
borne in such profusion as to entirely hide the 
foliage, a tree 15 feet in height being a pyramid 
of sott yellow. It is a very rapid grower, and, 

erhaps, the freest flowerer of the whole race, 

his species also shows much variation in the 
foliage, some varieties bearing very narrow 
leaves, while others have leaves of three or four 
times that breadth. 

A. RickANA.—This is an extremely beautiful 
species and excellently adapted for conserva- 
tory decoration, its drooping veil of pale yellow 
flowers having an extremely graceful and 
artistic effect. Though grown in the open, it 
is never seen to such advantage as when 
draping the sides and roof of a glass structure 
with its hanging flower trails. 

A. LONGIFOLIA.—An Acacia with long, lance- 
Shaped leaves bearing golden balls of flowers of 
comparatively large size. It usually blooms in 
the spring, but I have seen it in flower in the 
open in November. 

А. ovaTa.—This is usually seen as a small 
shrub. It has small, rigid leaves and bears 
little balls of bright yellow blossoms. A well- 
flowered specimen is a pretty sight in the 
spring. 

A. MELANOXYLON.—A pall giowing Acacia 
bearing a profusion of pale yellow flowers. It 
is almost too vigorous in growth for the con- 
servatory unless cub hard back periodically. 
д tho Isles of Scilly ib exceeds 40 feet in 

eight 

A. CULTRIFORMIS.—4À striking plant with 
wide flattened shoots, at the edges of which are 


borne the bright yellow flowers. It is a most 
ornamental conservatory subject. I know a 
specimen in Cornwall which covers about 
10 feet square of a wall, and another growing 
in open against a trellis, an even larger 
plant. Both are in a flourishing condition. 

S. W. FITZHERBERT, 


IMPROVED GLOXINIAS. 


Few plants have been more improved of late 
years than Gloxinias. Instead of the small 
flimsy blooms which we used to see, we now 
have large flowers of great substance, and 
exquisite in colour and marking. The improve- 
ment, too, great as it is, has nob been confined 
to increasing the size and stoutness; it has 
fortunately taken another turn and given us 
erect flowers—an immense gain, as instead of 
their beauty being hidden, it is now well 
displayed to view. At one time Gloxinias 
were only to be met with in summer, but now 
that more attention has been given to them 
and their cultivation, they may be һай at 
almost any season, as, by sowing at different 
periods and raising fresh plants, it is an easy 
matter to keep up а constant succession. 
Named sorts can only be kept true by being 
propagated from leaves, When struck from 
leaves it is necessary for them to be fully grown 
and firm, as when in a soft state they are apt 
to damp off or rot before they have time to 
heal and form a bulb at the foot of the stalk. 
The way in which leaves should be managed is 
to take them off and insert them in sandy peat 
round the edge of a pot, which should then be 
plungedinanothera little larger and filled round 
with Moss, or set in a pan and covered with 
a bell-glass till they root. To induce them 
to do this they must have brisk heat, a 
shady shelf near the light in a stove being 
a good position for them, as also after they 
are struck and got to rest, when they should be 
left intact in the soil till the beginning of the 
year or later ; after that they may be shaken out 
and potted, as wanted, forstarting, butthey must 
besparingly wateredtillthey get plenty of foliage 
to take it up and convert it to use. As to soil, 
nothing answers better than fibrous loam and 
leaf-soil, with a little rotten cow manure and 
sand, in which mixture they should be potted 
somewhat firmly in 6-inch pots, a size suffi- 
ciently large, with good feeding, to accommo- 
date neat specimens, as they do nob require 
much room. To get the plants to be of real 
service and fit tostand in a greenhouse or room, 
they must not be grown in much heat, from 
60 degs. to 70 dega. being quite enougb, in 
which temperature they will make stout, 
sturdy foliage and flowers that do not flag 
through a change from the stove. 
GLOXINIAS FROM SEED succeed well. The 
first sowing may be made as early as January, 
but the seedlings got up at that time of year 
require careful watching to prevent them from 
damping. Before putting the seed in it is 
necessary to be particular in the preparation 
of the pots or pans, which should be well 
drained and filled with very fine light soil made 
level and 8mooth on the top, and when this is 
done it ought to be watered and left for а few 
hours to settle. "The seed should then be scat- 
tered thinly and regularly over, but not covered, 
except by having а pane of glass over it to pre- 
vent evaporation. By thus keeping the air close 
and moist the seed will soon germinate, after 
which the pan dep Rs the young plants 
should be stood on a light shelf in the stove close 
to the glass, and have only just water enough 
given by sprinkling to keep thesoil moist. As 
soon as the seedlings get large enough to 
handle it will be necessary to prick them off, 
which may be done in shallow pans, and if 
damped by syringing, after that their growth 
will be rapid. Before they get crowded they 
should be potted singly into 3-inch pots, and 
as soon as they have filled these with roots, 
shifted into 6-inch ones, which, as observed 
above, are large enough for them to stand in 
and bloom. During summer almost any ordi- 
nary pit or frame answers for: growing 
Gloxinias, as they may be stood on temporary 
shelves or on a floor of coal-ashes, and after 
being syringed, shut up early, so as to secure 
sufficient heat from the sun. What injures the 
plants more than anything is a dry atmosphere, 
which brings on red-spider and thrips, insects 
which soon spoil the foliage by turning it 
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brown. Old planta may soon be started, but 
the besb way is to bring on a few at a time and 
to depend on the seedlings to keep up a 
succession, 





BOUVARDIAS. 


Іт is a matter for surprise that во few who have 
greenhouses grow Bouvardias, and I am unable 
to account for this in any other way than 
through a misunderstanding in reference to 
their culture. I am within the mark when I 
say that in the greenhouses of many amateurs 
they are never seen, and this is, no doubt, 
owing to a lack of knowledge as to their 
requirements, not a few still cherishing the 
idea that a heat like that to be found іп a stove 
is the first essential. Needless to say, this is 
not the case, for it is within the limits of the 
amateur, with his house containing a mixed 
collection of plants, to grow them satisfactorily. 
If Primulas, Cinerarias, Azaleas, and bulbs are 
now in bloom in the house, so might Bouvardias 
be, for they need no greater care than do the 
other subjects mentioned. I cannot conceive 
of anyone desirous of a winter or early spring 
show of flowers trying to do without Bouvar- 
dias, for, considering, both as plants when in 
blossom for the adornment of tables or as cut 
flowers for wearing, they are of such value, it is 
to be regretted that they are not more gener- 
ally grown by the owners of small houses. 
After the plants have done blooming is the 
time to think of propagation, and to this end 
they should be cut back, if possible, kept in 
rather a close atmosphere for a few weeks to 
encourage new growth, and then, when the 
new shoots have grown several inches, they 
should be cut off, pis in pans of loam and 
peat, with which has been mixed silver sand, 
and put under a bell-glass or in a propagator. 
Their subsequent treatment consists in potting 
them off separately when they have Shade root, 
pinching out the leader when they have 
attained the desired height, and placing them 
in frames during the summer, where, with air 
and sun, the wood may mature and so ensure 
blooming. They may be helped very much b 
the use of stimulants when the pots are full 
of roots, and much may also be done in aiding 
the ripening of the wood by tying out the 
shoots as they grow to supports. During hot 
weather benefit will also accrue by using the 
oyringe freely to keep down insects, and care 
should also be taken to afford water as 
required at the roots. As with l'rimulas and 
other winter - flowering plants, Septemkcr 
should see the plants safely housed, and from 
that time until March a collection should pro- 
vide many blossoms, according to the progress 
they have made and the heat they can be 
afforded. In them we have plants that, 
owing to their compact habit and bright, 
cheery-looking blossoms, are charming for the 
table, are acknowledged dainty for the coat, 
and are spoken of by some as being much easier 
to grow than the Stephanotis, yet quite as 
acceptable for dress sprays. These are con- 
siderations that should weigh with all who have 
greenhouses, and who seek to make them bright 
at this time of the year. 

Old plants can be cut back and repotted after 
flowering, and will bloom just as freely the 
following season, but it is from young plants 
that the finest sprays must be expected. One 

int about Bouvardias is not always remem- 
Бегей, and it is one which particularly applies 
to the culture of young plants, and that is, the 
ripening of the wood, without which a good 
display of bloom cannot be expected. Every 
facility should, therefore, be given plants in 
summer to have plenty of sun, and the prac- 
tice followed of standing them out in the open 
for some weeks in July and August in а sunny 
situation (in the same way as one does Chrys- 
anthemums) is to be commended. One-half 
the failures to bloom young plants the first 
season may be attributed to a too sappy state 
of the wood. LrAucnsr. 





Drying soil for potting.—lf the pre- 
senb weather conditions continue I fear that 
those who have potting to do, and, unfor- 
tunately, have no dry soil under cover, will 
find themselves in difficulties. My plan has 
been, under similar circumstances, to spread 
my soil thinly on a fine day on the cement path 
in the garden, and turn it when needed till ib 
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was dry enough for use; then take it up and 
place it under cover in a heap, and allow it to 
remain for an hour or two to make it all alike 
as to moisture. I believe many would find it 
to bea good plan if during dry weather they 
were to sift а little dust-dry soil and store it 
away for future use. A small proportion of 
this dry soil mixed with soil that was a little 
too moist for use would soon bring it to its 
proper state as to moisture. —L. C. К. . 


DWARF-FLOWERING CANNAS. 
Тноссн Cannas were very popular years ago, 
it was as fine foliaged plants for the flower 
garden during the summer that they were 

rincipally grown, the varieties of those days 
bein of tall, vigorous growth, and, com- 





with those of {һө present time, 


pei insignificant flowers. For this great | 


change we are indebted to M. Crozy, at one 





placed under conditions favourable to growth, 
soon start away. The rhizomes, as supplied by 
nurserymen, are usually club-like, with a pro- 
minent bud at one end, or sometimes, especially 
among the weaker growing kinds, they form a 
small compact tuft, In any case, they should 
be potted as soon as possible, burying them at 
such a depth that the top of the bud from 
whence the new leaves will push forth is just 
below the surface of the soil. It is avery good 
plan to put them into pots from 4 inches to 
5 inches in diameter, according to the size of 
the rhizome, and to shift them into larger 
pots when required. 

A very suitable compost for them is two- 
thirds good fibrous loam, with the remainin 
third made up of well-decayed manure an 





leaf-mould, to which may be added a little sand 
to keep the whole in a porous state. When 





spring, when they may be shifted into larger 
pots, or divided, in order to increase the stock. 
Canna seed can be readily obtained from 
seedsmen, but as the progeny is somewhat 
variable, the better way is to purchase a few 
named varieties, either as rhizomes or growing 
lants. A good selection is as follows: 
lorence Vaughan (herein figured), yellow, 
spotted scarlet; Konigin Charlotte, scarlet, 
ged yellow; Alphonse Bouvier, deep crim- 
son ; aurea, golden-yellow ; Chicago, orange- 
scarlet; Kaiser Wilhelm IL, scarlet; Mme. 
Crozy, vermilion, edged gold ; Mrs. Kate rey; 
vivid scarlet; Papa Canna, glowing red; 
Duchess of York, yellow, thickly spotted red ; 
Secretaire Chabanne, orange; and Duke of 
Marlborough, rich crimson. х. 





Climbing plants in the сопвегуа- 


| potted they may be stood in an ordinary green- ' tory.—In the conservatory ab the present 


A dwart-flowering Canna, Florence Vaughan, 


time of Lyons, and then of Hyéres, who 
devoted many years of systematic hybridising 
to the improvement of the Canna, that is, 
regarded from a flowering point of view. The 
splendid results attained are now to be seen in 

many beautiful varieties that we have in 
our gardens, and which are greatly valued for 
the embellishment of the conservatory or green- 
house throughout the greater part of the year. 
Their cultural requirements are in no way 
exacting, the principal consideration being to 
remember that Cannas are liberal feeders; 
hence, when growing freely they need copious 
supplies of water, with occasional doses of 
liquid-manure. In commencing their culture 
one may starb with dormant rhizomes in 
January and February, or young growing 
plants in pots later on. Where situated some 
distance from a railway station it is often an 
advantage to purchase the dormant rhizomes, 
as they can be sent by post without any diff 


· house, taking care not to overwater till growth 
| recommences, and the young vigorous roots 
‚ have established themselves in the new soil. 
| In a structure that is quite safe from frost these 
| Cannas may be safely wintered. They can be 
' often seen stood underneath the stage in the 
| greenhouse, but this is not at all a good plan, 
| as whenever the plants above are watered some 
| of those underneath are sure to get too wet, 
and: when spring comes round it will frequent 
| be found that some of the best’ have ciated, 
' The soil, too, should not be allowed to get 
| dust-dry, for though it will not affect some of 
the vigorous kinds whose rhizomes are stout 
| and succulent, the more delicate ones, particu- 
larly those with spotted flowers, are under these 
conditions very liable to perish. The best 
plan to winter them is to leave the plants in 
their pots, and give just enough water to keep 
the soil from being parched up, but no more. 
In this way the rhizomes keep plump and fresh, 





time the climbers will 
claim attention ; some will 
be coming into flower and 
othersstarting intogrowth. 
The most should be made 
of the former, whilst the 
latter will want attention 
to prevent the young shoots 
from becoming entangled. 
Formal training of climb- 
ing plants is both hideous 
from a natural int of 
view and decidedly irra- 
tional also. Upon these 
and other plants as wella 
close watch should be 
kept for insect pests, the 
green-fly being now in- 
creasingly troublesome. In 
a house with a quantity of 
flowering plants light fumi- 
gatiońs as a check are far 
preferableto stronger doses 
at more lengthened inter- 
vals. If in ‘such houses 
Roses are grown there will 
now be another enemy to 
contend with in the form 
of mildew. It is just ab 
this season, when there is 
the prospect of a good 
show of flower in a few 
weeks, that this fungoid 
growth will appear. Sul- 
puar is the best remedy, 

ake time by the forelock 
and apply the remedy in 
advance of the pest. There 
is nothing rational in 
allowing ib to get a hold 
before measures are taken 
to circumvenb it. Ib is 
far better to apply the 
sulphur whilst there are 
still no signs of the pest 
and warm the pipes fairly 
well once or twice a week. 
Injudicious ventilation is 
a great source of evil as 
regards mildew on Roses 
ab this time of the year. 
Wbere a cold draughb 
strikes directly upon the 


plante, or where ebar 
currents are allowed, 
there it will first be 


found. Care in ventilating, with great cau- 
tion as to admitting air when an casterly 
wind is blowing, will do much towards keepin 
it іп check. Such climbers as Lapagerias wi 
require looking after closely, as concerns the 
young shoots yearly pushing up from the base 
and top-growth in the tenderstage. Slugsare 
the great enemies of the former, whilst the 
latter should not be allowed to entwine them- 
selves together, free liberty of growth being ab 
the same time permitted. 

Streptocarpi. — The average man who 
has a greenhouse regards the Streptocarpus 
with suspicion as a plant that is quite beyond 
him, needing very great heat to grow it at all, 
and as a result it is not met with so frequently 
as ib otherwise would be. I venture to say that 
the requirements of this are nob such as to 
exclude ib from the amateur's house if in the 
early stages of culture the plants can begiven а 
little extra heat. Nothing special is wanted 


culty, and if in a plump state they will, when ' ready to start into growth with the return of | in tho summer beyond tho treatment given to 
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the bulk of greenhouse plants, Among the 
hybrids we have some possessing handsome 
colours, and seed sown in shallow pans of light 
soil, with which sand is incorporated, in 
February, under a propagator, or, failing such, 
lodged on the hot-water pipes on slates, will 
not be long in germinating. The seedlings 
should be potted off separately when they are 
large enough into a compost of loam and leaf- 
soil. The Streptocarpus makes a handsome 
pot plant, while its flowers last a long time 
when cut. Many of the plants, asa result of a 
February sowing, will bloom in the autumn, 
all, however, making capital plants for the 
following year. As many amateurs arrange to 
give Gloxinias, Maiden-hair Ferns, etc., a little 
extra warmth in winter by keeping them in 
the corner of the hothouse in close proximity 
to the stove or flue, this is no more than what 
the Streptocarpus needs. —LEAUURST. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


INCREASING SENECIO PULCHER. 
Tuis is one of the most valuable of early 
autumn hardy flowering plants, and one, 
therefore, that should be grown largely. In 
spite of all, the plant is but rarely seen, and 
then only in solitary examples. The reason for 
this is not unknown to the hardy plantsman, 
bub it may be the reverse in the case of the 
amateur. The species, as а matter of fact, is 
not usually satisfactory in British gardens 
when once it has flowered, and it is from this 
time that special attention has to be given to 
it. Up to the time of first flowering there is a 
central set of heart leaves, and after flowering 
the plant breaks up and the leafage disappears. 
If examined it will be seen that а decay has set 
in approximately at the base of the flowering 
Spike, and this when allowed to remain pre- 
vents any good renewal of growth. "Therefore 
the plant perishes. But at this season of the 
year there is abundant material present in 
those plants that flowered in September— 
October last to give rise to any number of 
plants. This is the large fleshy roots that 
abound, and which, if taken in hand, will pro- 
duce plants equal to seedlings in their vigour. 
This method of increasing plants is known as 
“root propagation," and consists in takin 
these root portions, cutting them into equ 
lengths of about 2 inches, and finally arranging 
them around the interior of а 5-inch pot, in 
such a way that the root cuttings when placed 
in position will have their apex just level with 
the pot rim, and, therefore, fully a quarter of 
an inch above the soil. Give ample drainage, 
then rough soil, to be followed by sandy soil. 
These root cuttings should be arranged about 
half an inch apart, and when а pot has been 
filled the centre may be filled up with very 
sandy soil. It will be better if a little pure 
sand is placed among the root cuttings first. 
With the pot finished off and duly labelled, its 
best place will be in the warm greenhouse. 
The amateur who has no good propagating 
frame may improve matters by plunging the 
5-inch pot of root cuttings in a pot of S-inch 
diameter, and by placing а sheet of glass over 
the two convert it at once into а useful propa- 

ating medium. Then by placing the pot on 
the hot-water pipes you have the оен 
that is requisite for success. Give one watering 
to first settle the soil, and all others with care, 
till, with the appearance of leaves in six weeks 
or 80, water may be given more freely and the 
planta generally treated as you would treat 

ngs. 

In dealing with these root cuttings ib is 
important from the very first that the upper- 
most portion of the root is retained as the 
apex of the cutting, This is equally important 
even when six distinct cuttings are made from 
one length of root. This much must be 
closely watched from the start, for it is ver: 
easy for these root portions to be reversed, 
and without experience it is by no means easy 
to determine afterwards. With this Senecio 
it often happens that the more fleshy roots 
start quickly and others remain dormant for a 
time. In this case those earliest in leaf must 
be potted and the resb returned to the cutting 
pot. By then growing on the young plants 
the strongest should be ready to plant out in 
June, while the smallest may remain in pots 
for planting out later. Nob only is this a most 


interesting way of погона, this plant, it is 
also valuable, inasmuch as the plant but very 
rarely—and then but sparsely— produces good 
seeds. E. JENKINS. 


SWEET PEAS GROWING. 

KinpLy give me the names of twelve of the very best 
Sweet Peas for exhibition? Do Sweet Peas thrive best on 
а heavy black soil or a light sandy soil, as I have a choice 
of both? Do they require liberal manuring to produce 
large, good blooms for show? I want them at their best 
about the middle of August? When must I sow, and how 
thick, to obtain the best result? Ican give them a nice 
warm corner on light sandy soil if they require it.—W. 
BARBER, Irlam, Lancashire, 

[Your query raises а few very interesting 
points, and, as the reply may be of some impor- 
tance to readers of GARDENING at this time, we 
have answered it fully. From our experience 
we are satisfied you can grow your Sweet Peas 
in either soil and be successful. The Sweet 
Pea is not in the least fastidious in its likes and 
dislikes, and, so long as you give the soil of 
your garden deep tillage, and that at the 
earliest possible opportunity, you may grow 
it with every confidence of а successful 
issue. The only advantage that а sowing in 
light sandy soil would give you, especially as 
you say this is а nice warm corner of your 
garden, is that an earlier display may be 
obtained than would be possible in the case of 
a sowing in the heavier and more retentive 
soil. It is very easy to have your Sweet 
Peas in full blossom by the date you mention, 
without any special method of encouraging 
their progress in the early spring. If you make 
a sowing towards the end of March or the 
earliest days of April, the resulting plants 
should be in fine condition during August and 
the flowers at that time should be a their best. 
Had you been desirous of producing а free 
display of Sweet Peas in July, we should have 
advised you to raise your plants in pots under 
glass, commencing ab the present time and 
planting these out, when hardened off, in 
prepared ground in clumps in April. Sweet 
Peas, when grown in clumps, invariably give 
handsome results, and for July exhibitions 
there is no better way of treating the plants. 

As an early display is not your object, we 
are disposed to Md viso you to sow tle seeds 
in rows. To get large flowers for exhibition 
the ground must be liberally manured. The 
heavy soil in your garden should havea good 
dressing of we l-deoayod horse-manure, and the 
light sandy soil to which you refer should have 
cow - manure freely incorporated. Better 
results, however, may be attained by taking 
out a trench as for Celery, and partly filling 
this in with manure, treading this in 
firmly, aud completing the operation by filling 
in almost to the garden level with the soil 
previously dug out. With the hoe the soil ma 
then be taken out in shallow drills, whic 
should be level at the bottom so that the seeds 
may not all run to the centre of the row. It is 
here that so many mistakes are made. Too 
often enough seed is put into a single row 
as would suffice for half-a-dozen or more rows 
of equal length, and, in consequence, failure 
is sure to follow. Sweet Peas should be grown 
6 inches apart, and if the seed be good and 
birds can be guarded against, there is no reason 
why they should be sown more closely together. 
Should there be any risk, however, sow rather 
more freely and thin out the young plants to 
6 inches apart, when your position is assured. 
Stake the young plants with small spriggy 
sticks quite early, but from the date of sowing 
until the staking of the young plants actually 
takes place, strain three rows of black thread 
along the rows, which will effectually protect 
the seeds and seedlings from the depredations 
of birds. In good time see that the Sweet 
Peas have the support of stout branching and 
twiggy Pea-boughs In dry weather give the 
plants a good syringing in the late afternoon 
occasionally, and when water is applied to the 
roots, and this will probably be necessary twice 
a week. In the hob summer weather give 
copious supplies. Apply manure-water with 
the greatest care, as the Sweeb Peas are not 
by any means the voracious feeders that so 
many growers imagine ; giving weak doses on 
each occasion of watering is a very good rule 
to follow. In our own case, }-gallon of clear 
water is given to each clump of five or six 
plants, and about an hour afterwards }-раПоп 
of manure-water is also applied. By adopting 


this simple rule there is little danger of 
damaging the very tender roots of these 
nts. 

T The flowers should be gathered each day, in 
the early morning. If the sprays have their 
blossoms fully expanded, be gathered each 
morning, spent blossoms and seed-pods cannot 
develop, and the life and health of the plants 
are prolonged. Аз soon as а plant begins to 
develop seed-pods its period of blossoming 
дошу comes to an end. The twelve sorts 
that we recommend are :— 

Donoruv Eckrorp.—This is the finest white 
Sweet Pea in cultivation, and the seeds are not 
expensive. 

Miss WinLMoTT is another very large and 
handsome sort, quite indispensable to exhibi- 
tors. Colour salmon-rose. 

Нох. Mrs. KrwNvow.—This is sometimes 
described as a primrose-coloured Sweet Pea. 
As а matter of fact, the colour is а rich shade 
of cream, and very telling. Of the several sorts 
of this colour the variety under notice is un- 
doubtedly the best. 

PRINCE or WaLrs.—No collection of Sweet 
Peas could be considered complete without 
this fine exhibition variety. The flowers are 
very large and handsome, and the colour may 
be described as rose-pink. 

ПАрү GRISEL HAMILTON. — This develops 
charming pale lavender or heliotrope-coloured 
flowers, and among the many excellent sorts 
of this colour is the best for exhibition. 

LovrLv.—In this the flowers are large, and 
in almost every instance three blossoms are 
produced on each spray ; colour soft rose-pink. 
A vigorous growing sort. 

Brack Kyicut.—Of the dark coloured sorts 
this is to be preferred to allothers. Flower 
large and of good form; colour striking bronzy- 
maroon. 

LORD RosrsERv.— This was exceptionally 
fine last season, and may be regarded as a fine 
acquisition to the exhibition sorts. The large 
flowers are borne on long stems, and the colour 
isashade of deep rose. Very free andaconsistent 
variety. 

JEANNIE GoRDON.—This, in our opinion, is 
the handsomest of the bicolors, and though 
somewhat disposed to sport, is still valuable 
for exhibition ; colour carmine standard and 
pale buff wings. Very large. 

DUKE or WESTMINSTER.—AÀ very valuable 
exhibition Sweet Pea. The flowers are large, 
and each spray develops three or more blos- 
soms on each ; colour dark rosy-purple. 

SaLorrAN.—In this case the colour is bright 
mulberry-red, and most effective. The flowers 
are large and handsome, and resist the hob 
sun very well. 

PRIMA Donna.—A very chaste, soft coral 
pink coloured sort, developing very freely 
Sharing sprays of blossoms. This variety is 
seen in all good collections. D. B. C. 


LILIES AND IRISES. 
Ix reply to your answer to me, there is nothing I should 
like better than the mixture of Irises and Lilies, as you 
suggest, and if you would kindly tell me of suitable Irises 
and Liliums at your convenience I should be very much 
obliged. A nice selection of Colchicums would look well 
in the autumn. —LINDENS. 

[The following is the selection we suggest : 

лыйм candidum, croceum, excelsum, um- 
bellatum in variety, &uratum var. platy- 
phyllum, Martagon and Martagon dalmaticum, 
chalcedonicum, tigrinum splendens, t. fl.-pl., 
speciosum rubrum, s. r. cruentum, s. roseum, 
s. Kretzeri, Batemanie, Henryi, giganteum. 
The last should be planted rather far back, as 
in flower it is tall. If bulbs of four years old 
are planted it will uire another three years 
before reaching a good flowering. 

IRIs pallida, p. dalmatica, lavender-blue 
shades ; Queen of May, rose-lilac ; Dr. Bernice, 
smoke-bronze and crimson; Mme. Chereau, 
white and violet; Chelles, gold; Darius 

ellow ; Mrs. Chas. Darwin, white, with faint 
ines, wonderful bloomer ; aurea, light gold ; 
Gracchus, lilac and crimson ; Victorine, deep 
violeb and white; L’Innocence, white; atro- 
violacea ; Princess of Wales, white. These 
are Flag Irises. Other good Irises are aurea, 
the species; Monnieri, yellow; ochroleuca, 
yellow and white. 

CorcuicuM speciosum, s. rubrum, autumnale 
roseum plenum, a. album pl. Byantinum, 
variegatum, etc. 
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__ GARDEN STRUCTURES. 
Every garden should be beautiful and restful, 
but this desirable consummation is by no possi- 
bility to be attained if any hint of artificiality 
is allowed to obtrude itself upon the eye. For 
this reason the greatest care should be taken 
in the design of all structures either necessary 
or convenient in the garden in order that these 
may be simple in plan and construction. This 
applies to such things as bridges, gates, arches, 
pergolas, arbours, gazebos, summer-houses, 


and garden rooms, Тоо often even the very | 


barest necessities for the garden, such as 
bridges and gates, which should be unpreten- 
tious and merely fashioned that they may meet 
their requirements in convenience and dura- 
bility, are overlaid with such a profusion of 
trivial detail, to which the designer applies the 
absolutely misleading title of “rustic work,” 
that they become eyesores to those of artistic 
temperament. Much worse are the modern 
‘rustic builders” summer-houses, fashioned 
of varnished Pitch Pine and “ ornamented’ 


A summer-house at Home Place, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


with numberless short and curved sections of 
serub-Oak branches, barked and varnished in 
lavish abundance, whose windows are of 
stained glass of crude ting c whose 
general appearance is sufficiently blatant to 
шаг the charm of the loveliest garden. In the 
old times there was apparently a somewhat 
feeling, ju ging from instances to 

with now and again in the present day, 
the summer-house should be rather 
curious than beautiful. Thus we find one of 
these old structures paved with horses’ teeth, 
another with knuckle-bones, while the interior 
walls of a third are fashioned of spar let into 
cement. Nowadays, fortunately, these pueri- 
lilies are things of the past, and the present 
. buildings are attractive in form and 
appearance, being simple, yet artistic in 





Philistinism will be gradually replaced by a | to floods, the turves were stacked for several weeks. Now 


purer taste. 


A certain writer has lately expressed the 
opinion that pergolas and arbours are entirely 
out of place in English gardens, in that the 
weather is never hot enough to render shade 
acceptable. During the last miserable summer 
this was unfortunately true enough, bub we 
live in hopes of a return to the more genial 
climatic conditions of former years, when day 
after day the sun shone so brightly and hotly 


| that a shaded resting place in the garden was 





especially grateful. In the summer, during 
fine weather, those who have leisure generally 
like to spend a good deal of their time in the 
open air, and the garden-room should therefore 
be commodious, airy, and comfortable, and 
should occupy a site from which a beautiful 
view is obtainable. In such a place it is 
pleasant to while away the torrid noonday 
hour when the heat of the sun renders walking 
in its glare a penance, aud there is no spot 
from which the effect of the coming of the first 
rain after long-continued drought can be so 


A Ma 
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From a photograph by F. Mason-Good. 


closely watched. First, in a dead silence 
when even the birds are mute, comes the 
heavy patter of the few great raindrops that 
are the heralds of the downpour ; then the 
thunder mutters in the distance, and graduall 

the drops fall thicker till they descend through 
the still air in such countless legions that they 
render vocal every leaf on the neighbouring 
trees and soon flood the garden with the 
Sweet Brier perfume that the drought has во 
long imprisoned. Аб such a time it is a delight 
to be in the open air with just а sheltering roof 
between one and the sky and to share in the 
joy of nature at the advent of the long-wished- 
for rain. Many garden-rooms occur to my 
mind, each with some speciality of view or 
construction that has remained a memory, but 
above all, one on the undercliff looking over a 


design in instances where their owners recog- | garden full of rare and beautiful things, and 
nise that the pleasure-ground and its environ- | below on the Channel, sapphire blue beneath 
ment should form one harmonious whole. That |a cloudless sky. S. W. F. 


there are other cases where “‘rustic work ” is 
considered to add to the attractions of the 
xarden is only too true, but it is to be hoped 


that as true art obtains а stronger hold such . but owing to the dilatorinsea of the men, and afterwarda ! mid 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Dressing lawn,—My lawn was levelled last autumn, 


the lawn is almost bare of Grass, and the turves are all 
separated, and there seems no chance of their forming an 
even surface, What treatment would you recommend in 
order to enable me to play croquet on it this summer ?— 

[We doubt very much if you will be able to 
play croquet on your lawn till late in the 
summer without injuring the turf. The only 
thing you can do is in April to top-dress the 
lawn with some good loamy soil, in this way 
filling up the interstices between the turves and 
sowing some good Grass over all. You will 
have to keep it well rolled during the spring to 
consolidate it. ] 

Growing: hardy plants.—I am anxious to grow 
some of the choicer sorts of perennials for profit. Is there 
an opening for supplying horticultural firme with such 
plants? What kinds of perennials would it be most 
profitable to grow for that purpose ?—AURICULA. 

[Only in the choicer and rarer plants and 
novelties, and there is no royal road to know- 
ing these except by experience and knowledge 
gained among the plants. In a climate like 
that you write from there might be the chance 
of growing things tender in other parts of 
the country, such as Tea Roses and half- 
hardy evergreens likely to perish in the colder 
districts. ] 


Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans). 
—I lately came across a large bank covered 
with this hardy winter-flowering plant in full 
bloom, and the effect when seen in a mass was 
very pleasing, as the bank occupied could 
hardly have been utilised for any other purpose. 
I thought it was a good idea to clothe it with 
this easily-grown plant, which can take care of 
itself. Many owners of gardens could find a 
similar spot to give it a trial. The spikes of 
bloom have a very pleasant perfume, and are 
very useful.—J. G., Gosport. 


Cactus Dahlia Alpha.—This is the 
first of a distinct type, being striped and 
speckled. The colour is a white ground with 
crimson and lilac markings. It is not only 
novel in colouring, but it is a good variety 
in other respects. The flowers are well shaped, 
and it blooms with wonderful freedom. Ib is 
constant, too, and seldom reverts to a self- 
coloured bloom, as many “‘ fancy” varieties 
do. Other sorts of this type which have 
been introduced are: Vesuvius, crimson, striped 
yellow ; Comet, lilac, spotted crimson ; Here- 
ward, white, striped crimson ; Sirius, yellow, 
striped scarlet. This last is an improvement 
in its having narrow and long florets. All of 
the varieties were raised by Messrs. J. Stred- 
wick and Son, St. Leonards. 


A curious Snowdrop.—Last March I 
received flowers aud bulbs of а very peculiar 
Snowdrop from Mrs. Thomson Sinclair, of 
Inverness, and the latter are now flowering 
here. The leaves are narrow and lie flat on 
the ground. The flowers look like common 
Snowdrops, but have no heart shaped and 
green-blotched petals, their place being sup- 
plied by three segments exactly like the outer 
sepals, They are narrower, however, thun 
the sepals of the common Snowdrop, aud it ia 
a variety quite distincb from avy I ever 
saw before. Ib would be interesting to hear if 
this six-sepalled. but petalless Snowdrop exists 
elsewhere.—F. W. BURBIDGE, T. C. Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin. 

Lilium longiflorum in a window- 
box.—I sent you an account of how well 
Lilium longiflorum had done with me in & 
window-box in 1902, and now send you photo- 
graphs of the same Lilies grown in the same 
way in 1903. There were over 30 heads of 
bloom with two to five blossoms on each stem. 
Several were cut before the photograph was 
taken. 'The box is 3 feet 2 inches long by 
9 inches by 11 inches. Iamnow preparing for 
present season and intend planting IL. longi- 
florum Takesima, as the stems and foliage are 
handsomer. The cultivation is simple. Use a 
composb of equal parts of very old manure, 
leaf-mould, and Cocoa-nut-fibre, as Lilies like 
a rich light soil for their soft fleshy roots, Put 
2 inches of this into the box, on this place the 
bulbs almost touching each other, then just 
soil enough to nearly cover them. Give a 
slight watering, and place box in cupboard 
or some dark place. As the shoots grow, pub 
iu more soil and give more light, until the box 
can go outside on to the window-sill by the 
e of April. Jb chould now be filled up 
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with soil, and seed of Tropeolum Lobbianum, 
or other suitable plant be sown in front to hang 
down and drape the box. No manure will be 
wanted until the flower-buds are half-grown, 
when liquid ammonia, a dessertspoonful to a 
gallon of water, can be given with advantage 
twice a week. This із a clean way of giving 
liquid-manure, as mosb others are unfit to 
be used in window-boxes. Should any ve 
cold weather follow after the shoots are well 
up, а newspaper put over them at night will 
give sufficient protection.—F. E. 

[Many thanks. The photograph not being a 
Silver print was, unfortunately, not suitable 
for reproduction. We think, too, that fewer 
bulbs would produce a far better effect, as the 
box when the Lilies were in bloom had an over- 
crowded appearance.—ED.] 





ROSBS. 


PICTURESQUE FEATURES IN THE 
ROSE GARDEN. 


Roses on arbors, arches, as screens, weeping 
standards, or clambering up stems of trees are 
always effective, provided the right kinds be 
selected for the various purposes and their 
roots considered. 

For lofty arches it would be useless planting 
a variety in the least tender. What, then, 
would be the kinds for this purpose? I would 
suggest the Ayrshire and sempervirens kinds, 
with some of the multiflora and any of the 
Wichuriana tribes. 'The Teas, H. Teas, and 
Noisettes would be best left alone, unless it 
were such hardy kinds as Gloire de Dijon or 
Mme. Alfred Carriere. Of course, something 
depends upon locality. 1 have seen the tender 
Rose Claire Jacquier revelling in a sheltered 
spot, and where it will thrive it is one of the 
most desirable for rapid growth. I have seen 
Mme. Berard and Celine Forestier in perfect 
harmony upon an arch in the country, but 
tried on an arch nearer town they were a com- 
parative failure. Happily there is no lack of 
material for covering our arches with. The 
best for this purpose, in my opinion, are: 
Crimson Rambler, Electra, Helene, Queen 
Alexandra, Dorothy Perkins, Ruga, Flora, 
Félicité-Perpetue, Bennet’s Seedling, Morletti, 
Blairii No. 2, Carmine Pillar, Réve d'Or, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
The Garland, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire de 
Dijon, England's Glory, and Noella Nabon- 
nand. Then there are tree stumps to cover, 
by which I mean one or more placed upon 
the lawn in а conspicuous position with the 
Roses planted near and allowed to run over 
the stumps. For such a purpose The Dawson 
Rose is one of the best. Other semi-wild Roses 
would be very suitable—for instance, Lady 
Penzance, Hybrid Sweet Brier, Macrantha, 
Moschata alba, Rosa Pissardi, Paul's Single 
White, etc. For the low pillars of a verandah 
many of the free kinds among the dwarf- grow- 
ing Teas and Hybrid Teas would be good. 
For instance, there is Corallina, of which one 
may cut а bud almost any day from a bush of 
this Rose. If tied up to the verandah pillar 
one secures quite a rich bit of colour, and it is 
very perpetual Umbrella shapes are some- 
times seen, although I confess to a liking for 
the more natural methods of training. The 
wirework may be so hidden that the objection- 
able feature is entirely removed. What а 
glorious Rose Dorothy Perkins is for such & 
purpose. The dainty tinting of strawberry- 
pink, and the prettily twisted blossoms pro- 

uced in such fine trails, combine to make this 
Rose one of the loveliest. This Rose will in 
time, I think, supersede the garish Crimson 
Rambler. A beautiful feature of the modern 
Rose garden will be the low trellis work border- 
ing the Rose garden, upon which may be 
trained the freest Tea-scented, Monthly, and 
Polyantha Roses, or the delightful Wichuriana 
forms may be allowed to droop over such trellis 
work aul form a low wall of foliage and 
blossom. The rock garden, too, is a suitable 
place for many Roses. Here I would plant the 
quaint and curious, such as the green Rose 
(К. viridiflora), the Miniature Provence, also 
the Scotch, together with such species as are 
worth growing. At the base of the rockery 
one соша well plant the tender Macartney alba 
simplex, also the lovely. single yellow xanthina, 
which some say is identical with Коза Ecc, 


the pretty foliaged R. rubrifolia, the copper 
and ure yellow Austrian Briers, and many 
another gem as fancy dictates. 

A Rose dell, where space permits, would be 
a charming feature of any garden. The mate- 
rial available is abundant, and where well 
planned and a good 


of our attempts at Rose culture. If anyone 
contemplated such a work I would strongly 
recommend him to visit the Rose dell at Kew, 
where more information can be gleaned in an 
hour than from pages of reading matter, 

ОЗА, 





OROHIDS. 


COOL GROWING CYPRIPEDIUMS. 
THE subject of the accompanying illustration, 
Cypripedium Louis Sander, is derived from the 
intercrossing of C. Calypso Oakwood var. 
(Spicerianum and  Boxalli) and C. nitens 
superbum (insigne Chantini and C. villosum). 
Itis thus & secondary hybrid, and considered 
superior to either of the primary hybrids used 
in its production. If a little more attention 


root run provided is | 
possibly the nearest imitation to nature of any | 





| modated, nor are the: 
| amateurs prefer at 
| to the ornamental, I hope some amateur who 


from the scorching rays of the sun, are all that 
is required. Under such conditions the whole 
of the variable and extensive ripedium 
insigne section will grow satisfactorily, as also 
will C. villosum, C. Boxalli, C. Spicerianum, C, 


| Charlesworthi, and the many hybrids that are 


now to be procured at a modest outlay. These 
will give a succession of flowering plants from 
the end of September until March, and most 
of the flowers will last in perfection for several 
weeks when left on the plants, or if cut. I feel 
confident that amateurs will derive satisfaction 
from growing such plants. There are many 
more showy subjects in the Orchid family, 
but in most cases these are not so easily accom- 

so useful, and as most 
e present day the ¢seful 


has received advice on this subject will give 
his experience as to the value of the Cypri. 
pedium during the winter and early spring 
months. Н. J. CHAPMAN, 


‘ 
D 


Jacobinia chrysostephana —This is 
an S pretty flowering plant for astruc- 
ture that is kept аб a temperature of cv degs. 


were given to parentage, and what possible during the winter, for the bright orange. 





Cypripedium Louis Sander. 


outcome might be derived from such crosses, 
there would be fewer disappointments and 
many more successful crosses made, the offspring 
of which would not only display desirable 
qualities in their flowers, but would also aid 
the constitution, and add to the cool growing 
section of Cypripediums. I have advocated for 
ears the desirability of amateurs who have an 
inclination to attempt Orchid cultivation being 
satisfied with the cool-house section of Cypri- 
pediums. My principal object for so doing is 
that during the spring, summer, and early 
autumn months most amateur lovers of their 
garden can have, if they wish, sufficient hardy 
subjects in a small outside garden to occupy 
their attention during the above seasons. It is 
when the late autumn and winter arrive that a 
counter attraction becomes a pleasant relief, 
and there are no more interesting plants 
than are contained in the cool - house or 
winter-flowering section of Cypripediums. A 
normal temperature of 55 degs. will be found 
ample to meet their winter requirements, so 
that they are as easily accommodated as are 
the majority of the ordinary subjects of the 
gabon which show to little advantage 

uring this dull season of the year. Annual 
repotting, watering less frequently, keep- 
ing clean, giving ample moisture in the 


atmosphere during hot weather, and shading | 





coloured blossoms show up well at that sea- 
son. It is what is usually referred to as & 
sub-shrub—thab is to say, though it is not of 
a herbaceous character, yet the shoots never 
acquire a firm woody texture. The tubular- 
shaped flowers are borne in а crowded termi- 
nal cluster. This pest was at first known 
as а Cyrtanthera, then as a Justicia—indeed, 
it is often meb with in gardens as Justicia 
chrysostephana. Other plants formerly known 
by different names are now included in the 
genus Jacobinia—viz., Jacobinia carnea (syn. 
Justicia carnea), and Jacobinia pauciflora (syn. 
Libonia floribunda). The only one of this 
section now retained in the genus Justicia 18 
J. calycotricha, with a loosely-disposed terminal 
cluster of canary-yellow blossoms. All the 
plants above named will conform to one mode 
of treatment—that is, they may be readily 
struck from cuttings in the spring, grown ОП 
during the summer, and will flower in the 
winter. One caution to be observed is thab 
in the desire to obtain bushy specimens care 
must be taken not to pinch the tops out too 
much, as the stouter shoots bear the finest 
heads of blossoms. To obviate the plants 
running up too tall they should have plenty 
of light and air during the growing season. 
In the summer а cold-frame suits t та best. 


“г: 
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VEGETABLES. · 


PLANTING AN HERB GARDEN. 
“L, D. L.," on 646 of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED for Feb. 20th, asks for a list of such 
herbs as are interesting from their associations 
snd sweet smell. 'The size of the ground in- 
tended for this purpose is nob given, therefore 
Iam unable to describe as I should like the 
best way of lanting the various kinds. An 
herb garden should rst of all be distinct from 
any other garden, keeping the herbs in а 
quarter entirely to themselves. All the follow- 
ing should be included : Chamomile, Caraway, 
Burnet, Borage, Basil (bush and sweet), Balm, 
Angelic., Chervil (curled and root), Chives, 
Hyssop, Lavender, Marigold, Dill, Fennel, Hore- 
hound, Coriander, Mint, Marjoram (pot and 
sweet), Savory, Sage, Rue, Rosemary, Purslane, 
Pennyroyal, Parsley, Southernwood, Tansy, 
Tarragon, Thymes, and Wormwood. 
Gro. Burrows. 
Avon Castle, Hampshire. 


—— * L. D. L." (page 646) seeks for infor- 
mation as to planting an herb garden. I am 
glad to b. able to give the following hints, the 
outcome of personal experience. In their wild 
state the majority of fragrant herbs are found 

ing on sunny uplands, and their conditions 
Коа be borne іп mind when choosing а 
situation for an herb garden. А rather light 
soil and full exposure to the sun seem to pro- 
mote the secretion of the essential oils, on 
which the distinctive fragrance of the plants 
depends. The various sorts of Mint, including 
Pennyroyal, flourish in a comparatively moist 
soil and shad y situation, but are nob exacting, 
and Angelica is a water-loving plant ; all the 
others, as far as my experience goes, seem 
happiest in warm, dry positions. А fairly 
complete collection of herbs embraces some 
forty varieties, but such a collection necessarily 
includes many kinds hardly worth growing. 
Where individual taste plays so important а 
part it is difficult to suggest a selection, but the 
following list of 

PERENNIAL herbs includes those which seem 
to me beat: worth growing Yit [чеде 
Rosemary, Southernwood, m, Mint, Sage, 
Savory, Marjoram, Thyme, Lemon Thyme, 
and Barnet. With the exception of the three 
first shrubs, these are all of fairly neat, com- 

b wth, which lends itself to that trim 
formality of arrangement which should charac- 
terise an herb garden. Both Savory and 
Marjoram have an annual variety hardly worth 
raising if the perennial form is grown. 1 in- 
clade Burnet, as being, despite popular 
tradition, much superfor to Borage as an in- 
gredient in making wine-cups. Still, the latter 
1s an old favourite, and its pretty blue flowers 
make some amends for its other shortcomings. 
Of other perennial herbs, Fennel seems, latterly, 
to have fallen into disrepute, and its very pro- 
nounced aroma can hardly be to everybody’s 
liking. The seeds have з more refined fragrance, 
and are much used for flavouring cakes in 
Italy. An edible rooted variety is not nearly 
so distasteful as it sounds, when boiled and 
served as a vegetable. The finely-cut glaucous 
foliage of Rue emits a pungent odour, upon 
w merits opinions seem divided. e 
handsome dark blue flowers of the neat grow- 
ing Hyssop almost entitle ib to a place; the 

aves ive forth а rather curious 
camphor-like smell when bruised. Tarragon, 
though used for cooking only, is worth grow- 
ing. It is one of the few herbs which cannot 
be raised from seed. As to 

ANNUALS, “L. D. L.” mentions Sweet Basil, 
a little plant whose associations аб once arouse 
our sympatnies, but, unfortunately, a native of 
в sunnier clime than ours, it rarely succeeds 
when planted out-of-doors. Caraway, Dill, 
Anise, and Coriander are big, strong-growing 
annuals, easy to cultivate, and the newly- 
harvested seeds are far more aromatic than the 
imported ones procurable at the shops. I find 
Caraway succeeds best when sown in the early 
autumn of the preceding year. Chervil, in 
growth like a feathe arsley, has a spic 
flavour, which is relished by many in a salad. 
As to Rampion, like Horseradish, Skirret, and 
Sorrel, it seems to have no recognisable claim 
to be considered as an herb proper. As I have 
before hinted, the term “herb” is a very 
vague one, but it seems to offend one's instinct 


to include merely edible roots ; far more worthy | and they harbour in your walls and banks, you 
of inclusion seem such fragrant shrubs as Bay, | may destroy many of them by dissolving 6 lb. 
Myrtle, апа Verbena. Ап herb garden should | of coarse salt in 10 gallons of water, then pour- 
surely have an esthetic as well as a practical | ing this strong saline solution along the wall, 
side, and such plants as Bergamot, Ice | banks, and soil crevices where the pests 
Plant, and Clary are all in keeping. Pot harbour, and in that way kill myriads of them. 


Mari 


ld seems to claim a place upon ill. | Again, when seeds are coming up, have ready 


grounds, but the garden Portulaca is, | for use in the evenings fresh-slaked lime, kept 


as far as its foliage goes, nearly as delectable 
аз the approved Purslane, while its brilliant 
flowers are all in its favour. 


To conclude these rather desultory notes, I 
have often thought that an ideal form for a herb 
den would small beds cub on а curve 
rom a common centre, with paths radiating 
like the spokes of a wheel. 'The taller herbs 
would, of course, be planted in the larger out- 
side beds, and the dwarf-growing ones close 
round the hub, which might be represented by 
a sundial. B. H. 





DISCOVERY POTATO. 


diverse Potatoes, this variety stands out as a re- 
markable one. Its parentswere Reliance Kidney 


dry, and equally dry fine soot, dusting it freel 
just after dark, when the slugs are out feed- 
ing. Unless you take some such action you 


' would find the slugs would greedily attack 


young plants that may have been raised under 
glass and later planted out. That is at the 


i best but a poor substitute for sowing seeds 
, direct outdoors, as often they do not well 


recover from the transplanting. You had 
better sow Broad or Longpod Beans and Peas 
outdoors. Soot or lime dressings should make 
these quite safe. Onions, Carrots, larsnips, 
and Beet also are far best outdoors. They 
transplant badly. But you can sow in shallow 


| pans or boxes, thinly, such seeds as Cauliflowers, 
AMONGST numerous products of intercrossing ` 


and the Sutton Flourball, the former white, and | 
the latter red skinned. The crosses were made | 


by Messrs. Sutton and Sons at their seed farm, 


Brussels Sprouts, Autumn Giant and Early 
White Broccolis, White and Red Cabbages, 
Celery, Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, and 
Cucumbers; as also  Lettuces, Spinach, 
Salsify, Radishes, and, later, Dwarf French 
Beans are best sown outdoors, whilst you can 




















Potato Discovery, From a photograph sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading. 


Reading, and Discovery developed so great а 
crop rapidly that it was the first of the batch 
put into commerce. The growth or haulm of 
the variety is tall and strong, and to allow 
ample room, sets should be planted in rows fully 
4 feeb a and 18 inches apart in the rows. 
The tubers, although in no case of the huge 
size found in some varieties, are of capital 
table and commercial size, white in colour, and 
of an oval-round shape. Discovery is, of course, 
a tall maincrop variety, and the tubers kee 
well and restful for a long season. Table 
quality is excellent. As with so many other 
varieties, the past season was unfavourable to 
it, but, all the same, it has proved to be in 
diverse directions a heavy cropper and free 
from disease. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sowing seeds and slugs.—I shall be very much 
ошен it you wii vell me what 3c cared and flowers you 
would advise me to sow, and if I can sow them in a 
greenhouse without heat now in boxes? My garden faces 
north-west, on a hill, very sandy soil, and owing to walls 
and banks there are so шару D that nothing ever 
80wn in the garden comes up. I sow all vegetable 
and flower seeds in the greenhouse and transplant later? 
What ceeds do you recommend for a north-west aspect on 
a bill, with sandy soil ї—1Іра. 


[lf you are so greatly troubled with slugs 
that they eat up your young tégetable crops, 





both sow Runner Beans outdoors, or singly in 
small pots, doing that at the end of April, 
and transplanting into a row later in the spring 
when strong. As your locality is a fairly dry 
and warm one, any of the seeds named should 
do on your sandy soil, especially in the 
summer. Practically any vegetables or flowers 
that do well generally in gardens should do 
with you. А sandy soil, even on a north- 
west aspect, is often more favourable to growth 


| than is a southerly cold clay soil. ] 


Potatoes for small gardens.—The 
time for planting early crops of Potatoes is now 
close at hand, and the preparation of the land, 
and, above all, the preparation of the seed 
tubers, should be taken in hand at once. 
The tubers, even in the coolest cellars, are 
pushing out strongly, and the loss of these 
early sprouts means a considerable loss of 
strength. All tubers may be kept from making 
useless growth by spreading them out in 
single layers in boxes or on boards. Potatoes 
do not need heavy dressings of manure, doing 
better on soil that has been well manured for 
the previous crop, such as Celery: For plant- 
ing, I like tubers about the size of a hen’s egg, 
with a piece of the skin cut off to ensure that 
the old tuber decays. For amateurs, nothing 
can surpass such well-tried varieties as Sharpe's 
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Victor, Ashleaf Kidney, Purity, and Beauty of 
Hebron as early sorte, and, for main crop, 
Windsor Castle or Up-to-Date. I find it is more 
profitable to buy fresh seed that has been 
grown on quite a different kind of soil.—J. G., 
Gosport, 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—There will be а brave 
Show of bulbs of various kinds now, but espe- 
cially Hyacinths, Tulips, and  Narcissi. 
Freesias brought on іп а cool-house are much 
stronger than plants which have had any 
forcing. Our best were grown on a shelf near 
the glass in a cool-house, where, of course, the 
frosp was kept out. Lily of the Valley is 
° always charming, and may be brought on in a 
moderate temperature in the dark at first, and 
then gradually exposed to the light. When 
Lilies are wanted in quantity for cutting, there 
is no better way for forcing them than planting 
the crowns rather thickly 1n a hot-bed, matting 
the frame up till some progress has been made, 
and then giving light and ventilation gradu- 
ally. The same kind of treatment given to the 
forcing of Asparagus in winter will force Lily 
of the Valley and Narcissi of all kinds when 
they are only wanted for cutting. Solanum 
capsicastrum when well grown and full of 
berries is useful. Cuttings of the young shoots 
will strike now in a brisk heat, and if potted 
off and grown оп in heat, shifted into larger 
pots when required, afterwards hardened off in 
cold-frame, and either planted or plunged out 
when the plants are coming into flower, there 
will be plenty of berries. If early berries are 
req led keep them under glass till the summer 
is advancing. The ventilation must at all 
times be free and the supply of water liberal. 
Balsams are not so much grown as they were 
When well grown they are useful conservatory 
plants in summer, and I think they are better 
open-air plants than when grown under glass. 
To obtain sturdy, bushy plants they want 
abundance of light in all stages of growth, 
plenty of moisture, rough fibrous soil, firm 
potting, and liquid-manure when the roots have 
filled the pots. Sow seeds in heat now, pot off 
when ready, and keep moving onsteadily. New 
Holland and Cape plants will be coming into 
flower now, and will require careful watering. 
Give them a lighb position. Azaleas will make 
a splendid show now. 


Stove.—Cattings of Gardenias, Euphorbiar, 
and any other stove plants of which young 
stock may be wanted, will root now in а close 
propagating-case. All cuttings should be 
potted off before they are potbound. Young 
starved plants are a long time before they 
recover tone—some, in fact, never do make a 
vigorous start. New growth is visible every- 
where now in a warm-house. Caladiums, 
Achimenes, and Gloxinias are moving now, and 
should be repotted, using at first sandy com- 
post containing some fibrous peab. The strong- 
growing varieties of Caladiums will do better 
in a stronger compost than the delicate sorts 
require. C. argyrites, which makes a lovely 
little table plant, and never gets too large for 
its work, should be grown in fibrous peat and 
sharp sand, with a little leaf-mould, The fine- 


leaved Begonias are looking ар again. They 
are easily propagated either division of 
the stems, detaching each with a piece of 


root. By-and-bye, when healthy, vigorous 
leaves can be had, they may be used in several 
ways to increase stock. Wire baskets may be 
filled now with suitable plants, both flowering 
and fine-foliaged. Hoya bella is а very pretty 
little basket plant—in fact, it does better ina 
basket than in а pot. It is very impatient 
of too much water, and should be grown in very 
rough fibrous peat, 

Greenhouse annuals. — These will 
include Balsams, Celosias, Schizanthus, Mig- 
nonette, etc. It is very important as regards 
Mignonette to get a good strain. The smaller- 
flowered variety may be as sweet, or even 
sweeter, than the large-flowered kind, but the 
plants do not attract so much attention, and 
the plants which produce the large flowers are 
of more value. A good form of Machet is 
superior to most, but there are varieties even 
of Machet which are superior to others. Culti- 
vation will do something, but selection will do 
moro to work up a large - flowered race. 


apice brian Барые. а hot-bed 
in the early stages of growth, and here in 
selection of the seed-bearing plants is of eux 
importance as cultivation. All greenhouse 
annuals should be sown in a little warmth, but 
if sown in the hot-bed the pots or pans should 
be moved to the greenhouse shelf as soon as the 
plante are up. 


Orchard house. — There are days in 
Spring, sometimes even in March, when the 
Íront lights may be opened, but up to the 
present the ridge ventilators will supply enough 
fresh air. Later on Peaches require a free 
circulation, but cold draughts, when the trees 
are in blossom and the young shoots just break- 
ing into growth, are injurious, and a starved 
shoot is more likely to be attacked by insects 
or mildew than if the growth had received no 
check. Distribute the pollen in some way to 
insure & good set, as when there are more 
young fruits than are required, a selection of 
those best placed can be secured. The roots 
must nob be permitted to get very dry, but no 
plant always requires its roots to be in a con- 
tinual state of saturation, as that means a sour 
condition of the soil and unhealthy condition 
of the roota. ° 


Cucumbers in bearing.—A good deal 
can be done to secure a continuous bearing 
habit. Frequent light top-dressings are very 
beneficial. eekly arrangement and stopping 
of the young shoots will do much to secure 
continuous bearing. All fruits should be cut 
before they become old, as no one cares for an 
over-grown Cucumber, and the formation of 
seeds has a very exhausting effect. Warm 
liquid-manure should be given occasionally 
when required, 


Window gardening.—Cactuses should 
be pu in the light and receive water if there 
їч the least sign of shrinkage in the growth. 
The Cypripedium is often met with in rooms 
now. This is one of the most easily grown 
Orchids. C. insigne may be bought cheap 
now, and if the pots or pans are well drained 
and the plants potted in rough fibrous peat with 
a few bits of old cow-manure and chopped 
Sphagnum, and good drainage given, they will 
do well. The plants should te rested in a 
cold-frame in summer. 


Outdoor garden.—Hardy edging plants 
may be divided and replanted now. Among 
grey or variegated foliage plants Santolina 
incana, Cerastium tomentosum, and Euony- 
mus radicans variegatus are useful. The last- 
named, pegged down close, makes a neat 
groundwork among berry -bearing planis, 
such as Skimmias and Pernettyas. It forms 
a dense mass, and may be planted beneath 
specimen plants of Berberis stenophylla. The 
common evergreen Berberis Aquifolium forms 
neat undergrowth for large Cedars and other 
trees. If old plants of Clematis Jackmani were 
cut down to near the ground now they will 
break strongly and flower better than if left 
unpruned. The same treatment will help 
old hide-bound Roses, only, of course, the 
pruning will not be so severe in the case of 
Roses as with Clematis. Straggling Rhodo- 
dendrons and other evergreen shrubs may be 
cut back now. Lilies of sorts may be planted 
in Rhododendron beds.  Edgings of hardy 
Heaths are pretty round beds of hardy shrubs. 
They from well in peat, but we have had them 
do well in sandy loam and leaf-mould. Shrub- 
bery borders are very bright now with Snow- 
drops and Aconites. Prepare a site for a mass 
of Colchicums. They are lovely in the autumn. 
Dig in some leaf-mould and sand. Lily of the 
Valley beds may be broken up and replanted 


now. 


Fruit garden.—There is still time to 
wash fruit-trees of all kinds with an insecticide. 
Lime also may be used freely, either scattered 
over the trees with a shovel when the branches 
are damp, or applied in a liquid form witha 
brush to the main branches. Where many 
fruit-trees are grown there will probably be 
some inferior kinds, or others which are bad 
bearers in that particular district. Thesemay 
now be headed down to within a few inches of 
the place where grafts will be inserted at the 
proper time. Scions should be secured, if not 
already done, and laid in damp earth at the 
north side of a wall or fence. If the new beds 
of Strawherries wore not planted in autumn, 


the ground should be made ready for plantin 

next month. I have seen very good crops o 
Onions taken from between ‘the rows of the 
spring-planted Strawberries. Fruit-trees and 
bushes may still be planted. There is a good 
deal of planting done in February and later, 
No doubt autumn planting is best, as the trees 
begin to make roots earlier, but if planted 
now in well broken-up land the roots begin 
work at once. Аз soon as the roots are estab- 
lished the trees may be cut back more or less 
to A them into shape to form well balanced 

s. 


Vegetable garden.—This is one of the 
worst seasons for planting and sowing I 
remember, and those having clay soils to deal 
with will find it difficult to get the crops in 
in a satisfactory manner. А heap of charred 
garden refuse will be very useful for covering 
small seeds, and will ensure a crop even under 
very adverse circumstances. We must either 
wait for a suitable seed time or use light 
boards to walk upon, When I had, years ago, 
a heavy clay soil to deal with, I found light 
boards very useful when planting anything in 
bad weather. There has been planting oí 
greens and roots, but the land is so cold the 
early Cabbages and Lettuces, unless on warm 
south borders where the land is well drained, 
must be late in turning in. All wet land 
should be drained deep enough to lower the 
water-bed —certainly not less than 3 feet. Deep 
drainage will be beneficial not only to vege- 
tables, but it is even more important for fruit. 
trees and flowers. It raises the temperature 
of the land. Drain first and trench afterwards 
and the circulation of both water and air will 
be more rapid and effectual. Е. Houpay. 


THE OOMING WEEK'S WORK 


Bxtracts from a Garden Diary. 

Murch 7th.—Pat in cuttings of many things 
that will be required for outside decoration. 
Potted off Lobelias and Petunias. Sowed 
Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and Scabious. A 
further sowing will be made later on. Put in 
cuttings of Alternantheras in boxes in warm- 
house. Cuttings of Scarlet Geraniums in some 
of the leading sorts are taken and rooted in 
boxes. 

Murch &th.—Dusted a little i:ore soot and 
lime over Gooseberries and Currants to keep off 
the bud-eating birds. Planted more earl 
Potatoes, Peas, and Beans. + Onions an 
Parsnips have been sown. Most of our Onions 
are started in heat in boxes, and when 
hardened off will be planted out next month. 
Only a few are sown outside now. Peas in pots 
are hardening off to go out. А 

March 9th.—Bedding plants are potted off as 
soon as room can be found for them. Some of 
the hardiest things will be moved shortly to 
cold: pits and sheltered with warm coverings at 
night. Pelargoniums and Fuchsias are now 
growing freely and require more room. Sowed 
more Tomatoes. Planted a low span-roofed 
house with Melons in strong turfy loam not too 
much decayed. Melon roots work freely in old 
turf full of fibre. Sowed Spinach between the 
rows of Peas. 

Murch 10th.—Top dressed borders of late 
vinery with artificial manure, forking it 
lightly in. Disbudding Peaches in early house. 
Planted a warm-house with Tomatoes, It isa 
span-roofed house, and the Tomatoes are 
planted along the sides and trained under the 
glass. We have another house where the 
plants are grown in boxes. We sometimes use 
Orange-boxes for this work. They can be had 
very cheaply from the fruiterers, last one 
season, and are then broken up for fire 
lighting. r 

March 11th.—Finished training and washing 
Peaches on walls. We believe in root-liftiv 
when trees seem inclined to make too much 
wood. Божей Antirrhinums and Iceland 
Poppies in boxes in heat. Many of the Poppies 
outside have damped off through so much rain. 
Drew earth up to young Cabbages on south 
border, and shifted Zonal Geraniums into 5-inch 
pots for summer flowering. We find spring- 
struck cuttings do well for winter bloom. The 
plants are young and flowers fine. 

March 12th.—Planted a new herbaceous 
border. The border is a wide ono, and a few 
choice shrubs have been planted as a back- 
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ground. Most of the herbaceous stuff have 
been planted in groups varying in size from six 
to a dozen plants in each. А few things, such 
аз Delphiniums and others of close, erect habi, 
are dotted about in single plants. А broad, 
irregular margin, varying in width, of close 
growing things is planted along the front. 





LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Breach of contract.—A sold to B (by verbal agree- 
ment) certain produce, value say £20. B paid #15 on 
account, A giving stamped receipt for same, receipt dis- 
tinetly showing balance of £2 in favour of A. В now 
refuses to pay balance, because (as he says) the said pro- 
duce did not make so much ae he thought it would do. 
But, seeing the agreement was made without any refer- 
ence to future sales, can A recover balance, seeing he has 
no written agreement /—ConsTant READER, Е. W. 

[А сап recover the £2 by action in thecounty court. Itis 

immaterial that there was no written contract, as the goods 
were accepted by B and disposed of by him. —k. C. T ] 
, Objection taken to greenhouse (Оле 
in Doubt), — As the greenhouse has been erected 
upon the garden in your occupation B cannot 
in any way interfere with it. There are no 
buildings on his garden, so no right to light is 
affected. It may bethat he thinks it deprives 
a part of his garden of some of the sun’s light 
and heat, but that does nob matter. It is 
perfectly absurd to suppose that he can compel 
you to remove the greenhouse. —K. С. T. 

A gardeners engagement.—A gentleman 
engaged me as gardener to begin my duties on the 7th of 
the month. I, of course, made arrangements according! v 
and left my former situation, but a few days previous to 
the date sgreed upon, I received а card saying he was 
not sure what day he told meto come, and as his man was 
not leaving until the 14th, that was the day he should 
expect me. This caused me to lose а week's wages, and 
to pay a week's rent to suit hia convenience, I have been 
in his employment about two months, but finding it 
unsuitable I am leaving it. Can I claim a week's wages 
and rent, еїс.?—Ткх YEARS’ READER, 

[L think not. You could have made such a claim at 
or before entering upon the service, but as it ig I 
think you must be presumed to have assented to the 
arrangement proposed by your employer. I cannot 
advise you to take any le measures to enforce your 
claim,—K. C. Т.) 


Rates on unoccupied house and garden.—I 
owred a house and garden, and pulled the house down last 
July. 1% is being rebuilt, but is not flnished, and, of 
course, is not occupied. Am I liable for rates and taxee 
during that period ?—C. Т. 

[You are not liable for rates or income tax 
for the period during which the place has been 
сору; but if the garden has been occupied 
and cultivateu all the time, and it and the house 
bave been assessed in one sum, the overseers 
may enforce their rates. If they demand pay- 
ment, you should give notice to the Union 
Assessment Committee that you object to the 
valuation list of the parish, and, when you 
appear before them, you should state the facts 
end ask them to assess the house separately 
from the garden. They willdo this, and then 
the overseers must discharge the rate from 
July.—K. C. T.] 








BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (J. M. M.).—This bird 
appears to have met with a violent death, one 
side of the body being much bruised, while а 
large clot of blood had collected under the skin 
onthe same side. It had probably been greatly 
alarmed and had dashed itself against the wires 
of the cage, or the cage may have been thrown 
down. The claw of acat may have inflicted the 
fatal wound. The internal organs were in a 
healthy condition, but bloodless through the 
severe hemorrhage.—S. S. G. 

Treatment of red-crested Cardinal 
(J. E. S.).—You may give your Cardinal 
Canary-seed, Millet, and all kinds of grain food, 
excepting Hemp, which has a tendency to 
darken the plumage, These birds will also 
consume insects of all kinds, and should be 
supplied with ants’-eggs and  mealworms. 
When їп season ripe fruit of any kind may 
be given. Provide as large a cage as possible 
for your bird. Cardinals are quite hardy, and 
thrive in an outdoor aviary, in which they will 
breed and rear their young, but are very 
pugnacious during the breeding season, so that 
itis not safe to let smaller and weaker birds 
share the same aviary. The maleof thespecies 
has a very pleasing song, which it utters 
throughoub the greater part of the year. In 
appearance the sexes are exactly alike, except- 
ing that the female is somewhat smaller than 
the male.—S, 8. G. 


POULTRY. 


HATCHING CHICKENS FOR WINTER 
LAYING, 


A sTART should now be made if eggs are 
wanted from October till the end of February. 
The first thing to consider is whether the fowls 
are to be kept under confinement or other- 
wise. If the former, then a breed that will 
bear confinement should be selected. It is use- 
less to attempt keeping a tender breed where 
the position is cold and damp. A ‚ hard 
kind that feathers well should be chosen, and, 
if a wide range can be given, then Houdans or 
something of this type are best. I am con- 
vinced that there are good and bad layers in 
every kind, and some kinds lay more freely 
than others. Eggs should be selected from 
the best laying hens. I have always noticed 
that pullets which grow to & large size do not 
lay so early as those that are otherwise. 
season I have noticed this in a marked degree 
with some cross-bred pullets. Whenever it is 
possible, I prefer to have my own eggs, and 
would give double the price for eggs for setting 
when I can be sure they are from selected hens. 
I prefer eggs from young stock. The value of 
selection cannot be over-estimated, and were 
more attention given to this we should not hear 
so much about bad layers. When I want birds 
for table use, then I select those that attain the 
largest size. When two breeds are crossed, the 
male birds should be from a good laying strain, 
if possible, and I prefer the first cross. 


Regarding the time the chickens should be 
hatched, I prefer them at the close of March 
or early in April for October laying, and they 
can be relied on if hatched up till the middle 
of May for November and December laying, 
provided feeding, etc., are attended to during 
the summer. It is no uncommon thing to see 
early chickens treated as if any rough and 
ready method would do. If chickens are 
neglected in their early stages, it is useless to 
try and induce them to lay in the cold weather. 
In their early stages every effort should be 
given to keep them away from cold, damp 
positions. Coop the hen in the sun under а 
wall out of the wind on a dry bottom. When 
the weather is fine, the hen, if рова, should 
be allowed to run about for а few hours in the 
day when the chickens are strong enough, as 
in this way they get much natural food. For 
early chickens a mother that has plenty of 
feathers is helpful to keep the chickens warm. 
The food should be stimulating and changed 
frequently. Dorset, 





Death of hens (W. Zvans).—Your hens 
are suffering from liver complaint. You must 
avoid all stimulating and heating kinds of food, 
and lessen the quantity given at each meal; in 
fact, they would derive great benefit from 
fasting for a few days, only being allowed 
sufficient food to keep them alive. This would 
give the digestive organs time to recoup their 
strength. Boiled Oatmeal with soaked crusts 
of bread would prove good food for them. Then 
it would be well to give one grain of calomel 

r bird every other day for about ten days. 

his may be mixed with the soft food. After 
this add some sulphate of iron to the drinking 
water to give strength and stamina. It is not 
wise to constantly use one kind of grain only. 
Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat given 
in turn are much to be recommended. Maize 
must, however, be supplied sparingly, as it is 
apt to promote the formation of internal fab 
and encourage liver complaint. Hens that are 
fat do not lay well, and are liable to disease. 
The more exercise fowls get the better they are 
in health. Having the run of a two-acre field 
your fowls ought to do well if the feeding is 
carefully managed. —S. S. G. 





"'The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and, shrubs, thew culture and arrangement, 
жий on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158.; post free, 

8. 6d. 


"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had in two other forms, well and атомду bound, for 
red. им. - esentation : — Ist, in 1 P finely and 
st у 1n вале green half morocco, 218. Я 

‘end, in $ vols., half bound eage green morocco, £48. nett, 
Of ail booksellers, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


а ап fr Y charge ru M Solow there 
ARDENING free correspondents 

rules : Al communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Ештов y Garpunine, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Lettera on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation Ав may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and ngt more 
than еа gueria ies should be sent at a time. Correspon. 
dents bear in mind that, аз GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 


queries oy post. 
Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 


in diferent stages of colour and size the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. e have received 


from several correspondents single specimens of fruita 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, во trifling that it із necessary that three 
specimens of each kind в be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHRS,. 

Hyacinths failing (Blue Lias)—We fear your 
culture has been at fault. Very probably you placed 
them in heat before sufficient roots had been formed, and 
without these failure is sure to follow. You should have 
plunged the bulbs in the open air, in ashes or Cocos-nut- 
fibre, to encourage the formation of plenty of roots before 
the growth started. 

Tall perennials beneath trees (4. C. M.).— 
Polygonum cuspidatum and P. sachalinense, Solomon's 
Seal, Aconitums, Achillea (tall kinds), Campanula lati- 
folia, Anemone japonica in variety, Agrostemma, Herac- 
leum giganteum, Lythrum in variety, Lupine, Solidagos, 
Geraniums, Aster acris, A. N.-B. densus, A. ericoides, 
Flag Irises, Columbines, etc. 

Some tall-growing hardy flowers (A. C. M.). 
—The following, or any of them, would be quite suitable : 
Holly hocks, Delpbiniume, either seedlings or named sorte, 
Helianthus multiflorus in three kinds, all of the Novæ- 
Angli:e Asters, also A. Novi-Belgiiin variety. With damp 
and ‘shade some of the tall Phloxes may be of use, also 
Spiræa Aruncus, S. digitata, S. gigantea, etc, Bocconia 
cordata, Pyrethrum serotinum, Helenium nudiflorum, 
Н. autumnale grandicepe, Lathyrus latifoliue and albue, 
Thalictrums (tall sorts), Polygonum cuspidatum, P. eacha- 
linense, Kniphofias, etc. 

Romneya (B.)—The best protection for the young 
shoots of this plant are twiga of evergreens inserted in 
the soil around it. The plant is certainly starting very 
early into growth, which in part may be due to the 
absence of frost this season, Branches of Box, Laurel, or 
other things will be sufficient protection unless very severe 
frost is experienced. You may certainly mulch the bed 
each autumn with leaf-mould and very old manure in 
equal parts. We are unaware that this vigorous plant 
dislikes manure, and in the way suggested it may be 
given with advantage. 

Hollyhock disease (M. B. M. N.).—Your Holly- 
hocks have, unfortunately, been attacked by the Holly- 
hock disease, for which as yet no remedy has been 
discovered. Pick off and burn all the infected leaves, 
spraying the plante afterwarde with Bordeaux-mixture 
once a week while there are any signs of the disease. 1f 
the plante are badly attacked, as in the case of the leaf 
sent, your best plan will be to pull them up and burn 
them, Hollyhocke like a well-drained, rich soil, and 
plenty of water in dry weather, and the healthier a plant 
is the more likely is it to escape the attack of any fungue. 

Delphinium Zalil (/nquirer)—lt is advisable to 
select for this a rather sheltered position, owing to the 
manner of growth and the spreading habit of the in- 
florescence. It is a native of the hill districts of Afghani- 
stan, where it is found in a wild state, covering large areas. 
To make aure of flowering plants it is best to treat it as an 
annual, sowing the seeds in a warm manure frame early 
in the year. As soon as the seedlings are of sufficient 
size shift into 4-inch pote, and then plant out early in May 
in groups in sandy and light soil. A few of the more 
vigorous seedlings may flower the first year, but the 
best results are secured when the flowering is delayed 
tillthenext year. The flowers are generally so abundant 
that the plants are more or less exhausted, heace the 
value of raising seedlings every season. 


A bog tank (W. J. Smith).—We are not sure if we 
have your meaning clear when you ак of having 
“ planted а small bog tank." If it is really а tank, and а 
watertight one, we are afraid that it will be a failure by 
reason of the stagnation that will dily ensue. All the 

lante named are certainly bog and marsh subjects, and 

elight in plenty of moisture at all times. There must be 
some means of escape to avoid corruption. The number 
of plante for the size given is hardly eufficient, and the 
two Lilium pardalinum should have been given one corner, 
with others for Lilium superbum and L. canadenee. Ail 
flower at different seasons. Lilies of this class may be 
quite thickly planted, for they are quite at home in each 
others company. Other excellent plants for the purpcse 
are Primula japonica, P. rosea, and P. Sieboldi—the latter 
to be used for саграк the entire bed, You had better 
write again if your tank is one of the zinc pattern, 

Gerbera Jamesoni (B.)-—In the absence of par- 
ticulars as to soil and how planted, seeing the flowers 
always come malformed, we should take it that the 
position is too dry or the soil too poor. 16 is hardly likely 
to be the first in the caee of a plant во decidedly sun. 
loving, for in truth the finest examples in flower we have 
seen were in a garden absolutely without shade and grow- 
ing very much in sandy eoil. e plant is deep rooting, 
and due allowance should have been made for thie. After 
four years planted the example should be in fine vigour, 
with ite dazzling orange-vermilion flower-heads nearly 
5 inches across. At present you can do nothing. If of 

our knowledge the plant is well planted, and in a deep 
bed of good sandy loam, you had better resort to a liberal 
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watering once each week. Assuming the plant to be in 
good quarters, some weak liquid manure, with soot water, 
may be given so soon as the new growth is seen. Mulch- 
ing from the surface with old manure would assist if this 
is watered in, but perseverance is needed, for the plant 
sends down its roots pried and almost perpendicularly. 
If no improvement is visible you had better replant it in 
September. Before doing во, however, write ue again and 
give a few more details, 


Plants for bed (С. Е. Е. Lynton).—All of the plants 
named will be quite suitable for the position indicated. A 
cold-frame will answer quite well, but the seeds will be 
longer before they appear, and the Everlasting Pea, 
Columbines, and Antirrhinums should be sown at once. 
In no case will the two former make flowering plants for 
this year, even though the seedlings were now appearing. 
Some of the Antirrhinums may flower this season rather 
late. The Larkspur seed may be sown later, and in the 
position where you intend them to flower. There are 
many good annuals that would do quite well in the 
position and flower well this year. Sweet Peas, Candy- 
tuft, Salpiglossis, Marigolds, Stocks, Mignonette, Onrys- 
anthemum coronarium in variety, Sweet Sultans, Dian- 
thus, etc. ; or. by sowing seeds in boxes in a frame, Asters 
of sorts, also Phlox Drummondi and Zinnias, may be had, 
transplanting the seedlings early, and in May transferring 
to their flowering quarters. 


Pelargonium for greenhouse wall (Midge).— 
To induce a Pelargonium to grow right up the side of a 
greenhouse wall, the first thing necessary is to obtain a 
vigorous growing kind. Two varieties with semi-double 
flowers—viz., Le Colosse, crimson, and M. Bruant, acarlet 
—are suitable. For this purpose only the strongest shoota 
should be selected as cuttinga, and when rooted they must 
be potted off into small pote, shifting into larger ones when 
necessary. Tie each plant to a stake, as the object is to 
induce it to grow upward as quickly a3 possible. When 
the selected plant or planta have well filled a 6-inch pot 
with roots, they are then large enough to plant out in a 
prepared border at the foot of the wall they are wanted to 
cover. A hole a couple of feet square and the same in 
depth may be taken out and filled with the same kind of 
compost аз recommended for potting, taking care before- 
hand to put 6 inches of broken pote or brick rubble in 
the bottom for drainage. The months of April and May 
are the best for planting out in the prepared border. As 
the plants grow secure the main branches to the wall. The 
only pruning necessary is when the plants outgrow their 
space, for, as with many other subjects, the more pruning 
the fewer flowers. 


Hardy perennials for smoky town (A. Н. | 


Ingleby).—You will find the following a euitable selection : 
*'Agrostemma, Alatrmmeria, **Columbines (various), 
‘Armerias, Campanula Van Houttei, C. latifolia, and others, 
**Сотеорвїз, *Doronicum, Perennial Cornflower, **Gail- 
lardia, Geums, Geraniuma, ‘Flag Irises, * Inula, **Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Perennial Pea, Heleniums, **Lupines, 
*Monarda, C(Enothera, “Chrysanthemum latifolium vara., 
*Delphiniums, *Harpalium and “Sunflowers generally, 
“Phloxes, * [rie sibirica vars., *"Oriental Poppies, *Heme- 
rocallis (various), *Lilium tigrinum, ^L. croceum, *L. 
speciosum roseum, ‘Tritomas, атоо speciosus, 
Eryngium, *Funkia, etc, Those marked thus * should be 
obtained in plants. The method of raising seedlings in 
the open ground consists of a well prepared bed of soil, 
finely broken down and made even, the seeds to be sown 
in very shallow drills, at about 12 inches asunder, placing 
the label in the end of the line. We do not consider 
open-air seed sowing the best for your pur , and of 
necessity a number of suitable subjects should be obtained 
in plants. Indeed, we would advise you to apply to some 
hardy plant dealer, requesting him to supply you with 
plants from the above list. Those marked by a double 
asterisk are easily raised from seeds in quantity. 


Forcing Lily of the Valley (/dea/).—To obtain 
Lily of the Valley thus early the crowns must be especially 
grown for the purpose, for it will not be sufficient to 
dig them up from а crowded bed outside and expect 
them to flower under glass in a satisfactory manner. 
For blooming during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January the retarded crowns, such as are 
illustrated on pige 589 in the number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED for January 23rd, 1904, should be employed. 
The details of culture you will find on the above-men- 
tioned page. After these come what are known ag 
Berlin crowns, which should be Tora exactly as recom- 
mended for the retarded ones, and after that plunged in a 
bottom-heat of 75 dega., where there is а top temperature 
of 55 degs. to 65 degs. If plunged in Cocoa-nut refuse, a 
little of this should be placed over the top, just sufficient, 
in fact, to cover the points of the crowns, The roots 
should have a good supply of water in all stages of growth. 
Where there is a well-established bed ot Lily of the Valley, 
with good flowering crowns, clumps of a convenient size 
for potting may be dug up, potted firmly, and placed 
in a temperature ot 60 degs. to 65 dega. These will come 
on steadily and flower later. The Dutch cultivators make 
a special feature of these clumps, and large quantities are 
aent every year from Holland. They are mostly employed 
for flowering in March and April, as the roots being 
embedded in soil, they do not when the sun gains power 
flag so readily as the Berlin crowns, that have no soil 
attached to them. 


Pelargonium Raspail for winter flowering 
(Midge).—To grow Pelargonium Raspail Improved for 
flowering in the winter, cuttings should be struck in the 
spring, and when potted off placed in a good light airy 
structure in order to encourage a bushy habit of growth. 
The points of the shoots may be pinched out with the 
Bame object. Properly attended to, they will be by mid- 
summer sturdy planta in 4-inch pota, when they may be 
shifted into larger ones. Pots 6 inches in diameter are 
very suitable for winter flowering, and for the final shift a 
сорой made up of two-thirds good fibrous loam to one- 
third leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, mixed, with a 
little sand. The pots should be clean and well drained, 
and the soil must be pressed down firmly, as the object із 
to encourage short-jointed and sturdy rather than 
succulent shoots. After potting they are better stood in 
a frame till the roots start in the new soil, but plenty of 
air must be given, the object of thus protecting them 
being to ward off heavy rains, which might eodden the 
new soil and injure the roots, If one could ensure a tort- 
night or зо of fine weather after the final potting this 





protection would be unnecessary. Аз soon as the plants 
are established in their new pots they should be stood out- 
of-doors in a sunny spot. To prevent the ingress of worms 
a firm bed of ashes must be prepared for them to stand 
on, but it must not be raised above the surrounding 
ground, otherwise the plants will dry rapidly. The treat- 
ment while out-of-doors will consist in watering when 
necessary, picking. off all flower-buda.as they appear Л 
the middle of August, and giving the plants more room as 
they increase in size. When the pote are full of roots a 
little liquid manure about once a fortnight will be bene- 
ficial. By the end of August or early in September they 
may be removed under glass, choosing for their reception а 
light airy structure. For blooming during the winter a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is necessary, with a 
cheerful, buoyant atmosphere. In this way you can 
obtain flowers throughout the winter, but, judging by 
your letter, you are scarcely likely to have all the neces- 
sary appliances ; still, the nearer you keep to the instruc- 
tions given the better will be your chances of success. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Golden Cypress, propagating (4. C.).—1. The 
best way to keep your plante for next year is to plunge 
them up to the rim of the pot in an open space out-of- 
doors, and take care that they are supplied with water 
when necessary, particularly throughout the summer. The 
object in plunging is to prevent them drying as quickly as 
would be the case if they were stood on the surface. They 
muet not be too much crowded, as a free circulation of air 
is very essential. In this way they will keep in good con- 
dition. but any attempt at dwarfing them will end in 
failure. If likely to get too tall the top of the plant may 
be cut down to the required height, but they will not grow 
very much when confined in pots.) Next e however, 
it will be necessary to plant them out or shift into larger 
pota, but the most satisfactory way will be the planting 
out. Young plants may then be potted to take their 
places, for all such subjecta are apt to get shabby if con- 
fined too long А eius 2, They can be propagated from 
cuttings, but n careful treatment to ensure success. 
The month of August is a good time to take the cuttings, 
which should be formed of the current season's shoots, 
taken off at а length of about 4 inches, the bottom half 
having the leaves removed therefrom by cutting off 
cleanly with a sharp knife. Then prepare some 5-inch 
pots by half filling them with broken crocks, and fill up 
nearly to the rim with eandy soil pressed down firmly. 
Into thia dibble the cuttings, taking care that each one is 
fixed securely in place, and when done water thoroughly 
through a fine rose. Then put in a frame kept quite close 

nd shaded from the sun, and in this way the cuttings will 
root by the spring. You will, however, find it more satis- 
factory to purchase a few plants than to strike them, as 
they can be obtained at a cheap rate. 


FRUIT. 


Lime for fruit.trees (F. F.).—Lime is an impor- 
tant constituent in all soils, but particularly so for fruit- 
trees. The best way to apply lime to soil is to put it down 
in bushel heaps, at the rate of about one heap to every 
1} rods, or two h to 3 rods’ area. Cover each heap 
with a thin coat of soil, and very soon it will heat and 
slack, thus Becoming fine in texture. Then mix the soil 
with it, and spread it evenly all over the ground, forking 
it in some 6 inches deep as rapidly as possible. So treated 
lime epeedily becomes soluble and convertible into plant 
or tree food. The lime should be quite fresh from the 
kilns, and be put on the ground at once. Lime is helpful 
not only in making healthy wood, but in forming core and 
seeds in Apples and Pears; it also is a soil sweetener. 
Generally it is more needed in heavy or clay soils than in 
those soils that are light and sandy. 


Moving Strawberries (J. W. G. Paliner).—You 
may transplant your young Strawberry plants to another 
pee of your garden with perfect safety. It will be well 

mark out the places for the rows 2 feet apart first, put- 
ting down a line and drawing a drill with a hoe beside it, 
then opening holes along these drilla, 15 inches apart, to 
receive the plants. Litt with а fork carefully, having to 
each plant a good ball of soil, and thua remove and replant 
some ten or twelve at a time, fixing the soil well about 
the planta as you fill it in. So treated the plants should 
not feel the removal in the least. If they are now strong 
enough they will have already formed blooming crowns, 
Ualess they have, we fear few, if any, of them will flower 
and fruit in the spring. To have first year plants flower 
they should be of the earliest runners, and have been 
planted out early and thinly on good soil, to give them 
every chance to make crowns. 


Pruning Peach-tree in pot (J. Bron) —With 
respect to pruning, this you may do at once, and as tbe 
trees are strong, and we assume by your sketch fairly well 
Shaped, there is nothing to be gained by cutting them 
back too severely. We, therefore, advise you to prune 
back the strongest of the shoots—provided the wood is well 
ripened—to four buds, and if the last is not an outward 
bud, i.¢., situated on or near the underside of the shoot, 
leave five buds, as it is very essential that the next 
“ break " should be from beneath the shoot and not on the 
top. The leading shoot in the centre may be cut back to 
five or six buds, according to strength and ripeness of 
wood. All other twiggy growths either cut them clean 
away or back to one bud, to be ultimately dispensed with 
when the trees have become well furnished with growths. 
If pruned in this way you should have no difficult in get- 
ting your trees properly formed the first season, as the 
majority of the buds will eventually grow out and form 
shoots, and these in turn will become the main branches 
another vear. See also reply to “О, L. M." in our issue 
of Feb. 27, p. 656. 
VEGETABLES, 

Spent Hops as manure (J. 5., Liverpool) —We 
do not think spent Hops are of much value as manure, 
and are about the вате as half-decayed straw. When 
fresh from the brewery and sweet they do very well to 
spread on the soil as а mulch. Failing this, they may be 
mixed with stable or farmyard manure, or vegetable 
refuse, and occasionally turned to help them to decompose 
without becoming obnoxious. If applied to the ground, 
get them epread and buried quickly. 

Peat-Moss manure (Westclif).—Usually Peat-Moss 
litter used for stables is a more efficient manure than is 
straw litter, because it retains so much of urine. In the 
case of fowl-houses where there is no liquid, still much of 


the manure is very wet, and that it fully absor 
retains. But it is a form of manure that Aree lies 
some preparation, as the Мова litter contains crude 
properties that it is desirable to eliminate ere it is applied 
to the ground. That is done by putting the material into 
а heap and turning it once а fortnight, allowing it to heat 
just a little, and, if it be at all dry, casting over the heap 
from time to time house slops. In some two months the 
bulk becomes sweetened and improved. Even when fowls’ 
manure is saved solidly, it is best to mix it with its equal 
Proportion of soil, and to turn it occasionally, also at 
each turning adding liberal dressings of soot, 


SHORT REPLIHS. 


Mrs. B. McDowall.—Kindly read our rules to corres. 
pondents as to writing on one side of the paper only, and 
putting your various queries on separate pieces of paper, 
stating exactly what you want. Then we will do our 
best to help you as far as есап. — M. Thomas.—Kindly 
see recent ea, in which dates as to stopping and timing 
have been given. We cannot keep on answering the 
same query week after week. —— New Hand.—lt is 


im ble to advise with any degree of certainty as to your 
obtaining good resulte without seeing the place. We 
should ad you to fill the beds with some of the best 


Tea and Monthly Roses filling the other borders with the 
hardy plant& —— Endire.— No. Very much, however, 
depends on the conveniences you have for growing, and 
also the labour which you allow for the garden,—J, 
Featherstonhaugh.—See article on “Hints on Hybrid. 
ising,” in our issue of Nov. 28, р. 493.—Jgnorant.—We | 
hope to give an article on Zonal Pelargoniums in an early 
issue. You will find a list of good kinds for winter flower- 
ing in our issue of January 4, 1902, p: 558, which can be 
had of the publisher, post free, for 11d.—— 4, B. C.—You 
ought to have trimmed off the runners and given tbe 
plants a dressing of manure between the lines in the 
autumn, во as to plump up the crowns to flower thi 
season. You give us no particulars as to soil, distance 
apart, or anything to help us in any way. 2, See recent 
articles in this paper as to the best fowls for laying. 
Kindly read our rules to correspondents when sending 
queries, ——4. Н. Rydon.—Yes; it is not for appearance 
the mulch is put on, but to retain the moisture in the 
soil during a dry time. ——7F. H.—In your Rose, we should 
ey the growth is too thick, thus preventing the wood 
being ripened. Cut out the thin and useless wood, and 
эр out what is left to let the sun and air get in to 

pen it. ——D, W. H.—Are you quite sure that the plant 
is not dry at the roots? Or, on the con , it may be 
waterlogged, which would cause the trouble you speak 
of.——Wake.—Your best plan will be to consult a hot- 
water engineer in your district. We know of no book 
such as you inquire about.——Chepstow —You must cut 
a little of the old root, во as to get the head entire. Your 
Seakale is evidently in very poor condition, and you ought 
to make a fresh рано, The cutting is not the cause 
of the Seakale dying, which results from weakness, and | 
thus no good crowns are formed, ——4. E K.—Write to 
Dobbie and Oo., Rothesay, N.B., who will no doubt be — 
able to supply you.——J. Caitman.—No; euch а thing - 
could never be. We suspect you bp your Crocuses 
mixed, and all the purples have died, while the yellow, 
which is the more lasting, has come up and flowered.— 
E, V. C, —If they are planted out for the summer, and 
yee have them stored away, you will have to trim them 
n, repot, grow on, and plant out at the usual time—about 
the end of May. ?, You can either propagate by division or 
from cuttings, which strike readily in eandy soil in 5 
warm-house. —— Edwin Burgess.—Why kill the tree st 
all? Plant the Clematises and Roses as you suggest, and 
let them clamber among the living branches. — Begin- 
ner.—Seeing, as you say, you have read the paper for 
years, you will find articles dealing with the subject in 
almost every issue, —— Beatrice Pulteney.—Leave it on— 
do not wash off. It will fall off in course of time as thf 
sap begins to rise in the rods. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—Homestead. — Barosma (allied 
to Diosma) crenulata, ——F. S.—1, Anthurium Scherzerla- 
num ; 3, Salvia leucantha ; 4, Ficus elastica ; 5, Nephrolepis 
exaltata. —— Don.—1, Asplenium sp. ; 2, Adiantum sp. | 3, 
Polystichum angulare; 4, Phlebodium aureum.—!)). 
Stanley.—White flower, согорува cristata ; brown spotted 
flower, Zygopetalum Mackayi. 

Names of fruit.—H. Н. Taylor.—Lord Raglan, 
cooking, late, seldom grown now; Yorkshire Beauty, 
early cooking Apple, and of good quality; Pine Golden 
Pippin, midseason, dessert, one of the best eating Apples: 
Annie Elizabeth, fine late cooking Apple, and often used 
for dessert; Radford Beauty, late cooking, firm, and 
acid ; Red Incomparable we do not know. 








Catalogues received —R. Н. Bath, The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech.—Select Plants and Seeds for 1:/,.— 
Wm. Sydenham, Tamworth.—-List of Tufted Pani 
etc, ——Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.—List of Farm 
Seeds for 190^. 


Books received. — ''Fertilisation of Orchids,” 
Darwin, John Murray, Albemarle-street, S.W.—'‘ The 
Gooseberry Growers’ ет for 1903.” Foulds, Printer, 
Bingley.——“ Culture of the Chrysanthemum,” W. Wells. 
Revised third edition. W., Wells, Earlswood. ——'' Rose? 
and their Cultivation,” T. W. Sanders, W. Н and L 
Collingridge, 118 and 149, Aldersgate-street, E C.— 
“ Pictorial Chrysanthemum Culture," Illustrated, Walter 
Р. Wright. Oassell and Co., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, 
E.C.——“ The Official Oatalogue and Culture Guide of the 
National Dahlia Society.” Prepared by a Committee of 
the Society. Edited by J. F. Hudson, М.А. P. W. 
Talloch, Balcombe, Sussex. 





“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review o! New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Wood, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in Ia: t on pure 
Ме ip paper. Fine coloured ot New Plante, Trees, 
and Shrubs Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No 1, containing the nine parts for 19, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready. 


price 21s. ; рой pald, 72s. ax 
Covers for ding the è Ке 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, а he for 1903 are 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


*.* A GARDEN IN DEWISLAND. 


Ir might interest you to learn how a wilder- 
uess was transformed into what will soon 
become a beautiful and interesting garden. 
When I came here two years ago the vicarage 
orchard resembled a neglected plantation, with 
adense undergrowth of Briers, Nettles, Docks, 
sod Bracken. Cherry and Plum-trees grew at 
the roots of Apple-trees covered with Moss and 
Lichen. Gooseberry - bushes, Currant-trees, 
Raspberry-canes, and Briers grew together in 
one inextricable tangle. What was to be done ? 
The undergrowth had to be cleared, the trees 
reduced in number, the entire surface taken off 
sad burnt, and the ground deeply dug. Paths 
had to be planned and laid with shale, the sides 
kerbed with stone (old red sandstone) from an 
adjacent quarry. Gradually the wilderness 
became a garden. 


Early in the spring it was planted. The soil 
was rich and the crops excellent ; Potatoes, 
Peas, Carrots, everything did well. All this 
was preparatory to the formation of a flower 
garden. In the autumn 260 Rose-trees were 
pantog in beds of 50, Victor Hugo, Jobn 
lopper, Duke of Edinburgh, La France, 
and Margaret Dickson blooming especially 
wel. A rough arch made from some of the 
Apple-tree branches has been made, and a 
timson Rambler, Leuchstern, Una, and a 
Ülematis montana trained over it ; whilea Pink 
Hover, two Wichuriana Roses, and а Cheshunt 
Hybrid have been trained up some of the Apple 
and Pear-trees. А bed of Ponies was made 
in partial shade near a large Evergreen Oak ; 
but they did not bloom, and, though Ponies 
should remain some time undisturbed before one 
should expect bloom, they were taken up last 
October and planted to form part of an 
herbaceous border. Carnations Crimson Clove, 
Raby Castle, Reynolds Hole, and Salamander 
did well, and though the rabbits have got at 
them once or twice, a large number were layered 
last autumn, and the layers, in spite of the 
incessant rain, look strong апа healthy. 
Primroses and Auriculas do well, the latter 
blooming in August, which was most unusual. 
The soil is greasy and suits the double white 
and double mauve Primroses well. A mixed 
bed of Pyrethrums, Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Acanthus, and Delphinium was not 
тегу satisfactory ; the growth was rank and 
the clumps had feats planted too closely. The 
valley (Monk’s Cove Valley) in which the 
garden is situated is a paradise for Ferns, and 
every stone is covered with Moss and every 
imit-tree with Lichen to the topmost 
branches. I have a large bed of Scolopen- 
drium intermingled with single and double 
Wallflowers aud Brompton Stocks. Gladioli 
have done well; & bed set with small bulbils 
i totg some beautiful spikes, and made new 
s as large as Walnuts. Outdoor Chryean- 
wore rather a disappointment, they 

теге battered by the rain ; but the old Cottage 
Pink bore blossoms all up the stem like a 


Hollyhock, a peculiarity which this Chrysan- 
themum occasionally exhibits when growing in 
rich soil. 

A brook runs through the garden. The banks 
have been partly built with large stones, and 
clumps of Hart’s-tongue and Royal Fern 
planted at intervals. This brook will gradu- 
ally become an interesting part of the garden. 
Clumps of Bamboo, Pampas Grass, Willows, 
Gunneras, Michaelmas Daisies, Trollius, Caltha 
palustris, Bogbean, Lythrum, and clumps of 
Phragmitis communis (Reed) have also n 
planted along the banks. The lower part of 
the brook has been partially dammed, and here 
the yellow and white Water Lily, the apê 
Pond Weed (Aponogeton distachyon), and the 
tall Bulrush (Typha latifolia) grow luxu- 
riantly. When in a few years the clumps of 
Bamboos, Grasses, and Withies have made 
strong growth and afford a breeding place for 
the water-fowl that in early morning even now 
frequent the brook, this will add another 
feature of interest to this transformed garden. 

Б. JACKETT. 

St. Ishmacls Vicarage, Pembrokeshire. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 


Ахү who desire tlie best results from their 
herbaceous Phloxes in the late summer of 1904 
should not now long delay transplanting, where 
this is at all necessary. Not that such work is 
needful each year, but it may be done in nota 
few instances every third or fourth year with 
advantage, во far as the flowering is concerned. 
Speaking generally, the third year may be 
accepted as the maximum, inasmuch as after 
that period the plants become so unduly 
crowded with stems thab it is not possible for 
all to develop good headsof bloom, A thinning 
of the shoots may be adopted in such cases, 
it is true, but this will not benefit the exhausted 
soil in close proximity to the plants. It is, 
indeed, greatly due to the gross feeding 
nature of the Phlox that transplanting with 
division is во essential to continued success. 
In a wet and comparatively sunless year, like 
that of 1903, many fine clumps of Phloxes 
that had not been replanted for seven 
years at least carried very handsome trusses 
of flower, some of the examples bearing as 
many as three dozen heads of bloom each, 
Had the year been very dry, however, these 
very old masses would be the first to show the 
exhausted nature of the soil around. Hence it 
is important to avoid such, and be prepared for 
emergencies. The present moist condition of 
the soil is very suitable for the work of replant- 
ing, particularly in those soils that quickly 
drain when the rain ceases. In all such soils 
no time should be lost in getting the work 
done. In the more holding soils early planting 
is less important, but even in these there is loss 
rather than gain by any material delay. 

If one were asked to mention the most suit- 
able period of the year for replanting, I would 
answer, without hesitation, “© Autumn, as soon 
as flowering is completed." Indeed, from this 
time right on throng the winter it is possible 
to perform this work, and that without going 
very far wrong. Late spring planting, where 
ground plants are employed, is 4 mistake, if 
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from it good heads ot bloom are expected in the 
ensuing autumn. In such case, freshly-estab- 
lished pot plants are the best. 

Where old plants are being dealt with the 
outer portions only should be reserved for 
replanting, the rest discarded. The best way 
to form a group is to arrange a half dozen or 
more of these single-stem portions over a 
ground area of at least 2 feet. At flowering 
time such a group will have a spread of nearly 
4 feet. As to the soil and position for Phloxes, 
the first must be deeply trenched and heavily 
manured, no half measures will suffice. The 

ition should always be an open one, away 
rom trees or strong-rooting shrubs. Remem- 
ber, too, that the Phlox may in all dry summers 
be treated as semi-aquatic. It is worth bear- 
ing in mind that a large mass of root fibre is 
quite near the surface. Therefore, a light mulch- 
ing, in conjunction with much water or liquid- 
manure, will be of material assistance if given 
in advance of the flowering. Е. JENKINS. 





ARUM LILIES IN THE OPEN, 
(RErLv то “G. L. A.") 

RICHARDIA ÆTHIOPICA, better known by its 
popular name of Arum Lily, is a universal 
favourite throughout the whole of the British 
Isles. The smallest greenhouse or glazed porch 
generally contains at least one or two plants 
which annually produce the great ivory-white 
spathes. Even in cottage windows Arums 
may be seen sharing the ledge with Zonal 
Pelargoniums, scarlet Phyllocacti, and other 
cottagers' favourites, while from a basket in 
the centre of the window hangs a well-grown 
plant of Campanula isophylla. In large con- 
rervatories Arum Lilies play a foremost part in 
winter and early spring, and in the houses of 
nursery firms who make a speciality of the cut- 
flower trade, the sight, immediately before the 
festivals of Christmas and Easter, of thousands 
of planta in full flower so closely packed to- 
gether that the.impression produced by the 
list. glance is that of two long sheets of white 
separated by a narrow pathway, testifies to the 
PAINT of this noble plant for decoration. 

harming, however, as is the Arum Lily 
when grown in pots, the completest expression 
of its beauty can never be fully appreciated until 
it is seen growing naturally in the open air in 
countless numbers in the shallow water around 
the verge of a lake. It might reasonably be 
supposed that a denizen of South Africa would 
not prove hardy in England, but in many 
places on the south coast Arums have been 
naturalised in the open with marked success, 
nowhere, however, in such quantities or with 
such a delightful result as in the lake at Trelis- 
sick on the River Fal. Last year, in the first 
week of June, I visited these beautiful gardens, 
and upon reaching the verge of the lake beheld 
a sight that was well worth a day's journey. 
Around two sides of the lake unnumbered Arum 
Lilies were in full bloom, and it may be asserted 
that à thousand flowers might have been cut 
without affecting the display. Although I know 
the Arum Lily in its native habitat, I have never 
before seen it create such a perfect picture as 
at Trelissick. Albeit early June is the period 
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when the Arums reach the zenith of their the leaves narrow, tapering to both ends; the [those of H. rigidus, perhaps larger, 
display, a few scattered flowers are to be found , lowers deep yellow, 2 inches to 3 inches in |certainly travel further. 


at most scisons of the year except during 
frost. In mild winters Arum Lilies may often 


be seen blossoming in the open in the south- 
Two 


west in the darkest days of the year. 





diameter. It 1s one of the latest to flower. 

Н. LxriFLORUS is a handsome species, very 
little known in gardens, although the name 
was freely used for forms of H. rigidus, It is, 











Helianthus multiflorus. 


winters ago Arums growing in a sheltered | 


nook by a stream-side not ‘half a mile from 
where I write (Kingswear) were in flower in 
the month of January. S. W. F. 


SUNFLOWERS (HELIANTHUS). 
Тик Sunflowers, like the Michaelmas Daisies, 


can ill be spared from the autumn garden, | 


where, when most other hardy perennials are 
beginning to show the sere and yellow leaf, 
they are generally at their best. From their 
robust growth, the majority of them are suit- 
able for borders where plenty of room may be 
had, and where attention may be given to the 
proper grouping of the different species and 
varieties. Some few of the species which may 
not be considered showy enough for the flower 
border proper could be planted in the woods, 
in isolated beds or among shrubs, where their 
particular and characteristic habits could be 
seen to advantage. 

It would hardly be policy to grow the whole 
genus in any one garden unless shrubberies 
abound on a large scale. H. multiflorus and 
its varieties, H. rigidus and its varieties, H. 
decapetalus, and a few others are essentially 
border plants, where, when doing well and in 
full flower, they form a feature of no mean 
beauty. Н. letiflorus, Н. orgyalis, Н. levi- 
gatus, and H. divaricatus would make hand- 
some groups in open shrubberies, and giganteus, 
grosse-serratus, and others might with advan- 
tage be relegated to the wood, where, in open 
exposed positions, they would form interesting 
groups. They increase so rapidly as a whole 
that it will be needless to say anything about 
propagation, which may be done in autumn or 
spring with good results. 

H. ANGUSTIFOLIUS only grows about 3 feet 
high, the many slender stems being clothed 
with dark green leaves, each 6 inches long. 
The flowers are in loose spikes, and not terminal, 
as in most of the Sunflowers. 

Н. DECAPETALUS is one of the most charming 


P b, „ pecies in the whole genus as a background to 


mixed borders, or as a feature in open 
shrubberies. It forms large, bushy plants 
4 feet to 6 feet in height, with strong, much- 
branched stems, rough on the upper half, and 
usually quite smooth on the lower. The leaves 
are oval, pointed, and thin in texture ; flowers 
2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, of a rich 
sulphur-yellow, produced in great abundance. 

H. GIGANTEUS is à very tall, elegant plant. 
The stems often exceed 10 feet to 12 feet high, 





as a rule, rather later in flowerinz than the Н. 
rigidus forms, and, unfortunately, in cold, wet 
seasons or early winter does not bear good 
flowers. It is a much taller and stronger plant 
than H. rigidus, the flowers, 4 inches to 


5 inches across, of a bright yellow with yellow 
disc. The leaves are thin, entire, or coarsely 
toothed, and the bracts of the involucre always 
acute, a very distinctive character in this 
genus. The roots are somewhat similar to 





and they 


|| Н. мошлз, —In appearance this resembles H, 


‘tomentosus, the branching stems terminated by 
heads of orange-coloured flowers. The blooms 

| are of medium size, quite flat, and freely pro- 
duced. 

Н. wvLTIFLORUS,— This, by some, is con. 
` sidered a garden variety of Н. decapetalus, but 
| there is evidence of its being a hybrid. the 

parents of which ib would be difficult now to 
| ascertain with accuracy. It is so distinct from 
| all the other species, so well known in gardens 
under its present name, and such a all. 
round plant, that it well deserves specific rank, 
| It rarely exceeds 3 feet to 5 feet in height, pro- 
ducing numerous large fine rich yellow flowers, 
remaining a considerable time in good form, 
The var. maximus, growing 6 feet high, has 
larger flowers with more pointed rays, and the 
varieties plenus, Soleil d'Or, and Bouquet d'Or 
аге very desirable double-flowered forms. A 
| form of this known as Н. m. Н. С. Moon, the 


florus, has large golden-yellow flowers with a 
dark centre. Another variety which we noted 
| in Mr. Perry's nursery at Winchmore-hill called 
Meteore (syn. Queen Victoria) has glossy black 
stems and large flowers well filled with small 
rich orange petals, the ray florets yellow. 

Н. oncvALIs, though а small-flowered plant, 
' is yet one of the best of the genus. It is oneoí 
the late-flowering species, and is often damaged 
ру oar frosts. It grows from 6 feet to 10 feeb 
| high, 





it requires a great deal of staking. 


Н. ricipus.—This distinct, though variable, | 
species is, perhaps, the best known of all the , 


perennial Sunflowers. It is still found labelled 
Harpalium rigidum in some gardens. 
anthus rigidus grows from 4 feet to 5 feet 
in height, with a rough hispid stem, the 
‚ upper leaves being always alternate, distinctly 
three-nerved and united: 

opposite, broader, thinner, often serrated, and 


rarely pointed. The flowers, 
and very showy, are produced very freely: 


The varieties of this species, 
have undoubtedly originated in 


‘result of crossing H. rigidus and H. multi. ! 


aving numerous linear leaves and | 
bunches of deep golden-yellow flowers. lt · 
' should be grown in sheltered spots, otherwise - 


The lower ones are | 


most of whic 
ardens, art 


Heli. | 


[ 
\ 


bright yellow’ 


i 


superior to the type as garden plants, & fine, 
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form being Н. r. Miss Mellish, with largo | 


yellow single flowers, borne on long foot- 
stalks, thus making it very valuable 
cutting. 


Н, TOMENTOSUS grows about 4 feet high, | 
the leaves | 


branching freely from the base, 
cordate and very hairy. The stems are stout, 
erect, much branched, and having each ter- 
minated by many flowers, individually about 
3 inches across, of a rich golden-yellow, 
shading to orange in the centre. It increases 
very slowly. 

ANNUAL SUNFLOWERS.—All the larger kinds 


are noble plants, requiring plenty of space, a | 


sheltered 

They are 

be sown in 
air in April where they are 
flower, and thinned out to from a foot to a yard 
apart, according to the vigour of the plant. 
e Annual Sunflower is one of the noblest 


ition, and a good background. 
easily raised from seed, which may 
ns in early March or in the open 


pianis we have, and one of the most effective | poor flowers even at Christmas time. 


for | 


intended to | 





Given a fair trial, Wallflowers are, I think, one 
of our choicest spring flowers, and if а few 
sorts are grown, then the den must of 
necessity be а sweet and beautiful place.—J. 
Primroses.—I should like to reiterate my 
statement that our wayside banks are being 
denuded of flowers and Ferns for the sake 
of suburban gardens. Here, in Cheshire, it is 
quite a rare occurrence now to see a Primrose 
growing on a bank by the roadside. Only last 
year the children in the parish, who gather 
Primroses. for the church for Easter, com- 
lained to me that their favourite place had 
п robbed for the sake of a small garden near 
here, and that there were no flowers to be 
found. I constantly see Primroses planted 
in stiff, straight lines, in dry sandy or stony 
Soil at the foot of a garden hedge or on 
the top of à boundary bank. Here the plants 
look thoroughly out of place and unhappy, 
though often you may see them with = ex 
об 


or various positions. In order to dispense with | the yellow and coloured Primroses may be 


support, ib should be planted in a 
sheltered place, as among tallshrubs. 
Here it assumes a dense, branching, 
tree-like habit, and often produces 
flowers each over a foot in diameter. 
Ig requires a strong, rich soil, to 

ieh may be added, plenty of man- 
ure just before planting. ere are 
many variet gardens, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wallflowers. — There are few 
spring-flowering plants more attrac- 
tive or half so sweet as Wallflowers ; 
indeed, there are yet to be found 
those who, in their early associa- 
tions with garden flowers, look upon 
these as the very sweetest of all our 
spring blossoms. I sometimes visit 
a еп, the owner of which refers 


tothe Wallflowers he grew upwards 
of fifty years ago t ө blood reds 
and yellows. ith all due respect 


to the varieties of half a century 
ago, they are not to be compared 
with those introduced within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and 
if there should be any readers 
who have not given them much 
thought or attention, I would sug- 
gest a visib to some public garden 
where, planted out in masses, one is 
bast alio ion preciate them. It is 
1question whether the old method 
that largely obtained in some 
country ens of keeping plants 
for several seasons is followed to-day 
very much, because it is, I think, 
erally known that the finest 
lossoms are those from young 
' plants. More than this, old plants 
are often in the way of other things 
if left in the ground. Almost every- 
one knows that seedlings raised in 
May, pricked out and then trans- 
planted into well-prepared ground, 
wil make nice plants for getting 
into their quarters by October, but 
itis the winter that tries them. 
“ How do you account for this," said 
a neighbour to me—‘‘ that Wallflowers planted 
in а garden at the back of a house in а town 
grow right enough until March, and then the 
winds seem to shrivel them up as if someone 
had poured hot water on them and scalded 
them, whilst Wallflowers in a garden outside 
the town go through the winter all right?” 
This seems somewhat of a conundrum, yet 1 
think it may be explained, owing to many 
town ens with their partition walls bein 
little better than channels for the wind, and, 
added to this, the smoke laden atmosphere of 
à town. But Wallflowers are worth some 
trouble, and I notice where they are kept in 
beds all the winter and carefully transplanted 
in spring they take little harm. I have been 
much impressed with this fact to-day (February 
24th) for many of mine are showing bloom, 
especially such sorts as Golden King, Sutton’s 
Earliest of All, and Harbinger. A төргезеп. 
tative-collection of Wallflowers should also 
include Belvoir Castle, Vulcan, Purple Queen, 
Sutton's Eastern Queen, Faerie Queen, and 
Cloth of Gold—the last a nice bright yellow. 





Helianthus multiflorus Soleil d'Or. 





From a photograph by 
Chas. Jones, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


raised with the greatest ease from seed, as 
“ Dorset”? remarks, provided only the seed is 
fairly fresh. It is probably in ignorance of this 
fact that the bicyclists and town trippers root 
up our wild Primroses.—M. R. 

Draba grandiflora.—In the genus Draba 
we have a number of plants of considerable 
beauty, though nob striking, except it may be 
when in plants of greater size than are gene- 
rally found in gardens. Probably the yellow- 
flowered Drabas are the more Popular those 
with white blooms not being such favourites 
with those who care for bright colours as the 
others. Yet both the white and the yellow- 
flowered species are of considerable beauty, and 
even when out of bloom, all are pretty rock 
garden plants. Among the most pleasing of 
the Drabas with white blossoms is the neat 
D. grandiflora, whose specific title seems rather 
an pe rcp of the size of the flowers, 
although they are certainly larger than those 
of the greater number of its congeners. It 
blooms freely; and appears to be perfectly 
hardy in а rather dry soil in full sun, whilst 


against a dark stone its grey h-green leaves 
and white flowers are pretty ehough to please 
most of those who care for alpine flowers. Ib 
was introduced by Herr Max Leichtlin, to 
whom we are indebted for so many new plants 
of various kinds. I have grown it since it was 
introduced by him, and I look upon it as a 
most satisfactory Draba. It may be increased 
by division ог by means of seeds. —S. ARNOTT. 


Queen Anne's Double Daffodil (Nar- 
cissus Capax plenus).—Among the double 
Daffodils we have nothing prettier or more 
attractive in its own way than N. Capax 
plenus; or, as it is popularly called, ** Queen 
Anne’s Double Daffodil.” A synonym is 
Eystettensis, but this seems quite out of use 
nowadays. It is unlike the other double 
Daffodils which belong to the same section—i.c., 
those with long trumpets—in the way in which 
the segments are arranged, and in the colour 
of the flowers. There are six rows of petals, 
and these are arranged in a most symmetrical 
way, and form a perfect star. The colour is а 
beautiful soft lemon-yellow. The plant is of 
moderate height, being stated at 7 inches, but 
it varies a little, according to the nature of the 
soil and the character of the season. Queen 
Anne’s Double Daffodil does not increase at all 
rapidly, so that it is not surprising it does 
not fall in price in the same ratio as other 
Narcissi. It is one of my own favourites, and 
one regrets its slow rate of increase.—S. 
Arnott, Carsethorn, Dumfries, N.B. 


Lavateras. — Anyone who has grown 
Lavateras must agree with all that has been 
said in their favour in recent issues of GARDEN- 
ING, I grow a goodly number of them each 
year in the herbaceous borders in large clumps, 
and when in flower the effect is very telling, 
there being no other flower open at the time to 
equal them or, in fact, to approach them for 
colour. Isow the seed thinly at the latter end 
of March or beginning of April where the 
plants are to flower, allowing a space of 
4 square feet for each clump, and when large 
enough thin down to five plants for each. 
This gives each plant ample room for develop- 
ment, and they always flower with the greatest 
freedom from base to tip. With me the planb 
attains a height of 5 feeb, the time of blossom- 
ing varying with the character of the season. 
In 1902 the plants were in full bloom by the 
middle of August, but last year it was quite 
mid-September before they were ab their Те 
During dry weather the plants greatly appre- 
ciate а good soaking of weak liquid-manure, 
and it also pays to dig in some well rotted 
manure some time previous to the sowing of 
the seed. —A. W. 

Montbrřetiað Although one is righb in 
describing Montbretias as hardy, it has to be 
said of them that a cold, wet spring often tries 
them. Particularly is this so when the bul- 
bous roots are planted on a north border, and 
especially in the case of newly-imported ones. 
Very often after such a spell of wet as we have 
had recently they perish in cold, heavy soils, 
and, besides this, if so planted, it often 
happens that some of them fail to bloom with 
the same freedom as those planted on a warm 
border fully exposed to the sun and in a well- 
drained soil.—F. W. D. 


Clematis coccinea. — Perhaps it is 
owing to popular sorts of Clematises, like 
Jackmani and others of the group, that we 
do not hear very much of the herbaceous sorts, 
of which coccinea is a beautiful example. 
Possibly by some, accustomed to the large- 
flowering sorts as represented by lanuginosa 
and the Jackmani groups, this bell-shaped 
flower, red and tipped with yellow, would 
scarcely be recognised as a Clematis at all, bub 
it is really very pretty, and anyone on the 
look-out for a quick-growing creeper, that 
after dying down in the autumn springs into 
growth with remarkable rapidity in spring, 
will do well to plant this too little appreciated 
variety. With respect to culture, all that it 
needs is an open, sunny situation and a soil 
that contains some lime-rubble. It does not 
want disturbing when once planted, and will 
then seldom fail to bloom well from June until 
the end of September. Моге than this, it is 
hardy and will stand the winter without pro- 
tection. I have seen it blooming well in a 
town garden, rambling and twining over an 
arbour, —TOoWwNSMAN. 


+ 
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STRIKING ROSES IN МАКОН. 
Wit you tell me if Rose cuttings will strike during the 
e of March, and, if so, which is the beet method 1i— 

[The month of March is а very good time 
to strike Roses from cuttings, but the work has 
to be done under glass, во that unless you have 
plants now coming into bloom and also means 
to supply the cuttings with bottom heat, it 
would be useless for you to make the attempt. 
Rooting Roses from cuttings at this time of 
year is во simple that we are surprised more 
аге not so produced in private establishments. 
By inserting the cuttings thus early, strong, 
well-ripened plants may be obtained by the 
autumn, ready to plant out under glass or pot 
on for forcing next winter and spring. We 
saw some plants in а noted amateur's garden 
last autumn that had been raised from 
cuttings, and afterwards planted out on 
-benches after the American system, and the 
vigorous, healthy appearance of the plants 
was astonishing. We believe this system will 
become very fashionable ere long. ОЁ course, 
it means devoting the houses entirely to Roses. 
Benches are erected in the centre and around 
the sides of the house,*and they are raised well 
up to the glass, leaving, of course, sufficient 
space for the plants’ requirements. The 
benches are constructed to contain from 
6 inches to 8 inches of soil after the crocks 
have. been placed in.  Hot-water-pipes are 
placed beneath the benches in order to provide 
a nice bottom-heat. Although the soil is so 
shallow, the growth made is wonderful. This 
is partly explained by the possibility afforded 
of giving mulchings of bone-meal and old cow 
manure well broken up, and the soil is practi- 
cally crowded with the fine rootlets which these 
own root рези will produce. 16 is not con- 
sidered advisable to retain the plants beyond 
two or three years in the benches, they are 
then rooted out апа others seb in their 
places. 

RAISING THE PLANTS.— The great point is to 
have really sound, healthy cuttings. The 
best and strongest shoots the plants produce 
are used for cuttings, such growths as have 
borne a good blossom. To obtain wood of 
this description it is necessary to inserb plants 
into the forcing-house in November and Decem- 
ber. It is best not to go in for a large variety, 
but just а few leading kinds, such as Liberty, 
Bridesmaid, Perle des Jardins, etc. The 
cuttings are made with two joints, and the 
foliage partly retained. Cut the end just by 
the bottom eye with a sharp knife, then dibble 
the cuttings around the side of a large 60 pot 
in а compost of loam and sand, taking care to 
have plenty of thelatter, but no manure. Do 
nob place cuttings too thick in the pots. It 
Should be the aim of the propagator to allow 
the foliage as much air s as possible, and 
the healthier the foliage the better will be the 
rooted cutting. We have sometimes inverted 
small thimble pots on the cutting pot in order 
to keep the foliage up. When dibbled in, soak 
each pot in а bucket of water, slightly jolt the 
pot to settle the soil, then plunge into Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or sand, either in the propagating 
frame indoors or the dung-bed. А tem- 
perature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. should be 
maintained for bottom - heat. Sprinkle the 
cuttings gently each fine day and shade 
from bright sun, not, however, with heavy 
shading material, but with a sheet of newspaper. 
Care musb be exercised in looking over the 
cuttings and in promptly removing dead leaves. 
When the cuttings are rooted, and have roots 
of about } inch in length, they should be potted 
off into thumbs and kept in same temperature 
as they have been in. No bottom-heat will be 
required in the same way as for the cutting 
pots, but a gentle bottom-heat assists in root 
formation. The cuttings, as they develop, will 
need great attention in the matter of warmth 
and moisture. They must never lack for either, 
but for aconsiderable time in the early career 
of these rooted cuttings the syringe will supply 
all the moisture they need. 

Thousands of cuttings could be raised in 
this manner, and the wonder is more do not 
Чо во. Even if grown with a view to ultimate 
planting outdoors, it would pay anyone to raise 
a lot of such cuttings. The best plan is to 
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grow the plants one year under glass, shelter- 
ing them in cold pits during the summer 
months, then plant out the following May and 
June. The growth made, if soil be g and 
free working, will astonish anyone who has 
never observed such plants. Anyone possess- 
ing a hot, dry soil should grow own-root 

lants, for they will thrive when those on the 
Brier will dwindle and die. } 


washed with clean water afterwards, it is sure 
to taste bitter. If a fine spray be used as soon 
as the fruit is set, this will not affect its flavour, 
but if delayed until stoning takes place there 
is almost sure to be some trace of it in the fruit, 
On old walls it is a good plan to use a strong 
solution in winter, as there are many hiding. 
places for these troublesome little creatures to 
shel&er in. With Peaches, if this be done just 
before the trees are nailed, there need be but 
little fear of the flies making headway, as before 
they have time to increase very much it will be 
safe to wash the foliage. ] 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting branches off Oak-tree.—We have an 
old Oak-tree with one or two thick branches, which bend 
low across a newly-made public road, and under which 
covered carts, otc., will not be able to pass unless they are 
removed, Will you kindly tell me if it will hurt the tree 
to cut them off, and what is the best time of year to do 
80? Will one time be a8 good as another, and should they 
be sawn or chopped off ?—STRATHCONA. 

[You ought to have done this in the autumn, when the 
sap was down. The branches ought to be sawn off, first 
cutting underneath to prevent the branch eplitting. Then 
trim off carefully with a sharp knife and paint over with 
tar or à very dark paint to prevent the wet getting into 
the wood. If you do it now the trees will bleed very 
much, as the gap із on the move.) 

Pruning shrubs. — Will you kindly tell me the 
proper time for pruning (1) evergreen shrubs, with incon- 
spicuous flowers, such as Aucuba and Laurel ; (2) flower- 
ing evergreens, such as Laurustinus, Arbutus, Gum 
Cistus ; (3) deciduous flowering shrubs, such as Weigela, 
Ribes, etc. ї—А. 

[1, If the shrubs referred to need pruning, 
the best time to do so is early in the spring. 
2, The Laurustinus may also be pruned in the 
spring, but the Arbutus and Gum Cistus object 
to being cut about. 3, Deciduous flowering 
shrubs should be pruned directly the flowers 
are over, the pruning in each case being limited 
to the removal of any old and exhausted shoots. 
The object of this is to let light and air have 
access to the young growths and assist the 
formation of flower-buds. In the case of many 
shrubs, pruning is often indulged in too freely, 
the result frequently being moro growth than 
flowers. ] 





THE GOAT MOTH (COSSUS 
LIGNIPERDA). 


Амохо insects hurtful to trees the Goat Moth 
(Cossus ligniperda) is certainly one of the worst. 
[t is a large moth that is hatched in June and 
July, and deposits its eggs on almost every 
species of tree, especially fruit-trees and 
Poplars, from which are hatched caterpillars 
zhat make their way into the wood and derive 
sheir nourishment from it. This moth, which 
is found all over Europe, measures nearly 
2 inches in span. The upper wings are covered 
with ashen coloured hairs, traversed by serrated 
bands of light hairs and some bands that are 
almost black. The under wings are of the 
same colour, with regular bands radiating from 
the wing attachments. The fat, thick-set body 
is covered with numerous hairs, arranged їп 
deep bands alternating with others of lighter 
tone. The abdomen in the female ends in an 
augur-like member, which serves to pierce the 
bark for the insertion of the eggs. Тһе grubs, 
or full grown caterpillars, are 3 inches to 
34 inches long, the body being lissom and 
Blossy, dotted here and there with some stiff 

airs. The ground colour of these grubs is 
dirty white, lighter at the sides, and brick red 
on the back. They secrete by the mouth an 
acrid and caustic juice having a strong and 
disagreeable odour, the function of which is 
apparently to soften and decompose the wood 
for their nourishment. These grubs exist for 
two or three years, during which they are 
engaged in tunnelling galleries for lengths of 
6 feet ог #0. 

At the period of transformation the grub 
gets close up to the bark, which it eats away 
to a mere skin—which breaks under finger 
pressure—to facilitate the escape of the moth; 
afterwards it weaves a coarse sort of cocoon, 
formed of tangled threads of silk and sawdust. 
The caterpillar of the Goat Moth is thus 
capable of enormous mischief, and enormous 
Poplars have been known to fall under a slight 
breeze, the stems being to a great extent under- 
mined by numberless galleries bored by these 
grubs. 

The measures for its extermination are diffi- 
cult to apply. The first is to harpoon the grub 
with a piece of bent wire. It is recommended, 
but is plainly impracticable if the gallery is 
very long. Itis best to go to work at the com- 
mencement of the grub's life. A kind of red- 
dish gummy sweat oozes from minute holes in 
the bark, and mounds of sawdust excretions on 
the ground betray the presence of the grub. 
Then the remedy mentioned may have some 
chance of success. 

Or we may try and poison the grub by 
inserting in the gallery а plug of wadding, 
steeped in benzine—some recommend bromide— 
and, directly the plug is inside, closing up the 
gallery with a little clay to prevent outside 
evaporation. Or we may try to capture the 
moths at the moment of hitching, and in the 
evening at the period of egg laying in June 
and July at the foot of the trees. If in the 
winter, whilst grafting work is in progress, à 
rop of the bark is perceived, remove the 
ark and look for the cocoons, which generally 
will be easily found. In the stems of trees 
there is sometimes found a grub of allied 
species and similar methods ; this is the 
Zeuzera Æsculi. The moth measures less 
than 1 inch in span in the male and abont 
2 inches in the female; but the long, slender 
body is nearly black. The delicate wings are 
white and plentifully powdered with black 
spots. The yellowish grub, which is also 
spotted black, is from seven-eighths of an inch 
toan inch in"Rength. It bores its galleries in 
fruit-trees and Chestnut-trees, hence its name. 
— Revue Horticole, 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


BLACK APHIS ON CHERRIES. 


I sHALL be glad to know what I should do to prevent 
black-fly on a White Heart Cherry-tree and Victoria Plum? 
It also affects the Damson-trees. It seems to spread to all 
the fruit-trees.— CONSTANT READER. 

[Aphides appear in countless numbers on 
the Cherry-trees in spring, and the young 
shoots in а few days are covered with myriads. 
Towards the end of April the fully-developed 
black-flies may be seen hovering about the 
expanded flowers, and as they have young 
broods, and these again give birth to others, 
their number increases so freely that it would 
be difficult to count them. In the case of 
the black-fly, prevention is better than cure, 
and if plants on which they live are made 
distasteful to them by the application of some 
insecticide as soon as they make their appear- 
ance their numbers will be considerably 
reduced from the first. The flowers are too 
tender to admit of anything being used in the 
way of spray after the buds have expanded, 
but such may be applied a day or two before, 
and, unless the weather is showery during the 
time the trees are in bloom, this will in all 
probability act as a deterrent till the fruit is 
set and it is safe to wash the trees. It is not 
the quantity of liquid applied, but the way 
the work is done, that makes it effective, and 
it is necessary that every particle of the foliage 
and wood should be wetted with the insecti- 
cide, for if any is missed the pest will survive, 
and in the course of a few days be as numerous 
as ever. Morello Cherries and those on an 
eastern aspect are more subject to aphis than 
trees on south and west walls. If when first 
observed a weak solution be applied, this will 
probably arrest their progress, but if they are 
allowed to increase in such numbers there will 
be some difficulty in coping with them. Ib is 
the early spring broods that are the most 
persistent ; if they are kept in check till the 
foliage is fully developed the trees will usually 
outgrow the later brood, the weather being 
more favourable to plant growth. 

Of the remedies recomménded for the de- 
struction of these pests, the simplest is a fine 
spray of Quassia solution. This, - however, 
cannot be applied to Cherry-tgees after the 
fruit has stoned, for, no matter how the fruit is 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruit-buds and birds.—lherewith enclose sample 
cf Black Carrant shoots which appeared quite healthy 
when pruned а few weeks ago ; but since then the birds 
bave attacked them, and they will do no good, as the 
hearts of the buds are eaten away. Can you inform me 
through gonr paper the reason of the birds attacking 
them in that manner 1—WOODBINE. 

[In December you should have stretched some pieces of 
thread among the branches, and at the same time syringed 
them with a mixture of lime and soot. If this fails, then 
the only thing you can do is to protect the bushes with 
fish-netting. ] 

Gooseberry caterpillar.—Seeing frequent en- 
quiries for preventives against Gooseberry caterpillar, I 
send you accorn: cf the plan I have pursued for over 
twenty years with unfailing success Whenever the first 
moths are seen in garden I put in the heart of every 
Gooseberry bush a branch of Whin or Furze blossom. 
Before I did this the bushes were often quite stripped of 
leaves, now they are never touched.—F. Hassarp. . 

Worms in soil.—I am sending you a box with some 
worms in it, and I should be obliged if you would tell me 
what they are and whether they are harmful? My leat- 
mould this year is completely infested with them. The 
leaves are from Walnut, Sycamore, and Elm-trees. 
Would any of these breed them? Last night I put 20 red- 
bot bricka into three barrow-loads of soil and covered it 
all well up, but thia morning the worms are as lively as 
ever, poral the soil was too hot to bear one’s hand in.— 
8. Н. 


[The worms (?) you find in your leaf-mould 
arethe grubs of & fly belonging to the genus 





Bibio, which contains a good many species, 


various plants, Primulas, Cyclamens, Seduins, 
Ferns, and soft-rooted plants generally being 
their special favourites. I am afraid there is 
nothing to be done when once the grubs have 
attacked a plant but to take it out of its pot 
and pick out the grubs from among the roots. 
It is practically impossible to reach them with 
any insecticide that would kill them without 
injuring the plants they are feeding on, and 
the remedy would probably prove worse than 
the disease. The parent weevils are very 
injurious to the foliage of various plants, 
particularly Vines and Ferns. As they only 
feed at night, hiding themselves most carefully 
during the day, they are seldom seen, but if 
you can find the plants they are feeding on, 
if they be in pots, lay a white sheet on the 
ground and place the pot on its side on it, 
then after it has been dark about an hour or 
so throw a bright light suddenly on the plant. 
This will probably cause the weevils to drop, 
when they may easily be seen on the sheet. 
If they do not, give the plant a sharp shake, 
and search it well. In the case of Vines or 
any other plants which cannot be treated in 
this way, the sheet should be spread under 
them and the same performance gone through. 
They may sometimes be trapped by tying 


4, Whitehall-place, London, S.W., and ask 
for a set of their leaflets, and they will send 
them to you free of any cost; you need not 
even stamp your letter. In the course of some 
months, if you write again stating the number 
of your last leaflet, they will send you any 
that have been published since. There are 
various other books on injurious insects, bub 
the figures are, as a rule, poor and unsatis- 
factory in those that are cheap.—G. 8. S. 





ORCHIDS. 
MILTONIA BLEUI. 
Tuis hybrid Miltonia first flowered in 1889 in 
the collection of M. Bleu, of Paris, who raised 
it by crossing Miltonia vexillaria and 
M. Roezlii. About two years later it flowered 


| in the nurseries of Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 


| having been raised by Mr. Seden. The sepals 
are pure white, the petals also white, with 
a bright violet-purple blotch at the base of 
each. The lip is white, except the disc, which 
is bright yellow, with some brown radiating 
lines in front. The babit of growth is interme- 





diate between that of the two parents, It has 
‚а robust constitution, which is remarkable, 





Miltonia Bleui. 


several of which are very common. I cannot, 
say to which species your grubs belong. One 
of the best known is the St. Mark’s fly, so 
called from its generally appearing on or about 
St. Mark’s Day. These flies are black, with 
greyish wings, and are perhaps not quite half 
an inch in length. They may be found for а 
few days in great numbers crawling over plants, 
often in couples ; they fly very badly for flies. 
The grubs when at the roots of plants often do | 
much injury to them. They will soon assume | 
the chrysalis state. If you have the oppor- 
tunity, I should spread the leaf-mould about 
where poultry can scratch it over and pick out 
the grubs, or various wild birds in your garden 
vill do the same thing if they are given the 
chance. І am surprised that the heat you 
subjected the soil to did not kill the bs. 
Watering it with boiling water would с сег- 
tainly kill any that were reached by the water 
at that temperature, or even a few degrees 
cooler. I do not think that you need fear that 
the grubs will in any way injure the leaf- 
mould.—G, S. S.] 

Grubs eating Begonias (7. 77.).—The 
grubs and “curky worms” you enclose are 
two of our grea pests in gardens. The 
grubs are those of one of the weevils, probably 
of the Black  Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus 
sulcatus). These grubs feed on the roots of 





From a photograph in Messrs. Sander’s nursery by G. А, Champion. 


small bundles of bay or straw on to the stems | 


of the plants, or by laying them in the pots, 


the weevils finding them convenient places to | 
| house where there is at all seasons a fairly 


hide іп. They should be searched every morning 
to see if they contain any pests. The brown 
worms are young specimens cf one of 
the ‘‘snake millipedes,” Julus Londinensis. 
There is the same difficulty in killing them by 
an insecticide as there is in the case of the 


grubs, and they are more difficult to kill by | 
these means as they have such a hard horny | 


Skin. A strong solution of nitrate of soda, or 
common salt, will kill them, if it can be 
made to reach in sufficient strength. They 


may sometimes be trapped by burying slices | 


of Carrot, Turnip, or Mangold just below the 


Book on insects (/¢/ix).—The best book 
on insect pests is Miss Ormerod's ‘‘ Manual 
of Injurious Insects," published by Messrs. 
Simpkin & Marshall. I think the price is 
about 5s. There are some very valuable 
leaflets published?by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on injuri cts, etc., which I should 
strongly recómménd you to procure ; they give 
very “fain figures of the various pests, and 
simple бам dioe of them and the best means 
of dealing with them. You have only to write 
to the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 


se «7 


ground near the plants they are attacking.— | 
.8. 





seeing how difficult the heat loving M. Roczlii 
is to grow. It will do well suspended from 
the roof in a warm intermediate Cypripedium 


humid condition of the atmosphere. "The best 
season in which to repot this Orchid is when 
the growth is commencing and the flower 
spikes havo just started from the base. The 
roots at this time are just beginning to appear, 


and quickly lay hold of the new compost, 
thus becoming established before the flowers 
open. 


To increase the stock all the back bulbs, 
except the one immediately behind the new 

owth, may be removed, cutting carefully 
through the rhizome and preserving any roots 
that may be on this, at the same time care- 
fully clearing away any dead or decayed 
matter from them. They may then be put 
into shallow pans. Ample drainage should 


| be given, the compost consisting of two parts 


living Sphagnum to one of fibrous peat, making 
this firm round the base of the plants. After 
repotting give a good soaking of rain-water. 
Suspend the plants at the warm end of the 
intermediate house. 

The most troublesome pest is thrips, which 
may be kept in check by fumigation or dipping 
into some weak insecticide. When water is 
necessary the best way is to dip the plants 
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into a pen of sofb rain-water slightly warmer | Orchid flowers spotted ( Altrincham). 
than the temperature of the house. Rain- | —The flower you enclose is that of a variety 
water should always be used if it is desired | of Cattleya Trianz, and not Lelia purpurata, 
to keep the Sphagnum Moss alive and growing, | as you state. The spotting is caused by 
as hard water renders the Moss yellow, when | excessive moisture in the atmosphere of the 
it quickly begins to decay, causing the compost | house, and probably accompanied with a 
to. sec sour and close, thus injuring the | fluctuating temperature. Cold winds, sudden 
roots and rendering the plants unhealthy. | falling of the outside temperature caused by a 
When this happens the only remedy is to | drifting snowstorm, or a rapid outside change 


repot. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Oypripedium barbatum not flowering.— 


I enclose а piece of Cypripedium barbatum, which, 
although perfectly healthy and vigoroue, fails to flower. 
I have grown it about five years along with other Cypri- 
pediums, which all seem to flower in their respective sea- 


sons. I should be glad if you can give me any advice or | 


assign the cause? The temperature in winter time ig 
55 dega. to 60 degs.—ALTRINCHAM. 


| from mild to freezing, will generally cause this 
| state of things during winter. In summer 
| direct draughts and excesssive moisture bring 
| about similar results. —H. J. C.] 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


PAULLINIA THALICTRIFOLIA. 


| Tur beauty of this Paullinia depends upon its 


[The piece of growth of a rl bar- | prettily divided Fern-like foliage. Asa climber 


batum sent is absolutely void of living roots. 





|16 may be grown in various ways, first as а 








Paullinia thalietrifolia. 


If the remainder of the plant is in a similar 
plight you may grow for another five years 
with little prospect of satisfactory results. 
When C. barbatum commences to run away 
from the potting compost in the manner 
indicated by the specimen enclosed, it is better 
to turn the whole lot out of the pot and cut off 
all the rhizomes to the length of the one sent. 
After this has been done pot up two or three 
of the growths together in 4-inch pots drained 
to one-third their depth with clean crocks. 
The potting compost should consist of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss and fibrous peat in aboub 
equal portions. Water as soon as repotting is 
completed, thoroughly wetting the compost 
through. If repotting is done at once the 
plante will soon commence to emit new roots, 
and probably will have regained sufficient 
strength by the autumn or late summer to 
enable them to produce the desired flower- 
scapes.—H. J. C.] 


| rafter plant in the stove, or around a few 


sticks it may be so trained as to form a some- 
what pyramid-shaped specimen. On a fan- 
shaped trellis it is also very effective. In a 
suspended basket it is also very pretty. The 
shoots of this Paullinia are of a thin, wiry 
nature and clothed with triangular-shaped 
leaves, divided as in some of the Thalictrums 
(hence the specific name), and from 6 inches 
to 9 inches long. It is nob difficult to culti- 
vate. It succeeds best in a soil composed of 
two parts peat to one of loam, with a sprinkling 
of silver-sand. It is a stove plant, and must 
have a brisk heat at all times. 





Primulas and Cinerarias a second 
year.—At the end of the flowering season, 
when it is seen that there are Primulas and 
Cinerarias from which one might procure off- 
shoots, there is a temptation to follow this easy 





and apparently economic method in getting 


together & stock for another year. Althou 
during the first month or so P eni raised ra 
off-shoots may seem all right, it is later in the 
season, when the hot weather comes, that the 
suffer. Plants raised from seed sown in Mare 
or April are strong and healthy, while the off. 
shoots, lacking vitality, fall a much easier prey 
to green-fly, or if they do manage to go on 
until it is time to house them, then the blossoms 
will not bear comparison with those of plants 
of the current year’sraising. There is nothin 
to be gained by buying cheap, third-rate seed, 
Dese pay a little more and ensure quality.— 
ERBY. 





GLOXINIAS. 


THESE are so lovely in a greenhouse during 
July and August that it is a matter for sur- 
prise so few grow them. Опе reason, I think, 
why they are missing from so many houses is 
that it is often overlooked how easily they may 
be raised from seed, provided during the 
earliest stages of growth a little extra atten- 
tion is given themin the matter of heat. Seed 
may be sown at almost any time from tho 
middle of January to the middle of March, in 
well-drained pans filled with peat, leaf-mould, 
a small portion of loam, and coarse silver-sand, 
the ml being sown thinly and evenly and 
watered in, keeping the pan near the glass of 
the striking pit, taking the precaution to tilt 
the light so as to admit air, and so avoid any 
chance of damping off. When large enough no 
time should be lost in transplanting them, and 
subsequently potting them off singly. Add to 
the compost named asmall quantity of decayed 
cow manure. To be successful with Gloxinias 
one should, as far as possible, let them be in a 
moist, warm atmosphere, as where these con- 
ditions obtain growth is quick. 

A fair number of blossoms will result from 
first year seedlings, but it is from tubers of the 
second year that one may рее the best 
results. Throughout the period of blooming 
any greenhouse will suit them, provided the 
plants are kept out of draughte and are shaded 
from hot sun. It is almost needless to say that 
as occasional plants for table decoration Glox- 
inias are extremely useful, and add much 
beauty to a room. Propagation by leaves is à 
favourite mode with many of increasing them, 
and this should be done when the plants have 
finished blooming, taking off a few of the lower 
leaves with stalks and dibbling them into the 
warm bed of a striking-pit. From these leaf 
cuttings tubers will form at the base, and they 
should be repotted. This is a very handy 
method of increasing one's stock, and one that 
is often resorted to when varieties of special 
merit result from batches of seedlings. 

LEAHURST. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plumbago failing.—Will you very kindly inform 
me through your paper what is the matter with my blue 
Plumbago, which I purchased last August? It was then 
in a large pot, quite healthy, and in full bloom. As 
soon as it had done blooming I repotted into a larger pot 
and put it back in a cold-house, where it had been before 
and is now ; but now the leavea are turning yellow and 
the wood seems to be shrivelling—in fact, the whole plant 
seems to be gradually dying. I have just given it enough 
water to keep it moist through the winter and that is all. 
Have had a small oil-stove burning in the house every 
night when frosty,—A Constant READER. 

[We do not wonder at your Plumbago failing. 
You ought not to haverepotted at the time you 
did, but waited until thespring. Then putting 
it into a cold house after repotting was a serious 
mistake, asit ought to have been given warmth 
after this was doneto encourage the fresh roots 
into action. You ought to have cut it back, 
and then when the growth was starting, potted 
ib and treated ib as advised above. Kindly 
read our rules as to sending queries.] 

Primula Sieboldi in cool green. 
house.—I read the note on page 614 last vol., 
on this hardy Primula with interest, having 
grown ib in а cool greenhouse in past years in 
pe variety, and even raised many new ones 

rom seed. There are few plants to bloom in 
May in such а house more worthy of the 
amateurs attention. If some _half-a-dozen 
varieties be purchased now in small pots, they 
should be stood in a cool frame or greenhouse 
till some wth has been made, when they 
may be shifted into pots just one size larger, 
using for compost one half good turfy loam, the 
other half being a mixture of old hotbed 


s. 
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manure, leaf-soil, t, and sand. The plants 
must not be sunk in the fresh pots at all below 
their previouslevel. After blooming the plants 
will push out new creeping crowns and well 
fill the pots, so that the following year each 
one will carry five or six flower heads. In the 
winter after, when leaves have died away, the 
roots should be turned out, divided, thestrongesb 
crowns being put thinly into fresh pots and 
ru ane the weaker ones into other pots.— 
A. 


Chinese Sacred Lily.—The best method 
I find of growing this variety of Narcissus is in 
wide-mouthed bowls, or rather, in tins made to 
fit the last-named receptacles, so that the 
plants may be grown in the greenhouse until 
about to come into flower, when they are taken 
indoors and placed in the bowls, and so prove 
very ornamental, the delicious perfume they 
exhale being very pleasant. The tins are filled 
with as many balbs as they will hold, and a 


fow stones and bits of clinker placed in between | 


and jusb over them, and then sufficienb water 
is poured in to just immerse the bulbs. 
Treated thus they grow freely, and if kept well 
up to the light, growth is sturdy, and the 
flower-spikes come stout and self-supporting. 
The above hints may be useful to those who do 





plants are re-arranged once a week; this isa 
very good plan as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough, for at more frequent intervals 
additions may be made with advantage. In 
the weekly re-arrangement it is a good plan to 
shift plants from one part to another for variety 
as well as to benefit the plant if it has been 
overcrowded. They may have been wn 
hitherto in a light, airy house; to crowd them 
together afterwards whilst in flower is obviously 
detrimental to their health. 


ERIOSTEMONS. 


ERIOSTEMONS are very suitable for conserva- 
tory decoration, and will bloom freely even in 
4-inch pots, although they may be grown into 
large bushes. To be successful, vigorous bushy 
oung plants must be procured, well estab- 
Tish in small pots. If they can be had in 
3-inch pots ib will be an advantage, as plants 
of that size are pretty well sure to be free 
growing and healthy at the root, and unless 
that is the case future progress will nob be 
satisfactory. It is waste of timo to attempt 
the formation of good specimens from plants 
which may have stood two years or so in the 
same pot, as they then become stunted, and 





grown and trained specimen the stem and 
stakes will be almost hidden by the lower 
shoots. As the plants increase in size more and 
larger stakes will be found necessary, the aim 
of the grower being to render efficient support, 
inducing symmetry of form without running 
too much into formality and regularity. It 
grown on into large specimens this observation 
will especially apply, as many a good and 
handsome plant is spoiled through over- 
training. 

Eriostemons are easily increased from cut- 
tings of the half ripened shoots, such as are to 
be had about the beginning of August, or of 
the young shoots in April. They should be 
about 3 inches long, and be put into 6-inch or 
7-inch pots, filled with very sandy soil, and 
kept close, moderately mois, and shaded in ап. 
intermediate heat. They should have rooted 
sufficiently to bear moving singly into small 
pots during the autumn, keeping them during 
the winter in a temperature of about 50 degs. 
at night, and pinching out the points of the 
shoots to lay the foundation of a bushy habit. 
E. buxifolius, intermedius, pulchellus, and 
ecaber rank among the prettiest of the family, 
all of which are very free flowering, as may be 
seen by the illustration we give to-day. 





not care to risk valuable bowls being taken to | 


the greenhouse to remain there while growth is 
being made in case of accident happening to 
them, and it does away with all uncertainty of 
their having propèr attention when their cul- 
ture is essayed indoors.—4A. W. 

The conservatory in February.— 
What with forced shrubs and bulbs as well as 
greenhouse plants now flowering naturally, there 
will be an abundance of material for keeping any 


ouse gay. There is, in fact, the tendency | 
oftentimes just at this period to have really | 


more plants in flower than can conveniently be 
disposed of unless there happens to be a demand 
for cut bloom. This is caused by plants 
coming on more rapidly than they did a month 
back and by the addition of spring flowering 
subjects. о remedy this, so many plants, 
such, for instance, as Indian and hardy Azaleas 
and Rhodendrons, need not be forced into 
flower. These and others a few weeks later on 
when opening their blossoms naturally will 
render good service. An even supply as far as 
practicable is far better than а glut at one 
time and a scarcity at another. Plants now in 
flower should have every attention -bestowed 
upon them with regard to watering ; once а 
day will not now be sufficient. if the weather is 
bright, warm, and sunny. No plants when the 
fowers are faded should be retained, for such 
spoil the effect of others. In some places the 





Eriostemon buxifolius. 


can never be again made to acquire a free, 
healthy growth. They should be potted in 
rough turfy peat, to which should 
enough silver-sand to keep it sweet and open. 
It is also very important to ensure perfect 
drainage, as although the Eriostemons enjoy 
abundance of water when in full growth, yet 
stagnation of moisture at the root is fatal to 


| their well-being. They should be shifted in | 


March, potting firmly, but not ramming the 
soil down, and placed where they may be kept | 
close for a time, and occasionally syringed, | 
until they begin to grow freely, when they 
should receive as much air as possible. They | 
will thus form stout, short-jointed wood, | 
which, when spring arrives, will be studded | 
with little star-like blooms. By the second 
season they will have become established in 
6-inch pots, when they must receive a little 
attention in the way of training. This will 
simply consist in placing one neat stake in the 
centre, to which the main stem is to be firmly | 
attached, and four others at regular intervals | 
near the edge of the pot. By means of these 
latter the plant is brought into shape, so regu- 
lating the branches that each one has room to | 

ow and develop. The lower branchlets | 
should be brought down as near to the edge of | 
the pot as possible, as one of the objects of 
өшү training is to induce the formation of а | 
go 





e added 


Unheated glasshouses.—In the south 
of Eugland it is quite a common occurrence to 
find glasshouses without any hot-water-pipes 
or other means of supplying artiticial heat. 
For many purposes such are very useful, as 
crops like Tomatoes can be put out as soon as 
the sun is strong to keep the plants growing 
by means of the closed-in heat. It is quite a 
different matter trying to keep the ordinary 
run of greenhouse plants in unheated houses 
during the months of November, December, and 
January, for tho very simple reason that damp 
is quite as destructive as frosb, and in a sunless 
senson like the present it is no wonder if those 
who try to do without artificial heat have to 
record heavy losses. I lately saw a nice range 
of glasshouses filled with bedding and ordinary 
greenhouse plants that had been run on the 
supposed economical plen of по fire-heat, 
excepb on nights when quite severe frost 
threatened, and a more miserable failure I have 
seldom seen. All the tender bedding plants, 
such as Heliotrope, Iresine, and Coleus had 
perished, and the bedding Geraniums in boxes 
were only remnants of what they were in the 
autumn. It was obvious that the saving of 
fuel would not replace a fraction of the plants 
lost. If tender plants of any kind are to be kept 
alive in our variable climate it is quite clear 
that something more than a glass roof is needed 


spread of bottom foliage. In a well. to accomplish it satisfactorily.—J. G., Gosport. 
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OHHYBANTHENMUMB,. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM WINTER QUEEN. 
Turis Chrysanthemum, a bloom of which we 
figure to-day, is the best late white variety we 
have, and can be had from December to 
Pebraary, flowers in fine condition having been 
shown by Mr. Godfrey, of Exmouth, at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society аб 
the Drill Hall, on February llth. It is a great 
improvement on Madame Pankoucke and Mrs. 
J. Thompson, being whiter and fuller. The 
flowers, too, are produced on stiff stems. It 
will not answer for planting out and lifting, 
and if good blooms are wanted it must be 
given pot culture during the season. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

IN March а busy period begins for the Chrysan- 
themum grower. The earliest lot of exhibition 
plants should first have attention. Sturdy 
and firm growth should be aimed at, and 
until this is achieved things cannot very 
well be considered satisfactory. The cold 
frame is the only place that one can regard 
as the proper position for plants requiring 
to be brought along sturdily, and if the 
recently repotted young plants are not 
already arranged in this, the sooner the 
work is carried out the better. Some 
growers leave their plants in the cool 
greenhouse at this season, and in doing so 
run a great risk. The temperature of 
the house varies considerably in the course 
of a day at this time of the year. Many 
amateur cultivators of the Chrysanthe- 
mum leave home early in the day, and 
before doing so, try, as far as possible, to 
make provision for the proper ventilation 
of their greenhouse during their absence. 
Often, the prospects early in the morning 
are somewhat uncertain, and in conse- 
quence, only a little air is left on. As 
the day advances, however, the weather 
becomes much brighter, and with the sun 
on the glass, the temperature quickly rises 
to the Чебен of many of the occupants, 
and more especialiy to the Chrysanthe- 
mums. This, together with the warmth 
of the hot water-pipes, quickly brings 
about a state of affairs that spells ruin to 
the Chrysanthemum grower, and in a little 
while a promising batch of plants is to à 
large extent spoilt. See to it that the 
plants are moved to the cooler conditions 
prevailing in the cold frame. Even here, 
care and attention to the smallest details 
of culture should be observed. It would, 
for instance, be unwise to stand the 
plants in the bottom of the cold frame, 
where they would be some distance from 
the glass. In circumstances such as 
these, were the frame kept closed, the 
plants would soon become drawn, and 
there is just the ibility of going from 

to worse. The plants must be kept 
near the glass, and this may be done by 
making а Find of platform inside the frame. 
Pay attention to watering, as on warm 
days or during sharp bursts of sunshine 
the soil in the small pots quickly dries. 
Such a condition of things in the earl 

ring is by no means uncommon. Wate 

the young plants for the first appearance 
of green and black-fly. Tobacco powder 
is a never-failing remedy, and if the 
points of the plants are dusted with a 
small quantity, the pests are soon got 
rid of. 


During March, generally between the end 
of the first week and the close of the month, 
many plants are pinched for the first time. 
The later flowering kinds are the first to be 
taken in hand, the object of this pinchin 
being to induce the plants to break into grows 
earlier than they would do in a natural 
manner, and thus effect the development of 
the buds earlier in consequence. Plants 
pinched during the period just referred to 
should, in the ordinary course of events, develop 
their second ‘‘crown” buds from the middle 
to the end of August, and this, in the majority 
of instance, answers very well for blooms 
intended for the November shows. With 
regard to plants of the free-flowering, decora- 
tive kinds, the present isan ideal time to hurry 
them on. Cuttings that were rooted in boxes, 


and in cases where a number were inserted 
around the edge of small pots, should be in 
roper condition for potting on. Pots three 
inches in diameter should be used. A suitable 
compost for this repotting should consist of 
fibrous loam three parts, leaf-mould one part, 
well-rotted manure one part, and a fourth of 
coarse silver sand. All these should be 
thoroughly mixed. Crock the pots with care, 
covering with some of the rougher siftings of 
the compost. Fill in the soil and pot firmly, 
labelling each plant as it is dealt with. In 
this way confusion may be avoided. These 
lants also should be placed in cold frames, 
eeping this structure rather close for a day 
ortwo. Subsequently admit air, gradually at 
first. Both these and the exhibition plants 
| must be more freely ventilated as the days 
| lengthen, and towards the end of the month, 
| when the weather is genial, the lights may 








A useful late-flowering Chrysanthemum— White Queen. 


be entirely removed, to be replaced at night, 
however, or when the wind changes to a cooler 
quarter. Each night the frames should be 
well matted up, and plenty of litter always 
available. 

Early flowering kinds should be potted up 
as they are rooted. Those who wish to avoid 
using pots may plant the little pieces out in 
frames a few inches apart, lifting when ready 
for planting outdoors in mid-May. Cuttings 
may be inserted for some time to come, and 
pretty plauts they will make. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


to get the name or a plant of it. It was, as far as I can 
remember, of a rosette shape. Soon after I saw some 
blooms of Viviand More), and from shape of flower and 
description of the yellow kind, I have wondered if it could 
be a sport from V, Morel I should be glad if you can tell 
me if it has a sport of that colour, or, if not, could you tell 
me of a good chrome-yellow to match in *bape with 
y: Morel, and as free a grower, to add to my collection i— 
‚ OWENS. 


[We regret it is impossible for us to say 
definitely what is the name of the chrome-yellow 
Japanese Chrysanthemum to which you refer, 
In reply to your question as to whether there is 
a yellow sport from the variety just mentioned, 
we regret to say there is no yellow, but a 
bronzy- yallow, and even this variety on a late 
bud selection comes a pretty bronze self, 
Therefore this cannot be the variety to which 
you refer. We think it may be Soleil d’Octobre, 
а good yellow flower of the easiest culture, or 
it may be Bronze Soleil d'Octobre, the colour 
of which is a very pretty soft buff-yellow, and 





From a flower sent by Mr. Godfrey, Exmouth. 


а colour you might easily take to be a chrome- 
yellow. The two varieties we have just nam 
come into flower in late October, and continue 
well into November. Phoebus is another good 
sort, and a really handsome yellow is Mrs. H 
Greenfield. They are both of fairly easy 
culture.] р 
Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—At this 
time of the year many owners of gardens find 
that their outdoor Chrysanthemums fail to show 
any young fresh shoots at the base, and they 
come to the conclusion that the frost has 
killed the plants. In the majority ої cases 
it will be found that it is the work of small 





Name of Chrysanthemum.—Last November I 





saw a very good chrome-yellow Chrysanthemum bloom 
that had been grown for sale by а florist, but was unable 


black slugs that have cropped off the tips of 
' the tiny shoots just as they are pushing through 
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the soil. І find that in mild, wet seasons like 
the proves there are more deaths among the 
outdoor stock than there are in a drier but 
colder season, and that the frost is not really 
the cause of the mischief, for if it were, a 
covering of litter would protect the crown 
of the plant. Unfortunately, this covering 
oy aggravates the evil, as the slugs work 
under cover of the protection in all sorts of 
weathers.—J. G., Gosport. 

Single Chrysanthemums. —– Тоо much 
cannot be said in praise of these very useful 
fowers. Last year I grew a good many in 
large pots (10-inch). Му plan of growin 
them is to put fiveor six cuttings into а Dh nok 
pot about the beginning of January, and give 
them a shift into a 4-inch when well rooted. 
The tops are pinched out about the end of 
March, and except for staking and attending 
to their needs no more anxiety need be felt 
about them. I give them their final shift about 
the same time as I do my large-flowering 
Japanese. In a very hot summer the pots do 

plunged in the ground after they are well 
filled with roots. These specimens take a good 
deal of feeding in their later stages of growth. 
If all has been carried out right, the reward will 
be plants carrying blooms valuable for table 
decoration, and the time they last when 
cat is surprising. In January last I had 
many flowers from my plants, Of course, in 
the North of Scotland we have them far later 
than our southern friends. I think that classes 
for the single-flowered varieties should be 
bana in every Chrysanthemum show schedule. 
—BREDA. 


VEGETABLES. 


EARLY CARROTS. 


THESE are in general demand in the early 
spring months, and are produced by sowing 
seed in a prepared bed of soil, either in heated 
its or in frames placed on hot-beds as early in 
anuary as circumstances permit. An ordinary 
sized two-light frame will furnish a nice quan- 
tity of roots and sufficient for a small estab- 
lishment ; but where the demand is larger, 
then adequate provision must be made to meet 
i. If a heated pit can be set apart for the 
purpose—that is, one having a hot-water pipe 
round it, flow and return—matters are much 
simplified, as а more regular temperature can 
then be maintained. Even then a bed of tree 
leaves to provide a slight amount of bottom- 
heat is to be preferred, as growth is much 
accelerated thereby. Hot-beds are less expen- 
sive, but require more attention, as the heat is 
liable to decline to too low a point, particularly 
during cold weather, unless the “linings” are 
well looked after. This objection is, however, 
easily overcome, and if the bed is properly 
built, and provided the frame and sashes are in 
good condition, and airing, watering, and 
covering at night to exclude frost are attended 
to, excellent crops can be raised by these 
neans. The hot-bed should, if ible, be 
made up in a sheltered spot, as the heat will 
lst so much longer if protection from the 
north and east is afforded, and it should also 
be of sutiicient width and length to enable the 
person attending to the frame or frames to 
pass readily round them. As regards depth, 
this will, of course, depend on the materials at 
command. If plenty of stable litter and leaves 
is available the bed may be 6 feet deep at the 
back and 5 feet infront. Such а mass of material 
solidly built up will give off a steady heat for 
ilong time. The frames should either be let 
into the hot-bed to their full depth or linings — 
i^, leaves and manure placed round them, 
ind be well trodden until the top of the frame 
i reached. Тһе reason for doing this is that 
the sides and ends of the frames being usuall 
tom of ordinary lj-inch and 2-inch 
bards, sharp frosts, such as that we have 
itely experienced, would penetrate, and do 
much damage to the young plants inside, so 
that either letting the frame into the hot-bed 
т making up linings round it afterwards 
obviates the risk. The materials for forming 
the beds with are best mixed together and 
ilowed to heat for a week or ten days in 
idvance, which will get rid of tne rank steam 
ind When making tbe bed, thoroughly 
tonsolidate it as the work proceeds, otherwise 
it will settle irregularly and give rise to much 


trouble afterwards. Allow a few days to 
elapse before putting in the soil after placing 
the frame in position. Where forest trees 
abound the hot-bed may well consist of three 
pra leaves, giving those of Oak, Beech, or 
hestnut the preference as being more lasting. 
The soil required for making the seed-bed 
with is the same whether a frame or а pit is 
used fer producing this crop. Some nice 
mellow loam, with plenty of Neat mold; old 
potting soil, a little wood-ashes and lime 
rubbish added, answers well for Carrots. Mix 
suflicient soil for requirements at the outset, 
then place one half on the hot-bed in either pit 
or frame, and the remaining half through 
a 4-inch sieve before putting it on top of the 
rougher material Gently tread it to make a 
firm seed-bed, rake the surface level, and insert 
a trial stick to ascertain when the soil becomes 
warmed through. When this has taken place 
sow the seed thinly in shallow drills drawn 
9 inches apart, fill in, and make firm, levelling 
the surface with the back of tbe rake. If ina 
moist state, water will not be needed until the 
Seed germinates, but if the seed is at all dry 
give water with a fine-rosed pot, using it in а 
lukewarm state to avoid chilling the soil. 
With respect to varieties, there are numerous 
forms of forcing Shorthorn Carrots to be 
obtained from the variousseedsmen. A. W. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

Tr is but a few weeks back that I wrote about 
the autumn treatment of these, and would now 
call attention to the preparation of the ground 
and the sowing of the seed for next season’s 
supply. А aly open position should be 
chosen, so that the plants may have all the 
light and sun possible to prepare the plants to 
withstand our variable winters, when, if all 
goes well, there are few better paying crops 
than the above, and one that the gardener can 
daily draw from, and this at а time when good 
vegetables are ofttimes at à minimum. In my 
case Sprouts follow Asparagus which has been 
lifted tor forcing. Неге the ground is in good 
heart and needing but little manure. The plot 
is levelled down, given а moderate dressing of 
soot, and deeply dug during February or early 
March, ridging the ground so that frost, sun, 
and air may pulverise it against planting time. 
Main crop ought to be got in before the month 
of May is out, То get good plants by this date 
the seed should be sown thinly in drills 
towards the middle of March, when in a 
month's time the seedlings should be fit to 
prick out 4 inches asunder, and well watered 
in if the weather is dry, eventually planting 
out 2 feet 6 inches apart each way, lifting the 
plants with a trowel and setting the plants in 
with the same tool, thus avoiding giving them 
much of а check, and applying water if neces- 
sary, earthing up the plants when growth 
becomes active, which will save them from the 
rough winds. For a very early supply of 
Sproute, say during August, 16 is necessary to 
sow under glass early in February, pricking 
out into frames on a gentle hot-bed of leaves, 
and planting in their permanent quarters 
during April or very early in May, Some sow 
late in autumn and treat similar to Cauli- 
flower. What is required to grow this delicious 
vegetable to perfection is to see that the plants 
do not suffer a check from the time the seed is 
sown until the plants are firmly established in 
their quarters. Dusting the seedlings fre- 
quently with soot, lime, and wood-ashes helps 
to quick growth and the prevention of insect 
pests. East Devon, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potato Up-to-Date.—Although this 
variety has been grown some few years, it is 
comparatively new to many. All who have 
grown it have been well satisfied as to its 
yield and first-rate quality when cooked, the 
tubers being of g size, with shallow eyes 
and a rough skin, the latter usually denoting 
good flavour. It has, in this part of the 
country, to a great extent superseded White 
Elephant, which appears to gradually get 
worse each year when planted, the largest of 
the tubers having one or more rings right 
rab i which not only disfigure them when 
cooked, but make them uneatable. These 
rings cannot be discerned until the tubers are 


peeled. Perhaps you will remember me sending 

ou а sample so affected about a year ago. 
Up-to-Date is one of the best main crop varie- 
ties we have, and when kept from sprouting 
the tubers are just as good for eating at mid- 
summer as at Christmas, and with me the past 
season it was fairly free from disease.— 
Востн Drevox. 


Early Lettuces.—Though autumn-sown 
varieties are principally relied upon for early 
spring use, there is a marked difference as 
regards crispness compared with plants raised 
early in the year and grown on without a check 
and properly hardened before planting in the 
open. А pinch of seed sown now in а pan or 
shallow box of light soil, placed in a green- 
house temperature, and duly attended to in 
the matter of standing near the glass as soon 
as germinated, finally роо off into other 
boxes 3 inches to 4 inches apart when fit to 
handle, and planted on a warm, sheltered border 
towards the end of March, will be a fortnight 
in advance of seed sown outside early in that 
month. If a little bottom-heat for this sowing 
can be given when ready to be pricked out, 
progress will be much faster. A bed of freshly 
gathered leaves with a rough frame on the top 
with about 6 inches of soil would be just the 
thing. Veitch’s Golden Queen Cabbage and 
London White Cos are two good early varieties 
of Lettuce to sow as indicated above. Ply the 
hoe among those standing in the open as soon 
as the soil is workable after so much rainfall, 
which is almost daily at present.—J. М. В. 


Broad Beans.—This crop does much 
better in early summer than when the weather 
gets very hot and dry, and the black арыз 
makes its appearance, quickly crippling the 
growth if not immediately battled with by 
syringing or dipping the points in Quassia- 
extract ог a similar insecticide. For an early 
supply choose an open, yet warm, border, and 
let the ground be well manured and deeply dug. 
Towards the end of this month, provided the 
weather is favourable, fork over the plot and 
draw out shallow drills 2 inches to 24 inches 
deep and 3 feet asunder. Dibble in the seeds 
4 inches apart, making a double row, and cover 
with dry soil, such as refuse from the potting 
bench, placing over this the rest of the soil on 
the side of the drill. All will be ready for the 
reception of mouse-traps, the American break- 
back being a good one, for, should there be 
mice about, they are sure to find out the Beans 
and soon destroy a whole row. As soon as the 
seed pushes through the soil, dust with a mix- 
ture of lime and soot to ward offslugs, and pull 
the soil around the plants as soon as they are 
high enough for the purpose. Sow at fort- 
nightly intervals up to May for a succession, a 
north border suiting for March sowings and 
onwards. As regards varieties, a good strain 
of Improved Eongpod is as good and as early as 
any I know. This, with Taylor's and Green 
Windsor, will be a good trio for early as well 
aslatesowings. Do not omit to support the 
stalks with strong cord and stakes before they 
bend over, or the crop will be light. If the 
garden is much troubled with mice, it would be 
advisable to take extra precautions by wetting 
the seeds and then shaking them in a box with 
powdered red lead. I have sprinkled over 
them after this paraffin, without the slightest 
injurious effect upon the seed. Peas areserved 
in a similar way before sowing.—J. M. B. 


Forwarding outdoor Rhubarb,—For 
producing Rhubarb at the earliest possible 
date, naturally the hot-bed, or, at best, pots, 
suggest themselves to many as the first, or, 
ied, the only source; but it may be infor- 
mation tosometolearn that much may be gained 
by covering the crowns with short straw, either 
clean or some from the stable, which in use 
becomes charged with liquids. The latter 
would be preferable, inasmuch as in its appli- 
cation some manurial benefit would be given 
the soil through the transmission of the 
ammonia by rain. It is remarkable how readily 
Rhubarb responds to a covering of strawy 
material—indeed, there is а quicker response 
from this than from pots alone. Needless to 
say, this need only be followed to the extent of 
furnishing the earliest gathering. Pots, 
barrels, or deep boxes, whichever may be the 
more readily available, give longer, deeply- 
coloured, and clean stalks, but all these aids 
may be abandoned so far as affect the first 
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pulling. With much rain the straw becomes 
close and settled, and less warm, but only a 
moment's attention in lightly shaking ic up 
puts things right. Short straw is the most 
suitable, and some that has been employed in 
the stable and thus become bruised and 
softened is altogether better than clean and 
long Wheat straw.—W. S. 


FRUIT. 


WHAT TO PLANT AGAINST A 
NORTH WALL. 

THERE is a notion widely held that one should 
never plant against a north wall. Those who 
think so never make the attempt, or limit their 
efforts to Ivy, and thus they deprive themselves 
of space which might be made profitable by 
choosing the right sort of tree. We need 
scarcely say that the Apricot and the Peach 
are not the trees that should be chosen for this 
purpose; but there are varieties of Pear, 
Apple, and Cherry which may well be planted 
against a north wall. 

Pears —Among Pears good summer and 
autumn varieties should be chosen, and, in case 
of need, certain winter varieties, but this is 
scarcely to be advised. The ones we should 
plant would be Doyenné de Juillet, Epargne, 
Clapp's Favourite, Bonne d'Ezée, Louise Bonne 
d'Avranches, William's, Beurré Hardy, Beurré 
Superfin, Beurré Diel, Duchesse, and some 
others. 

APPLES.— All good varieties, excepting those 
that are subject to spot. Calville, for instance, 
Should not be given а northern exposure. 
Preferably hardy, vigorous varieties should be 
chosen. Apples of this class can be planted as 
cordons. 

CHERRIES.—The choice is a wide one. There 
are many varieties of Cherries which yield an 
abundance of fruit. It also gives us the advan- 
tage of alate crop. By choosing varieties like 
Belle de Magnifique and Anglaise tardive we 
may get fruit as late as the end of August. In 
the same way we may delay the ripening of the 
black varieties until the end of June. This 
way of planting makes it easy to protect the 
fruit from birds, by simply hanging a net іп 
front, which has the further effect of delaying 
the ripening period. 

Picums.—The Plum may also, where the need 
arises, be planted in this way, but is not so well 
suited for & cordon, as the space left between 
the branches is too wide. The form of the tree 
calls for special attention, which the experi- 
enced gardener will know how to bestow. On 
the other hand, the Plum being later in coming 
into bloom against a north wall is less liable 
to be hurt by frost. 

GoosEBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES.—If the 
wall is a low one all good varieties of Goose- 
berries and Raspberries may do well planted 
against it. 

PLantinc.—North walls реше for the most 
part damp, as also the soil at their base, it is 
advisable to break up the ground thoroughly 
at the time of planting, and no harm will be 
done by draining. In most cases the ground 
should be broken up to a depth of 24 feet, and 
a width of 3 feet 3 inches. 

CULTURE. — This differs little from what 
would be bestowed on trees in other situations. 
The growth will probably be less vigorous than 
it would be in otherexposures. None the less, 
there may be good cause to limit the dimensions 
of the trees. Cherries, which are generally 
vigorous, may, if planted as cordons, be 
allowed to develop freely. For example, the 
four to six-branched palmette verrier, or the 
horizontally-branched palmette. Andthesame 
with the more vigorous varieties of Pear, their 
forms should be consistent with their growth, 
Beurré Diel, for example, should not be treated 
like Beurré Clairgeau. 

PaRASITES.—Mosses and insects are more to 
be feared in а northern exposure than in any 
other by reason of the greater dampness. 
This is especially the case with old trees. 
Therefore lime the trees, and apply sulphate 
at frequent intervals. The walls should have 
а solid coping, projecting at least 8 inches, to 
keep the rain off the trees. "The cultivation of 
fruit-trees against north walls can never be 
profitable commercially, as the fruit lacks 
colour and the showy qualities that make it sell ; 
but for those who do not market their fruit ib 
is to be recommended. There are various 





shrubs also that can be used in clothing north 
walls, and which give more varied aud interest- 
ing effects than the common Ivy. For instance, 
Honeysuckles. especially the evergreen Japan- 
ese variety ; Vines of fine colour, especially the 
clinging kinds Vitis inconstans and V. muralis. 
There are other hardy shrubs, like Jasmi- 
num nudiflorum, which can be trained against 
north walls. 
PAUL LEcoLrER, in Revue Horticole. 


A RETROSPECT OF THE PAST YEAR. 


Tur year 1903 will long be remembered as 
one of the worst on record for outdoor fruit- 
crops, the severe frosts conog mid-April 
playing sad havoc with all fruit blossom that 

appened to be open at that period, as well 
as any in the embryo stage, Pears dropping 
off wholesale, and Figs, where far enough 
advanced, were turned quite black. Straw- 
berries, Currants, and Gooseberries, also Rasp- 
berries, yielded fairly good crops, but the 
majority of fruit was much below the уеге 
of many years past. Turning to the vegetable 
garden, while a few, such as Turnips, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Lettuce, and Beans, were 
assisted by the incessant rains, others, such as 
Peas, Potatoes, Spinach, Carrots, etc., suffered 
to a very serious extent, the Peas not more 
than half filling, especially the late crops, and 
Potatoes, as we all know, were badly diseased. 
Then we had our enemy the slug to battle 
with, the usual remedies proving of little avail 
with the ground in such a wet condition, 
Carrots, Lettuce, Spinach, and even Turnips 
disappearing as if by magic, many crops 
having to be sown & second time, and then, 
in many instances, a very patchy crop. Hoeing 
was nearly oub of the question as regards 
keeping down weeds, unless they were quickly 
removed with the rake, and too frequent a use 
of this in a garden is not advisable, as it collects 
the little stones, which are best left, or а great 
portion of them, ae they certainly must act as 
an aérator of the soil, especially where it is 
heavy. 

In the flower garden most of the occupants 
rew wild, with the result that blossoms were 
ew, and what there were soon had to bend 

beneath the heavy rain, and unable to raise 
their heads again. Dahlias grew rampant and 
carried but few flowers, and these very late 
in the autumn, and when about at their best, 
the terrific gale in September ruined the plants 
for the year. Begonias, Heliotrope, Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis, and Lobelia cardinalis 
Queen Victoria fully appreciated the moist 
season and made a grand show, and so did the 
Fuchsias, especially the dwarf varieties, of 
which I grow a good many. Perennials in the 
borders outgrew by feet in many cases the 
length of stake given, with the result not a few 
got snapped off when laden with wet and 
made the herbaceous borders very untidy. I 
found at propagating time, early in September, 
Pelargonium cuttings very sappy, but had 
to make the best of them, consequently, a great 
percentage has rotted away during the winter 
months. The wet summer suited the Conifers, 
and trees in general, many makiog much more 
growth than is usual, while the lawns were a 
pleasure to look upon, in contrast to some of 
our dry summers, when the Grass had the 
appearance of being scorched. The Grass made 
а deal of work for the scythe and machines, 
so much so that we found ib well nigh 
impossible to keep it in good order, having 
to postpone the work day after day as being 
too soft for the horse to get on. Bog plants 
were at home under these conditions, and so 
were Bamboos, some of these sending up 
extraordinary growths, but Water-Lilies 
flowered but sparingly, though they made 
ood foliage. Hardy Ferns never looked 
etter, the majority making very fine fronds, 
апа of а beautiful tint in their respective 
greens. On the whole, the past year proved 
unfavourable from a gardener's view, and it 
is to be feared the seedsmen, as well as the 
farmers, were in the same category, as seed- 
saving must have been a difficult job in such 
a season with both, hence the advice given with 
а great many of our seeds to hand this spring. 
Although fruit prospects 4t present are good, 
it is too early to элу much ; the wood on many 
а fruit tree is anything but well ripened, and 
we may yeb find a host of imperfect flowers as 
they expand, East DEVON. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—The early-flowerin 
ue granny are now coming into bud d 
Should have what training is required, but 
Stakes are no ornament, and only enough 
should be used to bring the flowers into posi. 
tion. This idea should be worked out in all 
plant training. Years ago we had Pelar- 
goniums trained as pyramids 5 feet high. They 
were effective when well done, but the lanta 
were getting old and the flowers small before 
the required height was reached, and one is 
apt to weary of such things. I have noticed 
in one or two places lately that plants of Zonal 
Geraniums have been trained as standards 
4 feet to 5 feet high. Standard plants in a 
large conservatory where there are wide beds 
to fill with pot stuff have their uses, For this 
purpose I have always grown a tew standard 
Roses in 7-inch pots. Tea Roses are lovely as 
standards dotted about among lower-growing 
plants, and they are more effective among 
fine-foliaged plants than plants in flower. For 
instance, standard Tea Roses would be lost 
among Pelargoniums. They want to stand 
among Ferns, Palms, and other fine foliaged 
plants. A few plants trained high, say, 4 feet 
or 5 feet, of such things as Genistas, Helio- 
tropes, Fuchsias, and Plumbago capensis give 
elevation to a house in the same sense that 
baskets suspended from the roof fill in the 
upper part of the house. One of the prettiest 
climbers in flower now is Clematis indivisa, 
and the flowers are useful for cutting. It does 
well in a cool-house and makes rather a pretty 
standard with the flower sprays falling lightly 
about. There is a large family of greenhouse 
Rhododendrons, some of which are bybrids 
from the Indian species introduced many years 
ago. All are beautiful pot plants and will 
succeed with the same treatment as given to 
Azaleas. Many years ago when I was living 
in Worcestershire we had seeds of several 
species, including a beautiful creamy-white, 
named Edgworthi, from India Many plants 
were raised from these seeds, and some were 
planted about the American garden, but they 
did not succeed very well, but in a house, under 
the same conditions as Camellias receive, they 
were a success. They are so beautiful that a 
few plants in the conservatory always attract 
attention, and after growth is finished and 
partly ripened they may be plunged in ashes 
outside till October. A few good varieties are 
Countess ot Haddington, Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, Princess Alice, Veitchii, President, 
Fragrantissima, Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, and 
Lord Wolseley. Oranges in blossom and fruit 
are very effective now and not expensive 
to buy. 

Raising and planting Melons.—Sow | 
seeds in single pots, and stand on a warm 
surface where the temperature ab night is not 
less than 65 degs. Seeds are a long time 
germinating in a lower temperature, and 
plants starved in their youth never do much 
good. Sometimes, when speedy germination 
is wanted, I have soaked the seeds in warm 
water by placing them in a pan on the hot- 
water pipes. The seeds will sprout in twenty- 
four hours, and if transferred to pots of warm 
soil they will be up in a very short time. If 
kept in a warm, БЕШ house they will be ready 
to go out in the hot-bed in about nine days, 
or a fortnight at the outside, and if there is 
the necessary warmth, from 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
at night, there will be rapid progress. At this 
Season, with plenty of warmth, one can do 
anything with Melons and Cucumbers, and 
without sufficient heat to make rapid progress 
it will be better to wait а week or two, till the 
sun gains power and is capable of doing more 
of the work. 

Tomatoes in warm -houges.—The 
autumn-raised plants never possess the vigour 
of the plants raised with the lengthening days. 
To get a few early fruits it is necessary some- 
times to start the plants in autumn, and keep 
them moving through the winter, and in а 
light, warm house they often do fairly well, but 
they scarcely pay forthe fuel. Strong plants 
are now showing the first truss of blossoms, 
in а night temperature of 60 degs., either in 
pots or boxes, in a light position, freely venti- 
lated on bright days, and the plants nourished 
with rich top-dressings when the first trusses 
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are seb and swelling. Tomatoes will do very 
well with only а small amount of good loam, 
with some enrichment added. They are 
strong-rooting plants, and when they have 
occupied all the soil they want help. We like 
boxes or troughs better than pots, because the 
labour is less and the plants do better. A 
wooden trough a foot deep and a foot wide will 
do very well for plants 15 inches apart, or 
even less, though we never found much value 
in crowding. hen Tomatoes are taken as a 
catch crop Orange boxes are sometimes used ; 
they are cheap, and will last well one season, 
and are then worth their cost for firewood. 
The best dressing I have found for Tomatoes, 
when one has no time for changing the soil, is 
an inch or so of coal-ashes mixed with the soil. 
This certainly keeps the plants healthy. 

Propagating bedding plants.—Every 
young shoot will make a cutting that will 
strike root in a warm, close house or frame in 
a few days. Where only a small number of 
lants is required a one-light frame on a hot- 
bed will raise enough for a moderately-sized 
garden from seeds and cuttings, but a second 
frame of larger size will be required to work 
the plants on after potting or pricking off and 
a temporary shelter later for hardening the 
plants off. Of course, where there is a large 
demand for tender plants for summer flowering 
there will be several houses, and the matter 
will be worked on a larger scale, but a good 
man with a few frames will raise enough plants 
to fill all the borders and beds usually found in 
a moderate-sized garden. А good deal of the 
work may be done with boxes, which are sup- 
plied by the garden sundry dealers at a low 
price per gross. These are excellent for 
raising Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, and other tender plants 
which require an early start. They can be 
sown thinly in the boxes. When large enough 
prick off into other boxes and work on to the 
cold Teamo or temporary shelter to be hardened 
off, 


Late Peach-house.—The trees will now 
be pruned and trained and the borders top- 
dressed with fresh loam, enriched with chemical 
manure or in some other way. There are many 
ways of conveying nourishment to the roots 
of fruiting trees or plants, but usually water 
is employed as the carrier; in fact, the roots 
can only take it up in the shape of solution, 
so that when one hasto give water, the simplest 
way of giving nourishment is to mix it in the 
water. The late Peaches usually come away 
in a natural manner, but when the trees are in 
blossom it is best not to permit cold draughta. 


Outdoor garden.—Weak lawns may be 
top dressed with basic slag and nitrate of 
soda. The basic slag is slow in its action, 
and is better applied in autumn and the 
nitrate in spring. It is generally considered 
that slag is more effective on heavy land. 
This may, to а certain extent, be true, but 
three years ago I dressed a large lawn on 
sandy soil with 4 lb. of slag per square rod, 
followed in the spring by 3 Ib. of nitrate, and 
the effect was marvellous. Soot may be applied 
with advantage in showery weather. Keeping 
the Grass well nourished is а check upon the 
weeds. White Clover grows closely and keeps 
а green colour in dry seasons, but is not 
suitable for tennis lawns or cricket piehot, 
as the foot cannot grip it with the firmness 
necessary for play. This is а good season for 

lanting climbers on walls orfences. Climbing 
Вани may be planted against poles and arches. 
Roses on south walls may be pruned where 
early flowers are required. Honeysuckles and 
other climbers, except the winter flowering 
Jasmine, which is never very bright, may also 
be pruned. Weakly Clematises may be cut 
down to cause strong shoots to spring from 
the base. This is specially suitable for the 
Jackmani section. Cut Ivies in close with 
the shears. This is the season to prune the 
Fire Thorn (Pyracantha) if it requires pruning 
atall Garrya elliptica is an interesting wall 
plant, and may be planted as a bush. More 
is being done with Bamboos. They are graceful 
plants and associate well with water. 

Fruit garden —It is quite time to decide 
what trees, if any, are to be headed down and 
regrafted. In many places this decision has 
been taken and acted upon, and the scions 


provided and laid in on the north side of wall 


or fence oub of the sun, I suppose we shall 
never be able to get a supply of own-rooted 
Apples, Pears, and Plums. Cuttings, except 
in the case of a few kinds of Apples, are not 
to be depended on to root, and it takes time to 
get stools established ready to produce a fresh 
lot of young shoots annually for layering. 
Most people who try to root Apples in this 
way take cuttings of the ripened wood after 
the leaves fall, but I think more success would 
be obtained by taking the half-ripe wood and 
keeping under glass in moist Cocoa-fibre, not 
too fresh, shading in bright weather to keep 
the foliage fresh. It is useful if one has 
a frame or two to spare to cover а bed or part 
of а bed of Strawberries with glass, ранна 
with clean litter, and ventilation being attende 
to promptly. There is always a demand for 
Strawberries in the interval between the forced 
fruit and those which come from naturally 
exposed beds. Afterso much rain the surface 
between the rows of Strawberries should be 
stirred, first applying a dressing of soot, or & 
mixture of soot and lime may be used to dis- 
lodge the slugs and snails. The buds of many 
trees are moving. Ib is, perhaps, too soon to 
form an opinion as to our future fruit prospects. 
There ought, if the weather is favourable, to 
be reasonable chance of a fair crop where the 
trees are not too old and well nourished. 


Vegetable garden.—Work is backward, 
but arrears will soon be fetched up by the 
diligent man when the fine weather comes. 
Any delayed crops should have attention first. 
Onions and Parsnips should be in now. Horn 
Carrots, Peas, early Potatoes, Spinach, Long- 
pon and Broad Beans, Asparagus, and Sea- 

ale may be sown now. The better plan for 
Seakale is to save the thong or side roots or 
trimmings when the crowns are lifted for 
forcing, cut into lengths of 4 inches, and lay 
them in damp earth or sand, and by March new 
crowns will have started from the upper ends, 
and if planted now in rows 15 inches apart and 
the number of crowns reduced to one, when 
the best can be selected, splendid crowns 
will be obtained for forcing next winter. 
Cauliflowers raised in heat, which have been 
potted off and got strong, may, when hardened 
off, be planted under handlights or in a trench 
well manured at the foot of a south wall or 
along the front of а forcing-house. Rhubarb 
mas Бо divided and planted out now. It will 
scarcely be necessary to lift any more roots for 
forcing, as the strong stools under pots or 
tubs will soon be fit for pulling. The roots 
which have been forced may be cut up and 
planted out in good land to recuperate. 

E. Новраү. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 14th.—Planted more Potatoes. We 
never cut the sets of early Potatoes, but later 
sortsare sometimes cut. New expensive kinds 
are cut to single eyes and started in pots, but 
grown cool. I do not believe in pushin 
propagation to extremes. There is much mare 
in the vineries now which cannot be delayed 
without injury. Stopping and tying down 
young shoots are important work, and require 
careful handling. 

March 15th.—The ventilation of glasshouses 
to which artificial heat is supplied is very care- 
fully managed. There are generally cold winds 
in March, which should be kept out where 
there is tender growth, or at least only 
admitted at the ridge where the chill can be 
taken off. Small houses are more trouble to 
ventilate properly than large ones. "Therefore, 
these are always looked to first on cold days in 
spring. We find it necessary to use more 
moisture inside and watch the ventilators 
closely. 

March 16th.—Raspberries planted early in 
the winter have been cut down to within a few 
inches of the ground to induce strong canes to 
break away from the base. Started several 
kinds of Achimenes, Shall fill several baskets 
with these when the little plants are ready. 
Cuttings of the young tops make nice dwarf 
table plants in 5-inch pots or pans. Moved 
more Strawberries to Becta -house. Every 
ten days a fresh lot of plants is brought 
forward. 

March 17th —Pruned and trained Figs on 
walls, Radishes are sown often enough to 


have a regular supply of nice young roots. A 
supply of young plants of Melons and Cucum- 
bers is always on hand through the spring 
months. Tomatoes also are coming on in 
large numbers now. Cuttings of many things 
are being inserted in the propagating-house, 
including Begonias, Euphorbias, Bouvardias, 
and many kinds of ding plants; also a 
collection of Coleuses. 

March 18th. —A supply of Lily of the Valley 
is kept up by bringing in а fresh batch every 
week or ten days. They move quickly in only 
а moderature temperature now. А few old 
Rose bushes that were overgrown have been 
cut hard back to throw vigour into the growth, 
and make the plants produce large blossoms. 
Roses on south wall have been pruned and 
trained, and some large old bushes of White 
Provence have been pruned hard in. 

March 19th.—Sowed more Peas, including 
some of the early Marrow Peas. The Peas 
raised under glass have been hardened off and 
planted out, Sticks have been placed to them, 
so that the tendrils may have something to 
cling to at once. Moved Sweet Peas raised in 
pots to cold-frame to harden previous to plant- 
ing. Some have been shifted into larger pots 
to ower under glass. One never has too many 
Sweet Peas early in the season. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Questions about a greenhouse 
(J, W. T.).—So far as can be gathered 
from your statement, this is a suitable 
position for a greenhouse, but, of course, I 
cannot say whether a still better position offers. 
You do not say to whom the walls in ques- 
tion belong. i they do not belong to you, 
and if they are not party walls, you must 
obtain the consents referred to or you will 
be liable to an action of trespass. But this 
is really а question of Scotch law, and I pro- 
fess no knowledge of it. I know nothing 
whatever of the local bye-laws or regulations 
of Scotch local authorities. Besides, I rather 
think there is a local Act which may give this 
court special powers. You should ask your 
questions of your burgh officials, but, probably, 
such permission need not be sought.—K. С. Т. 


BIRDS. . 


Two Java Sparrows (Joseph Лопе). — 
These birds appear to have died from inflam- 
mation of the bowels, which may be attributed 
to injudicious feeding. Their staple diet should 
have been Millet (both spray and white), to 
which should have been added a little Canary- 
seed. Rape-seed is not suitable, but the 
crops of these birds contained Canary - seed 
only. The Java Sparrow is, as a rule, 
hardy as a cage bird, and easy to maintain in 
health on a simple diet. A little green food 
should be given occasionally in the shape of 
Watercress, Chickweed, Lettuce, and the 
flowering stalks of Grass. A good supply of 

it-sand is an important item, while water for 

thing must поба forgotten.—S. S. С. 





POULTRY. 


EGGS IN WINTER. 


IT is pleasant to have the genial criticism of 
“ Devonian " in your issue of February 6th on 
this subject, and the more so, seeing in his 
closing paragraph he states his experience is 
from practice. Regarding the best fowls for 
winter laying, ‘“‘ Devonian” names a goodly 
number of birds, most of which I have kept 
during my thirty years experience, and now 
have one or two of several of them— Міпогсав, 
Rocks, White Leghorns, and Houdans. 

After much observation, I think that laying 
has more to do with selection and feeding than 
the breed, although I am ready to admit 
some breeds are moresuitable than others. АП 
the same, in every breed some hens are better 
and earlier layers than others. I am aware 
that with the average poultry keeper the 
pullets do not lay much under eight months 
old. I hold that this should not be, if they are 
bred with a view to early production, and I am 
convinced thatit need notbeif care and attention 
are given to selection and feeding—two points 
where many err, and then condemn the fowls. 
My experience leads mo to believe that no one 
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breed is suitable for every position. I would 
not keep Spanish, Minorcas, or Leghorns (and 
one or two other sorts I could name) where I 
reside if I had them given to me. I know 
these are very satisfactory in many places, and 
have seen чач kepb under confinement in 
Norfolk, and do grandly. 

“ Devonian " mentions Hamburghs. I kept 
them for years, and no fowl could be more con- 
tinuous laying, but when the eggs are wanted 
for market they are not large enough. Ham- 
burghs crossed with Houdans are improved. A 
Plymouth Rock crossed with the Minorca I 
have found makes a fine winter laying bird, 
being hardy and not broody. ORSET. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
@лвриміне free of charge if correspondente follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the ree only, and addressed to 
the Ерітов of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a tims, Correspon- 
dents sh bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, e have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruita 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
$n many cases, во trifling that it із necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at а time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Colours of Sweet Peas (W. Н. Davis).—The 
Queen, rosy-pink, with mauve wings; Blushing Beauty, 
soft pink, flushed lilac. The others we cannot find in any 
list we have by us. 


Planting a bed (Clay Soil).—The Ash is опе of the 
hungriest trees that we have. In the bed you might try 
shrubs with handsome foliage, like the Paulownia, Rhus 
glabra laciniata, and Ailantue, which can be cut down 
annually and make fine growth every year. You might 
also mix with them some of the Cannas and other fine- 
leaved plants for the summer, as also the Funkias аз а 

_ groundwork. The Giant Rock!oila (Megaseas) would 
pie п excellent carpet for such a position, and are very 
effective at all seasons. 

The Wand-plant (Galax aphylla) (4. R.).—This 
distinct evergreen perennial from North America is one of 
the handsomest plants one can have for rockwork, the 
stout, round, heart-shaped leaves, beautifully toothed 
and tinted, beinz borne on slender stems from 12 inches 
to 15 inches high. The flowers appear in June, and form 
a wand-like spike of small, minutely bracted white 
flowers. It is easily grown, and will do well in peat and 
leaf-mould or leaf-mould and loam, making the position 
for it somewhat saucer shaped. 

Repotting Palm (W. H.).—You do not say whether 
you have a greenhouse or whether you have the plant ina 
room. If you have a warm-house you may repot at once ; 
but if it is only a room plant, you should defer this till 
April. Use some good loamy soil, and take care not to 
injure the roots in any way. Give plenty of drainage, and 
see that the ball is moistened through before you repot. 
Give a good scaking after potting, and stand in a shady 
position till the roots begin to work in the fresh soil. Вә 
careful not to overwater, otherwise you will sour the soil, 
and the plant will suffer in consequence. 


Polygonum baldschuanicum (Anon).—This 
Polygonum needs plenty of sunshine and air, and flowers 
риу when allowed (о ramble into апа drape the 

ranches of an isolated tree. A specimen at Kew, which 
has completely enveloped an old Fir-tree, has been figured 
in the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. This is un- 
doubtedly the best treatment for it, as the plant referred 
to was for some weeks an object of great beauty, being 
laden with its white misty-like sprays of blossoms, It 
will flourish in comparatively poor soils; indeed, a rich 
soil is more conducive to the production of leaves than 
flowers. 


Stocks damping off (J. B. F.).—The probability 
is that your Stocks are kept too close and warm, the 
result being weak growth and subsequent decay at the 
base of the stem, When the seed is sown under giasa it 
should be placed in a light, airy structure, and though the 
soil must be kept moist, it 13 very necessary to guard 
against overwatering. Following these instructions, if 
you sow thinly and prick off as soon аз the first pair of 
true leaves appear, we do not think you will be further 
troubled with damping off. 


Aram Lilies failing (T. E. O.).—It is difficult to 
say why your Arum Lilies have lost so many of their 
leaves, for, judging by your note, the treatment leaves 
nothing to be desired. The only thing that we can 
suggest is whether they were kept close during the 
autumn and early winter; if so, the leaves would natur- 
ally be very succulent, and liable to turn yellow if they 
experienced a spell of cold weather. This is more likely 
to happen if the leaves are in a tender state than if plenty 
of air had been given whenever possible, thus ensuring 
firm, healthy foliage, which would be less likely -tą be 
affected by atmospheric changes Even when in good 
condition a few of the old leaves often turn yellow as the 

3 lengthen, 


Lapagerlas failing (Heaton Cadman).—From the 
deac apron you give of your Lapagerias, we should say 
that they want lifting and replanting, more especially as 
you have had no young growtbs for several years. This 
shows that the soil is sour and wet, caused, no doubt, by 
the drainage being choked up. The roots, in consequence, 
are failing, and hence the plant is in the state you 
describe. We should advise yon to lift the plant, clear 
away the old, exhausted soil, see to the drainage, and re- 
plant in the compost recommended in the issue of Feb- 
raary 27. Are you quite sure that there are no insects on 
the planta? 


Fachsia for pillars in cool-house (F. Н.) — 
Fuchsias suitable for the purpose are: Alfred Rambaud, 
double, red tube and sepals, violet-purple corolla; Ele- 
gance, single, white tube and sepals, magenta-pink 
corolla ; General Roberts, single, carmine tube and sepals, 
purplish corolla ; Lustre Improved, single, white tube and 
corals, scarlet corolla; Mme. Jules Chrétien, double, red 
tube and sepals, white corolla ; Monarch, single, self red 
flower; M, E. Vaucher, double, red tube and sepale, 
violet-blue corolla; Olympia, single, salmon-pink tube 
and sepals, carmine-scarlet corolla; The Shah, single, 
bright red tube and sepals, violet-blue corolla. 


Lilies for the garden (Robert Carr), —The follow- 
ing are among the best for outdoor cultivation, but you 
sacrifice a useful group owing to your time limit: 
Croceum, excelsum, candidum, Henryi, tigrinum splen- 
dens, t. fl.-pL, umbellatum grandiflorum, auratum platy- 
phyllum, chalcedonicum, pomponium, Batemanni:», odo- 
rum, and colchicum are good. It is most important that 
the best bulba only should be planted. L. auratum platy- 
postam is a fine form of the auratum Lily, more robust 
n growth and with very handsome flowers. It ia desirable, 
too, that а good bed of sandy loam shall be at the disposal 
of the bulbs, which may also be surrounded with sand. 
L. candidum, mentioned above, is perhaps one of the 
finest garden Lilies, but it ia late now for planting it and 
its flowering this year by no means certain, 


Treatment of Fuchsias (E. Norton).—All the 
cutting your Fuchsias need is just to shorten back any 
straggling shoots, as by this means you ensure symmetrical 
shaped specimens. Pick off any flower buds that make 
their appearance now, as they only tend to weaken the 
planta. They should be repotted at once, аз the soil in 
which they have been grown and wintered in will have 
lost much of its value, In repotting, take off as much of 
the old soil аз you can without injury, when 12 will 
probably find that the plante will go without difficulty 
into the same sized pot as they have been growing in. As 
the season advances they may, if necessary, be shifted into 
larger pots. After repotting now take care not to over- 
water, this precaution being very necessary till the roots 
are in active operation. We are afraid that it is impossible 
to answer your last query, as different plants need different 
treatment, hence no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. 
Again, even the same plants are often treated very differ- 
ently, according to the purposes for which they are 
required, The only definite assertion that we can make 
аз to the pointa raised is that the tyro is, аз a rule, far too 
(опа of cutting and manuring his plants to obtain the best 
results. Any queries аз to the treatment needed by par- 
ticular classes of plants we will gladly answer, but general 
remarks would only tend to mislead. 


Aubrietias (J. Bowles).—The Aubrietias vary in 
habit so much that no one way will do for all. The forms 
о! Campbelli, for instance, are во compact as to be tidy 
when left alone, while greca and Hendersoni, with the 
above, while cited in the Kew list as varieties of A. 
deltoidea, are of quite straggling habit and with larger, 
more starry flowers. Either clipping or pruning is un- 
necessary for the compact kinds, and the more etragglirg 
we would only prune on the outer margin generally, вауе 
where the plants had become too widely spread and open 
atcentre. This latter is due to neglect when the plants 
are young, and these youthful planta, instead of increas- 
ing radically, extend outwardly. All such pruning should 
be done the moment the flowers are fading, аз only in this 
way will the succeeding growths be strong enough or 
large enough for flowering another year. All the Aubrie- 
tias are increased by seeds, by division, and by cuttings. 
The seedlings usually vary considerabil, therefore, if it is 
desired to increase any good variety, division of the roots 
or cuttings must be resorted to. The first of these may 
be taken in hand in spring after flowering or early 
autumn, any portion with root attached generally grow- 
ing quite freely. Cuttings are best secured when an inch 
or more of growth has been made on the pruned plants, 
pulling off the pieces from the stem, and inserting as cut- 
tings in eandy soil. 

TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Climbers for tree-stumps (E. M. H.).—It isa 
pity people do not more readily employ living as well as 
dead trees upon which to grow many of the lovely climb- 
ing plants we now have.  Honeysuckles are just the 
thing. Clematis Flammula in autumn and C. montana in 
spring are two lovely climbers for such a purpose, while 
the many ornamental Vines we now have are also very 
suitable. Ivy, again, is very useful, while there are also 
the many Rambler Roses and the Wichuriana forms that 
now are very numerous. Then, again, there are the many 
varieties of Clematis that would do well if care is taken 
that the soil is prepared for them ; in fact, if you want the 
climbers to be a success you must give them fresh soil at 
the start and treat them well. 


FRUIT. 


American-blight on Apple-trees (Mrs. White). 
—Get a little paraffin and daub it in where the insecta 
are A little later wash them out with clean soapy water, 
then mix a little soap, clay, and paraftin into a paste, and 
well daub it into any of the cracks where the insects may 
be. If any appear during the summer, treat them with a 
little paraffin or methylated spirit. 


VEGETABLES, 


Seed Potatoes (4. G. C.).—As to seed Potatoes that 
sprouted in October last, if the shoots have kept green 
and hard, which they would if the tubers were exposed to 
light and air, then they may be so planted. If the shoots 
are long and white they are of no use, and had better be 
pulled off. If that be so, the seed tubers will be very 
much weakened, and may give a poor crop. They have 
been kept too close and warm, 


Diseased Rhubarb (А. G. C.).—You seem to have 
heavily dressed your Khubarb roots with manure and 
soaked them with liquid-manure at the wrong season 
The roots rest during the winter, and strong dressings of 
manure then given would very likely seriously injure the 
crowns, causing them to rot. The & time to give 
liberal dressings is in the summer, when the plants are 
full of leaf-growth. Your best course now is to well dust 
the crowns with fresh elacked lime, as that may stop the 
rot. 


Low temperature of Mushroom - bed 
(Amateur).—Do not attempt to disturb the Mushroom. 
bed, for if the spawn had become active, as you вау, there 
may be acroy of Mushrooms later on. The sudden fal! 
of temperature would materially retard the progress of 
the spawn. Probably the soil em wgra had not previously 
been warmed, and cold soil applied toa prepared Mush. 
room-bed we have found has exactly the same influence 
as that you complain of. You may not obtain Mushrooms 
until the warmth of spring and summer affecta the bed, but 
it would be unwise to disturb them for the present, bat 
rather await results. Itis most important that the soll 
used for surfacing should be brought inside, where the 
old chill can be taken off prior to using it. 


SHORT REPLIHBS. 





Mrs. White.—Keep the lights on; but it ia very doubt. 
ful if the seed will germinate after such a length of time, 
——Wexford,—1, Write to Messrs. G, Н. Glover and Co., 
Ltd., Old Kent-road, London, S.E. 2, Cannot &av.— 
K. C. B.—Evidently slugs. Lift up the foliage and dust 
some soot and lime over the surface ot the soil.— Cin. 
stant Reader.—We suspect your plant of La France has 
the wood too thick and weak, or it may be that it is in 
bad condition at the roots. It is very difficult to assign 
any reason without seeing the plants and the soil they are 
growing іп. —— (старе Vine.—No, the only thing you have 
to do is to cut off any bunches that show. It often 
happens that the buds on the stem are too numerous, and 
in such cases all those not wanted must de rubbed off, of 
courae, always leaving the bhi опе, and taking 
particular care of the leading bud to form a con. 
tinuation of the main rod. If you do as you say, 
you will leave no buds to form the fruiting-growths 
for next year. —— J. A. Liddle.—We should think 
Hobday's ''Villa Gardening" would answer your pur. 
pose. This can be had from this office, price бз. 6d., 
post free. —— К. C.—Any of the hardy’ perennials 
may be sown at the same time. These, if pricked out 
and planted out in the autumn, will flower well next 
year. — H. Н, С —See article, “Burnt clay in the 
npe. in our issue of March 29, 1902, page 55. Thiscan 

е had of the publisher, post free for 14d.—Chesterield. 
—lIn such a position the best thing would be to makes 
Fern wall, as nothing else but Ferns will grow in such 
shaded place.——4. F. Walker.—The idea is certainly 
novel, and may answer in some cases, but we much prefer 
the old plan of using worsted or ratfia.—Rolls Mever.— 
1, If the cuttings are well rooted they may be pruned, 
but, under the circumstances, we should advise you to 
leave them as they are, lifting them in the autumn and 
putting into their permanent quarters. 2, We cannot 
advise without seeing the garden. You should consult 
someone in the district. —— Veiznith.—1, Just before the 
Strawberries come into bloom dust some lime and soot 
along between the lines, and bed the plants with some 
clean straw or litter from the stable from which the 
manure has been shaken. 2, We take it your Roses are 
indoors. Sulphur is tbe best remedy, but саге must be 
taken as to ventilation, as this very often is the cause of à 
mildew attack.—— 4. M. Ferguson.—Yes, you can move 
it into a larger pot, say, a 14-inch or a 16-inch, using for 
compost rough fibrous peat and loam, with plenty of 
sand, and taking care that the drainage is right. Slightly 
loosen the roots round the ball with a pointed stick before 
you place in the fresh soil The same compost will 
answer for the crested form of Pteris.— M. 7. 6.—You 
will find an article dealing with and a list of the best 
Pelargoniums for winter blooming in our issue of Novem- 
ber 15, 1902, paze 490. This can be had of the publisher. 
price 114., post free. ——7nquirer.—The months you шеп. 
tion are very suitable. Apply to Mesars. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, London, S.W.—Elsie.—“ Roses and 
their Cultivation," by T. W. Sanders. Of any bookseller. 
——Anmateur.—1, Consult our advertisement columns. 
2, Write to Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 3 
Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling Vines; Peach 
Early Rivers’. 4, Catherine Mermet, Niphetos, Brides- 
maid, The Bride, Perle des Jardins, and Anna Ollivier 
or Mme. Hoste. Kindly read our rules to correspondents 
when sending queries. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 
Names of plants.—J. Henev.—F rom your descrip- 
tion we should say that the plant you refer to із Dactylis 
glomerata variegata. 





Catalogues received.—J. Cheal and Sona, Сга 
ley, Sussex.—Spring Catalogue of Dahlias. — Jame? 
Carter and Oo., High Holborn, W.O. — Carters Farm 
Seeds for 190, —— W. Fell and Co, Ltd., Hexham — 
Farm Seed List for 1904 and also Spring Seed Guid? 
for 190,,——H. Henkel, Darmstadt.—List or Trees and 
Water Lilies. —— T. S. Ware, Ltd. (1902), Feltham, 
Middlesex. — Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, etc, etc. 
—W. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, S. W,—General Catalqr 
of Plants. 


Index to Volume XXV. The binding cover? 
(price 1s. 6d, each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free, for 2s. 








“FLORA and Sylva."—4A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Planta, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in e type on pure 
Gayle paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalla. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 190%, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s. ; post р, 228. 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are alao 
ready, price 48, each ; post paid, 4s, 4d, 
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ONIONS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 
I Have thus worded the heading of this note 
because extra care and attention being needed 
in the raising of, and in the subsequent treat- 
ment of, indoor raised plants, it is only those 
who have plenty of facilities аб command who 
сап ignore sowing outdoors, and instead raise 
under glass the entire stock of plants required. 
That it pays to do so there is no question, as 
the produce is 80 much larger and superior in 
aggregate weight of yield from a given area of 
ground, and if care is exercised in getting the 
"lbs thoroughly ripened before storing them, 
they keep equally as well as those grown 
under o inary conditions. I did not always 
hold this opinion, but being called upon to 
furnish a quantity of large Onions during the 
winter months for stewing, I determined to put 
this matter of the keeping qualities of big 
Onions to the test. Last year I found they 
kept in excellent condition until spring, and 
this season these specially grown roots are still 
i ig, d sound, and are keeping infinitely 
etter than those sown outdoors in March last. 
Where the former gained in superior keeping 
qualities over the latter was that in being 
raised so much earlier they had a longer season 
in which to perfect growth ; consec uently, the 
lulbs were quite mature when pulled prior to 
being stored. As regards weather conditions, 
these were equally as unfavourable for the one 
asthe other at the time of harvesting, and it 
was a difficult matter to get the bulbs as dry as 
one could wish. What 1 inean by Onions for 
special purposes is, that those who from limited 
means are unable to raise but a box or two of 
plants invariably grow them for some particu- 
lar purpose, and generally either for exhibition 
or to supply a few big bulbs for cookin 
to take the place of the Spanish Onions sol 
¥ provision merchants. This class of 
zmwer has perforce no other alternative but 
to rely on the outdoor sowings to supply 
Unions for daily use in the winter and spring 
months. Another object in penning this note 
i* to draw attention to the fact that it is time 
the seed was sown where Onions for the 
[articular purposes named are required. А 
‘wuple of boxes 2 feet in length, 14 inches wide, 
ind 4 inches deep will supply a nice lot of 
pants, say 400 to 500, or quite as many as 
‘hose having limited glass accommodation can 
‘ind room for. The boxes should be drained, 
ud then filled with a compost consisting of 
two-thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, and 
fnough coarse sand to. render the soil sharp 
ad o Make the soil quite firm, thinl 
xatter the seeds on the surface, cover wit 
*oil, and down evenly, water with a fine 
rosed pot, and place in gentle warmth, such as 
. iframe on a hotbed, or in a vinery or Peach. 
house just started. When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, transplanting into 
| ther boxes filled with rich compost similar to 
| that named above, with а slight addition of 
| well-rotted manure or spent ыо dung, 
| must be attended to. The plants must be 


[kept well up to the light to ensure sturdy 











admission of air on all favourable occasions 
will exert great influence in securing the much 
desired condition of growth. 

In securing seedsmen's catalogues, several 
varieties will be found highly recommended 
for sowing under the above-named conditions, 
such as the Wroxton Improved, Rousham 
Park Hero, Cranston's Excelsior, Ailsa Craig, 
and others. I prefer the last-named, it being 
а very superior variety, and growing to a 
large size without special cultivation, beyond 
being planted on good land, while for exhi- 
bition it is invaluable. A.W, 





BOLTING CABBAGES. 

Ir is one of the curiosities of Cabbages that 
whilst some varieties from an autumn sowing 
will invariably run to seed prematurely in the 
spring, none do so when sown in the spring. 
Whilst the Cabbage is now a biennial in a 
general sense, it seems probable that in its 
original state it was an annual. Certainly the 
bolting seems to be due to that nature, some 
varieties retaining it much more than others. 
The Coleworts, for instance, have that feature 
very strongly marked, and if sown in the 
autumn by far the greater portion of the plants 
bolts in the spring. If, however, sown in the 
spring or summer, they heart in finely the same 
season. A few years since, with a view to 
determine the real cause of bolting, which is 
now and then much complained of, Messrs, 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, conducted an 
extensive trial, testing plants put out, as also 
those remaining in the seed-beds, the result 
in each case being just the same. Many varie- 
ties did not run to seed, whilst others did so 
abundantly. Thus with all the varieties 
treated alike, sown at same time, and planted 
out alike, here is a conclusive proof that the 
bolting is in no way influenced by times of 
sowing or planting in the autumn. For spring 
sowing to heart in early Ellam's is always 
reliable, so, too, is Flower of Spring, and not 
least, that fine French Cabbage Les Etampes. 
By what name that splendid early-hearting 
variety may be known in British seed-lists I do 
not know, but when introduced by Messrs. 
Vilmorin some years since, and tried at the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, it proved 
to be a remarkably fine early summer Cabbage. 
That variety is not a good one for autumn 
sowing, but for summer cutting it is splendid, 
If plants be raised under glass from a sowing 
made at once, and when strong be put out into 
rich, warm soil, heads of good size are furnished 
very early. 2 


CROPPING А GARDEN. 

(REPLY то “ RicHMonpD.”) 
Your nom-de-plume may convey an impression 
that you live in the south instead of in the far 
colder north, and that makes a great difference 
tothe nature of the crops of vegetables you 
may grow in a garden, of which you will have 
possession up to the end of August next. It is 
all too brief а time to obtain good crops in. 
Your first course must be to manure the ground 


may sow Longpod Beans in rows 2 feet apart, 
and the Beans in the row 3 inches apart. You 
can make a second sowing of these three weeks 
| later. Also you may sow such Dwarf Peas as 
Chelsea Gem, English Wonder, and the Daisy, 
in rows 2 feet apart, sowing at intervals of a 
fortnight up to the middle of e These 
Dwarf Peas will be better for such ground as 
| yours is than taller ones. Also you may plant 
| early in April Beauty of Hebron, Early Rose, 
or Early Puritan Potatoes in rows about 2 feet 
apart. These should be ripe for lifting in 
| August. Get at once some plants of any early 
Cabbage and put out to heart-in during the 
summer. Plants of Early London Caulitlower 
if obtained in April and planted should give 
heads to cut in the summer. Spinach in drills 
12 inches apart may be sown every ten days up 
to the end of May. Lettuces sown now and 
once a fortnight should give you a good 
summer supply. Also sow small plots of white 
Turnips frequently and Radishes. Sow Dwarf 
French Beans early in May and middle of the 
month. Purchase plants of autumn - sown 
Onions, and plant them out into rows 12 inches 
apart to bulb in the summer. As to flowers, 
purchase, if you can, and plant them out at 
once, Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, or any hardy 
spring-flowering thing. The best seeds to sow 
early in April are Sweet Peas, Shirley Poppies, 
Mignonette, Larkspurs, Nemophila, or any 
early dwarf hardy annuals. Pinks and Carna- 
tions would flower in time. Use sulphate of 
ammonia as manure, 3 lb. per rod area, 
sprinkled over the surface once in six weeks. 





PLANTING SEAKALE IN SPRING. 
Few persons who require Seakale in quantity 
adopt the old method of forcing in the open the 
same roots year after year, but resort to what 
may be rightly termed an improved mode of 
culture by planting root cuttings yearly, and 
thus securing in a shorter time good material 
for forcing. Much of the after success depends 
upon the way the roots are started and the 
time of planting. There is no difficulty in get- 
ting strong roots for forcing the same year if 
the plants are given a good start, and no 
matter what system is adopted, whether from 
root cuttings or from seed, it is well to get the 
roots intended for next season's forcing into 
growth at an early date. If seed is sown now 
thinly and the seedlings given ample space, 
they make good material tor planting another 
season. Root cuttings are readily obtained, 
und at a time it is convenient to prepare them 
for early spring planting. Strong roots ргө 
vide just the material required, and in one 
season make good forcing crowns if fed well 
and planted in good soil after being started in 
frames. Seakale to do well must have food. 
It roots deeply and likes a strong loam; but 
given ample food it is not fastidious as to soil. 
Good planting roots 6 inches long are best, 
and, of course, the stronger the better if small 
plants or seedlings are used. Place the food 
under the young roots and in liberalquantities, 
and give plenty of room in rows not Jess thau 
2 feet apart, with half the distance between the 
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plants. In planting with a dibber make sure 
the cutting is on the bottom. To get the best 
results, it is well to place the young planting 
roots in frames during the winter. About 
three weeks before planting they are placed in 
rich soil in boxes in rows rather close together, 
and planted out about the third week in April. 
Each plant will then have a mass of fibrous 
roots, and with such it is well to plant in drills, 
using a spade. This is better than a dibber, 
for the roots are spread out, and in poor soil 
such aids as wood-ashes, fish manure, or guano 
may be placed in the drill. During growth the 
plants are restricted to one crown, and frequent 
dressings of soot and fish manure are given in 
showerv weather. 


ASSISTING VEGETABLE CROPS. 

As the weather still continues of the worst 
possible description both for getting on with 
seed sowing and the general work of the 
garden, closer attention must be paid to those 
crops being raised under glass to ensure them 
against any mishap, and also to make addi- 
tional sowings in the same way of such things 
us are likely to be required later on, and which 
would have been in the ground ere now had the 
weather been such аз to allow of its being done 
at the proper date. This causes extra labour, 
but there is no alternative if we are to avoid a 
break in the supply at a season when vege- 
tables are expected to be forthcoming not only 
in large quantities but of the best quality. 
Full use of the narrow border at the foot of 
south walls, which is generally reserved for the 
roots of the fruit-trees, should be made. Nail 
some strips of wood on to the wall about a foot 
from the ground to form a ledge, placing a row 
of bricks on their sides about 2 feet from the 
wall and parallel with it to form a narrow and 
shallow frame. Inside this, without disturbin 
the border, 3 inches or 4 inches of light, rich 
soil should be placed and made smooth and 
firm. This vill form a capital seed bed on 
which to raise early batches. of Radishes, 
Lettuce, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Mus- 
tard and Cress, and other things whose season 
is either of short duration or are such as can be 
transplanted directly they are large enough and 
the weather permits. Mauch valuable time may 
be gained by a little -assistance in this way, 
especially if glass, which could rest upon the 
ledge'fixed to the wall and the bricks in front, | 
i» used as a covering. This would not only 
husband warmth, but being on the slope would | 
throw off cold rains, sleet, and snow. Even 
wet weather should not deter any from making ` 
such an arrangement when it becomes neces- | 
sry, as by р acing planks on the border to 
walk upon, the soil. will not become soddened 
by constant treading, and as these are only 
temporary arrangements, they can all be 
cleared away before they are likely to prove 
injurious in any way to the fruit-trees. Seed 
of different vegetables may also be sown in 
shallow boxes, and growth hastened consider- 
ably if covered with glass and stood in a 
sheltered nook in the garden, affording extra 
protection at night, or temporary frames may 
bs formed of rough boards or even turves to 
assist in attaining the desired end, as from 
such simple structures valuable early crops are 
often obtained. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pigeon-manure.—Would you kindly advise me as 
tothe best way of making use of about half a ton of dry 
pigeon-manure from a large dove-cote? Should it be 
spread thickly over the ground and dug in like ordinary 
manure d be treated like guano, and used more sparingly ? 

[If you have at hand a quantity of soil, such 
as road sweepings, ditch trimmings, wood 
nshes, or decayed garden refuse, even double 
or treble in bulk to your body of pigeon- 
manure, and would well intermix the whole, 
allowing it to lie in a heap for a fortnight, 
then giving it a farther turning, it would 
prove to be a much superior dressing than if 
spread on the ground in its present crude 
state. Even ordinary garden soil so mixed 
und treated with the manure is better than 
nothing. Liberal sprinklings of soot cast 
over and mixed with the manure would do it 
much good. Because pigeons feed almost 
exclusively on corn, their manure is excep- 
tionally rich in phosphates; and, therefore, it 
should not be too liberally applied, If you 


must use it just as it is, spread it thinly and 
let it lie exposed to the air for a few days 
| before digging it in. Wood-ashes mixed give 
potash, and thus the two make a valuable 
manure. | 

Bulbs on Onion seed heads.—! send herewith an 
Onion seed stalk which T cut in my garden last autumn. 
' Thinking that the bulbs forming on the top, intermixed 
| with the seed, but apparently quite separate, is a very 
| uncommon thing, I shall be glad if you can, through the 


The seed from which this Onion was grown was sown in 
the spring of 1902, transplanted in the spring of 1903, and 
the seed stalk, as before stated, cut in the autumn of 1903, 
I have some of the Onions now growing in the yarden.— 
W. F. M. 

[The example you send of the seed head of 
an Onion plant which produced both seeds and 
small bulblets is not of an uncommon nature in 
wet seasons, When the weather is very wet, 


| 
| 
| 


columns of your paper, give an explanation of the same? , 


‘and unfavourable to the fertilisation of the 
flowers and seed production, stems sometimes 
seem, in а very odd and inexplicable way, to 
endeavour to create tiny bulblets, as seen in 
your example. A similar action may be seen 
occasionally on plants of the Potato, of which 
the bark below the surface of the soil has 
become eaten, or so injured that tuber creating 
sap cannot puss into the roots, and thus form 
tubers What then happens is that the sap 
›госеейв to form tubers at the axils of the 
eaves on the stems. It is Nature's effort to 
maintain life and perpetuation. We have two 
varieties of Onions, known as Tree-Onions, 
which do not seed at all, but increase them- 
selves by producing bulbs in clusters on the 
tops of the stems, just as the ordinary Onion 
produces heads of seed. These are the 

gyptian and the Catawissa. They are rather 
curiosities than useful products for the 
garden. ] 


à 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


| INDOOR PLANTS. 





SENECIO MACRO aad (THE CAPE 
ү). 


Tuis is an evergreen soft-wooded nhouse 
climber with dark green Ivy-like leaves, 
shining and somewhat fleshy, and bearing 
flówers of a soft buff-yellow colour some 
2 inches to 24 inches across. It is an excellent 
subject for a pillar or the back wall of the 
greenhouse, though, owing to the flower. 
growing upwards towards the light, it is not 
adapted for training under the roof. Plenty 
of root room is necessary, and it flowers far 
| more freely when planted out in a border than 





The Cape Ivy (Senecio maeroglossus) From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Rose, 
Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 


| when grown in a pot. The flowers appear 
about December, and are produced in succes 
sion for about three months. As the flower- 
heads are borne on long peduncles and last 
wellin water, they are useful for furnishing 
cut bloom at this season. Апу well-drain 
and not too rich soil is suitable. The plant 
should be freely pruned after flowering, and 
may be propagated by cuttings, which root 
freely at any time. J. ROSE. 
1, Rawlinson-road, Oxford. ( 
—— This is a free-growing climber, wit 
leaves very much like an Ivy. It is a native 
South Africa, from whence it was introduce 
about a quarter of a century ago, and is said 
in a state of nature to clothe the trunks oí 
lofty trees more rapidlyt han Ivy does at home, 
In a warm greenhouse it is just the thing fo! 
festooning the roof, as the bright glossy greet 
leaves are effective at all seasons, and аці 
ithe winter the flowers form a valuable addi 
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tional feature?" They bear 'à ‘considerable 
resemblance {о a Marguerite, being from 
2j inches to З inches in diameter, and com- 
posed of eight to ten ray florets of a pale 
yellow colour, the disc having more of a 
greenish tint. Cuttings- roob readily in the 
spring, and if they are potted as soon as rooted 
and planted out іп May they form a pleasing 
summer feature when climbing over an arch or 
їп some similar position.—X. 
SER алсо uU n | 
ae | 
ING AND TREATMENT OF 
s^ wc hdd ** CAMELLIAS, 2° 
THERE are two periods ut. which the Camellia 
may be repotted, and about which some differ- 
&ice.of opinion exists. Опе is to pot the plants 
28 $6on as they haye made their growth, and 
before they have matured their flower-buds ; 
and the other is to pot before they have begun 
to grow, and just when the plants have done 
flowering. The first plan.is preferable because 
growth buds are. insured before the plants are 
meddld with; while by the second plan, 
unless the plants are very vigorous, there is a 
chauce of their making feeble growth, not to 
деш of possible accidents, However, both 
plans sueceed well enough in good hands, or 
when the shifting: of the plants is intelligently 
performed. As to compost, there is: plenty of 
fine examples of Camellias to be found growing, 
in pure, or almost pure, loanr, which should in 
all cases form at least the staple of ‘the com- 
post, and perhaps equally g specimens are 
to be seen in a compost consisting “of. loam and 
peat, or loam and leaf-mould, or ' all three 


EE SM refer f: mins vC : 
‘Porina should be performed with great, 
care. It should first be ascertained whether) 
the roots are dry .in the centre of the ball—a 
thing exceedingly likely to oceur in the case of 
ald pot-bound Camellias ; and, if they are, the. 
whole ball of roots should be immersed in a 
tub of water, und left to souk for four and | 
twenty hours, or longer if necessary. After- 
wards the plant should be, lifted out, and the. 
ball allowed to drip im some, shady corner till it. 
isin a fit condition, to be potted. If the roots. 
are found to be abundant and active at the 
outside of the .ball, they must. not. be 
molested much, but the soil may: be loosened 
all over with a blunt peg, just to disentangle 
the rootlets and to induce them to push into | 
the fresh soil.. : Should, : however, the. roots be. 
per and decayed, the effete soil should be care- 
Шу removed until active roots are found in 
considerable quantity. The plant should then 
be potted in a smaller pot than, before ; but it 
is not advisable to reduce Camellia roots in 
this way under ordinary,-circumstances. In 
potting, the soil should be made tolerably firm 
the roots and rammed, not hard, but 
with moderate firmness, round the sides, taking 
care to leave plenty of room for watering. 
In tubs and large pots leave from 2 inches to 
3inches, and in smaller pots seldom less than 
l inch. Much depends on this; asthe water- 
ing is much facilitated by providing as much 
space for water as-will soak the roots thoroughly 
at one watering, instead of at twice or three 
times, If possib e, rain-water should be given 
to Camellias, and it should at all events be free 
frm lime.  Liquid-manure may be given, 
weak and often, to healthy-growing plants that 
are known to have plenty of healthy roots. 
nder ordinary circumstances the Camellia 
needs no special treatment, but will grow and 
thrive well in an ordinary conservatory or 
"renhouse where the temperature does not 
often fall below 40 degs. or 45 degs. in winter, 
tor rise above 80 degs. in summer. The sun's 
уз should never directly reach the leaves of 
‘he plants at апу time, but'should always be 
broken bv a thin ‘shading of some kind. If a 
thick bed of ashes is provided for the plants to 
‘aud on, and a shaded position selected, taking 
‘are that the watering is carefully done, 
Camellias are benefited by being placed in the 
(pen air during the summer months.: This, 
bowever, must not be’ done. until the young 
hoots have become consolidated, and able to 
“амі any rough weather that may come. 
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Double Petunias.—Speaking the other 
‘ay toa friend, who after looking through a seed 
catalogue began eulogising single Petunias, I 
took the opportunity of reminding him that 


| they take more: growing,” was his reply. 


.| IN our eagerness for novelty we-often lose 
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there were also’double sorts. “Well, уо se 
wondered- afterwards whether such an impres- 
sion largely obtained. My expérience differs 
from his, for Į find that they are just ns easily 
raised from seed, are generally -more-compact 
in growth and snited for pot culture, ‘and 
develop into better specimens- for, the window. 
—WooDnASTWICK. ia SETA 





GLOXINIA MACULATA. 


sight of plants. of far, more ornamenta} Value 
than many’newly-intreduced ones. “The stove 
plant, of which we give.an illustration to-day, 
is a case. in point. : It has almost become a 
rarity, though many yeuürs ago-it; was? very 





- 


Gloxinia maculata. From a p 


largely grown. Il із not at all diflicule to 
grow and always flowers freely, keeping up a 
ong succession of bloom. Tt is quite different 
in habit of growth from the ordinary Gloxinia, 
the stout; erect stems rising to a height of 
from 1 foot to 3 feet and furnished with fleshy 
heart-shaped leaves that are often 6 inches in 
diameter. The flowers, which each measure 
about 13 inches across, are similar in shape to 
those of the common Gloxinia and of a soft 
purplish-lilac hue, stained with deep purple at 
the base. They continue to expand. in succes- 
sion to the very tip of the stem. The outside 
of the flower is. thickly covered with soft 
downy hairs. It makes annual stems produced 
from curious tuberous rhizomes from which it 
may be easily increased. After the stems have 








died down the tubers should be rested like | 
those of Achimenes. : б 








DOUBLE-WHITE- PETUNIAS. 
THESE are extremely useful for a summer display 
in: the:.greenhouse and -consérvatory, young 
vigorous plants keeping. up a show over a very 
long.season. It is quite a mistake to Keep old 
plants, ав і often dens; they are lanky and 
‘untidy in appeararice if tiot еп back, while if so 
treated the flowers aré never so fine as from 
voung-plants; Seeds are offered in-eatalogues, 
but.it is nrach the better plan to get liold-of a 
good variety arid propagate by cuttings yearly, 
throwing the old plants away in- autumn, but 
reserving x few for stock. ‘These will be cut 
back and kept in the greenhouse during the 
winter. They will now -be “covered: with short 
stubby shoots 2 inches or 80 in length, and it is 
now’ quite time ’ to strike ‘these. Théy root 


hotograph by Mr, Geo. E. Low in the Trinity College 
Botanic Gardens, Dublin. 


with the utmost ease in light sandy compost, 
about five or six being placed in a 4-inch pot. 
The soil must be well watered at once and kept 
moist, and the cuttings will be rooted in about 
a fortnight. Pinch the tip out of each one a 
few days in advance of potting singly in 24-inch 
pots. After this repot-by gradual stages until 
the 6-inch or 8-inch size is reached, never allow- 
ing the plants to get pot-bound before shifting, 
as this will cause flowers to be produced before 
growth has sufficiently advanced. Growth is 
rapid in a greenhouse or frame temperature. 
By the time the flowering pots are filled . 
with roots they will be dense bushes about 
15 inches high and as much through, and for 
three or four months these plants will produce 
ап almost unlimited supply of blooms for cut- 
ting, or if not needed a this purpose will be 
useful for the conservatory. They are very 
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beautiful if arranged in a tasteful manner with 
'; uberous Begonias, the snow-white and finely- 
lim! riated flowers showing well among the 
1101 ly-tinted blooms of the latter. Although 
хо : asily and quickly grown, the roots of these 
pl nts are délicate, and if the best results are 
expected it is best to take a little care with 
them. The soil must be light and porous, yet 
firm, not rammed into the pots, of course, but 
pressed well down with the thumbs when pot- 
ting. Plenty of fresh air, a fairly dry and 
buoyant atmosphere, and clear light are also 
essential A little clear soot-water is an 
excellent stimulant just before the plants come 
into bloom, and, indeed, all through the flower- 
ing time, as it keeps a healthy deep green tint in 
the foliage and the flowers are much finer. A few 
Stakes are usually necessary, as the wood is very 
brittle, and a little care in placing these so as 
to be hidden by the foliage is well repaid. 


THYRSACANTHUS RUTILANS. 


THIS is а most interesting stove-flowering plant 
for the months of February and March. Its 
long pendulous racemes of bright scarlet 
flowers are always interesting, and provided 
the plants are grown well are very suitable for 
dinner-table decoration., While in bloom the 
syringe should be kept away, or the flowers 
soon drop, and they last much longer when at 
this stage if kept in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, such as a fernery, where the minimum is 
60 degs. When past their best the tops may 
be used as cuttings, and all side-shoots that 
appear on the old stems should be taken off 
with just а bit of old wood. "These soon root 
if placed in small pots of sandy soil and stood 
in the propagating box, potting off singly when 
ready, using a small quantity of peat with the 
loam, and the usual dash of sand. As regards 
pinching, my opinion is they do not require it, 
as а long season appears necessary for these 
plants to get the growth ripened before they 
show flower. Although sometimes old plants 
ure cut fairly hard back and shaken out when 
on the move and repotted, yet young stock 
seems the most desirable. "Those requiring а 
ood show in a single pot may place three or 
our cuttings around the edge of 3-inch or 
4-inch pots, and shift on as they are into 6inch 
or even'7-inch pots, but for table work this 
size of pot is generally too large. This plant 
is subject to scale, also red-spider, which 
quickly denudes the plant of its foliage, there- 
fore extra care is nec to keep these pests 
from it by frequent use of the syringe during 
the growing season, and an occasional spongin 
with warm soapy water. Weak doses о 
manure-water once a week when the plants 
have filled the pots with roots that they are to 
flower in will also help them to retain their 
foliage better. A warm pit or low span-roof 
house is the best place to grow them in during 
summer, although a month of six weeks in a 
cold-frame from early August would do them 
no harm. They uire very little shade at 
the brightest period, but keep the plants as 
near the glass roof as possible while growing, 
or they are inclined to run up leggy. Some of 
the racemes on my plants, growing in 53-inch 
and 6-inch pots, measure 2 feet iius A 


GREENHOUSE ACACIAS. 

Some of the greenhouse Acacias referred to on 
р. 4 (March 5) are such large growers that they 
would need a lofty structure for their develop- 
ment, yet there are several others that will 
flower freely in quite.a small state, and to the 
owner of an average greenhouse they will prove 
far more satisfactory than those that attain the 
dimensions of fair-sized trees. Of Acacias 
suitable for an ordinary greenhouse I should 
consider the following to be worthy of especial 
mention :— 

- A. Drummonpr.—This Swan River species is 
quite distinct from any of the others, forming 
as it does а neat, compact bush, whose some- 
what ascending branches are clothed with 
bi-pinnate leaves of a deep shade of green, 
while the pale yellow flowers are freely borne 
ia drooping cylindrical spikes. This needs a 
soil principally composed of sandy peat. 

A. HASTULATA (syn. A. cordata).—A freely 
branched, bushy grower that pushes up long 
s'ender shoots after the manner of an Epacris. 
‘These shoots are thickly furnished with little 











sharp-pointed triangular leaves, in the axils of 
which the tiny pale straw-coloured blossoms 
are closely packed for a considerable length. 
When at their best they are so numerous as to 
almost hide the leaves. The distinct appear- 
ance of this species singles it out at once for 
special notice. 

А. LINEATA.—A neat, badly. qrowins plant 
well furnished with narrow leaves, and rin 
in great profusion little globular clusters o 
rich golden-yellow blossoms. 

A. PLATYPTERA.—This is in every way a very 
distinct Acacia. In the first place the branches 
are all peculiarly winged, and these wings take 
the place of the phyllodes or false leaves which 
occur in many species. Beside this, its rich 
yellow blossoms are borne in the autumn and 
early winter months, instead of the spring, as in 
most of the others. 

A. PULCHELLA.—A very pretty species, whose 


slender shoots are somewhat spiny and freely | 


clothed with small, bright n, pinnate 
leaves, among which the golden blossoms nestle 
in a pleasing manner. 

With the above and A. armata and A. ovata, 
alluded to in the before-mentioned article, a 
good selection for a small greenhouse might 
readily be made. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Acacia Riceana.—This when treated as 
a roof plant where there is sufficient space for 
the long, pendulous, thong-like branches to 
display themselves to advantage is during the 
flowering season charming ; indeed, from its 
remarkably graceful habit of growth it forms 
at all seasons a pleasing feature. The leaves of 
this species are needle-like, so that in this 
respect it is widely removed from some of the 
Acacias. It is а native of Tasmania, and is 
also known by the specific name of setigera. 
Besides its value as а roof plant it is also seen 
to considerable advantage when clothing a 
pillar in a greenhouse or conservatory. In any 
case, being a somewhat vigorous grower, it is 
much more satisfactory when planted out than 
confined in a pot, provided, of course, that a 
proper bed is prepared for the roots. A. reti- 
ен is another species well suited for training 
to a pillar in a good-sized structure, where in 
a greenhouse temperature it commences to 
flower quite early in the year. ' The phyllodes, 
which play the part of leaves, are in this 
species about 4 inches long and of a glaucous 
hue, while a succession of blossoms is kept up 
for a much longer period than in most of the 
Acacias. 


Streptocarpus in greenhouse. —Some 
notes ners recently appeared about the lovely 
Streptocarpus not E well with greenhouse 
treatment in winter. have had a ное deal 
of experience in growing this utiful 
plant, and never once can I remember a case 
of failure if the plants were kept a little dry 
in winter. Last spring I sowed some in 
March and shifted the seedlings on until they 
are now in 6-inch pots, and a healthier batch I 
could not wish for. I use two parts loam, 
one leaf-mould, with the usual amount of 
coarse silver-sand. Mine had been kept right 
through the winter in an ordinary greenhouse 
with a minimum of 45 degs. There is no 
doubt that failure almost in every case is 
caused by the Watering pan being used too 
freely. During three of the shortest months, 
if the roots are examined, they will be found 
to have never moved, but with the advent of 
spring they will start into vigorous growth. 
Anyone with a greenhouse need never fear 
having a nice show of these charming flowers 
in summer if a little care is taken in winter. — 
BREDA. 


Campanula Vidali.—From time to time 
attention is frequently directed to Campanula 
Vidali, а very distinct and interesting member 
of a charming family of plants. This is largely 
due to the fact that various attempts have been 
made, and are every now and again being 
made, to acclimatise it in our open-air gardens 
in these islands. We hear occasionally of 
someone who has managed to persuade it to 
live in the open through one winter, and who, 
in consequence, is correspondingly elated at his 
success. Unfortunately, to use a familiar 
saying, ‘‘One swallow does not make a 
summer," and if, perchance, one or two 
manage to keep plants of C. Vidali in the 


oen through one winter, it does not follow 
iit it is a really hardy plant. For my own 
part, I may say that I have kept a plant through 
one winter, but only to lose it in the next, 
which was not unusually severe, while the first 
was unusually mild. Thus, I should not 
advise anyone to risk a plant outside, unless in 
a more than usually favoured place, and even 
then it is advisable to cover it with glass during 
winter and early spring. It should also have 
a light soil and a sunny position. This difti- 
culty with Vidal's Bellflower need not surprise 
anyone, seeing that it is a native of the Azores, 
which possess a climate we cannot hope to 
equal for some things. Thus the cool greenhouse 
is the proper place for C. Vidali, although it 
may be kept outside in summer, if desired. A 
large рав of this Bellflower, which is of rather 
shrubby habit, is exceedingly ornamental, with 
its thick, fleshy, viscid leaves, and its racemes 
of large and handsome, drooping, waxy-white 
flowers. It is among the most distinct of all 
Campanulas, and is one which might be well 
included in many gardens where there is 
accommodation for cool-house flowers. Many 
of much less interest and beauty are cultivated 
where it would be an acquisition. It is 
Rropagated by means of seeds and cuttings.— 
S. Arnott, Carsethorne, Dumfries, №. В. 

Azalea mollis— duration of flowers. 
—I have more than once emphasised the 
lasting qualities of the flowers of Azalea mollis 
borne on established plants over those that are 
lifted from the open ground and taken at once 
under glass to develop their blooms. Such a 
fact was brought markedly home to me the 
other day when looking over a quantity of 
flowering plants divided into. three batches. 
The first consisted of plants that had been 
established in the same pots for one, und, in 
some cases, two years, being plunged out-of- 
doors during the summer, and assisted at that 
period by occasional doses of liquid-manure ; 
next, some that were potted as soon as the 
leaves dropped in the autumn, and саге- 
fully watered afterwards ; whilethe third group 
consisted of neat, well-hudded little bushes, 
which were potted early in the new year and 
taken under glass at once. Of these three lots, 
the first, though the flowers were somewhat 
less numerous than on the others, made the 
finest show, the clusters of blooms being better 
developed, while they retained. their freshness 
for a much longer period. The second section, 
consisting of plants patted early in the autumn, 
was also good, but the lasting qualities of the 
flowers were not equal to those of the first ; 
while the third—that is, those potted and taken 
under glass at once—were much less satisfac- 
tory. Not only were the individual blooms less 
in size, but even those that opened were soon 
over, and a considerable number dropped while 
they were still in the bud state. The market 
zrower of these plants often secures his 
llossoms with gum, after the manner followed 
in the case of decorative Pelargoniums.—-X. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Grubs in soil.—I have a plot of ground, which has 
been used for the manure-heap, and I find on digging it 
hundreds of the gruba enclosed. Can you tell me what 
they are, and the best way to get rid of them *—L. W. E. 

[The grubs are specimens of the grubs of the 
common cockchafer. They are very injurious 
when they attack, as they often do, the roots 
of plants. These grubs have an extraordinary 
amount of vitality. It is quite useless to try 
and kill them by means of any insecticide, and 
the only practical method of destroying them 
is to turn them up out of the soil and kill them. 
If you break up the soil thoroughly and turn 
poultry on to it, they would probably soon pick 
them out.—G. 5. 8.] 

The Snailslug.—Wil you please let me know the 
name of slug sent herewith?—4A. L. К 


о 
t 








some particulars of the enclosed grub? Is it a friend or 
pest in the garden ?—C. L. S. 

—— Will you please tell me what the enclosed insects 
are? I find them in the damp parts of the garden. Do 
they feed on worms, etc., or on vegetation ?—ÍNQUIRER. 


[The slugs 





shell near the tip of the tail. The true slugs 
have no visible shells, but some species have a 


ae Lo T 


— I will be much obliged if you will kindly give me." 


you send are specimens of the · 
snail-slug (Testacella haliotidea), so called from s 
its having a small, flat, somewhat oval brown 1 


\ 


1 


3 


small, roughly-formed shell under the hinder 4 


rt of the shield (the shield-like mark on the 
ody just behind the head). The snail-slugs 


à 
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differ from the other slugs in not eating vege- 
table food ; they nearly always live under- 
ground, where they {еей chiefly on earth- 
worms, small бр ес. They are able to 
stretch out their ies to such a length that 
they become sufficiently wormlike in form to 
allow them to pass along the holes made by 
the worms. They are not in any way injurious 
to plants, and should rather be encouraged in 
gardens than destroyed.—G. S. S.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 

Atthis season there is no hardy shrub more 
delightful than the old Daphne Mezereum. 
Not only are its densely-packed flowers charm- 
ing for colour, but equally 

sweet perfume. h 
300 years ago, it cannot be said at the present 
time to be so plentiful as it ought to be. It is 
afavourite plant with cottagers, and some of 


a 
> 


so for their strong | 
Bong it was well known | 


flowers occur in short-stalked clusters of two, 
three, or four together, the clusters being 
densely packed on those portions of the 
branches made during the previous summer. 


forms the purple is scarcely noticeable. The 


alluded to as ranan in which the flowers 
are not only 


across), but the colour is a rich glowing 
reddish-purple. It is as yet rather uncommon. 
All the forms of the Mezereon are easily 


oam, and flower best in an open sunny posi- 
tion. 
ornamental, its branches being then covered 
with berries, those of the purple-flowered forms 
being red, whilst those of the white variety 





The colour is a. reddish-purple, but in some | 
variety alba has flowers of a somewhat milky : 
white, and is equally as desirable as the' 
ordinary purple form. The finest variety, | 
however, in cultivation is the one already | 


arger than those of any other | 
variety (they measure from } inch to 1 inch ; 


rown. They like a moist, moderately rich | 


In autumn the Mezereon again becomes | 


are yellow. The species is readily propagated | 


ing shoots. · The Constantinople or Tree Hazel 
which reaches a height of 30 feet to 40 feet is 
equally prolific in its catkin-bearing qualities, 
walle the Nuts are also freely borne. They are 
remarkable for the way in which they are 
almost hid by the large curiously-slashed 
calyx, but the Nuts themselves are of but little 
account. Besides the Hazels, the Alders, 
Willows, and Poplars all owe a good deal of 
their spring beauty to their variously-coloured 
and different shaped catkins. Of evergreens, 
the one subject that stands out from all others 
in respect of its catkin-bearing qualities is the 
Californian Garrya elliptica, whose catkins are 
sometimes as much as 6 inches to 8 inches in 
length. Beingof a soft greyish-green tint they 
are thereby especially noticeable against the 
dark green background of its firm, leathery 
leaves. In the neighbourhood of London the 
plant flowers better with the protection of a 
wall than in the open ground, though it is 
hardy enough, except during extremely severe 
winters. In this the male and female flowers 








The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum). From a photograph sent by Мг. Јав. E. Tyler, Halstead, Esecx. 


the finest specimens in the country are to be 
seen in small village gardens, where for many 
vears they have been oy tended. It is 

v many botanists considefed doubtful whether 
ıt is truly indigenous to the British Isles, but 
if not so; it has become naturalised, and is met 
with wild in several parts of England. There 
are several varieties of it in cultivation with 
purple, red, or white flowers. · The fowering 
season of the typical form is February an 
March, but in mild winters the first blooms may 
be seen in the closing days of the old year. 
There is also a valuable variety called grandi- 
йога, which commences to flower as early as 
October and November. 

D. Mezereum is а compan. many- ынпоый, 
erect- i shrub, a in very ok 
mei ean A Réigbt of 6 feet, but it is usually 
seen about half that height. It is deciduous, 
and at the time of flowering is leafless. Its 





leaves are 2 inches to 3 inches long, lanceolate, 
smooth, and have & short petiole. The 


by seed, which should be sown as soon as ripe ; 
if allowed to get dry, it will take two years to 
germinate. The seedlings mostly follow the 
parent plant in colour ; nevertheless, ** sport- 
ing ” almost invariably occurs, and a few 
white-flowered seedlings will appear in most 
sowings of the purple varieties. : 


. NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spring beauty of the Hazel.—Just on 
the borderland between winter and spring a few 
bright days serve to develop the male catkins on 
the Hazel, and though this tree or shrubis, as a 
rule, regarded only from a fruit-bearing point 
of view, one cannot fail to be struck with 
the great beanty and exceeding grace of a 
specimen when laden with its drooping soft 
ow catkins—the Lambs’-tails of our school- 

y days. In the Weeping variety of the 
Hazel а curious effect is produced by the 
catkins hanging almost paralle] with the droop- 


are borne on separate plants, the former 
being by far the more ornamental of the two, 


Parrotia persica.—This uncommon tree 
is а near ally ofthe Witch Hazels (Hamamelis), 
and, like the Asiatic members of that genus, it 
flowers early in the year while the branches are 
still leafless. The most showy portion of the 
inflorescence consists of the crimson-tipped 
stamens, which are often so numerous that at 
a little distance the branches during bright 
sunshine appear to be enveloped in a red cloud. 
Not only is it particularly attractive in early 
spring, but in autumn the decaying leaves 
assume, before they drop, most gorgeous com- 
binations of bright crimson and rich yellow, 
being in this respect second to none of our 
hardy trees. This Parrotia is in habit essen- 
tially a tree, though a height of 12 feet to 
15 feet appears to be its usual limit. A good 
warm loamy soil suits it best. It is, as implied 
by the specific name, a native of Persia, from 
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whence it was introduced in'1848. А second 
ppro ш шыны Jacquemontiana—a native of 
the Western Himalayas, is in cultivation at 
Kew, but it does not appear to be in the hands 
of any of our nurserymen.—X. 

Ivies for rockwork. border.—Kindly name 


Half:a-dozen small-leaved variegated Ivies of rather slow 
rowth for rockwork border ?—FLETCHER. 

(The number of small-leaved variegated Ivies is not 
large, but Hedera conglomerata, rhomboidea variegata, 
aurea palmata, maculata tricolor, Silver Queen, and Silver 
stit: will answer. The first 18 not variegated, but this 
arid the green rhomboidea are neat and compact, quite 
suitable for the purpose indicated. ] 

Scarlet-berried Ivy.—It is now twenty 
уенга since this Ivy was sent here from the 
Continent, being at about the same time figured 
in the Rerne Horticole as an Ivy with berries of 
much the same colour as those of the Mountain 
Ash, the name of Hedera Helix aurantiaca 


PRUNING ROSES. 

Never prune Roses too early. By doing this 
the lower buds—those which are to form the 
future shoots—start into growth prematurely, 
and if severe frosts prevail these young shoots 
suffer severely. Indeed, in many. cases where 
this takes place the result is a very poor dis- 
play of bloom during the summer, if amy at all, 
| aud therefore it will be as well to avoid such a 
calamity. if possible. 

Hyskip PERrETUAL Roses, whether growing 
| as standards or dwarfs, should .not be pruned 
before March is well advanced. In northern 
localities, and districts where spring frosts are 
usually prevalent, it is advisable to: leave 
the pruning until April. The majority of the 





being given it. I have, however, never induced | Roses will, however, begin to grow long before 


it to fruit, and cannot learn of anyone having 
seen its berries, even when it has been allowed 


that date, but readers must not be misled by 
this. The experienced Rose grower knows 


to overtop a-wall—conditions which in the case | well that while the top buds of the unpruned 


of the common Ivy are very favourable to the 
production of flowers and subsequent fruits. 
Apart from this matter it is, however, a very 


well furnished with &mall or at best medium- 
sized leaves, sometimes  ovate, but usually 
somewhat lobed. While the major portion of 
the leaf is deep green, it is suffused with grey 


along the course of the veins, so that in а | 


mass the foliage at a little distance bears some- 
what of a greyish hue. If any readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED have induced this Ivy 
to fruit I shall be pleased to learn of it, but 


whether propagated from cuttings or grafts I| 


have alike failed to fruit it. — X. 


Leptospermum scoparium. — Where and in 
what soil should I plant Leptospermum pep Tam 
disposed to place it against a south wall in ordinary 
garden soil,—J. W., Morchard Bishop, Devon. 

{In the sheltered districts of the south and 
west of England and also in the south of 


Ireland, the members of this Australian genus | 


of Myrtle-like shrubs form handsome bushes 
in the open, but in the less favoured parts of 
the country they must be treated as greenhouse 


AES m 
plants. A strong family likeness runs through | Phis grand old variety is of easy culture, but it 
the whole of them, the species you inquire | у ы : 


about forming a dense, much-branched bush, 
with very slender wiry branches clothed with 


small pointed leaves. The flowers are small and | 


almost white and scattered for some distance 
along the slender branches. It ought to do in 
the open air with you, in the position you give. ] 

Huonymus radicans.- This is widely 
removed from the well-known E. japonicus, 
which is one of the most generally planted of 
evergreen shrubs, while its numerous varie- 


gated 


whose thin, flexible branches are clothed with 
small deep green leaves. The best position 
for this is on a sloping bank, or as a shrub for 
the rockwork, particularly in a shady position, 
where comparatively few others thrive. It is 
not very generally met with, but its variegated 
variety in which the leaves are deeply mar- 
gined with white is far more common. This, 
whieh is less straggling in growth than the 
type, is sometimes employed as an edging, as 
if planted rather deeply the plants can be 
pulled to pieces after the manner of Box, 
while it is occasionally used as a carpet plant 
under trees, where it holds its own fairly well. 
As a permanent bedding plant it may be lit up 
hy a few scarlet Tulips and blue Scillas iu the 
spring and bright-coloured Lilies later on. As 
a wall plant, too, it is not to be despised, as 
once established it mounts up far more quickly 
than one would think from seeing it spreading 
along the ground. Ona roughened wall it will 
often push forth roots as the Ivy does and 
attach itself to the surface. It is interesting 
to watch the change that sometimes takes 
place, as it reaches a height of 6 feet or 8 feet, 
when a few of the principal shoots thicken out 
and produce leaves much larger than before ; 
indeed, almost as large as those of E. japonicus. 
Among the varieties of E. radicans is one in 
whieh the white variegation is flushed with 
pink.—X. 

Cutting down Laurels (C. S.).—Old Laurels 
will, as a rule, break out freely if спо back hard, not close 
to the ground, but leaving about 18 inches of the old 
stumps, as it is from these, not fron the roots, that the 
new shoots.are pushed forth. The best time of tho year 


{о dọ this is in April, as then the Laurels have a lon 
groing scasoB before them. . 


| shoots are growing freely—only to be injured 
| by frost later in the spring—the bottom ones 
y are dormant and quite safe, so far as the 
pretty Ivy of а free yet slender habit of growth, | 


weather is concerned. Do not prune your 
Roses just. because they are beginning to grow. 
In pruning dwarf Roses the shoots made last | 
year should be cut back to within 4 inches or | 
6 inches of their base. The weakest growing 
kinds I usually prune the hardest, as this is 
conducive to a stronger growth during the 
ensuing year. All weak and spindly growth 
should be cut out, leaving only that which is 
likely to produce good blooms. 

Stranparp Roses of the Hybrid Perpetual 


| kinds should be more severely pruned than the 


dwarfs. The shoots of these that were made 
last summer will require cutting back to within 





-leaved forms are also very popular. The! 
typical E. radicans is a loose, rambling shrub, | ; 


2 inches or so of their base, or the heads will 
goon get an ungainly size. Tam not in favour | 
Of standard Roses, inasmuch as at their best 
they present rather a mop-like appearance. 
Still, many amateurs grow then. und no doubt | 
refer them to the dwarfs. Тһе Old Cabbage | 
ven is a great favourite of mine, it being, in 
opinion, the sweetest Rose in cultivation. 


does not appear to flower so freely in some 
gardens as in others. I have seen it trained | 
ipa a cottage wall, and receive no pruning 
whatever; but still it would flower profusely 
every year. From this one would be inclined 
to infer that severe pruning is not advisable in | 
this case. Yet, on the other hand, I know | 
growers who cultivate the Old Cabbage Rose as | 
a dwarf, апа who annually cut their bushes down 
to within a few inches of 'the ground, and with 

ood results, so far as a crop of flowers is | 
concerned. 
TEA-SCENTED Roses, being more tender in 
some places than the Hybrid Perpetuals, should 
not be pruned until April. Nor is it advisable 
to use the knife too realy with these, merely 
eutting out any weak growth and shortenin 
the stronger branches being all the гп T 
give mine. Those who have 

CLIMBING Roses growing on walls and wish 
to prune them may do so any time now. 
rule, these are not so liable to injury from frost 
as those growing in the open. Cut out all weak 
and straggling, also old and useless wood, and 
shorten. .to a reasonable length the strong 
shoots to be retained. "Tie them securely, but 
loosely, in their die oia places, апа avoid 
crowding them together: > It is most important 
that space for the young growth made during 
the ensuing summer should be left. C. 


A he ri | 
FERNS. 





Seedling Ferns.-—These should at all 
times be looked after .and-preserved, so that a 
good stock of young plants may always be 
coming oh, They come in. useful for. many 
Pup T not wanted in larger pots. Many 
small-growing kinds: can be advantageously 
employed’ in the smallest of pots. Young 

roming piant will oftentimes be found better 
than adhering to much larger dnes which have 
become stunted. The Adiantums, the Pteris 
family, and others which are of so much service 





should be looked after’ in this way. . If at the 

resent any are too small for pots, it is an easy 
matter to prick them off into pans for a time. 
Some sorts are éusily increased by division 
Whilst: the ‘potting is being done. - When this 


As a}; 





mode of increase is adopted for the Maiden- 
hair (A. cuneatum) and its allies, it is better to 
cut the plant in pieces than to pull it asunder. 
Others, such as some of tke Aspleniums, are 
easily propegáted from the small bulbs which 
form upon the fronds ; it isan easy matter to 
keep up a stock of some of the most.useful kinds 
inthis way by first pricking them off and pot- 
ting when large enough. ر‎ 2 
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EARLT.FLOWERIN: CHRYSAN'THE- 
MUMS—SOME OF THE NEWER VARIE- 
TIES. С З > . 

When the early-flowering . Chrysanthemums 
were at their best last season, I was invited to 
inspect a unique collection of, beut-d hundred 
seedling sorts, flowering for the tirst time. Of 
the number to be distributed this spring all 
are quite equal to the best .of those already’ iu 
cultivation, and, in a great many“ mstances, 
distinctly superior in marry “respects. "The: 
following can be recommended for their good, 
опо quality, the colours in most cases 
being rich and varied, and the habit of the 
plants just what is wanted for outdoor dis- 
plays — 

FIRE DRAGON. — A pretty Cactus-shaped 
Japanese flower of a vivid crimson colour, with 
golden . reverse. The plant is wonderfully 
free flowering. Height 3} feet. 

Jeaxm™ Brown.—This has flowers of Cactus- 
like form, and they are freely produced ; colour 
a distinet shade of purple-amaranth. Height 
3 feet. 

Mns. Cuas. Н. Curtis.—This variety pro- 
mises to be the forerunner of early-flowering 
single sorts. The plant has a capital habit, 
developing charming sprays of freely-flowered 
single BOME; each about 3} inches in 
diameter. The colour is rich crimson, with 
clear golden-yellow disc. Height 2} feet. 

Марек Віск. This is of a compact habit, 
developing flowers of a fich rosy-umaranth, 
badeg plun colour. Height 3 feet. 

Pripe or Kesrox.—In this instance the 
flowers are developed in such a manner that it 
is not necessary to disbud the plants ; colour 
amaranth, passing to rosy-amaranth, with silver 
reverse. Good habit. Height 3 feet. 

Howanp Н. CRANx.— This is an extremely 
free-flowering plant with long stems, 
carrying lovely blossoms of Source d'Or shape, 
and making a most effective display. 1e 
colour is a bright chestnut, shaded scarlet, and 
the centre as well as the reverse of the petals 
is golden ; 3 feet, 

Frame, —Remarkably free and good ; colour 
bright crimson, with golden centre and bronzy- 
buff reverse. A good Japanese seedling. 

Dora Brick.—In this the blooms are of a 
pleasing soft pink colour, tinted mauve, with a 
golden centre. The plant has a beautiful habit, 
and clusters of charming blossoms are borne on 
long stalks, each one being, of Cactus shape. 
Very distinct and most attractive. 

Supremr.--In this we have a useful canary- 
yellow variety. The plant carries its flowers on 
a splendid length of footstalk ; habit sturdy 
and wonderfully erect. Height about 24 feet. 

OxwanRp.— Those who know the old Japanese 
sort Vice-President Hardy will appreciate 
this when it is Stated to be a great improve- 
ment on that variety. The colour is bright 
gold at the tips, and the remaining portion of 
the petals a bright red. The plant_is very 
free flowering, and its height is about 3 feet. 

Rocketrr.—The raiser regards this as a 
greatly improved Crimson Marie Masse, , but 
more double and finishing better. 

Frrevicat.—Reddish-crimson, with golden 
reverse, aptly describes the colour, and the 
flowers -are tipped with gold. ^ The plant 

«sesses the. much-to-be-desired branching 
habit, developing profusely flowered sprays of 
médium-sized blossoms ; height about 3} feet. 

Суки. Day.—Crimson-red, shaded plum, with 
golden reverse, is a faitly good idea of its 
colour; height about 34 feet. К 

Hyr»à Burck.— Bright rose, lined white, 
and with a primrose centre, will give an {dea of 
what а charming sort this new Japanese 
variety is; height 3 feet. : 

ROBERT PEMBERTON. — This develops its 
flowers on long, erect stems, and is also of a 
strong branching habit of growth., The colour 








is clear amaranth; height 2} feet. 
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` ир пеш raiser claims for this 
^ improv orm of the well known 

Mme. Marie Masse.  Thecolouris better, bein 
a ер e T rose, and this it retains unti 

n à HEU : 
M ket, oi the flowering period; height 
‚ NINA .WiLLrIAMS.-— This is in the way of 
Goacher's Crimson, but brighter, the crimson 
colouring being moro Tastin , too. The flowers 
are not quite so large, but they are more freely 
developed ; height 5 feet. a 7 
Daxpy.—In this instance the colour is orange, 
shaded crimson. The flowers are of medium 
size, and borne in profusion; plant of good 
habit; height 24 feet. E. G. 
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with roots, shifting them finally into pots 
8 inches, 9 inches, or 10 inches in diameter, in 
which pots they must, of course, be left to 
flower. The weak plants should be placed in 
the smallest pots, those more robust into pots 
9 inches in diamer, and the strong-rooting 
and vigorous plants into the largest pots. About 
the third week in May, if the plants have not 
branched out into several shoots, as the result 
of what is termed the development of the 
** break" bud, the point of each plant (at that 
time represented by a single stem) should be 
pinched out. This will cause shoots to develop 
in the axils of the leaves, and in а week, or 
rather more, they will be sufficiently well 
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Chrysanthemum Winter Cheer. From flowers sent by Mr, J, E. Lowe, Hatton, Warwick, 


OF CHRYSANTHEMUM 

TREATMENT Ө? т INGS. 

um cuttings. I should like 

Liive 40 rooted ОРУ [he T have been told that 

FI were to cut them all down in the first week in May to 

H 6 inches this would have the desired effect. Would 

it be right, or what could I do to obtain the large blooms ? 
—W. J.J. 

[You have been misinformed. It is not 
necessary to cut down your Chrysanthemums 
in the first week in May to ensure the develop- 
ment of the large blooms that you say you 
desire. The object in cutting down plants of 
Chrysanthemums is solely for the purpose of 
making them dwarf, and no other useful pur- 

is thereby served. Your better plan will 

2 to grow on “your plants vigorously, repotting 


them from time to time as they fill their pots | 


“also securely looped to the stakes, an 





defined for you to determine which are the best 
among them. Retain on each plant, no matter 
whether they be developed naturally or by the 
procen of pinching, as just advised, three or 
our of the strongest shoots, rubbing out the 
less promising growths, thus concentrating 
all the vigour of the plant on the shoots 
retained, as already described. See that the 
plants are securely staked and the rowthe 
at a 

times the shoots should be kept in am upright 
position. Expose the plants to the sun in a 
nice open ition and attend to watering, etc., 
all through the summer. During August buds 
should develop freely. · These buds vary in the 
pericd of their development according to the 
natural characteristics of each variety. Some 
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sorts may produce their buds quite early in 
August, while others may not develop their 
buds till late in the month. These buds are 
what are known as first crown-buds, and it is 
from these that large flowers invariably 
come. The buds will be seen in the point of 
each shoot, and after a few days they will be 
sufficiently advanced to be seen surrounded by 
several new growths. As soon as possible 
these young shoots must be removed one by one, 
and in doing so care must be observed that no 
damage to the bud itself shall take place. 
Thus, in a little, while, the surrounding shoots 
wil all have been removed and the bud left 
absolutely alone at the apex of the shoot. It 
is then “retained,” or, as termed by some, 
“ secured," and, again, by others, as ‘‘ taken.” 
Your business will then be to feed the plants 
carefully with liquid-manure from time to 
time, and never with strong doses. Weak and 
often should be the rule, and there will then be 
little to fear as to the ultimate results. 
Remove the plants under glass in late Sep- 
tember, and at all times freely ventilate the 
house.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUM WINTER CHEER. 


Tuis Chrysanthemum, to which the R.H.S. 
Floral Committee gave an award of merit 
on the 27th of January, when shown by 
Mr. J. E. Lowe, Hatton, Warwick, is valuable 
not only on account of its lateness, but from 
the colour, which is so pleasing in the dull 
winter days. It isa sport from the well-known 
Framfield Pink, but the colour is much deeper, 
and may be described as a rich cerise-pink. It 
is а valuable kind for cutting, the flowers 
being borne on long and firm stems, while the 
foliage is also retained up to the base of the 
bloom. Another valuable variety, certificated 
on the same date as the above and named Mlle. 
Louise Chalvet, is a rosy-mauve flower of а 
pleasing shade, the centre of the bloom being 
somewhat paler. It, too, is a strong-growin; 
variety, the flowers being large and full. 
These two varieties will, no doubt, be largely 
grown for market. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
*„* HOW A DELL WAS MADE INTO 

А ROCK GARDEN. 
ANYONE possessing a garden having a piece of 
naturally undulating ground isindeed fortunate. 
If in the flower pardon it has great ibilities. 
But it is still more rare to see a dell. Hence, 
those who have one should endeavour to make 
the most of it, as a very picturesque effect may 
be added to the garden if laid out well. In 
arranging this, the first part of the work—that, 
is, the. penning ey be commenced, not 
necessarily outdoors. In the house during a 
pu of wet weather one may begin, always 
ring in mind the shape and uliarities of 
the ground to be dealt with. hen, when the 
time comes to act, one can go straight ahead, 

knowing beforehand what is requi 
The dell in question, twelve months ago, was 
little more than a wilderness covered with rank 
Grass. The centre was used for a rubbish- 
heap, and contained all the débris which any 


garden of size accumulates. There had been 
ап attempt to grow one or two things in it. 
The chiet of these were two good-si lants 


of Spiræa Aruncus on the bank at one end, and 
a Spiræa Anthony Waterer at the other. These 
were allowed to remain in constructing the 
rock garden. The first thing to do was to 
remove all the Grass. The ground underneath 
being very hard and heavy, this was done with 
& pick-axe, the roots and all being deposited 
in the centre of the dell. It was decided to 
have a large centre bed, the size of the ground 
allowing for this, so the Grass-roots were there 
allowed to remain. This was afterwards 
sprinkled well with lime, then covered with 
good soil and leaf-mould, and has formed a 
splendid rooting ground for the several plants 
in it, to which their growth testifies. A path 
about 18 inches wide runs round this centre 
bed, and, to make the work look more natural, 
the stones and rock close to the peth jut out 
here and there to give a winding effect. Flag- 
stones have been used as stepping-stones, and 
the niches between filled with coil and a variety 
of Saxifrages and low-growing subjects pushed 


in. All these have made such good growth 
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that they have succeeded 


in concealing 


the straight edges of the 


stones for the rockwork had to be 
from a distance, and they proved to 
glomeration of all sorts and sizes. 


The 
rocured 
а con- 
These were 


stone. 


carted to the ground and rolled down the 


banks into their places. 


In arranging these 


one should always study the thing as a whole, 
Sind not do a part of the ground to one's satis- 


‘faction, then proceed to another piece. 


It is 


‘the effect of the rock garden when finished 
` which should be thought of. The stones should 
not be dumped down with mathematical pre- 
cision, аз is sometimes done, as there is no 


beauty in this fórm of arrangement. 


For a 


time the dell had а churchyard aspect, but 
time has effaced this, and at the present these 
stones are covered with a green carpet of Moss 
апа Lichen, totally different from what they 


were а year ago. 


Soil was used without stint 


to fill in between the rockwork, and parts of 
the ground were raised into mounds, whilst 
others were kept low down to avoid sameness. 
Then came the most interesting part of the 


work—namely, the 


PLANTING. — Operations were commenced 
early in the year, about February, therefore, 
everything was ready in time for spring plant- 


ing. Having pre 


red for this in advance, 


there' were several patches of seedling plants 
awaiting removal from the reserve garden, so, 
having arranged & scheme of colour planting, I 
set to work. More license in this respect may 
the herbaceous 
border ; still, it is better to have some plan of 
colour and not allow certain shades, as of 
purple and scarlet, to be in juxtaposition. 


be observed here than in 


Again, the effect will be тоге pleasing if one | 


plants a clump of tall-growing things and by 
their side some shade-loving plants, as if these 
were hiding themselves from sun and ‘wind in 
the protecting shelter of their companions. 
These small things, too, come as surprises, поб 
being seen from every point.of view, and so 
add greatly to the interest and enjoyment. 


Many alp 
dell has th 
approach, and- 


ines revel їп such positions. 
ree ways leading up to it. 
%- nearest the house, is by 


The 
The tirst 


a Grass-walk between two large beds filled with 
shrubs and herbaceous stuff, when by a sudden 


turn the dell -ap 


rs in full view, all but 


one corner of it, which is hidden from sight by 
two Willow trees, one on a higher plane than 


the other. 


These had been here for some time, 


вэ were slightly trimmed in, and two Clematises 
planted, one at the foot of each tree ; a deep 
urple behind: and a lilac-coloured to the fore. 

hese flowered and made: good growth last 
summer, but have been cut down to start 
afresh this spring. The two shades of colour 
looked well together, and they were allowed to 
ramble at will over the slender, drooping 
Another way of 
reaching the dell is by a nafrow flower-bed 
bordering the lawn, when one obtains quite a 


‘branches of the Willows. 
different view of ‘the occu 
‘garden. The third approac 


opening between a hedge 
balana 


mentioned, an 


nts 


of the rock 


is by a turf path 
eading out of the kitchen garden through an 


one side, a Grass verge allowin 


room between. 


This hedge 


formed of the Myro- 
um, which hedge runs at the back of 
‘the whole length of the narrow border 

is continued round the dell 


ust 
on 
for walking 


orms a very 


efficient protection from the north wind to 


those plants 


banks of thé dell. 


laced on the higher part of the 
The lawn also overlooks the 


rock garden, it being on highly raised ground, 
nnd looking down one obtains a commanding 


view of the whole. 


Steps are cut out in the 


rather steep bank of the lawn, and lead down 


to the Grass walk which runs alon 
of the dell. : When planting, always 


сор front 
gin with 


the taller ‘antl’ more important things if possi- 


ble. 


It 18 well to get these in first, as once a 


‘beginning i$ made, and there is something to 


start ‘from, the rest is com 
Here room was left forseveral 


farg 


ГЕР 


atively easy. 
Eucalyptus 


poss. which were taken from the greenhouse 


ter on and turned out of their pots. 


made splendid 
have survived 


These 


rowth last summer, and 
the mild winter we have 


experienced, and do not look much the 


worse for the: exposure. 


The 


arden is 


wind-swept, and probably had the winter 
n more severe these might not have 


lived. But, on, the other hand, the 


pro: 


tection afforded. by the Plum hedge, and the 


fact of the dell being so very much lower than 
the surrounding garden, no doubt account for 
their preservation. The  Spireas already 
referred to helped to make a good beginning, 
and to these were added good clumps of 
Pampas Grass, Eulalia japonica, and the 
New Zealand Flax. The last, though some- 
what tender in certain districts, looks perfectly 
happy at the present moment. These three 
things had a heap of wood-ashes placed around 
their collars, and a mulching of manure beyond 
| that, before the winter set in. It is always 
| well to have some big things when the space to 
| be filled is of good size. Bold planting should 
| then be the rule. 
entirely the effect would be found to be very 
insignificant. Of the smaller plants put in, the 
Violas and Pansies have been very effective. 
| These consisted of good colours of the 
| mahogany and wine-coloured varieties. These 
were planted between grey stones, which 
greatly enhanced their beauty. They were 
allowed to spread at will, and completely filled 
large openings between the stones, flowering in 
great profusion the whole of the summer, the 
wet season suiting them to perfection. Snap- 
dragons were also largely employed, several 
masses of separate colours being used. "These 
were placed on the higher parts of the banks, 
| and lower down, while allowed to creep over the 
|rockwork were Geums and Potentillas, the 
| colours harmonising well together. Close to 
| these, and about midway down the bank, was 
а good patch of Carnation Crimson Clove. 
These all flowéred at the same time, and looked 
very beautiful. The taller Campanulas were 
much in evidence; a mass of the tall white 
being near some dark red Carnations showed 
| them up wonderfully. ` A few good clumps of 
| Lupins and the tall Phloxes were planted, 
but these were not allowed to monopolise 
too much of the ‘space. Two or three 
masses of Pentstemons proved very- effec- 
tive in the late summer. The pink-coloured 
were'placed by themselves near to other pink 
flowers, the reds had another position assigned 
| them. Of the Snapdragons there were patches 
of white, Mao deis. deep crimson, pink, and 
the newer chamois colour. All were extremely 
showy and gay all through the summer and 
autumn. Nasturtiums had a place also lower 
down on the rockwork, and flowered well in 
spite of the sunless season. Several of the 
different Mossy Saxifrages, as hypnoides, Rhei, 
Wallacei, were planted in cosy little nooks, and 
|have spread and formed pase carpets of 
|green. Under the shade of the lower Willow 
are numerous Ferns, as  Hart's- tongue, 
Osmundas, ete. ; they have done well. Having 
a large quantity of Polyanthuses raised from 
seed the year before, these were put in crevices 
and odd corners, and made a great show, 
flowering for a great pups of time, till later- 
blooming things took their place. Veronica 
entianoides, Gentians, Œnothera macrocarpa, 
Primula rrandiflora rosea, alpine Phloxes, double 
Daisies, tylis glomerata, Ribbon Grass, white 
Marguerites, Marigolds, Gypsophila paniculata, 
Aubrietias, Arabis, Convolvuli, Mignonette, 
Asters, and a host of other plants too numerous 
to mention, here found a place and contributed 
to the beauty of the whole. In the autumn, 
bulbs, such as Scillas, Chionodoxas, Crown 
Imperials, Crocuses, and Irises (both Spanish 
and English) were put in. 

This spring there will be several additions 
to make from the reserve garden, and from 
seedlings already sown and coming up indoors, 
so it is hoped that there will be a better show 
even than last year. But for the first year of 
of its existence the rock-garden was decidedly 
a success. A. М. Foster, Bucks. 








THE SPRING SNOWFLAKE (LEUCOJUM 
VERNUM). 
WE have no prettier bulbous plant in the early 
months of the year than the Spring Snowflake, 
as Leucojum vernum is familiarly called by all 
of us who prefer English names, where such are 
to be found, for our flowers. It is а bolderand 
nobler plant than the Snowdrop, although 
opinions may differ as to which is the more 
beautiful. The Snowflake, it may be, lacks 
some of the elegance of the Snowdrop, but it 
harms peculiar to itself, and the later 





с. 
period at which some of the forms blossom give 
these some recommendations.to-our favour. 


If small things were used: 








All the forms, however, are beautiful, and their 
resence in the garden at the time of the 
nowdrops in no way detracts from the beauty 


of these ‘‘ Fair Maidsof February.” There are 
more varieties of the Spring nowflake than 
most people are aware of, They resemble each 


other very closely, yet some have points which 
distinguish them, and which enlist the appre: 
ciation of those who wish to possess all the 
varieties possible of such a lovely flower. 

Tue (CARPATHIAN: SPRING SNOWFLAKE 
(Leucojum vernum carpathicum).— The earliesb 
of the Snowflakes to bloom in our gardens is 
the Carpathian’ variety of Leucojum vernum, 
which is а handsome Snowflake with large 
flowers with deep green markings. It gener- 
ally produces two flowers from each stem, 
comes into bloom, as a rule, in January, and, 
because of its substance, lasts a long time in 
flower. There is some difference of opinion as 
to whether this is the true carpathicum or not, 
but the authority of Mr. J. G. Baker to this 
effect should be sufficient. It is a very hand- 
some flower, growing a little taller than the 
other forms. 

VAGNER’S SPRING SNOWFLAKE (Leucojum 
vernum Vagneri).—If the Carpathian Snow- 
flake is ordered, it sometimes happens that 
there is sent instead of it a beautiful little 
Snowflake with yellowish markings and spots. 
This is less vigorous than the former, although 
itis so beautiful that one cannot in any way 
depreciate it as a garden flower. It is 
evidently that called by Mr. Baker Leucojum 
vernum var. Vagneri, and is one which should 
be in every garden. It produces, as a rule, 
one flower only, but there are varieties obtain- 
able with two blooms. This is an exquisite 
little Snowflake which should be grown plenti- 
fully in every garden. 

THE COMMON SPRING SNOWFLAKE (Leucojum 
vernum).—Although this has several botanical 
names, it is- unnecessary to waste time and 
space upon these questions, especially as the 
common name appeals so strongly to all of us, 
because of the purity and elegance of this 
lovely plant. Its broad, drooping cup, so 
satin-like in the interior, and so beautifully 
marked with a green spot at the apex of the 
outside of the outer segments, and its fine 
leaves mark it out as one of the most beautiful 
of our hardy spring flowers. Growing from 
9 inches to a foot in height only, and with a 
strong stem, which enables it to bear its 
flowers against the storms of the time, it is an 
ideal flower for the Grass, the border, or the 
rock garden. Like the Snowdrop, it should 
not be long gut of the soil before planting time, 
and, like # in this respect also, it seems to 
thrive in almost any soil, and to be equally 
happy in sun or partial shade. 

All of these Snowflakes are desirable plants, 
certain to give the highest pleasure to those 
who see them. S. ARNOTT. 


SWEET-SCENTED GARDENS. 

LiGHT and shade, form aud pure colour, 
are desirable in the garden, but though less 
evident, the best of leafy and flowering plants 
that possess a sweet or graceful perfume are 
also enjoyable. Evergreen shrubs, like Sweet 
Bay, Lavender, Myrtle, and Rosemary, are 
valuable for sheltering hedges, or for sheltered 
nooks and corners near the house, especially so 
in mild and sunny localities near the sea. Of 
all seaside shrubs in flower none, perhaps, sur- 
pass the Laurustinus, as now covered with its 
clusters of snowy blossoms. There are three or 
four varieties of Laurustinus, all beautiful and 
free blossoming, but perhaps the one with glossy 
leaves is the most beautiful when seen in flower. 
The plant is an evergreen also, which is another 
advantage, and the perfume of its flowers is 
fresh and healthful. Every garden, even a road - 
side cottage garden, may t of its sweet- 
scented Mezereon-bush, its Rosemary, Lavender, 
Roses, Sweet Brier, Pinks and Carnations, with 
its Violets and Pansies beside the Box:edged 
path or on each side the door. 

It is true we cannot boast of our Lemon and 
Orange groves, but our climate is still kind to 
many fragrant things—to Honeysuckle, Virgin's 
Bower, Jasmine, Sweet Verbena (Aloysia), 
Magnolia, and to Cherries, Plums, and Haw- 
thorn. In bed and border alike we may grow- 
hosts of beautiful and fragrant things Woon. 
ruff, Pinks, Balm, Musk, Violets, Rocket. 
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Primroses,, Wallflowers, Carnations, Stocks, 
Sweet Pea, Mignonette, and many other plants 
that “distill swéet odours on the evening air.” 
We have known’ outside Vine’ borders coated 
with fresh h and manure every year, and 
then with Mignonette and Night- 
scented Tobacco,- give delightful results. In 
one place we know the narrow borders beneath 
the windows of the boise are gowii évery spring 
with- Mignonette and Night-scented. Stocks, 
which fill all the lower rooms with fragrance if 
a window is opeued. Оп another large house 
every spare inch of wall below the гз. із 
trellised for Magnolias, Tea Roses, Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle, imonanthus, and the Sweet 
Clematis, or Virgin's Bower, and from June to 
Uctober, Heliotropes, Violas, Verbenas, and 
scented Cape Geraniums are planted in the 
flower-beds below. р "E 
When we consider our glass-roofed gardens 
and plan ; there-is-praetiealy no limit 
to the sweet things, both айо and flower- 
ing, that we сап кок The scented Pelargo- 
niums and many utiful plants and bulbs 
bring us the perfume of the or the desert 
to our doors. Orchids of all kinds, odorous, 
from the tro and mountains of both east and 
west, the Gardenia and Tuberose, the Eucharis 
Lily, and tropical flowers of a hundred kinds 
exhale their perfume for us, even in our most 
smoky towns. Of fragrant flowering and 
foliaged plants we can never have too many 
in our gardens and glasshouses. It is some- 
thing to remember éven à cottager may 
possess a RWeet-scented garden around his door, 
and that no flowers are sweeter, however more 
rare and ive to obtain or to grow, than 
are the wild Violets, Roses, and Lily of the 
Valley of our own hedges and woods. j 
| The Field? 





WHITE LILIES AND CLUSTER ROSES. 


Tue fairness and purity of the Lily, the grace 
and € of the Rose are verbial, and 
commend the Ives to all who value flowers 
for sweetness. To the one who makes table 
decoration а iality they are an acquisition ; 
tothe lover of a garden they are a source of 
considerable for many weeks in the 
summer, ا‎ hin with blossoms that for 
richness of fragrance stand without a rival. 
Moreover, their culture is not confined to any 
particular section of the community as are 
some subjects one could mention, for they are 
as easily cultivated in the small garden of the 
cottager or artisan as in the demesne of the 
wealthy ; indeed, it is a remarkable fact that 
both Lilies and Roses often seem “more at 
home,” if Опе may use the expression, in the 
на garden amid homely surroundings than 
anywhere else, and а stroll through some 
village in June and July will: clearly demon- 
strate this. No subjects enjoy a wider popu- 
larity, ly the white Madonna Lilies 
and Cluster Roses (as figured in the illustra- 
tion, and the fact that of late years much 
interest has been shown in climbing plants has 
piren an impetus to theculture of old-fashioned 
Cluster Roses, of which Dundee. Rambler, 
Bennet’s Seedling, and Aimée Vibert are well- 
known example Crimson Rambler, Psyche, 
and ia, of more recent introduction, have 
=н wide circle of admirers, and = к) 
we E for wing over porches, door- 
ways of сше ЖАНА oF айу place 
that lends itself to covering. Lovely, too, in 
the summer are the 


e rdens where the peerless 
blossoms! of white Madonna Lilies; set off, 
perhaps, with a ] nd. of ‘dense foliage, 
which serves to bring into greater prominence 
their pneity, are seen.. These, too, are 
special favourites of country folk, who some- 
how seem to understand better than others the 
desirability of leaving the bulbs alone ‘when 
they ага: doing "well, hencé it is that we see 


huge clutmpsim borders, proof of many years’ 
standing. ‘True, there are other Lilies of 
exquisite ‘bea ie of which give a good 
account of selves when grown on a warm, 


sheltered border, but none can’compare, either 
for hardiness or usefulness, with the 

when, again, as regards 
, COU Тате not, ав a rule, overt- 
much given tó prüning; therefore, one can 
understand the success "which follows the 


аце р. ey mang of the sorts eriumerated.. We 
зе so the roughly. constructed archway 











over the Erde ‘path. burdened with a profu- 
sid of Rambler clusters, ог the walls and 
wibdow-frames of some cottage quite enveloped 
in^the; flowers of Ainte, Vibe filling the 
rooms udjoiming with’ their" fragrance, that it 
is hot sirprising to’ bé told-that Cluster Roses 
are more in request than ever; апа that many 
orders. Are-annually booked -front owners of 
subürbam gardens: © 7 =) >< DEAHURST. 





CELOSIAS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Тик 
аге-оЁ easy cultüre, aud the-principal points to 
secure success are, first, a, good strain of seeds ; 
second, rational attention, that. similar tender 
subjects need; and, third; careful watering 


ав the plants approach tliéir full development. | 
| colour and habit of the weaklings that are 


If а first-rafe strain cannot be had, seeds 


should be obtained from three or more sources, | 


Madonna Lilies and Cluster Roses, 


and selections from each strain set aside in an 
airy house fr sesed bearing. Sparrows and 
miee'aré fond of tlie seéds, and both have to be 
guarded: against." Iniprovement by selection 
requires patience, but theré-4re few subjects 
that better repay it thair the diffevent.forms of 
CotkéGofibs.™ Our" practice 18 fosok seeds of 
feathered’ Cookséomb,? oreCelosia pyramidalis, 
in Marth -and “April: dnd the phints raised 
from tlie éarliér sowing thay be expected to be 
in good eoórdition: for the flower-beds early in 
July. ‘Those obtained fromi'the latter sowing 
follow; and assist-inproviditg- « brilliant dis- 
play to the end of the seisoi With’ mild 
weather wó have had tlhése- plants in: good con- 
dition to the middle of October; Theseedlings 
showkl’ be pottedcearly,: : 
kept^clean.. Aveheek will -riwih the plants by 
throwing thé prematurely into towering and 
sedd-forming, Ad first a Iebt'soil.isused, and 
later” the plaaté-appreciate. à strong zich com: 


several members of the Cockscomb family | 





wn on freely, and, 


post, through which their thread-like roots can 
ramble. Pots are given them up to 32’s and 
24's, say, 6} inches and 74 inches in diameter ; 
and from these the plants are turned out and 
planted where they are wanted. The earlier 
this is done the better the plants flourish $ 
that is to say, those planted out in June or 
early in July are usually more satisfactor 
than others put out later. As an example, 


| may state that an ideal position for the 


feathered. Coekscombs appears to be the 
favoured опе of a spent hot-bed in а sunny 
sition in the open air from June onwar 
теге the plants put forth all their strength, 
while they assume that sturdiness in habit it 
is so desirable to secure. The rich colouring 
of the stems and leaves, and the substance of 
the entire plant, are quite different from the 


coddléd in hothouses or stifling frames. "The 
nearer the treatment cor- 
responds with the practice 
here briefly described the 
more satisfactory will be 
the results. 

А wet and cold season 
is unfavourable to the full 
development of the fea- 
thered Cockscombs; oc- 
casionally some of them 
succumb from too much 
moisture or insufficient 
warmth. Underthe system 
generally followed in our 
publie gardens and parks 
of keeping the flower-beds 
interesting throughout the 
senson, it is usual to grow 
some extra plants, to pro- 
vide a reserve to take the 
place of any that fail; in 
this way an excellent dis- 
play is maintained until 
the end of the season, 
when the frost usually 
puts an end to the beauty 
and brightness of these 
interesting plants. 

C. JORDAN, 
Hyde Park, W., 
in Gardeners’ Magazine. 

NOTES & REPLIES, 

Gladioli.— Gladioli айё 
so brilliant and come in 
when many of the summer 
flowers - are. almost over, 
are valuable for room de- 
coration, and, above all, 
are easy to grow, that 
space should be found for 
some in every garden. 
The scarlet Brenchleyensis 
is a great favourite with 
many, but for some reason 
not quite clear, those who 
cultivate this sort seem 
to forget the small and 
early variety known as The 
Bride, which gives us white 
blossoms in June. From 
the middle of. March to 
the middle of April is the 
period when corms should 
be got in, and it is 
wellto examiné each care- 
fully, removing the outer skin at the crown of 
the bulb, so that the growth will not be inter- 
rupted or the flowering spike-at all malformed, : 
| Only, of course, where the skin is hard will it 
| be necessary to do this, A friable loam, into 
whieh has been dug some rotted cow-dung, 
| suits, and the situation should be & sunny one. 
An old plan, and one worth following in 
respect to-Gladioli, is to dig out the soil 
| 6 inches or so; then place in the hole 2 inches 
or 3inches of sand, afterwards filling up with 
| soil, plaeing а stake to mark the locality. 
| Presently these details will require thé*atten- 
боп” of: the’ intendi ‘ower, bút I would 
| urge агро all^who like delicate flowers not to 
| forget: The Bride. —TownsMan. 
^ Anemones.—4As a sort of half apology in 
asking me to buy a few bunches of Anemones 
one day early in February at a ‘top price," I 
| ws tole that they: were “French flowers.” 
They weéte-z-rather.poor sumple,. but . after 
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being placed in water and brought into the 
warmth of а room for a day they gradually 
unfolded, showing here and there amongst 
those in the bowl flowers of deepest rose, others 
of purest white, others, again, hardly so far 
advanced, with centres green, hid with petals 
of palest white, all, however, testifying to the 
truth.of the assertion that under sunnier skies 
than we have been accustomed to, for a long 
time, at least, there 
** Anemones so fair in beauty grow, 
Though February's chilly winds do blow." 

As garden flowers it is а question whether we 
really make enough of these simple things 
that, after all, in a cut state, last longer in good 
condition than any spring blossom, and, when 
bulbs are once planted, need so little subse- 
quent attention. They are very showy when 
planted, either as an edging or 1n the borders, 
and give us charming colours. As I have 
before observed in these columns, there are 
still to be found those who, in planting Dutch 
bulbs annually, quite overlook the Wind- 
flowers. —LEAHURST. 


Plants for rock work border.—Wiil vou kindly 
give me the names of a dozen or so suitable plants for a 
small rockwork border, sloping to the north and slightly 
shaded, with their habits of growth, preferences as to 
situation, ебе. ? I should like plants which would be of 
hardy constitution, and while of spreading habit, not too 
much so, and if some of them would flower in the summer 
so much the better. The rocks are chiefly sandstone, and 
the soil of moderate depth, mixed and fairly rich. I could 
add lime.— FLETCHER. 

[You will find the ге. all good free- 
growing and free-flowering : Campanula - tur- 

sinata, *C. muralis, *C. garganica, *C. g. alba, 
* Androsace lanuginosa (give old mortar in soil), 
*Hutchinsia alpina, *Edraianthus serpyllum, 
Iberis sempervirens, Ramondia pyrenaica (peaty 

° loam, shade), *Polygonum Brunonis, Arnebia 
echioides, *Phlox Nelsoni, *Aubrietia Leicht- 
lini Onosma tauricum,  *(Gentiana acaulis, 
Adonis vernalis, Primula rosea (moist loam, 
shade), *Veronica rupestris, *Saxifraga Guild- 
ford Seedling. , Those marked thus * are low- 
growing and compact. -The remainder are 
good and choice-flowering things of easy culture 
that will be quite at ‘home in your district. 
Those requiring special soil, etc., are marked. ] 

Flowers for wild garden.- Will you kindly tell 
methe names of several Daffodils (single and double) that 

"would do well in a wild piece of. ground, under Oak-trees 
and: among Bracken Fern? Soil, good loam. I should 
like varieties that would flower every year, and should be 
obliged by the names of a few other things which would 
do well planted in the same way, so as to make a succes- 
sion of blossom at different times of the year. Is any 
manure necessary when planting’ I am building on a 
piece of wild park land in Hampshire, and want to keep 
most of it as it is, with Bracken, Oak, Thorn, and Gorse.— 
STRATHCONA, 

[The following Narcissi will do quite well: 
Old double yellow and the double forms of 
incomparabilis as doubles. Страва peinespio 
Sir Watkin, Figaro, Frank Miles, Johnstoni 
Queen of Spain, obvallaris, ornatus, Horstieldi, 
Stella, Emperor, maximus, Leedsi (type), 
Burbidgei, etc. You may also plant Anemone 
blanda, A. fulgens, Fritillaria Meleagris, F. M. 
alba, Tulipa sylvestris, Т. Gesneriana, Snow- 
drops, Snowflakes, Winter Aconites, Chiono- 
doxa  Lucilie, Colchicum autumnale vars., 
Sternbergia lutea, Bulbocodium vernum, 
Crocus speciosus, Scilla nutans, S. campanu- 
lata in variety, and the like. For such as 
these, we suggest at the proper season that 
you plant freely in drifts or thin groups, and 
if a good loam is at disposal no special prepara- 
tion will be required. For such Lilies as 
giganteum, croceum, tigrinum, Henryi, excel- 
sum, Martagon, speciosum, and others, pre- 
n nue by deep digging and manuring may 

ea great gain. In addition to the foregoing, 
you may also embrace some Bamboos, Pampas 
Grass, Arundos, Acanthus, Rheums, Bocconia, 
Polygonum, and other fine-leaved hardy plants, 
grouping them here and there as opportunity 
affords.] 


Ventilating cold-frames.—Now that 
the days are lengthening, plants under glass 
are making good progress ; this is particularly 
noticeable in the case of those in cold-frames, 
like Calceolarias, Pentstemons, Violas, etc. 
The importance of admitting air to the frames 
every day, by raising the lights a few inches 
and removing them altogether on sunny days, 
is patent to all. Another little detail is worth 
attending to just now, it is stirring the surface 
of the soil about the plants, which does much 
towards preventing them damping off, and is 


also a precaution against a greenness over the 











surface of the bed. Now is the time, too, to 
go over the plants and pinch out the leaders of 
those that are at all leggy, as it is useless to 
expect drawn-up plants to stand rough winds 
when planted out in the open.—F. W. D. 
German Irises.—If the German or Flag Irises do 
not bloom for a long period, like some hardy flowers I 
might name, they are so beautiful in June and July that 
one can scarcely afford to do without them. 
there is this to be said in their favour—that when not in 
bloom their sword-like foliage is pleasing in summer, and 
even at this time of the year is one of the few things that 
remind us of the near return of spring.—F. W. D. 
Poppies for garden and table deco- 
ration.—Poppies are still regarded by some 
with disfavour in consequence of certain 
varieties possessing a disagreeable fragrance, 
and it is because of this that they are so 


seldom seen in their gardens. Other sorts, like : 
the Iceland (Papaver nudicale), are sweetly , 





Moreover, ; 


| 

two points about a Wallflower that no one сап 
afford to lose sight of. Аз to the comparison 
, of beauty between the two, it is largely a 
| matter of taste. Mine inclines in the directicn 
of the singles. —Lrancrst. 





ORCHIDS. 


ZYGOPETALUM LEUCOCHILUM, 
| ZYGoPETALUMS have, like many other beautiful 
| and interesting Orchids, passed out of fzshion. 
It is the popular kinds of to-day that must be 
| imported by their hundreds of thousands, as in 
| the case of Odontoglossum crispum, while the 
nearly allied and equally beautiful O. Pescatorei 
| cannot find sufficient purchasers to induce 
collectors to import plants. The subject of the 
illustration to-day, Z. leucochilum, was raised 





Zygopetalum leucochilum. Frcm a photograph in Mesers. Veitch's nursery at Chelsea. 


scented, and all are of value from a decorative | in Messrs. Veitch and Sons’ Chelsea nurseries; 


pont of view. Shirley Poppies sown in the 
rders now will furnish a supply of blossoms 
in delightful shades of colour that are very 
реу ог vases. The Iceland Poppy may still 

planted, and if carefully shifted many will 
bloom in June. Seed of this should be sown 
in the autumn for another year. The Oriental 
Poppies, which will still r removing, are 
extremely showy and are becoming more 
popular each year. These, too, are in much 
demand both for the garden and for cutting. 
—-WOoODBASTWICK. 

Double Wallflowers.—I was asked if I 
had noticed that double Wallflowers stood the 
winter better than the single sorts. I was not 
aware of the fact. With many I am afraid 
their experience of the double sort is practi- 
cally nil, as, in my judgment, they are neither 
so tree blooming nor во sweet as the singles, 


| and first flowered about 1892. It is derived 
from the intercrossing of the rare Z. Burkei 
| and Z. Mackayi. It has never been plentiful, 
| and is now a very scarce plant and very seldom 
seen in flower. It requires an intermediate- 
house treatment, the potting compost most 
suitable being fibrous peat, Sphagnum Moss, à 
little fibrous loam, and sufficient rough sand to 
render the whole porous. Ample and free 
| drainage is essential. Many of the species of 
Zygopetalums are suitable for cultivation by 





‘amateurs. Such species as Ж. Mackayi, Z 
,maxillare, and Z. crinitum were frequently 
| found well cultivated a few years ago. Where 


' a temperature of 55 degs. can be maintained, 
| this will be ample. They are very free flower- 
ing, and the long racemes last for several 
weeks in perfection after the flowers have 
opened, The  Pescatorea section, which 


| 





Daya А. Klabochorum, Z. Lehmani, Z. 
Schrod um, etc., require a hot, moist, and 
shady ‘position in the stove, where the winter 


re does not fall below 65 degs., with 
imum in summer of from 75 degs. to 
80 dégs., and even higher in bright weather. 
"Théy are a most beautiful race, and where they 
can be laced to grow and flower satisfac- 
torily they are of great interest and well suited 
for exhibition. H. J.C. 


L] T ——X————— o 
$ ROOM AND WINDOW. 


SHIRLEY POPPIES. 


"Tur conventional floral arrangements опе 
generally sees, although composed most grace- 
fully, bear the stamp of laboured production 
too plainly, and lack the simple expressive 
charm so characteristic of suċh arrangements 
as that here illustrated, in which the flowers 
show all their natural grace and form free from 
all trace of design. The essential thing always 
isto have vases or receptacles suitable 
in shape for the flowers that are to.be 
placed in them, and beyond a pleasing 
toil of pretty leaves or Grasses it is 
much the best to let flowers that can 
he gathered in plenty make their own 
picture in the house as they do in the 
garden. Oftlie many types of Poppies 
now grown the Shirley Poppies are 
delightful for cutting, their long- 
stemmed flowers in lovely shades of 
soft colour offering a fine variety, and 
heing free from objectionable odour. . 
The lowers last longest when cut in 
the bud state, the buds opening per- 
ietly in water. These Poppies are 
very handsome in the garden when well 
treated, but, їп common with most 
annuals, they suffer from overcrowding. 


SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORA. 
. TI А 


a 


Тнк early Daffodils in their numerous 
varieties will now afford excellent 
supplies for cut-flower arrangements. 
These will be followed by others, so 
that there need not be any fear of 
sameness. Daffodils for arranging in 
а cut state should be taken from the 
plants before they are fully expanded ; 
they will afterwards further develop 
and last a long time in good con- 
dition, As long stems as possible 
should be secured ; thus when they 
have been two or three days in 
water, and this needs replenishing,” 
a small portion may be cut off. For 
foliage to arrange with the Daffodils, 
nothing, as а rule, surpasses their 
own; itis the most appropriate, and 
at the same time easy to set up with 
the flowers. Should it be desirable to 
arrange an extra large quantity in one 
vase, such as for an entrance hall or 
the centre of a dinner-table, then 
additional assistance is needed to 
afford greater facility for the pre- 
vention of crowding. For this риг- 


lovely species as Z. Burti, Z. | 





pose there is nothing to equal the shoots of, 


Berberis Aquifolium, especially when it can be 


in some soils and situations. 
shoots should be first plaeed in the receptacle 
intended for the flowers, and somewhat closely 
together. Then the flowers can be placed in 
|*sition without that fearof overcrowding which 
must inevitably ensue if some such means is not 
wlopted. In all larger-sized arrangements the 
lowers, too, should be proportionately large ; in 
similar ones with only a few flowers, those of 
les size will look much the best. For bold 
arrangement3 nothing will surpass those of the 
Emperor and Empress types with their own 
characteristic broad foliage to accompany them. 
Both single and double varieties are alike 
valuable for cutting, but they should never be 
arran together. Two or more shades of 
yellow look well in one vase, but if white is 
used then one shade of yellow is preferable. 
Daffodils are at all times more effective when 
arra by themselves ; they. do not even look 
fo well when associated with the Polyanthus 
Nareiss, much less so when put with anything 
of quite a distinct character. 





; , that are stood in the boxes in pots. 
had with the deep-bronzy tints so peculiar to it | 
А few of these | 


u 


Gardening on the window -sill.— 
Dwelling-houses which are beantified: by plants 
on the window-sills are a.sóurce of much 
attraction in the summer, and this phase of 
ME finds fresh adherents every year. 

esently it will be necessary to consider what 
plants may be grown for a summer show, but 
If the boxes are now empty they may be 
brightened for some weeks to come by plantin 
in them Wallflowers, which lift well if the ba. 
of soil around the roots is not disturbed, or 
Pansies, Primroses, and Aubrietias will add a 
little gayness to the boxes until summer 
subjects are ready. Plants having a trailing 


habit are particularly suitable, and such things | 


as Fuchsias, Petunias, Heliotropes, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, and Campanulas will suggest 
themselves to many, as they are so frequently 
met with grown in this way. Some people 
prefer not to turn the plants out of the pots, 
as then one may have several changes durin 

a season. There is, however, this to be etx 
in favour of subjects planted in the boxes--that. 


‘they need less water, or, rather, they do not 


FRUIT. 
PROTECTING FRUIT-TREES IN 
BLOOM. 


I SHALL be much obliged if you will kindly tell me which 
is the best sort of protection to use for covering Peaches 
and Nectariries on a wall? Whether tiffany or sacking of 
e ыа, and when ought the trees to be covered over? 
[Probably the best form of artificial protec: 
tion next to a glass roof isa three-fold covering 
of l-inch mesh netting dropped over Bamboo 
poles, which are set against the wall at the top 
and slope to the ground, about 4 feet or 5 feet 
(according to the height) away from the base 
of the wall. 'Phis will admit air and light 
freely, and is generally suflicient to ensure 
enough fruits for a crop. ‘This netting does 
not render the trees tender, and wards ott hail- 
stones in а manner that would hardly be 
; realised unless seen. We know one garden in 
| which this is all the protection given, and fine 
crops of fruit are had annually. ] 
Much may be done, as far аз wall-trees 
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Shirley Poppies and Grasses. 


suffer from the want of water as do plants 
Conse- 
quently, those turned out of pots from the first 


make more luxuriant growth, and quickly | 


cover the front of the boxes with foliage. Let 
me also say that, should this plan be adopted, 


the wisest course is to fill the boxes with fresh | 


soil, and not attempt to commence a second 
season with worn out compost. May is early 


enough to get the plants named in their, 


positions, but much may 23 done in ре 
meantime in preparing plants stopping the 
leaders and Daci пг the poc Ко dide 
shoots. It is, I think, a mistake to put out 
plants having only one main stem, as if acci- 
dents happen (and plants in window boxes are 
liable to jm blown out by winds), it often 
occurs that when midway through a season 
the plant gets broken and has to be replaced. 





Rai 


new Sweet Peas.—I see in your issue 
Sept. 5, 1 


"Sweet Peas do not intercross, as fertilisa- 

tion is done ere they fully open.” If this is so, then there 

is no need to cover blooms with muslin if one wishes to 

keep the sorts distinct? Is this so? How are new sorts 

procured Would it be possible to cross any by hand ?— 
ACTUS, 


aré concerned, by protecting the bloom, if only 
with several folds of fish-netting suspended in 
front of the trees. Pears and the Gage Plums are 
so valuable that they are equally as worthy of 
extra protection in the shape of coping boards 
as Peaches or Apricots. Common Spruce 
boards can be bought cheaply, and they will 
last for many years if stored away when taken 
down from the walls, and they also answer just 
the sume purpose as the more expensive glazed 
copings. Cherries are also sufficiently valuable 
to warrant the same amount of time and trouble 
being expended on them, as once the boards are 
fixed in. position and the netting suspended, 
strained, and securely pegged to the soil, no 
further attention is required until the erop is 
safe. The protection must then be gradually 
reduced and finally dispensed with altogether, 
but weather conditions are a good guide for the 
right time to do this. Laths or poles should be 
used in connection with coping.boards and nets 
to prevent the latter from being blown inst 
the trees and bruising the blossoms. These 
should be let into the alleys about 9 inches, 
securing the tops to the board: with nails 
| either against the edges or just under the 
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edges. Nails driven in at every 2 feet along 
the edge of the boards will suffice for suspend 
ing the nets, and the poles or laths should 
stand quite 2 feet away from the base of the 
wall. Failing such simple means as the above, 
boughs of evergreens tied to stakes placed ina 
sloping manner against the trees will afford a 
certain amount of protection, and so will twigs 
of Spruce Fir or Yew worked lightly in among 
the branches, The great objection to the 
employment of evergreens or branches of 
coniferous trees is that the blossoms are unduly 
shaded, which has a weakening effect. For 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots frigi-domo 
blinds are very useful, as the crops of these are 
too valuable to run any risk while the trees are 
in flower. Frigi-domo is rather costly in the 
first instance, but with care it will last in good 
condition for a number of years. 





BOOKS. 


“THE FRUIT GARDEN.” * 
Tris long promised work has at length made 
its appearance, and a copy is now in our hands. 
It is one of the volumes that is being issued 
under the auspices of the “ ‘Country Life" 
Library," and though rather bulky is well got 
up and profusely illustrated throughout, the 
concluding pages being given up entirely to 
the delineation of a great many of the best 
known varieties of the various species of hardy 
fruits, which. ‘amateurs and-others will find- 
useful when in doubt at апу time... The letter- 
press is clear, easy to read, and there are also 
copious footnotes appended explanatory of the 
various diagrams and directions given in the 
text, which cannot fail to serve as valuable 
object lessons to those but little acquainted 
with the terms usually employed when writing 
on fruit cultivation. As stated im the prospec- 
tus issued some time since, this volume is the 
joint work of Messrs. G. Bunyard and 0. 
Thomas, the former-a well-known nurseryman, 
and the latter for many years head gardener to 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria at Frogmore, 
who have had as coadjutors in the more 
practical part of the work such well-known 
gardeners as Messrs. J. Hudson, W. Crump, 
"Т. Coomber, J. C. Tallack, and the late A. 
Pettigrew. Mr. Bunyard deals with the culti- 
vation of orchard and other fruits in the open 
garden, including their planting, propagation, 
pruning, ete., fruit gathering, and the hints 
given regarding the construction of a cheap 
form of fruit store will be greatly appreciated 
by many. Mr. Thomas treats on the cultiva- 
tion of fruits under glass and on garden walls, 
and also contributes a paper on fruit storage, 
wherein the most up-to-date principles are 
alluded to. Mr. Hudson contributes a valuable 
paper on “Fruit - trees іп. Pots,” which 
all interested in orchard - house culture 
will find highly instructive. Mr. Crump 
deals in a concise manner with the important 
subject of “Spraying,” which, though more 
proe than formerly, is still much neglected. 
Mr. Tallack has a paper on “ Autumn-fruiting 
Raspberries,” and Mr. Coomber one on “ Vines 
on Outdoor Walls." The contribution, from 
the late Mr. Pettigrew is entitled ** Vine 
Culture in the Open," and deals with the 
establishing -of - the vineyards at Castle Coch 
and elsewhere in South Wales by. himself 
for the late Marquis of Bute. . Mr. J. 
Willis treats on “Injurious Insects and 
Diseases,” and mentions various remedies ; 
the construction of fruit-houses being carefully 
considered by Mr. A. Donald Mackenzie, who 
tenders valuable advice thereon. In addition 
there are also chapters on “Tropical Fruits 
and how to grow them,” by Mr. W. Watson, of 
Kew ; ~ Fruit-trees as Flowering Trees," from 


J . 


the pen of Mr. Н. A. Petti rew ; `“ Whole E 


Fruit Preservation," by Mr. 8. Ponder’; ** Fruit 
Growing in the Channel Islanda," by а Channel 
Island grower; “Fruit Culture in Ametica,” 
by Mr. E. Vandeman,. ex-Pomologist 
U.S.A. Department Agriculture; and, lastly, 
“ Fruit Culture in France," by M. A. Noniblet, 
which is a very able and interesting. contri- 
bution. ONIS ORTA 
Such, in brief, is ап outline of the con: 
* The **' Country-Life’ Library."—'*The Fruit a.” 
By George Bunyard, V.M.H., and Owey-Thomas, V.M.H. 
London: Published at the offices of “Country. Lite,” 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C., and" Charles Scriters 
Sons, New York. "ҸӘ" Ао > 
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‘authors should issue a cheap edition for their 





treach.of many to whom: a work-of this descrip- 


'this class af; reader 
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tents of. the **Eruit Garden,” and, us -the 
exigencies of. space will not allow of an 
extended notice being given we pass by minor 
matters, leaving readers to judge of. their 
merita and, ЖЕЛ, touch ona few of. the more 
important ones... The. opening, chapter is 
devoted ta. the “Apple,” and, considering the 
importance there is attached. ta its cultixation 
in this country, it.is, we.think, a singularly 
brief one and might well have: heen further 
enlarged upon or more exhaustively dealt with 
by so competent an authority. As а set off 
the footnotes are copious, and there is also a 
list of 100 varieties of Apples given with 
a detailed description -of each, 
their habit of growth, ete., which cannot fail to 
be useful. The chapters on Cherries and Nuts 
are excellent, and the same may be said regard- 
ing the cultivation of bush fruits ; also those on 
planting, lifting, and root-pruning; the propa- 
gation of fruit-trees, etc., as they will be found 
both practical and to the purpose. The lists of 
varieties of each particular kind of fruit given 
will be helpful to those who from inexperience 
cannot select for themselves, for a careful 
perusal of them will enable them to find varie- 
ties suited to all kinds of soil and localities. 
Turning to “ Fruit growing under glass and 
on garden walls,” we find this has been 
exhaustively dealt with by Mr. Thomas, and 
are glad to note that he pleads for the more 
extended cultivation of the Apricot in suitable 
localities, for it is a fact that this delicious 
fruit is not: grown, pearly so 'exterisively as iit 
might be. ` Regarding ‘the ешге of. the 
Apricot under glass, all interested in the 
matter should pay special attention to the 
excellent advice tendered by the author. Pass- 
ing on to the озари on the Peach and 
Nectarine, we note that the author, in dealiüg 
with the construction of borders, does riot 
advise the consolidating of the compost" as 
wheeled in, but instead to let it lie loosely until 
planting time arrives, and then to tread it 
firm. We should be in considerable doubt as 
to whether treadimg the surface would bé the 
means of ensuring a firm border, particularly 
when soils of a light nature have to be dealt 
with. The orthodox method is, we believe, to 
tread, or ram, if necessary, the compost, layer 
upon layer, as the border is built up, by which 
the necessary solidity is secured, the object 
being, of course, to ensure firm growth in the 
trees. The recommendation of placing a ridge 
of turf on the border some little distance from 
the stem of the tree is worthy of more than 
passing notice, as it ensures water, when 
applied, reaching where it is most needed—i.e., 
directly over the roots. As regards other 
details, not only with respect to the fruits just 
mentioned, both indoors and out, but also the 
Vine, Fig, Melon, Pineapple, and Tomato, all 
are valuable, ind worthy of perusal by the pro- 
fessional and amateur alike, and we ‘can safely 
recommend the volume to:the notice of all 
interested in the fruit-growing industry. The 
price, 21s., unfortunately places it beyond the 


tion would be a great boon, and if we may offer 
a suggestion, it would be to the effect that the 


benefit, with the more ornamental features 
deleted, as it is sound practical instruction that 
desires: 1 regen’ 
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Conservatory. — Hydrangeas tarê qot 
flowering so well:thisiseaaon’ in- conseeueroe of 


unupa wood throngh«the-absenee-of sunshine, 
and I notice in.several places that thé imported 


Azaleas arenot quite up to the mark in either 
rowth ær. flowering. capacity, so that: eon- 
tinental géowers must have.felt. the зале: | 
culty in getting othe -wood ripened: . Without 
firm, wellsmatured wood. flowers‘ will be:hboth | 
scarce and small. Our plants that wére-képt 
under glass till the wood wastirm are flawérmg 
well ‘This -mattet -of ripening: growth 2 із 
important. Of Gourse, forced; plants that:are 
turned outside: béfore the: wood has had biine 


including | 


|hauling the stock, renewing the plunging: 





to ag Gar RMIT ho c TP to flower 
well. Those who are- yag il В, Deutaias, 
Rhododendrons, and ‘other, hardy shrubs t 
give the young-wood.a chante:to harden aitder 

lass before placing ет tk у Wish 
fhem to flower next year. , Herbàcéoi s 
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are generally so cheap in Holland that. it. is. 
hardly necessary to grow them in this country, 
though they might be grown in the Fen 
districts as well as in Hólland, and probably 
this business will be developed in the near 
future. Usually the carriage of Dutch stuff is 
very heavy, generally, in the case of Spirvas, 
as much as the cost of the roots, "These are 
matters that will have to be considered, 
Spireas are useful at Easter. Groups of 
Spireas and Maiden-hair Ferns in mixture 
under a canopy of tall Kentia Palms have always 
a charming effect in а good-sized " 
and where.these and other plants are forced 
in large numbers, so that a continual chan 

can be introduced, a conservatory can be забо 
very interesting, as опе can visit the house 
daily and always find something fresh and 
attractive. Those who have given up growing 
Camellias and Oranges must miss them at 
times and wish to have them back again. 
Lily of the Valley can be built up into mounds 

or pyramids, and the same thing can be done 
with Tulips, or they can be taken out of the 
forcing boxes and used to fill vases or dishes 
without injuring the blossoms if the roots are 
buri asd with damp Moss. Floral decorators 
can produce pretty effects with a stock of 
Tulips, Lily of the Valley, and small Ferns 
that will bear а good deal of knocking about ` 
without showing it much. à 


Stove.—Most people having a stove grow (0) 
a few Orchids, some of which. will now be in 
flower. . Ove of the easiest of the Derdrohiums 
to manage ір a mixéd_ collection. is D. nobile. 
This is now. in. bloom, and -the flowers are | 
lasting. .They may be grown either in pots or 
baskets. After flowering the plants should be | 
overhauled and new material placed round the ' 
roots. Unhealthy roots, if any, should be cut 
away. The plants. will s make new roots 
in rough, fibrous. peat Aud Sphagnum ,with-à 
few bits. of .charcoal. , . Plenty of drainage 
should be used, and-the material pressed in 
firmly, keeping the surface . well up and faced 
with chopped Sphagnum. Very careful 
watering is necessary till the roots . become | 
active. Cypripediums should be repotted ав , 
soon as the flowers fade. As a rule, Orchids 
should be repotted or basketted when growth | 
commences. : —ss 


@ 


2 Ane Tode rn тейге. 
Early vinery.—Thinning the berries isin 
M sage now-in. the early houses. It 15 | 
always diffieult to say how many berries should 
be cut out; as so much depeuds.upon the Vine. 
The Grapes on some Vines of the same variety | 
will grow mueh larger than others. Тһе 
condition of the roots, and the age and strength 
of the Vines, and. even the charaeter of the 
house, will influence the size of the bunches 
and berries. Almost any kind of glass housa 
will grow Grapes ef some kind, but, to ripen 
the wood, a light, well-ventilated house 18 
required; and the Vines should not be traine 
too nearsthe glass, From 16 inches to 18 inches 
is the best distance. .The best forcing Grape | 
is the Black Hamburgh, and at least two-thirds 
of the berries should be cnt out, and, if the 
Vines are vigorousand high feeding is adopted, 
more berries may be removed. The best 
forcing white Grape is Foster's Seedling. The 
Muscat is, of course, the best flavoured Grape | 
grown, but it is not_an early variety, and it | 
requires a very Jight house to finish the berries 
well, and, there, must also be warmth in the 
pipes all through the season, except it may be 
during those short bursts of hot weather w nich 
occasionally occur, when the. thermometer will | 
stand above 60 degs. at night without fire-heaty 
but fires cannot altogether be discarded at any 
time by the Muscat grower. iz „аа 


Pines.—This is the usual Season for overs 





beds, starting afew suckers, and repotting 
successions. Queens for ripening during sum 
mer will soon show fruits, and if; the fruits do 
not. show, а slight clieck, such as keeping the 
plants rather drier at the. root or cooling 
the roots down by lifting the pots out of the 
planing bet and standing the pots on the 
surface fora time.. This starving process must 
not be continued too long or the plants may 
lose colour. Usually, if the plants have been 
well grown and ripened, a very slight check 
will suffice. to cause them to throw up, and 
then a little éxtra nourishment in the way oí 
top-dressing .or liquid-‘manure will be useful. 
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years. This is the most satisfactory way, but. at the same 
time fair results may be obtained when annually forced. 
In the case of your plants (presumably in pots), directly 
the flowering season is over cut back the long thin shoots 
to the stoutest buds, and keep the ns under glass, but 
with an increased amount of air, till all danger from frost 
is past, as though hardy enough when grown naturally, 
the leaves produced on forced plants are too tender to 
resist exposure to frost and cutting winds. When safe, 
stand the plants out-of-doors in a spot fully open to air 
апа sunshine, and see that they are regularly supplied 
with water during the growing season. Occasional doses 
of liquid-manure are also of great service. If the pots are 
plunged they will not need so much water as if standin: 

on the ground. The result of such treatment is aod 
sturdy, well-ripened growth, which will produce a fair 
amount of flowers, but not equal to that of plants which 
have had a season to recover from the strain of forcing. 


Wistaria failing to bloom (F. H.).—Judging 
by your note, the Wistaria should have flowered by this 
time, and one cannot say positively the reason of its 
failing to do so. Perhaps it has been too liberally treated ; 
in any case, we should advise you to discontinue the top- 
dressing to see what effect this will have. Your better 
way will be to wait and see whether it flowers this season ; 
if not, you may try the effects of a course of pruning, 
which will often result in a good crop of blossoms. 
the flowering season is past any old wiry branches may be 
cut out, and early in July the shoots 
main or leading stems should be pinched back to within a 
foot or little more of the main stem, in order to check 
the very rampant growth. "These shoots will again break 
into growth from the buds just behind where the shoot 
was stopped, and after these shoots have grown a few 
inches they should be MOD The result of this will be 
the formation of flower-buds at the foot of the shoot first 
shortened. Early in the following spring these shoots 
should be cut back to within flve or six eyes of the main 
stem, and the young growths from these eyes are then to 
be treated in the same way as those of the previous year. 
By following this treatment, long continuous wreaths of 
flower will produced. When the leading stems have 
reached the length it is intended they should attain, they 
may also be stopped, in order to prevent a too wild and 
wandering style of growth. 

FRUIT. 

hg a Fig-tree (А. M. Wakefeld).—Figs 
fruit on the young wood of the previous year's growth, 
and unless that is well ripened you cannot ех to get 
much fruit. Nail in to the wall as many of the best shoots 
ав you can, at from 3 inches to 4 inches apart, then cut 
away all the rest. If the tree has been neglected it may 
be needful to cut out some of the old branches and lay in 
younger ones to replace them, but that you can decide 
for yourself. When Fig-trees are regularly pruned, that 
course of treatment is necessary, as the old branches in 
time become bare, When there is a bare stem with some 
young growths at the point, tie in beside the bare part 
some one or more young shoots in order to furnish the 
tree, 

Repotting Vines (Anzious, H. M.).—The present 
would be a very good time to repot your Vines into a size 
of pot sufficient to allow of new material surrounding the 
old ball, without disturbing it further than the removal of 
the drainage and a little of the soured surface. Good 
turfy loam, to which are added some }-inch bones, a little 
burnt refuse, and either a small quantity of decayed horse 
manure or а sprinkling of some 


roots are active, which may not be for quite a month. A 
warm temperature—60 oes at least—will be necessary to 
ensure ripe Grapes in July. Twelve-inch pots are those 
usually employed for Vines. 

Neglected Vines (R. J. Marsh).—The suggestion 
nado 07 your friend will not avail you much. There is 
nothing so good as maiden loam for renovating neglected 
Vines, supplemented by a good coat of cow manure if 
there is plenty of roots in the border to utilise it. We have 
had experience of Vine borders to which manure had been 
given annually, and in which there were practically no 
roots. These wandered away in search of better food 
in the garden plots adjoining. We, therefore, advise a 
search for roots, and, if present, apply some good manure 
fresh from the cow-yard or stable. A dressing of bone- 
meal, at once forked into the surface, will often prove 
attractive to roots, and set them moving near the surface, 
and the aim should then be to make every provision to 
retain them by making their surroundings attractive. If 
by chance the roots have Керей from the border, a trench 
dug on the extremity to the depth of the soil and drainage 
would intercept them, and compel root growth within the 
confined area desired. Some fresh soil incorporated with 
a little manure and bone-meal might be employed to fill 
in the trench, to stimulate immediate root action. 


VEGETABLES. 


Gas-lime and Potatoes (E. M. K.).—We could 
have better replied to your question as to the probable 
effect of a. dressing of -lime if you had mentioned the 
quantity of lime applied per rod. "The statement that you 
me a dressing of two loads to the garden conveys no 
ielpful information, as we know nothing of the extent of 
pose dressed. Usually, for moderately light soil half a 

ushel per rod is ample, whilst stiff or clay soils need 
three-fourths of a bushel. We should not regard such a 
dressing as at all harmful to a spring planted crop. The 
usual rule is to spread the lime in the autumn, allowing it 
to lie exposed for a month to pulverise and sweeten, then 
нага ib And dig it in deeply. As you had the lime dug 
in at the end of January, and should not think of planting 
Potatoes till April, we seê no reason to assume that any 
harm to the tubers whatever will follow. There has been 
& great deal of rain also since the dressing was laid on, 
greatly weakening its power. 

Rhubarb from seed (Ajaz).—Though seed that 
has been saved ве ly from the best varieties is offered 
by seedsmen, a mixed strain will DEUM result, however 
carefully saved ; but as growth develops the best plants 
can be selected. Sow the seed in boxes of light soil early 
in April, placing these оп a gentle hotbed, where the seed- 
lings will soon appear. These can be planted out in May 
or June, when they have been well hardened of. Seed 
may also be sown at the end of April, in the open air, 
thinly in drills, about 1} inches in depth and about 1 foot 


After | 


roduced by the | 


Vine manure, is | 
required. Water very carefully for a time, or until the | 





apart. In due time young plants will appear, when the 
strongest and best coloured may be selected, destroying 
the others. Leave them undisturbed the flrst season, 
transplanting them late in the autumn or in the spring of 
the following year. Оп no account should any stalks be 


pulled the flrst year after transplanting, and but few in | 


the second year. Afterthat time the seedlings will yield 
as well as plants that have been obtained by division. 


Preserving green Peas (Frank Wynne).—After 
shelling the Peas, mix with dry salt, about one handful of 
saltto a quart of Peas. Let them stand two days, and 
then put the Peas and the brine that has formed in 
bottles, shaking them well together. Then make some 
pese stoppers and put in the bottles, wrap them up in 
hay or straw, and place in the boiler. Fillin water enough 
to reach the necks of the bottles; then bring them to boil 
and let boil till the Peas begin to look tender, generally 
half an hour. Lift the boiler off, leaving the bottles till 
perfectly cold, when they are taken out. Cork with new 
scalded corks, and seal with sealing wax. Place them 
upright in the cellar, and when wanted for use, put the 
Peas in lukewarm water to soak overnight ; then prepare 
like fresh Peas. By this method they lose none of their 
original flavour. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Alpha.—What you want is ordinary mineral super- | 


phosphate of lime, not bone-meal. Superphosphate varies 
in quality, like other things, and the price should depend 
on the percentage of soluble phosphates. Bone Ир 
phosphate contains a proportion of nitrogen not found in 
mineral superphosphates, 2, Yes, - Anxious. — You 
ought to get someone to show you. It is difficult to 


explain in writing.—— Floral Enquirer.—We do not know 
the process by which the flowers are artificially coloured, 
and the fewer we see of them the better.——H. R. S., 


Botley.—Pines may be planted at any time from November 
to March when the weather is open. The distance apart 
will depend on the growth the trees make. If you find 
they are too thick you can easily thin out. 2, Far bette: 
buy young plants, which can be had very cheaply. 3, 
Cedars are raised from seed. See reply to “A. C.," re 
“ Propagating Cypress," in our issue of March 5, p. 12. —— 
A. M.—The mischief was caused, no doubt, by the fumes 
from the lamp, which perhaps had become dirty and 
smoked. Such lamps, to be a success, must be scrupu- 
lously clean, and then there is no trouble with them. 

Catalpa.—The reason of the red.spider coming is that 
you are keeping the house too dry. You ought to have 
thoroughly cleaned all the woodwork, and also painted 
the rods with an insecticide.——S. W.—The best way is to 
zrub the roots up, which is a very easy process, while it 
is also the quickest and, in the end, the most satisfac- 
tory.——Cactus.—1, Certainly a very good plan, but you 
must allow at least 6 inches all round, otherwise the 
plants will suffer. All, however, depends on the size of 
the plant you want tolift. 2, Yes, leaf-soil answers for 











cuttings. The best soil for Roses is not too heavy 
loam, of a good depth. If very heavy soil, then 
a little leaf-soil will be an advantage. Greywell. 
—As we have so often said, it is quite impossible 


for us to advise without seeing the ground and knowin 
what you care to spend in laying out the Dine So 
Machin.—We take it your Carnations are in the open air. 
There is nothing amiss with the foliage, but we suspect 
the sparrows have been eating the tops of the plants, 
which they very often do. The piece you send is not from 
a Malmaison form.—— D. T.—A superficial yard isa square 
yard, 3 feet by 3 feet. Rector.—No cause for alarm. 
There is nothing whatever amiss with the Apple shoots 
you send. We would not advise you to use the stock you 
mention.——Mujlis.—From what we can gather from your 
note, which is not at all clear, we fear you can do little 
with such a place during the summer and autumn months. 
Rev. G. Beebee.—The best thing for your purpose 
would be Ionopsidium acaule, an annual. The Selaginella 
would also be suitable. This can be had in plants, and be 
divided up and placed in your small vases.—— Girl Gar- 
dener.—1, No; you cannot do this now, You ought to 
have earried out the work in the autumn. 2, Cut off the 
unripened point of the shoot only. It will possibly then 
flower all along the shoot.——M. L. Holland.—Yes, we 
find traces of the fungus on the Hollyhock leaves. Try 
syringing with Bordeaux-mixture, which may possibly 
check the disease. We do not керү to queries by post. 
——H. К. S.—1, The soil you send is of no use whatever 
for Palms, as it has no body. A good sandy loam, to 
which may be added some rotten manure, such as that you 
send, is the best for Palins. 2, Yes, if mixed with some 
loam, as for the Palms. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—F. S.—1, Megasea cordifolia ; 
2, Send in flower; 3, Caladium esculeutum.—— D. T. 
1, Dendrobium nobile var.; 2, Aérides sp.; 3, Libonia 


floribunda.——J. Bradley.—1, Lord Roberts; 2, Red 
You ought to get the 


Rover ; 3, Yes; 4, Guiding Star. 
official Catalogue and Cultural Guide of the National 
Dahlia Society from P. W. Tulloch, Sterndale, New Church- 
road, Hove, Sussex.——Fred.—1, Polygonum capitatum ; 
2, Selaginella viticulosa; 3, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 
4, Salvia rutilans. —— Miss Tipton. — ), Statice 
Bonduelli; 2, Statice sinuata. Don. — 1, Euony- 
mus radicans variegatus; 2, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 
3, Sedum Send in flower ; 4, Juniperus virginiana. —— 
J. W. White.—The plant you refer to is no doubt Selagi- 
nella lépidophylla, which was figured and described in our 
issue of Jan. 30, 1904, page 601, which see. It is a native 
of Mexico. It is questionable whether you will succeed in 

wing those you have, as they are likely quite dead. 

nquirer.—Eupatorium riparium. 








Catalogues received. —Katzenstein and Ruff, 
Atlanta, Georgia, —List of American Trees and Shrubs 
— ood and Sons, Southampton.—Catalogue of 
Farm ds for 1904,.—— Barr and Sons, King-street, 
Covent Garden.—List of Anemones, onias, Lilies, &с., 
and other Bulbs and Tubers for Winter and Spring 
Planting. 
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Handle Knives, а real good 
wa if gach? Ivory Handle Budding Кане, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR MARKET. 
Usiess there is a chance of disposing of the 
homs locally, I would not advise anyone with 


limited glass accommodation to grow Chrysan- | 


themums for profit. Prices in the London and 


large provincial markets range from fifty to one | 


hundred per cent. lower than was the case 
twenty years ago. I remember the time when 
that old. semi-double variety, Ethel, made one 
shilling per dozen blooms in December; in- 
curved varieties, such as Princess Teck, making 
trem fourpeuce to sixpence per bloom. 
those days, a fair sized house, filled with well- 
sewn plants of late-hlooming kinds, represen- 
tla goodly sum, Nowadays, Chrysanthemums 


will frequently have to be sold in Covent Gar- | 


den, so late as January, at four shillings per 
doven bunches. The worst part of it is that 
the bunches may not now, as formerly, consist 
vf single blooms: they must be formed of 
sprays, unless the plants have been much dis- 
ludded and the blooms are much larger than 
when little or no disbudding is done. 


Although prices never rule high enough to 
vive the grower a good season, they often fall 
w low as to leave the barest margin for profit. 
There are times when the glut of bloom is so 
great that salesmen have a difliculty in clearing 
it off, even at ridiculously low prices; this 
Icing especially the case with the mid-season 
kinds, Phe fact is there is such a large amount 
uf lass from which the owners can get nothing 


ira November till February, unless they fill | 


then with Chrysanthemums. What may be 
termed the three-course system is much in 
segue among London market growers. They 
^anmence with Strawberries, which come off in 
‘me to plant Cucumbers or Tomatoes, these being 
cleaved out in autumn for the Chrysanthemums, 

The great extension of Chrysanthemum 
culture for market within these last few years 
is undoubtedly owing to the fact that many 
kinds can be grown almost as easily as 
(ablages. Young plants set out in June can 
lw lifted in autumn full of buds, and will 
exjerience scarcely any check. The difference 
in the expense of growing Chrysanthemums in 
this way and in pots is very great, and 
unless the production of very fine blooms is 
aimed at, time and labour are thrown away, for 
lifted plants, if well attended to, will scarcely 
feel the check. In the case of plants grown in 
this way, my practice has been to take out a 
suficient number of stools, lay them in a cold- 
frame till April, then pull them to pieces and 
dibble them into nice free soil. It topped 
they will make nice bushy little stuff by the 
ead of May, and if carefully lifted” will 
become established in a fortnight. The best 
way is to plant in 4-feet beds, as this admits of 
tosvattention inthematter of watering;staking, 
sud, iu the case of late varieties, protecting 
trom frost. I have seen it stated that plants 
raised in the above manner do not give such 
cord blooms аз when raised from cuttings, but 
їп mY experience there is absolutely no 





In | 


[open ground all through the autumn, it is an 
| e matter to pull them to pieces, more 
‘especially as the kinds that one can rely on 
со do well under this system root freely and 
| make an abundance of cuttings. The incurved 
| and some of the finest exhibition kinds are by 
| no means so easily managed, so that if they are 
| to be grown as market. kinds, the usual method 
of propagation must be resorted to. I used to 
grow the Teck varieties for market, getting 
them in at Christmas and the New Year, but I 
| never could do anything with them planted out, 
and I found that they needed a lot of care 
during the growing time if the foliage was 
to be kept in good condition until the 
flowers expanded. In the case of such 
kinds as L. Canning, W. H. Lincoln, 
which will not succeed on the planting- 
out system, pot culture is, of course, necessary. 
Fortunately, the number of really fine market 
kinds that can be grown on the lifting system 








varieties that may be grown for the production 
of specimen blooms more or less big, and some 
late ones, there is no necessity to resort to the 
troublesome and expensive method of pot cul. 
ture. The labour of potting and the constant 
attention in the matter of watering are so great 
that one ought to make from twopence to six- 
pence per bloom, according to the number of 
jXossoms taken from a plant. These prices 
cannot, however, nowadays be depended on in 
the London markets, but they can be had where 
there is a local trade. The fact is, the flower 
lover never gets the full benetit of low prices. 
І have noticed that retailers’ prices seem to be 
fixed according to the season, not according to 
the rate at which he may happen to be able to 
| buy, which is bad policy. I have known times 
when retailers could buy at 1s. 6d. per dozen 
bunches, but they kept the price up to eight- 
pence per dozen sprays, whereas half that 
amount would give good returns, and many 


would buy who cannot now afford to do so. In 
the matter of 
EARLY-FLOWERING KINDS I do not see how 





the Desgranges varieties can be dispensed with; 
they are sometimes more profitable than late 
kinds, especially when early nutumn frosts are 
so sharp that they cut off Dahlias and other 
things. This variety can be planted out for 
the summer, and if carefully lifted just as the 
buds form will experience no check. — Ryecroft 
Glory is still one of the best early flowering 
kinds, and I doubt if there is a better for 
pot culture. It is vigorous but compact, and 
where rather large plants in 8-inch pots are re- 

uired it is just the thing. With Harvest 
ТОМ, Goacher's Crimson, Pink and White 
O. J. Quintus, one may have a good succession 
of bloom üp to November, when Elaine, Source 
d'Or and its yellow variety Lizzie Adcock, Jolly 
Rose, M. J. Molin, a fine crimson, Pluie d'Or, 
a compact grower, requiring no staking, 
come eu Coming to lite Hlowerlog kinds that 
one may rely on for a supply during De- 
cember and up to the end of January, 
Icannot do better than give a list of those 
grown by one of our market growers, who cul- 
tivated about 130,000 plants: Bonnie Dundee, 
Belle of Castlewood, E. G. Hill, Framfield 





is increasing, so that, except in the case of | 





Tuxedo, Wilfrid Marshall. 
grown on the lifting system, as can Qucen of 
the Exe, which is one of the finest late Decem- 
ber kinds in cultivation. L. Canning and W. 
Н. Lincoln are still grown, but they cannot be 
janted out. Гога Brooke and its variety, 
Crimson Brooke, should in any case be grown 
for Christmas and early January, the latter 
being the finest crimson we have for late work. 
During the last few years rust has been very 
troublesome in some places; indeed, the culture 
of Chrysanthemums а become very difficult. 
No certain cure seems to have been discovered, 
hut some varieties are less liable to he affeeted 
than others. One large trade grower says; 
“Why grow kinds that take the rust, when 
there are enough rust-proof ones to go through 
the season with?” He gives the following as 
enjoying immunity from disease: Beauty of 
Scholing, Bronze Fabre, Caprice du Printemps, 
Captain. Bellamy, Clinton. Chalfont, Etoile du 
Feu, Eynsford White, Francois Pilau, Harry 
Н. Parr, Jolly Rose, Mad. A. Chatin, M. 
Joanny Molin, Mrs. J. Cooper, Mrs. Sarah 
Owen, Soleil d'Octobre, Lord Brooke, and Yel- 
low Brooke. All these varieties are suitable 
for lifting. 

White flowers being always in demand, and 
being especially valuable at Christmas and New 
Year, growers are naturally anxious to have 
the best late white. Asa fact, the beau-ideal 
late white Chrysanthemum has yet to be raised, 
all existing kinds having some defect. L. Can- 
ning can only be grown in pots, and does not 
last well when cut; Mad. A. Chatin is dwarf, 
is rust-proof, lifts well, but has a rather weak 
neck ; Mrs. Joseph Thompson is grand in some 
places, but goes blind in others; Madame 

"herese Panckoucke rusts badly ; Letrier is a 
good late kind, but uncertain; and Mrs. Н. 


Cannell, although fine in quality, is of 
no good for lifting. Soil and lorality 
seem to so affect these late whites 
that one never quite knows how they 
are going to behave. The safest way 


is to try them all, and it will then he seen 
which is best suited to the locality. If there 
is an intention to grow specimen blooms, and 
there is always a demand in the London 
markets for them, any of the fine Japanese 
varieties favoured by exhibitors can be em- 
ployed. Comparatively few will, however, 
care to incur the great amount of labour 
which the production of these big flowers 
entails, and they »re certainly not needed for 
a local trade. One great advantage of growing 
on the lifting system is that a man who is 
obliged to be much away from home can 
always rely on getting a lot of good plants. 
Some florists do a jobbing trade, and never 
know when they may be called out; they 
cannot manage the constant watering of u 
thousand Chrysanthemums in pots, but they 
want a lot of bloom all the same. When once 
the young plants have taken hold of the 
ground they need but little attention, keep- 
ing down weeds, and, in a very hot, dry time, 
an becasional watering, being the principal 
work. connected with them. have found it 
most convenient to plant in 4-feet beds, as this 
allows of easy supervision, Staking can be 
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easily managed, and in hoeing one is not 
obliged to go among the plants. A 4-feet bed 
will take three rows from 15 inches to 16 inches 
upart, according to the variety. I do not care 
for dung in the growth of Chrysanthemums, 
except in the case of a top-dressing. If dug 
in in the usual way the roots are sure to run 
down to it, whereas the object should be to 
get a mat of roots near the surface, so that 
when lifted the plants do not feel the check 
overmuch. When removed to their winter 
«quarters take care that they get plenty of 
water until new roots are formed, and keep 
rather close for about ten days. Late kinds 
should be protected in some way against 
autumn frosts. (rood thick canvas will keep 
off ordinary October frosts, but mats are 
safer. J. CORNHILL. 


STOPPING AND TIMING. 
ТАМ growing fifty Chrysanthemums, of which I send you 
a list of names. How often should they be stopped” >, 


When should they be stopped for the last time? 3, What 
buds shall I retain ?—ВкрА. 

[Already this season, and frequently in 
the spring of last year, we have given 
numerous detailed lists of Chrysanthemums, 
in each of which the time for pinching 
the plants has been specially considered. 
If you will look through the issues of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for the period referred 
to, many of the varieties mentioned in your 
list will be found and the necessary informa- 
iion forthcoming. We regret that pressure 
upon our space precludes us from dealing 
separately with each variety you mention. 
We, therefore, propose in this article to lay 
down lines for you and others to work upon, 
in the hope that they may meet the needs 
of others as well as yourself. What, after 
all, is the object aimed at when the plants 
nre pinched, as is now becoming so popular? 
The object in pinching the lante is two- 
fold. In the krst instance, this is done 
with the object of encouraging, or, rather, 
hastening the production of the much-to-be- 
desired buds. By “pinching” we mean 
taking out the point of cack shoot, thus 
subsequently causing plants so treated to 
break out into several lateral or side shoots. 
Stopping, or topping, as some describe it, is to 
pinch back or cut ‘back the young plants to 
within three or four leaves of their base. This 
is a somewhat drastic method to follow, and 
is only done now with plants intended for 
grouping, as thus treated the plants are kept 
dwarf, and, in consequence, are more easily 
dealt with when arranging a group for effect 
at an exhibition. Too often, OEE езре- 
cially when the plants are cut back into the 
hard, or fairly hard, wood of the fast-developing 
plants, they break away irregularly. Some o 
the shoots possess wonderful strength and 
vigour, while others on the same nlant are 
weak and fall short altogether of the better 
one. Pinching, however, is followed with 
more or less success, and if the grower is a 
keen observer there is no doubt whatever that 
it is a great aid in the production of handsome 
blooms for exhibition and other uses. All 
Chrysanthemums do not take kindly to pinch- 
ing, the exceptions to this rule invariably 
developing their buds quite naturally, and ata 
period when it is safe to anticipate successful 
results. Pinching is done either with the 
object of securing or retaining second crown- 
buds, or else, as is the case with late sorts, 
hurrying forward the first crown-buds. The 
former method is the more popular, as blooms 
developing from a second crown-bud selection 
invariably open kindly and in good form, and 
their colour more often is of the best. For 
this reason, then, chief interest centres round 
plants intended to produce second crown-buds. 

he difficulty is increased because our Chrys- 
anthemums vary so much in their period of 
flowering. If left to develop their second 
crown-buds in a natural manner they would bs 
produced at a time that would spread the 
flowering season over ths autumn months, say, 
from late October till December was well 
advanced. Now most exhibitors want their 
blooms during the first or second week in 
November, and, in consequence, the grower 
has to arrange to defer the flowering period of 
the late October sorts and forward the blos- 
soming of the late November and early 
December varieties, so that they may all bloom 








within a comparatively limited period. On 
the face of things this may seem to be a very 
difficult matter, but it is not so hard to under- 
stand as it looks in the first instance. Assum- ' 
ing the grower knows his plants, or, at least, 
knows their characteristies sufliciently well to 
determine which are early, mid-season, and 
late, he may proceed with the work with 
every hope of success. Begin with the late- | 
flowering kinds. Should the grower desire , 
second crown-buds he should pinch his plants | 
as early in March as possible, completing this 
set at the latest by the end of the third week 
in this month. In the case of plants wanted | 
for a first crown-bud selection, pinch the 
plants during the earlier duys of May. From 
these pinchings take up three shoots, more or | 
less, in each instance, as soon as they are large | 
enough to discern. In the сазе of a second 
crown-bud selection subsequent buds must. be 
left to develop naturally.  Mid-season varie- 
ties in most instances come fairly well to time, 
und the resulting second crown-buds are the 


From 


Flowers of Helianthus rigidus in a jar. 


only ones that should be selected. Tt is better, 
however, even with these so-called mid-season 
kinds, to pinch the plants, generally speaking, 
about the first week in April, and, in some 
instances, during the closing days of March. 
Second crown-buds from plants of this charac- 
ter may be depended on to develop good blooms | 
in every sense and at a period that may be 
relied upon forexhibition. The semi-early and 
late October flowering kinds are a somewhat 
limited quantity, yet there are among them 
several very choice and valuable kinds. As a 
rule, they are of the easiest possible culture, 
and amateurs and others should begin with a 
limited selection. These semi-early and late 
October flowering kinds should be pinched 
about mid-April. Menipulated at that time, 
they should produce their second crown-buds 
in late August, and the resulting flowers 
should be fully expanded by the first week 
in November. 

We hope these remarks are quite clear to 
you, as we have endeavoured to make the 





a photograph sent by Mr. A. Scott, Streatham. 


| appear, to be replanted at once in a more cot 





matter as plain as possible. We take from 
your list types for you to work by. Mutual 


Friend and Mrs. E. W. Clarke may be con. 
sidered fairly late sorts; Simplicity and W, 
К. Church are mid-season sorts; Rayon. 
nante and Mons. W. Holmes, October flowering 
kinds; Orange Masse, Crimson Précocité, La 
Vierge, and Mrs. Cullingford are early-flower. 
ing sorts, and should be grown freely.—E. (.] 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


HARPALIUM RIGIDUM (SYN. HELI. 
ANTHUS RIGIDUS). 


Ir there is one plant in the garden for which 
annual replanting would appear a necessity, it 
is the above in all its forms. The plant travels 
by means of underground shoots, or stolons as 
they are called by botanists, and this year may 
spring up in various directions fully 18 inches 
or 2 feet away from the spot where in 1903 it 
was planted. In the woodland or the shrubbery 
border this is exactly what is required ; in the 


garden it is a little troublesome at times. 
is, therefore, in some degree necessary if tl 
desire is to obtain a fairly compact mass 
colour that the new growths be lifted as the 















venient spot. The plant is not weedy 
troublesome, but merely of a roving natur 
which is due to a peculiar manner the ne 
shoots have of radiating from the origi 
plant. In autumn may be found а budli 
growth, terminating a long, fleshy stem unde 
ground and a few root-fibres attached. ; 
spring this bud develops the annua! growth f 
flowering, while quietly underground ne 
shoots are pushing their way, and when at ¢ 
end of their tether, so to speak, form a Ù 
anew. These are the flowering points of t 
ensuing year. This bud growth is virtually 
annual, the bud formed late in 1903 flowerin 
in 1904, and dying away when its function 
at an end. he capacity of the plant! 
traveling is greatly Mugen ted when grow 
in very light soils. he illustration of 
flowers of this in a vase shows well how 09 
it is for cutting, 
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ORCHIDS. 


MAXILLARIAS. 
ANYONE interested in Orchids may safely take 


up the culture of Maxillarias, as they are easily | 


grown, and, as a rule, very free flowering. 
Pot culture suits them best, and as they are 
impatient of root disturbance, healthy speci- 
mens may have these of a fairly good size, so 
that, by removing the surface compost as it 
becomes necessary and substituting fresh, they 
may be kept in good condition for several 
years without turning them out of the pots. 
For the strongest-growing kinds a little good 
fibrous loam may [A added to equal parts of 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, while weaker 
plants and smaller specimens should have the 
Moss and peat only. The roots in most cases 
being somewhat large and fleshy, it is best to 
add plenty of crocks and charcoal to this, and 
use the peat in as rough lumps as possible con- 
sistent with the size of the pots. Drain the 
litter well, cover the drainage with a little 
rough Moss, and fix the plants very firmly in 
potion, If roots are plentiful, 
aud these are likely to be active, 
there is no need to elevate the 
jseudo-bulbs above the rims of 
the pots; on the other hand, 
small or  badly-rooted plants 
may be so treated with advan- 
tage. Always endeavour to 
repot when new roots сап be 
seen starting from the pseudo- 
bulbs, for it is not wise to 
water much at the root after 
netting until root action again 

es piace, nnd Maxillarias 
are easily injured by being much 
dried after disturbance. _ 

Though recognised as cool 
Orchids, Maxillarias are better 
after repotting for a nice 
genial temperature and moist 
atmosphere. When well in 
поз quite a cool house and 
shade from bright sunshine, д 
tee circulation of air, and con- 
чапу moist atmosphere are 
the conditions under which they 
thrive. The temperature must 
always be kept below 70 degs., 
if possible, in the height- of 
summer, while in winter 60 
degs. is ample by day when 
the weather is dull, and 50 degs. 
ora little over at night. As 
lng as growth continues, and 
until the pseudo-bulbs are quite 
finished and hard, water must 
le given. During the resting 
sason the less water they 
have the better, as long as the 
seudo-bulbs remain plump, 
mt allow no shrivelling. Tho 
under - mentioned kinds are 
among the best and most gene- 
ally grown, though a consider- 
able number of small and un- 
desirable species exist. In 

M. GRANDIFLORA the sepals, petals, and the 
zround colour of the lip are white, the last 
marked with bright purple at the sides, the 
front portion yellow. This species grows 
naturally high up on the Peruvian Andes, and 
^a widely distributed plant in Western South 
America. 

M. HARRISONLZ is perhaps best known as a 
Lyeaste, but is often met with under the old 
nime, The blossoms are beautiful, sweetly 
scented, and last a long time in good order. 
The ground colour is white, the lip purple in 
front, yellowish below, with lines of red and 
yellow on the inner side. This likes a little 
more warmth than the majority of the kinds, 
thriving well at the cool end of the Cattleya- 
louse. 

M. LCTEO-ALBA is a singular-looking plant 
"len in bloom, the outer. segments taking an 
almost triangular form, the shorter erect petals 
‘ax ny yellow with a white base, The centre 
lobe of the lip 13 yellow, with a profusion 
cf short woolly hairs, the erect side lobes 
ne streaked with purple. It grows very 
reely. 

Y TRES (here figured) is a winter flowering 
-pecies, bearing small but brightly coloured 


| white, with deep crimson spots at the base, the 





| 


Maxillaria picta var. 





blossoms. "These are very freely produced, the 
sepals and petals peculiarly incurved, bright 
orange-yellow dotted with crimson-purple, the 
lip white with purple spots. 

M. SANDERIANA is the richest coloured and 
best in the genus. The spikes are pushed 
horizontally from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, 
and each carries a single flower avout 5 inches 
across. The petals and sepals are of the purest 


lip being of the same rich tint. 


М. TENUIFOLIA is of a different habit from 
those named above. The flowers, which occur 
singly on short stalks and are crimson-red 
with yellowish markings, have a very peculiar 
but not unpleasant odour. Its culture may be 
similar to that given to other kinds, excepting 
that a little more Moss may be used with 
advantage, care also being taken that the 
pseudo-bulbs do not get out of reach of the 
compost. 

M. vENUsTA flowers at different times of the 
year. In this the sepals and petals are creamy- | 
white, the lip yellowish, marked with crimson. 





It is the easiest of all to grow, never failing to 
flower when healthy and well established, the 
blossoms also lasting well. 


Rhodanthes.—One of the pretticst of 
annuals for blooming in pots in the greenhouse 
in spring and early summer is the Rhodanthe. 
The blossoms of pink and white are favourites 
with many, in the season, for the decoration of 
windows and tables ; and in this connection it 
is a great favourite with market growers, many 
thousands of pots being offered for sale in May 
and June. e Rhodanthe is not at all difti- 
cult to grow, and those who desire a few pots in 
their houses in summer should give the matter 
of seed sowing attention now. Select shallow 

os or boxes, filled with light soil in which 
Lee well should form a part; sow the seed 
thinly, and when the plants have got well into 
their second leaf shift them into inch or 
6-inch pots —hfteen to eighteen in each ; place 


them on a shelf near the glass, water sparingly | 


at first, and put a few thin twigs in each pot, 
and round them tie raffia. Аз is well known 
by those who have had experience with them, 
the blossoms, when dry, last some time atter 





the small pea like leaves havo decayed.— | 
LEAHURST, 


ROSES.. 





SINGLE TEA ROSES. 


THERE is a great future for these charming 
Roses. At present these single Teas have 
mainly come from Ireland, and we are deeply 
grateful to Messrs. Dickson for sending 
them out. Irish Beauty is a very hand- 
some variety, its snowy - white blossoms 
being fully 5 inches across. They are borne 
in clusters, and the golden anthers con- 
siderably enhance the Ез of the blos- 
som. Irish Glory is a very striking flower of 
large size. The colour is marbled УЫ; 
Visitors to the Temple Show of the National 
Rose Society admired this Rose, and surely no 
double Rose looked more beautiful. The 
growth is free, so much so that it would make 
a good climber for a 6-feet or 7-feet wall, and 
being so perpetual the plant is rarely ever 
without buds. These buds ere they unfold are 
quite elongated and make charming coat 
flowers. Miss Wilmott is a single Tea or 
Noisette, emanating, undoubtedly, from 





From a photograph by Mr. Geo. E. Low in the Trinity College Botanical Gardens, Dublin, 


L'Ideal 16 is not such a good grower as tho 
last two, albeit the colour is very striking, 
something in the way of L'Ideal. The three 
novelties of 1903 have scarcely been sufliciently 
tested to enable me to form a true opinion, but 
I like the look of them. Their names 
Irish Brightness, Irish Star, and Irish Pride. 
These single-flowered Tea Roses as specimen 
lants may not equal such single Roses as 
Cards Pillar, but they are far more useful, 
seeing that they go on flowering almost for tho 


whole of the year. Rosa. 
ТЕА ROSES FOR FORCING NEXT 


WINTER. 


I was very successful with my Tea Roses last summer and 
autumn. I had a very good crop of bloom, and it appears 
I will be as successful shortly. have a small house with 
Teas, a few of which are showing bud, and all have luxu- 
riant, healthy foliage. I would like to start a few in 
November or December to have bloom in March. How сан 
T prepare them, and what period of rest would thev 
require ? Would the plants I have just now showing 
bloom do, or would I require a fresh batch? I can give 
heat in hot water pipes in severe weather 50 degs. to 
55 degs. What heat would they require, and what sorts 
are most suitable? Ihave A. Ollivier, S. A. Prince, Perlo 
des Jardins, Liberty, Sunrise, Bridesmaid, Niphetos, Pau! 
Dubrieul. Mrs. W. J. Grant. Would Hybrid "Teas.not b> 


| more suitable for winter flowering than Teas? Ihave Teas 
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that are not showing buds I l prenume will flower all right 
later, They were ай pruned and started about January 
95! h.—P. S. 


ı The plants you have, which are soon about 
to flower, will be suitáble for forcing next 
sason. Our plan is as follows: When the 
plants have finished flowering (which would be 
in April) they are shortened back a little, well 
syringed on every favourable occasion, and 
encouraged to make their second blossoming 
as quickly as possible, for, of course, by May 
the sun obtains considerable power, and, con- 
sequently, very little artificial heat is required. 
After this second blossoming the plants are 
placed for a week or two in a cold pit facing 
south, and about the end of June they are 
repotted. Keep the plants in the cold-pits 
until about August, when you may stand them 
out on a bed of ashes. Allow them to obtain 
all the sun you possibly can, for it is essential 
that the wood be well ripened. Take them 
under cover about the middle of October and 
prune in November. You will find a tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. a very safe one. It is far 
better to give this regularly than a fluctuating 
temperature of sometimes more and sometimes 
less. The Hybrid Teas are certainly the best 
for slow forcing, and we would suggest the 
following kinds, which, with those you now 
have, would give a fine range of colour: 
Caroline Testout, Gloire Lyonnaise, Marquise 
Litta, Mme. Ravary, Lady ‘Battersea, Duchess 
of Albany, Augustine Guinoisseau, L'Inno- 
cence, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and Clara 
Watson. The Tea Roses which are not now 
flowering will almost be certain to do so at the 
second growth. This non-flowering sometimes 
arises from unripened wood, but not always.] 





Rose Monsieur Desir(H.T.).—How fragrant is this 
fine Rose, and its colour, too, is excellent. I consider it a 
sterling variety both for indoor and outdoor culture. 
Although it is termed a climbing Rose, the variety may 
very successfully be wn as a bush. The colour is 
velvety-crimson, with just a shading of violet, which 
enhances its beauty rather than otherwise.—Rosa. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BIRDS IN MY GARDEN. 

Тне blackbird is always with us, and if there 
is а fruit of any sort ripe, look out, for it will 
eat it or begin it if not covered up. The 
thrush is also always present, and does very 
little harm, asa rule. The missel thrush is as 
bad as the blackbird where Cherries are grown. 
The wood-pigeon comes in the winter for the 
Ivy berries, and also clears off all the green 
stuff, Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, etc. The 
hawtinch, shy bird as it is, in a single morning 
will destroy a row of Peas. "The greenfinch, if 
the small seeds are not protected, or covered 
with red lead, pulls them up. The grey linnet 
takes toll of the ripening seeds. The hedge- 
sparrow does no harm at any time. The house- 
sparrow is always a rogue, and also drives the 
martins from their nests for his own use. The 
great titmouse in the autumn, together with 
the blue titmouse, starts on all the best fruit 
at the stem end. The long-tailed titmouse 
does no harm at all. The starling picks up 
the grubs, also pulls up the smaller 

ding plants and Shallots and makes the garden 
untidy with the material which it drops about 
in making its nest. It is also as bad as the 
blackbirds for Cherries. The green wood- 
pecker, with its merry laugh, does no harm. 
lefancy it eats the ants. The pheasant 
walks round my garden, and I cannot see 
it has done any harm, or a covey of partridges 
at times on the lawn only eats the Grass. 
The tree-creeper climbs round the trees for 
insects alone. The goldfinch always builds in 
my garden, and takes no toll but Lettuce-seed. 
The pied fly-catcher also always builds in the 


walls, lives on insects, but eats the live bees | J 


from the hives. The wren lives entirely on 
insects, also the golden-crested wren builds 
here and lives in the same way. The pied 
wagtail, called here the dishwasher, also lives 
on insects alone. The nightingale comes every 
year punctually. The evejar, or goatsucker, 
flies round in the summer evenings, as also does 
the barn-owl. Neither of these do any harm. 
The cuckoo is quite at home here when the 
time comes and helps clear off the caterpillars. 
The rook never comes into the garden except 
for mischief ; as also does the jackdaw. These 
carry off the young chickens, and at times a 


sparrow-hawk is very troublesome, coming 


time after time for the young chickens in the | 


coops ; the best way is to let the old hen out 
and she will bravely attack and often beat off 
the hawk. The kestrel at times flies over, but 
never comes down in the garden. There are 
several visit in this way but never settle. 
Among these are the seagulls, the heron, the 
magpie, the lapwing, the skylark, and the 
swift. The kingfisher I have seen at the bottom 
of the meadow over the stream. The wryneck 


quent the gardens for insects, also help them- 
| selves to Red Currants and Raspberries, going 
through the wire netting. e red-backe 

shrike comes here every year. The robin stops 
here for good, and is a dire enemy to wire- 
worm, but likes to get into the greenhouse for 
insects, but begins with the bunches of Grapes on 
the top. The nuthatch, with his merry note, is 
often about. The moorhen walks across the 
garden at times, and does no harm. The jay 
comes for Peas and Black Currants, and is shy. 
The dove is here all the summer, and feeds 
quite tamely with my fowls. One of the worst 


alone that has fruit buds on it. A wild duc 
was in my orchard pond last week, and some 


returned. The swallow and the martin are 
here all the summer, and do nothing but good. 
This makes, I believe, about fifty kinds of 
birds that I have known frequent my garden. 
I can grow nothing in the way of soft fruit 
without covering up in a wire cage or with fish 
netting. The coloured Primroses just coming 
out are plucked off clean. The buds are 
cleaned off. I tie up the Gooseberry-bushes 
in the winter to protect them. I seldom dis- 
turb the birds, except when they much provoke 
me by their mischief, but I am quite satisfied 
that there is much more harm done by them 
than good ; and there are nests about, I might 
say, almost as thick as Blackberries. I am 
overrun with birds when the Cherries are 
ripe—it is nothing unusual for twenty birds 
to be killed before breakfast. This keeps on 
day by day, but the birds keep coming. 
Ewhurst, Sussex. HOMas Daws. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Insect in Cherry buds.—I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you can tell me what eats the buds of my May 
Duke Cherry in this way, and what remedy I can apply 
for the future? I washed the tree with caustic soda about 
a fortnight ago, and did not notice the damage then. 
There are a great many undamaged buds still, which I 
should be glad to save.—H. M. Swanwick. 


[I have very carefully examined the buds you 
sent, and cannot find any trace of insects in 
them. "They appear to meto have been injured 
by some bird, which probably found some 
insect in them, for the buds themselves were 
not eaten. If you would send up a few shoots 
I might be able to throw some light upon the 
cause of the injuries.—G. 8. 8.] 


An Australian cockroach.—I send you two 
beetles, and wish to know if you can give me any informa- 
tion about them? То what кре do they belong; and 
can they be exterminated? 1 have been troubled with 
them in the greenhouses for several years, and have tried 
many remedies without success. I have had all the green- 
houses emptied, disinfected, painted, and thoroughly 
cleansed, and still the beetles are found occasionally. 
Poison has been tried, also traps, out of which these beetles 
can climb. It is thought the beetles came with some 
Orchids.—J. Samiti. 

—-— I shall be much obliged if you can tell me thename 
of the enclosed insect? It was found in a friend's green- 
house, which is overrun with them. I should also like to 
know of the best way of getting rid of them, as a great 
deal of damage is done to the Vines? Are they British 
insects, or do you think the ova or larve may have come 
over from foreign parts in cases of plants or bulbs, several 
рея of which have been received from abroad? І shall 

e I pleased with any information you can give me.— 
. T. №. 

[The two larger insects which you sent are 
specimens of a cockroach (Periplaneta austra- 
lasiæ) nearly allied to our only too common 
black beetle. It isa native of Australia, but 
has come to this country, no doubt, as a **stow- 
away," and now pas to be thoroughly 
naturalised in greenhouses in various parts of 
England. The smaller black insect is one of 
our common ground beetles (Abax striola), and 
will do no harm to your plants. These beetles 
are carnivorous, living on small insects, etc., 


so they should be rather encouraged. The 
cockroaches may be killed hy the same means 





always gives its spring note in my gar- 
den just before the cuckoo comes. he 
whitethroat and lesser whitethroat fre- 


culprits is the bullfinch, which leaves nothing | 


| teal came a few years since, but have not |! the open ground. 


| flowering in the greenhouse should be potted 





as our domestic pest. If you can find that they 
hide themselves in any cracks in the brickwork, 
etc., particularly those near the hot-water 
pipes, blow insect powder into them every day 
or a fortnight with one of the bellows sold for 
that purpose, or, ifthe position of the cracks 
will allow, pour boiling water into them. 
Sometimes the pests hide under pots, in which 
case the pots should be lifted, and the insects 


destroyed. They may also be killed by the 
poisonous te sold for killing cockroaches, or 
they may be trapped by placing small basins 


half full of beer and sugar near their haunts; 
if the basins are sunk so that their brims are 
almost level with the ground so much the 
better. If not, some pieces of lath, ete., must 


| be placed so that the insects can reach the edge 


of the basin. Prompt means should be taken 


| to get rid of them, as they are very destructive. 


—G. 8. S.J 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY SHRUBS IN THE GREENHOUSE, 


Ir has long been the custom to force some of 


| our hardy shrubs prematurely into bloom, but à 


fact not so generally recognised is, that given 
only ordinary greenhouse temperature they 
may be had in flower much earlier than those 
Plants intended {ог 
in the autumn, given a good watering, and 
stood out-of-doors. It is very essential to see 
that they are not allowed to suffer from want 
of water, for the object in potting thus early 
is to encourage as far as possible the formation 
of new roots, as the flowers on these partially- 
established plants last longer than on those 
which are just potted when they are taken under 
glass. Soon after Christmas the first batch 
should be removed into the greenhouse, and 
the others at intervals of a week or fortnight. 
When the flowering season is over they should 
not be exposed to the frosts and cutting winds 
of early spring, as the young foliage is very 
tender, Pu if cut the plants receive a severe 
check. For this reason they must be protected 
till the sharp weather is past, and then either 
planted out or retained in pots till the next 
season, for both methods of treatment have 
their advocates. The most suitable shrubs for 
flowering in the greenhouse are 

AZALEAS. — By far the most extensively-grown 
kind nowadays is А. mollis, characterised by a 
compact habit of growth and terra-cotta-tinted 
flowers, but what are usually known as- Ghent 
Azaleas, the blossoms of which are smaller, 
but most profusely borne, are equally pretty. 
and, in fact, from their less lumpy growth, 
preferred by some. All of them have such 
dense masses of roots that they can be lifted 
and potted with scarcely any check. 

DEvTZIA GRACILIS.— The pure white flowers 
of this Deutzia are admired bv everyone, and 
this, combined with the profusion in which 
they are borne, renders it a universal favourite. 
In the bud state it is almost as pretty as when 
fully developed. -A hybrid between this species 
and D. parviflora, named D. Lemoinei, а 
more vigorous grower than D. gracilis. with 
denser clusters of flowers, is charming when 
flowered under glass, but liable to be injured їп 
the open Sont 

FonsvTHIA SUSPENSA.—The golden blossoms 
of this pretty shrub develop readily in the 
greenhouse, where they are much admired. 
Plants intended for this treatment should be 
cut back hard immediately after flowering. 

MAGNOLIA. — One of the most delightful 
little early-flowering shrubs that we have is 
Magnolia stellata, and this may be grown in a 

t for years, flowering freely every season. 
The largest kinds, such as M. Lennei, M. 
Soulangeana, and M. Yulan, are very striking, 
but plants set with flower buds are expensive 
to purchase. 

Prunus. — This genus now includes the 
Almonds, Cherries, Peaches, and Plums, many 
of which are more adapted for large than 
small structures. There are some, however, 
well suited for the greenhouse; in fact, ther 
are among the most useful of flowering shrub. 
for the purpose. Special mention must be 


made of Prunus japonica alba plenu, Prunus , 


triloba, and the different forms of the double 
Cherry—Prunus pseudo-cerasus, particularly 
the Japanese varieties, 


Г 
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Е е. | 
Рүксз.—Тһе well-known Pyrus japonica, - 7 - + 
bravely as it flowers on a wall, is very bright | HYBRID JAVANESE RHODODENDRONS. 


under glass, and so is the smaller reddish- | A GLANCE at the accompanying illustration will 
salmon-tinted Pyrus Maulei. show the great difference between this class of 
RHODODENDRONS. —Small plants bristling with Rhododendrons and the hardy ones with which 
flower buds are very popular treated thus, and, | all are familiar. With regard to their period 
like the Azaleas, they can be lifted with but | of blooming, too, they are just as widely 
little check. Boing evergreen, however, they | removed, for the members of the Javanese 
require more care than the others. They must | group bloom more or less throughout the year. 
be well watered at all times, and on bright Asan illustration of the ever-flowering qualities | 
days a syringing is beneficial. of these Rhododendrons, it may be mentioned | 
$рївжА.—'ТАҺ1з1в an extensive genus, but the | that a few years since Messrs. Veitch (who | 
number suitable for this purpose is limited. | may be said to have created the entire group) | 
The best are S. confusa or media, S. arguta, showed cut flowers of many varieties at every | 
S. Thunbergi, S. prunifolia flore-pleno, and S. | meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society | 
Van Houttei, all of which bear white blossoms. | throughout the year. It is about fifty years | 
STAPHYLEA COLCHICA.—A distinct free-flower- | since the first hybrid of this class was raised, 
ing shrub, with drooping clusters of white, | the variety Princess Royal being obtained by | 
fragrant blossoms. This flowers much more | crossing the little white, long-tubed Rhododen- | 
freely grown in pots than it does when planted | dron jasminiflorum with the orange-tinted | 
out. { | R. javanicum. The colour is bright pink, a 
уюса (Lilac).— TEe Lilac has always been result scarcely to be anticipated from the union 
» popular plant. for forcing, or, at all events, | of a white and orange-coloured flower. Since 
for flowering under glass, und, apart from 





| that time other species have been introduced | 





Hybrid Javanese Rhododendron Sybil. From a photograph by б. A. 


and employed for hybridising, so that the 
numerous varieties now in cultivation cwetheir 
origin not only to К. jasminiflorum and 
К. javanicum, but also to К. Brcokeanum, 
R. Lobbi, R. malayanum, and R. Teysmanni, 
while R. multicolor and its variety Curtisi, 
with thimble-shaped blossoms, have helped to 
form a small but distinct group. After the 
variety Princess Royal, just mentioned, came 
the blush-tinted Princess Alexandra; then, 
after a long interval—viz., in 1877—the crim- 
son Duchess of Edinburgh and the deep pink 
Taylori were put into commerce. Since then 
there has been scarcely а year without some 
new varieties being sent out. "These Rhodo- 
dendrons have much to commend them, for 
they are not at all exacting in their cultural 
requirements, provided they are kept in.a 
house where the temperature in winter does not 
fall below 50 degs. 

PnRoPrAcATION.— They are not at all difficult 
to strike from cuttings, whereas the members 
of the other sections do not root so readily. 
The cuttings taken, if possible, in thespring or 
early summer should be formed of the young 


those grown in this country, vast numbers are 
also sent here from Holland for the purpose. 
For blooming in a small state, the best of all is 
the white-flowered Marie Legraye, the dark- 
tinted Charles X. being also good. The double- 
flowered varieties are seldom seen to advan- 
tage when small, as in that stage they do not 
flower so freely as the others above mentioned. 

Wistarta.—It is only within the last few 
years that we have seen the Wistaria employed 
lor greenhouse decoration, but it forms a very 
pleasing feature therein, and affords a delight- 
ful change from the subjects usually grown. 
As a standard, the drooping clusters of blos- 
“ms are seen to great advantage. To obtain 
good heads it поо to be spurred in after the 
flowering season. 

JAPANESE  MaPLES.—As far as the winter 
cold is concerned, the Japanese Maples are 
hardy enough, but they start into growth so 
early that the tender shoots are usually cut by 
the frost ; hence, to*see them at their best, 
they need a little” protection. In the green- 
house the various tints of their gracefully cut 
leaves form a delightful spring feature. X 





growing shoots, selected when they are in a 
alf ripened condition, and being then cut off 
at a joint, and, the bottom leaf or leaves 
removed, they must be dibbled into well- 
drained pots of very sandy peat pressed firm. 
If the cuttings are then placed in a close case 
with a gentle bottom-heat, in a temperature 
rather higher than that in which they have 
rown, they will quickly root, when they must 
e hardened off and in due time potted singly 
into small pots. During their earlier stages 
the growing points of the shoots should be 
inched once or twice in order to encourage а 
ushy habit of growth. 

CULTURE.—The soil best suited for these 
Rhododendrons is good fibrous peat, with a 
liberal addition of rough silver-sand, and, in 
the case of large plants, some nodules of char- 
coul Repotting may be carried out during 
the spring or summer months, seeing to it that 
the pots are quite clean and effectually drained, 
that’ the new soil is pressed down firmly 
around the old ball, which must not be buried 
deeper in the soil than it was before, as these 


Champion, 


Rhededendrons, in cc mmen with many of their 
class, resent this. In potting, care must be 
taken not to give too large a shift, as the plant 
very much dislike a mass of soil around the 
roots, hence the space of an inch between the 
ball of ea1th and the pot is ample for even the 
most vigorous-growing forms. If the soil is in 
good condition many of the plants will go for 
two years without repotting, and in the case 
of large specimens even longer than that. 
"Throughout the summer, when the outside 
temperature is sufticient for thom, they are 
greutly benefited by frequent svringing. They 
must also at that season be kept in that portion 
of the greenhouse which is shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. Опе very notable 
feature connected with this group of Rhcdo- 
dendrons is the fact that they thrive within the 
smoke-laden area of the Lendon district much 
better than many other flowering plants, even 
unfolding their blossoms in the depth of winter, 
when the daylight is very limited. 

A selection of varieties is by no means an easy 





matter, but the following may be taken as 
complete representatives of the different forms; 


tt 
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Baroness Henry Schroeder, blush white; 
Brilliant, scarlet; Exquisite, fawn - yellow, 
tinged with pink; Cloth of Gold, golden- 
yellow; Diadem, orange-scarlet; | Jasmini- 
florum  carminatum, deep carmine; Lord 
Wolseley, orange; President, buff- yellow, 
tinged rose ; Primrose, primrose-yellow ; Prin- 
cess Royal, rose-pink ; Souvenir de J. Н. 
Mangles, orange, suffused pink; Sybil, pule 
pink; The Queen, white; and Triumphans, 
crimson-scarlet. 

With double flowers: R. balsamineflorum 
album, white; aureum, yellow; carneum, 
pink; Rajah, fawn - yellow; and rossum, 
rose-pink. 

Hybrids of R. multicolor are characterised by 
dwarf growth and a great profusion of blos- 
soms, which are, as a rule, less tubular in 
shape than in the others: Latona, cream- 
yellow; Mrs. Heal, pure white; Neptune, 
scarlet ; and Ruby, coral-red. Y 





THE ZONAL PELARGONIUM. 

Tis is worthy of extended cultivation, for 
there are few plants that give such a wide 
range of colouring -from pure white to purple, | 
anc in scarlets попе more intense ; nor is there 

a plant of more easy culture. Like other plants | 
of easy growth it well repays good culture, so 

that the trusses of bloom and the individual 

pips may be as large and as well formed as it is 

possible to make them. T intend to deal with 

it as a pot plant, not forgetting its uses in| 
winter; indeed, Ithink that it is during the 

dull, sunless months the Zonal Pelargonium 

has its gréatest value. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings, and 
these may be rooted almost at any time 
throughout the year. At this period heat is 
required, but later on in the spring a cool 
greenhouse is all that is necessary, and in the 
summer they may be struck out-of-doors. In | 
selecting cuttings it is well to take the young 
tips of growth ; although hardened stems will 
root, only they take longer. These may be cut 
just below a joint, and left about 4 inches 
Jeng. Trim otf the lower leaves. If the ent- | 
tings appear soft, it is nota bad plan to allow | 
them to remain out of the soil for a day or two. 
This dries up the sap, and deaths are not so | 
likely. It matters little how the cuttings are | 
rooted —whether in boxes, on beds of earth, or 
in pots; but the last-named is, perhaps, the 
best way, because when once in pots time is 
saved later on. I prefer to put one cutting 
into a small pot filled with any ordinary pot- 
ting mould that contains а goodly proportion 
of grit or sund. Place the cutting in the centre 
and press it in firmly, then water to settle the | 
soil, and stand the pots —at this time of the | 
year—on a shelf in a warm temperature. Here, 
with an occasional sprinkling overhead, they 
will quickly root. Before the plants have a 
chance to become drawn up and soft remove 
them to a cooler temperature, It only requires 
frost to be kept from them, and they will grow 
in a sturdy manner. 

For winter flowering I would root the cut- 
tings in early sprin z, and for summer blooming 
autumn-rooted plants are perhaps the best, 
unless the cuttings are struck at once. The 





finer flowers will always be obtained from 
young pants, but for great freedom of pro- 
ducing blossom old plants are preferred. My 


experience, however, in the matter of flowering 
rests upon this point. Always let a plant make 
considerable growth before it is allowed to 
bloom. This, of course, is done by taking 
away the bloom buds. — Pelargoniums will start 
flowering the moment the cuttings have struck 
root, and I have often noticed that growers let 
them do so. This is wrong, as it is likely to 
weaken the plant. 

Sorm.—The ideal soil for Pelargoniums is 
good sound yellow loam and bone meal—a 
6-inch potful of this to a bushel. In this the 
plant grows in a sturdy manner, but in rich 
mixtures of leaf-mould and manure the growth 
is apt to he soft and sappy. I would pot firmly 
aud in all instances use small pots. It is 
astonishing what fine plants can be grown in a 
5-inch pot. I would use these—and certainly 
none larger than 6-inch—for ordinary purposes. 
By this is meant for a display of ойт їп 
summer or winter, but for large specimen 
plants grown for exhibition I would use 8-inch 
pots. Old plants are the best for making 





lair is desirable. 


кош plants. Cut down the selected ones in 
the autumn, and when they have again started 
new growth shake the old soil from them, and 
trim the roots, then re-pot into the same-sized 
ts they came out of. Let them pass the winter 
in these, and then give the plants a shift into 
their flowering size. I would just like to modify 
the remark that old plants are best for speci- 
mens, by saying they are the more convenient, 
because I am satistied that if any grower care 
to expend the time in obtaining a large fresh 
plant from the cutting to a specimen in an 
8-inch pot, with foliage and growth from a foot 
to 18 inches across, without having once let a 
bloom develop, the results would astonish him. 
The plants require ample room when growing. 
Too often they are allowed the worst part of a 
greenhouse, and are stood so close together that 
the stems become leggy. Plenty of light and 
To ensure a bushy habit the 
shoots must be frequently topped ; and to pro- 
duce big trusses of bloom the shoots hold be 
topped at the joint above. Thisthrows all the 


| strength of the plant into the flowers. То pre- 


pare plants for 

WINTER FLOWERING simply means that the 
young spring-struck cuttings should be grown 
on throughout the summer without letting any 
flower buds open. They should be taken away | 
whilst in quite a young state, Use no pots 
larger than the G-inch size. Stand the plants 
in the open air after May, and in a sunny 
spot. Put the pots on strips of wood or the 
like to prevent worms choking the drainage, 
They may remain in the open until the begin- 
ning of September, then remove them to a 
light, airy greenhouse. From this time the 
bloom buds should be allowed to develop, and | 
a little fire-heat should be provided duris 
damp weather. The chief enemy is damp. If 
Pelargoniums for winter flowering can be kept 
free from this —ineluding, of course, fogs—and 
а temperature of 55 degs., and no lower than 
45 degs., can be maintained, then the per- 
fect blossoms ean be enjoyed. The plants when 
growing take plenty of water. The need for 
this when small pots are used is obvious. In 
the cutting stage, and again when the plants 
are re-potted, we must be careful and not vive 





too much, and in winter, too, a certain 
amount of caution іх necessary. But during 





the summer it is far more likely that the roots | 
will get over-dry than that they will get too | 
much moisture. Liquid manure will be bene- 
ficial in developing the size of the blossom. Ib | 
should be employed only when the. trusses are | 
showing, and may be continued. throughout. 
There is no one special manure suitable. Any 
thing which contains a good percentage of | 
ammonia will be found to have the desired | 
effect. 1 like Peruvian guano for this reason, 
and it is easy to use. Shade from the hot sun 
during summer will suggest itself to prolong 
the bloom, and there is a small item worth 
noting in regard to preventing the petals from 
dropping. mean the use of florists’ gum. 
The kind is supplied by seedsmen, and a small 
oil-can as sêl by eyelists is a capital thing 
with which to get just a drop into the centre of | 
each pip. This gumming іч not so necessary 
except when one wishes to take the flowers to 
an exhibition. 

The plants are peculiarly free from diseases. 
Under some conditions green-fly will attack 
them, but this is rare. Spot in the leaf is 
sometimes troublesome. This is owing to 
faulty watering. Too much moisture in the 
dull season, or during dull weather, will cause 
it tocome. This does not, however, kill the | 
slant, and I have often brought such back to 
health by turning the pot on its side, and caus- 
ing the roots to get thoroughly dry. This 
sweetens the soil, ind makes the roots once 
more active. "Then, a zain, a fair percentage of 
voung plants die just after they are rooted. 
The stem turns black just close to the surface 
of the soil I have found if plants get 
thoroughly dry, and afterwards have a soaking 
of water, that the sudden change makes them 
liable to this rot. 

VaniETIES.— he following twenty-four are 





chosen as really fine sorts noted for the splen- 
did quality of their flowers :—Captain Holford, 


| red ; Lord Farrar, light scarlet; Lord Roberts, 
| эигр1е-егїтївоп ; Тай г Roscoe, delicate pink; 
| Mary Beton, white; Mary Pelton, light salmon 
shade ; Mary Carmichael, bright salmon: Mrs, 
| Charles Pearson, fine salmon; Mrs. Fisher, 
, distinct light salmon ; Nicholas IJI., crimson; 
| Phyllis, rosy-salmon ; Princess of Wales, cerise 
shade; Souv. de W. B. Miller, crimson ; The 
| Sirdar, scarlet ; Zenobia, rose-colour. 
A dozen selected for winter-flowering.—A. F. 
| Wootten, salmon ; Chas. Mason, scarlet ; Enid, 
rosy-searlet ; Lord Roberts, crimson; Mary 
‚ Pelton, light salmon; Mrs. Pole Routh, sal- 
топ; Mrs. Williams, pink; Olivia, rosy- 
cerise; Phonna, plum colour; Snowstorm, 
white ; The Sirdar, scarlet ; Winifred, scarlet, 
Twelve doubles. —Anne Henriot, pink ; Frai- 
| cheur, white, edged rose; Gustave Enrich, 
scarlet ; Golden Gate, orange-scarlet ; Joyful, 
salmon; King of Denmark, salmon ; Raspail 
Improved, crimson ; por Raspail; Mme. 
Charotte, salmon shade; Lord Hartington, 
cerise ; double Henry Jacoby, dark crimson ; 
Fire King. searlet—ot a Cactus shape—listinet, 
and very pretty. Н. 8, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A wonderful Hyacinth.-—Amongst my collection 
of Hyaeinths this season is one bulb of Grand Maitre. 
This one bulb has sent up six trusses of blooms, as follows : 
One of forty-five bells, one of twenty-seven, one of nine- 
teen, one of fourteen, one of eight, and one of seven, 
making in all six trusses and 120 bells. There are also 
twenty-seven leaves, My gardener has grown this in the 
ordinary way in a greenhouse, and declares such a thins 
to be unique in his experience.—(Rrv.) F. Н. SUMNER, All 
Saints’ Vicarage, Alton, Hants. 

Diplacus glutinosus.—To those unac- 
quainted with this charming greenhouse plaut 
its name will scarcely help one in arriving аба 
conclusion as to what it really is, or in forming 
any idea as to the beauty of its blossoms. It is 
one of the easiest plants to cultivate in a house, 
has narrow foliage of a ** sticky " nature—hence 
the term *''glutinosus"—is of a somewhat 
straggling habit, therefore is amenable to train- 
ing over wire supports; can be used as a 
climber partially over the rafters, but is per- 
haps happiest when growing as a pot-plant un- 
restrained; and the colour of its blossoms, 
which are very freely produced, is a change 
from that of many other flowers in the green- 
honse, viz., a buff or old gold- perhaps а colour 
most approaching the Rose William Allen 
Richardson, Cuttings will strike readily in 
heat in spring, or will not be long in rooting 
if inserted in pots of sandy soil, covered with a 
hell-glass, and placed. on a shelf near the glass. 
Г have rooted many in this way, whieh have 





(proved. useful flowering plants the following 


усаг. D have, on more than one occasion, зеен 
young plants placed in a hanging basket, 
pinched once or twice, and grown as a com- 
panion to the white-fowered Campanula iso- 
phylla alba. A light loam, with a little rough 
jeaf soil, will grow this plant well. —LeEancnrst. 

Flowers in June.—I am wanting a quantity of 
white flowers to cut the first week in June. have two 
heated houses and опе cold one. Could you tell me how 
to proceed, and whether any seeds can be sown now to 
flower early in June ?—A. S. Н. 

[It is extremely difficult, well nigh impossible, 
to advise without knowing more of the circum- 
stances of the case. Of seeds that may be sown 
now to flower at the beginning of June, you 
might try Sweet Peas and Rhodanthe Manglesi 
alba, as if sown at once and placed in one of the 
heated houses they may, perhaps, flower by the 
stated time. We presume that your houses are 
entirely without 4 ren ; at all events, you make 
no mention of any, hence it will be necessary to 
obtain most of them in a growing state, as they 
must be prepared beforehand. There is scarcely 
time to obtain retarded bulbs of Lilium longi- 
florum, as they take from thirteen to fifteen 
weeks after potting before the flowers expand, 


|nor of Lilium speciosum album, which takes 


three or four weeks longer. Retarded clumps 
of the three Spirzas—astilboides, compacta 
multiflora, and japonica—will all bloom in a 
greenhouse in six or seven weeks from the time 
of potting, and their feathery panicles of 
blossoms are very useful for cutting. The 
crowns of the Lily of the Valley may also be 
obtained ina retarded condition, and these in = 





crimson-purple ; C. C. Tudway, purple shade, 
white eye ; Chaucer, rosy-scarlet ; Crabbe, rosy- 
cerise ; Duke of Norfolk, crimson ; Duchess of 
Marlboro’, light salmon ; E. Bidwell, searlet ; 
Enid, rosy-red ; Ian Maclaren ; Kitty, cherry- 


temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. will flower 
in a month or five weeks from the time of 
potting. "There are many other white-flowered 
subjects that can be had in bloom at the stated 
period, but they rieed to be prepared some time 
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beforehand. Chief among them are Calla or 
Arum Lily, the plants of which must now be in 
a free-growing state; Carnations, now in their 
flowering pots ; Gladiolus The Bride, needs to 
be potted in the autumn; Marguerites, large 
plants of which are needed ; Pelargoniums of 
different sorts, of which the same may be said ; 
Tuberoses, which should have been potted in 
January or February; and Roses, of which 
established plants are necessary. Of outdoor 
plants the common white Pink is particularly 
valuable for cutting. ] 


CHINESE PRIMULA THE DUCHESS. 


Tuis, which was first shown at a meeting of 
{лө Royal Horticultural Society on January 28, 
1902, and then given an award of merit, was 
very much. admired and recognised as one of 
the most distinct advances that have been made 





placed in the warmest corner of the house. By 
April they were allowed a little more light, 
being placed nearer the glass. In May they 
had formed a mass of roots and lovely foliage, 
and were then transferred to their flowering 
pots, where I saw them about the end of July, 
one mass of bloom. That they last longer in a 

reenhouse than in a stove or intermediate 
there is not the least doubt. I find the bulbs 
keep well if shaken out and stored in a box 
filled with dry silver sand, and kept in a house 
with a temperature of about 45 degrees.— 
BREDA. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
BOG TANK. 
| (REPLY то “W. J. Ѕмітн.”) 
| Тнк fuller particulars you now givo enable us 
'to deal more clearly with the subject. 





pipe, the water may be readily put in circula- 
tion, and so changed now and then for the 
benefit of the plants. Had you consulted us 
earlier in this matter, we should have suggested 
the making of a much more artistic—not any 
more costly—and much more natural bog 
garden in the soil area in which your wood 
tanks are placed, and you will pardon a certain 
bluntness if we tell you at once that we have 
little hope or expectation of your tank system 
supplying the needs of these moisture-loving 
plants. We have grown these moisture-loving 

lants so perfectly in the artificially-made bog- 
bed, where, with the water supply under con- 
trol, the soil was saturated at will, that we feel 
well nigh sure that the soil, continually 
soddened in your wood tanks, will be just the 
thing these swamp-loving things will dislike. 
Had you made s in the soil, all that would 
have been necessary for success is а hole or 








Chinese Primula The Duchess. From a photograph taken in Messrs, Sutton & Son's nurseries at Reading. 


in the forms ‘of the Chinese Primula. The 
flowers are white, the margins distinctly fringed 
with a zoneof rosy-carmine, which is heightened 
21510 rears the rich yellow eye. As will be seen 
hy the illustration, the flowers are large and of 
Ste form, while the truss is well thrown up 
above the leafage. 


Gloxinias in greenhouses.—In how 
faw greenhouses do we find these, as many are 


under the erroneous impression that in such a | 


house their culture is impossible. Such is not 
the case, however, for the prettiest specimens 
lever saw were growing in a house filled with 
Ре iums, F'uchsias, Liliums, etc. The 
bulbs were started in March in a box, filled 
with leaf-mould, a very little loam, and peat, 


with a good deal of coarse silver sand, and and with a strong force of water on the supply | first group, however, and Primula rosea, 


Obviously the tanks must be watertight. In 
| dealing with a series of tanks for water-loving 
plants, provision should always be made for a 

uick and periodical change of water, as unless 
this is done, the soil into which the plants root 
is soon rendered unsuitable. There is also the 
smallness of the area, always a serious draw- 
back in such instances. In nature many plants 
inhabit a swamp, but the natural conditions, 
| as well as the character of the water, play а 
not inconsiderable part in the success of the 
| whole. In your case, with a series of tanks, it 
| were better that the water supply be under 
control, and, further, that the supply pipe be 
laid on to pass up through the bottom Df aac 
| tank, to further attached to a perforated 








pipe placed clear of the soil. By these means, 


depression for the bed, or beds of, say, 18 inches 
deep. If vour soil is light, a slight puddling 
of the sides with clay to retain the moisture is 
necessary, but if the soil is heavy, puddling 
would be unnecessary. Such a bed could have 
recesses, and in such, at the outer margin, 
could be placed your shade plants, as Bocconia 
cordata, Lythrum, Spiræa venusta, Iris 
sibirica, etc., all of which are very ornamenta’. 
In such a bed, with the aoil M saturation point 
during the greater part of the growing seasor, 
the best permanent results may be expected. 
These remarks apply to the bog garden plants, 
and not to the aquatics as contained in tunk 
No. 1. Of the plants for No. 2 tank, tke 
Dodecatheons and Primula viscosa, P. nivalis, 
and P. denticulata are quite unsuitable. The 
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Р. cashmeriana, and Р. denticulata would be at 
home in the drier parts of the artificial bog-bed. 
By undulating the soil surface of the bed many 
plants could be grouped in such a way as to 
send down roots to moister soil, while Trillium 
and Primula Sieboldi may be in the depres- 
sions, and, therefore, in wetter soil generally. 
The remarks already made apply to the 
contents of No. 3 tank; the plants are all of 
the moisture-loving class. 

We note in moist ground marked (4) you 
have Lilium superbum, a truly swamp-loving 
kind naturally, but which in Britain may Бе 
grown perfectly in a moist peat-bed. То 
aquatic plants water is the essential item, while 
to bor aiite, so called, it is far morea question 
of healthy soil conditions first. In short, the 
essential items for the growth of plants in the 
artificial bog are soil, moisture, and good 
drainage. Iris Kempferi or I. pseud-acorus 
would not be tall enough to shade the Cypri- 
pedium. Bocconia or a tall-growing Michael- 
mas Daisy would be better. fimul Sieboldi 
for a carpeting plant should be 6 inches 
asunder if small rhizomes; if good plants, 
increase the distance. Primula Sieboldi is 
much quicker in growth than Trillium, the 
former spreading by means of creeping rhi- 
zomes, and more likely in wet ground to get 
the better of the Trillium, but if you keep the 
Primula 12 inches away from the Trillium on 
all sides there will be nothing to fear. We 
would, however, prefer to thinly group the 
Trillium away and apart. The height and 
season of flowering in these two groups are 
too near alike for the one to satisfactorily act 
из carpeter to the other. E. J. 


TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS). 
PREPARING BEDS AND BORDERS FOR 
PLANTING. 
Everyone who plants Pansies, Tufted or 
otherwise, freely, naturally desires the display 
trom the plants to begin as early as possible. 


SPRING 


For an early spring display autumn planting | 


is the better system to adopt, but as this is not 
now possible tor the ensuing season, the most 
should be made of an early spring planting. 
Supposing the ground to be ready for planting 
by the end of February or the earliest. days of 
March, and the weather at that time nice 
and open, this work may proceed without let or 
hindrance. With a March planting there is 
considerably less risk, and so long as the plants 
are well hardened off, there is little to fear from 
the weather. 

We have all along advocated the raising of 
Pansies from cuttings inserted in prepared beds 
in the open in a warm aspect of the garden. 
The cuttings are inserted in the autumn, 
generally in September and October, and, as a 
rule, are nicely rooted before any really hard 
weather sets in. They can then take care of 
themselves until the spring, at which season 
they can be safely transferred to their flowering 
quarters. Such plants may not be so attractive 
us those lifted from the frames, in which so 
many growers raise them, but it is only neces- 
sary to compare the roots of those grown in the 
open with those of others grown in cold frames 
to be convinced of the greater value of plants 
raised under the hardier conditions. The former 
ure represented by mats of roots, with numerous 
young shoots and others in an embryo stage, 
and plants of this kind may be transferred to 
their flowering quarters at almost any time 
in the early months of the year. The shoots 
in embryo simply need a few days’ warmer 
weather to develop, and in a short time a de- 
lightful tuft is produced. 

D. B. CRANE. 


PLANTS FOR EAST ROCKWORK. 
(REPLY TO '' YORKSHIRE.) 
Por this portion you may employ as flowering 
plants any of the Megnseas, Campanula pumila 
aud alba, C. garganica in variety, C. muralis, 
С. carpatica, and C. с. alba, Snowdrops, 
Solomon's Seal, Fritillaria pyrenaica, F. Melea- 
gris, F. M. alba, Aubrietias, various, Lenten 
Roses, Tberis of sorts, Phlox setacea in variety, 
llepatieas, Christmas Roses, if the soil is deep, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Geum montanum, Armerias, 
Lysimachia nummularia aurea, Sedum specta- 
bile, Primula japonica, if the soil is damp, 
Anemone nemorosa, á. apennina, any Mossy 
Saxifrages, Mertensias, Cyclamen, etc. Of 








Ferns for the same 
Filix-mas forms, also A. angulare in variety. 
These, with Polypodium vulgare forms, Scolo- 
pendriums, and a few good Athyriums, will be 
ample. On the higher parts you may with 


advantage make free use of the Solomon's Seal | 


already noted. For the western portion dwarf 
Columbines, Thymus lanuginosa, Androsace 
lanuginosa, Veronica rupestris, Phlox amcena, 
P. divaricata, P. Nelsoni, P. atropurpurea, 
Silene alpestris, Saxifraga Wallacei, Iris nudi- 
caulis, Arenaria montana, Aster alpinus, Orobus 
in variety, Alyssum saxatile, Iberis semper- 
virens, Lychnis Уївсагиъ fl.-pl., Antennarias, 
Achilleas (dwarf kinds), Gentiana acaulis, 


Anemone sylvestris, Geranium Endressi, 
Zauschneria californica, (Enothera acaulis, 


Œ. missouriensis, Plumbago Larpentw, ete. | 


Of trailing plants you may select Tropæolum 
polyphyllum, Coronilla — varia, 
ocymoides, white and red Perennial Pea, Vincas, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, | Rose — Wichuriana, 
Clematis Viticella, C. Jackmani, etc. 
for the niches between the stones select 
Campanula pumila, (C. muralis, Dianthus 
cwsius and dottaides, Erinus, any, Lychnis 


Lagasew, Alyssums, Achillea umbellata, Cory- | 


dalis lutea, Aubrietias, Zauschneria, Draba 
aizoides, Saxifraga Aizoon rosularis, S. longi- 
folia, Tunica saxifraga, Sempervivum arach- 
noideum, and others. As to the remaining 
corner and its walls, we fear the height of walls 
will be much against success. You may, how- 


| ever, try a Morello Cherry, some cordon Pears, 


and possibly a Plum. We fear, however, the 
enclosed conditions will be opposed to success. 
You may certainly grow Rhubarb with Mint, 
Sage, Thyme, ete., in the open portion. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Verbenas from seed.—Results quite as | 


satisfactory follow the growing of Verbenas 





from seed as when the method of procuring 
cuttings from old plants kept in the greenhouse 
all winter is adopted. 
several ways, not merely in the flower garden, 
but in stands, window boxes, and even in 
baskets when pinched back once or twice. 
Seed should be sown in February or March. 
Zinnias.- The difficulty sometimes experi- 
enced in growing Zinnias may very frequently 


Of plants | 


sition any of the Aspidium ; 


| о? colour in an up-to-date collection. 





Saponaria | 
garden. 





must not be re that the newer sorts 
totally eclipse all the older ones, for, although 
new kinds are numerous, it cannot be denied 
that several of the old and tried sorts huis 
characteristics that are still unsurpassed, 
Habit is receiving more attention than was 
formerly the case, and as this is essential in 
Tufted Pansies, the knowledge that this 
matter is being studied is а cause for сор. 
gratulation. Yellow, white, blue, and purple 
were at one time the colours in which the 
Tufted Pansies were represented, but now there 
are many other distinct and intermediate shades 
Blush, 
blush-lilae, rose, soft blue, imperial blue, cream, 
pure white, rich yellow, pale yellow, orange- 
yellow, and several other colours are now ta 
be had in plants flowering profusely from March 
onwards, By their aid colour schemes of à 
most. diverse kind may he worked out in tli 
The fancy flowers, and those with 
neat margins, also add their quota of interest to 
the display.-- C. 

The Hairy Cone-flower (Rudbeckia 
hirta). —Cone-flowers are great favourites with 
growers of hardy flowers, their cone-like discs 
adding much to the favour in which they are 
held by all who appreciate the yellow compo- 
sites of late summer and autumn. Only a com- 
paratively small number of the numerous spe 
cies are cultivated in gardens ; but, so far ах 
we know from the best authorities on the genus 
Rudbeckia, we appear to possess the best of 
the known species. Almost every lover of 
hardy flowers knows the fine R. speciosa, still 
frequently called К. Neumani, or Newmaui: 
while such taller species as R. californica and 
R. pinnata are noble ornaments for a large 
flower border. Not so many are acquainted 
with the beautiful and bright-flowered R. hirta 
—the Hairy Cone-flower- a species which is net 
so long-lived, it may be, but which is so easily 
raised from seeds, that it is easy to keep up à 
stock to replace any which die after flowering. 


> JOE Tt is practically only a biennial, although 1 
Verbenas are usefal in ` ү 


have occasionally had plants which survive! 


| more than the one season after flowering. This 


(was in a dry and sunuy situation. 


be traced to a too early start and insufficient | 


heat. Itis not enough to merely place boxes 
of seeds in a cold frame, a« the seeds need a 
little more heat to start them—a brisk bottom 
heat if possible--and then they will do well. I 
have known surprise to be expressed when, like 
Stocks апа Asters, raising in frames has proved 
a failure ; and the reason has been assigned to 
bad seed, whereas it was owing to want of a 
little heat in starting the seed.  Zinnias are 
worth the extra trouble they need, as they are 
very showy, and, what is equally important, 
they last in bloom perhaps longer than any 
other annual. 'Those who have not yet sown 
should lose no time in doing so, placing the 
boxes in the warmest position the house aflords, 
pricking off the scedlings as soon as they have 
reached the desired height.—Lranuxst. 

The  Salpiglossis — a neglected 
annual.—'The Salpiglossis, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is ап extremely showy annual, 
grown either in pots for indoor decoration or 
massed Meet in beds, is far from being 
popular. {о one who has once grown it can 

eny that it is beautiful, and if planted in a 
sunny position, can fail to acknowledge that it 
deserves attention. Strange as it may seem, 
one sometimes comes across people, who, 
whilst eulogising the Petunia, have nothing to 
say in praise of the Salpiglossis. If, however, 
you are desirous of having a bed of the showy 
blossoms in the coming summer, or wish to 
introduce variety into your greenhouse, then the 
present is the proper time to get seed sown 
under glass, treating it precisely as you would 
any other half-hardy annual.—Wooppastwick. 

Tufted Pansies and their improve- 
ment.—For months past the soil has been so 
soddened that it has been next to impossible to 
do any planting. Much, therefore, has to 
be done in a very little while, if the plants are 
to be got into their floweriiig quarters by the 
end of the month, or, at least; before the 
warmer weather is with us again. It is well to 
consider what sorts we ought to plant, so 
that the newer varieties shall be included. It 








It is avery 
beautifuland brilliant species, varying a litle iu 
shade of colour from seeds, but all the plants 
have flowers of a brilliant orange-yellow with 
dark centre, which is not so cone-like in its 
form as some of the other Rudbeckias. It grows 
from a foot-:nd-a-half to two-and-a-half feet or 
so in height, and when in flower is very beau. 
tiful. It grows readily from seeds, which may 
be sown in the open in May or June, or under 
glass earlier for blooming the next season, Ils 
flowering period extends from June to Septem- 
ber.—S. Акхотт, Carsethorn, by шщ, 
N.B. 

Flowers for children's gardens 
(Kindergarten ). Ме sympathise with you in 
the task vou have undertaken of seeking t 
instruct children in gurdening, vet are ignorant 
yourself. You want to improve the soi of the 
children’s gardens. That would be best done 
by adding some additional fresh soil, siy 4 
couple of inches in thickness, or else a dressin- 
of well-decayed manure. But you are afraid ul 
injuring the bulbs in the gardens. Just now all 
bulbs will have started growth. You can ouly 
spread any fresh soil or old decayed manue 
you can get over the plots, let it lie, and the 
bulbs will come through it. Still, it would n« 
look tidy. Failing this, get some guano OF 
other artificial manure and spread it over the 
ground at the rate of 3 ounces per square yard, 
scratching it into the surface. In any case. 
before you can sow seeds, you must weil 
loosen or break up a few inches deep the 
surface of the soil. If that be poor or shallow 
because not properly manured and dug, you 
will not get much growth or beauty from your 
flower-seeds when sown. ‘Then you must not 
look from seed sown shortly for any to flower 
so early as May. For that purpose you would 
need Polyanthuses, Pansies, Auriculas, double 
Daisies, Wallflowers, and similar things planted 
last autumn. If you get seeds of Nemophils 
insignis, white and crimson Candytufts, Silene 
compacta, Saponaria calabrica, Collinsia 
bicolor, Mignonette, Bartonia aurea, Helian- 
thus minimus, Calliopsis, annual Chrysantlie- 
mums, Love in a Mist, and other similar 

uick-flowering hardy annuals, sowing ver 
thinly in small patches here and there, you 
should have gay flowers all the summer, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIAS UNDER GLASS. 


Tur different Magnolias stand out very dis- 
tinctly from all other hardy shrubs that are 
і арен into bloom for the decora- 
tion of the greenhouse at this season. Yet 
several of them readily conform to this treat- 
ment, and are on this account very useful. 
Theearliest flowering kinds, such as M. stellata, 
conspicua, Lenne, obovata, and others of this 


class are well adapted for this purpose, as they 
orcing, and though some of 
tree-like | 


need but little 
them—conspicua especially—attain 


The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) in a pot. 


dimensions, yet an established 
t feet to 6 feet high will flower freely when 
gnn іп pots, as has been clear at several of 
"he recent meetings in the Drill Hall, when M. 
‘uspicua and its variety Soulangeana have 
len seen in fine condition. The massive 
globular flowers of M. Lenne, which are very 
riehly coloured in the open air, are, of course, 
under glass, somewhat paler. M. stellata may, 
if necessary, be kept in pots for years, and 
treated thus will flower as profusely every 
Weng as it does in the open ground. M. 
Watsoni and M. parviflora, though later, will 
also do wel under pot culture. So will the 
ttle eve n M. fuscata, whose flowers, 
though not showy, аз in most of the Magnolias, 
ie very sweet-scented. When needed for 





lant from | 





blooming in pots the plants should be plunged 
out-of-doors 1n a sunny spot during the summer 
and given plenty of water, taking them indoors 


газ wanted. T. 


Climber for iron archway. — What evergreen, 
other than Ivy, do you recommend for training over iron 
archway? Sunny position, flowering plant preferred,— 
SUBSCRIBER, 

[You might try any of the following: Garrya 
elliptica, the choicer evergreen Barberries, 
Azara, Escallonia macrantha, and  Choisya 
ternata. Had you not stipulated that the 
plants must be evergreen, there is a wealth 
of plants suitable for such a position, includ- 





From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, 


ing Roses, Clematis, Jasmines, Honeysuckle, 
Wistaria, Passion-flowers, etc. ] 


Portulacas.—There are certain annuals— 
Portulacas among the number—that are 
supposed by some to need heat to raise—indeed, 
they are invariably recommended to be so pro- 
pagated in most catalogues. Given certain 
conditions they may be raised in the open 
ground, and turn out quite as satisfactory as 
those that have had a start under glass. 
Personally, I prefer to sow annuals out-of-doors 
whenever poss" le, as in many instances it not 
only involves! s trouble, but the plants them- 
selves аге stur >r. In the case of Portulacas, 
all that is nee | is to scatter the seed thinl 
in light soil a warm border in April, А 


difticulty is sometimes experienced in knowing 
just what to plant, where the soil becomes dry 
and baked with heat in summer. "The Portu- 
lacas, amongst annuals, will solve the problem. 
But there are other reasons why they are worth 
growing. They are exceptionally free-bloom- 
ing, are compact in growth—in fact, one might 
almost designate them as ground coverers, so 
dwarf are they. Add to this that whether the 
day be dull or fine a bed of Portulacas is always 
pretty in summer. They do not need a rich 
soil, and often do well in surroundings where 
the atmosphere is not always the most: 
salubrious—points that the town gardener 
should bear in mind in giving his orders for 
seeds during the next few weeks.—LEAUUKST. 


FRUIT. 
APPLE CELLAR. 


I HAVE a new cellar, built with double walls, two good-sized 
windows with gratings over. The cellar should be dry and 
| airy. Ihave been advised to leave the floor uncemented, 
which I have done. It is sand. This cellar has been 
designed and built to store Apples and Pears. Please 
advise me if it is suitable, and whether I may keep any 

Арш on the sand floor, or whether I should keep them 
| all on shelves, and whether the Pears should be treated 
| differently ?—FRANK WYNNE. 

[From your description we consider your 
cellar suitable for the storage of Apples, and 
with due attention љо ventilation and the main- 
tenance of a slightly moist and cool atmos- 
[деге you should experience no difficulty in 

eeping the fruits in sound condition. Provided 
there is no danger of water rising, you are wise 
in leaving the floor uncemented, as a natural 
| floor of earth or sand is preferable to one of 
brick, tile, stone, or boards, a certain amount 
of moisture, which is conducive to the long 
keeping of Apples, continually arising 
| therefrom. If the sand floor is unpleasant 
to walk upon you may get over- the difti- 
culty by having a latticed pathway or 
trellis made the width of the floor, allowing 
a space of 2 inches between the laths for 
| moisture to pass through. If the bearers are 
, made of Oak, 24 inches by’3 inches, and the 
l laths of deal, 3 inches wide and 1 inch thick, 
| such a trellis will last. for a number of years. 
Having mentioned the importance of having 
the atmosphere somewhat charged with 
moisture for the better preservation of Apples, 
| we may mention incidentally that in tlie event 
of the sand floor becoming quite dry vou would 
| do well to sprinkle the surface with cold water 
` occasionally, which will have the desired effect. 
Do not allow the atmosphere to become too dry, 
as this causes the skin to shrink and the fruits 
to deteriorate in quality. For the same 
reason ventilation must be carefully attended 
to. Until the fruits have passed the 
“sweating” stage make free use of your 
windows, and then afterwards take advantage 
of a cold day, when the internal atmosphere is 
cool, to close them. After this it will only be 
necessary to change the air occasionally, 
seizing such opportunities as when the outside 
temperature is low to open the windows, when 
the warmer and stagnant air will at once be 
dispelled by that which is cooler, and then 
close them again. During very severe weather 
cover the fruits with straw or mats, this being 
better than employing artificial heat to ward 
off frost. We give these few hints on the 
management of a fruit store for your guidance, 
as we often find good Apples have been spoilt, 
when submitted to us, through imperfect know- 
ledge regarding the above-mentioned details. 

Respecting he storing of the fruit, we should 
strongly advise you, seeing that you have gone 
to the expense of building а cellar, to have 
proper shelves constructed whereon to place 
the Apples. They would keep well enough on 
the sand floor, but in that case, if you have 
a large quantity, they would have to be laid 
in heaps, and are then inconvenient to look over, 
which is necessary now and again. Placed on 
shelves you would not experience this difficulty, 
and the Apples are, moreover, much more 
convenient for getting at. Ordinary flooring 

rds placed on good strong bearers, with 
1 inch space between each board, make capital 
shelves for a fruit store, but in the absence 
of particulars asto dimensions of your cellar we 
are unable to give further details. 

Pears are more satisfactory when kept in 
a warmer temperature than is good for Apples, 
and are consequently best stored by themselves 
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when many are grown. Pears require more 
warmth to bring out their good qualities than 
many suppose, but should you have no other 
suitable building in which to place them, 
our advice is to put them in the warmest part 
of your cellar ; and this you can soon ascertain 
by suspending a thermometer in different parts 
and noting the variations, if any, in the 
temperature. Pears must also be laid out in 
еМ layers on shelves, and never be stored in 
bulk.] 





Melons in frames.- Will you kindly give full 
instructions to an amateur who wishes to grow Melons in 
a frame ?—G. M. S. 

[Many amateurs would like to grow a few | 
Melons, but are deterred by reason of the idea | 
being prevalent that а hot-water apparatus of 
some kind is absolutely necessary. "This is 
certainly not the case, unless the owner desires | 
fruit eurly, for excellent crops can be produced 
in pits or frames by means of a little bottom- 
heat to give them a start, after which solar heat 
will be enough to keep them going. The main 
thing to ensure success is not to start too early 
in the season, for although we sometimes get 
very warm weather in April, we almost in- 
variably get a spell of cold again in the early | 
part of May, and those who have not got pipes 
ut command should not plant out their Melons 
until they ure certain that they can keep them 
going without any check: Аз the pits and 
frames are usually fully occupied with bedding | 
plants, early forced vegetables, or salads up to 
the beginning of May, it is the best plan tosow 
the seed about the first week in April in the 
warmest quarter at command, and grow the | 
plants on in pots until the pits are ready, and 
ав soon as they can be set at liberty have them 
emptied and thoroughly cleansed, washing the 
lights and giving the sides a dressing of fresh 
lime-wash ; then put in a good body of fresh 
stable-manure, trodden in em as possible, for 
the tighter it is pat together the slower and 
more lasting will be the heat. As soon as the 
heat has well spread through the whole mass | 
put in some turves, with the Grass side down- | 
wards, in the centre of each light, and on them 
put a barrowful of turfy loam that has been 
stacked up for about three months ; this should 
be chopped up, but not sifted, and as soon as 
it gets warm the plants may be put out. Some 
tepid water should be given to settle the soil, 
and after hot days а good syringing will 
greatly accelerate growth ; but if dull weather 
prevails too much moisture must be avoided, 
especially close up to the main stem of the 
plants, or they may rot off altogether ; in fact, 
when the fruit is nearly full grown it is the | 
best plan to keep the soil around the stems 
rather dry and water where the extremity of 
the roots can find it. When the shoots begin 
to run out about half way across the frame the 
best time for earthing up has arrived, and this 
should be done with turfy loam, chopped up 
and trod in very firm; this will grow Melons 
to perfection without any addition whatever, 
The leading shoots should then be stopped, 
when a number of side branches will push out, 
and on these the male and female flowers will 
appear. It is advisable to fertilise these. One 
thing to guard against is to see that one or two 
fruits do not get too much in advance of the 
others, for the nearer a good regular crop can 
be set together the better, as they swell off 
more evenly. When the fruit gets near to 
ripening let the soil get rather dry, admit 
рове: of air, апа elevate the fruit on tiles or 

ower-pots to keep it free from damp.] 


Old Chrysanthemum soil.—To what use can 
old soil from Chrysanthemum pots be put? I have seen 
it used a second year for the same purpose, but the results 
were far from satisfactory, It may, however, be employed 
in connection with the sowing of seeds in spring, or if a 
mulch is needed about the roots of herbaceous plants it 
will be found of capital service. I would not like to 
recommend it for potting—at least, until it has been 
exposed to the air and turned over a few times. —W. F. 

[Mixed with a little fresh soil, we have used the old 
Chrysanthemum soil for potting up the bedding Pelar- 
goniums, etc., for which it answers well.] 
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VEGETABLES. 
EARLY PEAS. 


Not only gardeners, but amateurs апа cot- 
tagers alike, are anxious to be first in the field 
with a dish of Peas, and to achieve this various 
methods are adopted, all more or less satis- 
factory, no doubt, but unless the ground is too 
wet to work and get in order for the seed to be 
sown towards the end of January little is gained 
by sowing under glass, especially where there 
is a warm, sheltered border at command, as, 
however careful one may be in hardening and 
setting out the plants, a check is given them 
from which they do not recover for ten days or 
a fortnight. It is here where outdoor sown 
seed gains the advantage, as the seedlings grow 
away kindly from the first. 
experience, the ground needs to be in good 
heart to grow good Peas, and nothing beats a 
moderate dressing of farmyard or stable 
manure for this crop, burying it 12 inches to 
15 inches deep, which for the earliest batch 
should be dug in during November or quite 
early in December, and the ground ridged, 
which gives it a better chance to work down 
in early spring. Before working down the 
ridges with the fork scatter a light dressing of 


== 


E. 





Pen William I. 


empty pods as a solace. Chelsea Gem ап] 
Harbinger are free croppers and of splendid 
quality, and Gradus, Exonian, or Duke of 
Albany, sown at the same date, will form а 
nice succession. Carter's Daisy is another роо] 
Pea that I have grown during the past two 
seasons, and I am highly satisfied with it. It 


E 


| grows 2 feet or so in height, and is literally 


covered with large, well-filled pods of excellent 
flavour; it also continues to bear for a lony 
period without getting dry, and is, I consider, 
one-of the very best early dwarf midseason 
varieties. M. 
-—— The season has once more arrived fu 


(making. provision for supplying early dishes ii 
| Peas by at once sowing seed, either in pot, 


According to my | 


boxes, or turves, according to space and cov 
veniences at command. Pots undoubtedly giv 
the best results, but take up и good deal oi 
space, which can be ill-afforded at this seus! 
Boxes and turves have the advantage of takin! 
up less room, and by this means plants for tl 
earliest. supply can be very successfully raised 
Six-inch ahd 7-inch pots аге the best to employ 
for the sowing of Peas, and with regard ts 


‘boxes and turves, the first-numed should |» 





| certain amount of root 


made so as to accommodate one or two rows of 
plants one  preferably--with the опе end 
removable, so that when planting time arrives 
the contents can be slid out into the trench 
opened out for their reception without further 
trouble. Boxes to hold a single row of plants 
need only be 9 inches wide, from 30 inches | 
to 36 inches long, and 4% inches deep. Suel 
boxes are quickly constructed with bourd 


|9 inches wide and # inch thick. Turves may 


be cut wide enough to hold two or three rows; 
but here, again, a narrow turf holding but à 
single row of plants is easier to deal with than 


| having two ог more, because at planting tini 


the turves have to be cut through lengthwise 
to enable the rows to be divided, and u 
mutilation unavod- 
ably ensues. In any case, the turves must 
be from 3 inches to 4 inches thick to enable , 
drills to be scooped out on the surface 2 inches * 
deep, and the drills should be filled in with 
light, rich soil after sowing the seed. Boxes 


| and pots must be filled with a mixture of two: 


thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, and Н 
slight addition of spent Mushroom-dung w^ 


‘also be helpful if the loam is of rather poor 


quality. In lieu of erocks use fibrous pieces o 
loam and the rougher particles of leaf-mould, 
after the latter has been passed through 4 


| inch sieve previous to the mixing of the com: 


post. Place the materials in the bottoms o 
the pots and boxes, 1 inch to 2 inches thick, 
which will obviate the necessity of disturbing 
the roots at planting, and at the same tm 


5! 


afford ample drainage. | 
The raising must Бе done under cool condi- 


| tions, the temperature of a cold greenhouse 07 


soot over the ground, and in taking out the | 
drills, which should be 3 feet asunder for the | 


dwarf varieties, such as Chelsea Gem or English 
Wonder, the bottom of the drills should be 
quite flat, not, us is so often done, in the shape 
of а M, where most of the seed falls three or 
four thick, instead of being 14 inches apart, 
later sowings requiring twice that distance. 
Let the drills be from 2 inches to 3 inches deep, 
and the soil worked down fairly fine with a 
wooden rake before covering the seed. Where 
mice are troublesome, and few gardens are free 
of these depredators, damp the seed and roll 
in red.lead powder, also set traps along the 
rows baited with a bit of bacon or cheese. As 
soon as а ue of inches high pull the soil up 
on either side, and stick in Spruce boughs, 
which will break cold, cutting winds, and dust 
the rows frequently with à mixture of lime and 
soot, as slugs sometimes play havoc with them. 
As regards varieties, which are numerous, I 
prefer the dwarfs for the first picking, having 
an idea that being nearer the ground they must 
come into bearing earher than those that grow 
4 feet or 5 feet. There is another reason why 
I favour them, and that is I can easily net them, 
having had my first crop well-nigh ruined by 
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pigeons and jackdaws pitching on them as soon 
as daylight came in, perhaps just a few days 
before I had hoped to gather. They completely 
destroyed the two 100-feet rows, leaving the 





| given favourable weather and a choice of 5" 


pit beng sufficient for the purpose, and then 
growth will be sturdy and after results sati 
factory. The cooler the treatment and th 

more hardy they are grown the more satisfar- 

tory the returns, and the only protection thes 

need from the time of sowing to that of plant 

ing is to exclude frost, and at every favourable 
opportunity to afford them as much fresh air as 

possible. Most gardeners have their favourit^ 

varieties, but those not acquainted with then 

may be glad to know that William I., Ma 

Queen, Early Giant, Early Marrow, M 
Acme, and Gradus are a few that can be high 
recommended for sowing under the above соп 
ditions. А. 





EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 
EARLY Cauliflowers are always prized. Broccoli. 






able varieties, will continue a supply well mt 
the month of June. So long as there is a ро" 
supply of Broccoli, Cauliflowers are scarcely ! 
demand; but the moment the Broccoli fa! 
then Cauliflowers are asked for. There аг? 
good manv names of early Cauliflowers. F 
or less valued for first sowings. ith th 









Wit! 
ground so cold, there must be no attemp 
at sowing seeds without, an effort being n 
io protect them and to accelerate their after 
rogress. With most of the early strains it A 
ound the seeds are costly. Where sufficient 
glass accommodation exists, early Cauliflower 
is brought on in pots or boxes preparatory | 
being planted later. Time was ‘when the old 
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farly London was much in favour, but now 
ihere are several earlier and better. 'The dwarf 
Erfurt Mammoth is still a good Cauliflower. 
Most of the larger seed houses possess specially 
selected stocks, which the purchaser can make 
no mistake in choosing for the first crops. 





Pea Gradus, 


Some consider that early Cauliflowers pay for a 
ventle hot-bed and frame to raise the plants on, 
while others will sow in shallow boxes, and, 
when large enough, transfer to pots singly, and 
carefully tend in a glasshouse until they are 
‘ransferred to the open-air. Those without 
ктеп this accommodation could, by the aid of a 
hox with bottom and cover removed, and sub- 
tuting a square of glass, get over the difti- 
сапу so far. But even with this improvised 
miniature frame much can be gained, and safety 
irom birds secured. — Leaf-mould and finely- 
‘roken or sifted horse-manure will facilitate 
early planting. Raised in this way, hardening 
"f can be easily practised, and when put out 
tally there is not. the same fear of damage by 
sudden changes of weather, nor the same need 
ivr protection at night. W.S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.—These are often 
wwn too early, with the result the plants are 
"arved before it is safe to trust them out-of- 
“oors with such precarious summers as we have 
vi late A rape The middle of March is 
uute early enough to sow the seed, which 
“оша be done in 24-inch or 3-inch pots of 
light. soil, ques two or three seeds in each 
jot, and when 3 inches high cutting away all 
“wept the strongest one, which should have 
à neat stake put to it before toppling over. 
Tte important point anent the culture of this 
гай, or vegetable is to prevent the little 
pants getting spindly in their early stages. 
геог, as soon as through the soil, stand 
"em within a few inches of the glass roof in 
т night temperature of 60 degs., as the sturdier 
‘he plants, the better able are they to with- 
stand the vicissitades of the weather when 
"rst set out in their summer quarters. Drawn- 
up plants fail to show flower-trusses as near the 
2856 as do those of sturdier growth, which is 
naturally a serious drawback with summers so 
„Аз ours. Endeavour to keep the plants 
ng right up to the time they are planted 
ub By frequent гере, using principally 
a bef oam with justa dash of bone-meal, and, 
n k said, keep near the glass. About a 
сше after sowing they should be ready to 
р бе m ап unheated house that is closed 
‘owanls 4 p.m. with a little sun-heat. Here 
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they can remain until the weather is favour- 
able to plant out, which in general is not until 
the third week in May, standing the plants out 
a few days before planting them in their 
permanent quarters. While the plants are in | 
pots do not allow them to suffer from drought, | 


expect much from planting in open quarters. — 
East DEVON. 

Potato Evergood.—In your issue for 
January 23rd there was an illustration of this 
famous Potato, which should be helpful tó 
bring it into general culture. It has been 
gratifying to me to see you have given many 
illustrations during the last few months of the 
| most popular and best kinds. Last year I 
| obtained 7 lb. of Evergood. Тһе tubers were 
given ordinary culture, and when they were 
lifted in October I had over five pecks of 
| Splendid tubers, and not one of them was 
diseased—a contrast to Duke of York growing 
beside it, and which had considerably more 
than half of the tubers bad. Evergood with 
me was not very strong growing, and the 
; tubers were of a nice even size. Although 
grown on soil not favourable and in a season 
much against them being dry and mealy, there 
was nothing to complain of in this respect. 
, Many consider Evergood equal to Northern 
| Star, an opinion I heard expressed by several 
| at the Chiswick Vegetable Show in the autumn. 
| So far as appearance went I could see nothing 
| superior in Northern Star. I have a very high 
| opinion ої Evergood, and shall be disappointed 
' if it does not surpass Sir John Llewellyn from 
а cooking and flavour point of view. Sir John 
Llewellyn is an enormous cropper, but it starts 
into early growth like Early Rose, Bovee, and 
| most of the American kinds, and also Sharpe's 
| Victor. Ihave Sir John Llewellyn and Ever- 
good stored side by side. The former hus 
| needed the sprouts removed twice, but Ever- 
ood did not start till the end of January.— 
‚ Dorset. 


Sowing Cauliflower inside.--A great 
deal is said about sowing Cauliflower in autumn 
‘and then lifting it to winter in cold-frames. 
| There is no doubt it is good to have a few 
, plants of autumn-sown Cauliflower to start the 
‚ season with. I have often noticed that these 
ı plants are always inclined to button. A good 
reason can be easily given for this if we look 
| at the long winter they have to pass through 
though overwatering in their earliest stages | and the many checks they must receive during 
must also be avoided. When the pots are well | that time. A far better plan is to sow in the 
packed with roots there is less damage likely | end of January in a greenhouse in boxes, and, 
| to be done. Varieties suitable for outdoor | when large enough, prick out into a frame— 
| culture are numerous: Carters Outdoor, | that is, after they have been hardened off. 
| Smith's Outdoor Prolific, Lister's Prolific, Ham | These plants will grow without a check, and 














Pea Chelsea Gem. 


Green, Hackwood Park, Frogmore Selected, | the resulting crop will not be far behind 
and Challenger are all good—in fact, most of the autumn ones, if not quite so early, with 





the varieties under cultivation succeed with a ' the great Advantage that they are not half so 
fine summer if given a south wall or fence, and | likely to produce useless hands. unfit for 
unless the summer is favourable it is useless to | anything but the rubbish heap. - BREDA. 
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GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—Bush Luculia gratissima 
апа other things planted in the borders should 
ns they go out of flower be pruned back to get 
them into shape. All plants in pots when the | 
flowers fade will be taken out, all faded | 
flowers removed, pruned, and. placed in a light | 
house where there is a little warmth to induce 
them to break into growth, and when the 
young shoots are an inch or so long, repotting, 
if necessary, may be done. The supply of 
flowers for the conservatory will not require 
much hard forcing now, as many things will 
come forward in a greenhouse temperature 
now, and, consequently, the flowers will last 
longer. Lilies of various kinds may require a 
little heat to get them into bloom for Easter, 
and Spirea may require a little pushing for 
the sume object. If the weather should be! 
very bright and sunny it may be advisable to | 
use a thin shade for Azaleas. Tiffany fixed | 

‘over the plants near the glass will do for the | 
time being, but shade will be required unless | 
we have a spell of bright weather, which is not 
unlikely by and bye. Lightly damping floors 
“will be beneficial on bright days if it is decided 
not to shade. More water and more ventila- | 
tion will be required now, but keep out cold 
winds and keep down fires оп bright days. 
Mignonette is in bloom now, and very sweet. 
Тһе Indian Daphnes are also in bloom and fill 
the house with fragrance. Flowers for cutting 
„may be had in almndance now from the Nar- 
Seissus family. Tulips also are abundant. 
Freesias brought on-cool are charming. Lily 
of the Valley will come now in subdued light | 
without much forcing. Arum Lilies in large | 
pots make a good show now if weak manure | 
is given. Pull out all stems from which flowers 
have been cut, as each crown will throw up | 


| 


the blossoms are set. 


and in. Grape growing mnch depends upon 
the condition of the foliage. For this reason 


stopping, tying down, and pinching of the 
sub-laterals with the necessary promptitude. 
Where there is room two leaves beyond the 
bunch are better than one, though when close 


than the small berried kinds, but the question 


of the berries. There are special Vine manures 
for Vines, and scarcely anyone сап go wrong 
in using them according to the manufacturers’ 
directions. It is not easy 
Peaches in a well-drained border. 


Cucumbers.-——In the warm-honse the 
plants started at the beginning of the new year 
are now bearing freely, and with lengthening 
days and more sunshine the growth will be 
rapid. The market grower takes all he can 
get out of the plants in the shortest time pos- 
sible, keeps the atmosphere moist and close, 
and rarely ventilates. The private grower 
takes things more leisurely and carries his 
lants on longer, as it is more important to 
aave а smaller and а constant supply. Frequent 
top-dressings are а great help to the health of 
the plants, and with health and proper thin- 





be plenty of fruit. In the frames a little 
ventilation is beneficial, and the necessary 
stopping, damping, and closing early should 
have prompt attention. There are not so 





two flowers. Pelargoniums are coming on and 
will require a little steady fire-heat to develop 
the blossoms. Liquid-manure may be given, | 
with abundance of ventilation and light. | 
Cuttings of Chrysanthemums may yet be | 
rooted. The cuttings are strong and healthy | 
now and will make good flowering stuff in due 
time. | 


Stove.—Repot old plants that require | 
„fresh soil, and shift on young plants that want | 
more root room. Some things will bear dis, | 
rooting or reducing ; others will be moved to | 
the new pots with balls entire. In all cases 
diserimination is necessary. Clean pots well 
drained are absolntely necessary for all plants 
of a permanent nature. ln overhauling а 
collection of stove plants which are gathered | 
from many countries, different composts are 
required. Many things, such as Marantas, | 
Anthuriums, require rough fibrous compost, , 
from which most of the fine stuff has Loin 
removed, mixed with bits of chareoal and | 
flaky bits of old cow-manure, and sand enough 
to keep it open and sweet. Flowering plants, 
such as Allamandas, will grow and bloom 
freely in compost which contains rough fibrous | 
loum. Many Ferns also grow well in loam and | 
leat-mould, sweetened with sand. In all cases 
pot firmly. When fibrous materials are used, | 
this firm potting is very essential, and after | 
potting be careful with the water-pot. Many | 
plants suffer in health from excessive watering 
after repotting. Let the roots take possession | 
of the new soil, and then a liberal supply of | 
water will be required again. Syringing, if 
the water is pure, once or twice a day will be 
beneficial. Night temperature, 60 degs. to | 
65 degs. 

Orchard-house.—With fine weather and 
plenty of sunshine the ventilation may be free, 
und the blossoms will set without much assist- | 
ance beyond tapping the stems of the trees | 
with a padded stick just before noon when the 
pollen is dry and active. Very often on fine 
days in March and April the bees find their ! 
way into the late Peach-houses and do useful | 
work among the blossoms, so that there is no | 
difficulty in getting the flowers to set freely | 
on healthy trees. ‘Disbudding may begin as 
soon as the flowers fade. Where many kinds 
of Peaches are grown one may occasionally 
see the growth of a tree rather too prominent 
before the flowers are set, and in such a case the 
disbudding may begin earlier, as these 
precocious signs are best kept in check. This 
might happen sometimes if the trees have been 





many Cucumbers grown in frames as there 
used to be, but it is still a useful system to the 
small household. 
Outdoor garden. 
succession, 
early-flowering Gladioli. 


Sow Sweet Peas for 





Turn the beds over 


| and add a little soot, and when well pulverised 


plant 1 foot between the rows and 9 inches 
apart in the rows. Ranunenluses should be 
jlanted immediately, if not already in the 
eds. They are charming things for cutting. 
Dig in some cow-manure S inches or so 
deep to hold up the moisture. Dress the bed 
with soot and fork it in. Draw drills 6 inches 
apart and 14 inches deep, and plant the bulbs 
aha downwards 6 inches apart in the drills. 
It is probable most. of the old florists’ varieties 
have pretty well disappeared, but all the 
Ranuneuli are useful. 
weather to press the soil round young plants 


| that may have become loosened through stress 


of weather, and then run the Dutch hoe through 
the surface-soil. Bulbs of Hyacinthus candi- 
cans may be planted in groups in either beds or 
borders. They look well among Rhododen- 
drons near the edges of the beds or along 
the backs of herbaceous borders. Cornus 
mascula, now in flower, is rather a pretty shrub. 
Prunus triloba is also a pretty pink double- 
flowered Plum. 

Fruit garden. Nets for covering wall 
trees should be examined and prepared for 
use, Two’ thicknesses of fishing-net will, in 
most places, suffice if there is a good coping 
to the wall. Wehave done better with tishing- 
nets than with heavier covering. Blossoms will 
be late this vear, and this may be an advantage. 
It is always ап advantage to plant а few rows 
of Strawberries for the purpose of providing 
strong runners for forcing. — Plant the rows 
З feet apart, and there will be plenty of room 
between the rows for doing this work. I always 
give this extra. space between the rows if I 
plant a little closer in the rows. Of course, 
these plants will not be permitted to produce 
flowers or fruit this season. 1 have obtained 
good runners from strong plants turned out of 
pots as late as March, when the land has been 
in good condition, but it is better to plant in 
September. Bullfinches are giving trouble in 
some places ; the gun, when they are numerous 
and determined, seenis to be the only remedy. 
It seems a pity to destroy such bright, lively 
little birds, but what can one do? The Blac 
Currant-mite seems to be spreading, and there 
аге people owning gardens who am yet to 





Work in the vinery.— The weather has 
| improved a little, and the sunshine is harden- 
ing and deepening the green of the foliage, | UP the bushes and burn them. 


у to overfecd Vines or | 


It will soon ho time to plant the | 


Take advantage of fine, 


| over-watered. Keep the atmosphere dry till | learn what destructive things they are, Whe 


stress should be laid upon the importance of | to it at once. 


training is adopted one leaf has to suffice. | dry borders, and others will 
, Grape thinning requires experience as well as | from time to time as the 
|deftness of fingers and keenness of sight. | The best mode of planting is the drill, and 
| Large Grapes, of course, require more thinning | plenty of room should be given so that there 


д. 
ever there are abnormally large buds now o; 


the bushes they contain mites, If there aw 
only a few cut them off and burn ; if many, dig 





Vegetable garden.—If any digging, 
| trenching, or manuring remains to be done ке; 
The ground from which Brussels 
Sprouts and other greens have been removed 
| will come in for Potatoes, and the middle uf 
! April will be time enough to plant. Of course, 
early Potatoes have been planted on warm, 
probably be planted 


and is got ready. 


| will be space and scope for properly earthing 


of feeding has a good deal to do with the size | 


ning of the voung growth there will always: 


| 


ı frame. 


| steel blade. 


up. which, in a wet season, is very important, 
Winter greens of all kinds should be sown 
now. We generally sow Veiteh's Autumu 
Giant Cnulitlowers, Brussels Sprouts. and Leeks 
under glass. For the earliest стор Gradus aml 
Duke of Albany Peas are good kinds for sowing 
now. If a frame can be spared place on à 
moderate hotbed and plant rows of French 
Beans across it 18 inches apart. Forced vege. 
tables involve expense, but wealthy people аге 
prepared to pay and supply the means for 
doing it, and, really, the means constitute the 
chief difficulty, Foreign produce in the way 


| of early Potatoes, Tomatoes, ete., does not com: 


pare favourably with home-grown stuff, with 
the exception, perhaps, of French Lettuces. 


E. Horna. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March ‘Sth. Planted several groups of handy 
Ferns in shady corners about the ground- 
Many of the robust-growing hardy Ferns, sich 
as the Male and others, thrive better without 
rockwork. But the small, delicate species are 
provided. with in some reasonalll) 
natural arrangement, and these are mixed with 
groups of early-fowering bulbs and choiw 
Primroses Sowed more ‘Tomatoes of sever! 
kinds for planting in cold-honses and outside. 

March 20th. — Shifted on early-strack Chrys 
anthems into 53-inch pots and placed in coll 
A few cuttings are still being taken и 
certain kinds and others are being potted of, 
so they are coming on in various stages to meet 
the different objects in view. Sowed Stocks 
Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drammondi, and Man 
golds. Advantage has been taken of every 
tine day, when the soil works freely, to divide 
and rearrange herbaceous plants in the borders 

March 30th, ~ Several groups of shrubs have 
been opened out to make room for Ное 
and other things of better character. A warm 
sheltered spot has been prepared for a group ol 
Magnolias of the dwarf, shrubby kinds. Wear 
very pleased with the dwarf early-towering Мой 
stellata, of-whieh several have been plantei 
The seythe has been used over the lawns tor 
the first fime. This cleans the Grass, and tle 
machine will follow. 

March 31st. -Planted more Potatoes % 
several kinds. We uever plant when the land 
is wet, Plant in drills made with a tool shape" 
something like a carpenter's adze with 4 long 
The rows being 3 feet aput 
plenty of room for earthing up is possil le 
All the early-flowering wall fruit-tree> have 
been covered with two thicknesses of tishing 
nets. Sowed Asparagus - seeds, and planted 
out Seakale thongs in rows là inches aput 
Pricked off Celery into boxes. 

April Ist. — Finished pruning all Roses excep 
Teas and others recently planted. Wall Res 
and others in sheltered borders have beet 
pruned some time, as we want early flower 
for cutting. After pruning, the Rose be 
and borders have been forked over. Sever 
beds that had an attack of mildew last y" 
have been dressed with lime and sot 
Sifted ashes have been scattered amon 
Lettuces and Cauliflowers to arrest the slug 
and snails. 

April 2nd.—Sowed Marrow Peas of seve 
kinds. We generally sow at least two kind: 
the same time, as they never both turi 
exactly on the same day. All the land intend 
for late Peas has been set out with rows 12 f 


stones 








apart, the spaces between being chiefly plante 
with Potatoes. The Peas will he planted t 
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ur more rows at a time as required, till all the 
ground is occupied. Placed a string of mat- 
ting loosely round the Cabbages turning in to 
forward the hearts. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


Тнк annual meeting of this flourishing and 
excellent Society, which was founded forty 
years ago to assist gardeners when in distress, 
either irom sickness or old age, was held on 
Monday, March 14, at the Caledonian Hotel, 
Robert-street, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, when 
Mr. Horace J. Wright ably presided. Many 
ofthe members were present, as also friends 
and supporters of the institution. The report | 
presented by the Committee for the past year 
states that— 

“Poth financially and numerically the Society continues 
lo progress steadily. It is interesting to notice that while 
sme fewer new members were elected than in 1902, the 
залез Were eighty-three, precisely the same as in the 
jeare]80,1900, and 1901. Five membersdied during the year, 
tuentraeven lapsed from various causes, and one, having 
paced the age limit, was, at his own request, paid out. 
sleaves a nett gain of fifty for the year, and brings the 
membership to 1016, Тһе Society also shows sound 
ia] progress, the amount invested during the year 
hing £1,800, making a total of £22,018 12s, 7d. now in 

forthe members. Sick pay for the year amounted to 

















і а slight increase on the payments under that head 
În the previous year, but yet showing a decrease in the sum 
ihargeable per head, this being 7s. 2d. and 4s. 10d. as 
ımıparel with the 7s. 5d. and 4s. 114. of 1902. The 
Hevevolent Fund has rendered assistance to the extent of 
eles, Gd. Of this amount, members over 70 years of 
are (three) received £61 8s., and members transferred from 
the Sick Fund (six) received £53 15s., all in weekly allow- 
In addition, special grants, varying from 19s. 6d. | 
' were made to five members, the total amount heing 

113 1%, 6d. The Convalescent Fund has only been drawn 

^ to the extent of £4 10s., and the Committee feels that 

ti» Sick and Benevolent Funds might often be relieved 

*"wewhat if members recovering from an illness took 

»hantage of this Fund before resuming their employ- 

tnt. The Trustees sold the £1,000 South Indian Railway 

pital Stock, and with the proceeds thereof £1,200 of 

Liverpool Three Per Cent. Stock was purchased. This 

trinder, effected because of the prospect of early redemp- 

tn of the Stock, was made with advantage to the Society. 

The Committee would especially draw attention to the fact | 
that lapsed members do not forfeit any amounts standing 
‘their credit in the Society's books. This should not be 
ight of when young gardeners are being induced to 
jon the Society. The total amount standing to the credit 
of lapsed members is £1,564 13s. 8d., which, by the way, 
cams interest for the benefit members. The largest 
amount credited to a lapsed member is just over £65, and 
the lowest is 13. ; forty-four have over £10; sixty-five 
have over £5 and less than £10; and 221 have amounts 
les than £4, All these sums can be claimed when the lapsed 
member reaches the age of 60, and, in the case of earlier 
sath, by his nominee. Lapsed members having £5 to 
tbeir credit may be regarded as having belonged to the 
“лку for about five vears ; while those with from £5 to 
£L) to their accounts have an average membership of 
*.en-and-a-half years, 

“During the year the Committee has had under con- 
eeleration the revision of the Rules of the Society, and 
has resolved itself into a Rules Sub-Committee, and as such 
‘bats one evening a month to discuss the Rules. The 
i ommittee hopes to be able to place the suggested altera- 
tians before a Special General Meeting of members, to be 
held om the same date as the next Annual Meeting. 

“The Committee wishes to tender its best thanks to the 
Honorary Members, and especially to Mr. Peter Barr, 
VOLH., whe so ably presided at the largely-attended 
Annnal Dinner, held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
‘tober loth, The Nurserymen and Seedsmen who have 
good enough to publish the title and objects of the 
у, together with the Secretary's name and address, 
: also thanked for the services thus rendered. The 
lommittee also wishes to express its high appreciation of 
Dae many services ably and cheerfully rendered. to the 
kuriety hy the Horticultural Press, 

"In conelusion, the Committee confidently looks forward 
t^ 4 further increase of membership, and in this connection 
vri а all members and friends todo their utmost toinduce | 
The young gardeners of the United Kingdom to join * The 
V nited,' as the Society is now popularly designated.” 


“The United" is essentially a self-help 
society and offers advantages that no other 
society can embrace, or ever would be able to 
xıve. АП gardeners should ponder well the 
advantages they would gain by becoming 
embers of such a society, as no other that we 
иге acquainted with gives such favourable 
terms, combined with the Benevolent and Con- 
v aleseent, Funds which, in their working, are 
quite unique, and so framed as to give the 
sreatest possible assistance to its members. 
Ve may here say that members paying on the 
higher sesle, that is, 9s. 9d. per quarter, 
revive during illness 18s. per week for six 
months, and 9з. per week for six months more. 

the illness continues over twelve months 
such member is transferred to the Benevolent 
fund. In the same way a member paying on 
ths lower scale, that is, 6s. 64. per quarter, 
гесеіүеч 12s, per week for six months and 
inet week for six months more. If 
ea still continues the member is trans- 
med to the Benevolent Fund. Unlike 


















many benefit societies, “The United” allots 
annually to the members their own share, and 
thus gives to each one his proportion, no 
accumulation in an unwieldy manner being 
possible. Four of the retiring members of 
‘committee were re-elected for a term of three 
years—viz., Messrs. Thomson, Curtis, Woods, 
and Harding, while Messrs. Hawes and Wesker 
were reni: ta fill the places of two members 
of Committee who had resigned. Mr. Jas. 
Hudson was also re-elected Treasurer. The 
Secretary was also unanimously re-elected. His 
address is 9, Martindale-road, Balham, S.W. 





BEES. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 
Howey from natural sources will not be obtain- 
able in sufficient quantity for the needs of 
colonies for some time to come, therefore 
attention must be given that the prosperous 


| condition of breeding stocks may be continued 


without a check until the honey harvest really 
begins. Where want is threatened supplies 
| must be given in the form of soft fans. or 
| from the feeder, and it should be remembered 
that when breeding is in progress stores 
| diminish very rapidly, also that it is necessary 
ito cover up fed hives very carefully, as the 


allowed to become cold ; in fact, all operations 


great care to avoid letting in a cold draught of 
air to the hive. The brood combs must be 
kept warm and no winter packings removed 
till more room is really required through 
increase of population. ‘To stimulate strong 
colonies a few inches of sealed honeycomb may 
be uncapped daily in mild weather; the comb 
need not be removed from the hive, but, 
having cleared the Bees from the part of the 
comb to be operated upon by means of a little 
smoke, draw the knife firmly over the cells. 
If the lids of the cells are merely scratched 
and bruised it will be suflicient to cause the 
Bees to remove the honey and use it in brood- 
rearing. 

'The time will soon arrive to decide upon the 


system may be adopted according to the parti- 
cular source of honey most abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the apiary. If fruit-blossom 
honey is worked for, stocks should be stimulated 
with a view to the increase of population, to be 
ready to take full advantage of this first offer- 
ing of the season. Where the source of the 
supply is chiefly White Clover, there will be 
less need for early stimulation ; and where later 
harvests are depended upon, such as from Lime 
blossoms and вк, the Bees will, by then, 
have sufficiently increased to be able to gather 
these in without artificial stimulation. It is to 
be feared that, owing to the low state to which 
many colonies have "been reduced, robber Bees 


great care will be needed in protecting hives 
from their depredations. "The entrance of an 
attacked hive should be contracted, as this will 
give the inmates great advantage in enabling 
them to defend themselves from the attack of 
the robbers. A little carbolic acid smeared 
about the alighting boards will help in checking 
the attack. 

In mild, sunny weather, when the Bees are 
taking their Spring flights, hives should be 
carefully watched. When the inmates of a 
hive show restlessness and inactivity, and 
indisposition to defend themselves from the 
attaek of robber Bees, they may be judged 
queenless, and if on examination neither hrood 
nor eggs is discovered, an early union must 
be made with some other stock. Frame-hive 
stocks ean be united without removing the Bees 
fromthe combs. The hives to be united, having 
been gradually brought together, а little 
smoke should be blown into each to induce 
the inmates to fill themselves with honey 
from their stores. If they do not possess 
unsealed honey, they should be sprinkled 
with thin, warm syrup. If the syrup be 
scented with peppermint it will insure the Bees 
uniting peacefully, from the fact of their all 
being of the same scent. Remove an outside 
frame of comb from the hive that is to receive 
the queenless colony, and substitute one from 
the other hive in its place without shaking off 
the adhering Bees. Sprinkle a little more 





syrup, or inject a few puffs of smoke Let ween 
the combs, and repeat the moving of the frames 
till the one hive contains the whole of the Bees, 
when all should be covered up and left undis- 
turbed. A large population ready to take full 
advantage of every possible opportunity of 
collecting honey is, no doubt, the secret of 
obtaining filled supers, for hives depopulated 
and low in the store department in the spring 
cannot yield surplus honey, the whole season 
being ocenpied in broriding for the needs of the 


inmates. S. G., Uxbridge. 
POULTRY. 


Death of Hen (J. F. Gandy).—You do 
not furnish any particulars as to the feeding 
rnd general treatment of your fowls. The lay- 
in оѓ shell-less eggs is the result of over-feeding 
witn grain food. Unless grain-fed fowls can 
obtain a good supply of animal food, in the 
form of table scraps, or worms and insects, 
they ure liable to become over-fat, and suffer 





| Bees will not avail themselves of the food if | 


early in the season must be performed with | 


. | 
plans for the coming season, so that the best 
e 


will prove troublesome about the apiary, and | 


from liver complaint through eating too much 
starchy food. Maize should be given very 
sparingly, as this, more than any grain, tends 
to the formation of internal fat. Barley, White 
Peas, and Oats, given in turn, are much to he 
recommended. For the first meal in the day, 
| boiled Oatmeal and soaked crusts of bread 
would benefit vour fowls. Avoid, as much ач 
possible, all heating and stimulating kinds of 
qe and lessen the quantity given at each 
meal. It would he well to treat all your fowls 
for liver complaint, giving one grain of calomel 
per bird every other day for ten days, mixing 
it with the soft food, afterwards adding some 
; sulphate of iron to the drinking water.— 
8S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 


CANARIES FOR SINGING. 


МАхү people keep one or more Canaries for 
singing only, and it is for this class that 
this note is intended. Such a Canary may bea 
good bred bird or it may not, and it may be 
exceptionally handsome or it may have quite a 
scrubby appearance, but. none of these things 
affect its value. What is wanted in a songster 
is a sound constitution and good vocal powers, 
for the latter point determines its worth from 
a selling point of view, while the former makes 
its keeping easy to its owner, A skilled 
songster that has had a proper training is of 
considerable value. Song Canaries should be 
protected from draught, because exposure to 
such works havoc with the lungs and vocal 
organs. Fancy cages look well, but the best 
quarters are the box type of wire-fronted cage, 
of the same style, though more roomy, as the 
cages in which small birds are exhibited at 
shows. The cages and surroundings should 
always be kept quite clean, and a look out 
|should be kept for mites. These little 
pests retire during the daytime into cracks 
and crevices in the cage and come out and 
torment the bird after dark, and this is the 
time to examine the bird when such are 
suspected. When mites are found, take the 
bird out of the cage during daylight and wel 
hake the cage in a hot oven. Should this 
plan not be cared for, well wash the interior 
of the cage with an insecticide, taking 
care to dry thoroughly before replacing the 
bird. A simple diet regularly given is the 
best for song Canaries. Canary-seed should be 
the staple fare, with now and again a little 
Millet, Hemp, and German summer Rape-seed. 
Water should be given, fresh and sweet, every 
day, and also a. little Watereress or Groundsel 
in summer, and a little Apple in winter. 
Give a regular bath in summer, with an occa- 
sional one in winter. J. T. Birn. 


Index to Volume XXV.-The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— /terised, with descriptions of all. th» best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood, Cloth, inedium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 
15x. Gd, 

“The English Flower Garden” inay also be 
had in two other forma, well and «тоату bound, for 
library use or presentation ;—1Ist, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in вале green half morocco, 215. nett. 

2nd, in 2 vots., half bound sage green morocco, 74s. nett. 


Of all booksellers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Zonal Pelargoniums from seed (Ajaz).—Sow 


the seed early in April. Get some 5-inch pots, put in pes 
drainage, on that some pieces of turfy loam, and fill up 
with sandy soil. over the 


у Dibble the seeds in Ору 
surface, with the fluffy wings projecting. ut about a 
dozen seeds into a pot, water gently, and stand in a warm 
rreenhouse or frame, and cover over with glass. Shade 
uring sunshine. When the plants show leaves they may 
he shifted singly into small pots, and from those into 
5-inch pots, in which they will bloom in the autumn. АП 
may not flower the first year. It is well not to cut them 
in any way until they have flowered. Those that are of 
any value may be increased by taking off the tops after 
the plants have flowered and putting them in as cuttings. 


Pelargonium leaves unhealthy (J. Mayall).— 
Your Pelargonium leaves have been attacked by a fungus, 
which often gives considerable trouble. Plants that 
have been highly fed, or given an insufficient circulation 
of air, are far more liable to its ravages than those grown 
under hardier conditions. Judgin 
should say that the want of air is the cause of a good deal 
of your trouble. Avoid overcrowding, and allow a reason- 
able amount of sunshine to play on the plants. In this 
way the tissues of the leaves become hardened, and there- 
fore better able to resist the attacks of the fungus. To 
combat this fungus, slightly dust the leaves with sulphur, 
and maintain a free circulation of air around the plants 
when the weather is fine. 


Cactus Dahlia roots (C. C.).—We fear you could do 
little good with your Cactus Dahlia roots by putting them 
inside a window. As some of the plants have already 
pushed growth, it is evident they are early enough. It is 
not safe to have tender Dahlia tops above ground without 
protection earlier than the end of May. We should prefer 
to get all the roots packed close together, with some soil 
about them, into a good-sized: box about 9 inches to 


10 inches deep inside, then stand it in the shelter of a wall | 
Give the roots a gentle | 
watering now and then, but cover the box over with mats | 


or house, but in the sunshine. 


or sacks at night to save from frost. Growth here will be 
slow but certain. Towards the end of.May lift out the 
roots, divide them carefully into two orthree portions if 
they be large ones, each portion having both roots and 
shoots, then plant out where to bloom. Unless you have 


warmth and a frame, you will find it difficult to root | 


cuttings. 

Gloriosa bulbs not growing (J. Brice).—Bulbs 
of this should be put into pots, large or small, accordin 
to their size. Use a compost of leaf-mould, peat, loam, and 
sand, with'some cow-manure, and see that thé drainage is 
perfect. When the tubers have been potted, transfer 
them to the brisk heat of a propagating-pit, and avoid 
giving much moisture until growt 
which water may be given liberally. 
month for repotting. Gloriosas do not need so much heat 
as many people imagine, a house where a minimum tem- 
perature of trom 55 degs. to 60 degs. is kept up answering 
well. It would have been better, we think, had уоп 
started your bulbs in small pots and then transferred five 
or six of them to the 10-inch pot. The reason of your 
bulbs failing to start is, no doubt, owing to the fact that 
the soil has very probably got soddened, caused by too 
mneh water. The decay of your bulbs certainly points to 
this. 


Lilium auratum, repotting (Cumbrian).—We 
` fear it is too late for you to think of repotting your Lilium, 
as the roots will have started to grow, and in moving you 
would break all these and weaken the flowering stem. 
The only thing you can do is to clear away all the loose soil 
you can from over the bulb, and fill up with some good 
loamy material to which have been added cow-manure, 
leaf-soil, and sand. The proper treatment is as follows : 
When the foliage began to fail last autumn you should 
have withheld water, and, as soon as the stem died down, 
cleared it away with the attendant roots, shaken out the 
bulbs and repotted them, afterwards placing in a frame 
and covering with ashes or Cocoa-fibre. Here they should 
remain until they begin. to grow in the spring, when the 
Cocoa-fibre should be cleared off, and, when they become 
too tall for the frame, removed to a cold-house. Directly 
the flower-spikes appear, give the bulbs a good topdressing 
ot rich soil so as to encourage the formation of roots from 
the stem. 


Roses on multiflora stocks (Denis).—All the 
strong-growing Teas, such as Gloire de Dijon, also the 
Noisettes and Hybrid Teas of similar vigour, succeed well 
on multiflora, or, as they are usually termed, De la 
Grifferaie stocks. The dwarf varieties of Teas and Hybrid 
Teas will also make splendid plants upon this stock, an4 
in the case of the у Mary Fitzwilliam race, and a few 
other large-flowered Roses, the quality of blossom on опе. 
year-old plants is very fine. But, from what are regarded 
as ** exhibition ” Teas, such as The Bride, etc., the blossoms 
obtained from plants upon the multiflora stock are of a 
very poor quality compared to that of those from Brier 
cutting. In fact, taking it altogether, we would not 
recommend the multiflora stock as a substitute for Brier 
cutting if the latter can be obtained easily ; and there is 
really no reason why these stocks cannot be raised by 
amateurs, who алпшшу gens a number of standard or 
half-standard Briers. Failing this, the hedges in country 
districts furnish a goodly supply of ripened growths suit- 
able for making into cuttings in the autumn. 


Depth for planting bulbs (J. Bowles).—You 
may safely plant the majority of the Narcissus family in 
your light soil, 5 inches or 6 inches deep, quite regardless 
of size of bulb. Some have asserted that twice the depth 
of the bulb is the right depth, but when it is remembered 
that N. obvallaris, for example, has been found in quantity 
nearly 2 feet deep in the earth it does not seem to favour 
the statement. Commercially, however, and for garden 
use these great depths do not favour bulb formation 
or even rapid or good increase, and the best formed and 
best ripened bulbs are those lifted each year or biennially 
and not planted more than 5 inches deep. In heavy soils 
we would always prefer to plant more shallow still— 
certainly no deeper than 5 inches, unless it be for such as 
A. poeticus plenus or N. maximus, both of which, by 
reason of a fondness for a cool-rooting medium, are better 
for it. But N. maximus at 12 inches or 15 inches deep 


has started, after | 
This is the best | 


у the leaves sent, we | 





refuses to flower, and becomes a shapeless lump of flat- 
tened scales rather than bulbs. The realisation of this 
fact many years ago gave rise for experiments in planting, 
with the result, in widely separated localities, that N. 
maximus is better in heavy soil, planted 6-8 inches deep, 
and not lifted oftener than every third year as a 
minimum. 

Plants for conservatory (Moon-raker).—Your 
conservatory is certainly far from an ideal place for the 
cultivation of the plants you mention, for, though they 
might exist, they are not likely to give much satisfaction. 
If there is ample provision for giving plenty of air, Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias would do as well as any other 
flowering subjects. Cannas, too, might be tried. If con- 
venience exists at the base of the back wall for a border in 
which to plant them, Camellias would make a good cover- 
ing, or you might try the stronger kinds of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, such as Souvenir de Charles Turner and 
Mme. Crousse, with Plumbago capensis. Cool-house 
Orchids would not thrive under such conditions. We 
know full well the difficulties attending plant growing in 
the modern conservatory, and from the absence of sun- 
shine for the greater part of the day, as well as the darken- 
ing influence of the house, we think you would do well to 
depend largely on greenhouse Ferns, of which a most 
interesting collection might be grown. Bulbs, such as 
Tulips, Hyacinths, ete., will, if potted in the autumn, 
give a good display in early spring. Tuberous Begonias 
would flower fairly well in the summer. Beside the 
Ferns, such fine foliaged plants as Aralia Sieboldi, Arau- 
caria excelsa, Ophiopogons, Asparagus, Kentias, and Cor- 
dyline australis will afford plenty of variety. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


White Jasmine not blooming (Jasmine ).— 
Pruning, such as is necessary, should be performed at any 
time during the winter months, but it should only consist 
in cutting out the weaker and unripened shoots. The 
strong shoots should be left unshortened, or have only 
their tips taken off, and then they will produce flowers the 
following season. If they are cut back they will be sure to 
break into vigorous growth again. Plants which are most 
neglected as regards pruning, such as those upon roadside 
cottages, flower the most freely. Your plant has evidently 
become too thick, and thus the wood is prevented from 
becoming properly ripened. 


FRUIT. 


rafting Plum stocks (J. Montgomery).—We 
take it that your stocks have become well established. If 
s0, you ought to have taken off in February stout young 
shoots from the varieties you wish to perpetuate, tied 
them in a small bundle, and laid them to a depth of 
6 inches in some shady place. Then graft about the middle 
of April, when the sap is up. You must have ready some 
clean clay, well beaten, and mix with it one-third its bulk 
of well-beaten horse droppings, damping the whole to 
render it workable. The ts should be about 6 inches 
long, one-half the bottom being cut to fit a similar cut on 
the top of the stocks which have been cut hard back. Tie 
the grafts on securely, and clay over the union to keep the 
air out. If any of the grafts should fail, budding may be 
resorted to in August. 

Vines in cold-house (Novice).—It is certainly a 
bad practice to plant Geraniums or any other summer 
flowers on the Vine border, It is not usually necessary to 
cover the borders for the purpose of keeping off rain. In 
a cold-house much cause for complaint would be sure to 
arise in a season such as that of last year. The probability 
is your border needs manure, fresh soil, and lime rubble, 
for with plants growing on the border these soon impoverish 
the surface. We should advise a removal of some of the 
surface soil with a fork, and renew with turfy-loam, 
adding some Vine manure and lime rubble to mix with 
and to enrich the surface. After you have done this a 
coating of good stable-manure, or a mixture of horse or 
cow-manure, fresh from the yard or stables, is advised, so 
that the rain carries down its properties into the soil 
below. Pruning of the Vines бош to have been done 
weeks M Shorten the shoots k to one good bud 
nearest the rod, and at once apply some styptic to prevent 
bleeding, which invariably happens if pruning is deferred 
too late. You would find Scott's wasp destroyer, applied 
according to instructions given, very helpful in warding off 
the attacks of the bluebottle-flies. This and styptic 
сап be obtained from any reliable seedsman. 


VEGETABLES. 


Potato for wet soil (Novice).—1t may be that after 
all the whole of your failures were due to theseason. Very 
much depends on the skill shown in gardening whether 
success or failure results. If your soil is so exceptionally 
wet, as you suggest, it is rather suited to form a swamp 
than a garden, and the best of cultivators cannot grow 
garden crops in a swamp. Sow or plant nothing until you 
have succeeded in getting the soil fairly dry. ro help to 
that end, cut deep alleys the way the ground falls every 
10 feet, thus having a series of raised beds of that width. 
Such beds should soon drain freely. Get the bed surface 
well forked over, working in plenty of street scrapings or 
sweepings and wood-ashes, sad then plant in rows 30 inches 
apart across the beds Beauty of Hebron Potato as 
evidently the best for your purpose. 

Parsley on clay soil (Girl Gardener).--There 
should be no difficulty in getting Parsley to grow on a stiff 
soil if but a proper seed bed be made at the first. Your 
best course for an outdoor sowing is to draw drills a foot 
apart as deep as for Peas, on a sloping border, or else one 
long drill near the side of a footpath. Have ready some 
fine gritty soil that has been run through a coarse sieve, 
fill the drills with that, then sow the seed thinly along on 
it, and add just enough more of the fine soil to cover the 
seeds, Once you get some plants to make good growth in 
that way, they will soon become strong. You may also 
sow seed thinly in a shallow box filled with fine soil, 
Standing it in à frame or greenhouse, later pricking 
out the plants into good soil in the garden, S inches apart. 
Parsley-seed germinates slowly and needs patience. Ifyou 
sow outdoors, see that, so soon asthe plants show through, 
they get an occasional dusting with slacked lime or soot 
in the evening to keep off slugs. 


Catalogues received. —E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, 
Herts.—Catalogue of Bee-keepers’ Supplies.—— Harrison 
and Sons, Leicester.—List of Farm Seeds for 1904,—— 








Barr and Sons, 12, King-street, Covent Garden, W,C.— 
Catalogue of Choice Hardy Perennials and Alpines,— 
Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, N.—Supplement to Part; i 
and 2 General Catalogue of Border and Rock Plants, 


SHORT REPLIES. 


C., and W. F.—Yes, your Black Currant has been 
attacked by the mite. We found the mite in several of the 
buds on the pieces of shoot you send us,— A, W.—See 
reply to “ Beda," re “ Stopping, and Timing Chrysanthe- 
mums,” in our present issue. You send a list of fifty-nine 
varieties, and we regret we cannot find space to deal with 
the timing and stopping of each one.——Spawn.—We se 
no reason why the manure you speak of should not answer, 
It is only that from horses which are receiving medicine 


‘A 





that has to be rejected by anyone growing ushrosnis, 
——М. W.—Not a gardening query.——G. B.—See review 


in our issue of March 19, p. 36. Somerset.—We do not 
know the plant you refer to as Coccinea palmata. Kindl; 
send us a piece of it, and then we can possibly help you, 
—— David Ligat.—Cut it back and give it a good top- 
dressing of peaty soil with plenty of sand, working such 
well in about the centre of the plant.—— [ry.—No, your 
friend has made a mistake. It grows freely enough in 
America, though, according to Asa Gray, in the far north 
it may want some protection in a very severe time, ?, 
Frost is certainly injurious to Celery, else why protect it 
with litter during severe weather? W. A. Thonson.— 
Keep them in packets in a tin box in a dry cupboarl.—— -~ 
B. г: АЗ Yes, you can cut the plant as you suggest, but the 
tree will take several years to assume the shape you want, 
as it will have to be cut back every year. Why not leave 
the tree alone and let it develop its natural form, which is 
far more beautiful in every way *—— C. E. Turner.— Yes, 
your Black Currant-hushes have been attaeked by the mite. 
—— Bernard Harvey.—Yes, the netting will not injure the 
Peas in any way.——Core Lea.—1, The only thing for you 
is to dig them out, or lift the turf in the autumn and clear 
them out before relaying. No manure will effect a clear. 
ance. 2, Get а packet of seed and sow at once in a shady 

lace, planting out the seedlings early in the autuma. 
Many of them will flower the following spring.—H. E. f, 
—Cut out the thin and weak wood and cut off the 
unripened tips. We hope to give an article on Row 
pruning in a coming issue.——H. Longridge.—1i, às yo1 
say, the soil has been lightened and manured, the Calen- 
dulas would do well in such.—— E. Soper.—Write to Mr. 
Jas. Douglas, Edenside, Bookham, Surrey, for his Carnation 
book, in which you will find all the information you want. 
—  Cumbrian.—Y es, it is always advisable to use опу the 
fresh young growths, which are found round the outsides 
of old plants such as you mention.——T. B. 4.-S# 
leading article in our issue of March 30, 1901, which can le 
had of the publisher, price 140., post free. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — С. W. K.—1, Cryptomens 
elegans (cuttings); 2, Thujopsis borealis (cuttings); %, 
Evergreen Oak (seeds); 4, Variegated Holly variety 
(grafting).——Frank Piper.—1, Please send shoot with 
cones; 2, Juniperus sinensis; З, Cephalotaxus sp.; $ 
Cryptomeria elegans. In sending Conifers for name it 1% 
always advisable, if possible, to send cous branches.—— 
Philip Brown.—The flowers you send as those of a Snow- 
drop are those of the Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum), 
See article p. 32.— — W. С. Owen.—Evidently Chlorophy- 
tum variegatum (syn. Anthericum varie; tum).—E. R. 
Baines, «Pelargonium F. V. Raspail, double, deep scarlet: 
the others we cannot find in any catalogue we have by us: 
2, Your plant must be a Cypripedium, and has noting to 
do with Lelia. —K. V. R.—Anemone fulgens.— E. Ё. M. 
—The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum). See illustration and 
article in last week's issue. —— Р. Hand.—A dyed bloom o 
Narcissus Telamonius plenus.— 7. Emerson.—1, Veronics 
Andersoni variegata ; 2, Cineraria ragusina ; 8, Myosotis— 
specimen insufficient; 4, Sweet Fennel ; 5, Stachys lanata ; 
6, Specimen insufficient. Kindly read our rules to corre 
pondents who send plants for name.——Alfred Manning. 
—We think it is Hedera palmata, but it is very difficult to 
say with certainty from such a poor leaf. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS 
TRATED tobedated APRIL 9th, 1904, Orders 
should be sent as early as possible ín thc 
week preceding to insure insertion No 
advertisement intended for that issue сап 
be received, altered, or stopped after thc 
first post on WEDNESDAY. March 30th. . 


WEY BE BOTHERED with keeping Ferrets, 

when for 1s. Gamekeeper of 41 years vill 
sends whole of fc lowing real, genuine recipes ?— Drawing and 
catching Rats jn enormous quantities, alive or dead ; destroy: 
ing Moles by millions; bolting Rate or Rabbits from their 
holes; drawing Саше any distavce ; compelling Rabbits LO 
lay out for covert shooting ; forcing Hens to la) (best on е, 
curing skins, secret fishing oils, trapping Rabbite Haren 


Foxes, etc., alive; very valuable dog fancier's secret ; рош 




















i ts and Poultry. Thousa 
testimonials — Z. THOMPSON, Frederic place, Weymouth. 
1 20 BARRELS. c Splendid. for биа, 

plant pote, or liquid-manure, holding 36 gallons; 
m proot; made im very МОСК linch рю os 


Also uantity outside lined virgin Cork 
Ax jen H. J' GASSON. Government Contractor, Rye. 


WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 


— Will hold 400 gallons ; wrought iron, manhole at top, 
weight 476 Ib., size 4 ft. 5 in. square, ЁЗ Ма, eaoh. Iron Corn 
Bins, hoid 25 airtight ^ each. Galvanised [ron 
Mangers, h 8 4. Any of above carriage 
paid.—H. J. GA N. Government . 


Oontraotor. Rya. 
[99&! You have all helped pay for them 
pearance, 


before.—Military Knee ` smart 
7а. 6d. per pair; NAVAL KNEE 
; B.ushers, ба. 6d. per pair; any 


бв. 6d. per 
Oash returned if not approved of.—H. J’ 
sarge pala Qna x Contractor, Rye. = 
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NOTES ON BEETROOT. 

Tuts useful vegetable gains in popularity ever 

year, and its cultivation has increased to suc 

un extent that it is now to be found growing in 
most cottage and allotment gardens, in addition 
to those of greater pretensions. Beetroot is 
not dificult to grow, and when the soil is too 
shallow to admit of the long-rooted kinds bein 

grown successfully there are the "Tarnip-faoted 
varieties to fall back upon, which, if not quite 
such good keepers as the former, may be had 
in excellent condition throughout the winter 
months if the sowing is not done too early in 
the season. For the long-rooted kinds it is 
necessary to set apart a piece of ground that 
has been well worked and manured in the pre- 
vous season, such, for instance, as where 
Celery has been grown. The manure that is 
invariably afforded Celery, and the consequent 
deep working of the soil both in opening the 
trenches and in the subsequent, moulding, 
render such a site an ideal one for Beetroot. 
Again, where pains are taken to open trenches 
for the growing of late Peas, this is also a good 
preparation of the ground for Beet. The 
Turnip-rooted kinds succeed on almost any 
kind of soil, except that of a cold, clayey 
nature. Where there is no difliculty experi- 
enced in growing long-rooted Beets the 
ilut-topped sorts are grown only for summer 
supply, and the seed is sown as early in 
March as circumstances permit on a warm 
border, or some sheltered spot where the soil is 
light and rich, and which has not been recently 
manured. If space will allow of a small sowing 
being then made, a larger one may follow in 
the early part of April in the open, and which 
will furnish an abundance of roots until late in 
autumn, when the long-rooted kinds come into 
use. The last named do not require to be sown 
earlier than the latter end of April, and in many 
gardens the first or second week in May is suth- 
ciently early. The drills for the Turnip-rooted 
and medium-growing long-rooted sorts need 
not be wider apart than 9 inches or 10 inches, 
but for the others a width of quite 12 inches 
to 15 inches should beallowed. For midwinter 
supply the middle of May is quite early enough 
to sow seed of the flat-topped sorts, otherwise 
the roots will be too large and coarse. The 
early raised roots should be pulled and used as 
required through the summer and autumn 
months, and, should there be a surplus, they do 
not pay to store for the winter. Those specially 
grown for the winter should be pulled and 
stored in the same manner as the long Beet, 
either in clamps outdoors, in the root house, or, 
what is far better, bury them in trenches on a 
north border, deep enough for the tops of the 
mots to be covered with 2 inches of soil. In 
this ease а few of the centre leaves may be left 
on the crowns instead of twisting all of them 
off, and they may be placed close together in 
the trenches. Some long litter or Bracken 
thrown over them will afford adequate protec- 
tion during a prolonged frost. As to varieties, 
the following are excellent types of the long- 
rooted sorts : Sutton’s Blood Red, ell’s 
Exhibition, Nutting’s Dwarf Red, 1s 








Carrot in appearance, named Frisby’s Excelsior, 
was introduced, but it did not gain favour with 

ardeners, and, so far as I am aware, has now 
dropped out of cultivation. Of the Turnip- 


rooted sorts, Sutton’s Globe is an immense | 


improvement on the old Egyptian variety first 
introduced. A.W. 


SEED-SOWING ON HEAVY SOILS. 

А wET spring does not augur well for a favour- 
able нанар time, especially in heavy land 
districts. If the weather should have been wet 
for weeks previously, heavy soil after a few tine 
days, instead of being in a free working order, 
is tough and leathery and full of lumps. Such 
lumps of soil when surrounding seeds form a 
very favourite lurking-place for slugs. Heavy 
clay soils are considerably lower in temperature 
than light soils, and when in a wet and sodden 
state they are still more so. 

Special dates for sowing must not be fol- 
lowed. If the soil is not in good condition, 
wait until it is, and the grower will never 
regret it. To surround seeds with wet or 
pasty soil is to seul them up, or partially so, 
rom the conditions for free germination, It 
is very easy to advise this or that to be sown 
in the open air, and which often leads novices 
astray. The weather should decide the correct 
time for sowing, or as near as it possibly can 
during the early spring months. Very often 
the blame for the failure of the seeds is put 
upon the seedsman who supplied the seeds, 
Put good seed into good ground, and it will, 
bar unforeseen accidents, surely succeed. 

During unfavourable seasons there are aids 
which may be called into requisition so as to 
help the cro If the weather should be such 
that the surface soil does not become pulverised 
sufficiently to enable the seeds to be surrounded 
with fine soil, the lumps of soil will certainly 
not become fined down sufficiently to enable 
their being sown by merely waiting a few 
days. This is very often the case on newly- 
turned-up Grass land. If such soil as this has 
not had the influence of drying winds and 
frosts, the surface is like so many dried bricks, 
where it is difficult for even Potatoes to suc- 
ceed properly, as even these require to be 
surrounded with fine soil if they are to grow as 
they should do. 

One of the best aids for enabling the seeds 
to germinate kindly is to surround them with 
old potting soil and garden refuse burned in a 
smother. Two parts of the former to one of 
the latter form a suitable mixture, апа which 
will ensure regular germination. For surround- 
ing such seeds as Onions and Parsnips it is 
capital. In sowing small seeds in drills, it is 
an easy matter to go along and cover the seeds 
with fine soil, and m the end it well repays for 
the trouble taken. The young seedlings will 
appear through the fine soil and the roots will 
be enabled to receive adequate support until 


by contact with lumpy soil. The old truism, 
“ The more haste the less speed," is never more 
apparent in kitchen garden operations than in 
being in too great a hurry to commit seeds to 
the ground in a wet, cold season. 'The wisest 
course is to raise what kinds one possibly can 
under glass and then to plant out at the first 
favourable opportunity. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Late Seakale.—Where the old method 


obtains of growing the latest supply on a per- 
manent quarter, or on a north border in the 
kitchen garden, it is time that the crowns were 
covered. The materials for so doing consist 
either of fine soil or coal ashes. Some growers 
first place pots over the crowns, and then heap 
the soil or ashes over them toexelude the light. 
This is a commendable practice, but equally as 
good results are obtained by simply covering 
with soil or ashes, as the case may be, forming 
this into a mound about 18 inches in height. 
| Splendid heads of Kale can be grown in this 
simple manner, and the small amount of ashes 
or soil there may be present in the axils of the 
leaves when it 1s cut, is easily rinsed out with 
water.—A. W. 


Tomatoes in open air.—The time for 
sowing seed, and preparing the soil, for this 
important crop is now close at hand, and 
many will be debating where they cun plant 
them, for it is not all gardens that have south 
walls at liberty for this erop. Usually there 
are some bare spaces between the fruit trees 
on which sufficient plants can be grown to 
carry on the supply between the crop from 
under glass and that from the open quar- 
ters. Хо one need be deterred from grow- 
ng Tomatoes because he has not got sunny 
walls. If they have got sheltered places in the 
garden, where the sun's rays fall full upon the 
plants from early morning until late in the 
afternoon, they will probably get heavier crops 
very nearly as early as those on the walls, as 
they get the light and air all round them in the 
open. The great thing is to have very strong 
plants that are ready to flower at once when 
planted out in May. I find they do not like 
the soil too light or loose, but make shorter- 
jointed wood, and produce more flower bunches, 
on rather firm soil, not over rich in manure, 
which is best applied after the fruit has set 
and started эгеп ; then, if the weather is 
hot and dry, liquid manure can be applied 








twice а week. I have tried a good many sorts, 
such as Earliest of All and Ham Green, and find 
that any moderately-sized, smooth-skinned sort 
that does well under glass is equally good for 
the open air. If the plants are set out about 
a yard apart, and trained with one stem to a 
stout single stake, and Stoppen as soon as half- 
a-dozen good bunches of fruit have set, there 
is little trouble in ripening a good crop. If 


they are strong enough to penetrate into the | August and September are very hot, do not 
heavier soil, and when they do this they wilt | defoliate more than is necessary, for many 


row- ahead with renewed vigour. 


Carrots, | growers err in eutting off the leaves as if they 


urníps, and Spinach are also benefited by such | were of no use. This, however, is a great 
assistance.  Turnips are far more likely to mistake.—J. G., Gosport, 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRY ROYAL SOVEREIGN IN 
POTS. 


Tuis is considered one of the best Strawberries 
for pots on account of its cropping, size of 
fruit, and freedom of growth ot the plants. 
The fruit from pot-grown plants is of excel- 
lent flavour and of handsome appearance, 
and the growth of the plant, though robust, is 
not gross. It produces.a long fruit stalk, on 
this account needing support, otherwise the 
culture is easy. It flowers very freely when 
grown in pots, and if fine fruits are desired, 
severe thinning must be carried out. The 
fruits are, as a rule, conical, a few being 
flattened or wedge shaped, above the usual 
size, and very solid. 


MULCHING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 
MULCHING the surface of fruit-tree borders not 
only finds favour with, but is largely practised 
by the majority of fruit growers in this country 





the water supply not an abundant one cannot 
well be over-estimated. No specified time can 
be given as to when mulching should be done, 
as much depends on locality and the nature of 
the soil Оп sandy soils a mulch should 
certainly be applied earlier than on those which 
are of a heavy and retentive nature or those 
which are inclined to be clayey. 
the sun penetrates and warms a sandy soil 
much more quickly than it does a heavy опе; 
much moisture is therefore extracted by evapo- 
ration, and such soils dry very quickly unless 
a mulch of some non-conducting material is 
spread on the surface. Heavy soils take a much 
longer time to become warmed, as, owing to 
their nature, they are not so quickly acted upon 
by the heat of the sun ; {but such soils, when 
fully exposed to the action of the sun's rays for 
any lengthened period—such, for instance, as 
during a very dry time — soon bake and 
ultimately crack, with the inevitable result that 
many roots perish through being ruptured. 
The heavier the soil, the greater the probability 
of this contraction occurring, but it must not 


The heat of | 


| certainly result shou 





long manure, strawy litter of any description 
spent Mushroom manure, and the half-decayed 
materials from old hotbeds, relying on other 
means for supplying the roots with the requisite 
amount of plant food. 'The most objection. 
able of all forms of mulching is manure in 
an advanced state of decomposition. The 
employment of this does positive harm, as it 
chokes up the surface of the soil and renders 
it most unpleasant to walk upon when placed 
on the alleys of fruit borders, and in course 
of time the soil and manure become trodden 
into a solid mass. With regard to the use of 
horse manure and cow- manure under glass, 
care must be taken to ventilate the house 
both by night as well as by day, if used in 
a fresh state, оп account ot their containing 
a great deal of ammonia. If this precaution 
is net taken, асар of the foliage will most 

d the sun shine upon the 
roof of the house while the atmosphere is 
charged with so much ammonia. It is a good 
and a safe plan to place both in the outer 


air for some few weeks previous to their 
be forgotten that the remedy for averting such | 


being required for use. If laid out thinly and 





both outdoors and under glass. Owing to the 
great benefits to be derived therefrom mulch- 
ing can be highly recommended, and if carried 
out on rational lines not only is it valuable, but 
it also serves to lessen labour in the way of 
watering during a dry season. Under glass, 
mulchings may e applied with benefit at any 
time during the grówing season, but the best 
time to begin to make use of them is as soon as 
leaf growth is well developed and the roots are 
showing арн of activity by pushing out 
hungry feeders in all directions. A mulch is 
then of the greatest serwice, as it not only 
holds moisture, but encourages these young 
roots to feed up to and keep near the surface. 
It also prevents the roots going downwards. 
In addition to this, the surface of the borders 
is also kept in a moist and cool condition, while 
undue evaporation is checked, and as a natural 
sequence the necessity for very frequent water- 
ing is to а certain extent obviated. When 
used outdoors mulching has precisely the same 
effect as when employed under glass, and the 
advantages accruing from its use where fruit 
growing is carried out to any great extent and 





Strawberry Royal Sovereign in pots. 


a state of affairs lies in the hands of the 
grower. 

Кїхр OF MULCHING.—With regard to the 
value of and the form these mulchings are to 
take, much will depend on the kind of 
materials that are available for the purpose. 
As a rule, when looked at from a manurial 
point of view, these mulches very often do 
not possess any great value, as the great idea 
of mulching is not so much to provide stimu- 
lating food as to supply means for checking 
evaporation by keeping the surface cool anc 
moist. Stimulants are generally applied 
independently of the mulch, whether in the 
form of artificial or liquid-manure. In some 
few cases the mulch has to act in both ways 
when fresh manure from cowsheds or that from 
stall-fed oxen can be had. Again, where a 
number of horses are kept, the manure from 
these may be used for mulching, as there is 
then generally more than is required for 
Mushroom-bed making. Unfortunately, few 
gardeners are in the position to obtain and 
make use of the above-mentioned materials, 
and the majority have to be content with using 





exposed to the elements, much of the ammonia, 
or al] that is likely to have a harmful effect, 
will be dispelled. For outdoor use this рге- 
paration is unnecessary, and these manures 
may be used fresh from the stables. Before 
applying mulches of any description, the sur- 
face of the borders should be lightly loosened 
with a fork to allow of the free admission of 
both air and water, and if the mulch is at once 
applied, the surface-soil will then remain open. 


FLAVOUR IN FORCED STRAWBERRIES. 


Many persons object to forced Strawberries on 
account of their poor flavour. Much depends 
upon the forcing and proper finishing of the 
fruit. It is an easier matter to write on flavour, 
some may say, than to obtain it, but I find it 
easy if the plants are in a vigorous condition 
and grown cool from the start. Not only is the 
gain considerable as regards the quality, but 
the quantity also. To obtain the rich aroma 
the Strawberry when hard forced lacks, I do 
not advise forcing too early. With sunshine 
and air one can obtain a fair flavour in forced 
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beddiüg plants cond t exis Te жин d 
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[ereeplüg Footaten nnd are- fnerensed by eut- 
t tiui them ино preces, each pices lowing û part. 
af tae test uitached und sore E ihe fronda, 
Other species ure not во easy to propagate j 
their caudex is not; ersepiug, farmuug single ot 
ûrt pora crowns, These mush be cut. spart 
| with u sharp knife, end. sont of the roota with 
Va fmrtica of the frgnde shill be attached to 
jench piece. Affer thus, pall fhèin to pieces 
[itl the hand, aid: put these in sinall pots in 
Hight sandy peor sod Wien potted, piate: 
Vthem in w warm frame Jill they ars rooted. 
мА Tut: tittle water, just enough tö settle this 


Feros may also be: 


в 


(Жүйө бома speres, which should. lac gathered . 
The best plan i3 to мару 75 


Then Ehioy are rior 
$ fus frond just asiha egre (Seed) никне gir abate 
nist аш, placing pina piece of papie pnt it 

olor slight pressure into some dry, warm plait 


wen ame sum, thire will be better! silê touis British: Borns comain ео ан Flora few slays, by whicli tind niustol Hor spora. 
pensis will have burst, and. the Apres will С) 


the better Bavonivsl; Fine ed the worst draw. | fronds seat ater уба, шин garidas tua. piudy for sawing. The spores of! nie species 
iseki to Ravong in foreid Strawberries is | though surrounded hy high walls асетик, acc; tuke a long tine to germinate. Some the 
ustratiqir pe deve уау, aught: BE 


харлап water ut the base of the plant, If 
We plants can be given a lower temperstucs 
dk the finish there will be fair flavour, and, 


{шї tee ҮН! to move 3 lob af Feuiting | 
pota, one miy often give more tr and а нес). 
By growing the plants ta low. | 


арек, P 
piat ап na&y matter ta pay attention to 
Ues-potnts. Fruit treated thus travels better, 
is better valmrred, and the favour is ver 
Iitieiufertar to that of open-air frait ab rid: 
i Уч 3 0, 
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жемга. Ap. of 
me rv detail ip the eglture of 
hint and N eetariors, there ia no doubt that 
Жл. occastons qw certain check to the 


АЗИН ay Ана КС ibe ЖАНА dC pn эзуу imper 
iik that, (€ Tuo dome at thé proper time — Until 
he frais have set ani commenced to swalt 4 
dente thar age bitter left alone, and, wrer then 
{ишем Lcd os bad all at önre As soon as 
үч the condition indicted, P osuallc 
ees and reinove the worst placed 


gener the Yo 





shies Pawaris the base of the feniting wow] 


eias the weaker ones; then a week. later 
ese higher ap have attention, removing at the 
me Hme a few misplaced fruits. and) any 


“> hers that. 16 bs obwious cannot be left, Then, 
al tervals, the shoots with selected früite at 


She haee are pinched at the third or fourth leaf, 





Cat З 
feme п-ов me 


Е 4 
uoc ce date 
брейк differ: vers тш: 
ot жути: 05101 the shoots were n 


He kime chosen being when these are nbout 
Gali zoren, before the wood Бешик to шй. 


athe teast Any foreright shouts that appear 
о tv appropriatipgr too much of the sap at the 


repene nf ther viii аша ион pinched, the 


ни prio 
hae Qi 


wis being tail in if ghey sce 
гог extension, "The vigour af the 
oo individually, nnd to à certain extent the 
Atty; have Alwa ss bo be (ако inte considers: 
dn regard to thiach et pU. 

gu i VIDA Whether there is any 
lars in ayringing Vines until tbe 

Bower is à point an which 










Kor wears I have 


jungle or wo of тобок long. and with verr good 
teas: amd d have alse һай similar crops of 


Anat when, the Vines were nón syringe Iron | 


he Hin of wtarting them into growth until the 
Hapai wen wut When E lived mon rather 
Terga tope итш ing establishmerit, ionge of the 

ie tore ever ауте. Gne lean to house, 
20 bet long, quite low in the roof, was treated 


"bile Hke the vest im respect of syringing 


Vie house: in- question was partitioned off tota 
Thee, ene and being  necapied with tate 
‘arieties, sich as Alicante and Lady Downe's, 
tbe other with Muscat of Alexandria, and the 
Job with Black Hamburgh. Abundance of 
mei&tare was aupplivd hY-namping. the floors 
sol walls of thé lunes xe well ss regularly 
Sing tlie evaporating troughson the hot-water 
um 1 know sinus persons advocate syringin 


(aes unti] the berries are thinned ; indeed, К 


se p o : ша n de vontinued ate 
LE yu uot: vet. агер. good rewta. 
а needicss methot: кебу 

| Save wet seen any bPunches] should lke to 
ple m the exhibition table. HE those persons 
Tho folle that. pian. were compelled бо do. so 

атор, feet the ehafk, the berries. would 
Жока когу plight ak rrpering Lime Under 
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ze boreseent kinds may beds Tong as dehyde er. s 





‘Hanky pers iü A town garden. 


made attractive dy the nro» tion ef s dene 
kanty Ferns. The gwrt drawback (о the 
culture of ritish Ferne appears tà le that 
they enn be bought cheaply, or that theg eun 
he had fer the trouble of Carrying them hatne 
After adu ramble fn the богу. Tew iw- 
people: who do not. find, асару pants do so 
well og they eodd wish shoold try o few Jury 
Ferns, and we think they will nat he dizap- 
pelted with the onu Jn several. town 
ganteus Wwe have seen theta In excellent ton- 
Mitton abl И се attends to with plente ot 
water during airy weather in the sammer, and 
n-dressing af pent and Teafimould in tbe spring, 
they hist in good condition for years, | 
TOU ااا ا ا‎ 
PROPAGATION OF FERNS. 
Маху Лоте of Ferma we often nnxions to 
invredse their stock of. favourite kinda, but do 
hot, quite know. the. best; way ot doing this, 
Now mo of these planta may be easily 
ínerensed by ізет, or by spaces Гара, 
The heat Hine nt the ver Tor dividing Gc рали 
is in March or Apul. Some ef tlinepeeies have 


Seightoon months before any sien of vitality 
аррали: thers, auch «+ the Hymniyrmammas,. 
| sme Adimntvinies and Asploniams, ete, will учуй, 


np (reel in æ week or two, 19. enising Fema o! 


| {коти spores wider: phase, trent; cape Taste 
taken i to the wiped olt water whilst they: ane 
зал а Sly yini state, for И more te eive 


thon oan fm takan ap by tha eil qnd hauled! 


planta it panukat Them fo rot nnd prodi: 
Марі growth. which Gren kta kars then 


all, whilst, он the cathe haud, GP kept oer 


dey, the young: plants «oon ahriveloun. in 


(sowing the Apores, fimt. Mb the pota ar^ patur E 


three paria. fall of diminim thew place бп 


‘thie û thin layer of. Moss, und Mi up with ftue — 
|| Tight енг pandy pent, ami Tom), pressing db i o. 
"down x Httle with the hamt {ув a gentle =. 


watering with 4 fime-rósed can, алиф then sow: 
ithe spores on the top. After sowing рите д 
{ belleis over the {а flat piece òf glass will 
^ answer equally well), and keep them close until 
they begin to vegetate 7 4 little air may thet 
lhe given. by tilting ир the glass Аз the 
Shep te thot they will require more. air, nnd 
[they тупа анасы be kept rolerabily dump. dt 


Pion aah Keep the franue shaded from the 7 
ciun UH Mats Tusrin te root, 
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is desirable that the soil be baked in an oven 
before the spores are sown, as this destroys 
small worms, which are troublesome when the 


spores begin to vegetate. The process of | red 


baking will also destroy such seeds as may be 
in the earth, for if weeds come up they would 
speedily smother the young Ferns; this can be 
avoided, therefore, by baking the soil before- 
hand. As soon as the little plants are large 
enough to handle prick them out thinly into 
pots or pans of light soil, as they are very apt to 
damp off if allowed to crowd and overgrow 
each other in the seed-pots. When they 
begin to make strong fronds pot them off 
separately, always bearing in mind, on account 
of their tenderness, to keep them in rather a 
close atmosphere and well shaded until they 
are established. Ferns are also propa- 
gated readily from the little bulbils which 
many species form on the upper side of the 
fronds. I allude to such kinds as Woodwardia 
radicans and orientalis, Asplenium viviparum 
and bulbiferum, Adiantum caudatum and 
lunulatum. To cause these to root, the kinds 
which produce young ones from their points 
must have them pegged into the soil, and not 
removed from the parent plant until the young 
ones have made a few fresh fronds and roots. 
Those Ferns which form the young ones on the 
fronds require the pinne on which they are 
placed to be removed from the old plants and 
pegged down on some suitable soil, when the 
bulbils will quickly root and speedily make 
good plants. When Ferns are grown in a 
warm, clean house the spores will vegetate 
naturally in different parts of it (walls, etc.), 
and will soon make good plants. After they 
are rooted, take them up and pot them if 
required. I have seen the walls of a viner 
covered with seedling Ferns ; the fronds whic 
hang down look very beautiful, especially those 
of Adiantum capillus-Veneris (the true Maiden- 
hair Fern), and the Hart’s-tongue (Scolopen- 
drium vulgare). б. 


ROSES. 


SOME OF THE NEWER HYBRID TEAS 
IN THE FORCING-HOUSE. 


PROBABLY there is no better place to develop 
the enchanting colours of the Hybrid Teas than 
in the forcing-house. The artificial heat seems 
to give them a colour that they do not always 
exhibit when grown outdoors. The Hybrid Tea 
is the best group from which to select our 
forcing Roses, although there are some splendid 
highly-coloured kinds to be obtained among 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, such as Captain Hay- 
ward, Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, and the 
like, and which at present are dee pex T I 
do not wish to decry the true Teas. Many of the 
newer Hybrid Teas are lovely in colour and 
vigorous in growth. The whole tribe, too, is 
noted for bearing the blossoms upon erect 
stems, which пава them very valuable as 
decorative plants and forcutting. Oftheolder 
kinds of Hybrid Teas there is no occasion for 
me to enlarge on their merits, so well known 
are they and so justly valued. . It is not 
possible to Pu s in beauty or fragrance a 
well-grown La France, or, for decorative effect, 
a Caroline Testout or Mrs. W. J. Grant. What 
І desire is to direct attention to а few of the 
newer kinds that at present are not во well 
known, and I can confidently recommend every 
one I shall name for greenhouse culture as for 
outdoors. Taking them in alphabetical order 
we have 

ALICE GRAHAME.—A very beautiful variety, 
with large ivory-white flowers tinted with 
salmon-pink. It is, I think, destined to take 
a high position among Hybrid Teas. 

ALICE LINDSELL is another grand variety, 
although not very distinct in colour. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the new Roses are not suffi- 
ciently distinct from existing kinds in the 
matter of colour, but they possess larger petals 
and, in many cases, improved growth. 

DucHEss oF PorTLAND is really a glorified 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. The colour is pale 
sulphur-yellow, the petals of great substance, 
smooth and circular. Very free-flowering. 

EXQUISITE is well named, for it Eas a 


but under this objectionable tint 
disappears. 

FARBEN KoNiGEN.— This is a striking bright 
Rose, quite as distinct as Grand Duc de 
Luxembourg. 

FLORENCE PEMBERTON will be warmly 
welcomed. It is an enormous flower, petals 
large and massive, of a creamy-white colour. 

Frau PETER LAMBERT is a Rose I much like, 
and one that has a great future. The colour is 
rosy-pink, not an uncommon tint, but the sil- 
very shading gives the variety a distinct char- 
acter. The fine long buds and abundant blos- 
soming, combined with a vigorous growth, will 
be much appreciated. It is sometimes spoken 
of as a ‘“‘ Pink Kaiserin,” but it lacks the finish 
of this glorious Rose. 

GERTRUDE is a sport from Countess of Cale- 
don, which, although so grand in shape and 
substance, is not everybody's colour; but this 
blush sport should prove a grand acquisition. 

GoLpELsE. — The golden forms of Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria possess none of the vigour of 
the parent variety ; but the colour is rich and 
КЕН у and I only hope we shall soon improve on 
the form and substance, also the vigour of these 
golden Roses. 

HELENE GUILLOT is a very promising novelty, 
the blossoms being as grandly shaped as those 
of Catherine Mermet. "The colour is white, | 
tinted carmine. 


glass 








delieious scent resembling La France, and a 
finely-formed blossom. he faint edging of 
white to the petals is very quaint. The colour 
outdoors is a bright crimson shaded magenta, 


Lavy BATTERSEA, now well known, is опе of | 
the best of the red Hybrid Teas, the buds being 
exceptionally long. Altogether a first-rate kind 
for cutting. 

Lavy Moyra BEAUCLERC is a curious colour: 
madder rose, with silvery shading to the out- 
side of petals. Very beautiful. 

La Tosca is a fine bold flower, with rather 
loose but massive petals. It is not unlike 
Viscountess Folkestone. 


> 


neither is there, but it is a fine kind for pots, 
and for outside very good. 

SENATEUR BEkLLE.—Rather too near like 
some other of M. Pernet-Ducher's productions, 
The colour is salmon - flesh, with yellow 
shading. 

SOUVENIR D'HELENE. — Another Caroline 
Testout offspring without doubt. The colour 
is salmon-white. 

А glance at above will show what a paucity 
| of crimson Roses there are among the novelties. 
It is to be hoped this will soon be remedied. 
So that, at present, if one would possess a good 
crimson, it will be necessary to grow on а 
number of Liberty, by far the best rich crimson 
H. Tea yet produced. Ards Pillar, as its 
name suggests, would be a grand kind fora 
pillar in the greenhouse, but it should be 
allowed plenty of light. The colour is very 
brilliant. Rosa. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Carnations diseased.—I enclose some leaves of 
Carnations which I planted last autumn. The plants were 
then very healthy, and Eu: them into soil carefully pre- 
pared according to the directions of a good grower from 
whom I bought them, They are now looking miserable, 
with most of the leaves in the state of those enclosed. 


| What is the cause, and can anything be done to cure 


them —N, Е. D. 

[Your Carnations seem, as far ав we can 
make out from the scraps of growths and leaves 
which you send, to be attacked by fungoid 


| disease, called Uredo dianthi, and ‘familiarly 


known as “spot.” It is believed to be due to 
either a damp and stagnant atmosphere, un- 
suitable or water-logged soil, or overcrowding. 
Seeing your plants are in the open border, they 
must take their chance, as no remedy has yet 
been found for this disease. If not too severely 


| attacked, you may cut off the diseased foliage 


and keep the ground well loosened to encour- 





Mme. ЕрмЕЕ Metz, salmon-pink in colour, 
is in the way of Mrs. Edward Mawley, but of | 
better habit. The foliage is one of its strong 

ints, being so leathery that mildew does not 
have a chance to develop. 

Mme. PAUL OLIVIER.—A superb Rose, deep 

olden-yellow, flushed mauve, buds long and 
Fandasme ; foliage, deep bronzy-green. 

MARGUERITE GUILLOT. — A creamy-white | 
Caroline Testout of vigorous growth, and likely 
to prove very useful. 

MARIE Crorsrer.—From a colour point of | 
view this is an acquisition. It may be termed 
a high-coloured Caroline Testout, and as such | 
will be valued. 

MARIE Isakorr.— Something in the way of 
Souvenir de Mme. Eugene Verdier, but the 
colour is a deeper yellow in the bud state. 

NELLY Brianp has a better flower than 
Souvenir du President Carnot, but the plant 
is not such a good grower. | 

MILDRED GRANT.—AÀ phenomenal Rose as 
regards size. I am doubtful whether it ever | 
will be other than an exhibitor's Rose. 

PauL ре. Нав large full flowers carmine- 
pink with yellow shading. Free and good. 

PAULINE BERSEZ resembles a Tea Rose in its | 
pretty clusters, yet is decidedly an Hybrid 

ea. The colour is creamy-white with canary- 

ellow at base of petals. A very continuous 
loomer. 

PERLE Von GODESBERG.—At times one may 
cut some yellow flowers from this Rose, but it 
mainly produces blossoms identical with the 
variety from which it sported — namely, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Tt would be worth 

rowing, because even if one does not obtain 
the yellow blossoms there are always the pale 
Kaiserin-like blooms so much valued. i 

PnaRISAER, —A splendid deep flower, although | 
not very double. It is a seedling of Mrs. | 
W. J. Grant, but the colour is salmon-rose. 
The buds are particularly handsome, and the 
growth, unlike that of the parent kind, seems 
wae vigorous. 

RINCE DE BuLGARIE.— This will doubtless 
be known as one of the best novelties of 1902. 
It is a very distinct kind, the colour being 
rosy-flesh with golden-salmon shading. The 
growth is excellent. 

ROBERT Scorr.—A massive Rose, and one of 
the most perpetual bloomers we have for so 
large a variety. The colour is clear rosy-pink 
with flesh-pink shading. Being a seedling 
from Merveille de Lyon and Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
one does not expect extraordinary vigour, 


age growth. ] 

Worms in manure (С. J. S.).—The 
worms you sent for examination belong to a 
family nearly allied to our ordinary earth- 
worms (the Enchytreide). Some of the mem- 
bers of this family are very injurious to the 
roots of plants. Soaking the earth in which 
they are with lime-water kills them very soon. 
Their vitality does not seem to be very great. 
Probably a strong solution of nitrate of soda or 
common salt would kill them. You might 
easily try the effect of pouring some over a 
portion of your manure heap.. Lime-water is 
very easily made by placing some lime in a tub 
and pouring water over it. Let it stand for 
some hours, stirring it well every now and 
then. Pour off the clear water for use. Jf 
there is no lime left at the bottom of the tub, 
some should be added to the water, which 
should be allowed to be in contact with the 


| lime until it сап absorb no more. 


The Currant-mite.—1 send you some branches of 
Black Currant. Please say what has attacked them, and 
what can be done? The trees had no fruit last year ; they 
are young trees, in good soil and in a good position.—S, F. 

[The buds on the Currant shoots that you 
sent were infested by the Currant gall mite, 
a most destructive pest. The mites are very 
small, and are invisible without a strong 
magnifying glass. They live in the buds, 
which swell and become rounded, but never 
opere When the attack is first noticed, and 
there are ouly a few swollen buds on each bush, 
the attack may be literally “nipped in the 
bud” by picking them off and destroying them, 
and cases have occurred where this treatment 
has stamped out the pest; but in the majority 
of cases this method is useless, and the only 
thing to do is to pull up the bush and burn it, 
and dress the soil in which it grew heavily 
with lime. Do not plant other Currant- 
bushes on the same ground for two years. 
When buying new bushes be sure you obtain 
from a source which is not in any way con- 
taminated by these mites. As tothe growth on 
the Quince-tree, I will give you some informa- 
tion about it next week, but I am unable to do 
so at present.—G. S. S.] 

Harvest bugs.—I should feel greatly obliged if you 
would inform me what I should do to clear my garden of 
what I am informed is an insect called a harvest bug or 
orange tawny, named so after its bright yellow - red 
colour? It is only during the months of July, August, 
and September that it is annoying, and during this period 
it is almost impossible for anyone to go out into the 
garden without Being a ACE: They evidently crawl up 
the legs or arms and burrow under the skin, producing a 
mark like a heat lump and causing extreme itchiness, 
which lasts for days. Being almost microscopic, I have 
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never been able to see one, but they must be everywhere 
in the еп. I have been recommended to dig in lime 
into the kitchen and fruit еп and to spray the Grass 
on lawn with dilute n-oil, or to cover it with soot 
and let the rain wash it in, but before doing so I thought 
1 would consult vou.—INsECT BITE. 


[Harvest bugs are small mites nearly related 
to the red-spiders, which are very common on 
many kinds of plants, particularly on French 
Beans, Currants, Gooseberries, Haspherviea, 
Grass, etc. They are of a bright red colour, and 
are only just visible to the naked eye. Persons 
differ very much in the way that they suffer 
from these insects. Some are hardly troubled 
by them at all, others suffer much from them. 
Sulphur ointment, rubbed in, or wetting the 
hites with ammonia in some form, benzine, or 
xraffin-oil, and gently rubbing them in will 
ill the mites. Flowers of sulphur, rubbed 
into the bites, is also a good remedy, and is 
weful in keeping them away if sprinkled on 
the underclothing. Spraying the bushes and 
Grass with a solution of paraffin emulsion 
would no doubt help to clear them off, but 
these insects are so ubiquitous that you would 
be sure to pick up some from other plants. ] 





any time in the pits, and since, I have had no 
trouble. Frequently I have not had to fumi- 
gato or syringe either Cucumbers or Melons 

uring the summer in garden frames. Another 
error so many make—namely, is allowing fly 
to get a hold on such as Pelargoniums, etc., 
instead of dipping or syringing them with some 
insecticide at once. Personally, I prefer 
dipping, wherever possible; in this way all 
the growths and leaves are reached. Dirty 
plants are never asuccess. Clean growth from 
the first builds up a good plant.—J. С. F. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FREESIAS. 


WE have no more beautiful flowers for vases or 
épergnes than the blooms of Freesias. The 
pure white flowers of Е. refracta alba are 
perhaps the more useful for wreath making 
and bouquets, but for room decoration the 
deeply orange-tinted blooms of F. Leichtlini 
are preferred. 





The value of Freesias lies in the | 


but there are others which have a special value 
to those who take an interest in furnishing 
their tables with blossoms during the summer 
months. Shirley Poppies, Pyrethrums, Ice- 
land Poppies, and Tufted Pansies are charm- 
ing things for placing in small bowls and 
vessels on a table or sideboard. Then, too, for 
taller vases and jars one must not forget Cam- 
panulas, Ponies, Aquilegias, Delphiniums, 
Starworts, Gladioli, Sunflowers, and Dahlias. 
In annuals alone one may provide a sufficiency 
of blooms that will prove very acceptable, as, 
for instance, Coreopsis, Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Annual Chrysanthemums, Asters, and Migno- 
nette. In making arrangements for a summer 
display, the question of growing a few plants 
apart for supplying the table is not often con- 
sidered, but where cut flowers are in demand it 
is worth while to give this point attention.— 
TowNsMAN. 


OVERPOTTING PLANTS. 
IN the case of plants grown solely for their 
foliage, such as Palms, Aspidistras, and so on, 
repotting, if needed, is generally carried out in 








Freesias. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, 


Green and other fly.—When the days 
lezin to lengthen those with glass structures 
nd these are making their appearance, and es- 
۲ in houses that have any fire-heat or have 
Imperfect ventilation. In many cold-houses, 
When they are in a sunny position, as soon as 
km begins these are troublesome. I have 

‘ways found that bad ventilation or where the 
"ng was not given proper attention to is 
here green-fly is most troublesome. It is the 
^ and close atmosphere that seems to 
gender these. Where abundance of air is 
iven these are not so troublesome. It is 
баг, fitful weather produces them. This is 
"п on things that have made new growth out- 
de in early spring. I would advise all who 
ve glass structures, and especially frames, 
^.to air them early, and not to shut them 
) with a close, moist heat. More Cucumbers 
id Melons are spoilt from this than any other 
suse. Once they take possession it із very 
ıficalt to eradicate them, seeing they get on 
© underside of the leaves. Í late years 
у eustom is not to allow a close heat at 




















fact that the unopened buds will develop freely 
after being cut and placed in water, while they 
also last a long time in good condition. The 
soil that suits Freesias best is a mixture of 
fibrous loam that has lain for some time, cow- 
manure, peat, and a dash of silver sand. Pot 
about the middle of August, or as soon as the 
bulbs can be had, putting five bulbs into a 
44-inch pot. Plunge the pots after having 
watered the bulbs well, in Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
coal-ashes in a cold-frame. Before the growth 
is sufficiently advanced to be drawn up weakly 
remove the plants from the ashes and stand 
them as near to the glass as possible, still in 
the frame, so as to encourage a stocky habit. 
Before there is any risk of frost remove them to 
a cool greenhouse, still keeping as near to the 
glass as possible. See that they do not lack 
water, and occasional doses of liquid-manure 
are also beneficial. 





Blossoms for the table.—There are 
certain flowering plants, like the Balsam, for 
example, that are of little use in a cut state, 





April or May, as at that time the roots are just 
ready to start into the new soil. Repotting too 
often constitutes a pitfall to the amateur with 
but a very limited knowledge of plants, the 
tendency in most cases being to use pots much 
toolarge, while a little soil dug up from the 

arden furnishes the potting compost. I am 
requently consulted ERODE the condition of 
lants kept in the dwelling-house, and usually 

ear the same formula—viz., the plant fell into 
ill-health, probably owing to its being over- 
watered—hence it was shifted intoalarger pot, 
regardless of the fact that if the dead roots and 
the old sour soil had been removed it could 
readily be put into one much smaller. The 
result, of course, was it got worse in health and 
probably died. Palms are particular sufferers 
in this respect, for they never thrive so well 
as when the roots feel the side of the pot, and, 
in a dwelling-house, where their rate of pro- 
gress is but slow, they will stand for years 
without repotting. Aspidistras are less aflected 
by unsuitable treatment, but in their case the 
error of overpotting should be just as rigidly 
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avoided. There is a good deal of individual 
variation about the Aspidistra—that is to 
say, some plants will continue compact in 
the centre of the pot for years, while in 
others the underground stems are of а more 
creeping nature, and are continually working to- 
uds the side of the pot. So pronounced is this 
feature, that a line drawn across the centre of 
the pot will, if undisturbed for two orthree years, 


often have all the crowns on one side, the other | 


being quite bare. I have two such in pots 
6 inches in diameter which have not been 
repotted for three years, and, as it is not 
possible to increase the size of the pot, I shall 
take off the soil from the back portion of the 
ball, and thereby work the cluster of the 
erowns into the centre without any partieular 
disturbance other than the removal of a few 
offsets.  Aspidistras, particularly the dense, 
compact forms, become starved after a time, 
even if they are repotted into good soil In 
this the centre of the plant becomes choked 
with attenuated foliage, while the outside 
leaves, obtaining, as they do, an extra amount 
of nourishment, grow taller and stronger, thus 
completely destroying the symmetrical char- 
acter of the specimen. When a plant gets into 
this state it needs to be divided, to accomplish 
which a very good plan is to turn the 
ball of the earth out of the pot, take away as 
much of the old soil as can be done without 
injury, and then hold the mass of roots under a 
water tap till all the old soil is washed away. 
This action is assisted by a gentle manipulation 
of the fingers while the water is running. 
When the roots are thus washed bare one is 
enabled to see how division of the roots may be 
carried out without injuring any of the growing 
points, which is not possible if division is 
attempted with the ball of earth entire. 

In potting, a mistake is often made in bury- 
ing the ereeping rhizomes or underground stems 
too deeply in the soil, for they should be, at 
most, not more than an inch below the surface. 
In the case of divided plants, take care that the 
pots are clean, and effectually drained by 
placing an oyster shell concave side downwards, 
or a piece of broken flower-pot over the hole in 
the bottom, and on this a few smaller pieces 
may be put. On this place a small portion of 
the potting compost, then put the plant in 
position, regulate the roots as well as possible, 
and work the new soil around them. It is 
necessary that the potting compost be pressed 
down regularly and firmly, that is, if it is of the 
necessary degree of moisture, for, if wet, it 
becomes consolidated by pressure. A good 
guide is to take a handful of the soil and press 
it together tightly. It should contain just 
. enough moisture to stick together, and yet 
readily fall to pieces if handled. After potting, 
a very good plan is to secure the principal 
leaves to a central stake, as, till the roots take 
possession of the new soil, they are apt to sway 
about. Watering needs to be more carefully 
carried out in the case of newly-potted plants 
than established ones, though in every case 
stagnant moisture must be avoided, -In re- 
potting Palms it will be usually found, on 





turning them out of the pot in which they are 

rowing, that. the roots are coiled round the 
Кона in а dense mass. If во, the better way 
is to leave this undisturbed, without even 
removing the bottom drainage. If necessary 





to re-pot, the new one should be sufficiently 
large to allow of а space of an inch between 
the old ball of earth and the side of the pot, as 


| а less amount does not admit of the new soil 


being pressed down regularly. As the potting 
compost plays such an рош part in the 
welfare of the plant, the better way, for the 
town-dweller, at least, will be to obtain a little 
from a florist. or nurseryman in the neighbour- 
hood. Besides over-potting, a fertile source of 
ill-health among plants in the dwelling-house is 
allowing them to stand in pots or pans of 
water, us the soil becomes sour, and the plant at 
once suffers. - X. 


‚ INDOOR PLANTS. 
GRAFTING CAMELLIAS. 


I WANT to graft some Camellias. Will you kindly tell me 
if it is to be done on this year's growth or last year's?— 
Ерти BOCQUET. 

[Grafting is best carried out when the stocks 
ure as thick as a straw or a lead-pencil, and 
though it may be done more or less successfully 








at almost any time of the year, August is the 
best month for the purpose, as the scions are 
in good condition, being firm, yet not too hard 
and woody. As the plants after grafting do 
better if they are kept in a temperature warmer 
than that of the ordinary greenhouse, the 
stocks should be placed there about a fortnight 
before grafting is performed in order to cause 
an increased flow of sap. Unless standards are 
required, the point of union in grafting should 
he as near the ground as possible, but, of course, 
sufficient, space must be left to tie the graft 
securely in position, as if the point of union is 
quite level with the surface of the soil, it is 
very difficult to tie the graft in its place. Such 
being the case, the онот of the scion 
when in position must be at least an inch 
above the surface of the soil. The scion should 
consist of a shoot of the current season, with 
three or four leaves and a terminal bud ; then, 
for side grafting, which is generally employed, 
cut the scion, as in figure 1, and make the 
incision in the stock as in fig. 2. Place the 
graft in such a position that the bark will meet 
at the edges, and tie all firmly with matting. 
Put them in a close frame on a gentle bottom 
heat in the propagating-house. No part of the 
stock need be s o tenen. back before grafting, 
unless any of the branches are too tall or 
straggling, in which case they can be cut back 
tothe height required. After a union is com- 
plete the head of the plant сап be removed by 
degrees. When grafted, the plants must be 
placed in a close propagating-case, and if it is 
parents air-tight no clay or grafting-wax will 
je necessary, but if none too secure, it is better 
to cover the point of the union with elay or 
grafting-wax. The grafts must be well shaded 
until a union is complete, when air can be 
given gradually. Camellias can also Бе in- 
creased by 

INARCHING, which may be performed in the 
greenhouse. In the case of a large plant of a 
good variety which it is desirable to increase, 
erect a temporary stage on which to place the 
stocks, so that they may not be shaken about ; 
eut off the bark and a small portion of the 
wood, as in figure 3 ; hold them close together, 
and bind them round tightly with matting or 
worsted, Three months at least must elapse 
before they are cut away, which must be done 
carefully with a sharp knife. "This is a very 
suitable time for inarching.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Agapanthuses.— For placing in vestibules 
or corridors, etc., during the summer, or for 
Standing about in the garden or on lawns, 





Agapanthuses are very effective; but one some. 
times meets with them in a pot-bound state 
апа much of their beauty is con ently 
marred, owing to a poor condition of кузу 
These plants love moisture, and should not, 
therefore, be cramped for room. To have them 
at their best, large pots or tubs ought to be 
employed, and their wants in respect to 
moisture should not be overlooked. Wherever 
facilities exist for growing them over water. 
tanks in houses, they soon make large speci. 
mens, and one sometimes notices them planted 
in conjunction with Richardias in such posi- 
tions. For sub-tropical bedding in summer, 
too, they are of service. In the southern 
counties of England it may be seen growing 
out-of-doors the year round ; but it is mostly as 
a greenhouse plant that we know the Agapan- 
thus. —WOooDEASTWICK. 

ZEchmea amazonica.—Will you kindly say what 
temperature this requires? It has large, hard, prickly 
leaves, dark green, with light-coloured blotches on bands. 
I have a stove, vinery, and a conservatory, in either of 
which it may be placed. —SoMERSET. 

[The best place for your Æchmea is in the 
stove, and, if possible, so situated that it is not 
much shaded. Should it need re-potting, the 
most suitable compost is fibrous peat, with the 
addition of a little loam and silver sand. Тһе 
pot, too, must be effectually drained. No 
special attention is needed, as it requires just 
an ordinary amount of moisture at the roots, 
and may be syringed at the same time as the 
other occupants of the stove.] 

Starting Begonias.—I should be extremely obliged 
by your replying to the following questions in your valu- 
able paper : 1, I got thirty Begonia bulbs (six double and 
twenty-four single), and have planted them in 3-inch pots 
in rotted turves from an old meadow (sandy). What size 
of pots should I flower them in? I should like, if possible, 
to move them from the 3-inch pots into the flowering ones 
at one shift. —cSPRINGMOUNT, 

[You must shift the bulbs on as may le 
necessary. If your tubers are large they vill, 
of course, need an increased size of potat | 
first, and also later on. A mixture of equal 
parts of leaf-mould and loam with some well 
rotten manure makes the best compost, anl 
when the pots are full of roots a little liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. You can flower 
them in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which will be 

uite large enough. It would be well to give 
them one shift, before putting into the flower- 
ing pots, as unless great care is taken when 
shifted into the flowering pots from the 
38-inch size they may get overwatered амі f 
ruined. It is very doubtful if your Peas ; 
will germinate. You might try a few in а 
pot placed in a warm house, or on а hotbed. | 

The Lemon-plant (Aloysia citriodora).— 
Many readers may have la or worn-out 
plants, and would like to obtain young ones. 
This is an easy matter now the spring i$ 
coming. By placing an old plant in nial f 
warmth it will soon make new growth. ese & 
shoots, when from two inches to three inches 
long, if removed with a heel, or cut to a joint, , 
placed in sandy soil in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, ! 
put into a close frame or pit or under а bell: § 
glass, will root as readily as Verbenas, When, 
growth begins, give the cuttings more ай, 


———MÓ*f£- 














potting them into small pots and giving them 
& warm pit all through the summer, and pinch 
ing them frequently. It is astonishing wh» 
large plants may be had in one season in this 
way. Last year I grew а batch thus, and hal 
nice healthy plants by autumn, When grown 
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1this way the ts are very useful for small 
ases, etc., in the house, and make fine plants 
he following season, if cut back in spring and 
town on, —DoRsET. 

Thunbergias.—Plants having а semi- 
reeping or trailing habit are not grown nearly 
»frequently as they might be in many green- 
ouses ; for instance, there are shelves that are 
йеп empty in the summer ; there are hanging 
askets t exhibit а sameness every season 
hat might well be occupied with Thunbergias ; 
nd, as the present is a most suitable time to 
aise them from seed, I send a note as to their 
шите. А warm and rather moist atmosphere, 
light, well-drained soil, and shallow pans, are 
ll that are needed ; and as soon as the youn 
lants Are Argo cmi. m they should be pot 
ff, or round a basket, where they 
hould allowed to hang, and not be 
'tmined," as I have sometimes seen them. 
Ihe yellowish buff and white blossoms of 


Thunbergia alata look very pretty when droop- 
ing from a basket. Do not let the plants be- 
come dry, as red spider and thrips are very 
Partial to the Thunbergias.—D. W. Е. 

.— What is the 


Mackaya bella wing. roper 
treatment of Mackaya fella? Should it be cut lack alter 
ering, and does it require stove or cool-house ?— 


Some, 
' [This South African shrub is rather difficult 
to bloom, but this is probably owing to its 
quirements as to temperature not being 
properly understood. The best way to obtain 
success is to plant it out in a moderately warm 
freenhouse in a sunny position in a well- 
flrained border, using good loam, with the 
addition of leaf-mould and well rotted manure. 
"ive it plenty of water during the summer 
months, but withhold it almost entirely during 
f the autumn and winter. By this means the 
р growth is well ripened. In spring the plant 
¢ Will produce bloom in abundance, the flowers, 


is advisable, just before the flower-buds appear, 
to give the soil a good soaking of water, the 
temperature of the house ranging from 50 degs. 
to 60 ee After flowering is over the shoots 
should cut back moderately hard, again 
treating as in the previous summer. ] 
Plumbagos.—There are still very many 
unacquain with this beautiful greenhouse 
flower. I say greenhouse as it is only in the 
favoured west that one meets with it out-of- 
doors to any extent, as, for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of Dawlish, and at Penzance, 
where it may be seen, on outside walls, growing 
luxuriantly. Anyone with a greenhouse may 
have a plentiful supply of its delicate blue 
blossoms, as it is extremely easy to grow, and, 
short of sheer neglect, will do in any sunny 
nhouse from which frost is excluded. The 
lumbago strikes easily from cuttings of half- 








; Which are delicate lilac-purple in colour, with 
р ted lines, and produced in long racemes, con- 
p “Quing in beauty for a considerable time. 


It | 


ripened wood, especially if pulled away with a 
** heel" and inserted in sandy soil, and those 


Cyclamen Giant White. 


roperly, then in the spring well cut in and 

dao to make а new leader they will get 
up to 5 feet in height if shifted into larger 
pots.—D. 


CYCLAMENS. 
1, SowN now would they bloom this fall? 2, When are the 
plants in best blooming form—the first or second year? 
3, How many years will they continue to bloom well? 
4, I pull out the blooms from the corms when gathering 
them—is this correct? Does it injure the next year's 
blooming to pluck the flowers ?—T. B. А. 

[1. Cyclamens raised from seed will, if given 
careful cultivation, flower within or about 
twelve months from the time of sowing, во that 
if you sow seed now, you may expect the plants 
to bloom next February or thereabouts, and 
not next fall, as you state. "The best time to 
sow is about the second week in October, and 
the resulting plants will commence flowering 
the latter end of the following September. 'The 
latest date we care to sow is the first week in 





From a photograph in Messrs. Sutton & Sons' 


nursery at Reading. 





who desire to have small plants that flower 
well should bear this in mind. In a fairly 
warm house one may have plants in bloom more 
or less from May to September. —LEAHRURST. 
Propagating Fuchsias.--Where there 
is a little heat, and especially bottom-heat, the 
present is a capital time to increase Fuchsias 
зу means of a Old plants wintered in 
a greenhouse should now be giving plenty of 
nice young shoots, and when these are 2 inches 
in length, if taken off close to the old wood 
with a piece of heel attached, then inserted at 
the rate of ten or twelve into 5-inch pots filled 
with sandy soil, watered, then stood in a close 
frame in warmth, they soon root. They may 
remain in these pots till from 4 inches to 
6 inches in height, then be turned out, lifted 
separately from the soil, and be put singly into 
33-inch pots and again stood. in warmth. 
Growth is rapid, and 1f flower-buds made early 
be kept picked off, growth is all the stronger. 
The plants may be next got into 5-inch pots, 





and six weeks later into 7-inch pots, and in 
these they will blcom finely. If wintered 


February, and the plants in this case flower in 
mid-winter. We had a batch of plants whieh 
were raised from seed sown early in October, 
1902, that commenced to flower last September, 
and these have but lately passed out of bloom. 
The young plants which are required to bloom 
at the corresponding period next autumn were 
raised from seed sown last October. These are 
now in large “thumb ” pots, and will most 
likely, ere these lines appear, have been shifted 
into 60's—the final shift into 48's and 32's 
generally taking place either in June or July, 
according to the rate of growth made. Young 
plants, we may add, give the best results 
when very early Cyclamen. are required— 
ie., plants for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration—in the autumn months; but they 
must be grown on without check, be afforded a 
genial temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
carefully watering at all times, be shaded 
from bright sunshine, syringed at least twice 
daily in waim weather, and kept close to the 
light to insure sturdy growth. 

2. According to our own experience, the 
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corms are in their best blooming form in the 
second and third years, provided they receive 
proper care and attention after they cease 
flowering. Young or year-old plants yield a 
fair quantity of fine blooms, but nothin 
approaching the number there is to be obtained 
from two-year-old and three-year-old corms ; and 
as regards size and quality of the blooms, these 
latter leave nothing to be desired. We have at 
the present time, and in fact have had for some 
time past, plants of the above-named age carry- 
ing considerably over one hundred blooms euch, 
the individual blooms being large, well formed, 
of good substance, with stout footstalks, which 
elevate the flowers well above the foliage, each 
plant, in consequence, being a perfect specimen. 
The great secret in attaining such results is not 
to neglect the plants as they pass out of flower, 
and although necessary to afford them a season 
of rest, yet not to carry this to such a length as 
to cause them to lose their foliage, as some do. 
Another thing to guard against is not to stand 
the plants under stages or some out of the way 
corner, to get parched up and become a prey to 
red spider; but to place them in a cold pit or 
frame instead, to undergo their period of rest. 

3. With attention, the corms may be kept in 
good blooming condition for four or five seasons, 
and wehave some of that age which will barely 
go inside a 24-sized pot. For all practical pur- 
poses three or four years is quite long enough 
to keep the corms, if a batch of young plants is 
rais each autumn, as mentioned above, to 
keep up the stock. 

-4.j You do quite right. Pull the flowers in- 
steal of cutting them, as the latter has an 
injutious effect, in consequence of the piece of 
stem left decaying and injuring the crowns. 
Plucking the flowers does not in the least affect 
the next season's flowering. ] 





"CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOME OF:THE- BEST JAPANESE 

; NOVELTIES. 
Ux ess novelties are in the possession of 
srowers іш good time, it is hopeless to expect to 
do much with them the first season. Growers 
who are also exhibitors can ill atlord to waste so 
much time, and unless they can see some sort of 
return for the outlay, they are naturally some- 
what disposed to leave the acquisition of these 
fine new sorts until another season. The varie- 
ties briefly described in the following list 
embrace some of the most promising novelties 
of last season, and include those sorts placed 
before the floral committees respectively of the 
R.H.S. and N.C.S. 

Марр pu CRos. —A very large flower of gracc- 
ful build and charming form, petals of medium 
width, long, curling, and interlacing. Colour 
canary-yellow, slightly suffused bronze. 

Mrs. J. Harpaway.—A flower but little 
known, yet one of the most promising. It is a 
lovely straw-yellow sport from Miss Mildred 
Ware, and is slightly tinted light fawn. 

LADY Cranston.—A welcome sport from Mrs. 
Barkley, the colour in this instance being white, 
the crown of the flower shaded a pleasing 
pink. The reputation that the parent has as an 
exhibition flower gives this fine novelty the hall- 
mark necessary to make it popular. 

Mrs. J. DuNN.—Of the 1903 novelties this 
should be given the palm. It is an English- 
raised seedling, and in the shows next autumn 
is sure to occupy а prominent position. It is a 
lirge flower, with long, gracefully drooping 
petals, and of a beautiful white—some say better 
than Mme. Carnot, with the advantage of being 
of easy culture. 

RENEE. —At the October show of the N.C.S. 
this fine English-raised seedling was very 
highly thought of. The flowers are large, with 
petals of medium width, neatly reflexing and 
incurving slightly at the tips; colour a charm- 
ing shade of mauve-pink. 

BEATE or LricH.—Richest golden-yellow 
aptly describes the colour of this promising 
novelty, and the petals are of splendid sub- 
stance, building up a large exhibition bloom. 
This novelty is one that has splendid keeping 
qualities, the blooms remaining fresh for a long 
time. 

Mrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM.— This variety is a sport 
from Miss Lily Mountford. In this case the 

- colour, a combination of brilliant crimson, 
bright lake, and rich yellow, is its chief charm, 
being most effective. 








Mrs. C. Beckett.—A large and bold-looking 
flower, with long and stout petals, fluted at the 
tips. Аз a representative of the tubular 
petalled sorts it is a capital example. Pure 
white, very distinct. 

Mrs. С. D. JvparE.— Special note should be 
made of this sort, as little was seen of it last 
November. The flowers are large and of good 
form, with broad petals of good substance and 
pleasing, drooping form. e colour is a shade 
of rich deep pink. The plant has а good 
constitution and is of easy culture. E. G. 





CULTURAL NOTES ON CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

No time should be lost in transferring the 
plants from the cutting pots to larger ones 
directly the former are full of roots. No 
greater harm can happen to plants than allow- 
ing the roots to become matted together. The 
object should be to keep the plants steadily 
growing from the time roots are formed to the 
time when the blooms are developing. The 
advantage of inserting the cuttings singly in 
small pots will be apparent when the first pot- 
ting takes place. Тола of their feeling a 
check by the removal of the soil from their 
roots, as is the case when several cuttings are 
placed in one pot, the singly potted cuttings 
are transferred to larger pots without the least 
check to their growth. For the first potting a 
large shift is not necessary, pots 34 inches in 
diameter being large enou b From these the 
plants go into others 54 inches, and finally into 
9-inch ones. Experience has shown that it isa 
mistake to employ large pots for single plants. 
Not only do they occupy unnecessary space, 
but the plants cannot ү so liberally fed as 
when in pots of the size named. | Chrysanthe- 
mum roots have such a tendency to run straight. 
to the outside of the soil, that when pots too 
large are employed in the early stages of growth 
the inner part of the soil in the pots is not 
nearly fully occupied. The compost for the 
first potting should be carefully prepared. 
Loam is the principal ingredient. in the com- 
post for potting at any stage. "The condition 
of this must be closely studied. While loam 
will in some cases be fairly rich, that. from 
other districts may he exceedingly poor in 
quality. Such material as the latter requires 
supplementing with manure of some kind: If 
the plants are potted in this material without 
the addition of manure, the growth will be 
weakly and devoid of vigour, 

If the stems of the plants do not swell freely 
in their infancy, they cannot do so freely after- 
wards. My experience is that Chrysanthemums 
cannot grow too freely from the commence- 
ment. То two parts of good loam add one part 
of well-rotted horse-manure, one part of leaf- 
soil, silver-sand and crushed charcoal, accord- 
ing to the nature of the loam. If the soil is 
notin any way impregnated with lime or chalk, 
add pounded oyster shells liberally. For con- 
venience in potting rub the soil through a 
half-inch sieve. About three crocks carefully 
laid at the bottom of each pot with the rougher 
parts of the compost over them will suffice for 
drainage. If the soil is moist, as it should be 
when used, no water will be required for two 
or three days, when a good soaking should be 
given. Return the pianis to the shelf close to 
the glass in a cool-house from which frost is 
excluded. Here the plants should remain 
until the roots run through the soil to the sides 
of the pots, when a cold-frame stood in a 
sheltered sunny spot will suit them best. 
Care should be taken to stand the plants on a 
thick layer of coal-ashes with the double object 
of raising the plants close to the glass and 
providing efficient drainage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (W. Harris and F. L.).—You have 
acted wisely in writing thus early on 
matters relating to the above questions of 
culture. Too often these matters are left until 
it is far too late, and, in consequence, much 
disappointment is experienced. An early 
pinching is the best, as this enables the grower 
to bring about the earlier development of 
second crown - buds, which produce better 
flowers, as a rule, than those from a first crown- 
bud selection—the result of a late pinching or 








stopping. Most ofthe varieties mentioned in 
your selection are fairly new, and, if voy 
observe the following details, we think you will 
obtain good blooms, so far south (N. Devon) hy 
the first week in November next. à 








y When to pinch | Which buds to 
Name, the plants. retain. 

Bessie Godfrey ...... +. | May 24 First crown 
Ethel Fitzroy ........ Natural break First crown 
Mrs. Н. Emmerton.... | Natural break First crown 
Chas. Longley ........ Last week March | Second crown 
Lady Conyers 3rd week March | Second crown 
Sensation .... Last week March | Second crown 


Mary Perkins 
Mrs. E. Griffen 
Mme. W. Roussea: 


Ist week April 
End of March 
Ist week April 


| Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 








| tal 
Mme. P. Radaelli...... ‚ Ist week May First Sed 
Master С. Seymour.... 3rd week May | First crown 
Marg. V. Venosta...... Mid-April Second crown 
Mrs. J. I. Thornycroft | Mid-May First crown 
Mrs. Greenfield.. ...... 1st week April Second crown 





Much depends upon the weather, an abnormal 
season being liable to upset one's calculations, 
—E. G. 


Miniature - flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums.—Probably on account of public atten- 
tion being given to the huge specimen Chrysan- 
themums at exhibitions, the dainty miniature- 
flowered sorts have been kept in the back- 

round and, in some instances, quite over- 
ooked. Аз a matter of fact, so intense has 
been the craving for monstrosities that the 
little Pompon has been despised in some 
quarters, and not a few have asked themselves, 
“are they worth troubling with?" If mere 
size of blossom were an indication of value, 
then the Pompons would stand a poor chance; 
but it is not, and no one who sets store upon 
flowers for cutting, for making up bouquets 
sprays; ete., can afford to manage without two 
charming little things known as Snowdrop 
(white) and its yellow sport. Add to these 
Miss G. Waterer (tinted violet), and you have 
a trio of beautiful blossoms. Those who are 
busy propagating cuttings now should remem- 
ber these. They seldom exceed more than 
З feet in height, can be grown easily in а Fanch 
pot, or less, and need very little disbudding. 
Cuttings struck as late as May will bloom m 
December.—W. Е. Р. 


Sap lowering Chrysanthemums 
—getting the plants into frames.— 
Plants intended for blooming in the open аг 
should not be coddled too much; in other 
words, they should not be kept in the green- 
house any longer than is absolutely necessary : 
indeed, one may go farther than this and siy 
that after the cuttings have been struck, the 
cooler the treatment the sturdier will be the 
plants. A cold-house or frame is just the place 
for them in April, and if the plants are near 
the glass, provision can be made to afford then 
a little extra protection by covering them with 
mats on sharp nights. `I have found oe 
plants that have been given hard reae 
turn out the best, whereas those kept in t 
greenhouse too long often prove weak. W y 
regard to outdoor planting, from the miden 
the end of May will, as a rule, be found ear!) 
enough to get the plants into the borders? a 
їп the case of plants propagated this spn 
Those who have failed to propagate shou 1 
endeavour to secure plants. Few plants, < 
think, give a better return than do the ear f 
flowering sorts, and if afforded protection, 6 
covering the crowns with leaves or straw y a 
winter, then the losses will be few. I " 5 
only lost one or two plants this winter out 0 Бү: 1 
large number, and shall be able to increase m; 
stock by simply dividing the roots.— DERBY. 
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Forget-me-nots.—If at no other erm s à 
the year, it is in the spring when the advan S 1 
of having Forget-me-nots in one's gm or | 
appreciated, and for an edging to а bOr EN | 
for a groundwork for bulbs they аге A | 
attractive. One knows very well how bea! in | 
ful the Myosotis is for cutting and placing in 
Japanese bowls, and how the buds ope? » | 
water, but is it, I wonder, known how ae at | 
is to propagate plants from cuttings өш рз | 
any time of the year? Mere bits of cu ti 
severed from the plants quickly take orders | 
dibbled into sandy soil or stuck in the 207 
after they have done flowering, or seed fe 
the open air in July will produce plan аве. 
blooming the following spring. “for a 
nots are often used for window-boxeé 1 
spring show, and lift well.— TowNSNAN 
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woodland, may be secured by growing seedlings, 
planted always in well-prepared ground, and 
away from hungry tree-roots. Seeds from a 
capital strain may now beobtained cheaply, and 
for many purposes in the garden are of much 
value. "Seeds of these are best when sown in 
the open ground in drills, and by sowing quite 
thinly the young plants may remain in the 
seed-bed for a year, to be transferred to 
permanent positions to flower in due course. 

E. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Increasing Lavender.—l have a very old Laven- 
der hedge in my garden. I want to raise another youn 
hedge from cuttings. Will you kindly tell me what w 
is best, young or old, and the best way and time to do it? 
—LAVENDER HEDGE. 

{It is not at all difficult to propagate Lavender if side 
pieces or branches be pulled off from old plants and set in 
the ground to one third their depth. You can do this in 
the autumn or early winter.) 


Treatment of lawn.—Will you kindly tell me how 
to begin with a lawn that has been neglected ? Last year's 
Grass was allowed to grow tall and die down on lawn. 
Now the old Grass is smothering all the new. Isthere 
any way of clearing the old Grass away? If so, would 
you tell me the best way ?—E. T. Bouton. 

[The only thing you can do is to first mow with the 
scythe, clear off the Grass, and then use the mowing 
machine, setting the knives high at first. ] 

Sowing annuals under glass.— Those 
who have seed of good varieties of annuals will 
find it well repay the extra labour in the saving 
of seed alone if they sow in boxes under glass, 
for if we get а wet, cold spring, the seed, if it 
germinates at all in the open, will only ering 
poor weakly plants that will in many cases fal 
a prey to the small slugs that seem always 
ready to devour the young tender seedlings. 


Dielytras.—As an early summer garden 
flower, or anticipated earlier still by potting 
the clumps in the autumn and bringing them 
on gradually in heat, Dielytra spectabilis gives 
us charming pink blossoms. It is, however, 
sometimes fred too much—i.e., the clumps 
are no sooner potted than they are exposed to 
great heat, and as a result the flowers are not 
во fine as from plants brought on gradually, 
und, moreover, the plants do not quickly get 
over their indoor treatment. They are just the 
plants for a cold greenhouse or for a room 
window.—F. W. D. 

Specialising Sweet Peas.—The num- 
ber of firms who make ‘‘ Sweet Peas a speci- 
ality " is a certain indication that these flowers 
are immensely popular, and it is not to be 
wondered at considering what a quantity of 
flowers are produced from a single seed in a 
season. Now is it when seeds may be sown, 
and almost any soil well dug and enriched with 
some decayed manure will grow them, provided 
the situation is a sunny one. It is best to give 
each plant plenty of room. This may not seem 
во important at the time of sowing, and there 
may be some who may be inclined to doubt 
this statement, but anyone having tried the 
method will be convinced of its advantages 
before the season has far advanced.-—Lka- 
HURST. 


A note on Spanish Irises.—I have been 
asked so frequently by people who have visited 
my garden at the time when the Spanish Irises 
were in bloom as to whether they wanted a rich 
soil, that I have concluded there are many who 
share this view. As a matter of fact, however, 
Irises will bloom well often in soil that is 
impoverished, but, like many other things, 
flower most profusely when accorded good 
treatment, and, though foliage is now well 
advancing, it is not too late to afford them a 
mulch of rotted manure and leaf-mould on the 
surface, which will much improve the quality 
of the blossoms. It requires a certain amount 
of care in doing this, otherwise one is apt to 
bruise the foliage, especially in the case of 
bulbs amen last autumn. Irises that have 
been planted a few years will benefit greatly by 
a mulching.—W. F. D. 


Planting Tufted Pansies.— The Tufted 
Pansies are much deeper rooting plants than 
many persons suppose, and for this reason it is 
important that the soil be deeply dug, and a 
liberal dressing of partially decayed manure 
incorporated at the time. Where the soil is 
heavy, horse manure should be used, and, in 
the case of light and sandy soil, cow manure 
should be applied liberally. Deep culture, 
combined with plenty of available plant food, 


invariably brings its own reward in the shape 
of quickly developed tufts, each of which should 
blossom profusely from April onwards. Failure 
with the Tufted Pansies may frequently be 
traced to planting in the same quarters in suc- 
cessive years. Plants that have been coddled 
in frames are not so good as those that have 
been raised in beds made up in the open during 
the autumn. These invariably develop into 
nice little tufts in February, and may be trans- 
ferred direct to their flowering quarters with 
little fear as to their succeeding. It is astonish- 
ing what the plants will accomplish in the 
course of a season, and if in good condition 
when planted, and the varieties selected of a 
creeping nature, there is no reason why the | 
ground should not be covered with their ample | 
growths before the season is over.—W. У.Т. | 


Antirrhinums, tall and dwarf, are now | 
largely grown аз annuals, and come in| 
splendidly for late autumn display. As the | 
seed is small, it must be very carefully sown, | 
and the seedlings must be pricked oft directly 
they are large enough. The central shoots 
should be kept pinched out, so us to form 
stocky little plants ready to go out in May. If | 
a good lot is planted out in the reserve garden, 
they come in well for filling up any beds that | 
need refilling late in summer. 


—— If these useful flowering plants are 
not put out strong enough to ensure the 
blooming of their side-shoots, the result will 
be a comparative failure. To secure their full 
blooming capabilities, strong plants should | 
be planted out by the first week in May. 
Plants can be bloomed the same season from 
seeds sown so late as the first week in June, 
but only the central spike will flower; the | 
result being only as one to ten, compared with | 
the fine display from plants put out in May. 
Those who have not facilities for getting plants | 
on from seed sown early in the vear de get 
excellent results from seeds sown in the 
beginning of July, pricking out about six 
plants round the edges of 60-size pots, and | 
placing in a cool house or in a window for the 
winter. Seed might be sown a month earlier, 
and the plants, when large enough, pricked out 
on a warm border to stand the winter. Last 
year I was unfortunate enough to lose the 
whole of my winter stock from disease, both in 
the outside border and under glass. I sent for 
some advertised in GARDENING, from which I 
got a fine and lasting display. herp postage | 
is a great boon to growers in a small way who | 
wish to make good their failures at a cheap | 
rate. In some years Antirrhinums are | 
attacked by green-fly just as they are making 
their first active growth, which may be seen 
by the leaves curling. These should be 
promptly destroyed by some insecticide, and a 
sharp look-out kept for them for about a fort- | 
night afterwards ; after which the danger from 
their attack will be past. Such, at least, has 
been my experience.—L. С. К. 


Planting a front garden (J. Tuke).— | 
If it is desired to train over the front of 
the house creeping plants as well as to cover 
the trellis, you will find that Clematises 
will serve your purpose admirably for such a | 
position, and as they may always be purchased 
in pots, we would recommend that two or 
three varieties be procured forthwith and 
planted. Good drainage should be ensured, 
and some well-rotted manure be added to the | 
soil. Henryi, Jackmani, and Edouard Andre 
are beautiful sorts, as also are Princess of 
Wales, Louis Van Houtte, and La France. One 
of the sweetest and earliest to bloom is C. 
montana. In annuals, the Convolvulus and 
Tropeolum come to our aid, whilst other per- 
manent climbers that may be had in pots and 
put in now will be found in Passiflora ccerulea 
(blue) and Constance Elliot (white). On the 
border, facing the trellis, room should be found 
for early-flowering Chrysanthemums, say at the 
back, whilst in the front of the border Asters 
or Pentstemons might be planted. In the two 
beds referred to, one has more latitude. In 
plants which may be put out in May, Pelar- 

oniums, including Ivy-leaved sorts, Calceo- 

ias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Pansies would 











| broken and the roots are injured. 


|3 feet apart, and, if you have 





succeed, whilst, at a moderate outlay, but 
still producing a beautiful effect, one has the 
range of many annuals, as, for instance, Petu- 
nias, Stocks, Zinnias, Linums, Godetias, Annual 


Chrysanthemums, Cornflowers, Antirrhinums, ! 


etc. Opportunity should also be taken in the 
autumn for introducing, for another year's dis- 
play, showy things like Ponies, Campanulas, 
Aquilegias. Roses, too, should be borne in 
mind, and, for a spring display, Wallflowers, 
seed of which should be sown in May, area 
host in themselves. Annuals and plants raised 
under glass must, at this distant date, be 
drawn from for the coming summer's display. 
Dahlias (and, if procured at once and carefully 
removed, Michaelmas Daisies), in conjunction 
with some of the early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, will do much to make a garden gay 
until quite late in the season.—W. F. D. 

Sweet Peas in pots.—1 have sown my Sweet Peas 
and have put fourteen seeds into each pot (5-inch). Ihave 
them in the greenhouse; they have nearly all come up. 
How many should I let go? Are there too many to plant 
out into one clump? They will be staked well and 
but I want the blooms for cutting.—I. W. 

[You have put in just twice ns many as 
there is any need for, and if you plant out all 
the clump you will only have a tangled mass, 
which will never do any good. Pull out all 
the weakest, leaving only five orsix plants, or 
you may divide each potful into two, but this 
is never so satisfactorv, as the ball of soil is 
When 
planted out the clumps should not be less than 

plenty of space, 
even 4 feet will not be too cs Remove the 
soil at each clump to the depth of 2 feet and 
fill in with 15 inches of good rotten manure, 
treading firmly and covering with a few inches 
of soil. Arrange the clumps in rows so that 
one clump shall not overshadow the other. ] 


Sweet Peas germinating badly.— 
Most of my Sweet Peas—which are raised in 
pots in slight heat in late February—have ger- 
minated very well. Had growers been depen. 
dent on the seed saved in this country, I fear 
the result (in my case, at least) would not have 
been so satisfactory. The wet last summer and 
autumn was disastrous to seed-saving, and, ex- 
cept in a few instances, there was no seed avail- 
able. It is astonishing how well most of the 
sorts have germinated, almost every seed 
having come up. The exceptions are worth 
noting, аз it may put others on their guard 
against depending on an ordinary sowing. 
Those charming novelties of last year, Gracie 
Greenwood and Jeanie Gordon, are two of the 
worst. Between 40 per cent. and 50 per cent. 
of the seed may be lied upon to germinate, 80 
that it may be wise to sow a double quantity. 
Duke of Westminster has also come badly, 
in fact almost as bad as the two sorts already 
mentioned. Lord Rosebery, a really handsome 
flower, has also disappointed me : the seeds are 
very uncertain, and only about half have come 
through the soil A variety on which I have 
always set great store is Prince of Wales ; this 
has also failed to germinate so freely as usual: 
five seeds out of eight are about the average. 
The new Countess Spencer is coming better 
than one had been led to expect; out of my 
nacket of seed very few have failed.—D. B. 
JRANE. 

Foxgloves.—As a woodland flower, there 
are few who do not know the Foxglove, but 
when one comes to speak of it as to its 
suitability for growing in the garden, it is à 
question whether many regard it in à 
favourable light, and vet there are not a few 
gardens, in which are shady corners or borders, 
where sunlight seldom falls, that might be 
made all the brighter by planting a few of 
these simple flowers. Often amid dense shade, 
partly covered by undergrowth, where the soil 
is of a clayey naturé, where moisture is most 
[еол there one finds Foxgloves thriving 

est. Often, too, on bank sides their tall spikes 
of bloom, mingling with Fern fronds and wild 
Parsley, are to be seen. Аге there not places 
in our gardens that might be improved by the 
introduction of a few Foxgloves? Having 
grown them, I am prepared to answer in the 
affirmative, and I would suggest to those who 
have hedges, or wall borders, with a north 
uspect, to give them a trial. Last summer I 
noticed one hedgerow in a garden, where they 
had been planted in groups in various sorts, 
and the effect was very pretty. They are not 
over fastidious about soil, and for shady 
rockeries, where sometimes a little colour might 
be introduced with advantage, there they 
should be given a trial Seed may be sown 1n 
the garden at almost any time from April te 


igh, 
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June, and because they are found growing 
wild should be no barrier to their being intro- 
duced into our gardens, for they are attractive 
when in blossom. Like some other flowers, if 
allowed to go to seed, they perpetuate them- 
selves, and, therefore, one Sowing usually 
suffices. —l'owNSMAN. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


*,* SOME HARDY SHRUBS FOR USE 

2 AND BEAUTY. 
WirH such a wide selection it is strange that 
people do not grow more largely the uncommon 
shrubs. It is as easy to have shrubs which 
will keep up a succession of bloom throughout 
the year as it is to have other plants, 
while many of those whose beauty is in their 
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greens). Golden-leaved shrubs, to combine 
usefulness with beauty, should belong to the 
evergreen and not deciduous class, and among 
the best for the purpose are the Golden Privet, 
Golden Box, and Golden Yew—all of the 
utmost value for winter cutting. As it is quite 
possible to have too much of a good thing, the 
planting of too many variegated shrubs, espe- 
cially of the ** Golden ” order, must be ее А 
against, while those which are grown will 
best produce the desired cheery effect in 
winter if in a group by themselves rather 
than dotted about indiscriminately through 
the garden. Among spring-flowering shrubs 
there is a great number of very Beautiful 
ones comparatively neglected. The large 
roup coming under the heading of Prunus, 
ormerly limited to the Plum family, but now 
including the Almonds (Amygdalus), Cherries 





Flowering shoot of the Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra alnifolia). 


foliage are very useful for house and table 
decoration at a season when the herbaceous 
border fails us. The advice given in William 
Morris's ‘‘ Lectures on Art””—‘‘ Have nothing 
in your houses that you do not know to be 
useful or believe to be beautiful"—though an 
equally wise sentiment to extend to the garden, 
is, unfortunately, not so often carried out there 
as it might be. For instance, we find the 
Golden Elder planted where a wiser choice 
would have been the charming but seldom 
seen Cassinia fulvida (perhaps better known by 
its older name of Diplopappus). This in winter 
wears its fullest of tiny gold-backed 
leaves, the long, graceful sprays of which are 
invaluable for cutting to mix with the rare 
flowers of that season for indoor decoration. I 
am at a loss to understand the popularity of 
the Golden Elder in some places, as its foliage 
is too suggestive of autumn in midsummer (the 
time for either blossoms or bright fresh 





(Cerasus), and Peaches (Persica), are all sections 
of that beautiful genus Prunus, so well worthy 
of the consideration of shrub planters in either 
town or country. The double white Plum 
(Prunus sinensis alba fl.-pl.), with its profusion 
of tiny perfect Rose-like blossoms in spring, 
though quite hardy out-of-doors, is also a very 
lovely object grown in pots in a cold green- 
house for a few years before planting out; 
while the double pink form (P. triloba) makes 
a charming companion in either situation, or 
may be treated as a wall shrub. It would take 
many pages to enumerate all the shrubs of this 
order, which finally ends with that evergreen 
one so commonly met with, the Portugal Laurel 
(Cerasus lusitanica). Before leaving them I 
must say a word for at least four others— 
Prunus Cerasus (the double flowering dwarf 
Cherry), Prunus pseudo-Cerasus (the Japanese 
Cherry), Prunus pendula, a beautiful tree of 
weeping habit, with deep pink blossoms, and, 


lastly, Prunus spinosa fl.-pl. (the double form of 
the Sloe or Black Thorn). То see any of the 
above in full beauty would be enough to make 
anyone desirous of acquiring as many of the 

oup as possible, and making a specialty of 
their culture. 

Closely following on the blooming season 
of the Prunus family comes another large 
group, usually represented only by its com- 
monest members (though it embraces nearly 
one hundred species and varieties in all)—viz., 
Crategus (Thorns), which are, without excep- 
Won, hardy and most adaptable to soil and 
situation. The common Hawthorn and, per- 
haps, next to it that now populi: shrub, 
Pyracantha (Fire Thorn), are the two species 
most frequently met with ; but among others 
worthy of wider cultivation are C. coccinea 
(the Scarlet Thorn), with its several varieties, 
having large bright green leaves and white 
flowers nearly an inch across, followed by 
clusters of brilliant scarlet fruits—altogether 
one of the most striking of all the Thorns. 
The weeping variety of the common Hawthorn 
(С. Oxyacantha pendula) and aurea, with bright 
yellow haws, are two others worthy of more 
notice than they obtain. 


Before leaving the flowering shrubs of spring, 

two or three others, comparatively seldom met 
with in the average English garden, may be 
mentioned. The Silver Bell or Snowdrop-tree 
(Halesia tetraptera), a native of North America, 
is a beautiful sight in the month of May with 
its every branch hung with pendent blooms the 
size and shape of Snowdrops. There are several 
other varieties besides the type to choose from. 
The Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora) is that 
lovely spring-flowering shrub of which Mrs. 
Earle, in her “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Yarden,” speaks as follows: “І can conscien- 
tiously say, ‘get it.’ It is perfectly hardy. 
The flowers are of an exquisite pure white, the 
foliage light green and delicate ;" and much 
the same measure of praise may be meted out 
to the Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier). Many 
of the shrubs in bloom between the seasons of 
late spring and late summer are of American 
origin, and include the Kalmias, K. latifolia 
being the most desirable of the group, and 
succeeding perfectly in the soil of a peaty 
nature in which Rhododendrons thrive. The 
evergreen Magnolia (M. grandiflora), though 
effective at all seasons with its handsome dark 
green foliage, produces its large cup-shaped, 
sweet-scented white flowers in late summer, 
but except in the milder districts of the south 
and west it must be provided with the shelter 
of a wall if it is to bloom freely. Lastly, 
bringing us round to autumn again, we have 
the Sweet Pepper Bush of North America 
(Clethra alnifolia), with its variety tomentosa. 
The shrubs in bloom during late August and 
September are so limited in number that with 
this characteristic in its favour we must not 
omit the Clethra from our list. 


Numbers of equally beautiful hardy shrubs 
have necessarily been excluded from the few 
above mentioned, and only the very slightest 
deviation from the beaten track attempted in 
their enumeration. Nevertheless, it may 
plainly be seen what interesting ** possibilities” 
are attached to the cultivation of the less 
common species and varieties of the subjects 
in question. We have endless enthusiasts and 
specialists in Rose, Chrysanthemum, and even 

tus growing, but the cult of beautiful and 
uncommon flowering and fine-foliaged shrubs 
is worthy of far more attention. 
(Miss) M. H. C. ANDERSON, 
The Hermitage, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — Heliotropes are very 
fragrant, and are very desirable plants to have 
either in pots or planted out in a light position 
аря а wall or over an arch. »i have had 

eliotropes planted in a conservatory border, 
and, trained as standards, make very handsome 
pene When pruned rather hard back after 

owering late in autumn, they break in sprin 
and are soon full of fresh, bright growth full 0 
flowers. The new large-flowered kinds are not 
so well adapted for this work as the older 
varieties, as they lack the freedom of growth of 
the old sorts. Among the newer kinds Lord 
Roberts is very fine, and is very good for pots, 
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Cuttings of the young shoots root freely now in 
bottom-heat, and, if grown on in heat and 
росия occasionally, good bushy plants, which 
ower much better than old plants which 
have been starved in winter, are rapidly 
obtained. We have had so little sunshine till 
recently that we are reluctant to begin 
“shading”; still, it will be necessary оп 
bright days if we are to preserve the flowers as 
long as possible, but the thinner the 
shade the Better: especially if it has to have 
any permanency. No one likes permanent 
shade over flowering plants, though in bright, 
hot weather in summer it may do less harm ; 
but just now a very little shade will suffice. 
Damping floors will help to keep the flowers 
fresh two or three times during the day when 
bright and hot. If the roof is furnished with 
climbers they will break the sun's rays and 
render the conditions more comfortable. Camel- 
lias will now be making growth, and, if. grown 
in pots, some may require repotting. They 
grow very well in good peat, and 1 have seen 
them do well in good turty loam ; but the soil 
must be free from lime. Camellias never do 
well ina chalk district. Very hard water is 
injurious ; syringing with clear rain water is 
beneficial during growth. Well-drained pots 
„and firm potting are essential. Pretty well the 
same conditions will suit Azaleas, and Rhodo- 
dendrons, Heaths, and Epacrises must, of 
course, have good fibrous peat and clean, sharp 
„sand. АП ARE which have filled the pots 
with roots and are approaching the flowering 
stage will benefit from occasional applications 
of weak liquid-manure. Ventilation will be 
free now without being draughty. There will 
probably be green-fly on Roses, and, if insects 
cannot be kept down by Tobacco-powder or some 
other simple means, the vaporiser must be used. 
Probably the best thing to do will be to 
vaporise occasionally. 


Planting young Vines.—This is a good 
season for planting young Vines in new houses. 
The top 4 inches from an old Grass field where 
cattle and sheep have had the run of the place 
for years is excellent, only the difficulty is to 
get it, but this, or some approach to it, 
should be obtained if possible. The loam 
obtained from land where the subsoil is clay 
is best for fruit culture. То this should be 
added a fair proportion of bone-meal, old 
plaster, wood-ashes, and a small quantity of 
stable-manure. The character of the main 
staple should be studied in making the 
manurial or other additions to the border. 
Some things, such as old plaster and wood- 
ashes, apart from manurial additions, are use- 
ful for their mechanical action, Vine borders 
are best made in dry weather, because the 
compost comes together in a natural manner 
and settles into position without undue 
pressure. Vines should, where possible, be 
[шее inside the house, the front walls being 
wilt on arches so that the roots may go 
outside when they want to, and they certainly 
will make an effort to go outside. Good Grape 
peower have grown first-class Grapes on inside 
wrders alone, but the water supply must be 
liberal. If a mistake is made in watering 
failures will occur, and if an inside border for 
either Grapes or Peaches is permitted to get 
dust-dry there will soon be trouble with insects 
and mildew. The best course to adopt in 
border making is to make piecemeal. Give 
them 3 feet inside and the same space outside 
to start with, and add to it when necessary. 


; Propagating various plants.—Cut- 
tings-which have been produced under genial 
conditions: of warmth and moisture will root 
very rapidły in bottom-heat if kept close at 
first, and fhen ventilated. As soon as the cut- 
tings are rooted, lift the pots out of the bed and 
then transfer to small pots to begin their life's 
work. Difficult subjects will dn better under 
bell-glasses, but the glasses must be wiped dry 
inside every morning to keep the ntmosphere 
pure and free from stagnation. Pretty well all 
cuttings will root well in peat and sand, though 
nlmost any sandy soil will do for common 
things. Peat retains moisture better than 
other soils, and cuttings in peaty soil do not 
require so much watering, and, to some extent, 
this is an advantage. This is a season when 
indoor grafting may be done. A simple way 
of working up a stock of Roses is to graft on 
` the roots of the common Dog Rose. Healthy 


pieces of root as thick as one's little finger, with 
a few fibres at the lower extremity, whip 

rafted, potted to bury the union, plunged in 

ttom-heat, and kept close and shaded, will be 
established in a fortnight. The stock must be 
in advance of the scion, which means that the 
buds of the grafts or scions must be dormant. 
In pruning Roses, there are dormant buds at 
the lower part of the shoot. I have often dug 
up young Briers from the hedges, made a 
selection trom the roots, and grafted Roses of 
various kinds upon them, with only a small 
percentage of allure. 


Forcing Strawberries.—Where much 
Strawberry forcing has to be done, every house 
and every bit of shelving have to be utilised. 
They do better when houses сап be given up 
to them, because the plants can be more 
easily kept free from insects, and the food, such 
as standing the pots on food products into which 
the roots can- enter, can be given. When the 
pots can be stood on boxes of rich compost the 
watering and feeding become an easier matter. 
Too much water should not be given in the 
early stages of growth, as under such cireum- 
stances foliage is often developed at the 
expense of the flower-spikes. There is often a 
better demand for forced Strawberries towards 
the end of May and first week in June than 
during April and the early part of May, and 
for this supply the plants must be held back 
and brought on in cold pits or houses. 


Outdoor garden.—From the 20th March 
to the end of the month is generally con- 
sidered a suitable time to prune Roses. Some 
pame a little earlier, and others delay a little 
onger, especially in the case of newly-planted 
Teas and Hybrid Teas. Those who want fine 
blooms generally prune rather hard, especially 
the weakly growers, and leave the strong 
growers 8 inches or so long, cutting clean out 
all weak shoots which are not strong enough to 
flower. This adds to the strength of the 
shoots left, and gives size and substance to the 
blossoms. Inall casescut close to a good bud. 
The heads of standard Roses should be well 
thinned, leaving the strongest shoots, and 
shortening back according to strength. It 
benefits old hide-bound Roses to cut hard back 
sometimes. It puts new life into them, and 
leads to the production of better blooms. 
Sweep and roll lawns. Put the scythe over the 
Grass, and then follow on with the mowing 
machine. lf a good thick turf is wanted that 
will not burn in dry weather, do not set the 
cutters too low. There will be no untidiness in 
this, as the turf will thicken and fill up to the 
surface left by the machine with a close pile 
like a carpet that will be pleasanter to walk 
upon and will maintain a green surface. All 
newly-planted trees and shrubs should he 
mulched and watered before the dry: weather 
has any effect upon them. 


Fruit garden.—(rafting may be done us 
soon as the sap is moving freely. Cleft-grafting 
is, perhaps, the best for large stocks, though 
rind-grafting is a good deal practised. The 
only objection to it is the grafts are more 
liable to be blown out by the wind. Whip- 
grafting is mostly practised for young stocks. 
Grafting is not a difficult art. Keen tools are 
necessary and some skill in fitting the parts 
together. The cambium or inner barks of 
stock and scion must meet and be placed in a 
position for speedy union. Of course, the stock 
must be in advance of the scion. To ensure 
this, the grafts or scions are cut and laid in 
damp earth several weeks before the sap moves. 
Young wood is generally taken for grafts, but, 
in Дейт older wood may be used, but 
the fitting together must be well done. Many 
wall-trees will be in flower or approaching that 
stage, and will be safer if protected with nets. 
Heavy coverings are, I think, a mistake, and, 
if used at all, should be taken off every fine 
morning and replaced at night. If not already 
attended to, Figs should be pruned and trained. 
Old, matted wood may be cut out and young 
shoots trained in, though there should not be 
overcrowding. Suckers should be removed 
from Filberts and Nuts, and any thinning 
required done promptly, keeping the centre 
open. Strawberry plantations should be 
surface-stirred as required. "This is always 
beneficial, even when the surface has been 
mulched. It lets in the sunshine and keeps the 
surface from cracking. - - 











| in separate colours. 


Vegetable garden.—The land works 
freely now, and pretty well every kind of 
vegetable may be sown or planted. Cabbage 
and Lettuce plants which have passed the 
winter in the seed-beds may be planted out for 
succession, and often seeds may be sown to 
come on later. To ensure a supply of Lettuces, 
sow a few seeds every fortnight or three weeks, 
and plant out 1 foot apart at suitable intervals. 
There are many kinds of Lettuces, but two 
kinds of Cos and one or two sorts of Cabbage 
Lettuces will be sufficient. For sanding the 
winter the black-seeded Bath Cos is usually 
gon Hicks' Hardy White Cos is also a good 

ardy Lettuce. I am partial to Tom Thumb 
Cabbage ; it is small but firm, and hearts very 
quickly, and for a white Lettuce it is very 
hardy, and it is a good little Lettuce to grow 
under glass in winter and early spring. Make 
a sowing of the various kinds of Broccoli and 
winter greens. We generally make two sow- 
ings. Cauliflowers are usually sown under 


| glass early in the year, and grown on for plant- 


ing out in April, and a further sowing made 
outside in April to come in succession. A 
further sowing may be made now of red Celery. 
Where many plants are wanted a slight hot- 
bed is made up, and the seeds sown thinly near 
the glass, or the seeds inay be sown in boxes. 
E. НоврАү. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 


Extracts from а Garden. Diary. 

April 4th. — Sowed Marrow Peas, with 
Spinach between the rows. Sowed a few Car- 
doon seeds in small pots to be planted out in 
trenches when ready. Basil and Sweet Mar- 
joram have been sown to raise plants for setting 
out on south borders, or, perhaps, grown on in 
pots for picking green, Green Herbs are 
always wanted at this season, including Mint, 
Tarragon, and Fennel. Chervil is usually 
grown in pots for winter use. \ 

April 5th.—Finished planting hardy edging 
Jants round beds on lawn. Edgings of 
тонк radicans variegatus have now filled 
well, and form a good contrast to Ivy Emerald 
Green. Stirred the surface among Violas and 
other spring flowers which are now getting 
bright and effective. Finished pruning ever- 
green shrubs. Planted groups of German Iris 
Sowed various annuals, 
both hardy and tender, the latter under glass. 
Sowed a few more Tomato seeds for outside. 

April Grh. —The roller and mowing machine 
are doing good work on the lawns. Hard- 
wooded plants in the conservatory лге very 
interesting now. They have come on quickly, 
and are the brighter for it. The young growth 
of climbing plants is being thinned and trained. 
Green-fly on Roses is kept down by the use of 
Tobacco-powder and the syringe. If things 
get bad we shall vaporise. Pricked off various 
tender annuals into boxes. : 

April 7th.- -Planting out Ailsa Craig Onions 
raised in heat in rows 12 inches apart and 
6 inches in the rows. Sowed seeds of Savoys. 
Pricked out Brussels Sprouts in a nursery hed 
to get strong. Earthed up Potatoes in frames. 
Potatoes in turf-pits are coming through, and 
are covered up warm at, night. Sowed 
Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. 
Sowed more Lettuces. . 

April sth.—Potted off cuttings of various 
kinds, We are still putting in cuttings of 
many things. Grafted several Apple and Pem: 
trees to put new heads on inferior kinds. 
Disbudding Vines and Peaches under glass 
Some of the  badly-placed Peaches and 
Nectarines where crowded have been removed. 
Borders inside are moistened with warm liquid- 
manure when necessary. Sowed a few seeds 
of Chinese Primulas. | 

April 9th.—Pricked out Stocks, Asters, 
Salpiglossis, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, ete, 
into boxes. Opened out Pelargoniums to g!“ 
them more room.  Vaporised the house, 1 
few green-fly being noticed.  Fruit-trees on 
walls in blossom are protected with fishing- 
nets. Asparagus beds have been raked over, 
and last rows of Seakale crowns earthed up 
for late cutting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

Annuals for a shady fernery (J. Tuke).—It is 
obrious that with only limited sunshine some annuals 
will succeed better than others, and we recommend the 
sowing now of the following (presuming that the fernery 
is an outside one): Clarkias, Shirley Poppies, Godetias, 
Coreopsis, Tufted Pansies, and plants of Nicotiana, Fun- 
kias, and Sedums would also prove useful in such a 
position. 


Annuals for a clayey soil (J. Tuke).—1f, as you 
state, the soil has been made light by the addition of road 
sweepings, there is no reason why many annuals should 
not be grown. Amongst hardy annuals which may he 
sown out-of-doors at once we t Mignonette, Shirley 
Poppies, Chrysanthemums, emophila, Convolvulus, 
Jacobeas, Sweet Peas, Virginian Stock, Godetias, Candy- 
tuft, Coreopsis. The following also should be raised in 
heat: Asters, Zinnias, Ten-week Stocks, Lobelia, Heli- 
chrysums, Marigolds, Phlox Drummondii, Salpiglossis, etc. 

Lophospermum (L. C.).—We suppose you mean 
lophospermum scandens, which is a perennial, and now 
included in the Maurandyas. When planted out it must 
perforve be treated as an annual, since it is invariably 
killed in the winter. It should do well with you in the 
open air and would probably survive. It is easily raised 
from seeds in spring. We see no reason why you should 
grow it in a nhouse. In our issue of May 11, 1901, 
р. 149, you will find an illustration of it, showing how it 
may be grown as a screen, 


А plague of slu (Hector). —The best way to 
destroy these s is to have some dry, fresh-slacked lime, 
kept in a box in a dry place, and at night to go round and 
ist over the plants with it. Of course, many of the 
pests may be gathered up and destroyed. Fresh soot is a 
good destroyer also. It is a very difflcult matter to 
combat slugs, more especially in a wet season. If there 
аге any walls or hedges round your garden, you should 


dust round the bottoms of these with the lime, as slugs | 


like to shelter in such places. 


Rose Marechal Niel flowering a second 
time (Р. S.).—No, the plant will not flower again this 
year, and it is this fact which deters market growers from 
using this grand Rose so much as they otherwise would. 
As the plant is in a pot, you could place it against a south 
wall outdoors after danger of frost is past ; but we should 
not advise this, for this Rose requires artificial heat and 
moisture to enable it to make good growth this summer 
for lowering upon next season. As one plant would not 
occupy much space, you could still introduce other plants 
into your greenhouse to flowernext summer. None of the 
Climbing Roses are recommended for this second flowering. 
We should advise you to obtain some of the dwarf-growing 
Teas and treat them as half-climbers. Such varieties as 
Perle des Jardins, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Sunrise, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Bridesmaid, Niphetos, Sunset, 
tte, would do admirably. If you have а stage they could 
be paced thereon and their growths trained on to the roof, 
and you would rarely be without bloom all the summer. 





Be careful to syringe well, and see that no serious amount 
of draught is caused by too much ventilation. Roller 
blinds are excellent aids to cultivation, and, by their use 
during the hottest hours of the day, the plants are 


benefited. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Clipping Hollies (J. W.).—The best time for 
cutting Hollies is about the end of February or early in 


March just before the trees have begun to grow. Never 
clip Hollies with a shears, but cut them in with a sharp 
knife. Unless absolutely necessary, it is a mistake to cut 
Hollies at all, as they are always seen at their best when 
allowed to grow naturally. 


FRUIT. 


Liming fruit-trees and bushes (M. 0. W.).—It 
is not too late now to make asolution of hot lime, and with 
it mix a little dry clay or cow-dung to colour it, then to 
well wash the stems of the trees and the branches so far up 
them as can be reached. It is now late to dust or syringe 
the tree heads, as the coating of lime may injure the buds, 
which very soon will be breaking. If done in November, 
the coating of every part of the tree, by syringing or 
dusting, is productive of good. It is of little use to dust 
Gooseberry or Currant-bushes now for caterpillars, but if 
birds eat the buds, dustings with lime or soot will save 
them. After fruit is formed on Gooseberry and Currant- 
bushes, should caterpillars appear, the best dressing is a 
dusting with Hellebore-powder, as that is poisonous, and 
kills the caterpillar. It soon washes off. Soot and lime 
will not do so, and dirties the fruit. No doubt all your 
trees and bushes are suffering because the roots have gone 
down into your clay subsoil. Only entire lifting, or severe 
root-pruning and top manuring, can remedy that evil, 


VEGETABLES. 

Salsify running to seed ( Auzious),—You do not 
say when you sowed the Salsify, but in all probability you 
sowed too early. If too early sowing is attempted the 
roots are almost certain to run to seed. A frequent cause is 
growing in poor soil The ground for this vegetable must 
pe well manured and deeply trenched. : 

Tomato flowers not setting (Т. W.).—When you 
state that some of your Tomato plants have pale green 
foliage and stems, and others have darker leafage and 
stems, the inference is that you have a mixed stock. 
When all plants are treated alike and, in pots, so well 
cared for as yours seem to be, and yet the dark ones set 
their flowers well, whilst the pale ones have many blind 
flowers, the inference seems to be still more assured. If 
the blindness arose from lack of pollen, you could, by 
holding a sheet of white paper under the trusses of the 
dark plants and tapping them well, get plenty of spare 
pollen into which to dip the pistils of the non-setting 
plants. But when the cause of blindness is malformation, 
that course may be of no service. There seems to be no 
other course open but to gather all the blind or ill-formed 
flowers, and thus encourage the plants to throw trusses of 
proper fertile ones. Try also giving the pale green plants a 
topdressing of soot occasionally. о doubt better weather 
and more sunshine will improve the plants. 
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New York.—1, Keep the ashes round the shoots, not 
over them, until they are strong enough to withstand the 
slugs. Scatter the ashes over the border and dig them in. 
2, The better plan would be to break them up and replant 
in groups, as the tufts will fail in the centre and look 
shabby. Plant the Gentianella firmly and there will be no 
need to tread it down.—— Nil desperandum.—The only 
thing is to keep the lawn well mowed, rolling it when 
wet. If this will not answer, then you must have it 
properly levelled and relaid, doing this early in the 
nutumn. E. Brooke Bradley.—Not at all uncommon. 
We have seen and had many such sent us.——A mateur.— 
The only thing you can do is to put some small pegs 
among the plants and run black cotton thread from the 
one peg to the other. The birds will not alight then.—— 
Smallroot.—Yes, pot them up and put in a warm-house, 
potting on as they increase in size. Harden them off and 
plant out at the end of May in well-trenched rich ground. 
——Amateur.—Get the “Culture of the Chrysanthe- 
mum," by W. Wells, Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, 
Surrey, price 1s, 6d.——Mary H. Butler.—We fear you 
ean do nothing unless you lift the Grass. Constantly 
mowing the Grass might check it.—— 4. M., Drigield.— 
Your Currant bushes have been attacked by the Currant- 
mite. See our issue of Dec. 26, 1903, p. 546, as to descrip- 
tion of this pest. ——J. E. V.—Your best plan will be to 
advertise that you want to buy Ferns and flowers in 
quantity.----R. N.—The Chinese Lily is of no use after it 
has done flowering and may be thrown away, — 7. R.— 
"The book you refer to is of little value, and you сап buy 
up-to-date works cheaply now.——Julia Whitten.—We see 
no reason whatever why you cannot use the seed Potatoes 
you refer to.——Anzxious.—The Malmaison Carnations 
will not be a success in the open air.——T'wickenham.— 
See reply to ** Beda” in our issue of March 26, p. 40, re 
“Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums.” С. M.—See 
article in our issue of June 13, 1903, p. 190, re ** Preserva- 
tion of eggs,” which can be had of the publisher, price 
14., post free. —— Spohr.—We fear you will be unable to 
grow Ferns in the position you refer to, as the birds will 
spoil them with their droppings.—— A mateur.—Fuchsia, 
Begonia, Pelargoniums (Zonal and Ivy-leaved), Abutilon, 
Heliotropes Gloxinias, Francoas, Campanula isophylla 
alba, Marguerites. We are assuming that you have a 
greenhouse in which you can grow the above.—— Theodore 
Martin.—Yes, cut it down, as you say, and it will make 
vigorous growth and flower freely. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—/i. W. L.—We do not know to 
what plant vou refer.—— No name or letter.—Plant in 
round tin x, Veronica ciosa rubra, —— Phyllis 
Fordham.—1, Helleborus fatidus ; 2, One of the forms of 
the common Yew. Is it a weeping variety ? E. B.— 
The variegated Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma variegata). 
—— Ooloo. —Anemone blanda. —— Hon. Mrs. Corbet. –- 
Cypripedium Chamberlainianum. Flash. — Triteleia 
uniflora lilacina. —H. G.—Megasea Strachevi. 

















THE BEST HERBACEOUS BORDER IS THE ONE PLANTED WITH 


Kelways 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


phiniums, 


Kelways 


Kelways 


The Royal Horticulturists, 


LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


‚155 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS (LONDON, PARIS, CHICAGO, &C.). 


lovely new Pzeonies, Del- 


Gaillardias, Gladioli, &c., 
are well known wherever English 
Gardens exist; Kelway’s Selection of 
other beautiful Hardy Perennials is 
equally to be relied upon. 


of Horticulture 
for 1904, the best Horticul- 
tural Catalogue and Guide 
to the outdoor garden, will be sent 
free for 1/- (deducted from the first 
order), this paper being mentioned. 


KELWAY & SON, 





Pyrethrums, 





Kelway’s Improved Pyrethrums. 









colouring — The sorts whose 


“ usable " because of their long, stout stems. 


ordinary sorts. LIST & SMALL TRIAL PACKET FREE. 





1 ounce trial pkt., 
post free. 






А‏ ڪڪ 
TEST BY‏ | 


TRIAL. 


" Experience ів unquestion- 
ably the surest standard by 
which to test everything."— 
WASHINGTON. 












LIMITED, 
The Seed Warehouse (Dept. 2), 











The Most Remarkable Seed 


Business in the World. 


ALL KINDS OF SEED FROM ORCHIDS TO 
MUSTARD AND CRESS IN PENNY:PACKETS. 





FER & SON, of St. Albans, began seven years ago to supply their well- 
known Garden Seeds in Penny Packets. The success has been extra- 

ordinary, and Ryders’ Flowers and Vegetables are grown not only in 
hosts of small gardens, but in many of the best gardens in the Kingdom. 


ONE MILLION CATALOGUES 


are issued annually: The Catalogue is not large, so that everyone who has a 
garden may write for it without hesitation, whether they intend to buy or not. 
It contains, however, the largest Collection of Seeds offered in the Trade. Some 
idea of the immense variety may be gathered from the fact that every choice 
kind of flower and vegetable is offered in the Penny Packets—an enormous 
selection. There are, for example, nearly 


200 KINDS OF SWEET PEAS, 


including all the choicest exhibition kinds and the pretty little Cupid sorts—a 
marvellous variety can be secured for a ver small outlay. The saving is 
wonderful, and the system so convenient. It has been spoken most highly of 
by many papers, and is supported and recommended by thousands of the best 
amateur and professional gardeners. One journal puts the whole case in a 
nutshell: * Why buy a shillingsworth when a pennyworth is enough ?” We 
ask the many thousands of lovers of gardens who will read this to write for a 
Catalogue, which will be sent post free by return. 


RYDER & SON 


SEEDSMEN, 


sT. ALBANS. 


L— ——————— — 
NEW AND. RARE GEMS. BUNYARD'S, ASPARAGUS LIST. 


How to Plant, Cut, and Cook this fine 


This grand variety [ am now offering for the first time at | 
тһе Jow price of 18, each; post free, 18, 9d. Also 
“DAZZLE,” the grand new scarlet Geranium, 18. each, 
post free. larensely vivid colour. 12 grand, named, new, 
and distinct Caraations, 48., free (all stock much reduced). 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ERNEST TOWNSEND 
The Hollies Nursery, BLOXHAM, оком 


Vegetable. With Prices. 
Clean Roots from Sandy Soil. 


Royal Nurseries, MAIDSTONE. 








GARDEN NETTING, Tanned Waterproot.— | KNITTED CORSETS support without pres- 
sure; also unbreakable Corsets, sample steel free,— 
| KNITTED CORSET & OLOTHING CO., Nottingham. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best. 36 by lyard, ls. Over bs, 
worth carriage paid.—K NIGHT, Royal Arcade, Lowestoft, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ёге уч es ROSES— ROSES 


TESE are Sweet Peas that are CALLED 
best, and there are those that ARE best 
! —the sorts that so completely captivate one 
with the delightful charm of their exquisite 
ravishing 
beauty holds one enchanted — The sorts 
whose large, handsome flowers are perfectly 


These ARE the best sorts, and from 
Conway and Sons cost no more than the 


6d Varieties., d | | 12 varieties for 1s, 3d. 
. 

ү b. . 3d.: . 6d. 
407, la. 6d.; 8 ол, 9. 6d. |— 65 each per oz 6 4 24 for 2s. 3d.; 48 for 3s. 6d 


WiLLiAM Conway & Sons, 


HALIFAX, YORKS. 


PLANT MID-MARCH and APRIL. 
GEO. BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


Арві, 2, 1904 


BEST & CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
SPECIAL SPRING OFFER. 
Carriage paid, cash with order. Est. over 40 years, 


MARCH the best month for planting. All Trees offered 
зеро Оаа back. All hardy, home-grown Trees. No 
rubbish. 













12 N 
7a. 12 Best Climbers, 78. 
Rosen 3 0 Best Mose, Sa, bd бн 
з. 
6 Pink Monthly, Зв. 6 Orimson Monthly, 3s. 6 Quick-growing 
Climbers, 3e. Penzance Sweet Briers, 4s. 19 Common 
Sweet Briers, За. 12 Best Standard Roses, 15а. 12 Best 
Half-Standards, 13s Roses, best sorte, unnamed, 20 Stan- 
dards or Half Standards, 15s. 20 Olimbers, 7s. 20 Good 
Bush Roses, 7s. 20 Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, strong, 198. 6d. 
Best Evergreen Privet, 2 to 3 feet, bushy. 2 r 100 Laurel, 
bushy, 2 to 3 feet, 16s. 00. Best Rasp 
Ros. 1$ Strong Bash’ Appias, Ferre. рога, пешей, 44. ри 
doz. 12 Strong pples, тв, Plums, . 
15s. All kinds of Fruit-trees, Shrubs, Roots, eto , very cheap. 
of Testimonials, 
act ousands с How te Grow Them, 


JAMES WALTERS, ө» EXETER. 
CEO. COOLING & SONS, BATH, 


mgly recommend the Beautiful New 
os Varieties of 


GLADIOLUS CHILDSI. 


These new Hybrid Gladiolus outrank ali other varieties 
in size of spike, size of bloom, and viguur and freedom of 
flowering. Raised by Max Leichtlin. of Baden-Baden, one 
of our most noted horticulturists. They are al ther à 
moet distinct advance, and when known will tend to still 
more popularise the Gladiolus. а 
Large-flowering Bulbs of Finest Varieties, 

86 per dozen; 15. рег 100, post tree, 









Cheap Lista free, 
Dost frev, 4d. 


































Other varieties of Gladiolus from 3s. 6d. per 100. See 
Cooling's New Seed List, gratis and post free. 











WORLD-WIDE REROWN- STRIKING NOVELTIES 
XN NEW CATALOGUE POST ЕВЕЕ?22» 


cj Chual eerie АНЬ 


CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


12 Splendid Novelties of 1903 introduction, my selection, 10a. 
Grand value. 

12 Grand Exhibition varieties, including Mr. F. 8. Vallis, 
Gen. Hutton, &c., 4s. ба. 

12 Choice Decorative varieties, including Novelty, the new 
green Chrysanthemum, 4s. 

12 Choice Early-flowering varieties for garden decoration, 
including "Carrie" (splendid new yellow) and otber new 


sorts, За. 

12 Ohoice Singles, including new varieties, 23, 6d. 

12 Beautiful Feathery varieties, 2s. 6d. 

All strong, healthy р!апїз, clean, and true to name 
(upwards of 30,000 in stock). 

12 Splendid Show and Regal Pelargoniums 
including Emmanuel Lias a ıd Mrs. Innes Rogers, 4a. ; 21, all 
distinct, 88. ; 48, in 24 varieties, 158. Fine clean stuff from 
З in. pots. 

12 Splendid Zonal Pelargoniums, Single, 3e. 64. 12 
do , Double, including Baron de Layres, 3a. 6d. 

12 Very Оһоісе Fuchsias. S'ngle and Double, 2s. 6d. 

12 Grand Cactus Dahlias (pot roots). includiog new 
varieties of 1902, 3s. 12 Choice Show and Fanciea, 12 
Choice Pompones, 33. The three dozen for 83, 6d. 

12 Pentetemons, Sutton's superb strain, 1а. 
ed Belmoreana, бв. 12 К. Fosteriana, 5s. Splendid 

ms. 
ull Begon: ia Gloire de Lorraine, ба, 12 Begonia Turnford 
‚ 9з. 
Orders of 2s. 6d. and upwards sent free for cash with order, 
Catalogues free, 


J. W. COLE, 
Midland Road Nursery, PETERBORO’. 


ORCHIDS. ORGHIDS. 


ari lied 

“тушш AT БИЕ LOWEST PRICES 
CHEAP AMATEUR COLLECTION A SPECIALITY, 

Sample Orders solicited. Oatalogues on application, 


J. W. MOORE, Lro., Orchid Importers, 
БАТО . near LEEDS, 


ees 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

Protect your Peas, seeds, and buds from fros blight, 
and ravages of birds. Nets, oiled and dressed, equare 
yards, 1з. ; can be sent any width orlength; carriage paid on 
orders over ба, CHENRY ROBINSON, Garden Net Orks, 
Rye, Sussex, 
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No. 1,309.— Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Authar of “The English Flower Garden.” 


APRIL 9, 1904. 
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PRUNING FIG-TREES. 

Havisc been engaged quite recently in pruning 
and putting outdoor Fig.trees in order, it is 
pleasing to record that they, like hardy fruit- 
trees in general, look most promising. After 
the unsatisfactory weather conditions of last 
year, this has come as an agreeable surprise, as 
I quite expected the wood to soft and 
unripened, and with but few embryo fruits 
showing thereon. The wood has also suffered 
less from frost than in the previous year, and 
the majority of the young shoots contain, on an 
average, from six to eight embryo fruits apiece. 
These satisfactory results, following after such 
adverse weather conditions, may, I think, be 
attributed to the fact of the roots having been 
strictly confined to a certain area last spring by 
the opening of a trench 18 inches wile, some 
4 feet distant from the wall, which was filled in 
entirely with lime rubble, and rammed firm. 
This latter naturally absorbed much of the 
superabundant moisture, and prevented the 
trees making more than the ordinary amount 
of wood. rom the statement just made 
regarding the effects of frost on the young 
wood, it will at once be seen that winter pro- 
tection is not given, for, the locality being 
highly favourable to outdoor Fig culture, it is 
not needed. However, I do not wish it to be 
inferréd that I vaa with the practice, but 
quite the contrary, for I hold the Fig in such 
high estimation that I deem it worthy of as 
much care and attention as are usually meted 
out to the Peach and Apricot for instance, and 
advocate the adoption of protective measures 
wherever found wer The fruit of the 
F is appreciated, and Figs can scarcely be 
forthcoming intoogreat numbers, particularly at 
the period when outdoor Figs ripen—viz., the 
latter end of August, and extending in а warm 
season until the second week in October. 
When the conditions are congenial to the 
requirements of the Fig outdoors, it is 
astonishing the quantity of fruit a single tree 
will bring to perfection, particularly if grown 
ina partial or wholly unrestricted manner. As 
й сазе in point, I was enabled last season, in 
spite of its untoward character, to gather 
~everal dozen fruits almost daily for close upon 
six weeks from a tree of the Brown Turkey, 
which I allow to grow almost unchecked as 
rezards top growth, the main branches alone 
leing fastened to the wall. Under the 
restricted method the crop is, of course, more 
limited in consequence of the whole of the wood 
having to be fastened to the face of the wall. 
In many parts of the country this is the only 
way to secure satisfactory results, as all the 
warmth and shelter that can then be obtained 
are needed to bring the fruit to maturity. The 
unrestricted method of cultivating the Fig is, 
therefore, more suited to naturally warm and 
sheltered positions, and the restricted to those 
which are colder and more exposed. In the 
last-mentioned instance the roots should be 
strictly confined, and winter protection always 
afforded. A few words as to the 

Рвсхіхс, in both cases, may not be out of 
place, as in all cold loculities, this operation 


Therefore, where the trees are allowed to 
make free growth, or grow away unre- 
stricted, all the pruning required is simply to 
thin out the branches to prevent them from 
becoming overcrowded, and, it may be, some 
of the young growths may require to be thinned 
also. This, and the removal of suckers at the 
base, usually suffice. In the other case no 
more wood is needed than the face of the 
wall is capable of accommodating, and a 
eneral thinning must, therefore, be done. 
"he main object in doing this is to secure as 
much of the young and well-ripened wood as 
will, when fastened to the wall, cover the spaces 
between the main and subsidiary branches 
without crowding, and cut out the remainder. 
With a little practice the pruner will soon 
learn which to cut away and which to retain, 
аз the embryo fruits are easily seen at this 
season on the well-ripened wood, the latter 
being studded with them, particularly towards 
the points of the shoots. Always when cut- 
ting away young wood, cut to a back-bud, 
with a view to obtaining young shoots for 
future fruiting, and remove all pear i 


SEEDLING APRICOTS. 

Tue branches on seedling Apricots certainly 
do not commence dying away so soon as on trees 
raised from buds or grafts. At the same time 
there is a slight dined vantau in depending on 
seedlings, because they area year or two longer 
in coming into bearing, aud the only way to 
make the trees fruit early is to lift them every 
year and replant again in rather poor soil. 
This, unfortunately, prevents them making a 
strong growth, but one has to bear with this 
to secure an early fruiting tree. І do not wish 
to make it appear that as the trees get older 
some of the branches do not die away mys- 
teriously as on grafted trees. What I wish 
to show is that seedlings hold out longer, and 
after they get well established they fruit as 
freely and retain a greater vigour than grafted 
plants. 

Having dealt with seedling Apricots in two 
gardens where the character of the soil is quite 
opposite, one being badly drained, with a 





heavy subsoil, the other a fairly heavy loam 
2 feet in depth resting on a bed of gravel, I 
feel quite convinced that the latter soil is best 
suited to the Apricot, as the plants fruit 
earlier, the leaves are larger and of a deeper 
green. To raise the plants I place the stones 
singly in 5-inch pots early in the spring and 
bring on the plants in a greenhouse tempera- 
ture, planting them out close to a warm wall in 
July. At the end of the autumn the young 
plants are 18 inches to 2 feet high. In the 
spring I cut them down to within 9 inches of 
the ground ; the next year I select five of the 
best-placed shoots to form the groundwork of 
the tree. At the end of the second year's 
growth the trees are replanted. After this I 
never prune more than is necessary to secure 
sufficient growth to fill up the wall space, as I 
am satisfied the less Apricot trees are cut about 
the better. "There is this difference, however, 
between seedling and grafted trees, that the 


even then make wonderfully vigorous growth 
when they are grown in a favourable soil. At 
the same time I have found that seedling 
plants remain longer healthy than when trees 
are obtained in the ordinary way. I hive had 
budded plants lose nearly all their branches the 
first year after planting, but seedlings invaria- 
bly go on much longer. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 


WHERE from unavoidable circumstances 
planting was not carried out last autumn, and 
a further delay occasioned in consequence of 
adverse climatic conditions this season, advan- 
tage should be taken of -the dry weather now 
prevailing to get it done as quickly as possible. 
Assuming the plants were either pricked out 
into nursery beds or kept in the pots in which 
they were layered, and that the site has been 
well manured and dug, nothing remains but to 
get them planted. First tread the surface firm, 
particularly if the soil is of a light sandy 
nature, and in this case the foregoing advice 
cannot be too strongly emphasised, otherwise 
the after results will be disappolntit . Lift 
the plants with a good ball of soil if they are 
planted out, or, if in pots, disentangle the roots 
us much as possible at the base of each. Open 
out good-sized holes for the reception of the 
roots in either case, and plant just deep enough 
so that there is a thin layer of soil over the top 
of each ball and round the collar of the plant, 
and make it quite firm, either by pressing it 
with the hands or by treading. The rows may 
stand from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches apart, 
according tothe varieties grown, and the MAD 
18 inches asunder in the rows. Mulch the sur- 
face, after planting is completed, with short 
manure or spent Моон dung, and, as it is 
unwise to allow late set-out plants to bear the 
first, season, the space vB between the 
rows may, if required, be cropped with Lettuces 
this summer. The өшү runners from these 
pianta, which are usually very robust, should 
е secured for potting up for forcing for nest 
season. In this case there is nothing to hinder 
layering being done as soon as runners are sent 
out by the parent plants. A.W 








VALUE OF HOUSE SLOPS. 


Кіхриу inform me what is the manurial value of the con- 
tents of the earth closet, mixed with soil’ T have during 
autumn and winter put а large pail of this round the roots 
of fruit-trees. The rain washes it rather flat and slim), 
and the frost does not appear to break it up as it docs 
other rough and wet ground. I wish to ask the same 
question as to the manurial value of slops from the 
house. Do these serve the purpose of liquid-manure 
when poured on the roots of trees in spring? Also, is 
there any other crop for which this liquid is suitable ?— 
H. EH. 


[The manurial value of the contents of earth 
closets—-soil, as a rule, constituting two-thirds 
of the whole—is about 10 per cent. of plant 
food. To render earth closet manure really 
nutritive there should be added to each barrow- 
ful a quart of soot, and a pint of guano or other 
combined artificial manure. These additions 
should be made to a heap, at the ratio named, 
fully a month before putting it on the ground, 
the heap being twice turned. When put oy 
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to ground it should be at once dug or forked 
in. It is a bad surface dressing. f is best to 
allow the material to accumulate into a heap, 
and turn it occasionally, over several months. 
It does not emit any noxious smell. Wood- 
ashes or other burnt refuse makes with it a 
capital mixture; so also do road or street 
sweepings of horse manure. 


House slops, to have any real manurial value, 
should be collected daily into a large tub which 
has a movable lid. То the slops should be 
ndded a peck of soot, fresh, once a month, put 
into a coarse bag and left to soak. Also, at 
the same time, should be added a pint of guano 
or of other combined chemical manure. That 
soon dissolves. As this liquid-manure is used 
other house slops should be added, and thus 
there is kept up a constant supply of liquid- 
manure. This liquid may be given with great 
benefit to fruit-trees and shrubs, climbers, 
Roses, and similar hardy things during the 
winter, and to bearing fruit-trees and bushes, 
and all vegetable crops, also to many flowering 
plants during the summer. A good watering 
of one thing once a fortnight is better than is a 
little dribbling every day, whilst mere house 
slops have alone so little manurial value. Of 
course, in dry weather they serve to moisten 
soil, and thus help growth; but applied raw, 
and perhaps rather soapy, it is needful to fork 
over the ground now and then. ] 


THE VALUE OF TOP-DRESSING. 


WHEN the roots of plants and trees are down in 
an uncongenial subsoil top-dressings will not 
bring them to the surface, but they will induce 
the formation of young fibres there, and thus 
improve the state of the tree or plant, as com- 
pared with what it was when its sustenance 
was almost wholly derived from the deeply- 
placed or *tap" roots. Top-dressings should 
always be placed in contact with some of the 
roots, for unless this is effected they are but of 
little value. Roots have a tendency to go down 
and embed themselves in the richest soil, but I 
have never found any of them pushing upwards 
towards a rich top-dressing—that is, if they 
have had to pass through a stratum of matter 
not suitable to their growth. It is not an un- 
common thing, when turning out plants from 
pots which have been top-dressed some time 
previously, to find the top-dressing fall clean 
away from the old ball of earth. "This is the 
result of not incorporating it thoroughly with 
the old soil, and of not putting the mixture well 
round the roots. The result is the same in the 
case of fruit-trees, and in all other instances in 
which top-dressing is not properly done. Of 
course, in these cases, when the material used 
is very rich, much of the fertilising principle is 
washed down amongst the lower roots, but the 
advantages which attend a free and copious 
surface-rooting are lost. Many plants are 
grown one year in pots, from which they can- 
not be removed the next. Vines, for instance, 
potted and grown on in their fruiting pots this 
season, must be kept in the same pots next 

ear until they fruit. A quantity of loose, ex- 
hausted soil is generally found on the surface 
at the end of the season, and this should not be 
permitted to remain. On the contrary, it 
should be removed and a good top-dressing put 
in its place, and in a position where the roots 
can take possession of and utilise it when 
it is most needed. Melons and Cucum- 
bers are much benefited by top-dressing. 
When the latter have produced their first 
crop a second quite equal to the first may be 
obtained by adding a good top-dressing to the 
roots of the old plants, an application which 
renews their vigour and gives them a further 
lease of fruitful life. Probably no plant will 
benefit by and quickly repay a top-dressing 
better than an old exhaus Peach or Nec- 
turine-tree. I have seen old trees of these and 
other kinds immensely improved by this treat- 
ment and becoming both sturdy in growth and 
very fruitful. Such trees, however, should not 
be top-dressed every year, which would too 
much disturb their roots, as these ought to be 
near the surface. 

FLOWERING PLANTS in pots are benefited by 
top-dressing. Large plants of Camellias very 
firmly and fully rooted into pots or tubs, and 
whose life would be endangered by a complete 
shift, may, by a suitable surfacing, have years 
of vigorous life and usefulness added to their 


career, which would otherwise be sed in 
drooping decline, and Azaleas may be benefited 
in the same way. Small, quick-growing plants 
are seldom top-dressed ; they can generally be 
conveniently repotted, when no surface dressing 
is needed. ith cottagers and amateurs 
generally the repotting of their window plants 
is often considered to be a dangerous opera- 
tion, and many of these plants are allowed to 
dwindle for years in the same soil and pots. 
Those who are afraid to pot annually should 
substitute a thorough top-dressing, and if the 
drainage below be efficient they will soon be 
repaid for their trouble. Herbs are not gene- 
rally replanted every year, and their produc- 
tiveness is greatly enhanced by an annual 
spring top-dressing. Опе of the greatest 
advantages of the method of top-dressing is 
that it may be applied at any time of the year 
with benefit to the plants; but, generally 
ре ОЁ, the best time to do this is early in 
the season, before growth is far advanced, in 
order that it may be made available to assist 
the development in every way of the plants so 
treated. T. 


GRADING FRUIT. 

THE grading of fruit is very important, as, 
however good the fruit may be, careful grading 
and packing are very necessary, and go a long 
way towards the realisation of a good price. 
This is well exemplified in the carefully graded 
fruit that comes to us from abroad. In a 
pamphlet just issued by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the following hints as to this important 
point are given : 


Intensive cultivation has been carried in 
many places to a high pitch of excellence, and 
British horticulturists pride themselves, justly, 
upon their skill as producers. Admirable and 
necessary as the highest cultivation must 
always be, yet something more is required to 
ensure complete commercial success, namely, 
the conveyance of the produce in the best 

ible style to the market or to the consumer. 
t is at this point too many fail, and a material 
proportion of unprofitable sales is mainly 
attributable to neglect in presenting goods in 
the most satisfactory manner. Proofs of this 
defect are evident in every British market, and 
commonly the produce of the home grower may 
be seen in direct contrast with that of his 
foreign competitors, to the conspicuous disad- 
vantage of the former. It is the purpose of the 
following notes to give some directions that, 
with the exercise of intelligence in carrying 
them out, may assist in improving the selling 
value of fruits as produced in this country. To 
aid in 

GRADING FRUITS to the best advantage, it 
must be assumed that the preliminaries of 
successful cultivation have received due atten- 
tion. The selection of the best varieties, 
suitable sites and soils, with every possible 
care in protecting the trees from attacks of 
insects and diseases, demand the cultivator's 
utmost skill and unceasing watchfulness. 
Finally, in preparing for the actual work of 
grading, the method and time of equae 
should receive the strictest attention, or much 
of the other labour will be reduced in value. It 
is not sufficiently recognised how readily all 
fruits are injured by rough handling. Even 
hard, unripe Apples and Pears are soon bruised, 
and not only do these marks show as serious 
defects in the appearance of the fruits, but the 
keeping qualities are also affected. Опе 
general rule is applicable to all fruits, and that 
is, they should never, if it can be avoided, be 

athered when they are wet, especially if they 

ave to be packed for sending a long distance. 

In preparation for sorting, the fruits should 
be taken and carefully spread on a table or 
bench, which may slightly slope to the front, 
and should be of a convenient height for the 
packer to stand at. The soft fruits must be 
conveyed to the sorting room in shallow trays 
or baskets, so that they can be graded direct 
without turning them out. When experienced 
hands are employed, some degree of sorting 
can be done at the time of gathering, thus 
saving further handling or removal of the 
fruits, and the grower will in every case 
endeavour to reduce this to the minimum. 
Several matters have to be considered in the 
actual work of grading, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the characteristics of varieties is 














essential to the best results. The effects of 
seasons on large crops also demand attention ; 
for the second grade of one crop might rank as 
the first of another. It is impossible to lay 
down a rule that would constitute a standard 
equally reliable under all conditions, but a 
general idea can be given of the relative values 
of different grades under similar circumstances. 

The points of importance in classifying the 
best fruits are :— 

(1) Freedom from injuries and blemishes. 

(2) Good size and even form. 

(3) Colour. 

(4) High quality, with ripeness. 

The first two are essential to all high-clusss 
fruits, and no defective, distorted, or under. 
sized samples should be allowed in the leading 
grades of any kind. The third quality is a 
special one, which always possesses a marked 
value in fruits for dessert, and even amongst 
some used for cooking, or preserving, as in 
Apples, Red Currants, Raspberries, and Straw- 
berries, for example. A richly-coloured sample, 
though only of moderate size, if free from 
defects, will often possess a higher market 
value than larger and duller fruits. Cox's 
Orange Pippin, for instance, if sold in two 
grades, one large and dull or presna yenn, 
and the other a size smaller, but in its best 
colour, will command the larger price for the 
latter ; and this is true of many other fruits 
where colour is a characteristic that is some- 
times deficient in the larger sizes. As regards 
the fourth point, mere size may also be a 
secondary consideration, provided the fruits 
are choice, in perfect condition for immediate 
use, and free from defects. This бащ 
concerns small packages of dessert fruits, вис 
as the finest Pears, Plums of the Greengage 
type, ripe Cherries, Peaches, and Nectarines. 
A special market must be at command for 
such samples, or they should be sent direct to 
the consumers or retailers. The bulk of fruit 
grading will, however, be mainly concerned 
with variations in size, provided the essentials 
of good form and freedom from defects be 
secured. It is of the utmost importance 
to ensure that each grade be as uniform 
throughout as close attention can accomplish, 
and then the full value of the work is most 
likely to be obtained. 

А quick eye and some practice under good 
guidance soon enable a packer to select the 
various sizes in a uniform manner. Apples in 
particular can be readily graded into several 
sizes according to the variety and the crop. 
Occasionally four well-marked grades may be 
obtained, in other instances perhaps three are 
secured, and sometimes only two are obtain- 
able. The difference of a quarter of an inch in 
diameter will constitute a well-marked grade. 
An American association has adopted as the 
minimum standard for first-grade Apples of the 
largest types 24 inches diameter ; while for the 
smaller types 2} inches is the minimum 
diameter for first-grade fruits ; in each case а 
}-inch is allowed between the firsts and seconds. 
In practice it is found almost im ible to 
adhere to such exact grading; the general 
standard and range in size of the crop or variety 
must be judged, and the graduation founded 
upon this. These remarks especially refer ei 
Applesforcooking, ordessert Apples equally wel 
coloured, but what has been already said about 
the value of colour must be remembered and 4 
special grade selected of uniform size where 
there is a proportion of larger fruits deficient 
in that respect. 

Most of the details 
appropriate to the 
larger proportion o 
than cooking, they 


regarding Apples are also 
y s of Pears, but as 
these are used for eating 
are more adapted for 
disposal in small packages, and hence repay 





the greatest attention in uniform grading. 
Several qualities can usually be obtained em 
one crop, and it generally pays best to sell ir 
two or three grades, only those rejected in 
the selecting process being disposed o i 
bulk. Even when large crops from 0° 
orchard trees are being dealt with, a few hoe 
of the finest fruits carefully packed will helpto 
raise the total returns considerably. Stone 
fruits may be selected in various Kien 
Plums for cooking can thus be sorted into 

or three grades, the largest fruit commant’ng 
the best market. A good medium size x ite 
demand for bottling, and the smaller 81265 

utilised in ordinary cooking or preserving 
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Dessert Plums and Cherries are readily 
peu on the same method, the finest in 

xes or small packages, and the others in 
bulk. Soft fruits, such as Strawberries and 
Raspberries, are worthy of equal care, the 
former being sorted into at least two grades, 
and sometimes into more. The best are placed 
in punnets, the next in small boxes, and a 
third grade can be sold in boxes or baskets 





mens. 
for the labour and expense. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LOROPETALUM CHINENSE. 
Tus, which belongs to the Witch Hazels or 
Hamamelis, but more decidedly evergreen than 
these, is а valuable and interesting small. 





Loropetalum chinense, 


holding from 61b. to 12 Ib. Raspberries may 
* conveniently divided into two qualities 
Whenever a special sale саж be commanded for 
e best fruits, either in punnets or small 
хез, 
Nearly all other fruits also admit of some 
grading, even though it be only to the extent 
"b excluding defective and malformed spcci- 


come to us 
warf, twiggy 


flowered tree which has recentl 
from China. The plant is of 


growth, freely branched. From the axils of | valuable, and I would like to ti 


the leaves and the tips of the branches, the 
pure white flowers—the petals of which are 
strap-leaved, and each about an inch in length, 
as may be seen hy our illustration—are pro- 
duced freely. A succession of bloom is kept 


The results yield a satisfactory reward | up for some weeks. The plant has a wide dis- 


tribution in China. In Britain it is not 
absolutely hardy, yet, when given a trial, it 
will no doubt prove so in the south-western 
counties of England and Ireland. For pots in 
the spring it is very useful, and is not at all 
formal. reely-flowered plants in pots have 
been exhibited frequently of late at the Drill 
Hall by the Messrs. Veitch, and were very 
much admired. 


THE IVY. 

Іх many parts of North America and Northern 
and Central Europe the Ivy is not hardy, and 
people would give much for the privilege, 
which we may enjoy, of making really artistic 
thin of this beautiful hardy northern 
climber. We know that Ivy generally grows 
on a wall, and perhaps it cannot grow on any- 
thing better; but it is by no means the only 
use for it. Many people fear Ivy on trees. 
We should not hesitate to allow Ivy to grow on 
trees of secondary value, and, if not allowed to 
overrun the tree entirely, it will not do it much 
harm. That is only one way. Sunk fences, 
banks, walls, are all places in which we ma 
plant our Ivies; and another pretty, thoug 
very much neglected, way is that of making 
screens of Ivy instead of the wretched hedges 
of Privet we often see cutting up gardens. 
Where a screen is needed, nothing is more 
beautiful for it than almost any kind of Ivy. 
The one most commonly used in that way, and 
by no means the best, is the Irish Ivy, which is 
so popular in continental gardens ; but it is 
better to make a change and use other kinds 
for this purpose. The screens we speak of are 
easily formed with trellis-work of any kind— 
iron, stout wire, Oak slabs, or any like material 
that may be handiest. Planted in fairly rich 
ground, the Ivies in a few years will cover the 
screen. Another plan we like very much is 
that of growing the choicer kinds of Ivy as 

yramids, each on a stout prop, the shoots 
ша down gracefully. Ivy is very charming 
in all ways. Where there is a large area of 
dead walls it is a very wise thing to use so 
valuable a plant for covering them. 

Another interesting phase of the question is 
the tree forms of the Ivy, which must not be 
supposed to be distinct kinds, as the Ivy itself 
when fully grown and exposed is very apt to 
take this form. The form we generally see is 
the Ivy in its creeping state, but when it gets 
fully developed it breaks out into what we call 
the tree form, which gives another opportunity 
to enjoy the variety of aspects of this plant. 
Among the more beautiful forms, without 
noticing the curious splashed kinds, there are 
the himalaica or Northern Indian Ivy, a very 

retty form ; atro-purpurea, a leathery looking 
eaf, and very dark; azorica, a very leathery, 
Vine-like leaf; triloba or tridentata, a hand- 
some arzow shaped leaf ; obovata, a very pretty 
slightly bronzed leaf ; palmata, a most graceful 
Ivy for a tree or wall; amurensis, a tall, very 
vigorous kind; scutata, or Shield Ivy; Ræg- 
neriana, what they call the old Irish Abbey 
Ivy, an immense Aralia-like leaf, much larger 
than what is called the Irish Ivy; dentata, a 
very graceful leaf, massive and leathery too; 
algeriensis rhomboidea, a spoon-sha. and 
very distinct leaf; and so on through a lon 
list, scarcely one of which is not a distinct án 
valuable climbing shrub. It would, of course, 
be possible to make a very delightful garden of 
these Ivies alone on walls, rocks, or even the 
ordinary surface of the ground, with groups of 
Forsythias or Japan Pear, or any other hardy 
flowering shrubs one might care for among 
them. 


SHRUBS FOR SMALL GARDEN. 
HavıxG removed to a house on the outskirts of this town 
(Sunderland), I am desirous of making a good background 
to а small garden, which is sheltered on the north by the 
house, and on the west by a wall, and I should be much 
obliged if you would give me the name and description of 
a few eve en flowering ангора of some merit, and also 
ofa few flowering shrubs which are not evei n, but 
which have some good compensating feature. The soil is 
rather light loam. Situation about two miles from the 
north-east coast. Ihave had а greenhouse for some time, 
and have found the iuformation given in your paper most 

I 1 ik you for the thorough- 
ness of the articles which appear in it.— WEAR. 


[The number of evergreen flowering shrubs 
likely to suit you is very limited, unless Rhodo- 
dendrons flourish in your distriet, in which case 
you have a much greater choice. There isa 
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widespread idea that a peat soil is absolutely 
necessary for their well-doing, but such is by 
no means the case, as in а good open loam, that 
is not parched up at any time, Khododendrons 
will often thrive as wellas in peat. If the soil 
is heavy a mixture of peat or leaf-mould with it 
will frequently render it favourable to Rhodo- 
dendrons. Should, however, lime be present 
in any noticeable quantity it will be useless to 
expect them to thrive. A look around the 
neighbouring gardens will, in all probability, 
give you a good idea whether the conditions 
are favourable to Rhododendrons or not. If so 
the following dozen may be taken as a good 
and representative selection: Barclayanum, 
reddish rose; Ayrshire, purple; Baroness 
Schroeder, white, spotted ; Doncaster, scarlet ; 
Everestianum, lilac; John Waterer, glowing 
crimson ; Lady Eleanor Cathcart, rose, choco- 
late spots; Michael Waterer, rose-scarlet ; 
Mrs. John Penn, salmon-pink ; Sappho, white, 
blotched maroon ; Sigismund Rucker, magenta- 
crimson; and Sir Thomas Sebright, rich 

urple. Should Rhododendrons thrive, Kalmia 
latifolia is equally suitable, and also the 
deciduous Azaleas, remarkable for their pro- 
fusion of blossoms during the spring months, 
while the different hardy Heaths are also 
available. Leaving all these out of the question, 
the following can be depended upon to thrive 
under ordinary conditions :— 

EVERGREEN. —- Berberis Darwini, orange, 
6 feet to 8 feet, May; Berberis stenophylla. 
rolden golow, 6 feet to 8 feet, May ; Viburnum 

inus (Laurestinus), white, autumn and winter. 

Decipvous.—Cydonia japonica, different 
varieties from white to crimson, 4 feet to 5 feet, 
winter and early spring ; Daphne Mezereum, 
purplish-rose, and its white variety, 3 feet to 
4 feet, latter half of winter; Deutzia crenata 
flore-pleno, white, double, 6 feet, midsummer ; 
Forsythia suspensa, yellow, 6 feet, early spring ; 
Hibiscus syriacus, various colours, 5 feet to 
6 feet, August ; Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora, creamy-white, 4 feet, late summer ; 
Kerria japonica flore-pleno, golden-yellow, 
6 feet, spring and summer; Magnolia stellata, 
white, 3 feet, March and April; Mock Orange 
(Philadelphus) ; Flowering Currant (Ribes); 
Spireas, shrubby ; Viburnum plicatum (Japan- 
ese Snowball - tree), white, 5 feet, ау; 
Weigelas. You have also the choice of a few 
Standards, such as the scarlet Thorn, Almond, 
Double Cherry, Laburnum, and Lilac, which 
last шау also be grown in bush form. 

The times of flowering as above given must 
only be taken as approximate, for seasons vary 
considerably, and the heights are not the 
extreme limit the plants reach, but those to 
which they may be kept down to without 
destroying any of their natural beauty. The 
Forsythia being of rambling growth must be 
pruned back hard immediately after flowering. 
The Hydrangea, too, should be cut back to 
within two or three eyes of the preceding year's 
growth, any old and exhausted wood being at 
the same time cut out. The others will need 
very little pruning, all that is required being 
the removal of any worn-out shoots directly the 
season of blooming is past, in order that the 
younger and more vigorous ones, upon which 
the future display of bloom depends, may have 
all the light and air possible.] 


The Monterey Pine (Pinus insignis) failing. 
—A friend of кыне planted a young Pinus insignis, and it 
became infested with insects. He syringed it with a solu- 
tion of Sunlight soap. Since then it turns as you see 
the sample enclosed. It is planted in heavy clay soil on 
the side of a hill and grows well. Do you think the soap 
would injure it, or can you assign any reason why it 
should go off in the way it has?—Prnus, Herts. 

[It is not a hardy Pine, and suffers in inland districts 
and low-lying grounds.] 

Corylopsis spicata.—This Japanese 
shrub is a near ally of the Witch Hazels 
(Hamamelis), and, like them, flowers early in 
the year before the expansion of the foliage. 
The flowers, which are borne in short, pendu- 
lous racemes, are of a pretty primrose tint, 
against which the brownish anthers are very 
noticeable. The large bracts which subtend 
the flower clusters are gl as conspicuous as 
the blossoms themselves. This shrub was first 
introduced by Kobert Fortune nearly fifty 
vears ago, but even now it is very uncommon, 
t 1ough remarkably pretty in early spring, that 
is, when in a sheltered position, as sharp, 
cutting winds are apt to sear the beauty of the 
blossoms and attendant bracts. 





Apart from 


the flowers this shrub bears a considerable 
resemblance to the Hazel, but they are really 
widely separated in relationship. It is usually 
seen as a bask about 4 feet high, although in its 
native country it grows much higher. There 
are two other species—C. himalayana and C. 
pauciflora—but a strong family likeness рег- 
vades the three. All of them form very pretty 
objects for the greenhouse, and flowering, as 
they do, so early in the year, no forcing, but 
only simple protection, is necessary for the 
development of the blossoms. —Х. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


ANIMALS AND REPTILES IN MY 
GARDEN. 

I suppose the cat comes first. Nothing is 
done right for the cat. The more you rake and 
level, the more the cat thinks it wants altering. 
Of course, the cat keeps down the rabbit, the 
rat, and the mouse to a certain extent. A 
rabbit in the garden is always in mischief. My 
garden has wire netting all round, but, in spite 
of this, at times a rabbit gets in, and soon finds 
a place unknown to you to lie up in, and when 
you hunt for it, it often gets away, some little 
opening having been overlooked. The rat isa 
great nuisance at times, rooting up the bulbs 
and vegetable seeds, but even then it does not 
do the damage that the large long-tailed mouse 
(here called the ‘‘coach-house mouse”) does. 
This is the scourge of the garden. No row of 
Peas is safe from it, and you must look care- 
fully to your bee-hives, or you will find in the 
spring that it has been living at its ease, with a 
nest, perhaps, on the top of the hive, under the 
bag that may have been placed to keep it 
dry. It also is a great trouble in the fruit- 
house during the winter, tearing the Apples to 
pieces, and then only eating the pips of the 
fruit. The short-tailed mouse trims the Pinks 
of their fine shoots during the winter, and lives 
also on other fine plants. The shrew mouse 1 
cannot find does any harm. The dormouse 
comes for the Nuts. The house mouse at times 
is a trouble in the greenhouse and begins the 
bunches of Grapes. The stoat sometimes 
comes into the garden on a hunting expedition 
for mice, etc., but is not above taking toll of 
the young chickens in the poultry yard. The 
weasel comes in the same way and takes young 
birds from the nests, thus helping keep these 
in bounds. The squirrel is quite at home in 
my garden, sometimes as many as four at a 
time. I never disturb them, although they 
carry away lots of Cob-nuts and Walnuts, 
and then finish up with Chestnuts, to which 
they are welcome in the winter. They eat the 
Fir cones. They also eat Cherries, I think for 
the stones. The mole is a very great pest in 
the garden. I have caught both the black and 
the white mole in my garden—the latter 
really is yellow. I find the best thing to do 
for moles is to drop some bisulphide of carbon 
in their runs. This seems to drive them away. 
I tried this last year on an eight-acre meadow, 
and since then very few moles have been at 
work. The harvest mouse is generally found in 
our corn stacks when threshed, and no doubt 
comes into the garden when everything is quiet. 
The common snake at times comes in the 
garden in the summer after young birds and 
mice. The blind-worm comes at times, and is 

uite innocent. "The frogs are rather rare, and 
do not do any harm. have lots of toads, 
which are most useful in a garden. I keep 
several in my Orchid-house and greenhouse on 
the floor and on the shelves. They become 
very tame. The newt or water-lizard is another 
useful reptile. І always put any I find in the 
garden in my Orchid-house, as they live on any 
stray worms that may get in. The common 
lizard is also doing good; both this and the 
former about here are called heffets, and 
at once killed. The viper is now nearly 
extinct. There is an occasional one in the 
woods, but I have never seen one in my garden. 
I once killed one with four full-grown young 
woodlarks inside it. The bat, both the large 
one, nearly as wide across the wings as a black- 
bird, and the small, long-eared bat, are always 
busy on fine evenings in the summer catching 
the insects and doing a lot of good. The water- 
rat, or vole, at times comes up from the stream, 
апа does considerable damage in a very short 
time. Tuomas Daws. 

Ewhurst, Sussex. 


-PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


ROSES. 


PRUNING ROSES. 


| Rose growers who cultivate Tea Roses largely 
may feel gratified that the winter so far has 
been a mild one. I do not care to speculate 
; what the result would have been had a severe 
frost visited us, for undoubtedly the wood was 
ina very soft condition, owng to the sunless 
autumn and over-abundant moisture. As the 
time for pruning Roses is fast approaching, a 
few remarks upon this subject may be service- 
able. Nowtherehasalways beenacertainamount 
of temerity on the part of amateurs as regards 
pruning, but the whole thing resolves itself 
into a nutshell, viz., encourage new wood, dis- 
card the old. In climbing Roses retain as 
much as possible of the new well-ripened wood, 
and cut down one or two of the oldest growths 
annually to encourage a supply of new wood 
from the base. In the more vigorous of the 
non-climbers retain shoots from 1 foot to 2 feet 
in length; the moderate growers prune to 
three or four eyes, and the weakly to one or 
two eyes. As a further aid to readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, I propose to run 
through the various classes, and make a few 
comments against each regarding the pruning 
of same. Taking the 

Hysrip PERrETUCALS first. These are usually 
grown for the quality of blossom and not so 
much for the quantity. Remove all wood over 
two years old. Soft, sappy shoots are also cut 
away. In strong growers, such as Clio, Mar- 

aret Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, etc., retain 
shoots from 12 to 18 inches in length. Wood 
produced previous to last summer will have 
sent out lateral growths. These may be 
shortened back to from 2 to 6 eyes. Moderate 
growers, such as A. К. Willinms, cut back to 
4 or 5 eyes from their base, and the stumpy 

rowers, such as Baroness Rothschild, Etienne 

evet, etc., to the most plump-looking T 
whether high or low. Where varieties of this 
group are used as pillar Roses, or for hedges, 
the pruning is more modified, in the former 
case merely tipping the shoots, and in the 
latter praning according to the height of 
hedge required. ў 

HYBRID Teas approach more nearly to this 
latter group, and the same remarks would 
apply in most cases. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions. All the La France race are the better 
for sparse pruning. Thin out severely the old 
wood, but do not shorten back much. See 
what grand specimens are sometimes to be 
found in cemeteries, where they receive but 
scant pruning. There is yet another group in- 
aided, the Hybrid Teas. These I may term 
the “Camoens ” group—i.e., kinds that blossom 
profusely, and approach nearly to the Chinese, 
or Monthly Roses. These should be well 
thinned, but not shortened back much. The 
oldest shoots cut back hard to the ground now 
and then in order to keep up a supply of new 
wood. In extra vigorous Hybrid Teas, such as 
Gustave Regis, Gruss an Teplitz, retain young 
shoots 2 to 3 feet in length. 

TrA-SCENTED.—In this group we have very 
strong growers, such as Gloire de Dijon, 
Maréchal Niel, etc., and of such I would say 
preserve as much as pate of the one and 
two year-old wood, and cut away that which is 
older, as much as practicable. Endeavour to 
train shoots as horizontally as possible, which 
will ensure a more abundant blossoming, at 
same time encourage new basal shoots. Lateral 
shoots may be cut back [о two or three eyes. 
With Tea Roses the pruning depends much 
upon how the wood has wintered. When not 
injured by frost leave some shoots as long us 

ssible, particularly kinds. such as Maman 
Pochet, Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir d'un 
Ami. Cut some shoots hard back and remove 
old wood. In the autumn remove all weakly 
shoots, but do this so that there will be no 

reat check at any one time to the roots. 
Where Tea Roses are grown upon walls a very 
moderate pruning will suffice. I refer more 
especially to the non-climbing kinds. Varie- 
ties such as Anna Ollivier, Souvenir d'un Ami, 
etc., make grand objects on 5 feet to 7 feet 
walls if facing south or west. They will soon 
spread out to a width of several feet. Isawa 
plant in a publie garden in Guernsey of that 
grand old Rose Marie Van Houtte fully 10 feet 








- 
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high and quite as wide. Аз regards Tea 
Roses, if you are an exhibitor I would say 
prune back hard ; if not, retain as much sound 
wood as you can, provided it is young and 
thrifty. "The Теаз have wonderful recupera- 
tive powers. Even if cut down each year like 
an herbaceous plant they would spring up 
again, perhaps all the better for the severe 
treatment. 

NOISETTES prune same as Tea-scented. 

CHINESE, BENGAL, OR MONTHLY, with the ex- 
ception of the common pink, prune same as 
Tea Roses. Where required tall, some kinds 
may be pruned at varying heights. A new 
growth is produced from base to summit, and 
ıs very effective when seen on such kinds as 
Laurette Messimy, Eugene Resal, &c. 
BorgBoNs.— Prune similar to Hybrid Per- 
petuals. 

Moss Roses are the better for moderate 
runing. I believe we often spoil these lovely 
oses by over-pruning. Retain last year’s 
wood to 2 feet to 3 feet long, and thin out the 
centres of the plants well. 





Damask, ALBA, and GALLICA.—Prune very 
sparsely. Here, again, I would advise thinning 
out well all the weak, miffy shoots. 

HYBRID CHINESE, such as Blairii No. 2, 
should be treated as climbers. If on arches, 
allow the fine long shoots to remain unpruned, 
save реһара taking off а few inches of the 
extreme ends. 

MADAME PLANTIER develops into a glorious 
big bush if the centre is well thinned, but the 
main shoots retain at. full length. 

Rvaosas scarcely need pruning at all, unless 
they are encroaching too much. This grand 
tribe, which promises to become a most impor- 
'ant one in the near future, will develop into 
grand specimens and should be isolated to get 
the best effect. Everyone should plant Conrad 
F. Meyer and Mercedes. 

AUSTRIAN BRiER.— Little or no pruning of the 
young wood is neéessary. Thin out old; if 
growing too tall, bend over the shoots archwise. 
Soleil d'Or is somewhat of an exception. Prune 
thisas you would a strong-growing Hybrid 
Perpetval. I should say this lovely Rose would 
be a siccess against a west wall. It seems to 








require warmth to develop its blossoms, yet it 
resents scorching sun. 

MINIATURE PROVENCE prune hard back every 
2 or 3 years ; if required to be kept low merely 
shorten the ends af the new wood. 

PENZANCE SWEET Briers treat like Nature's 
wildlings in the hedges by allowing them full 
liberty. The more they bend and sway about 
the more abundant the blossoming. 

MULTIFLORA AND POLYANTHA race, known as 
the ‘‘ Rambler " Roses, should have old wood 
over 3 years old removed, laterals shortened to 
З to 6 eyes, but the previous year’s wood left 
intact. А more regular *break" is obtained 
if some of these long shoots are bent down 
somewhat until they have started. They may 
then be tied up into position. 

Tur WICHURIANA Roses are usually allowed 


to ramble about unmolested. When it is 


necessary to curtail them, then they may be 
shortened back to the required length. "They 
repay for careful culture, such as removing now 
and then a few of the long trails right to the 
base to enable younger shoots to appear. 


Flowers of Rhododendron Veitchianum. 


Lateral 
more or i 
PoLYANTHAS of the dwarf section are treated 
as Tea Roses, excepting where grown as edging 
plants ; then I would say cut them down to the 
ground each year. ы 
AYRSHIRE and EvERGREEN belong to the let 
alone Roses. Excepting: where very much 
crowded, this practice should be strictly 
adhered to, and this remark would apply to 
the species grown in our gardens at the present 
day, as pruning only serves to rob them of 
much of their glory. Where it is found that 
lants of the large-flowered tribes, such as the 
ybrid Perpetuals, have been neglected, they 
should be cut down right to the ground, so 
that a new growth may be produced. . The 
owner will be surprised the second year follow- 
ing this treatment to find blossoms of such 
splendid quality where before they had been so 
puny and uninteresting. As to the time for 
pruning, I would say any time after the 20th 
of March for all the groups excepting the Teas 
and Chinese. These should be left until the 
first week in April, Rosa. 


growths are always best if shortened 
ess. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


RHODODENDRON VEITCHIANUM. 


WHITE-FLOWERED Rhododendrons, both original 
species and hybrids raised therefrom, are very 
numerous, and some of them greatly resemble 
each other, but R. Veitchianum, some well- 
flowered plants of which have been recently 
shown at the Drill Hall, is not likely to be 
confounded with any of the others. This 
Rhododendron is a native of Moulmein, from 
whence it was introduced by the firm whose 
name it bears, and was first flowered by them 
nearly fifty years ago. R. Veitchianum is very 
apt to be thin and straggling during its earlier 
stages, but as it ipo up these undesirable 
features gradually disappear, so that when large 
and in а healthy condition it forms а handsome 
shrub, whose leaves are dark green on the upper 
surface and glaucous beneath. The flowers are 
borne, as a rule, three or four together in a 





| terminal cluster. 
‚ or more across, and, with theexception of a pateh 





They are large, each 4 inches 


of pale yellow on the upper part of the interior 
of the bloom, are altogether pure white. A 
rticularly noticeable feature, in which this 
hododendron differs from any other, is that 
the edges of the petals are very much crisped. 
This Бота ег varies greatly in different indi- 
viduals when they are raised in quantity from 
seed, which ripens readily even on small plants. 
While nearly all the plants of R. Veitchianum 
have this crisped character, there is one form 
in which it is far less noticeable than in any of 
the others. This is the variety levigatum, 
which is more branching and compact in 
growth than is usually to be found in small 
specimens of R. Veitchianum, but this is not 
a constant feature of levigatum, as some indi- 
viduals are when young just as straggling as 
those of the type. Veitch's Rhododendron 
succeeds best in a slightly higher temperature 
than that required by the bulk of the Hima- 
layan species. It is not a particularly vigorous 
rooting kind, and large specimens can be kept 
in health for years in comparatively small pots 

ideial 


> 


or tubs, if occasionally given а little art 
manure when growing. 
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THE ETHERISATION OF PLANTS. 


YEARS ago, writes M. J. Foussat in the Revue 
Horticole, Claude Bernard demonstrated that 
ether and chloroform had the same effect on 
plants as on animal life. Claude Bernard tried 
the effect of ether fumes on the Sensitive Plant 
(Mimosa pudica) The leaves of the Mimosa, 
it should be noted, are endowed with spon- 
taneous movement, apart from the movement | 
which results from contact and on which ether 
has no influence. When a plant has passed 
through all the principal phases of vegetation 
and is said to be at rest, its flower buds are 
formed, and if at this precise moment it is put 
under the influence of ether or chloroform 
fumes for a certain time and immediately 
afterwards transferred to a warm place the 
flower buds will open out, and that several 
days earlier than they would if not so treated. 
The development of the leaf buds is helped 
in like manner, and the process of development 
is noticeably more regular and constant. 

To Professor Johannsen, of Copenhagen, we 
owe the first practical application of the theory 
of the etherisation of plants. French and 
other hortieultural establishments have since 
repeated the experiments of the Danish | 
professor with very fair success. Azaleas, the | 
deciduous species and the Indian evergreen 
species, certain Plums, Lilacs, Deutzia, Vibur- 
num Opulus, and Lily of the Valley, first put 
into a compartment charged with ether or 
chloroform fumes, then transferred immedi- 
ately to a hothouse, have flowered in twelve or 
fifteen days, much sooner than plants not so 
treated. To amateurs this might seem but 
a small saving in time, but to the grower the | 
gain is considerable, The shortening of the 
time in the hothouse is a saving of fuel, but the 
principal gain is that it enables plants in flower 


lants it may take from sixty to seventy-two 
hours. At the end of the period, longer or 
shorter, the plants should be removed to the 
forcing-house. Set in leaf-mould and suffi- 
ciently watered, the branches kept clean, it is 
only a question of time. Often when removed 
from the chamber the buds already show signs 
of opening, and if so it is a good sign. The 
leaves of evergreen plants will have withered, 
but that is no cause for alarm. After twelve 
days or so in the forcing-house the Lilacs will 
develop elusters; by the eighteenth or twen- 
tieth day they will be in bloom. 


NIGHT-FLOWERING CACTUS. 


IN a recent issue of a daily paper there was an account of 
a night-flowering Cactus in the Botanic Gardens, 
Regents Park. Will you please give me its botanical 
ише and say if it can be grown in a cool greenhouse ?— 
7. P. 8. 


[Many have never seen, and perhaps never 
heard of, those lovely flowers of the night, the 
few kinds of Cacti belonging to the genus | 
Cereus that open their blossoms only after 
sunset. They are rarely met with outside 
botanie gardens, or, at least, botanical collec- 
tions, and even there their flowers are unseen, 
except by a few. Nothing to us is so 
beautiful in the way of flowers than to 
see the great blossoms of these Cacti by 
candle-light in the stillness of the night. They 
do not look like ordinary flowers, for every 
petal seems as if chiselled out of alabaster, 
and sparkles as if beset with myriads of tiny 
crystals. The beautiful way in which the long 
white petals hold themselves up in a sym- 
metrical cup-like form is simio by all who 
love exquisite form in flowers. Night-flowering 
Cacti must be grown in one’s own garden to 
thoroughly enjoy them; they ought to be in 
every good garden where hothouse plants are 





to be offered in pots at a time when m plants 
are rare in the market. Ether and chloroform, 


without being absolutely dangerous, neverthe- | 8 


less require careful handling. Common ether ' 
is oxide of ethyle, commonly known as 
sulphuric ether. A liquid lighter than water, 
its fumes are denser than the air, and remain 
in the lower part of the atmosphere. It is very 
inflammable, and its fumes are even more so, 
and explosive even when mixed with air in 
confined spaces, so that one should be careful 
not to gointo a place where ether is stored or 
where etherisation is in process with a naked 
light. Chloroform is a volatile liquid of а 
greater density than. water, and neither inflam- 
mable nor explosive. Might it not be substi- 
tuted for ether in most cases? Some plants 
are more amenable to chloroform. Hermeti- 
cally-closed receptacles are not difficult to find, 
but the use of either chloroform or ether on a 
large scale presents difficulties. A tempera- 
ture of 17 degs. to 18 degs. centigrade is the 
best. The place chosen for the purpose need 
not be light ; in fact, it is best dark. 


A greenhouse is unsuitable. It should not 
be too large, but suited to the plants. It 


should be higher than the plants, so that the 
fumes, which have a tendency to descend, may 
envelop the tops of the plants. The walls ought 
to be sound, as the fumes are apt to make their 
way through chinks and crevices. A chamber 
constructed of masonry, including the roof, 
cemented inside and out, and with two coats of 
paint as well, is the best, and the least costly 
in the end. A small thermometer placed some | 
distance away from the chamber will supply the | 
required temperature. A single small glazed 
air-tight window is necessary to enable the tem- 
perature to be taken, and in the ceiling a small 
inlet for injecting the ether or the chloroform. 
The plants may be either in pots or simply with 
their roots enveloped in mould, but in either 
case it is best to protect the roots from contact 
with the fumes. This ean be done by setting the 
plants upright in a bed of sand or leaf-mould. 
The plants should touch. Given the ec ача 
ture above stated, the normal dose will be | 
300 grammes or 400 grammes per cubic metre 
of air; in the case of chloroform, a little less. 
Whichever substance is used, it is very impor- 
tant that it shall be pure. 

The process will vary in length of time, 
according to whether the plants are or are not 
in a condition to be forc If the flower-buds 


grown, for what more enjoyable treat can be 
ziven to evening guests than the sight of these 
great Cactus blooms, often nearly a foot across, 
gradually, yet perceptibly, expanding in the 
dim twilight, and lasting open till day dawns. 
It is, indeed, strange that plants possessing 
such marvellous beauty should be considered of 
less importance than Orchids and other fashion- 
able flowers. It cannot be because they are 
diflicult to grow ; on the contrary, they need 
little or no attention beyond what plants 
generally receive when they occupy an odd 
corner of a plant-stove. In one garden we 
know there is a plant-stove, the back wall of 
which is entirely covered with a plant of Cereus 
grandiflorus, and it is not an infrequent 
occurrence to see on a warm summer night as 
many as a score of expanded blooms. The 
plant is held to the wall by means of a wire 
lattice trellis packed with Моав, and in thisthe 
stems root freely. C. nycticalus is the finest, 
its blooms being nearly a foot across, of ivory- 
whiteness, except the outer sepals. С. grandi- 
florus is also very large, white, and deliciously 
fragrant; and McDonaldie has white petals 
and sepals, stained with orange-red. All three 
are worthy of the hest attention, and a dry, 
warm corner of a plant-stove where there is 
plenty of light could not be adorned in a better 
way than by these night-flowering Cacti. | 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Aspidistra failing.—I have some fine large 
Aspidistras, but lately Т observe new tender leaves, though 
variegated in tone, seem to turn dry and yellow half down, 
and then they become like enclosed leaf. ` I give due care— 
sponging, ete. Shall I use manure-water or cold tea? Any 
advice thankfully received. —A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. 

[What the cause of the failure miy be, we 
can only surmise. The plant may be kept too 
wet or too dry, while the soil may be very 
unsuitable. The best way will be to have the 
plants re-potted, clearing away the old soil 
trom the roots. Take care not to overpot, as 
largo plants сап be kept in good health for 





many vears in small pots, provided the roots are 
kept healthy. It is very probable that the 
roots of your plants are partially decayed, in 
which case, when re-potting, take ad до care 
that all signs of decay are removed. A very 
suitable potting soil for the Aspidistra is two- 
thirds loam to one-third peat or leaf-mould, 
and a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. Take 
particular care not to overwater until the roots 





are well formed and the plants have heen some 
months at rest already, it will take from thirty- 
five to forty-eight hours. With less forward 


have begun to run in the new soil. Kindly 
read our notes to correspondents as to sending 
name and address, neither of which you send. ] 


elargoniums .—In'a cold greenh: 
des. a good ки Geraniums їп pots, many being per 
taken last autumn. They seemed to do well at first, but 
have all rotted off since. Can you su & reason for 
this? When should the older plants bedded out!— 
IGNORAMUS. 

[In all probability an excess of moisture at 
the roots during the winter is answerable for 
the death of your cuttings, as at that period 
only sufficient water must be given to keep the 
soil slightly moist, and the waterin should, if 
possible, be done on a bright, mild day, so that 
air can be given to dry up the excess of mois- 
ture. A free circulation of air whenever pos- 
sible is very necessary for keeping Pelargo- 
niums in good condition during the winter 
months. The old plants may be set out at the 
end of May. If you want to keep your Pelar- 
goniums in the winter you ought to make 
arrangements to have your house heated.] 


Heliotrope in bad condition.—I have a large 
Heliotrope, about 7 feet high, growing up a wall out of a 
narrow border in a cold greenhouse. It has thrown out 
some young shoots, and has a few small blooms from time 
to time, but the plant is very straggling and woody, and 
does not have many leaves. What can I do to make it 
look more healthy? Should it be pruned, and if so, when! 
I am quite a beginner, and know nothing about pruning. 
—IGNORAMUS. 


[1% is more than probable that the nourish- 
ment in the narrow border is exhausted, and 
that the condition of your Heliotrope is princi- 
pally caused by starvation. We should not 
advise you to prune it in any way, as the old 
wood will not push out new shoots readily, but 
to apply some stimulant to the border in order 
to encourage a more vigorous wth. This 
may be done by a watering of liquid-manure 
or a top-dressing of 2 inches or 3 inches of 
soil containing a liberal proportion of dried 
cow-dung. When watered this will be gradu- 
ally washed into the old soil, thus conveying 
nourishment to the roots. Failing this, you 
may fall back on some of the highly concen- 
trated manures, of which there are now so many 
kinds, as they can be applied in confined places 
without any unpleasant odour. In using these 
manures it is very necessary to follow carefully 
the directions supplied with the tin of manure. 
You cannot expect the Heliotrope to be a suc- 
cess in a cold-house, as during the winter it 
must have heat. ] 

Camellias.—Where there is little provision 
to obtain by forcing a supply of cut-flowers 
from Christmas onward for three months, 4 
house of Camellias is very useful, as, with just 
enough fire-heat to keep out frost, a plentiful 
supply of cut bloom is available throu h the 
early months of the year. They are ardly 
adaptable to all vases, but for anything low, 
whether large or small, they are suitable, and 
make a brave show. My earliest to expand 
was, as usual, the largest plant in the collec- 
tion, japonica pomponia, one of the oldest 
varieties, but a very pretty flower, and really 
more adapted for vase work than severely 
symmetrical blooms, of which alba plena may 
be taken as a type. Always erratic !n the 
colour of its flowers, this old variety !s very 

ronouneed in this direction this season, an 1 
lave cut pure self blooms both in pink ant 
white, as well as others, with all sorts of bos 
ations both in the way of splashing and ot i 
markings. This plant, вокиа with others 1 
the house, is considerably over one hunc 
years old. Just now, three sorts strongly in 
evidence are Donkelaari, conspicua, and La } 
Hume's Blush, all old fashioned sorts, but viry 
nice in a cut state. The second on фе 
especially throws some very handsome flow i 
My plant of this is quite a young one 1n mon 
son with the majority of its companion ica 
came from the garden of the house !n ~ pi z 
where Napoleon Buonaparte was Bomi ine 
Myrtles in tubs and. pots are also in the Bess 
raised (so tradition has it) from slips tha house 
in Queen Victoria's wedding рову. The nies 
is also interesting for its heating appris in 
one of the oldest boilers in existence, be i 
working order, one of Sylvester $ СОЕ sound. 
both boiler and pipes are still perfectly 
—E. L. B. 

view of New 


I HI 
“FLORA and Sylva."—A Monthly RE^. Woods, 
and Rare Plants, roce. Shrubs, and Fruits : sg on pure 
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DAFFODIL FORCING FOR MARKET. 


NARCISSUS TELAMONIUS FL.-PL. аз a cut flower 
in decoration would have been refused thirty 
years or more since. Naturally this was the 
view -taken before the forcing value of the 
variety named had been discovered. To-day, 
however, all this is changed, and the Daffodil 
in many forms is the fashionable flower in the 
early months of the year. The Daffodil for 
early forcing for market is a comparative 
novelty. Indeed, it is less than twenty years 
since the earliest forced Daffodils put in an 
appearance in Covent Garden Market, and it 
was some two years or so later when, in the 
second week of February, 1886, a small collec- 
tion of forced trumpet kinds chiefly was 
staged before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at South Kensing- 
ton, securing a very high award. The follow- 
ing morning these self-same flowers were upon 





| Leedsi (ty 


the blossoms. In any such calculation, how- 
ever, allowance must be made for absence of 
sunlight during the winter season, while in 
times of severe frost, and more especially fog, 
the application of strong heat isa great mis- 
take. hile artificial heat should not be 
discontinued, it may be much modified. In 
other words, fire-heat is incapable of starting 
growth at such a time, and is by no means the 
equivalent of sunlight or sun-heat. 

There are not a few peculiarities in these 
flowers, and it by no means follows that the 
earliest to bloom naturally in the open ground 
will appear in the same order when being 
forced. Two instances may suffice. Narcissus 
) whose flowering is beyond mid- 
season in the open air, is one of the earliest to 
move and flower when in heat, but N. ornatus, 
while preceding it in the open, is one of the 
slowest when forced. In like manner an earlier 
ripening in other places, as France, Scilly, 


a goodly show. The cultural requirements are 
quite simple. My preference is for home- 
grown bulbs, as this enables one to be more 
severe in the sorting for forcing. Next to this, 
early planting is very essential, to permit of 
early rooting. Shallow boxes are employed, 
and the bulbs arranged quite closely together. 
A thin soil-covering is followed by a good soak- 
ing of water before the boxes are covered some 
inches deep in coal-ashes. With some sorts 
this covering is essential, or the perpendicular 
roots, rigid and strong, would lift the -latter 
clean out of the box. Planted in September ог 
October, a rooting and preparatory season of 
two or three months is given before housing, at 
which time the boxes are well filled with masses 
of roots. Housing is done in December, early 
or late, according to the planting ; the earliest 
sorts are housed late in November. At housing 
time the structure should be quite cold, and 
remain so for fourteen days at the least. Then 





Forcing Daffodils for market. From a photograph by G A. Champion in Mr. E. H. Jenkins’ nursery at Hampton Hill. 


the market, and to their presence and the high 
prices realised may be traced the general 
demand for bulbs for forcing that speedily 
ensued. As I was in some degree instrumental 
in producing the flowers above mentioned, and 
having since that time successfully forced 
hundreds of thousands of Daffodils in man 

kinds, I can look back upon that first small 
group with pleasure and not a little surprise— 
surprise at the vast commercial impetus given 
to bulb growing in this country from so small 
a [кена . Collections of Narcissi were 
al in the hands .of leading nurserymen, 
but their forcing value was practically un- 
known. Nor was the art of forcing learnt all 
atonce. Many kinds absolutely refuse to move 
under artificial heat ; in fact, it has a retard- 
ing influence upon some kinds, while others 
move quite easily. In was in this direction that 
the pios attempts were not all successful, but 
with the experimentalstage passed we were en- 
abled pretty accuratelyto уе акел timebetween 


starting into growth and the first gathering of | 


Ireland, etc., is responsible for little or nothin 
in point of earliness when the bulbs are fo 

in England. The reason is the bulbs are away 
from those earlier, sunnier lands. I have 
repeatedly forced Irish grown Ard Righ, said 
to be the earliest trumpet kind in Ireland, and 
considerably in advance of all else, in company 
with English grown N. obvallaris, without so 
much as twenty-four hours' difference in the 
earliest flowers of the two. Many, however, 
have committed a mistake in assuming that 
these earlier ripened bulbs would be as much 
earlier when forced. "They would be distinctly 
earlier planted in the open. 

The illustration accompanying these notes 
will show how admirably some kinds force 
when their Toquirotente are thoroughly under- 
stood. The photograph from which the illus- 
tration was prepared was taken in the early 
days of Fobraary. last, and although many 
thousands had n gathered—some 2,009 
marketable blooms had been gathered on the 
day the picture was taken—there still remained 


by stages the house is closed, and a little night 
warmth at first is followed in a week by a 
night temperature of 45 degs. A free watering 
should be given as early as possible after 
housing and a moist atmosphere maintained. 
The latter is essential in forcing, and its 
neglect has been the cause of many a failure. 
The other extreme of pipe-steaming should be 
carefully avoided. In the earliest days of 
January the temperature may be raised in two 
equal stages to 55 degs., to be maintained to 
the flowering period. . E. H. JENKINS. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
— on wood. Cloth, medium Svo., 158. ; post free, 
158. 6d. 

“The lish Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 218. nett. 

2nd, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco, 248. nett, 
Of all booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BLANKET FLOWERS (GAILLARDIA). 


GAILLARDIAS, of which an excellent illustration 
is given on this page, are amongst the most 
valuable and decorative of our garden flora, 
bearing showy blooms, variously marked with 
orange and crimson, and remaining in flower 
for a lengthened period. Gaillardias are North 
American plants, and are confined to three 
species, from which the various named garden 
varieties have been raised. The three species 
referred to are G. amblyodon, an annual variety 
from which the annual Gaillardias now in com- 
merce have originated ; G. aristata, a hand- 
some perennial, the best known form of 
which is that now recognised under the 
name of G. grandiflora. This showy flower 

is sometimes as much as 5 inches in diam- 
eter, and may be seen blossoming in the 
open through many months, often expand- 

ing its first blooms in June, and in open 
winters not becoming flowerless until 
November or December. It issupposed by 
some to be a cross between G. aristata 
and б. pulchella picta. С. pulchella is a 
handsome species with crimson, gold-tipped 
petals, G. p. picta being a id ned vari- 
ation of the same species. 

The culture of Gaillardias is simple, as 
they may be easily raised from seed in 
gentle heat early in March, grown on 
under glass until they are good-sized 
plants, and placed in their permanent posi- 
tions early in May. Here they should 
form fine clumps and flower through the 
summer and autumn. In damp, cold soil 
they sometimes perish during the winter, 
but where the staple is light and dry there 
need be no fear of their succumbing to the 
effects of the coldest or dampest winter. 

As dry weather flowers they have no equal 
among perennials, since even after weeks 
of drought they show scarcely any signs 
of flagging. A sound fibrous loam, with 
which some well-decayed manure has been 
mixed, is an excellent com for Gail- . 
lardias. Two-year-old plants are generally 
the most productive of flower, older speci- 
mens being inclined to become woody. 
The largest individual flowers are, how- 
ever, generally produced on plants raised 
the same year.  Gaillardias of the peren- 
nial section make handsome plants when 
pegged down, as they entirely cover the 
soil with their leafage and are thickly 
studded with their large blossoms of 
crimson and gold. For the provision of 
cut bloom Gaillardias are also valuable, the 
flowers being of striking colours and lasting 
well in water. 


PINKS IN THE GARDEN. 
ALTHOUGH Pinks have but a comparatively 
short flowering season, judged in the light 
of some other garden plants, they atone 
somewhat for this by the rich f nce 
they yield, and their prodigality of blos- 
soms, and where cut flowers are wanted 
in quantity should not be lost sight of. 
Opinions differ as to how Pinks should 

grown in a garden, some preferring 
to plant them in small clumps and keep 
them only for & couple of years, their 
places being taken by fresh-struck cuttings. 
thers use them as edgings to their beds 
and borders, while some with an eye to the 
old-fashioned mode of culture let them 
rrow into huge masses, often to the 
Netrinent of other subjects in the bor- 
ders, and as is frequently to be seen when 
this style is adopted until the centre of the 
group becomes cankered and worn out, and so 


only on the outer fringe is there any life. This, 


rhaps, is the worst form in which to grow 
Pinks. as it must inevitably follow that allowed 
to be left undisturbed year after year they 
must degenerate, and if anyone has a doubt on 
this point, let him compare blossoms from one 
of these masses, and those cut, say, from two- 
year-old plants. There is another point that 
one cannot lose sight of, and it applies to the 
system of edging as well—I refer to the harbour 
for slugs, etc. А glance at a bed some evening 
in June will, I think, convince one that some- 
thing more than homely smelling flowers are 
contained in the silvery cushions of foliage. 





But grown in whatever way the owner deems 
best, the fact remains—whether the blossoms 
are fine or otherwise—that they have a 
fragrance that is very pleasing, and perhaps, 
too, there are associations in relation to Pinks 
as old-time blossoms, that will always give them 
a place in many gardens. You may have no 

rticular desire to grow fine blossoms, rather 
inclining to quantity, so long as they are 
fragrant. If this is so, then I would call your 
attention to the after - mentioned varieties | 
as being all that a Pink should be, and would 
suggest that it is better to grow them 
separately in a border, rather than to permit 
them to spread in all directions. Propagation 








Blanket-flowers (Gaillardias). 


may he effected by cuttings, ov by layering, 
after the flowering season, and it only remains | 
to be said that they strike very readily indeed 
in any sandy soil. Albino, fine white ; Snow- 
flake, white, of a branching habit; Mrs. Sinkins, 
ure white ; Mrs. Welch, pure white; Ernest 
hams, pink, centre carmine ; Her Majesty, 
rhaps the largest of the whites; Anne 
oleyn, crimson and rose; Ascot, pink; and 

Homer, rosy-red, are all good kinds. 

WOooDBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for wall.—I have a collection of seeds of 
wall plants which I wish to use in an old lime bailt wall, 





aruined kiln, 600 feet above tbe sea level, and will be 


their places in the wall, and which should be sown in the 
garden seed-bed and afterwards ted in the old wall! 
Also whether any are unsuitable? The following are the 
kinds: Androsace coronopifolia ydalis glauca, Rock 
Pinks, Saxifraga longifolia, S. oppositifolia, S. rotundifolia, 
Sedum anglicum, Sedum spurium coccineum, Gypsophila 
repens, Aubrietia a pesa soe alpinus, Сеа 
turbinata, C. ilis, C. ы aria i 
Сынма umbelizta, Ocfastium Hiebersteini, Aras 
alpina, Antirrhinum semi-nanum kermesinum, A. Asarina, 
A. majus Brilliant, Zauscbneria californica, Erysimum 
pulchellum, Iberis gibraltarica hybrida, Helianthemum 
У re, Veronica saxatilis, Linaria alpina, L. Cymbalaria, 
—W ALL GARDEN. 

[Of the plants mentioned in your list, the 
following are unsuitable to the wall—viz, 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, unlessin a topor crown 
pocket, as on the summit of wall and in partial 


From a photozraph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


shade, The plant prefers а good deal of 
moisture, too. Others are Campanula tur- 
binata and С. carpatica. Those not suited for 
sowing in the wall direct are Saxifraga longi- 
folia and Campanula fragilis, the seeds of 
which are very minute, and will be best if sown 
in pots or pans. АП else may be sown in their 
places in the wall. You do not say if the wall 
is of brick or stone. If the former, and well 
built, the chances of success are not great, 
because of the excessive dryness in summer. 
In certain localities some plants establish them- 
selves quite readily, but it is largely the 
influence of altitude, and then only certain 
subjects that do this. In a well-built wall not 
only is the mortar too hard and generally 


much oblized if you can advise which should be sown in | impervious to the much needed moisture, but 
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the joints between the courses are too small, 
und this, in conjunction with the 


the plants started at all. 


ing soil in lieu. 
Antirrhinums, Saponaria ocymoides, 


alpinus, Aubrietias, 


get them to take to the position. 


paste consistency, 


the soil is reduced to a minimum. In com 
puratively dry walls, Zauschneria and Cory 
dalis lutea are a pair hard to excel. ] 


Zi. а 


in a moderate hot-bed along with other annuals. 
zow especially well when planted out. 


lind the heads hanging down about 
midway down e stalk. Му 
gener has examined them, but 
сш дпа no cause. There isa brown 
spot of decay just where the stalk 
has fallen. If I plant out a dozen, 
about five will ve this disease. 
When taken out of the hot-bed they 


are er than any of the annuals. 
escape do very well and 
grow I have been obliged to 


sive up Salpiglossis for the same 
reason, but of these even more die 
wit oft the dozen, making it useless 
to sow them.—HESTER MoGGRIDGE. 
|Zinnias, which are admit- 
tedly very delicate, do some- 
tines die off, after being 
jlanted out, in what appears 
to be an unaccountable man- 
ner; and the symptoms are 
just as described by “Н. M.," 
vin, they turn yellow and 
suldenly droop. The cause 
leading up to this is not always 
easy a explanation, but my 
own experience prompts me 
in saying that a too early sow- 
ing, insufficient heat, and also 
a too early planting out, a 
cold, heavy soil, and an ex- 
posed position will account 
for non-success in many quar- 
ters. Generally speaking, the 
end of March or the first week 
in April is quite soon enough 
to sow seed, and the first 
week in June is ample time to 
'uusfer them to the open 
gound. In the transplanting 
of them great care should be 
taken to disturb the roots as 
litle as possible, as, if this 
hdone, a collapse inevitably 


a possible after they 
‘nl Asters, but into 
"hen the time comes 
lus the roots are not moles 


"ted manure. 


laifures. 


ast year Was no criterion. 


the latter 
tind it of 
Zinnias. nat 4 
lust a long time in bloom, 


such delicate constitution, 


recognise. ] 
Plants 
fring 
deep. 


extremely € and wi 


у. 


rpendicular 
wall-face, renders it far more difficult to get 
It may be done by 
repeated trials, and material assistance may be 
rendered by working out the mortar and insert- 
You will find such things as 
rysi- 
mums, Androsace coronopifolia, Chieranthus 
Zauschneria, Linarias, 
Alyssum saxatile, Erinus, Achillea umbellata, 
and such take the most readily to such condi- 
tions; At the same time, it is more a question | 
of close attention after the seeds germinate to 
If the posi- 
tion, as we surmise, is very dry, water must be | 
frequently sprayed on the wall or the entire 
face watered from the highest point. By mixing 
the seeds thinly in some soil moistened to a 
the work is more promptly 
‘lone, while the losses from seeds falling from 


nnias Off.—Each year I am troubled with 
Zinnia seedlings dying off after planting. They семы! 
sters 
After а few days 
they begin to turn yellow, and on going out one morning 


window-box.—I have a window-box 
da e of box, 3 feet by 1 foot, and 9 inches 
Тат living on the west coast of Ireland and place 
j What should I plant in 

l ho» now to bloom all summer? [ want something 





very bright'red'— crimson or scarlet preferred — and 
would like it to trail over front of box. Му soil is peat.— 
IGNORAMUS, 


[For flowering throughout the summer you 
may plant along the back of your indor бш 
four flowering plants of a bright-coloured 
Geranium, such as West Brighton Gem, which 
can be depended upon to bloom till the autumn. 
Alternately with these towards the front of the 
box, one of the looser-growing forms of Ivy 
Pelargoniums, such as Mme. Crousse, may be 
planted. This will drape the front of the box 
and flower as persistently as the other. It is, 
however, much too soon to plant these now, the 


, end of May being, in an exposed position, early 


enough. lowering plants may, however, be 
readily obtained at that time, so you may count 
upon a show at once. Another way of furnish- 
ing the box is, towards the end of April, to sow 


‚ therein about a couple of dozen seeds of 


Tropæolum Lobbianum Brilliant, to be thinned 
down to half that number. These will grow 
and flower continuously and drape the box well. 
Single-flowered Petunias, too, make a grand 


‘display when grown in a window-box, but to 


ave got well into 
thir second leaf-—not into boxes, like Stocks | 
pots, separately, so that | 

br planting them out of 
in any way. 
li, well known, too, that Zinnias dislike a heavy 
Ntentive soil, and the one that suits them best 
ha light, friable loam to which has been added 
A warm border, sheltered from 
"old, rough winds, and tying each plant toa 
thin stake—to prevent the stems, which are 
\ery brittle, breaking—will often ward off 
Undoubtedly S ue samor aaue 
Zinni st, as also the Salpiglossis, so that 
innii ibe Wo havo not found 
fail to the same extent, nor do we 
as 
That Zinnias are very beautiful, and 
many readers know ; 
Unt they take more care in rearing, and will 
* not stand the same treatment as will many 
other annuals, and it is this that some fail to 





i obtain toe little plants for putting out from 


the middle to the end of May, the seed should 
be sown early in March and placed in a gentle 


| heat, the young plants being first pricked off 





in the spring immediately after flowering is 
over.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE EPACRIS. 

Tuis free-flowering greenhouse shrub is very 
beautiful during the early months of the year, 
at which time in most instances the slender 
wand-like shoots are crowded with pretty 
tubular blossoms. Epacrises are not at all 
difficult to grow, being less exacting in their 
cultural requirements than most of their allies, 
the Heaths. They are propagated by means of 
cuttings, but as they need various appliances 
to strike them successfully, a good way to com- 
mence the culture of the Epacris is to obtain 
а few plants from one of the nurserymen who 
make a specialty of such subjects. The best 
time of the year to purchase them is in late 
summer or early autumn, at which time the 

lants will be supplied in the shape of neat 
little specimens in 5-inch pots set with flower- 
buds. After this they only need ordinary 
greenhouse treatment, but care must be taken 
that the atmosphere is not too close, otherwise 
the buds may drop. In а greenhouse the 
flowers, protected from the direct rays of the 





Cut flowers of Epacris. 


ов. This is the reason why some take | into pots or pans and afterwards potted singly 
the precaution to transplant them as imo 


into small poc Such subjects are advertised 
at a very cheap rate in the pages of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED at the proper season, and this isa 
good way to obtain them. You mention that 


,your soil is peat, in which case it will be 


necessary to mix up some suitable compost for 
your window-box, as none of the subjects above 
enumerated will thrive in peat alone. A 
mixture of one-half good loam, with the other 
half made up of leaf-mould or peat, decayed 
manure, and sand, will suit all the plants 
named. ] 

The rian Iris (T. stylosa, syn. I. unguicularis). 
—Kindly advise me whether to divide my clump of Iris 
unguicularis or to leave well alone. It has formed a dense 
mass, which has flowered freely and continuously since 
last October. The large majority, however, of the blooms 
have appeared near the front and sides of the clump, and 
but few have come in the centre or at the back. If 
division is recommended, what is the best time for the 
operation ?—BROADSTAIRS. 


[This does best in sweet, well-drained soil, 
and should have, if possible, a sheltered posi- 
tion. If it is desired to enjoy to the full 
the delicate fragrance of this fine species, 
a light covering or shelter should be put over 
it, so as to protect it from heavy driving rains, 
snow, and hard frost, which are always more 
or less injurious. It is easily increased by 
division of the tufts, which should be done 





sun, will remain fresh and bright a long time. 
After the flowering season the plants should һе 
cut back hard, and in this matter a beginner is 
apt to err, as the plants look so fresh that one 
is inclined to just shorten them back, the result 
being that before another flowering season 
comes round they run up tall and thin. They 
must be cut back hand: and kept somewhat 
closer, with an occasional syringing, till the 
young shoots make their appearance, and then 
they may at once be repotted. Good fibrous 
peat, with an admixture of silver-sand, suits 
them well, and the potting should be done 
firmly, using, if necessary, a pot one size larger 
than that in which they have grown. — After 
that the plants should be still kept close and 
occasionally svringed till the roots are again 
active, when they may be treated as ordinary 
greenhouse subjects, finishing the summer out- 
of-doors in order to set the tlower-buds. 


Window gardening. — Plants will 
require more water, and the sponge must be 
used often. If this were done intelligent] 
there would be no trouble with insects. АП 
soft-wooded plants may be propagated from 
cuttings of young shoots now in the window in 
boxes of sandy soil covered with movablesquares 
of glass. "There should be plenty of flowers now, 


~~ 
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VEGETABLES. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Tur Mushroom crop during the autumn and | 
winter months has been a good one and | 
greatly exceeded expectations, for, owing to | 
the difficulty experienced in getting the manure 
in right condition for making up the beds with, 
rather indifferent results were looked for. 
Through so much wet weather the droppings, 
when shaken out of the stable litter, were, on 
every occasion, found in a saturated state, and 
when taken under cover to undergo the needful | 
preparation, looked very unpromising material, 
and anything but whatit should be. Frequent 
turnings dissipated a great deal of the super- 
abundant moisture, ut the manure still 
remained too wet, and, as a last resource, very 
dry loam was added, which had the desired 
effect, in so far that it dried the droppings, but 
the latter looked black and as though they had 
parted with all the ammonia, and were incap- 
able of becoming heated again. Contrary to 
expectations, the beds heated fairly well when 
made up, but soon began to desine: conse- 
quently, the spawning was not carried out 
without some misgivings as to results. How- 
ever, as stated above, the beds have yielded 
well, and that which was last made up will 
carry on the supply for some time to come. | 
Another bed has but just been formed under 
precisely similar conditions, and will be 
spawned in the course of a few days. This is 
intended to supply Mushrooms for dispatching 
to a distance by-and-bye, for this crop is with me | 
a very important one, and they have to be forth- 
coming almost daily from the end of September 
up to the middle of May. Another feature in 
connection with Mushroom growing this season 
has been theabsence of the necessity of employing 
fire-heat to maintain the temperature of the house | 
at the right figures. Nothing is more inimical 
to Mushroom growing than the employment of 
artificial heat for any lengthened period, and 
is best avoided whenever possible. A well- 
constructed Mushroom-house—-i.e., one having 
fairly thick walls and a “false” roof, or, in 
other words, a double roof, in order to ensure 
a still atmosphere, and, therefore, proof against 
fluctuations—seldom needs extraneous aid, the 
warmth from the beds invariably suflicing 
to maintain the temperature between 50 degs. 
апа 60 degs., which 1s quite warm enough for 
Mushroom growing. A house which requires 
much fire-heat is faulty in construction some- 
where, and from personal experiencé the beds 
in &uch are not so long-lived as in a house built 
on the lines indicated. Much may be done | 
when the fault lies in the roof, especially if 
roofed with slates or corrugated iron (two of 
the worst materials to use for the purpose), by 
tacking laths or narrow strips of wood on the 
undersides of the rafters, id filling the space 
between them and the roof with Moss or hay. 
If packed in tight this has the effect of pre- 
serving a more equable temperature, and thus 
prevents sudden rises and falls of the mercury, 
an inevitable result when the sun strikes on a 
roof composed of either of the materials pre- 
viously named.  Broseley tiles are the best to 
roof a Mushroom-house with, as they are not so 
eusily acted on by the rays of the sun, but in 
this case it is also wise, in the absence of a 
false roof, to pad the underside in the manner 
already explained. When the sides of the 
building are at fault through being draughty, | 
ways and means will suggest themselves for 
remedying the evil, particularly if the side 
walls are of mutch-boarding insteud of brieks 
and mortar. 

Of course, the foregoing remarks apply to 
Mushroom-houses intended for the production 
of autumn, winter, and early spring crops 
only, as the summer and early autumn supplies 
can be grown in sheds, cellars, or outdoors, 
failing a suitable building. With regard to 

Loss or HEAT in the beds, which causes the 
latter to cease from being productive тоге | 
quickly than when the warmth is retained 
for some considerable time after being made 
up, this depends in a great measure on the way 
the bed is constructed. If thoroughly con- 
solidated, either by treading or ramming, the 
heat will, provided the manure is in 





proper 
condition, last thrice as long as when the bed 
is made in a loose manner or islacking solidity 
As has already been mentioned, this also affects 


their productive powers, for a well-made bed 
will yield from three to four months, while one 
improperly formed will barely last more than 
six weeks or, at the most, two months. When 
the heat of a bed is found to be declining, much 
may be done to conserve what warmth it may 
contain by covering it with clean mats, using 
afew sticks to keep them off the surface, во 
that there shall be no obstruction to the growth 
of the Mushrooms as they push through. Нау 
or short litter will answer the same purpose, 
but should be avoided wherever woodlice and 


blackbeetles abound, as they will at once take | 


up their quarters in such material and devour 
the young Mushrooms as fast as they appear. 
With respect to 

DAMPING AND SYRINGING, here, again, this is 
not needed so frequently in the still atmosphere 
of a properly constructed building аз in one 
which is draughty or where much fire-heat is 
employed. nder the latter conditions the 
beds also dry more quickly and render surface 
watering a frequent necessity, while under 
conditions of an opposite character this is, at 
any rate, unnecessary until some few weeks 
after the beds come into bearing, and then an 
occasional damping generally suffices. The 


water used should always be of a temperature | 


between 80 degs. and 90 degs., and applied 
either with a fine-rosed pot or a syringe. 
Unless the surface is very dry, a gentle damping 
over will suftice, but in the case of a bed having 
become nearly exhausted, sufticient should be 
given to thoroughly moisten the soil down to 
the manure, and many growers add a little salt 
or guano as a stimulant with excellent results. 
Beds so treated should at once be covered 
down, so that the heat may be retained. "^ 

A. W. 


NOTES ON EARLY VEGETABLES. 
Ir is astonishing what may be done with a few 
arden frames and some handlights to bring 
Forward early crops. According to present 
prospects the outlook is very poor 


coming Spring, the ground being so cold and | 
wet. This should prompt cultivators to make | 


provision for forwarding many things under 
glass, at the foot of warm walls, ete. I will 
outline how I forward and obtain early crops 
in the garden under my charge, showin 
ready fest year. Asparagus is forced under 
glass. On the surface early in January I sow 
a quick-growing Radish, also a few seeds of a 
small-growing Cauliflower, with a little fast- 
growing Cabbage Lettuce. "These latter two 
vegetables are useful to prick out to follow the 
autumn sowing. Cauliflower is not liable to 
go black-legged when sown thus, as often 
iappens in pots and boxes. Early Potatoes 
are grown on warm beds, or at the foot of 
warm walls. Every year I obtain a fine row 
by planting at the foot of a stone wall a space 
abut 18 inches wide, filling this with two 
rows. These are covered at night by a long 
sheet, supporto with sticks thrust into the 
ground. These comeon rapidly, and are ready 
ut the close of May, the back row first. 
Others follow at the foot of vinery walls. 
Cauliflowers are 
Apricot wall on raised ground close to the wall 
in the autumn, and made good from pots in 
spring, if needed. From these I cut last year 
ood heads at the close of May. Turnips may 
be һай very early by placing soil on a foot 
of leaves, or anything to engender slight 
warmth, sowing at the end of March and cover- 
ing at night in the early stages with a sheet or 
mats. Last year from a sowing made on a 
warm border early in April I had good roots at 
the close of May. My first Carrots are obtained 
from a sowing early in January on a bed of 
leaves in a frame ; the Carrots are ready at the 
end of April Lettuces are grown in many 
ways for early crops at the foot of walls and 
between Dwarf Peas on early borders. Last 
year, from seed sown in January, I cut from the 
open early in May. These followed the autumn 
sowing. 

PrasI generally sow at the beginning of the 
year on raised soil, on early borders, the Dwarf 
Chelsea Gem being my favourite. In their early 
stages these have the shelter of some evergreen 
sprays, if cold. Last year my first dish was 
gathered the first day or two in June. These 
are closely followed by Gradus, ete. Where 
the land is very heavy and cold then I should 
sow in stripa of turf, or in 5-inch pots, in cold- 


when | 


planted at the foot of ап! 





frame, planting out when weather permitted. 
Spinach I Ei, Ra early Peas as a kind of 
catch crop. This comes into use about the 
middle of May. If wanted early, Spinach may 
be sown on a raised bed in the same way as 
Turnips. Broad Beans, when sown in boxes of 
light soil early in January, planting out when 
strong on warm border, come some weeks 
before those sown in the open. Most cultiva- 
tors strive to obtain a few early Tomatoes. 
Some cling to autumn-rooted cuttings, but I 
much prefer seedlings sown end of October, 
and grown cold till early in January. I obtain 
my first crops from these October sown plants, 
bringing them on from early in January on a 
shelf at the back of a vinery, and generally 
can gather good fruit early in May. Not 
having accommodation to give Cucumbers 
bottom-heat, I raise and grow the early 
crop at the end of the dant stove, and 
obtain fruit early. Iam convinced that these 
and Melon plants may be raised early without 
bottom-heat. Now (January 27th) I have 
healthy plants coming on from seed sown three 
weeks ago. J. Crook. 


EXCESSIVE RAINS V. SEED SOWING. 
Tuer weather of the present year, following on 
the memorable wet season of 1903, finds the soil 
in a heavily water-charged state, and when au 
opportunity will present itself for outdoor seed 
sowing is questionable. The aspect of the 
moment is really a serious one for the vegetable 
gardener. Last year the cold, wet, and frosty 
spring delayed seriously the maturity of most 
of the early summer crops, so much so, indeed, 
that complaints became a source of worry to 
many a gardener. At the present time the 
outlook is far worse than at the correspond- 
ing date of last year. In February the rain- 
tall for the month was only a fraction over 


| 2 inches, with eleven days out of the twenty- 


or the | 





eight giving rainy records. This year March 
up to the 12th has not shown twenty-four 
hours free from rain, and the soil is so full 
of water that the drains are at times unable 
to take it away. The prospect, therefore, of 
sowing seeds, such as Peas, Broad Beans, 
Spinach, and Carrots is a hopelessone. Failure 
is sure to follow if those who are impatient, 
and, despite the wet soil state, venture on 
sowing. Peas will decay readily planted in wet 
ground, as also will Beans. he first two 
months of the years 1901-2 were both compara: 
tively dry, and I remember seasons when an 
almost dry seed-bed could be made in February. 
The experience of last year will be bitterly | 
remembered, when slugs played such havoc 
with almost every crop. Slugs are still present 
in such numbers that any crop which they like 
is in jeopardy. Parsley, as a rule, does not give | 
us much trouble from a slug point of view, Dut, 
this year, roots have to be taken up and gon 
under glass, for they become so completely 
stripped of leaves that nothing but a few 
stems are seen. The crowns even are eaten out 
of many. Those having glass accommodation 
will do well to forward what the s admits 
preparatory to planting, when, later, it 15 | 
ıoped, there will be more genial weather. 
Owners of small gardens cannot do much in 
this way, but a few pots or boxes of Peas | 
sufficient to form if only a couple of short rows, | 
will be appreciated when summer comes round. 
A frame of Carrots, too, is always а valuable 
asset, and those having a partiality for Broad 
Beans might do for these as advised for Peas 
Lettuces, Parsley, and Cauliflower may also bê’ 
brought on in small batches to be planted ош 
in April. Sheltered spots for early outdoor 
crops will be more than ever necessary this! 
year. These should be prepared when d 
tunity presents itself, and be reserv for! 
special kinds of vegetables. Unless they сай 
be sown in a frame, Turnips cannot be for | 
warded by any acceleration of date, They will} 
only disappoint by running prematurely (0) 
seed. Strange as it may seem, in a frame à 
February sowing will develo rfect roots, 
while а Sowing in the first week of March in the 
open results in a greater preponderance 9 
useless stock. For sowing Peas or Broad Beans 
nothing is so convenient as pots, because from 
these rows can be made without damaging thé 
roots in the course of planting. I have oftem 
sown in boxes, and with a good growing seasol 
they seem to soon make up for lost time, bit 
if pots are available, they are much to 
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preferred. Four-inch is a very good size. Do 
not attempt to unduly force anything for out- 
door planting. W. 8. 


BEETROOT—SPRING AND SUMMER. 
МАхү provide covered sheds or store rooms 
and use sand or dry soil to preserve Beet- 
root in winter. When little storing space is 
available to accommodate all the roots grown 
in the garden it sometimes becomes difficult to 
know exactly how to deal with every kind. 


kinds I do not find it addicted to disease. 
Change of seed and soil is a very great factor 
in keeping the constitution sound, and probably 
the absence of this seed-change accounts for 
many deserving Potatoes not now being 

it! 


table size ready, though several others, popular 
and good, have been and are still grown, and 
because of this, an extension is being contem- 
plated at the expense of others of the earliest 


section. The value of Potatoes on early borders | 





Covent Garden’ Beet. 


Probably in the north and colder portion of the 
British Isles storing Beet indoors is necessary. 
In the west and south of England it is, how- 
ever, not required, for it Баз been proved that 
Beetroot is just as safe outdoors simply laid in 
a small bed and further covered up with a few 
tree-leaves. The latter is necessary only in 
frosty weather with a view to make access to 
the roots easy, and to prevent the frost pene- 
trating deeply into the soil. Treated thus, 


there is no difficulty in meeting the demands | 


of the spring and until the new roots are ready 
insummer. There are some, too, who muc 
favour early sowing, not so much, perhaps, 
from necessity as from the fear of bein 
behind with the crop. Large Beetroots, which 
early sowing naturally gives, are not those 
best liked in the kitchen or on the table. They 
are not only awkward and require large utensils 
for boiling, but they are coarse in quality and 
appearance. Thus it will be clearly seen that 
undue effort in seed sowing brings in its train 
much that is undesirable and not wanted. For 
the earliest summer crop, and particularly 
where Beetroot is much in demand, a sowing 
should be made of one of the selected Globe 
varieties. The old Egyptian Turnip-rooted is 
grown now only by those who cling to old 
names and sorts. The newer Beets are much 
more refined in size, character, and quality, 
and, even if seed is slightly dearer, the 
precuco is proportionately more valuable. 
ese are much quicker in coming to maturity 
than the ordinary Beets, a fact that makes 
them indispensable in the seed order. They do 
not require to be sown until April ; if earlier, 
there is the liability of the whole being spoilt 
by running to seed prematurely. For main 
crops May is early enough, and even from 
June sowings roots quite large enough for cook- 
ing are obtainable. Remembering this, it is 
much more easy to provide for them after the 
clearance of some other garden crop—say, the 
latest Broccoli or Winter Greens—and thus 
instead of retaining ground for their use, it can 
be put to another and, perhaps, more valuable 
purpose. Freshly-manured ground is altogether 


unnecessary fcr Beetroots. . S. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Potato Cosmopolitan.—I was very 


pleased to find that this Potato, which is a great 
favourite in this neighbourhood, wasraised by 
“А. D." That it has lived so long and endured 
the vicissitudes of Potato fancies and fashions 
so well speaks volumes for its staying powers, 
for a Potato must not only be good to eat and 
to look upon, but it must give a crop above the 
average in weight. I am-somewhat surprised 
that “ A. D." could have allowed a Potato of 
his own raising to have almost slipped his 
memory ; but, as he points out, Potatoes come 
апа go so quickly that the average life of a 
Potatois now short. Like some other early 





! though such might not be in all gardens. 


is twofold ; it gives an early crop, and vacant 
ground is cleared for succeeding sowings and 
plantings for the autumn and winter.—W. S, 

Buda Kale.—Considering its usefulness as 
a late green it is surprising to find this not 
more extensively grown than it is. It comes 
in during March and April, and is very much 
appreciated on account of its delicate flavour ; 
besides, it is a change from the ordinary Cab- 
bage or Borecole, and those who have a con- 
stant supply of green stuff to provide for large 
households will find this worthy of attention. 
A mistake often made with these sprouting 
greens, as well as sprouting Broccoli, is letting 
them get too far advanced before gathering, 
when they quickly run to flower. They should 
be kept closely plucked, then a valuable lot 
can be had almost daily. Sow the seed towards 
the end of March or early in April, and set out 
the plants 2 feet apart each way when fit. 

Coleworts.—These are not so much grown 
now, I think, as formerly, gardeners preferrin 
varieties of Cabbage, such as Beeoonsfield. 
Little Pixie, and one or two others. The 
London Colewort, sown early in July, comes in 
useful for early winter, and can planted 
about 12 inches apart, therefore does not 
occupy much space. There is usually vacant 
ground about the time Coleworts need setting 
out in July and early August. I have seen 
them sown much earlier, so as to have them 
ready to cut during August and September, 
but consider the varieties of Cabbage just men- 
tioned much more serviceable for that date if 
sown outdoors early in March.—J. M. B. 


Savoys.—These have been very good this 
past season, there being just enough frost to 
add crispness, which I certainly think it does, 
especially to Celery. Savoys are frequently 
sown too early, the first week in May being 
quite early enough to sow these, or the produce 
comes in too Î in the autumn, while there 
is abundance of other green vegetables about. 
Towards the end of November and following 
months Savoys are most useful, I having cut 
splendid headsduring January. The heads often 
burst if seed is sown in March, as it often is by 
cottagers, who think the earlier they can get 
the plants set out the better. Savoys pay for 
g culture, therefore a well-manured plot 
should be given them, 2 feet apart each way 
being none too much for the Drumhead variety, 
still one of the best for general crop, though 
not so delicate in flavour as the smaller sorts. 
After the heads are cut the plants scarcely pay 
to keep in the ground, so should be pulled up 
and the ground dug for some other crop. —W. 

Potato Harly Puritan.—This is cer- 
tainly one of our best early Potatoes, of fine 
size, а heavy cropper, and, above all, of excellent 
flavour, doing well in most soils. It is largel 
grown in this district for first crop, but wit 
me quickly takes the disease in a wet season, 
At 


pron: 
me it is the quickest to have tubers of | 


the same time, it is well worthy of a place, and 
does capitally, in frames or pits. Some years 
ago a variety named Queen of the Earlies was 
sent out, but having grown both, I could nót 
see any difference between this and Early 
Puritan. Perhaps some other grower шау be 
able to settle the question as to whether they 
are distinct or not.—M. B. 

Early Peas.—A vigilant eye must be kept 
over these this spring, or the slugs will play 
havoc with them. Up to the time of writing 
the usual soot and lime remedy has proved of 
little avail. A thin layer of coal-ashes between 
the seedlings baffles the enemy and does no 
harm to the Peas, and I would strongly advise 
this to be done in a season like the present. 
Mice, too, have been a great trouble, and I 
find no better trap than the American break- 
back, baited with toasted bits of bacon or 
cheese rind. This toasting evidently tempts 
their appetite, by the number caught, and the 
fresher it is the better they seem to like it. 
As soon as high enough, and the ground can be 
worked, pull a little fine soil on either side— 
more for shelter than aught else—and place 
bushy pieces of Spruce on both sides of the 
row to ward off cutting winds. The season will 
be much against early vegetables on account of 
the soil being too wet for sowing or planting at 
the usual dates ; therefore, every means should 
be adopted to help forward this important 
crop, which can never be got too early for the 
dining table. As the weather takes a turn for 
the better, the hoe, and probably the garden 
fork, will be wanted to break this water-logged 
ground so as to admit sun and air, so beneficial 
to growing crops.—East DEVON. 

А bed of herbs.— The one who has most 
to do with household arrangements will prob- 
ably tell you that the most useful bed in the 
whole garden in winter is the one devoted to 
herbs; but, unfortunately, these aids to the 
kitchen sometimes get overlooked, and not 
until there is a call for Parsley, Thyme, Sage, 
Mint, etc., is it found out that it is a question 
of buying. I send this hint to those who are 
deeply interested in seed and. plant. catalogues 
just now not to forget the herb-bed. —F. W. D. 


Deep cultivation. — If trenching or 
double digging were necessary in bygone days, 
when cropping was not nearly so rapid as it is 
now, it follows as a matter of course that it is 
more needful now, when we are not content 
with crops following each other almost before 
the land is cleared, but many go in for double 
cropping, and we find all sorts of Winter 
Greens, Broccoli, Savoys, etc., getting estab- 
lished between the rows of Potatoes, so that 
the land is never at rest. In advocating 
trenching, the difficulty with many is to get 
any ground vacant during the winter season, 
when it can be done; but there is not the 
slightest doubt that deep cultivation is the 
aly way to effectually guard against drought. 
The real cure is a deep, thoroughly pulverised, 
and liberally enriched root-run, where the 
crops can defy the effects of drought. In 
gardens of limited area, such as amateurs 
generally cultivate, the best plan is to set it 
out in plots, and crop it so that a portion should 








Turnip-rooted Beet. 


become vacant in the winter season and receive 
its turn of trenching, whereby it will really be 
mede like new soil. In trenching utilise all 
the roughest of the garden refuse by burying 
in the bottom of the trenches all the old stems 
of Broecoli, Cabbages, or any of the Brassica 
tribe. For old Strawberry beds that have 
beecme weedy there is no cure like bury- 
ing the whole mass two spits deep, jf 
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possible, in the autumn or early part of 
the winter, as is the best for the work, for 
then the newly turned-up soil gets the whole 
of the winter to become mellowed before seed 
time comes round again. Trenching is good 


work for cold weather, and when the depth of | 


good soil is not sufiicient to allow of the bottom 
m being turned right on top of the first, it 
should be well broken up with forks, so as to 
inerease the depth of friable soil, the best 
antidote for crops suffering from drought yet 
tried. 

Summer Spinach. —Oving to the sum- 
mer Spinach being so liable to run to seed, it is 
ndvisable to make small sowings often, rather 
than to make large sowings at long intervals, 
аз by the former plan a regular supply of fine 
young leaves is ensured, whereas in the latter 
case small, tough leaves have often to be used 
in consequence of successional crops not being 
sutticiently advanced to give a supply. It is, 
therefore, obvious that a sowing should be made 
once a fortnight, or at longest once every three 
weeks, during the summer months. These 
sowings may consist of the Round Spinach for 
the first two or three sowings, and the Flanders 
for sowing through the summer. For summer 
sowings it is best to choose as shady and moist 
a situation as possible to save watering, as 
wellas to prevent the plants from running to 
seed too quickly. АП Spinach seed is benefited 
by being soaked in water for a few hours pre- 
vious to sowing, as it germinates more quickly, 
and the growth is often stronger. Sowing in 
drills is by far the best mode of sowing the 
seed, as then the crop is more easily kept free 
from weeds, and watering or mulching can be 
effectually done when desired, as well as render- 
ing it much easier to gather the crop. 


GARDEN WORK. 
Conservatory.—-This is a good season for 
renewing borders where permanent subjects 
areplantedout. With the constant raking of the 
borders, unless the tool is handled intelligently, 
the fibre in the soil works to the top and is 
raked off and taken away, to the injury of the 
plants, and in adding top-dressings of loam 
and peat the soil should contain all the fibre 
usually found therein. There is always some 
danger when top-dressing borders in raising 
the soil too much above the collar of the 
punts; especially Camellias, Oranges, and other 
iard-wooded subjects. Some years ago I was 
showna collectionof hard-wooded plants planted 
in a conservatory that were losing tone and 
colour, and there was some doubt as to the 
cause. It appeared upon examination that the 
border during the course of several years had 
settled, and the soil was made up from time to 
time and the stems of the planta were buried 
in some instances more than 6 inches in the 
round. When the plants were lifted and the 
orders made up under them they recovered. 
I mention this to show the evil of deep plant- 
ing or when borders are loosely put together, 
and to meet the waste of settlement making 
up round the stems of the plants. We may 
bury the stems of some soft-wooded plants 
without injury, but hard-wooded plants will 
certainly die. One never has too many white 
flowers. Fortunately, with Spirmwas, Lilacs, 
Deutzias, Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, Rhodo- 
dendrons, and Trumpet Lilies there is not 
likely to be any Mar: In potting Lilies it 
is best to keep the bulbs pretty well down in 
the pots, especially the lancilolium section, 
which roots strongly on the surface and is 
much improved by top-dressing. Groups of 
the best form of Narcissus, including poeticus 
ornatus, аге very beautiful just now, but they 
will be over in the conservatory in a few days 
now. Where they have been quite cold, 
Dielytras make a very interesting group when 
laced thinly over Pteris cretica albo-lineata. 
ouble white Chinese Primulas should be top- 
dressed with sandy peat to reach up the 
stems and he mossed down to induce roots to 
form inthetop-dressing before cuttingthe plants 
up to make a new start. Tea Roses are lovely 
now. Under glass they are very bright and 
fresh. Cuttings of the young wood with or 
without a heel will root now in bottom-heat. 
Stove. — Cuttings of winter - flowering 
Begonias, including the best of all, Gloire de 
Lorraine, will strike now in a close propagating 


frame. It is only a question of obtaining 
young healthy shoots which have been made in 
a warm-house. Bouvardias and other winter- 
flowering soft-wooded plants are easily rooted 
now in sandy soil in heat and kept close. 
Poinsettias may be propagated as soon as the 
young shoots are 2 inches long. Cuttings 
inserted singly in thumb-pots filled with re 
peat and plunged in warm Cocoa-fibre, and 
kept close and shaded, will soon root. Cuttings 
of the young shoots of Euphorbia jacquinisflora | 
will strike now, as will also young shoots of | 
any other stove plants. Shift on Gloxinias and | 
[це off seedlings. "These latter are so good, 
rom a good strain, that one hardly needs to 
strike cuttings for ordinary decoration. 
Unless the water is very pure, keep up the 
necessary atmospheric moisture by damping 
floors. Sow seeds of Rivina humilis, a rather | 
pretty little berry-bearing plant. Where the 
plant is grown the seeds drop about and grow 
all about the beds and under the stages, and 
one does not require to sow seeds. The 
Sultan Balsam is a pretty little bright flowered 
plant which may be raised from seed or cuttings 
now. Athin shade may be necessary now on 
bright days. 

Work in the vinery.—Muscat Vines 
will now have broken freely, and as established 
Vines always produce more shoots and bunches 
than can be left on, disbudding should begin 
early, and be continued till only the best 
breaks, each showing a good bunch of Grapes, 
are left. The Vines in old-fashioned houses 
were often trained too near the glass, but as 
the roofs generally contained a good deal of 
timber no great harm was done; but with 
modern houses with lighter scantlings and 
more glass, if the Vines are less than 16 inches 
(18 inches will be better) from the glass, if 
there is much fluctuation in the temperature— 
i.e., if cold nights follow bright days—there 
may be loss of colour and tone in the foliage. 
I have known of at least one case where lower- 
ing the wires to 18 inches from the glass had 
n good effect upon the Vines. Without good 
foliage the Crapes are inferior. Tying down 
must be done tentatively and with care, as 
blanks are difficult to fill if a shoot splinters 
off. Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling 
in the early house will now have had the final 
thinning, and partially, if not altogether, 
have finished stoning. ‘This is the time to give 
a little extra nourishment in the shape of arti- 
ficial manures. 

Tomatoes in cool-houses.—By the | 
middle of April, Tomatoes, if well hardened | 
and sturdy, may be planted in cool-houses 
either in rows along the sides of span-roofed 
houses, where the body of the house is required 
for plant growing, or the whole of the borders 
may be planted in rows 2 feet apart, 15 inches 
between the plants in the rows. When 
Tomatoes have been several years without a 
change of soil it becomes necessary to alter the | 
course of treatment, either by growing in pots, | 
boxes, or troughs, or by digging trenches a 
foot wide and a foot deep, and filling with fresh 
soil. Where many Chrysanthemums are grown, 
when the old plants are emptied out and the 
balls broken up, the old soil comes in well for 
filling Tomato trenches. There are many good 
varieties now. The weight of crop is more 
often a question of culture than variety. One 
of the heaviest croppers I know is Lawrenson's 
No. 3, but it is а coarse. 

Window gardening. — Rooms and 
windows ought to be bright now with many 
flowers. Cheap things may be had in Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and bulbs, Choicer 
things may occasionally be seen in windows 
where plants are cared for.  Ferns may be 
repotted, but Ferns of the hardy, vigorous 
kinds are во cheap now, it is hardly worth 
while to trouble with old plants. Old plants of 
the Cactus tribe are more valuable than young 
ones, and wil now be moving and require 
water. 

Outdoor garden.—Hardy annuals are 
being sown now. New lawns may be seeded 
down during the next week or so. Make the 
ground perfectly leveland firm. Sow the seeds 





take some of them, though small lawns may 
have strings of black cotton run over at 
intervals a few inches from the ground. A thin 
stratum of Moss-litter-manure broken up fine 





set out when the weather is suitable. 
transplant very well. \ 
been raised in а warm frame or brought on in 
the greenhouse may be planted out in a warm 
situation. t 
рон in heat for setting out in May or early in 


have plenty of room. 
outside now once a fortnight. 
may also be sown. This plant wants more гооп 
than the ordinary Spinach. 

various kinds of н 
Cucumbers and Melons. Sow Capsicums, Egg- 
plants, and а few more "Tomatoes for outside. 
All cold-houses may be 
now. Sow Vegetable Marrows in pots in cool: 
frame ; they will be in time enough. 


annuals in rather large masses in 


in boxes under glass. 1 

Zonal Geraniums and Fuchsias. The F uchsias 

are grown as pyramids, with one stake in the 

centre. 

with balls and planted in north border to clear 

prouad for Potatoes. The late rowsof Seakale 
у 


Pentstemons which have been struck in autumn 
and kept in cold-frames may be planted out 
now. Divide and transplant herbaceous 
Phloxes and all other hardy perennials which 
have formed large tufts. There are some plants 
which appear to resent disturbance. Amony 
these are Pæonies, Dictamnus Fraxinella, 
Alstremerias; in fact, all plants which take 
considerable time to establish themselves are 
best left alone when that condition is reachal, 
Lilium candidum, Christmas Roses, and th: 
white Everlasting Peas are cases in point, hut 
fast growing things which soon form denw 
bushes and exhaust the soil near them shoull 
be cut up every three years or so and plantel 
in freely manured ground. Do not forget that 
Tea Roses should have what little pruning is 
required now if not already done. 

Fruit garden.—As soon as the sap is in 
full flow, get on with the grafting. Better bul 
stone fruits. Train Raspberries and others to 
wires or stakes. If grown thin, and the canes 

runed back to 3 feet in height, there will 

no necessity to do much training. Some of 
the finest crops I have had have been grown on 
rather heavy, moist land, thinly, aid pruned 
back to 3 fcet, they being strong enough to 
be self-supporting at that height. As soon as 
dry, hot weather sets in mulch Raspberries 
with manure. Apples on the Paradise and 
Pears on the Quince should be mulched with 
manure as far as the roots extend. Never us 
the spade over the roots of trees worked оп 
dwarfing stocks. Peaches and Apricots do 
best in firm land, provided the land is suitably. 
Trees opening their blossoms should be providel 
with shelter of some kind. Heavy canvas 
blinds should be removed every fine day and 
replaced at night. Dress Strawberry beds 
with soot and lime to clear out slugs and snails. 
Lime is good for Morello Cherries. 

Vegetable garden.—Sow the main crop 
of Carrots, and a few seeds of Turnip-rooted 
Beet. The long-rooted Beets may be sown 
л little later. More Potatoes may be plantel. 
To obtain a succession of Peas a sowing should 
be made about every ten days, though if two 
or three kinds selected for succession are 
разма nt the same time they will generally 
orm a good succession. More seeds of red 


Celery may be sown in heat if there is likely to 


be any scarcity of plants, and we generally sow 


a few seeds on the border outside thinly in 


April, and water when necessary. Stake all 
Peas in good time. Plant a few Scarlet 
Runners in a box to be hardened off, and 
Beans 


Cauliflowers which have 
Sow New Zealand Spinach in small 
une. It delights in a sunny position, and must 
Spinach may be sown 
Spinach Beet 
Make new beds of 
erbs. Make up hotbeds for 


jlanted with Tomatoes 


E. Horpay. 
THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 





April 1i1th.—Sowed a collection of harly 
the open 


laces along the front of a border. Pricked off 


Stocks, Asters, and other annuals in boxes 


Pricked off Brussels Sprouts and Leeks sown 
Shifted on specimen 


Some late Greens have been lifted 


ге been covered deeply with ashes to blanch. 


April 12th.—Earthed up early Potatoes in 


very thickly, as the chances are the birds will | turf pits. The pits are covered every night 


with mats. There is a good deal of disbud- 
ding and tying to be done now in Peuch-houses 
and vineries. Inside borders receive warm 
liquid-manure when required. Early ventila- 


will be a great encouragement to the seeds. | tion is studied on bright mornings, and fires are 
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with ashes. Sowed several 
eas in an open position, chiefly 


banked up earl 
rows of Sweet 
self colours, as these are more appreciated for 


cutting. Sweet Peas for flowering in pots 
have been stopped. 

April 13th. —Liquid-manure is given two or 
three times a week to Strawberries in pots till 
the fruit begins to colour Sowed more 
Spinach on a bit of cool land. Turnips are 
sown in small beds for the present; a little 
artificial manure is sown at de same time as 
the seeds to help them past the fly. We are 
now planting main crops of Potatoes. Ever- 
good and King Edward VII. have been planted, 
из nlso other older kinds, which have generally 
done well with us. Ме are also trying a few 
pounds of some newer kinds. 


April 14th.—Thinned young shoots of Figs 
in early house. АП shoots are pinched at the 
fifth leaf. Liquid-manure is given freely to 
Figs in pots now swelling first crop. Youn 
Cucumber plants in house are not stopped til 
within 18 inches of the ridge. Too early stop- 
ping tends to weaken the growth. Frequent 
top-dressings of warm soil is given. The side- 
shoots are rubbed off all Tomatoes. Early 
plants are now setting first trusses of blossoms, 
and have received a top-dressing of rich loamy 
soil. 

April 25th. —' There is a good deal of potting 
off to bé done now. Seedling Petunias, Salpi- 
glossis, and Werbenas have been pricked off 
into boxes. Some will later on be transferred 
to pots, but most will go direct to the beds 
when the weather is suitable. When such 
plants are well hardened they may go out by 
the middle of May. There is much value in 
the proper hardening by exposure. Divided 
some old Aspidistras to increase stock. Cut 
down some old Dracznas, and divided the old 
stems into single joints for cuttings in brisk 
bottom-heat. 

April 16th.—Rearranged plants in conserva- 
tory, апа thinned young shoots of climbers in 
roof which are now growing freely. Top- 
dressed Vines in pots with old turf, with which 
is incorporated a Tittle artificial manure to help 
the last swelling. Sowed more Lettuces, and 
set out plants from seed-bed. Finished plant- 
ing out Onions raised in boxes under glass. 
Planted Windsor Beans and dwarf French 
Beans at the foot of a south wall where protec- 
tion can be given. 


BIRDS. 


Green Amazon Parrot (Е. I. F.).— 
The bad habit your bird has contracted of 
consuming the matter on the bottom of its cage 
must be put a stop to, or it will bring on 
disease, Ît may arise from its diet being of 
too heating a nature. Amazon Parrots should 
have, in addition to their general diet of Hemp, 
Oats, plain biscuit, and Nuts, such ripe fruit 
as may be in season. The boiled Maize was 
recommended as the staple diet of a grey 
Parrot. Why not have a wire arrangement put 
in the lower part of the cage to keep the bird 
off the floor? The grit-sand can be supplied in 
a feeding tin, and the floor sprinkled with fine 
rand. e fine sand often strewn on the floor 
ої cages is of no use to assist in the digestion 
of the food. The supply of coarse grit is an 
important matter in keeping birds in good 
health. A piece of cutt efish-bone for your 
bird to k at will prove very beneficial, and 
Lı afford it wholesome occupation give it a 
small log of soft wood. On this it will exercise 
its powerful beak, and possibly its attention 
mav thus be drawn from the objectionable 
habit it has fallen into.—S. S. G. 





POULTRY. 


Death of Chickens (Connemara J.—In 
the first place you were wrong in cooping your 
chickens on boards, as this tends, perhaps 
more than anything, to bring on cramp. Coops 
should have no bottom, and be placed on loose, 
dry earth or ashes an inch or two deep, which 
should be renewed every two or three days. 
And then your feeding was not quite correct. 
The diet of and bread crumbs should have 
been followed. E a crumbly paste consisting of 


two parts of coarse Oatmeal to one part of Bar- 











ley meal, mixed with new milk or water, with 
its, crushed Wheat, or bruised Oats as the 
ast meal of the day. You do not appear to 
supply any animal food; no chickens thrive 
without this in some form. A little cooked 
meat, rather underdone and finely minced, 
should be given daily. Ants'eggs are excellent 
for young chickens, while there is до 
better for them than a good meal of fresh b 
and milk once or even twice a day. If you 
have still any chickens ailing, give them a 
little Parish's Chemical Food in their drinking 
water, and let them run on the Grass whenever 
the weather is favourable. —8. 8. С. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Removing Rose-trees.—A friend of mine is 
leasing the house he lives in at present and wishes to 
know whether it is lawful for him to remove the Rose- 
trees which are growing in the front of his house ?—PEEL. 

[He has no right to remove the Rose-trees. Such things 
once planted in a private garden belong to the landlord.] 

Removing a greenhouse.—A tenant has fixed a 

reenhouse to the iron supports of а verandah. Can this 

taken away upon expiration of tenancy ?—SUBSCRIBER. 

[Yes ; but no damage must be occasioned to the premises 
in the removal of the greenhouse, and the premises must 
be restored to their original condition.—K. C. Т.) 

Prizes at flower show.—If a horticultural society 
offer as a prize a silver cup stated to be of the value of 
£5 5s., and the cup only costs 50s., can the winner claim 
the difference or a cup really worth £5 бв, ?—Соскктт. 

[If it were distinctly proved that the society offered a 
cup of the value of £5 5s. for competition, but only 
handed to the winner a cup of the value of 50s., he would 
be able to recover the difference in an action for breach of 
contract. К. C. Т.] ш 

Notice to quit.—1 took a house, March 25th, 1896, at 
£10 per annum without a written ment, rent paid 
quarterly. What notice should my landlord give me to 
quit ?—CoNSTANT READER. 

[Half a year's notice, expiring on March 25th in $ome 
year.—K. C. T.) 

A market gardener's lease ( Willis). 
—The tenant must quit оп May 28 next, as his 
lease expires on that day. Мо notice to quit 
is necessary if you have correctly described the 
position. The purchaser or incoming tenant 
cannot enter to build, nor, indeed, for any 
other purpose, until May 28. If in the lease 
the place is described as a market garden, or 
islet for cultivation as such, the tenant may 
claim, under the Market Gardeners Compen- 
sation Act, compensation for the Strawberry 
plants planted by him, and for unexhausted 
manures, if any. —K. C. T. 

What notice is necessary ?—Some few years 
ago I took some garden ground at so much a year, the 
rent to be paid in March and September. My landlord is 
dead, and by his will devised the ground to his niece. 
She has now let it to another tenant, whosays I must quit 
this Lady Day. Am I not entitled to six months' notice, 
expiring at the same time of the year as I entered ?— 
W.L. 

[I presume there is written agreement of ten- 
ancy, and, if so, you are entitled to half-a-year’s 
notice to quit, and the notice must expire with 
a year of tenancy. If this began at Michael- 
mas, as you imply, the notice must expire at 
Michaelmas also. You need not take the 
slightest notice of the person to whom your 
landlady has let the land ; you must simply re- 
tain possession.—K. C. T.] 

Fruit-trees, etc., planted by tenant.—I took 
a house on a five years’ lease, which will expire shortly. I 
found the garden in a ruinous condition, and the {gle 
and Pear-trees quite fifty years old, utterly useless. These 
I removed some three years ago, and replaced with the 
best young trees, and they are now promising fruit. 
The garden is a walled one, and the trees are planted 
on the walls. Besides these, I have planted a quantity of 
Rose-trees and Rhododendrons of very good sorts. My 
questions are: 1, Can I take away some—of course, I do 
not mean all—the fruit-trees? 2, Can I not take away 
the Rose-trees and the Rhododendrons?—F. Н. IL. 

(The answer to both your questions is “No.” The 
tenant of a private garden cannot remove any fruit-trees, 
flowers, or shrubs that he has planted. They have become 
annexed to the freehold, and belong to the landlord.— 
к.с. 





Acknowledgment for use of wall.—In my 
garden there is a greenhouse which rests partly on a wall 
dividing this property from the one adjoining, and the 
wall belongs to the latter. My neighbour asks me to pay 
him a nominal fee of 1s. a year, as was puo by a previous 
tenant for the right to use this wall in this manner. 
Nothing was said of this in my lease, and my landlady 
disclaims all connection with the matter and says if I pay 
it it must be on my own responsibility. I have no objec, 
tion to pay this nominal sum ; all I wish to know is, I 
incur any responsibility by so doing, and can any action 
he taken against me in any way by my neighbour if I do 
not ?—Mura. 


[You will incur no responsibility by paying 
this small yearly sum. The fact that the 
previous tenant paid it points to an arrange- 
ment between himself and the adjoining owner 
for the use of the wall as a support to the 
greenhouse. Should you decline to pay it, the 





probability is that your neighbour will himself 
remove that part of the greenhouse which rests 
upon his wall, and, so far as can be gathered 
from the statement before me, you would have 
no remedy against anyone. should advise 
you to ask your landlady if she will undertake 
to sue your neighbour in the event of his 
pulling down the pert of the greenhouse rest- 
ing upon his wall. If she will give you a 
written undertaking, you should refuse pay- 
mènt; if she will not, you had best pay.—- 
. C. Т.] 


Notice to quit allotment.—A occupies two 
acres of allotment land, on which he grows corn and 
Potatoes. Can he give the same up by giving six months’ 
notice, such notice to expire on the rent day? Rent is 
payable yearly on Sept. ?9th.—E. E. G. 

[This allotment is evidently held upon a 
yearly tenancy, but it is apparenti too much 
trouble for you to state whether there is or is 
not any written agreement about the length of 
notice to be given. If there is no such agree- 
ment, the tenancy can only be determined by 
a year’s notice to quit, and the notice must 
expire with the end of a year of the tenancy, 
which will probably be the 29th of September. 
—K. C. T.] 

Letting of house—repudiation by hirer.— 
About six weeks previous to Michaelmas I verbally 

totakeadwelling-house. Three weeks later I told 
the owner I should not require it, and said that if he did 
not get a tenant I would be nsible for a quarter’s 
rent. I find a suitable tenant applied, whom he rejected, 
but I am informed this tenant now occupies the house. 
The landlord now demands a quarter's rent from me. I 
never occupied the house, and never had the key, having 
told him three weeks previous to Michaelmas that I did 
not want it. I shall be glad to know if he can legally claim 
à quarter's rent from me ?—OMEGA. 


[You do not say whether you took the house 
on a quarterly tenancy or how, but you were 
responsible for the rent until the tenancy was 
determined by a proper notice. The landlord 
was under no obligation to accept a “ suitable 
tenant" ог any tenant. You are liable for the 
rent up to the day when the landlord relet the 
place—that is, to the day when the tenant 
received possession.—K. C. T.] 

Rating of garden und.—I own and occupy 
а house and large garden (half an acre); I have erected 
four greenhouses, and sell the greater part of the fruit 
prom in them and some of the garden produce. Am I 


egally entitled to have the garden assessed separately as 
agricultural land ?—R. S. K. d 


[The real question at issue is the nature and 
description of the garden. If the house is a 
cottage and the garden is а cottage garden, it 
is entitled to be rated as agricultural land. 
This, however, is probably not the case. But 
is the garden really occupied as a market 
garden? Ifit be, that part which is not under 
zreenhouses should be rated as agricultural 

and, but the greenhouse must, following the 
decision in Smith v. Richmond, be rated at the 
full rate in the pound in the same way as 
buildings and other hereditaments which are 
not agricultural land. —K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit.—Will you please give me a form of 
notice to determine at Michaelmas next the yearly 
tenancy of a cottage and half an acre of land? The year 
of tenancy begins on September 29th.—P. G. 

[You do not say whether there is any written 
agreement as to the length of notice to be given 
to determine the tenancy. If there be no such 
written agreement, it seems probable that the 
Agricultural Holdings Act applies, and, if it 
does, a year's notice is necessary, and the 
tenancy cannot now be determined before the 
29th of September, 1905. If, however, there is 
a contract for half-a-year's notice, or if it has 
been expressly agreed in writing that the 
operation of section 33 of the ricultural 

oldings Act, 1883, shall be excluded, then the 
following notice will suffice: “ То Mr. 
(tenant). I hereby givegou notice to quit, and 
deliver up the cottage and land known as 
, which you now hold of me in the parish 
of , in the county of , on the 29th 
day of September, 1904. Dated the day 
of March, 1904. Signed. P. G.” This notice 
must be served on the tenant not later than 
the 25th day of March. If it turns out that a 
year's notice is necessary, this notice will do 
equally well if served not later than September 
29th next, and, if it be expressed, to quit on 
September 29th, 1905. Аз this reply has been 
unfortunately delayed, a communication would, 
under the circumstances, have been sent, you by 
post had you enclosed your name and address ; 

ut this you carefully abstained from doing. 


—K. C. T] 
Payment of wages during sickness.—I have 
teen in my present situation as head gardener for some 
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years and have the entire charge of the land, cows, etc., 
and have a good deal of night work through the boilers 
being too small for the purpose. I am now at home ill, 
апа my employer has only sent me a few shillings during 
each week of my illness, and he says he will settle up 
with me when İ return to work. He expects to deduct 
from my wages the sum I receive from my club as sick 
pay. I have been off work at home for two weeks, but 
during the time I have given verbal orders to my second 
gardener and conducted such correspondence as г uired 
attention. Has my employer any right to make a deduc- 
tion in respect of the time I am absent during sickness ? 
He never pays anything for overtime, but has so often 
stopped my wages for such matters that I am determined 
to resist if the deduction is illegal.—Rorn. 

[The wages of such a servant as yourself 
continue payable during temporary sickness if 
there be no contract or stipulation to the con- 
trary, express or implied. In some employ- 
ments there isa rule of practice, universally 
admitted by both parties, that only the time 
actually worked is paid for. Such a practice 
does not ordinarily obtain in the case of head 
gardeners, but the fact that in the past your 
employer has always made a deduction in the 
case of sickness is some evidence of an express 
or implied stipulation to that effect in the con- 
tract for service by you. I think, however, 
that you would succeed in recovering the 
amount deducted if you brought an action for 
that purpose, but the result would pretty cer- 
tainly be that your employer would give you 
notice to determine the contract. On the face 
of it, where a servant is often laid up with 
sickness, as you appear to have been, he must 
expect that if he demands and enforces his 
strict legal rights, his master will at once de- 
termine the contract. From the master’s 
standpoint the matter is seen thus: ‘ My ser- 
vant is often ill and unable to work, yet he 
insists on receiving his pay whether he works 
or not ; so I had best have a man in health who 
will do the work he bargains to do. The man 
I have is in a sick club and draws sick pay 
when laid up, so that if I pay him wages in full 
during sickness he actually has a larger income 
during sickness than when in health and at 
work—he has therefore every inducement to be 
ill, and I will get rid of him.” On the other 
hand, where there is much overtime work that 
is not paid for, the employer may well take 
that into account on the other side. Only 
one fully acquainted with the nature of the 
work you contracted to do, and the remunera- 
tion you receive, can form an opinion as to the 
equity of the treament you receive ; but I have 
tried to point out both sides of the question as 
well as the legal position.—K. C. T.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required. in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Edgings for borders (К. A. P.). — Campanula 
cmspitosa (syn. C. muralis) is excellent for edgings and the 
angles of steps in rock gardens, and, where flagstones are 
used to form paths, it is one of the plants that run about 
among the stones with very ne effect. The deep rosy 
form of Armeria vulgaris will be the best for your purpose. 
Both can be had from any good hardy plant nurseryman. 

Cyclamens after flowering (Rev. R. O. 
Thompson ). —Тһе plants that have done blooming should 
be stood in a cold-frame and watered as carefully as if in 
flower. They must be covered with a mat if there are 
signs of frost. Do not crowd the рк, and as the 
plants show signs of going to rest the water should be 
lessened, very little being necessary during June and 
July. After this, if kept a little moister the young leaves 
will soon start, when the corms may be shaken clear of 
the old soil and repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. 

Camellia buds dropping (R. W. L.).—You say 
your Camellias have been neglected for the past four 
years, and that you found on examination that many of 
the roots were dead, with the drainage only fairly good. 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that the buds fall? When a 
Camellia plant is allowed to get dry at the roots or has 
become sodden at the roots the buds are sure to full off. 
The best thing you can do is to make the border afresh and 
replant them, seeing to it that the drainage is properly 
done. It isa great mistake to give liquid-manure of a iy 
kind to plants in such a bad condition at the roots as yours 
seem to be. 

Plants for lawn border with east aspect 
(Notice).—M it is desired to confine the selection to 
annuals, there are many that are evita le for a border 
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aft shoots cut from the flowering wood of the kind 

esired on strongly-rooted stocks of the Irish Ivy. 

The Mezereum (Daphne Mezereum) (F. G. Dutton), 
—The Mezereum is not a particularly long-lived plant, 
which may account in some way for its disappearance 
from your district. This implies that it is very necessary 
to renew the stock by occasionally raising youn plants 
from seed. Care must be taken that the 18 not 
allowed to get dry before being. sown, as if this happens it 
will remain two years in the soil without starting, 
whereas, if sown in the autumn and immediately after 
having been gathered it will, as a rule, come up the 
following spring. The best time to move the Mezereumis 
in October, as it begins to grow so early. The most suit. 
able soil for it, and one in which it thrives Lest, is a loamy 
soil, to which have been added freely some road-grit and 
decayed leaf-mould. It should always be given an open, 
sunny роо, so that the wood may get well ripened. 
You will find an article on, and an illustration of, this 
valuable shrub in our issue of March 19, p. 29. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cutt and drying Herbs (Herb Garden)— 
Mostly all Herbs should be cut and dried before the middle 
or end of September, not so much for the sake of the Herbs 
to be dried as for the roots left in the ground. There are 
many kinds of Herbs, such as Mint, Sage, Thyme, ete., 
which perish during winter if they are not cut in time to 
allow the plants to make a. short growth before the grow- 
ing season comes to an end. Herbs must not be dried, û4 
some do, before a kitchen fire. Those who buy bottled 
Parsley and such like should smell it first. The best way 
to dry Herbs is to spread them out in a dry, airy room or 
loft, turning them over frequently to prevent the leaves 

tting mouldy. In damp, dull weather, a dry vinery or 

each-house is a good place, hanging the bundles over the 
wires. The object in all cases should be to dry them 
gradually, and the leaves should retain their colour to a 
considerable extent and adhere firmly to the branch. 
When they crumple up in the hand, they have been sub- 
jected too much to the kitchen fire process, which destroys 
their virtue. After being thoroughly dried, hang them up 
in a dry shed. 


with an east aspect. We may instance such things as 
Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, Marigolds, Corn Marigolds 
(Chrysanthemum segetum), Antirrhinums (sowing in heat 
now), Coreopsis, Godetias, Nemophila, Portulacas, and 
Virginian Stock. Tufted Pansies will bloom most pro- 
fusely all summer, and these are not expensive. All those 
mentioned will make a garden gay in summer. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and ias will provide for 
an autumn show. 

Impatiens Sultani (Anzious, Limerick ).—Now is 
a time to sow seed of this, as if sown too early the 
seed will often fail to germinate, and the young plants 
will come to a standstill should the weather be very cold 
in the early stage of growth. This Balsam grows very 
quickly, and as few care to have larger ee than can 
be grown in 6-inch pots, there is no need for early propa- 
gation. In a temperature of 60 degs. or 70 дейт. this 
Impatiens will grow quickly, plenty of warmth and mois- 
ture being important aids. Cuttings (this heing the 
method generally adopted) strike freely at this season. 
It is always advisable to have a plant or two in small pots, 
as large specimens are liable to damp off during the 
winter. 

Scale on Ferns (А. B. C.).—The Fern fronds you 
send have been attacked by scale, which may be removed 
by using a small brush made of a tuft of rather soft 
bristles, and applying a solution of either Gishurst com- 
pound or soft-soap. fne use of such a brush on the fronds 
of some delicate Ferns would, however, disfigure them, 
therefore it is better to see that the old fronds are 
clean, as in this way the young ones are also kept 
clean. Seeing, however, the Fern you send is so severely 
attacked, we would advise you to cut off all the old fronds 
and burn them, allowing the plant to start into wth 
again and repotting it. It would even be better to estroy 
the plant and start with a clean stock, which can be 
easily raised from spores. The variety is the common 
Pteris tremula, 

Primula verticillata (Anzious, Limerick).— 
When raised from seed, which must be sown as soon аз 
ripe, this is a very useful plant for pots. Give it the 
same treatment as P. sinensis. It requires a rich sandy 
soil, and if well wn will keep up a succession of bloom 
for some time. i 





ough occasionally regarded as a hardy 
plant, which in some districts it may be, it is, in a general 
way, very poor when given this treatment, Even in a 
cold greenhouse or frame this Abyssinian kind will be 
killed. A house where a fairly dry atmosphere is main- 
tained suits it well. Its bright canary-yellow whorls of 
flowers rise on a slender stalk from a rich tuft of hoary 
glistening leaves, and are very leasing. P. Kewensis, 
which we hope to figure shortly, is a cross between this 
and P. floribunda, and is a far better plant in every way 
than either parent, being far more vigorous in growth 
and more free flowering, while the blooms are also much 
larger. 
renias (Anxious, Limerick) — Seeds sown in 
March will give plants to flower in June, and by making a 
second sowing in April or May a succession can be easily 
kept up. Sow the seed in pans filled with light soil, and 
lacein a warm-house. When fit to handle, prick off into 
xes, or pot singly into 3-inch pots, giving them larger 
pots as may be necessary. It is advisable when the pots 
are well filled with roots to give manure-water, with 
which has been mixed some soot, this giving the foliage a 
green, healthy look. A suitable compost is loam and leaf 
soil, with some silver sand added. Torenias are very 
useful for edging groups and stages, their easy culture 
making them great favourites for this purpose. Torenia 
Bailloni and Т. Fournieri are the two most useful, the 
drooping habit of the former making it very suitable for 
edgings or baskets, where the yellow flowers are seen to 
advantage. T. Fournieri is of erect growth, the upper 
half of the flowers being light blue, the other much 
darker. There isa white variety of Fournieri known as 
grandiflora alba. 

Raising Stocks and Asters (C. C.).—Having no 
frame or greenhouse in which to raise Stocks and Asters 
from seed, can you not get any ordinary box 6 inches deep 
inside—that is, 12 inches by 24inches? Make some holes 
in the bottom to allow water to escape, then put in first a 
couple of inches of broken horse-droppings, not too fresh, 
and press it down. On that put 2 inches of good loamy 
soil, the surface being rather fine and sandy. Sow one- 
half with Asters, and the other half with Stocks, but still 
not too thickly. You might be content to obtain 150 

lants from each half. After watering and standing the 
bx outdoors in the warmest and sunniest place you can 
find, cover it down close with one large, or a couple of 
small, pieces of glass, cover up with a newspaper or a piece 
of calico until growth begins Then remove it in the day, 
but re-cover at night, when cold. If the sun shines out 
hotly in the day, it will be well to give alittle shade. If 
the 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Downward.—With no particulars whatever to help 
us it is very difficult to say, but we think that the plants 
have been allowed to get dry at some time. We have 
seen the same thing happen with the common Astilbe 
japonica.— J ohn Gibbons.—The only thing you can do is 
to net the bushes. It would be better still to collect all 
your bushes into one place in the garden, and then it 
would be an easy matter to net them over.——A Regular 
Subscriber.—Try Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Nunmu’ 
laria), Campanula isophylla alba, or, as you suggest, any 
of the variegated Ivies.—— W. B. M.—The only thing you 
can do is to lift the tree in the autumn, as the roots have 
evidently got down into the cold clay subsoil. Kindly 
read our rules to co ondents.——B. Cooper.—Try 
Tropeolum Lobbianum, which should answer well and 
flower freely in such a position. ——W. Gri ths,—You 
will find an illustration of the Double White Rocket, 
which we suppose is the plant you refer to, in our issue of 
August 1, 1903, which can be had of the blisher, price 
1, post free.——Lea Bridge.—No. e tall-growing 
Peas are the more profitable.—— V. de A.—Lift the corms 
when the foliage has died down, and plant wherever you 
wish. The Winter Aconite is now +0 cheap that it would 
be better to buy good bulbs and plant in the early 
autumn. Gwndaf.—1, Not with any hope of success. 
They will do better in the greenhouse, but you must keep 
them fairly dry after flowering is over. 2, Re “ Blue 
border,” see article in our issue of June 30, 1900, page 230, 
which can be had of the publisher, price 144., post free. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— №. Grifiths.—White Rock Cres 
(Arabis albida).—Adam.—Ardisia crenulata. — Peren: 
nial.—Allium neapolitanum.———Quarry.—1 Scillasibirica: 
2, Chionodoxa Lucilie.——J. W. M.—Evidently one of 
the hybrid forms, which has L. tricolor as one of the 
parents. 

Catalogues received.—Luther Burbank, Santa 
Rosa, California.—New Shasta Daisies.—Ant. Roozen 
& Son, Overveen, nr. Haarlem, Holland.—Cat e of 
Choice Bulbs, etc., for Spring Plantung.——Har' P. 
Kelsey, Boston.—List of Hardy American Plants ani 
Carolina Mountain Flowers. 


Rabbits for table (County Waterford). 
—If your object is to keep Rabbits for killing 
гоп should obtain does of one of the larger 
reeds, and matethem with a buck ofa smaller, 
more compact breed. The young will be found 
to attain a condition for killing earlier than 
those bred from parents both of a large kind. 
Belgian Hare does would suit your риу, 
very well. Your wired-in enclosure woul be 
suitable for young Rabbits to run in until they 
are six or eight months old, after that age they 
would be likely to fight, and the breeding does 
become injured, and the young destroyed: 
Hutches must, therefore, be provided for the 
full-grown Rabbits, and can be placed in а row 
on each side of the enclosure. A large moun 
of earth may be placed in the centre of the run; 
in this the young Rabbits will burrow during 
the daytime, but should not be allowed to sleep 
there on cold nights, but be induced to take 
refuge in hutches and other sheltered positions. 
It would probably answer your purpose to buy 
a litter of youngsters, seven or eight weeks 
old, of Belgian Hares, kill off the males for 














lants do well, you should have good sturdy ones to 
dibble out at the end of May. Sow at once 

Rais: new Sweet Peas (Cactus, p. 35).—In 
common with all garden members of the leguminous 
family Sweet Peas are self fertilising. This fact is shown 
when rows of 50 diverse varieties are wn side by 
side, yet the seed produce invariably reproduces its 

rent. But if anyone will examine a Pea flower he will 
Rnd that even before fully developed the act of fertilisa- 
tion has taken place. Thus, the atmosphere or insects 
have no part in the process, Nature doing it herself. To 
cross fertilise Sweet or other Peas it is needful to open the 
tip which encloses the organs of fertility quite early in its 
development and to carefully remove the pollen cases 
from the anthers. Flowers so treated should be marked. 
A few days later when the pistil is ready to retain pollen, 
then the grains are gathered from other flowers, and some 
are placed on the stigma or point of the pistils. Fertilisa- 
tion follows almost immediately. The process needs a 
light hand and much care. Every cross should be num - 
bered and registered. As with some other plants, Swe t 
Peas occasionally sport, but most new varieties are tl e 
produgtion of cross fertilisation.—D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Ivies (W.).—Ivy Gold blotched and aurea spectabilis 
аге the same. The other we do not know. Tree-Ivies are 
nothing more than the common Ivy, tree-like instead of 


creeping. They are slow in growth the first few years | table a3 they become large enough, reserve the 
from cuttings, which should be made of flowering shoots, . uck of 
It when ol they remain as they are, does for breeding, and then procure a b 


and never require 


any clipping or pruning. The way to get Tree-Ivies is to | & smaller breed.—-S. S. С. 
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dor - - - - Garden, snails in - 91 | Outdoor garden -  - 93 lata) the Star - - 88 | Seeds, weak germina- Vegetables - - + SL 
Cineraria offsets - + 94 | Garden work- -  - 93| Outdoor plants - 83 | Pyrethrum roseum in tion of - + «+ 8I | Vines, treatment of m 
Clematis Flammula, Gloxinias . +  - 88| Pancratium illyricum - 94 New York- - - 83 | Silenes - + - «+ 84 | Violet La France - ~= 84 
pruning - - - 94 | Grafting, late . ~ 92 | Pansies - - - . 84 | Rhododendron Smithi Soil, working stiff- + 81 | Violets, growing - - 84 

Clematis montana - 84| Grubs - . E - 91 | Pansies, tufted — trim- aureum — - - - 86 | Spirwas, herbaceous - 83 | Week's work, the com- 
Climbers for verandah - 94 | Indoor plants ~ + BS ming old plants- • 84 | Rhododendrons failing- 86 ! Stove . - e 02.93 ing - - + = 93 
VEGETABLES heavy, sometimes light, but so generally fall- | my gardening experience that many seedsmen 
r ing—without entertaining feelings of grave | are blamed for sending bad seeds. The failure 


WORKING STIFF SOIL. 


Tue winter was full of trouble and almost of 
terror for the cultivator of stiff, retentive soils. 
The rain fell more or less heavily almost with- 
out material cessation, and the ground was 
drenched and clogged with water. All the 
work of preparing the ground for the spring 
cropping was worse than thrown away. After 
having had twenty years’ experience of clay 
soil 1 сап realise the general condition of all simi- 
lar ones under the long continued rains. The 
very worst thing to do in wet winters is to 
trench or dig or even ridge up the ground, 
even to move it at all. Prior to disturbing it 
when left after some previous crop has been 
removed, the surface has been perforated freely 
by worms, whose tiny channels have been of 
exceeding service in allowing the falling water 
to percolate away, and equally in permittin 
air to follow the water, and thus again dry aod 
sweeten the soil. But digging or trenching 
disturbs the excellent work the worms have 
performed, and the first rain that falls, 
especially if it come soon after the moving, 
closes up all pores, air-holes, or channels, 
causes the surface to form a close paste, which 
holds water and excludes air; and in a very 
short time the ground which just before was, 
when moderately worked, fairly dry, is now 
converted into the consistency of prepared 
brick-clay. Not for months can it be again 
restored to its former condition. 

Unfortunately it is never possible to tell what 
kind of weather will follow after soil has been 
thus moved ready for cropping. If the winter 
be dry and frosty, all is well; if it be wet, then 
all is disaster. I did in time learn that, with- 
out waiting to see what sort of weather the 
winter would bring, the best possible way of 
dealing with vacant ground of this clay forma- 
tion was to sow as early in the month of Sep- 
tember as possible, thickly, some kind of green 
crop, such as "ares, the best ; or Turnip, Rape, 
or Mustard. These green crops, Tares especi- 
ally, served three useful purposes : through the 
mot action, soil surfaces were kept fairl 
porous ; the leafage of the crop served to chec 
materially the beating force of the rain on the 
ground ; and, finally, when dug in in the 
spring, the green material became at once very 
excellent manure. Even a crop of weeds— 
and it is often wonderful how soon а crop of 
Groundsel, Chickweed, or similar plants, will 
spring up if left growing—so far from robbing 
the soil, as is so commonly held, when no crop 
їз on the ground renders distinct service. 
Worms work very freely when soil is thus sur- 
faced with vegetation. Better һап no such 
protection at all from the constant rainfall is 
à mulch of long manure, as that also encourages 
worms to work freely. Soil that has been 
cropped or mulched, and left, so far, untouched 
till, in March or April, the weather may be dry 
enough to admit of free working, will be in a 
much better condition for cropping than will 
any that has been previously worked and has 
hecome little better than clay dough. It is 
dificult to observe the nature of the prevalent 
weathér—the continuous rains, sometimes 








apprehension. It is not merely that work, 
which should be in process of accomplishment, 
is so greatly hindered by such swamping of the 
soil as is proceeding, by excluding the air and 
washing off its manurial properties. Whilst it 
is held in some quarters that nitrogen alone is 
thus lost, itis impossible for such continuous 
washings to do other than convey away also 
other important plant or crop foods. Those 
who have—in fields of stiff, retentive soil, when 
there have been frequent heavy rainfalls—seen 
as a consequence, here and there, patches of 
ground under water, though but for a day or 
two, know full well that these areas will exhibit 
starved productiveness a little later on. Such 
continuousrain washings as we have experienced 
can but have similar harmful results. A. D. 


SEEDS, WEAK GERMINATION OF. 
Ir may be wise to give a word of warning 
regarding the sowing of seeds in the open 
ground, especially to those who are in a 

urry to get early crops sown. I am con- 
vinced nothing is gained by committing seed 
to the ground when it is sodden and cold. 
Added to this, most seeds ripen badly and 
must have a weak germinating power. When 
one comes to look at the sunless summer, it is 
easy to account for poor seed ссора апа indif- 
ferent growth, as there must be in many 
things. This being so, I would advise all to 
use every care to provide a good seed-bed and 
to defer sowing till there is some warmth in 
the ground wherever it can be done. "This 
specially applies to the Marrow type of Peas, 

nions, Carrots, Beet, and many COE things. 
It would be far better to defer sowing a month 
beyond the usual time on cold, heavy soil than 
to risk the seed. Where it is necessary to get 
in à few rows of Peas or Broad Beans, Radishes, 
etc., much may be done to assist the seeds by 
sowing on raised beds or ridges, giving the seed a 
good bed by a coating of light soil or some burnt 
earth with wood-ashes, covering the seed very 
lightly with some light, open material. Another 
way to promote early growth and forward 
early crops is to sow in boxes or pots, and 
under glass, bringing on the crops slowly. 
Cold-frames and houses are excellent for this 
purpose, provided abundance of air is given on 
warm days. 16 is astonishing what may be 
raised in a few fish boxes, when only one box 
of a kind is sown of such things as Onions, 
Lettuces, Cauliflower. If given proper atten- 
tion, to produce strong growth, when planting 
time comes, they wil fill a large piece of 

ound. I have had great success by sowing 

eas and Broad Beans in strips of turf, puttin 
these into boxes and covering with an inch of 
soil. In this way, when the soil is in proper 
condition, they can be taken to the site and 
put into their poper positions. The chief 
thing is to avoid the growth being drawn up 
weak. 

Seedsmen are giving a word of warning as to 
seeds, pointing out how badly ripened many 
things are, adding that the stocks of many 
things are very limited, and prices are higher 
accordingly. I have had abundant proof їп 





was often from the grower not providing a 
good seed-bed or sowing too early. It is no 
unusual thing to see seeds from the вате" bag 
come up much better at the second sowin 

than the first, and I have often found that see 
which failed to come up in the cold ground, 
when sown in a pot or box under glass germi- 
nated well. Dorset, 


DIGGING IN WET WEATHER. 


No greater mistake can be made than that of 
digging when, as was the case at mid-February, 
the ground was so saturated with wet that the 
freshly moved soil acted as a sponge, retaining 
water much longer than it does when firm. 
Naturally if the soil retain an undue propor- 
tion of water it must be the colder, and take 
so much more time to become dry or to assume 
a normal state. Beside this, all who have ex- 
perience on the land know that to work soil in 
a soddened state makes the after-tillage more 
heavy and far less satisfactory in every way. 
It would indeed be better not to dig at all than 
to do so when wet. This refers to heavy 
ground or that tending in that direction. That 
overlying stone or gravel, and thus quickly 
drained, does not require the same careful 
judgment : but even with such as this better 
and easier tillage follows digging when there is 
no excess of moisture. nless a change of 
weather comes soon, digging and sowing will 
need be practised jointly, so that no treading 
of the surface is rendered necessary. This may 
be done with such as Peas, Potatoes, Broad 
Beans, and Artichokes, and with the planting 
of Cabbages or Cauliflowers from autumn-sown 
stock. With such an excess of rain continued 
over so many months, the soil, and especially 
that of a porous nature, will need manure 
applied rather more liberally than usual, be- 
cause the rain carries the soluble chemicals 
away into the drains and out of the reach of 
many rọots. In gardens stinted of manure the 
crops need a thought prior to the digging and 
manure dressings, because while some, Brussels 
Sprouts and Onions, for instance, require high 
feeding, others, like Beetroot and Salsafy, or 
even Carrots and Parsnips, do not call for 
freshly-manured ground. Such crops are the 
better served following some for which manure 
was given last year. W.S. 


TURNIPS. 
Iris not always an easy matter to ensure a 
constant supply of juicy, well-flavoured Tur- 
nips throughout the year. The summer sow- 
ings are in some localities very liable to be 
attacked by flv, and for this pest there seems 
to be no effective remedy. Dusting with 
Tobacco powder or syringing with some insec- 
ticide if done in time would doubtless destroy 
or sufficiently check the insects, but this is in 
the case of large breadths too troublesome to 
be of much service. Dusting with soot has 
been tried with partial success, but it is diffi- 
cult to get it on to the undersides of the leaves 
where the aphides do their work. In moist 
seasons Turnip culture is an easy matter, but 
when July and August are hot and dry the 
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lants are apt to come to a standstill, the bulbs 
arden and never afterwards regain their 
natural crispness. The ground for the earlier 
sowings should be rich and thoroughly stirred. 
It should be borne in mind that there is safety 
in frequent sowings. It is a curious fact as 
regards the Turnip fly that whilst one lot of 
plants may be totally destroyed, another sow- 
ing made but a few days later will quite escape. 
‘or frame culture, and especially where 
Turnips are forwarded in hotbeds, Early Milan 
is тораш the best variety we have. The 
bulbs begin to swell before much leaf growth 
is made, and it is thus peculiarly well adapted 
for eulture under glass at а time of year when 
the days are short and things brought on in 
warmth are apt to run too much to leaf. One 
cannot, moreover, err in employing this variety 
for the first sowing in the open air, although 
Snowballis very good for this purpose and 
many prefer it to any other kind. In a time of 
heat and drought, such as often prevails in 
July and August, there is a difficulty in ensur- 
ing the free germination of the seeds. In the 
case of small breadths the best way is to sow 
in drills, filling these up with water before 
sowing. This will give moisture enough to 
bring the plants through and start them freely 
into growth. 


This root is always welcomed in 
early summer, and though seed might have 
been sown early in March to procure a few early 
bulbs, it is not wise to sow a large breadth, as 
it isa very precarious vegetable, somany running 
into flower instead of forming bulbs. This 
trouble will not worry one from now onwards, 
yet, at the same time, it is a great mistake to 
sow a large quantity at once; far better sow 
every fortnight, as the roots are very much 
more tender when used quickly. From the 
month of July up to September large sowings 
may be made, as the nights get cooler and the 
flea is much less troublesome. Ground for 
Turnips should be in good heart, and made firm 
after sowing, allowing 15 inches between the 
rows, which must be shallow ; sowing the seed 
thinly, and dusting with wood ashes, soot, 
lime, etc., every few days to ward off the flea, 
which, if allowed to get a footing, soon clears 
a patch. Should the weather be warm and dry 
during April and early May, copious waterings 
are absolutely necessary to get tender roots. 
Thin early 4 inches to 6 inches asunder, and 
frequently stir the goil between them. Early 
Snowball, Extra Early Milan, Veitch's Red 
Globe, and Dickson’s All the Year Round are 
good summer varieties. — DEVONIAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cucumber Lord Roberts. —I have 
grown a large number of Cucumbers during 
the last 35 years, but I have never seen any 
kind to equal the above. I have grown it now 
for two years. It may be had from 20 inches to 
30 inches long. The fruit grows rapidly, carries 
dense bloom, has a very short neck and a few 
spines. The plant also has a strong consti- 
tution. I have grown this beside Rochford’s, 
Telegraph, Marvel, and there was little diffe- 
rence in the crop. I consider it the best 
exhibition Cucumber to be had.— DozskT. 


Vegetable Marrows.—A stack of manure 
is neither necessary nor helpful to the growth 
of Vegetable Marrows ; indeed, in the event of 
a wet season following—as was the case last 
year—such a mode of culture is positively 

armful, as it predisposes to exuberant growt 
at the expense of fruit. The only period when 
manure assists is when the first lot of fruit has 
set, but until then ordinary garden soil suffices. 
That is the experience of many who grow for 
market. It is a common enough: practice, I 


know, to plant Marrows on the top of a manure 
cheap, and when there is a heap lying idle, the 


temptation is to follow a custom which is all 


too common, but which is not needed to grow 


Marrows successfully.—LEaHUnsT. 


Chou de Burghley.—Chou de Burghley 
is described as a Cabbage Broccoli—that is to 
suy, if given time and suitable culture, a 
Broccoli flower develops within what to out- 

is nothing less than a 
in June, and planted on 
ground just cleared of early Potatoes or Peas, 
it develops a good heart by mid-winter, when 
By early 


ward appearance 
Cabbage. Sown 


Cabbage and Coleworts are used up. 


sowing it could, of course, be had in use much 
earlier, but this course I do not find necessary, 

but rather I find its full value after the early 
portion of the winter has passed, and with it 
some of the vegetables of its season. Allowed 
| to stand after the heads are cut it will give 
| useful and sweet greens in the spring should 
the winter not be too severe. —W. 8. 

| Hard soil for Tomatoes. The growing 
of these has become so general that they are 

seen in well-nigh every garden. In not a few 

the grower is seldom rewarded with a crop 

of any value. This arises from several causes, 

опе being that the plants are too coarse and 

strong from being рала in loose and highly- 

manured soil in which they make big, coarse 

roots with leafage accordingly. It is well- 

nigh impossible to have the soil too compact 

and hard, provided it is not made firm when 

in a wet condition. During the past year I 

made the soil more firm than before, and never 

have had such abundant crops. I grow a good 

many in boxes in fruit-houses. When planting 

is done there is enough room left in the boxes 

|to give several top-dressings. When new soil | 
is added, this is done when the plants are | 
somewhat on the dry side. Before it is added, 

the old soil is made firm, the new then put on 

and pressed down. This keeps the plants | 
short-jointed. Added to this they do not dry | 
| so rapidly. Pot plants are treated in the same 

| way. Igrow Tomatoes on sunny walls outside 

and always make the soil firm. —J. C. Е. 


Protecting seeds from birds.— In 
the spring and early summer many find much 
trouble in saving their seeds from birds. This | 
| especially applies to the Brassica family, | 
Radishes, Turnips,etc. I used to net the seeds | 
over, but after this was done I frequently 
| found that one or two birds had discovered a 
hole in the net, and had done much damage. 
For years I have simply relied on coating these | 
seeds with red-lead before sowing. This is a 
simple matter, which everyone can do. My 
way is to keep some dry, fine-powdered red- 
lead in a box, and when the soil is ready for 
| sowing I put the amount of seed necessary into 
a saucer, slightly sprinkle it with water, 
and then dust it all over with red-lead, work- 
ing it about till it is coated over. Should it be 
too moist, a little dry sand should be mixed 
with it. When sown, care is needed to cover 
the seed to keep it moist. I have not lost a 
жор the M ten years, although birds abound. 
—J. C. Е. 


The Potato boom.—A few days ago I 
visited a friend who is now making a great 
speciality of the newer Potatoes. The Potatoes 
are all laid in shallow boxes in Moss, and covered 
lightly with. some good soil. A comfortable 
temperature was maintained in the house, and, 
as a consequence, from every eye new growths, 
with vigorous roots adhering, were pushing 
| their way through the soil. Heavy cropping 
| qualities, together with disease-resisting capa- 
bilities, appear to be the chief points of 
merit in the new Potatoes. Close by were 
boxes containing good samples of Northern 
Star—still much in demand—Sutton’s Dis- 
covery, the stock of which is somewhat limited, 
and quite a host of other good sorts. It will be 
interesting to see what the National Potato 
Society is going to do.—W. V. T. 

Tomatoes — early plants. — When 
March comes and the days get longer, most 

ople who have glass and appreciate Tomatoes 
begin to think of raising some early plants. 
There are not à few who have not the accom- 
modation to raise and bring these forward in 
their early stages, but who could get on with 
them if they fad strong seedlings. All such 
should purchase strong early-sown plants. 
| Althou k I have accommodation and do raise 
a batch of early plants every year, last 

ear I resolved to purchase plants early in 
‘ebruary. When they arrived they were nice 
plants. These were potted into 4-inch pots, 
and when the pots were full of roots, transferred 
into boxes, growing them on a shelf at the back 
of an early vinery. From these I obtained a 
оой crop, and began picking at the close of 
May. б am convinced this is by far the 
cheapest and best way to obtain an early crop. 
-J. C. Е. А. 

Testing Potatoes.—Now that Northern 
Star Potato is being offered at 2s. 6d. per lb., 
and it will probably yet be cheaper this spring, 











I should like to suggest to many amateur 
readers of this paper that they make some small 


trials of newer varieties on their own 
account. They would be less dependent on 
the statements of others. A pound weight of 


tubers may make about 9 sets—quite enough 
for the purpose, if all other I I as to 
soil, time of planting, and general treatment 
be equal. They should be planted in soil 
that has been deeply worked, had some manure 
turned low down, and be in rows 3 feet apart 
to allow ample space, also, 18 inches apart in 
the rows. With Northern Star, good varieties 
to test are Evergood, Sir J. Llewellyn, Up-to- 
Date, Lim Gray, The Factor, Edward VIL, 
Royal Kidney, Ninetyfold, Carltonian, The 
Crofter, and New Guardian. This would be a 
capital selection to start with, and should 
give, in a small way, some heavy crops.—A. D. 

Kidney Beans and protection.—l: 
will be within the recollection of many that 
last May we experienced sharp frosts quite late 
in the month, and in many quarters Beans 
suffered: considerably, especially where early 
sowing4 had been made. In several places I 
noticed that where only the slightest covering 
had been given the trouble fiad been we 
repaid, for the losses were few. There is some- 
thing to be said for raising Beans from seed 
sown in boxes, and in keeping them -in frames 
until one is sure of danger having gone, but 
where this is not posse. it is an easy matter 
to spread over the rows light material like 
straw or leaves. In one garden I saw that the 
Pea litter of the previous year had. been saved 
for this purpose, and the idea appeared to me 
to be a good one. Atany rate, in cold, exposed 
localities, it is certainly advisable to either 
raise seed in boxes under glass, or give them 
some kind of protection out-of-doors. That it 
pays to do so is.evident from last year's ex- 
perience, when many market gardeners had to 
sow under glass at the finish.—WoopBast- 
WICK, 

Work amongst Tomatoes.—If fruit is 
wanted in July, then April should see Tomato 
plants in their quarters, and with a minimum 
temperature of 60 degs., the object is easy of 
achievement. It is, I think, well to remember 
at the outset that to charge the soil heavily 
with manure is a mistake, as this inevitably 
results in abnormal growth at the expense of 
fruit, whereas the idea should be to encourage 
short-jointed plants, each joint carrying trusses 
of fruit. The soil should, if possible, consist of 
good friable turf that has been stacked a few 
months. Failing this, use quite new turf, 
breaking it up in preference to old worn-out 
compost, adding to this a little rough leaf-soil 
and sand. If it is intended to use pots, then 
8-inch or even 10-inch pots will be right. A large 
Jot allows room for filling up and mulching 
[ег in the season. A span-roof house having 
a south aspect is an ideal place for Tomatoes, 
ns it is not possible to give them too much suu. 
I have also grown them satisfactorily in boxes, 
and had good crops; but I would not recom- 
mend boxes, as they only last a few seasons at 
the most, and, besides, pots can be used for 
other things. The ventilation of the house 
must be carefully watohed. How to ventilate 
without exposing the plants to draughts, 
especially when the first truss of fruit is setting, 
is a problem that each has to solve for himself ; 
but I would warn the inexperienced of attempt- 
ing to open the sashes at each side of the house, 
and so unduly exposing the plants. I have 
seen the first trusses of a house full of plants 
blighted by a want of care in this direction. 
The method of training is one which each ha: 
to settle for himself. I have found the long 
rod system the best. Manure may be give: 
after the first truss has set, and food may lx 
varied—cow ог horse or sheep droppings 
diluted in water, answering. Should an) 
plant show signs of disease it is best to at onc 
remove it, substituting a fresh plant, givin; 
fresh compost, and so preventing the diseas) 
spreading. —LEAHURST. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of Nev 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Wood: 
and Home Landscape. Printed in type on pur 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Tree 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents‘and Bookstall: 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 190 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now read) 


price 21s. ; post ра, 238. 
Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are al: 


ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. | 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


HERBACEOUS ЅРІКЖАЗ. 


Tue larger herbaceous Spiræas are among the 
finest and showiest of flowering perennials. 


Of first importance in their cultivation is 
moisture, and where this is found naturally in 
gardens the growing of these plants is an 
easy matter. Ín those gardeus where no water- 
side places are to be found and where these 
Spireas do so well with a minimum of trouble, 
the next. best thing is shade, or this in con- 
junction with a rather heavy clay-like loam. 
In such a soil, usually of fair depth and with 
some protection from the hottest of the sun's 
rays, these Spireeas form quite handsome 
bushes in а few years. With specially deep 
culture and plenty of cow-manure it is possible 
to grow some of the kinds fairly well even on 
the lighter soils. These light soils, however, 
so much more quickly ome exhausted 
that it is necessary almost to lift and 
replant again in freshly-trenched and manured 
[ою just at the moment that in the 
heavier type of soils the same plants are 
becoming so well established. Indeed, among 
the primary advantages of a moist soil for 
such things is the permanent boanty of the 
раш established bushes of several feet in 
night and as much across yielding a large 
number of the creamy-white plumes. Such 
an effect is seen in the accompanying picture 
of the 
GoAT'S-BEARD SPIRAEA (S. Aruncus), certainly 
one of the finest of this group of plants. The 
deeper and the richer the soil the greater the 
uxnriance of its giant plumes of flowers, that 
in the best soils will reach to 6 feet high. There 
isa form of this plant called “© compacta," but 
its effect in the garden is not so good as that of 
the typical species. A form of this known as 
З. A. Kneiffi is a very handsome plant, З fect 
or more in height, with erect plumes honring a 
mass of feathery white flowers. Another valu- 
able kind is 
S. ASTILBOIDES, from Japan. This in foliage 
somewhat resembles the Goat’s-beard kind, but 
їз generally dwarfer, the flowers being pro- 
duced in a lengthy spicate panicle. he 
general aspect, too, is more graceful than that 
of the older plant, and being dwarfer also is 
more serviceable for pote. It is a beautiful and 
tree, as well as graceful, plant for any purpose 
in the garden or greenhouse, and may be relied 
upon to force quite well. There is also а 
variety called S. a. floribunda, a very fine plant. 
Of quite a different type is 
8. Logarta, frequently called ** Queen of the 
Prairie,” and bracketed as synonymous with S. 
venusta, undoubtedly the most valuable of this 





tribe from the waterside point of view. Tall 
of habit, exceedingly graceful and free in 
growth and flowering, the fine shade of rosy- 
crimson as seen in the flowers tells to advan- 
tage. This plant, even in richly-cultivated 


ground that is far removed from wet, will grow 
ully 4 feet high ; but in heavy and moist soils 
will reach quite 5 feet high. 


ot far removed 
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from this is a plant called S. digitata. 
well-known 

S. PALMATA may scarcely be bold enough to 
figure in a selection of the largest of this 
family, yet it is so good that it cannot be 
altogether ignored. Given a rich soil, and a 
position in which the roots just reach moisture, 
it is a fine plant indeed. It is a native of 
Japan, and, if well treated, will reach 4 feet 
high, or even more when established. 

. GIGANTEA (syn. kamtschatica), as the name 
implies, is one of the very largest and tallest 
growers, but in point of colour does not com- 
pare with some already named. In general 
appearance it may be taken as a giant Meadow 
Sweet after S. Ulmaria, though more telling in 
its handsome leafage. For filling up large 
gaps in corners near the water's edge, 
this plant is valuable because of the 
8 feet or 9 feet of its height. It comes 
from Northern Asia. А distinct variety 
is S. gigantea ure ea which in every 
way resembles the type save in the 
colour of the flowers, which are of a rose 
shade. 


S. ULMARIA is so well known that it 
scarcely requires mention here. It is 
useful, however, where a plant like the 
last is too tall, and, delighting in wet, 
marshy ground, may be planted freely 
where such conditions exist. There is a 
variegated form of this that is worth 
encouraging Of this latter species there 
is the well-known 8. U. fl.-pl., which is 
even more valuable perhaps than the 
type. t 


CARNATION GEORGE MACQUAY. 


Tuis is the finest white border Carnation 
we know. Not only are the flowers of 
good size, but the form is excellent and 
the flowers full, while it is also very free 
blooming, the flowers being borne on stiff, 
erect stems, grass for layering, a very 
important point, being also abundant. 


The 


ч. d. 





Sweet Williams.—Amongst bien- 
nials, seeds of which may be sown in the 
open at any time between now and July, none, 
think, are regarded with more interest by those 
who like old-flashioned flowers than are Sweet 
Williams. They are certainly good border 
flowers, and, well grown, are very showy. 


Rte 


Goat’s-beard Meadow Sweet (Spirwa Aruncus). From a photograph by Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, 








loamy soil, into which has been dug some half- 
rotted dung, and plant them in a sunny situa- 
tion, and you will be rewarded with лове 
heads: of bloom. 16 has, however, to be 
admitted that Sweet Williams are not popular 
with many, yet in country gardens one comes 
across them blooming with a freedom outrival- 


'ling other things, and this and the simple 


treatment they need have done much to- 
wards enhancing their value in the eyes of 
the country gardener. Let those who 
would have blossoms another year sow seed 
early, as there is everything to gain by 
early sowing. It should be sown thinly, 
pricking out the seedlings into well pre- 
pared ground as described, and so by 
wintèr the plants will be well established. 
That Sweet Williams will grow and thrive 
in a town garden I can testify; the pity 
of it is that more do not try them.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 


PYRETHRUM ROSEUM IN NEW 
YORK 


THIS beautiful herbaceous plant is per- 
fectly hardy and of easy cultivation, and 
one that with ordinary care will give an 
abundance of bloom year after year. It 
will thrive in any garden soil and in 
almost any situation, provided it is given 
plenty of light; but it responds readily 
to liberal treatment, and the size and rich- 
ness of the flowers produced under such 
conditions will amply repay for a little 
extra trouble. 

Propagation is easy, either by division 
or seeds. If the plants аге to be divided, 
the earlier in the spring it can be done the 
better, as the plants will receive less 
check; and if good-sized divisions are 
Janted they can be counted on to flower 
Freely the first season. If propagation 
is to be effected by seeds, the best time 

to sow the seeds is just as soon as they are 
ripe, which is some time in July; but the ' 
exact date depends on the earliness or 
lateness of the season. Sown then, nice plants 
will be procured before the autumn, when they 
should set where they are to bloom. The 
seedlings should not be left in the seed-bed, 
however, until time for the final planting, but 
will be much benefited by being pricked out 
into a bed of well pulverised soil as soon as 
fit to handle. I find a cold-frame an excellent 

lace for this purpose, as here the plants are 

tter under control, and can be watered better 
and shaded easier after planting than can pos- 
sibly be done in the open ground. Seeds can 
also be sown in spring, and although the plants 


A fine white Carnation—George Macquay. 


I| will not bloom the first season, they ‘will be 
larger for autumn planting. Among the old 


lants I often find a good supply of seedlings 
rom self-sown seed ; these are all right to lift 


and use where colours are a matter of по im- 


Give them good culture "ant by this I mean a | portance. But I find that the finer varieties do 
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not produce seeds so freely as some of the 


. poorer ones, hence if self-sown plants are relied 


on the strain soon runs itself out. 

In the shades of colour, pink predominates, 
running from very light to very dark. Different 
forms of pure white are included, also maroon 
ard crimson. These last two shades are the 
showiest, but are the hardest to procure, and 
the hardest to perpetuate from seed, so that 
only by careful selection and careful handling 
can the full range of colours be preserved. 
There are some utiful double forms ‘and 
varieties which can only be perpetuated by 
division. A few doubles may be prosuced 
from seed, but they cannot be depended upon 
to come true, and when a good double is pro- 
cured the.best plan is to keep dividing as fast 
as possible until а stock has been procured. 
The flowers are mostly solitary, the doubles 
nearly always so, but some of the single varie- 
ties produce several flowers on one stem. 

All of the varieties are admirably adapted 
for cutting, producing stems of 2 feet and over, 
which- are clothed with graceful feathery 
foliage; and as the stems are always strong 


- enough to hold the flowers erect, they make up 


n beautiful vase. "Their lasting qualities are of 
the best. In a moderately cool room I have 
often kept the flowers in good condition for 
over a week. : 

In the vicinity of New York the plants 
winter all right without any protection, but I 
find that for the young plants especially а 
slight covering of leaves or litter is advantage- 
ous, and that given this they will start away 
stronger in the spring than they will do where 
no protection is afforded. —— 

"Last winter I tried а couple of planta in the 
forcing-house, lifting them about the same 
time and giving the same treatment as I do 
Spirrea, but the experiment was not a success, 
ns the flowers were small, and, in a good many 
cases, deformed. 

Scotia, in Florists’ Exchange. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis montana.—H I were asked to recom- 
mend a plant for blooming in early summer, one that 
would cover quickly walls as well as unsightly objecta, I 
would say, plant Clematis montana. Give it a mong 
place, let it grow as it likes, and in a short time it will 
cover almost any . The flowers are white, very 
sweet, and plants may be turned out of pots and planted 
now.—D. 

Pansies.—lf you like Pansies and cannot procure 
plants, raise your own by sowing now in the garden, or in 
а cold-frame in a sunny position, a packet of seed. Many 
think that to get the best Pansies one must get either 

lants or cuttings, but this is wrong. One of the best 
Peds of Pansies I ever had was largely made up of seed- 
lings. If seed is got in at once, plants will bloom in June 
and July.—D. W. F. 


Some useful biennials.—One of the mistakes 
commonly made in sowing biennials is to sow too late, and 
this is often noticed with such useful things 4 Wall- 
flowers, Campanulas, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
Myosotis, and, indeed, mauy hardy perennials. May or 
June 18 the best time to get the seed in, and not August, 
as if left until then the plants do not get sufficiently robust 
to stand the winter. Sow now and thus avoid disappoint- 
ment.—F. D. 

Alyssums.—The sweet Alyssum may be sown now 
under glass in gentle heat for blooming from July to Sep- 
tember. Its flowers are honey scented. A. saxatile com- 
pactum has bright yellow blossoms, is hardy and peren- 
nial, quite at home in the crevices of a rock garden, and: 
if given a sunny aspect will clothe the stones with sheets 
of blossom quite early in the season. One sometimes 
finds it growing on old walls, and it is surprising what a 
little soil it thrives in. In limestone districts, especially, 
it may be seen growing luxuriantly. 

Nemophilas.—One of the brightest of our hardy 
annuals is the Nemophila, and one of the old-fashioned 
flowers, too. In а sunny border in almost any kind of soil 
it will give a good account of itself, blooming—if sown 
now—from July to the end of September. In some 
gardens I visit it is grown in the old method—viz., in rings 
or patches, and very striking they look, blossoms of 
brilliant blue, white, and purple and black showing up 
amongst other border flowers. Seed sown in autumn ona 
sheltered bed will furnish plants that will bloom in May 
and June.—DERBY. 


Plant for tree-stump.—I should feel grateful for 
hints as to the best way of covering a tree-stump about 
15 feet high. Until a day or two ago it, was covered with 
Ivy, which was blown down by a storm. Of course, the 
Ivy wil! grow again, but I should like, if possible, to have 
n Rose or other flowerinz climber which would not take 
too long in growing. There is a fork about 9 feet up 
which might be made use of. What about Bignonia or 
Bridgesia or a hardy Passiflora or Aristolochia ?—Ki1LLI- 
NENSIS. 

[You should try some of the many Clematises or Honey- 
suckles, or, what would be better, we think, one of the 
Rambler Roses, of course, seeing to it that the soil is well 
prepared for whatever plants you prefer to use.] 


Violet La France.—Among the single 
varieties of the Violet, La France has proved 
the most satisfactory of all this winter, either 





finer 








outdoors or under glass. Compared with that 
fine sort, Princess of Wales, it surpasses the 
latter both in hardiness and in flower produc- 
tion, as its foliage does not succumb to the 
effects of damp and cold, while it flowers with 
the greatest freedom. The flower-stems are 
not of quite such a length as in Princess of 
Wales, but the individual flowers are finer, and 
are of a deep rich purple hue and heavily per- 
fumed. Asa single variety for frame culture 
it stands unrivalled, in my opinion, and it is 
also an excellent variety for pot culture, as 
good clumps lifted and potted into 8-inch pots 
give an abundance of bloom if placed in gentle 
warmth. With me La France will, therefore, 
supersede Princess of Wales, and will be 
largely propagated shortly with that end in 


view.— 


Perennials from seed. — In getting 
together a stock of perennials, consideration is 
not very often given to seed sowing, and oftener 
than not we increase our supply by procuring 
plants, but the least inexpensive method is 
undoubtedly the former. Moreover, through 
the medium of seeds one sometimes gets plants 

ing real merit. No time of the year is 

more suitable than May, and a bed in the 

garden should be prepared as well as a piece of 

gronna reserved, where the young plants may 

pricked out and left undisturbed for a time. 
—LEAHURST. 


Asters are now so improved that they are 
indispensable in the flower garden. Shallow 
boxes filled with light soil should be provided 
If the seeds are fine and plump scatter them 
rather thinly on the level surface-soil, and sift 
a little very fine soil over them and water with 
Do not let them get dry at 
any time, but water lightly until the seedlings 
are well above the soil, then give less water for 
fear of damping. The Comet varieties are very 
beautiful, and the Ostrich Plume is like а 
beautiful Japanese Chrysanthemum. ~ __ 

Silenes.—Silenes are rarely met with 
in gardens in connection with spring displays, 
nor are they seen in greenhouses as formerly, 
potted up in order to give a tinge of colour at 
this time of the year. We used to hear a good 
deal about Silene pendula, the tall old variety, 
but it has had to give way to improved forms, 
so that now we can have sorts from the most 
delicate pink to deepest rose, as well as whites 
that fade off to a rosy tint. Silenes may be 
easily raised from seed sown in July, trans- 
planted, and afterwards placed in their winter 

uarters in October, treating them pretty much 
the same as Wallflowers.—WooDBASTWICK. 


Lilium auratum.—The beauty of this 
Lily, its almost overpowering sweetness, the 
simple culture it needs, and its adaptability for 

t culture and for outdoor growing, are no 
Bout. reasons why it is so popular, and if the 
sale of bulbs is a sufficient indication, then it is 
certain every pr brings new growers. No 
time should lost in getting the bulbs 
planted, if bloom is wanted in the ensuing 
autumn. If for pot culture, see that thẹ pots 
are well-drained, let the compost be fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and rotted manure, placing 
the roughest portion of the compost over the 
crocks. Do not cover the bulbs very deep at 
first, but leave 3 inches or 4inches of space from 
the top of the pot, for a dressing of soil later to 
the shoots which will spring from the base of 
the bulb. After potting, place them in a cold- 
frame, where they may remain, if necessary, 
until the blooming spikes may be seen. For 
the open air choose, if possible, a sheltered 
border—not а shaded one—but one protected 
with a wall or fence, use the same compost, and 
in both cases, at the time of planting, place а 
couple of inches of sand under each bulb. Its 
culture in the open air is not difficult, as some 
suppose, and all it needs in the way of protec- 
tion in the winter is a covering ofleaves. This 
Lilium delights in plenty of moisture at the 
roots in summer, and may be given stimulants 
with advantage.—Drrpy. 


Growing Violets.—Would you he so kind as to 
give me advice as to Violets? I cannot as yet succeed 
with mine. divided them last vear and hoped for 
results, but scarcely have a flower. It may be the soil—a 
good loam—or it may be aspect, for they are in north 
beds. Do you advise moving them next monthto a sunny 
west wall, and ought I to prepare any special soil for 
them ?—G. Е. Е. LYNTON. 


[The season for planting out the runners for 
the next season's use is in April. Usuallythen 











there are showers which are very helpful, and 
the runners then are, or should be, provided 
with new roots preparatory to planting. 
Violets are best replanted every year, whether 
these be for outdoor beds or in frames. The 
situation of the bed may be ореп or partially 
shaded by trees, according to the nature of the 
soil. In light land, which invariably suffers 
more or less in dry weather, a little shade is 
beneficial. On more holding soils Violets are 
just as well, if not better, planted in the open. 
This applies to double or single Violets intended 
for frames or for outdoor culture only. Ground 
for Violets must be of good quality, well 
prepared by trenching or deep digging, and 
should also receive a fairly liberal addition of 
decayed manure, and, if possible, some leaf- 
mould. Stable-manure, or that which has been 
employed for Mushroom-beds, is the best. for 
heavy soil—decayed cow-manure suits light 
land. It is, however, best to manure and dig 
up the beds in winter so thnt frost pulverises 
them prior to the planting of Violets. Similar 
treatment is required for the double as for 
single varieties, except that the latter need 
more space because of their coarser growth. 
Single varieties of the modern kinds, such as 
Princess of Wales, flower freely on the runners 
which issue from the parent plant, and for 
this reason can be left. The double varieties 
require the runners removed frequently in 
summer, во as to concentrate their strength on 
the crown which gives the finest blooms. In 
frames the plants should be so arranged that 
theirleaves come within a few inches of the 

lass lights, over the whole extent of the bed. 
ое they are kept well up to the light they 
sometimes give a deal of trouble from damping 
of the leaves. Ventilation is an important 
item in Violet culture. This should be given 
Íreely on every favourable occasion, and the 
lights are best removed daily in mild weather. 
Good loamy soil should, if possible, be provided 
for planting in pits, adding a little wood-ashes 
and leaf-mould but no manure. If a little 
frésh soil is given as a top-dressing early in 
March the runners become strongeg and 
better rooted for planting out-of-doors early in 
April. Besides being kept moist at the roots 
by occasional watering, their growth is much 
benefited by an overhead sprinkling in the 
evening during the summer when the surround- 
ing soil is hot and dry. While this promotes a 
healthy growth it tends also to keep down 
red-spider. ] 


Tufted  Pansies — trimming old 

lants.—Where old plants of Tuf Pansies 

ve been left in beds and borders undisturbed 
throughout the winter, they present at this 
time of the year а very worn-out apj nce, 
and one is half vus en to dig them up; but 
if one has nothing better to put in their place 
there is no necessity to do so, but much.may 
be done by trimming them, cutting off all old 
shoots, and, where they are exceptionally 
thick, thinning some of the new shoots. А 
little extra attention in the way of mulchin 
them with rotted manure will give them a fresh 
start and help them considerably in blooming. 
If, on the other hand, plants are left un- 
touched they will bloom, but the flowers will 
not be so fine, and in hc weather they are 
soon exhausted. —W. D. 


Crocuses after fowering.— Almost 
everyone will be disposed to agree that in the 
Crocuses we have blossoms that make the 

rdens charming in sprixg, but somehow we 
o not trouble very muc} as to the culture 
they need or the treatment one should give 
them after flowering. When they have done 
blooming and the ‘‘Grass” becomes ragged- 
looking, and whilst still green, is there not a 
temptation, just for the sake of making a 
border look tidy, to cut off the foliage? Such 
a practice is harmful, and tis year I noticed 
the difference between bulbs whose foliage had 
been cut last year whilst fresh and green, 
simply for the sake of giving to beds a neater 
appearance, and those thy foliage of which 
decayed naturally. The Hossoms in the one 
case were poor and not so iumerous, whilst on 
those that were not toucled they were much 
superio We do not defoliate Tulips or 
Hyacinths, ог cut dowr Реопіез immediately 
the last blooms have rone, and why should 
Crocuses be any excepíon to the rule ?— Lra- 
HURST, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE ALMOND (PRUNUS AMYGDALUS). 


Or all the hardy early-flowering trees in the 
British Islands perhaps the A 


most valuable from the point of view of orna- 
ment. In March and April no other tree pro- 
duces such fine effects in the garden or park— 


at any rate, in the southern countiés of 
England. From a purely botanical standpoint 
Almonds are but 


a group or sub-genus of the 


large genus Prunus—under which at present 


most botanists include them. 


Loudon treats Amygdalus as a distinct 
ponus: He, however, was not consistent, for 
e kept up the Peach as a distinct genus under 
ond is the'the name of Persica after stating—under 





Prunus Davidiana in bloom in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Amygdalus—that the Almond was included by 
Linnæus in the same genus with the Peach and 
Nectarine, of both of which it is doubtless the 
parent, as trees have been found with Almonds 
in a state of transition to Peaches, and with 
Peaches and Nectarines on the same branch. 


Prunus  AMvGDALUS (syn. Amygdalus 
communis), the common Almond, grows from 
20 feet to 30 feet high, and has white 
or rosy-coloured flowers. It has been cul- 
tiva from time immemorial, and has 
become perfectly naturalised in many coun- 


tries. It appears to be thoroughly wild 
in Algeria, but all the trees found there bear 
bitter fruits. Probably the sweet Almonds, 
which constitute so important an article of 
commerce in Spain, France, Italy, etc., are 
merely the produce of forms which have 
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originated ‘under cultivation.) There are many 
varieties differing much in shape and size of the 
fruits, in the thickness of the shell, and in the 
taste of the kernels. The best qualities that 
find their way to English markets are known 
as Jordan and Valencia ; they are used largely 
аз a dessert nut. The common kinds of sweet 
Almonds are used for confectionery, for coatin 
with sugar, etc. Bitter Almonds are u 
almost exclusively for confectionery and. cook- 
ing. In Europe nothing of late seems to have 
been done in the way of raising new varieties 
from seed ; all the existing favourite varieties 
are propagated by grafting. In California 
seedlings have been raised which bear larger 
and better nuts, produce heavier crops, and are 
hardier. A weeping Almond is cultivated here 
and there in British gardens, but it is not 
worth growing as an ornamental tree. There 
is also another variety with variegated leaves 
to which the same remarks apply. 

P. DAVIDIANA (syn. A. Davidiana), a flower- 
ing shoot and a tree of which from a photo- 


graph taken in the Royal Gardens, Kew, we | 


figure to-day, is the first of the genus to flower. 
In favourable seasons it opens its pure white 
flowers as early as tho third week in January. 
Owing to this early flowering and the liability 
of the blossoms to be injured during severe 
weather, it is desirable to plant this species in 
а sheltered spot. Cultivated in pots or tubs it 
makes a very beautiful object for the decora- 
tion of glass-covered corridors and unheated or 
cool conservatories, and flowers very early with- 
out being forced. There is a variety with 
rosy-tinted flowers, but as it is not so free as 
the type, it is hardly worth growing. Mr. 
J. G. Jack, in Garden and Forest for 1902, gives 
tlie following account of this beautiful Chinese 
species. Enumerating some of the more re- 
markable plants in the Paris Jardin des 
Plantes, he writes: “ Another plant of much 
interest is a specimen, now thirty years old 
and partly decayed, of the Prunus Davidiana, 
introduced from China by the celebrated 
traveller and collector after whom it is named 
This plant has never fruited, a characteristic 
which has so far been followed by its grafted 
progeny at the Arnold arboretum, where it is 
the very earliest of the Rose family to blossom, 
flowering this season as early as April 8. 
(The difference in the flowering season betireen 
the South of England and the Northern United 
States is well shown by this Almond.—Ep.] 
The flowers seem perfect enough as regards 
stamens and pistils, and the non-fruiting 
peculiarity has been attributed to frost or cool 
weather at the time of blossoming, or, what 
may be quite as probable, to the lack of pollen 
from flowers of different seedling plants of its 
own kind.” 

P. ARGENTEA (syn. A. argentea) is a native of 
Western Asia, etc., and makes a charming 
shrub or low tree; its aspect is very striking 
on account of the shining, silvery appearance 
of the small leaves. This species rarely flowers 
in this country, but it is well worth growing 
for the beauty of its silvery foliage. In some 
books and gardens this also occurs under the 
names of Amygdalus orientalis and Cerasus 
orientalis. 

P. INCANA (syn. A. incana), a native of Asia 
Minor, makes a small bush 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and bears red flowers in March and 
April ; it principally differs from P. nana, the 
following species, in its smaller flowers and in 
the leaves being white beneath. In some 
books this is called Cerasus incana. 

P. NANA (syn. A. nana), a native of Southern 
Russia, is à charming shrub about 2 feet or 
3 feet high, and bears a profusion of rose- 
coloured flowers in March and April before the 
glossy green, Willow-like leaves appear. This 
species likes a rather dry soil, and when well 
established produces an abundance of suckers 
from the roots. There is a white-flowered 
variety in cultivation, but it is somewhat un- 
common. The fruit is smaller than that of 
the common Almond, but otherwise much 
resembles it. 

P. persica (syn. A. persica). — The double- 
flowering Japanese Peaches are not so fre- 
quently grown as their merits deserve ; there 
are no more beautiful objects in the garden or 
shrubbery. The flowers vary in colour from 
pure white to blood.red, and аге freely pro- 
duced in sheltered situations. Perhaps the 
reason that the double Peaches are so seldom 


blossoms is very noticeable. 


met with is that grafted plants are so short- 
lived. The Plum-stock does not seem to suit 
them, canker often sets in, the heads grow 
unsightly, and the trees die. If plants could 
be obtained on their own roots, in all proba- 
bility they would live much longer than 
grafted ones. In апу case, a sheltered spot 
should always be chosen for the Japanese 
Peaches, as they are neither so hardy nor so 
vigorous as the common Almond. 

^. Simonr (syn. A. Simoni), also known 
under the name of Persica Simoni, is a more 
recent introduction from China, but for 
general ornamental purposes it is not so desir- 
able as the last-named species. It is also an 


| early flowerer, and, like P. Davidiana, has pure 


white blossoms. 


RHODODENDRON SMITHI AUREUM. 


THis most beautiful and very interesting 
Rhododendron of garden origin, though raised 
many years ago, is comparatively unknown 
and seldom occurs in nurserymen's lists. It is 
опе of tlie oldest hybrids, between an evergreen 
Rhododendron and a deciduous Azalea, of 
which many examples have been raised (espe- 
cially on the continent) within the last few 
years, and to which the name of Azaleodendron 
ias been applied. Of the newer forms I have, 
however, scen none to equal R. Smithi aureum, 
which is rather a weak-growing plant, whose 
general appearance su foliage especially 
suggest its reputed origin —viz., Rhododendron 
caucasicum, crossed with a yellow form of 
Azalea sinensis. The flowers, which are borne 
in rounded clusters, are of a pleasing shade of 
buff-yellow, with the upper segments marked 
with orange. It is said to have been raised by 
a Mr. Smith, nurseryman, of Norbiton, over 
sixty years ago, but, ач above mentioned, it is 
even now quite rare and almost unknown. 
The description of the flowers of this Rhodo- 


|dendron would stand good for many Azaleas, 


but the entire plant is of so striking and 
refined appearance that once its acquaint- 
ance is made there is no danger of confounding 
it with any other. There БОЖЕ ҮӨР, a certain 
amount of individual variation, some havin 
blossoms of a lighter tint than others, but al 
are beautiful aad at once arrest attention, from 
the fact that they bloom about June, when all 
the yellow Azaleas are past. 

An older hybrid between an evergreen and a 
deciduous kind is Rhododendron azaleoides—at 
least, that is the name by which it is known at 
Kew, though at different times the following 
names have been applied to іё: Rhododendron 
hybridum, R. fragrans, R. odoratum, and 
R. ponticum deciduum. This, which forms a 
compact bush about a yard high, is sub- 
evergreen in character, for though most of the 
leaves are retained during mild winters, in 
severe ones it is nearly deciduous. The flowers, 
which are borne in rounded clusters, vary from 

ale lilac to a kind of lilac-purple in colour, but 
in most instances the edges of the petals are of 
a deeper tint’ than the rest of the flower. It 
blooms about the middle of June, and during а 
bright day at that period the fragrance of the 
In the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, a group near the back of the 
Palm-house forms each recurring year an object 
of great beauty. According to Loudon, this 
form originated about the year 1820. Other 
hybrids between an evergreen and a deciduous 
species are in cultivation, but rarely seen. 
They include R. Cartoni, R. Gowerianum, and 
R. roseum odoratum, this last а very pretty 
form, with highly-fragrant blossoms of a rosy- 
red hue. { 





Rhododendrons failing.—The garden here is 
famous for its Rhododendrons, and so I give them rather 
more attention than they usually receive in a garden. 
They made some very strong growth and exceptionally 
fine plump buds last autumn, and I was looking 
forward to the blaze of colour they would present next 
month. But I am disappointed to find that latterly many 
of the leaves have become crinkled, and tiny green 
blisters have appeared on them, some, moreover, being 
defective towards the apex and looking as though they 
had been bitten. The flower-buds near these diseased 
leaves are all *' pitted,” suggestive of small-pox. Both 
leaves and buds appear to be worst on the S.W. side of the 
clumps. I send you a imen, and should be greatly 
obliged if you could tell me what is the cause of this 
abnormal condition, and what steps I can take to check 





its further development ?—RpuiLL, Gloucester. 

[We think the trouble is due to the continu- 
ous rains, which have over-excited the growth, 
the plants getting no rest. Severe frost follow- 





ing on this would cause the injury, owing to 
the wood and foliage being во soft and 
unripened, You say nothing as to the soil or 
kinds.] 


ROSES. 


ROSES AS FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Ir is remarkable that planters, when forming 
groups of flowering shrubs in belts or borders, 
overlook the many excellent Roses that ought 
to be found there. The word ‘ shrubbery” 
has rightly been banned, and the usual XA 
now is to so group the various subjects that each 
one is enabled to display its own special charms 
instead of the huddled style of past years. 
What I would like to see would be groups of 
Roses specially adapted to plant in conjunction 
with Syringas, Viburnums, Hydrangeas, and 
the like, say in clumps of six to a dozen of 4 
kind. I propose giving the names of a few 
only which are especially worthy. It will be 
noticed that the highly-developed show Roses 
which must be planted where they can receive 
that cultural skill so necessary to their perfect 
development do not tind a place here. Those 
kinds marked with an asterisk are extra 
vigorous, and must there receive a position 
where they will not overshadow other subjects, 
although 1 do not suggest that these bold kinds 
should always be relegated to the background. 
It would be an excellent thing if the plants 
could be obtained on their own roots, as such 
relieve one of all anxiety regarding suckers. I 
have purposely made a selection rather than a 
collection, because the variety is now so 
bewildering that the amateur is often at a loss 
to know what to plant. Taking the sturdy 
Rugosa, or Japanese Roses, first, I would 
recommend :— 

BLANC DOUBLE DE CoURBET.—Snowy white ; 
a lovely gem, with elegant buds. 

Mrs. ANTHONY WATERER. —Colour of General 
Jacqueminot, and as fragrant. It will blossom 
up the whole length of the shoots, and should 
not therefore be pruned much, and 

*Сохкар Е. MEYER.—A real acquisition, and 
one everyone should plant. e colour is 
soft pink. А 

ALBA (the single white).—To all whê admire 
single Roses this one always appeals, and its 
lovely fruits are a feature in autumn if birds 
can be kept away from them. 

К. MACRANTHA for delicate beauty is pro- 
bably unsurpassed as a single Rose, and we have 
several hybrids from it, all of which are good 
and distinct. 

AUSTRIAN BRIERS can produce no more 
worthy gems than the single yellow and single 
copper. They are two of the oldest Roses we 
now possess, ог, at least, the copper one iS. . 

НАкнтвохи is another of this group. It is 
pale yellow in colour, and a gem. The variety 
would make a grand clump or a hedge, and 
seems particularly adapted tor this purpose. 

I imagine no one will want to plant the 
sixteen varieties known as Penzance Briers, 
but two at least must be planted. They are 

*ANNE OF  GEIERSTEIN. — Rich, glowing 
crimson ; and 

LADY PENZANCE. = Sep vole 

Other good Roses allied to R. canina are 

JANETS Prine, in which the flowers are 
semi-double, heavily shaded with crimson-lake, 
often striped with same colour. . 

*UNA.—One of the prettiest additions to this 
tribe. The buds are buff, quite long and Tea 
Rose-like, with open single flowers of creamy- 
white. . 

Among the Scotch Roses, in addition to the 
double white, double pink, and red, we have 
what is known as the 5 

YELLOW SCOTCH, which appears identical 
with an old variety known as Williams’ Scotch. 
All of these Scotch Roses are the earliest to 
open, and, for this, invaluable. Iam especially 
fond of the ў 

SINGLE сотон, which can be had in almost 
all colours save yellow. "Then there is that 
beautiful Himalayan variety named 

ALTAICA—worth a special position. Its large 
single blossoms, of a lemon-white colour, 
expand as early as those of any Rose grown. 
The black berries are curious and pretty. . 

STANWELL PERPETUAL needs a word of praise, 
for it is too seldom seen; and yet there is по 
sweeter and more perpetual Rose than this. 
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MME. PLANTIER is one of the Hybrid Noisettes 
which is still cherished for its snowy purity and 
wondrous vigour. A single plant will develop 
into a доо Ace which, when in bloom, 
appears like a snowball. Another excel- 
lent white Rose is 

BLANCHEFLEUR, one of the earliest to unfold 
its blossoms. It is of amuch more lowly stature 
than the last named. 

THE OLD CABBAGE OR PROVENCE Rose needs 
no praise. A group of this seems absolutely 
necessary. The delicious fragrance alone 
demands of us to plant it. 

THE MAIDEN’S BLUSH is another indispensable 
Rose, but I think I would prefer the variety 
Celestial. The colour is better and the form of 
the buds elegant in the extreme. One of the 
most useful white Roses is 

Mme. Harpy, and were it not for the curious 
green centres, which somewhat mar the 

lossom, this would be a Rose much sought 
after. It belongs to the R. damascena section. 
To provide groups of coloured foliage 

К. FERRUGINEA, or rubrifolia, would be an 
excellent subject. Its foliage is very beautiful 
ruby-red, with a glaucous hue. 

Most of the multiflora race are much too 
vigorous for grouping in the way advocated in 
this article, but there are one or two especially 
useful, the best being 

Tue Dawson Козе, and there is no more 
dainty Rose grown. If space can be allowed 
so that the arch-like sprays have freedom to 
develop, a most lovely effect is produced. 

*ELECTRA is certainly the best of the creamy- 
yellow Ramblers, and it has the merit of 
flowering on two-year-old plants, a fact which 
cannot be said of many others. 

*LEUCHTSTERN, with its beautiful Cineraria- 
like sprays, gives a welcome change. There is 
also one especial trait to be remembered in 
these multiflora Roses, their blooms are so 
persistent that their value is considerably 
enhanced thereby. One great fault of the 
many exgnisite single Roses is that they soon 
drop. What a boon it would be to our gardens 
if we could ensure the lovely Carmine Pillar a 
more lengthy period of blossoming, or that it 

the staying powers of Leuchtstern. I 
think the two novelties 

PERLE DES NEIGES and Perpetual Thalia will 
be found very useful for the form of grouping 
herein advocated. Neither appears to possess 
the over-luxuriant vigour of their parents, 
which is rather in their favour. 

ALISTER STELLA GRAY must find a place. I 
consider it one of the most useful of Roses, and 
it is во perpetual. The charming clusters of 
pale yellow tiny flowers are very elegant. 

*Dawn is one of those shrub-like Roses that 
appear to best advantage when isolated in a 

garden. Without doubt the soft tint of 
pink and the simple elegant blossoms are most 
attractive to the eye. 

PıssARDI is another of the semi-double Roses 
that should be found in all gardens. 1% is 
almost as continuous a bloomer as the old 
Monthly Rose, and the Musk-like fragrance 
and even, dwarf growth fit it remarkably well 
for our purpose. 

AnMosA OR HERMOSA when not overdone is 
avery lovely Rose. One tires of it, however, 
when planted by the hundred, as in some 
gardens; a group of, say, two dozen plants 
seems quite enough when we remember how 
many other excellent Roses there are that 
claim our attention. 

FELLENBERG AND * GRUSS AN TEPLITZ, which 
seems to be a glorified relation of the former, 
are two most useful Roses, and they provide 
the colour so much wanted. Gruss an Teplitz 
does not attain its greatest beauty until the 
autumn months, but it is practically indis- 
pensable until something better is produced. 

Barpou Jos and Gloire des Rosamanes аге 
two other grand coloured semi-double Roses, 
really unsurpassed as semi-doubles. 

I much admire the exquisite single Tea 


Roses recently noted in these columns. Where | рас 


à perpetual blossoming is preferred one could 
not do better than grow all of them, but it 
would be better to provide them with a 
somewhat warmer spot than the hardy kinds 
already mentioned. I must not leave out of 
my selection the well-known 

MoxTuLY RosEs.— They are now so numerous 
that it is difficult to makea selection. Certainly 
the Common Blush should be one, and also 





Laurette Messimy. Fabvier, too, is splendid, 
being more decorative, in my opinion, than the 
magnificent - coloured Cramoisie - Superieur. 
Mrs. Bosanquet should find a place in every 
garden, however small. It is very possibly the 
parent of many of the modern Roses which 
appear as Tea-scented varieties. The delicate 
flesh-tinted blossoms are freely produced in fine 
clusters, and when wn on a stem this Rose 
makes a truly magnificent head. 

*Rosa SINICA ANEMONE is so beautiful that 


no grouping would be complete without it. The 
rge, 


glistening foliage and silvery - pink 





Flowering-shoot of Prunus Davidiana. (See page 85.) 


blossoms contrast splendidly, and I look upon 
it as one of the best.of single Roses. Andersonii 
is yet another useful single kind, hardy, com- 
t, and telling when in bloom. Lucida, with 
its charming foliage, and Bellefleur, with its 
brilliant blossoms, are two other worthy, kinds. 
OSA. 


PROPAGATING BANKSIAN ROSES. 


мот you kindly advise me through your paper how to 
propagate the Banksian Rose? I should hke to layera 
shoot if you would give me directions how to do so, and 
also I want to take several cuttings. I have a heated 
greenhouse at my disposal. Would it be best to try and 





strike them in pots in heat or out-of-doors? Also what 
month should I choose, and what kind of wood should I 
select ?—M. E. Brown. 

[The Banksian Rose may be easily propa- 
gaten from cuttings and also by layering. 

ou omitted to say whether your plant is 
growing outdoors or under glass. If the latter, 
then cuttings of the small thin lateral shoots 
of the current year's wth may be inserted 
at once, if firm, taking them off with a 
“heel” of the old wood. You must retain 
some of the foliage, and dibble in the cuttings 
around a 3-inch pot, using a compost of one 
part fine sifted loam and one part silver-sand. 

he pots should be filled to a quarter of their 
depth with fine crocks. After inserting the 
cuttings hold the pots in a bucket of chilled 
water for a few seconds, then place in a frame 
or under a bell-glass in your greenhouse. Fail- 
ing any better arrangement, a box containing 
l inch to 2 inches of sand or Cocoa -nut-fibre 
may be stood on the hot-water pipes, and then 
the pots of cuttings may be placed therein, 
covering them with a sheet of glass. The 
glass should be removed for a few minutes each 
morning to allow surplus moisture to escape. 
The cuttings should also be lightly syringed 
each morning for about a week, then less fre- 
quently. Give all the light possible, but shade 
with a nowapaper from bright sun. In four or 
five weeks the cuttings should be rooted sufti- 
ciently to pot off into small 60 pots, using u 
similar compost, but with rather less sand. 
They will succeed all the better if afforded a 
gentle bottom-heat in your greenhouse. 

Another good plan is to take cuttings in 
June from the flowering shoots of an outdoor 
plant. Dibble around a 5-inch pot, and p'aco 
this latter under a bell-glass outdoors in full 
sun, shading the glass from fierce sun only. 
The cuttings will require similar attention as to 
watering that we advised for those placed in 
the greenhouse, and they should be potted off 
when roots are about 4 inch long, and planted 
out the following May or June. 

LAYERING may be done about June. Select 
a well-ripened growth about as thick as a pen- 
holder, and as near the ground as possible. 
Make a cut about 14 Sahel in length, and 
about 2 feet or less from the end of the growth. 
Insert the knife just beneath an eye or bud, 
and bring it along in a slanting direction, so 
that the knife passes up the centre of the 
shoot. The soil must be dug previously, and 
when the shoot is ready make a hollow with a 
trowel or spade to a depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches, and then bend the shoot where cut 
and push down into the opening. You must 
satisfy yourself that the cut part has not 
broken, and it must rest on the soil. A thin 
piece of wood is ally placed in the cut to 

revent it closing up when bent, as, of course, 
it is from this cut that the albuminous matter 
appears to form the roots. When the layer is 
fixed, a hooked peg should be pluced over tho 
shoot to prevent it springing out of position. 
Press the soil firmly around the layer, and the 
end of shoot that protrudes from soil should 
receive a small stick. Тһе layers should 
remain on the plant at least fifteen months. 
We have dealt rather fully with the subject of 
cuttings and layers, as, of course, the same 
practice would apply to other Roses that are 
rather more difficult to strike than ordinary 
Hybrid Perpetuals.] 


Rose Amateur еуен (H.T.).—I 
thought at one time this Rose was not sufti- 
ciently distinct from its parent Souvenir de 
Mme. Eugene Verdier. However, further 
acquaintance with it has altered my first im- 
pression. It is a very шшр flower, the 
pale lemon-white petals, especially the outer 
ones, being very wide and substantial lt is 
the shape more than the colour which dis- 
tinguishes the variety from its parent. Both 
kinds make splendid pot plants. The huge, 
lobular, very double flowers of Souvenir de 
Mme. E. -Verdier and the fine Amateur 
Teyssier, each with the charming canary- 
yellow shading seen in so many of the Hybrid 
Teas, are beautiful to those who can appreciate 
the distinctions which I allude to. —Rosa. 


Index to Volume X XV.—The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (34.) for Volume XXV. аге 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


THE STAR PRIMULA (PRIMULA 
STELLATA). 


Tus, as free as the native Primrose, is as useful 
for the greenhouse in the winter and early 
spring as any plant that an amateur can grow. 
We welcome it, as it is so distinct from the 
ordinary Chinese Primula, which is sturdy in 
its growth, and somewhat formal in its 
arrangement of flowers. The Star Primula 
produces slender spikes (as may be seen by the 
illustration) considerably over a foot in height, 
with tiers of flowers of distinctly star form, but 
not weak, the petals individually being broad, 
though not overlapping, as in the case of the 
more familiar forms. There is now an extensive 
range of colours. The long stems are an 
advantage when cut flowers are in demand, 
while a few specimens in bloom, each a pyramid 
of flowers, are very effective. To many growers 





people are under the impression that they might 
manage to bloom them in July and August if 
they could somehow have the plants grown for 
them up to that stage, but to take them in 
hand from the time of sowing the seed is just 
a little beyond them. They will tell you that 
their greenhouses are not adapted for them ; 
that their small apparatus could not keep up 
the amount of heat necessary for their success- 
ful culture. To those who share these views I 
only ask for them a fair trial. It is possible to 
grow them from seed, without resorting to a 
stove. It is possible to have a show of bloom 
in a small house, and it is possible to winter 
them without suffering any very great loss in 
number. Raising plante from seed is not only 
most interesting, but it is by far the most 
profitable method in the long run. Tubers, of 
course, commence to bloom sooner, but, if one 
does not mind a little trouble, then plants 
raised from seed will provide many that are 
exquisite in colouring, provided it is purchased 


The Star Primula (Primula stellata). From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


of the Chinese Primula this strain may appear 
a step in the wrong direction, but the plants 
possess the merit of freedom, the blossoms 
appearing in whorls and in great numbers over 
a long season. Being also of taller growth, the 
lants display themselves to greater advantage. 

he light and graceful form of the flowers and 
foliage is quite a refreshing change from the 
huge blooms and squat habit of the Chinese 
Primula as now seen, with flowers as large as a 
five-shilling piece, and carried only some 
6 inches above the pots. 





GLOXINIAS. 


I po not know whether the idea that the 
Gloxinia is too difficult to grow in the amateur's 
Lgs is sharedas much to-day as formerly. 

think it is becoming recognised more each 
year thatit is not the fastidious subject one 
was led to believe it was. Still, much miscon- 
ception yet exists in reference to one of the 
most beautiful of; greenhouse plants. Some 


froma reliable source. You may get a few tubers 
for, say, half-a-crown, but the same amount 
spent in seed will furnish a far greater quantity 
| of plants at the end of twelve months, with a 
| possibility of securing some of exceptional 
merit. A start in seed sowing may be made in 
May, and of all houses none are more suitable 
to grow Gloxinias in than one having a south 
nspect. If one had the option of devoting a 
house solely to their culture, a span-rooted 
house is to be preferred. 

Sowiva sEED.—Have ready а shallow pan, 
| filled with a compost of mellow turf, leat-soil, 
and coarse silver-sand. Pass this through a fine 
‚ sieve, placing the coarsest on the top of the few 
crocks at the bottom, then fill up with the fine 
material, make level, then sow the seed thinly, 
and just cover with soil, and water with a fine 
rose. A little bottom-heat is an advantage, 
either by placing the box in a propagating pit, 
or, failin 
| pipes. This is best done by letting the box 
| stand on a couple of bricks, otherwise there is 








this, on the top of the hot-water | 


a possibility of the soil quickly drying up, 
Failing this arrangement, place the box on a 
sunny shelf near the glass, but cover it witha 
sheet of paper, which will help to conserve the 
moisture, or the soil in this ‘pottia will 
quickly become dry and hard, and the chances 
are that the seed will a long time in 
germinating. Gloxinias revel in a close, moist 
atmosphere, and therefore at the earliest stage, 
when the seedlings are pushing their way 
through the surface of the soil, they should be 
encouraged by overhead waterings in a mor- 
ing with tepid water, administered with a fine 
rose. Do not defer potting too long. As soon 
us the seedlings are well into their second leaf, 
und before they begin to crowd one another, 
remove them carefully with a blunt stick from 
the seed-pan, and put them in thumb pots, in 
similar compost. It is now that another danger 
presents itself, or, rather, a similar one to the 
first—that of the plants feeling the loss of 
moisture from the wider area of the seed-pan, 
It is, of course, easy to understand 
how, if placed on a shelf in small 
pots, they quickly become dry, and 
some arrangement should be made 
to obviate this. Instead of placin 
each pot separately on a shelf, 
have ready a shallow box or tray, 
and into this place some Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or fine ashes ; the latter 
are the best, for they will hold a 
certain amount of moisture whilst 
draining off superfluous water. Set 
the box on a sunny shelf, but afford 
some means of warding off the 
strong rays of sun. Pot on again 
as required, and again into 5-inch 
or 6-inch size pots. For the last 
potting a little half-decayed cow- 
manure may be added to the com- 
post, although this is not essential, 
or stimulants may be given at a 
later stage. Plants from seed sown 
in January will bloom the same 
autumn. Some few plants from a 
May sowing may show buds in 
September, but it is best to remove 
these. When the plants have dried 
off place the pots in a warm, dry 
ition—not too warm—in the 
ouse, and start them into growth 
in January or February. ring 
the summer you will have a bril- 
liant display, the colours varying 
from purest white through crimson 
to violet, with handsome foliage 
covering the sides of the pots. 
Such plants will add a beauty and 
freshness to the greenhouse, and 
will be most acceptable when in 
bloom for windows and tables. 
Gloxinias are not the difficult sub- 
jects many believe them to be, 
and, whilst their culture in a stove 
is easier, they may be grown with 
Fuchsias, Primulas, Balsams, and 
the other subjects to be found in 
a mixed collection. F. D. 





IMANTOPHYLLUM MINIA- 
TUM SPLENDENS. 

Some large plants of this Lily in 
10-inch pots have been -making à 
fine display for several.weeks past, nearly 
every crown having sent up a spike or truss 
of flowers. Three seasons these plants 
were in a bad state at the roots, and the 
foliage was poor and lacking vigour. i 
ting in a more suitable rooting medium, and 
a good growth in an intermediate tempera- 
ture afterwards, soon altered their appearance, 
and this, combined with a thorough rest, 
brought about better results the following 
spring. The same tactics were again pursued 
last season, the plants this time being placed 
outdoors to undergo a period of rest and to 

ripen the crowns after they had comple 
growth. They were housed with Azaleas and 
other hard-wooded plants in the autumn, and 
kept cool until the beginning of February, 
when they were placed in a vinar jue being 
started, the result being as stated above. There 
is really no difficulty in flowering these plants, 
as with attention they can be made to bloom 
regularly every season. Many-in mistaken 





| kindness overpot them, they being rewarded 
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with few flowers, and an abundance of foliage | roots that it is no unusual occurrence to have 
inconsequence. Others, again, omit doing so at | the sides of some of the pots split, and some- 
all, or but seldom, and the plants in course of | times burst right out. A. W. 
time get into а debilitated condition, and are 
often seen more fit for the rubbish heap than . 
anythimg else. Ilike to partially shake them GREENHOUSE ACACIAS. 
out each season, and use pots no larger than is ; TuE genus Acacia is а very extensive опе, 
Some 400 species or thereabouts 
being known to botanists, but, in 
all probability, less than a quar- 
ter of this number is in cultiva- 
tion. Though some occur in 
other parts of the world, Austra- 
lia is essentially the home of the 
Acacia family, some of them 
attaining such a size as to render 
them valuable timber trees, while 
others are but dwarf bushes. In 
South Africa, California, and 
along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean some of the species are 
uite naturalised, particularl 
the Silver Wattle (Acacia deal- 
bata) and its immediate allies, 
which, under the name of Mim- 
osa, are largely sent to this 
country in a cut state from the 
Riviera during the early months 
of the year. This species, which 
is essentially а tree, is remark- 
ably handsome, but at the same 
time a lofty structure is needed 
for its development, unless it be 
in particularly favoured spots in 
the south-west, where it is hardy. 
As showing the t diversity 
existing among the members of 
the genus, this tree, with its 
prettily divided leaves of an 
almost silvery, glaucescent hue, 
may be contrasted with Acacia 
Drummondi, of which a good 
flowering example may be grown 
in a 6-inch pot. Acacia Drum- 
mondi and a few others are stan- 
dard market plants, and good 
examples may be seen during 
the spring months in the florists 
shops of London. A selection 
of the very best for flower- 
ing in comparatively small 
plants, thus placing them within 
reach of the cultivator with a 
glass structure of moderate di- 
mensions, would include the fol- 
lowing :— 

Acacia DRUMMONDI.—In this 
species the cylindrical shaped 
spikes of blossoms are of a pale 
yellow tint, the dark green of 
the foliage serving admirably as 
a setting thereto. A native of 
the Swan River district of West- 
ern Australia, this needs for its 
successful culture a compost 
containing a good proportion of 
sandy peat. 

ACACIA ARMATA. — A large- 
growing shrub or small tree, 
which, if propagated from cut- 
tings, will flower well in pots 
5 inches or 6 inches in diame- 
ter. This is as popular a mar- 
ket plant as the preceding, and 
is altogether more robust in con- 
stitution. It is of dense growth, 
plentifully furnished with small 
ovate, very dark green leaves, 
and bears a profusion of deep 
golden-yellow blossoms disposed 
in small globular-shaped heads, 
as may be seen by the illustra- 
tion herewith. hey possess a 
very pleasing fragrance. 

ACACIA CULTRIFORMIS. — Re- 
markable for its curious knife- 
shaped leaves, and their intense 
glaucous colour. The flowers 
are of a golden-yellow tint, and 
being freely borne on the semi- 
absolutely necessary, and to mix a liberal; pendulous shoots a very pretty effect is pro- 
quantity of crushed mortar rubbish with the . duced. 
rx which consists of turfy loam and leaf- ACACIA HASTULATA.—A very distinct species 
mould, three-fourths of the former to one- | with small, triangular, sharp-pointed laces 
fourth of the latter, with a good sprinkling of | and pale, straw - coloured аын. Lon 
coarse sand. In this they make bold, leathery- | shoots are made annually which are crowd 
looking leaves, and form such an abundance of | with leaves throughout their entire length, and 




















Acacia armata, 


the flowers being borne in nearly every axil 
form densely packed wreaths. 

ACACIA LINEATA.— The flowers of this form 
little golden balls, which, associated with the 
small, narrow leaves, have a very pretty effect. 
A particularly neat-growing species, and in 
every way a desirable one. 

ACACIA LONGIFOLIA FLORIBUNDA.—More free 
flowering than the typical A. longifolia, this is 
a distinct and ornamental kind. "The leaves of 
this are often 4 inches to 5 inches long, and the 
flowers, borne in cylindrical spikes, are soft 

ellow in hue. A vigorous grower, with long, 

Jillow-like shoots if planted out, but under 
pot culture it will flower well in bush form. 

ACACIA OVATA (syn. A. obliqua).—A freely- 
branched, bushy plant of neat growth, clothed 
with small ovate leaves, and bearing rich 

olden - yellow flowers in great profusion. 

ithin the last few years this has become very 
popular for market. 

CACIA PLATYPTERA. — Totally devoid of 
leaves, the branches of this are peculiarly 
winged, which feature, combined with the fact 
that the flowers are borne in late autumn and 
early winter, renders this quite distinct. Like 
A. Drummondi, this needs a good proportion 
of peat in the soil. 

ACACIA PULCHELLA.— This has little, neat, 
much-divided leaves, and very slender shoots 
more or less spiny. The flowers are of a deep 
golden-yellow tint. 

ACACIA RiCEANA.—AÀ species of such а pen- 
dulous style of growth that it is seen to the 





Acacia Riceana, 


best advantage when treated as a roof or rafter 
plant, as in this way the thong-like shoots hang 
down for a considerable distance (see figure), 
and when clothed with its cream -coloured 
blossoms a specimen of this is very attractive. 

ACACIA VERTICILLATA. — This forms when 

lanted out a large bush 10 feet or a dozen 
feet high, and in some cases nearly as much 
through. It can also be flowered as a pot 
plant, but not in so small a state as some of 
the others. The leaves of this are very narrow, 
and are almost hidden by the wealth of 
blossoms. 

The cultural requirements of these Acacias 
are not at all exacting. They (except those 
specified) need a compost of about equal parts 
of loam and peat, and may during the summer 
be stood out-of-doors. Kepotting, if needed, 
should be done directly after flowering, unless 
the plants are cut back, when it is necessary to 
wait till the young shoots are about a quarter 
of an inch long. T. 





Plants for han -baskets in east posi- 
tion.—May I ask the favour of your telling me through 
the medium of your interesting paper what flowers T 
should grow in baskets hanging in divisions of verandah ? 
The aspect is due east, and though 400 feet altitude, the 
sun in summer is very strong. Ihave tried Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums in good soil, and shaded flower-pots with 

per against heat, but to no purpose. It is the sun that 
Nea the mischief. Grow the plants will not, and the 
leaves soon die.—NovicF. 

[The difficulty which you have to contend 


with in reference to the culture of plants in 
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baskets hanging from a verandah in an east 
position and exposed to the sun is the common 
experience of not a few. It may generally be 
traced to а bad start. In the first place, 
baskets should be well lined with Moss, and 
over this a thin layer of turf (new), subse- 

uently filling up with fine compost. It is 
obvious that plants in baskets exposed to the 
sun most Mf the day quickly fade if not pro- 

rly lookd after, but if a little extra trouble 
is taken at the commencement of the season to 
well line the interior as described, much mois- 
ture can be conserved. Even with this it will 
be found necessary to take the baskets down 
in hot weather and thoroughly soak them 
morning and night. Now, of all subjects none 
аге better fitted for suspending in baskets in 
this way than the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
und 1 always recommend them where trailing 
plants are desired, because from a long expe- 
rience I have seldom knowu them to fail, if 
given a good start. A useful companion to 
these will be found in Campanula isophylla 
(blue), and alba (white). І have grown 
Fuchsias, too, in baskets with a good measure 
of success, but I must admit that they entail 
a little trouble hanging in an eastern aspect. 
Arabella and Lord Beaconsfield are a couple 
that never fail to bloom well. My contention, 
therefore, that if extra precaution is taken at 
the time the baskets are filled to ensure a 
sufficiency of soil for the season and give the 
plants a little more attention than one would 
zive plants standing on a stage, one may have 

skets of real beauty for many months in the 
year, although they may happen to be located 
in an east position. As a rule, the baskets 
used are much too small, the plants are 
cramped and never have a proper chance, and 
then one is apt to write them down as failures, 
whereas it is a want of proper arrangement in 
not giving the roots the needful room. I am 
sure that if this point received more attention 
falares with hanging-baskets would be fewer. 
—W.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


SPRING FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Іх my own case the late winter Chrysanthe- 
mums lasted well into January, and from then, 
until the earliest of the spring flowers appear, 
our rooms lack that cheerfulness which flowers, 
however few, never fail to impart. At the 
peent moment we have Daffodils in abundance. 

hese can be grown with comparatively little 
trouble, and no other bulbous plant seems to 
compare with them in the generous character of 
the display. The handsome Trumpet Narcissus 
lends itself well to large and imposing-looking 
receptacles. Golden Spur, the early-flowering, 
rich yellow self, will make an attractive dis- 
play in vases of medium size. Such varieties 
as Empress, Grandee, and Horsfieldi, in the 
bicolor section, are seen to advantage in vessels 
of larger size ; and the same remark applies to 
the large yellow flowers of the popular Emperor. 
Some of the smaller-flowered varieties, such as 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain, look well in bowls 
and smaller vases, and these receptacles may 
be dotted about here and there in the dwelling 
rooms. The picture may be varied from time 
to time with a display made up entirely of the 
Chalice-cupped or Star Narcissi, or these in 
association with the trumpet forms. Ав an 
instance, take the large and handsome blooms 
of Sir Watkin, with its sulphur perianth and 
large yellow cup, and make a large vase of this 
variety quite alone. Contrast with it other 
rather smaller vases of Figaro, Cynosure, or 
kindred sorts, each having a yellow perianth 
and orange-tinted cup. Then the refined and 
pleasing short, chalice-cupped varieties—of 
which Barri conspicuus is a splendid represen- 
tative—will make a most delightful display. 
The blooms may be gathered with long stems, 
. and for trumpet vases and other bold displays 

they are invaluable. The Leedsii type is 
exceedingly chaste for decoration. Mrs. ben 
try, Minnie Hume, and blooms of the type 
are charming for drawing-room decorations. 
Each of the varieties mentioned above costs 
very little, and they may be purchased in large 
numbers at a ridiculously low rate, ео that the 
most slender purse need not be inconvenienced. 

In arranging the Daffodils in the many and 
varied receptacles that now find favour, their 


disposition is simplified if they be arranged 


lightly and crowding avoided. 
arrangement of flowers cannot be brought 
about when the blooms are crowded. If the 
simple rule be observed of making each flower, 
80 to say, speak for itself, the arranging is con- 
siderably simplified. Make free use of the 
lovely green spiky foliage of the Daffodils 
themselves. Arrange the latter so that it 
stands out clearly from the flowers, and the 
display will be enhanced thereby. Under 
artificial light the Daffodils are excellent. In 
the case of the vase herewith figured, the 
Narcissi look well arranged among the sprays 
of Laurel, and the flowers, being few in number 
and lightly and carelessly placed, are seen to 
the best advantage, a condition that cannot be 
attained when they are huddled up together, 
as is frequently the case. 

The Tulips, too, are also coming into flower, 


An artistic | 


| 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. | 


1 OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

| THESE are undoubtedly gaining in popularity. 
| As their culture is so easy and the display of 
| blossoms во abundant, this is not to be won. 
i dered at, but one notices in many instances 
| that inferior sorts are still grown. Few plants 
| are cheaper to buy than the best of these, and 
| there is no need to have a large number of 
varieties. As in the case of all popular plants, 
raisers of seedlings are occupied in improve- 
; ment. New shades of colour might be welcome, 
| but it does not seem possible to beat some of 
,those sorts we aid) have. I look upon 
Mme. Marie Masse as the ideal outdoor 
Chrysanthemum. Yet even this is wanting 
in hardiness. It may have been the continual 
wet of last year, but certain it is that a very 


especially those grown in a cool greenhouse. | large number of plants failed to pass through 


The yellows and the crimsons are handsome 
and striking, either used alone or together. 
For artificial light the two colours just referred 
to are effective, and, as a change from the Daffo- 
dils, they might well be used occasionally. 
Tulips of a pink, rose, or white shade, and 
those with fancy markings of some of the softer 


‚ the winter. 


I know of one case where an acre 
of the variety Crimson Marie Masse all died, 
except about a dozen roots. It may be well, 
therefore, another year that the plants be 


‚ lifted after flowering and protected in frames. 


' This plant is very free in producing root 
suckers for propagating, yet if deaths occur in 


colours, are seen to advantage in a natural | the manner named, even this will not prevent 





Narvissi and Laurel leaves in а vase, 


light. For this reason, they have a special 
value for drawing-room decorations or other 
ч where the most is wanted of a display 
uring the daytime. To crowd these blooms in 
the various receptacles is fatal to a successful 
issue. Dispose them lightly in the vases, where 
they naturally overhang slightly, and where, 
in conjunction with a few pieces of their blue- 
ge foliage, the picture is completed. 

rranged in stately trumpet vases, or some of 
the larger bowls, Tulips are beautiful The 
hardy border Primroses and Polyanthuses are 
already making a brave show, and these flowers 
are interesting when gathered with care, and 
judiciously arranged. The Wallflowers, too, 
are always welcome. Fragrant flowers always 
appear to have an advantage over others with- 
out this much valued quality, and a few 
blossoms in a room never fail to assert their 
presence. The blood-red, with the rich and 
glorious orange-yellow sorts, make a charm- 
ing and effective contrast when arranged 
together or in vases of separate colours, in close 
proximity to one another. Wallflowers are 
often bunched up tightly, in which case the 
display is never very interesting, and the 
flowers last but a short time. The water in the 
vases, ctc., should be frequently ke Я 


а scarcity. Why {һе above should be named 
* Crimson," I do not know. Bronze Marie 
Masse would be a better description. We 
want a pure white sport in this family. Ralph 
Curtis is a grand variety, but the blooms are 
of a creamy shade. Rabbie Burns, a salmon- 
pink sport of the family, seems a long time m 
getting known. It has been out some few 
years, but is not often met with. In Horace 
artin we have a really good yellow. The nev 
variety Carrie is thought by some to be better. | 
Istill have a great regard for the old variety 
Mme. Desgrange. The flowers of this might 


be whiter, I know. It is pure enough 
under glass. There is really room for 
a pure white in all weathers with а 


habit of growth equal to the last-named, of 
Mme. Marie Masse. G. Wermig, the yellow 
sport, varies in the shades of colour. Some arê 
deep in tint, others are light; and for all 
ordinary purposes one does not require the 
sorts which ко by the names of Mrs. Burrell 
and Mrs. Hawkins; they are not distinct 
enough from the above. Lemon Queen 1s &| 
good early yellow—-really a deep pus 
Ivy Stark, to my thinking, is the best bronze. 
Comtesse Foucher de Cariel has bright bronze) 
flowers, but they do not, in all instances, open 
well. Mons. Dupuis is good, and very сату, 
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Ambrose Thomas is a reddish-bronze variety ; 
this is a true early-flowering kind. Market 
White and Parisiana both have white blossoms 
vf fine quality ; but they do not like the hardy 
treatment of outdoor culture; neither do M. 
Gustave Grunerwald and its sports, Mrs. R. 
Mollinson and Louis Lemaire, nor that choice 
kind, Mytchett White. In crimson, without 
other shades, Jules Mary is first-rate. Harvest 
Home and Goacher’s Crimson have flowers 
tipped with yellow. They are both very fine. 
The flowers of the latter are the bigger, and 
the habit of the plant dwarfer; but in freedom of 
blossoming the former is thefinerkind. Ryecroft 
Crimson is apparently little known. It isa first- 
rate early kind. Theshade is of a chestnut hue, 
and in every way it can be recommended. The 
above named are but a few of the hundreds of 
varieties in lists, yet I venture to state that 
they would be picked out as the most striking 
when in flower, and they have other qualities, 
such as free growth and earliness.  Ryecroft 
Glory, Nellie Brown, the former deep yellow, the 
latter orange colour; O. J. Quintus, mauve; 
and White O. J. Quintus are four splendid 
kinds, but they do not bloom until well on in 
September ; in fact, more often in October, 
and are thus exposed to frosts. 

The culture of early Chrysanthemums is 
easy. Give them well dug and manured soil, 
and plant them about 18 inches apart. Young 
rooted plants struck about March are prefer- 
able to the old roots parted or big suckers. 
Many who do not know the plants think the 
comparative smallness of them at this time of 
the year is against their flowering, but it is 
astonishing how fast they grow when once 
established. Do not plant out until quite late 
in April, and I do not think topping the plants 
at all advisable. A better balanced plant 
later is obtained by letting the natural habit 
have no check. А stick to each plant should 
be given whilst young to prevent damage 
through wind. Н. 8. 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN POTS, 


THERE are a few varieties among the early- 
fiowering kinds that are especially valuable 
as pot plants. I refer to those known as the 
Marie Masse sports. "These flower by the end 
of August and early September, at a time when 
window-boxes and the like are beginning to 
get shabby. А bright appearance may be 
kept up until quite late in autumn by the 
use of Chrysanthemums grown in pots. <A 
first-rate pink is the type Mme. Marie Masse. 
A bronze is found in Crimson Marie Masse, 
and a splendid yellow in Horace Martin. 
Ralph Curtis has flowers of a creamy tint, but 
white enough for most people. The least 
known of the Masse sports is Rabbie Burns. 
This has flowers of a salmon-pink shade and is 
very pretty. We have, therefore, five different 
«hades of colour, and the plants in all cases are 
alike in growth. The habit is branching. The 
blooms are about 3 inches across, of a shaggy 
Japanese character and bornein rich abundance. 
The roots, too, of these particular kinds grow 
into a mass, and the plants lift from the open 
round well. But still, however well the plants 
fiit, а check is given at a time when the blooms 
are opening, and they are consequently injured. 
This is why I would recommend pot culture. 
Cuttings are put in at any time during April. 
They are rooted in a cool-frame, either dibbled 
into shallow Boxes Pea with ы ог d the 
edges of pots. Shade is required as well as an 
es enia on watering. When rooted they are 
potted singly, and as soon as the roots reach 
the sides of the pots are removed into those of 
5ineh diameter. In this size they are allowed 
to flower. After the plunts have become 
established in the small pots I grow them in 
the open, standing them well apart on a hard 
ash bottom, and put a stick to the stem of each 
plant. Little else is required, except regular 
watering. I would not top the growths, but 
early flower-buds may be removed. I mean 
those that come as early as July. Applications 
of weak liquid-manure should be regular, say 
twice a week from the time the pots 
йге well filled with roots. This prevents the 
plants getting a stunted and starved look, and 
keeps ihe leaves of a healthy green colour. The 
white variety, Mme. Desgrange, and its yellow 
sport, G. Wermig, also adapt themselves to pot 
culture, being of a bushy habit of growth. We 


should hear a great deal more of these two 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums were they 
new. But they are not quite so early as are 
the Marie Masse sports. Goacher’s Crimson is 
a capital kind, but the fault here again is that 
of its being a trifle late. Market White is good 
for pot culture. The plant, however, is not so 


especially recommended. This remark also 
applies to М. Grunerwald, pink; Mrs. К. 
Mollison, bronze ; and Parisiana, white. 

В. W. S. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE MUSSEL SCALE. 


Tur Mussel Scale (Mytilaspis pomorum), or 
Oyster-shell Bark Louse, as it is sometimes 
called, is, according to an article in the March 
number of “The Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture," found chiefly on Apple, but also 
on Pear, Currant, Plum, Hawthorn, and Black- 
thorn. This pest, one of the most injurious 
British scale insects, is also found in North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, having been imported on nursery stock. 
In this latter way it is also largely distributed 
in this country. The necessity of fumigatin, 
young stock before planting is thus rendered 
essential, and should be done by all nursery- 
men before their stock is sent out. A few 
scales may easily escape detection and so set up 
a lurge colony, to the detriment and even deat 
of the tree. There is no district in England 
where this pest does not occur in greater or 
less abundance. Old trees and neglected 
orchards chiefly encourage it, but young stock 
suffer far more than old. This scale insect is 
frequently taken for growths on the bark ; but 
the scale is the product of a minute insect 
belonging to the Coccide. The male and 
female scales differ in appearance and size, the 
former being seldom observed. The insect 
damages the trees by sucking out the sap with 
a long, flexible mouth, which it inserts into the 
plant tissues. It occurs not only on the trunk 
and boughs, but also on the leaf and fruit. 
Foreign Apples are frequently imported covered 
with this and other scale pests. The scale, as 
in all Coccidæ, is а product formed by the 
insect which lives beneath it, partly by excre- 
tions from its body, partly by the cast skins of 
the insect, the so-called exuviæ. 

LIFE mnrsronv.— The female scale is about 
one-eighth of an inch long. It is rounded at 
the end, but tapers to a point at the head ; it 
may be straight or curved, and even much con- 
torted. In colour it varies from deep brown to 
almost grey. The male scale is much smaller 
than the female. 'Тһе eggs are laid by the 
sedentary female under the scale. They 
resemble to the naked eye small whitish dust. 
As many as eighty may be counted under a 
single scale, but the number varies consider- 
ably. The eggs give rise in the early summer 
to very small, active six-legged larve, which 
crawl from beneath the scales, and may be dis- 
tributed from tree to tree by the wind, by 
birds, and by predatory insects, such as lady- 
birds. They are about one-hundredth of an 
inch long. In a short time they fix themselves 
to the plant by their short proboscis and draw 
away the sap; the scale then commences to 
form by the excretion of a few waxy threads 
and gradually grows. During this period the 
larva loses its legs and becomes converted into 
a fleshy legless creature; the female remains 
feeding beneath the scale, and is provided with 
a long flexible proboscis, which is inserted into 
the tissues of the plant. Towards the end of 
the summer she deposits her eggs and dies, 
her shrivelled skin remaining beneath the 
scale. If the larva is going to me a male, 
not only is a different scale produced (most 
often upon the leaves), but a totally different 
mature insect. arho male pado ve kind of 

upal stage and esca rom the e asa 
al winged insect. The males are very rare, 
most of the females reproducing asexually. A 
single brood normally exists in this country. 
Scales have many natural enemies, but this 
species and those that attack the Currant in 
this country are not materially lessened -by 
them. Amongst the natural enemies birds 
alone do any good. The Paride or tits and a 
few other birds, such as the tree-creeper and 
wryneck, feed upon this scale. Ladybirds and 





easy to keep in health as those which аге | he 
| these minute parasites, also to encogfrage those 











their larve eat scale, but none seem very par- 
tial to the mussel scale in Great Britain. 
Minute hymenoptera (Chalcidid) also live as 
parasites upon them, but seldom do any appre- 
ciable good. 

TREATMENT.—The only sound advice that 
can be given to fruit growers is to go on wash- 
ing and ignore the infinitesimal given by 


useful birds, the tits, in orchard Md garden. 
The trunk, etc., of all trees must be kept clean 

-i.e., free from rough bark, Moss, and Lichens. 
This can be done by washing in winter with 
caustic alkali wash, which at the same time 
corrodes and loosens the scales from the trees. 
Badly infested trees should also be sprayed in 
the early summer—about the middle of June— 
with paraffin emulsion, two or three times, at 
intervals of a few days. This kills numbers 
of the young and corrodes away to some extent 
any remaining scales. Whitewashing the 
trunks of the trees as far as the forks of the 
boughs does some good and helps to keep the 
wood in a healthy state. All young stock 
should be treated in order to destroy the scale, 
before or soon after being planted. The best 
method is fumigation with hydrocyanic acid 
gas, the most valuable scale remedy. The 
bushes or young trees should be placed in a box 
or canvas tent of known capacity and subjected 
to the fumes of hydrocyanic acid gas for one 
hour. Large numbers can be treated at once at 
little expense. After the stock is stacked 
under the tent or in the box a jar should be 
placed on the floor, and then water placed in 
it. Sulphuric acid is added to the water, and 
then the cyanide of potassium, wrapped in 
blotting paper, dropped into the acid and 
water. The proportions are as follows: $ 07. 
of cyanide of potassium, 1 oz. of sulphuric acid, 
li oz. of water for 250 cubic feet of space. 
This can, of course, be reduced according to 
the size of the fumigating box or tent. It must 
be remembered that the gas is deadly poisonous 
to man, and that the cyanide of potassium is 
also a deadly poison. The fumes inust not be 
breathed. ‘The cyanide should be in small 
lumps, wrapped in blotting paper, and then 
dropped into the acid and water, and the box 
or tent rapidly closed. When opened at the 
end of an hour, it should be done so that the 
wind blows the fumes away from the operator, 
апа left to ventilate for haif an hour before the 
Stock is removed. 


Grubs (No name on Letter).—The grub that you sent 
without any accompanying letter was the larva or grub of 
one of the rove beetles, but of what species I cannot tell. 
These beetles, and their grubs also, feed on animal matter, 
living on smaller insects, grubs, etc., and are perfectly 
harmless to plants of all kinds. The rove beetle that is 
best known is that with the common name of ** the devil's 
coach-horse." It is a long black insect which may often 
be seen running across garden paths with its tail turned 
over its back.—G. 8. S. 

Snails in garden. —Will you kindly tell me whether 
Тат to regard these small snails as friends or enemies? I 
found them grouped in dozens at the roots of my peren- 
nials on the surface of the ground. Ought I to hunt them 
out? Itakethis opportunity of thanking you for your 
very helpful letter about my Potatoes.—B. W. G. 

[The snails you sent are specimens of a 
common snail, Helix rufescens. They cannot 
certainly be considered as friends, but whether 
they wil do any apparent injury to your 
plants is another question. It would be safer 
to clear them out, as the snails are unques- 
tionably vegetable feeders.—G. S. S.] 

Insects in Mushroom-bed.—The insects I send 
were found оп the surface of an old Mushroom-bed in a 
house. What are they? Would they injure the Mush- 
rooms or plants? What is the best way to get rid of 
them ?—F. E. B. 

[The little insects which you send belong to 
the family Poduride or springtails. They are 
often found in very large numbers together, 
and at times considerably injure Mushrooms, 
as they feed on the skins of the young Mush- 
rooms, causing them to shrivel. They may be 
killed by pouring boiling or very hot water 
over them, or by wetting the soil thoroughly 
with рагайїп emulsion well diluted, or some 
other insecticide. .You might try a. strong 
solution of nitrate of soda ог common salt. — 
G. S. 8.] 


Trailing plants.—There are few gardens or green- 
houses where plants having a trailing habit cannot be 
used with good effect. Hanging baskets, shelves in the 
house, window-boxes, and baskets out-of-doors all lend 
themselves to this. Lobelias, Heliotropes, Nasturtiums, 
Fuchsias, and Campanulas are all useful, while Begonias 
look well when grown in baskets in a house, — DEREY. 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Ого plantations or beds of Strawberry plants 
having had the soil about them much beaten 
by the heavy winter rains, and to a serious 
extent the manurial properties washed down 
beyond the root area, should now receive some 
attention. It is a good plan, assuming that 
all runners and weeds have been cleared off 
porca to stir the surface of the soil 
between the rows with a fork to a depth of 
2 inches. That is of too shallow a depth to 
materially interfere with the old roots, and, 
indeed, if some be destroyed, no harm is done, 
as this is just the time of year when new ones 
are being put forth. Where guano, fish- 
manure, or any good artificial manure can be 
had, it is a good plan to sprinkle some thinly 
along between the rows, and to at once hoe it 
in, then follow with well decayed short stable- 
manure, as that will both wash into the soil 
und also greatly help to nourish the new roots 
as they are being formed. 

There is, perhaps, no time of the year when 
top manure dressings of this nature are of more 
value than just now. The greater sun heat 
excites crown or leaf growth, and that reacts 
òn the roots, and induces in them very active 
movement. The effect is to strengthen the 
crowns and flowering trusses, to give to the 
flowers increased fertility, and finally to pro- 
duce very fine fruit. The next best time to 
give top-dressings of this nature, or else heavy 
soakings of manure water, is after the fruitin 
season is over, all runners having been rooted 
and removed, then the succeeding year's 
crowns are in course of creation, and a manure 
dressing helps them greatly. The present 
manure dressings will not at all injuriously 
affect the summer fruit. Not only ere then 
will the dressing have become well washed, but 
a very thin dressing of straw laid on it so soon 
as the flowers have set suffices to keep the fruit 
quite clean. 

Amateur Strawberry growers will do well to 
follow professional gardeners' methods in crop- 
ping. They plant a new breadth with Мо, 
rooted runners every year, and allow no breadt 
to remain over the third year. No sooner is 
the third season's crop taken offthan the plants 
йге cleared away, and a crop of Broccoli or 
Cabbage planted. That portion of ground 
should be cropped with vegetables, and be well 
manured two yéars at least ere it is again 
planted with Strawberries. All ground to be 
80 planted should be well trenched fully 2 feet 
in depth for a vegetable crop in the winter 
preceding the next Strawberry planting. 

anure should be put down between the top 
and the lower spits, with some quite short well 
worked into the upper soil. The vegetable 
crop should be one of early dwarf Peas, 
Potatoes, or Cauliflowers. Such a crop will be 
off in July, and by the end of that month there 
will be plenty of strong rooted runners to plant 
out. Few who have but small gardens would 
perhaps care to follow another course the 
gardener adopts in obtaining early runners. 
For that purpose, he plants in September a 
couple of rows of strong-rooted runners of, say, 
Royal Sovereign, or other good variety. In 
the spring all bloom trusses are gathered from 
those, and they begin to throw runners much 
earlier than do fruiting plants. These early 
runners are specially valuable for pot culture 
and early forcing. But where runners 
nre looked for from fruiting plants, the 
strongest should be sought for, and either 
be layered: singly into small pots filled 
with good soil, or, having а basket full 
of good fine soil at hand, forking up the 
ground just under the selected runner, adding 
a handful of the fine soil, then fixing the runner 
into it, and putting in a peg to secure it in its 
place. In six weeks such treated runners, then 
well rooted, can be lifted with good balls of 
soil and roots and be planted in the prepared 

round, there to remain and fruit. Any 
»readth or stock of older plants that fails to 
fruit well should not be perpetuated by 
runners, as the strain may in time become 
barren. Always plant in rows 2 feet apart and 
in the rows 15 inches apart. Although the 
plants for the first season do not need all the 
space, they do the second and third years. 
Btrawberry breadths pay well for good culture 











and liberal manuring, but the good culture 
must include trench round and the selec- 
tion of strong, early, well-rooted runners. 1 

А. D. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


IT is not too late to prune established fruit- 
trees, but any planted since January, especially 
standard orchard trees, are better left alone for 
the first year, till more root growth is developed. 
If pruned in the second year а 1 founda- 
tion for the future tree will be laid. I will 
deal now specially with Apples, Plums, and 
Pears, forming, as they do, the staple fruit for 
the million. 

The object in pruning is to regulate the 
growth by shortening back and thinning out 
weakly and useless growths, as the case may 
be. Ido not propose now to speak on pruning in 
relation to all forms of fruit-trees, but rather 
to the underlying principles which govern the 
whole. Some time ago there was a good deal 
of discussion in a leading weekly on the merits 
of pruning or non-pruning, апа the ultimate 


results on the fruit bearing capacity of the | 
The arguments were confined to pruning | 


tree. 
the branches only, without regard to the roots, 
which should have been considered also. It is 
generally admitted that an unpruned tree will 


| carry the earliest crops, but it might be that 
| through a timely увы SE ргашор you would 


have to sacrifice a well formed and balanced tree. 
The growth of both root and branch should be 
as nearly as possible reciprocal, but as regards 
standards and bush trees, the more the head 
is pruned во much more undesirable wood is 
made ; therefore, if the tree is already furnished 
with uncrowded bearing wood, all that is neces- 
sary is to thin and cut out weakly growths and 
cross branches, also shortening back any very 
long growths to a reasonable limit. Plum- 
trees аге more impatient of pruning than either 
Apples or Pears, and do not require it so often, 
especiully if periodical root-pruning is practical. 
Therefore, it should be the aim of the grower 
not to unduly prune the head to obtain fertility. 
but rather to check too much root growth. 
Either plan should not come into operation on 
the tree at the same time or season as it would 
tend to lower its vitality, and stunted growth 
is as undesirable as being too exuberant. Root 
pruning . checks excessive vigour in the top- 
growth, and is practised with a view to 
promote fruit-bearing spurs. Beside the other 
reasons already given, Apples and Pears 
grafted on the Paradise and Quince stocks have 
a tendency to a dwarf habit of growth, and 
come much earlier into bearing. Whatever 
pruning is done to these trees should be by 
summer pinching back of the shoots and 
thinning out earlier or later in July or August, 
according to the varieties and climate. ОЁ 
course, the roots will require occasional atten- 
tion, the same as the standard orchard trees. 
The pyramid form of growth is now most in 
favour for the Pear. e latter can be recom- 
mended for cultivation by amateurs and 
cottagers, as the trees bear much earlier and 
often carry finer and better-flavoured fruit than 
that obtained from standard orchard trees. In 
the case of orchards, many are neglected at a 
certain stage of their growth by not adopting 
a system of cutting down any old, worthless 
trees and filling up their places by a judicious 
planting of some good, robust, young trees 
of approved sorts for bearing. By proper 
attention. to this matter and a systematic 
proving of the other trees, an orchard may be 

ept in a fruit-bearing state for many years 
longer than otherwise would have been the 
case. 

In reference, therefore, to pruning there 
ате two main reasons why it should have 
attention. First, to induce the tree to send 
out in a right direction sufficient branches of 
the right sort to form a well-shaped fruit- 
bearing tree. If the tree is of robust growth 
and sends out a quantity of sappy unripened 
shoots, more drastic pruning will probably be 

uired than for a tree of less vigorous habit, 
but which forms a greater quantity of well- 
ripened fruit-bearing wood. Another reason is 
that the removal of superfluous branches 
and the cutting off of superfluous and tap- 
roots at certain times are a safe course 
to adopt in order to maintain a healthy 


balance in the growth of the tree and its root- 





producing powers. The pruning of branches 
must be done in harmony with the needs of 
root development, and also of soil and subsoil, 
It is, no doubt, more difficult to prune or lift 
the roots of a tree than to prune the branches, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact that there are 
and have been numerous instances in which an 
almost sterile tree has been transformed into а 
heavy fruit bearer by judicious and timely 


| root-pruning. 


In reference more especially to orchard trees 
planted in clayey and retentive soil or marl, 
these trees, if left for a long period without 
any pruning at all, are apt to form tap roots, 
In such cases the trees will require drastic 
root-pruning by cutting off the tap roots, so as 
to induce, if possible, a more fibrous root- 
development. Practice, based on these con. 
siderations, has been a long continued demon. 
stration of this theory; but, of course, 
judgment is required to carry out the details, 

Ashbourne, Derby. А. W. GODWIN, 


Late grafting.—-It is not yet too late to 
graft, especially if the scions have for some 
time back been kept half plunged behind a 
north wall or in a cool site of some kind, ‘The 
sap should be well on the move in the case of 
the stock, and only just moving in the scions 
Old orchard-trees having had the principal 
branches lightly shortened back may have 
one or more grafts inserted in these, thi: 
being the means of quickly changing their 
charaeter for the better, without having to 
wait for crops. Leave some of the spray or 
smaller growths thinly about the headed-back 
branches, these serving to keep the roots 
active till the scions are growing strongly, 
when they should be cleanly cut away, às 
being no longer needed. If preferred, the 
limbs may be sawn off still nearer the trunk, 
and instead of one or two grafts being inserted, 
five or six may be used, and in this case the 
trees are much longer in arriving at a service- 
able state. In all instances where the stocks 
are considerably larger than the scions, crown 
or rind-grafting is the best method that can he 
tried, but if small seedlings or suckers are 
grafted, then what is known as whip-grafting 
is to be preferred. Plum stocks of any kind 
may be grafted with either Peaches, Nectarines. 
Apricots, or Plums; Crab and Paradise Apple 
stocks with Apples; Quince and Pear stocks 
with Pears, and the Mahaleb and wild Chery 
stocks with Cherries generally. It is not too 
late to head back the branches on horizontally 
trained Apple and Pear-trees, regrafting with 
some other superior variety, One side, or even 
every other branch may be done this season, 
completing, if desirable, the rest of the tree 
next spring. There is nothing to prevent 
grafting several varieties on an old tree, and 
new life may be put into stunted ones hy 
shortening back the old wood lightly and 
regrafting with healthy scions. 


Peach Alexander outdoors.—This is 
a most useful variety for an early crop 
outdoors, and though so unreliable as а 
forcing Peach by reason of its bud-dropping. 
it is not so addicted outdoors, or at least, not — 
to any appreciable extent. Though not o! 
the high quality of the mid-season varieties 
such as Royal George, Bellegarde, Gros? 
Mignonne, or Noblesse, Alexander supplies û 
fruit that cannot be other than useful and 
appreciated. The colour outdoors becomes 
very deep and rich, and if the tree is well 
nurtured and kept free from insect enemies, the 
fruit will grow to a large size. I find it х 
free-cropping that severe thinning is, 11 
ordinary seasons, a necessity. Even last 
summer, when Peaches outdoors gave such 
light crops, Alexander was only slightly under 
the average, thus proving its hardy nature in 
times of abnormal frosts. Those of your readers 
having the necessary convenience for Peach 
culture outdoors would do well to bear m 
mind the stirling merits of this early Peach. 
Waterloo is another similar fruit, 8 
much so, in fact, that the two need not 
be grown in the same garden, either under 
glass or outdoors. In a small or a medium 
sized garden, one tree, or at the most two 
would ample of this early kind. Better 
plant a tree of another slightly later sort, and 
avoid а glut which in a favourable season 
would happen from two or more trees.—W. 5: 
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GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Some of the ornamental 
forms of Japanese Acers are useful in the con- 
servatory now. A. Negundo variegatum, when 
well wn, either as standards or pyramids, 
is useful for furnishing tolight up dark-foliaged 
plants. This, however, should not be over- 
done. Chrysanthemums will be safe now in 
cold-frames with the lights off, except in cold, 
windy weather. We are hardly safe yet to be 
altogether without means of protection. Seed- 
ling Cyclamens should be potted off into single 
pots. Many of the strongest plants that were 
raised early will for the next month or so have 
warmth, so as to get the pots full of roots by 
the end of May or early in June, ready for the 
shift into 5-inch pots дпа а move to the cold- 
frames. "Those who are trying to save seeds of 
Chinese Primulas should use the camel's-hair 
pencil to fertilise the blossoms to obtain a full 
crop of seeds. To obtain seeds of Calceolarias 
the flowers should be fertilised, and the same 
remark applies to Cineraria stellata. Sweet 
Peas in pots intended to flower inside will now 
be working upwards, and should be neatly 
staked. They will flower freely in 6-inch pots, 
about four or five plants in each pot. Liquid- 
manure should be given freely when the roots 
have taken possession of the soil. When 
Azaleas come from the conservatory all the 
faded flowers and seed-pods should be picked 
off, the plants thoroughly syringed, placed 
in an intermediate temperature till growth 
is completed, and then moved to a cooler 


house to harden the young wood previous 
to going outside to complete the ripening. 
Some of the imported Azaleas have flowered 


well, but others have failed comparatively, and 
one consignment we,had last September was 
completely spoilt by sea water. Pot Roses, 
where the plants have come on quietly, are 
very vigorous and full of buds. I think some- 
thing more might be done with Eupatoriums. 
They flower very freely, and are easily propa- 
gated, and form good specimens. If pruned in 
в little, and planted out in an open position in 
the beginning of June, pinched once or twice 
in summer, and potted up in September, they 
will yield a lot of useful plants. 


Stove.—Shift on Caladiums—the strong- 
rowing varieties will make stronger, bolder, 
otter-colóured foliage if some turfy loam is 
added to the compost and a little old cow- 
manure at the last shift. The same remarks 
apply to Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses, but 
the drainage must be perfectly free. Achi- 
menes may be used for filling baskets, and 
when they are coming into flower can be 
taken to the conservatory. Gloxinias and 
ornamental-leaved Begonias may be propa- 
gated from leaves. The simplest Way is to 
insert the leaf-stalks into pots of sandy peat, 
leaving the leaf entire. Allamandas will now 
be growing freely, and the young shoots must 
be so trained that the extremities: are fully 
exposed to the light. All the usual soft- 
wooded winter-flowering plants may still be 
pro ted from cuttings in bottom-heat kept 
close for a time. If bell glasses are used for 
anything the inside of the glass should be 
wiped dry every morning. If this condensed 
moisture is not removed from the interior of 
the glass at least once a day the cuttings will 
damp off. Where а few Orchids are grown 
lants starting into growth may require new 
kot or the material in which they are 
grown renewed. At апу, a surfacing of 
chopped Sphagnum will be useful Моге 
water will be required now both at the roots 
and also in -the atmosphere. Use shade 
continuously, and ventilate when the 
thermometer reaches 80 degs. to 85 degs. 

Mushroom house.—Rhubarb is comin 
on outside now, and all roots should be cleared 
out of the Mushroom house. Seakale also will 
be better from outside beds now. The space 
oceupied by such crops сап be filled up with 
Mushroom s, and where it is important that 
а regular supply of Mushrooms should be had, 
beds Should be made up outside. The best 
position for summer-bearing beds is on the 
north side of a building. These are best in the 
form of a ridge 3 feet wide at the base and 
24 feet high. Such beds retain heat better 
than flat beds, but the temperature can be 
regulated by depth of covering. Heavy rains 








must be kept off by straw covers, or waterproof 
sheets, if not too expensive, may be used. 
Beds indoors should have liquid-manure occa- 
sionally to induce the spawn to do its best 
and prolong bearing. 


Ventilating the orchard-house.— 
There are often cold winds and, sometimes, 
frosty nights in April; and, at such times, air 
should be giron with care, as the growth is 
tender, and a chill will do much injury, and 
very likely bring on mildew and hasten attacks 
from green-fly and red-spider. On bright, calm 
days give air freely, especially along the ridges, 
but avoid cold draughts. The same remarks 
apply to the ventilation of all fruit-growin 
houses Even when things are only КО; 
to move slowly, cold currents rushing through 
young, tender foliage do harm. When the 
days are bright and the wind cold, give less 
ventilation, but use more moisture on the floors 


and paths. Shut up by 3.30, with a saturated 
atmosphere inside. The sun will then do the 
work. 


The Rose-house.—A house filled with 
Roses, either in pots or planted out, will be 
delightful. If planted out, the border must be 
thoroughly prepared. Roses love a rich heavy 
loam, and if the subsoil is clay it may require- 
draining before planting. A little bone-meal 
in the soil will be useful. If more feeding is 
necessary liquid-manure may be given during 
the formation of the buds. Hybrid Teas make 
splendid bushes under glass. 


Room and window plants.—If her 
baceous Spiræas are used for furnishing indoors’ 
they should stand in an inch or so of water. 
They are really marsh plants, and to be always 
watering is a nuisance. Azaleas must never be 
allowed to get dust-dry, and if they are to 
flower a second year thoy must be carefully 
attended to all the season. Bulbs, when the 
flowers fade, may be hardened off and planted 
in the borders. 


Outdoor garden.—April is a suitable 
month to buy a few new or rare hardy plants, 
They are mostly sent out in pots, and will 
probably be rather small. For the first year 
they should be planted in a reserve or 
border, where special attention can be given to 
them. When Carnations are Шошо. in pots 
many delay getting in fresh stock till the 
beginning of April, but the sooner they are 
planted now the better. If the beds are in 
suitable condition the roots soon lay hold of 
the new soil Plant firmly, and water if the 
weather is dry. Sometimes a little mulch of 
old Mushroom-manure is used, but if the beds 
ure in the right condition, and the surface is 
stirred occasionally, they will do very well 
without a manurial mulch. А little good loam 
free from wireworms will be better. This is a 
good time to plant masses of Violas for 
summer effect. The best manure is old cow- 
manure, and it should be buried rather deeply 
in the ground to draw the roots downwards. 
Weed and top-dress plants on rockeries, and 
arrange and ө. extensions of choice alpines. 
These little bits of rockery are charming if well 
placed, and additions can easily be made 
without interfering with any other feature of 
the garden. 


Fruit garden.—The most important work 
just now in the hardy fruit garden is to finish 
the planting of fruit-trees if not yet completed, 
to stake all trees which require support, and 
protect the stems of young orchard trees if 
sheep or rabbits have access thereto. The 
best protection is wire netting passed round 
the stems of the trees somewhat loosely, 
reaching 3 feet up the stems if sheep are 
turned into the orchard. It is hardly necessary 
to urge the importance of mulching Applesand 
Pears worked upon dwarfing stocks. The 
Quince is a moisture-loving tree, and if used as 
n stock for Pears in a dry soil the trees must 
fail to bear good fruit. In cases where the 
Quince was a partial failure, I have seen much 
good done by a top-dressing of clay and 
manure as far as the roots of the trees extended. 
Grafting is being done now, and may „Бе 
continued so long as any remains to be done. 
When the sap is rushing upwards the union is 
speedily effected. Figs are often successfully 

rown against the back walls of vineries if the 

ine rods stop short a couple of feet or so of 
the hack wall so that the light may penetrate. 


Figs will not, of course, ripen wood or fruit if 
densely shaded, but in the case of wide 
houses Figs may be planted if the roots are 
kept under control. 


Vegetable garden.—Fetch up all arrears 
of seed sowing, especially as regards main- 
crops of Parsnips, Carrots. Potatoes, etc. 
As regards Potatoes, some of the heaviest 
crops of Potatoes I have seen were from 
sets planted after the middle of April. It is 
main y a question of preparation of the land. 
For Potatoes the land cannot be too deeply 
worked and exposed before planting by givin 
a turn over with the fork in February, i 
trenching during autumn or winter was carried 





out. Overcrowding in the past has been the 
cause of much disease and deterioration among 
Potatoes. All maincrop varieties should have 
3 feet intervals between the rows, and not less 
than a foot between the sets. French Beans 
will be dangerous in forcing houses where 
Grapes and Peaches are grown when the 
weather gets bright and warm, if it ever does 
so. But іп most forcing establishments a pit 
is generally given «р to French Beans for the 
last crop indoors. If there is a warm border 
in front of a forcing-house, dwarf Beans can be 
planted there now, as, if necessary, shelter of 
a temporary character can be improvised. 











Start enough Scarlet Runners in a box for 
planting a row in an open, sheltered, sunny 
spot for early gathering. Beans transplant 
well. Onions sown under glass should not 
be staved in the boxes. Plant out in good 
land, and keep the surface freely stirred. , 

E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 18th.—Peas are earthed up and staked 
in good time, so that the tendrils may have 
something to cling to. Planted several rows of 
Globe Artichokes. Strong pieces are taken 
from old stools and planted 4 feet apart each 
way. А new plantation of Rhubarb has been 
made, as a good many strong roots are required 
for forcing. Planted Green Windsor Beans, 
and pricked out Celery on specially-prepared 
bed, and sowed a few more seeds outside. 

April 19th.—Divided a lot of Aspidistras for 
Stock; will be grown in heat for a time. 
Pricked off seedling Ferns, chiefly Pterises and 
Cyrtomiums, in little patches. Filled several 
boxes with little plants taken from the fronds 
of Aspleniums, mostly Asplenium bulbiferum. 
Put in more cuttings of Fuchsias, white and 
yellow Marguerites, Heliotropes, and Salvia 
patens. There is a good deal of potting among 
stove and greenhouse plants to be done now. 

April 20th. —Planted cool-house with Toma- 
toes. Trenches were opened across the borders 
and filled in with fresh soil, and in this the 
Tomatoes were planted. We use the old 
Chrysanthemum soil for this purpose. Tomatoes 
do well in it. Sowed Capsicums and Chilies, 
and a few more Tomato seeds to raise plants for 
outside. Cucumber and Melon plants are 
always kept in stock now for filling up, and 
planting pits and frames as they become 
vacant. 

April 21st. —Put in a few more Dahlia cut- 
tings of new varieties, and potted off seedling 
Dahlias and seedling Chrysanthemums. We 
have been raising a few seedlings annually 
for several years. Nothing of extraordinary 
merit has been obtained, but many of the 
flowers have been good, and the work is in- 
teresting. Potted off a lot of seedling Musks. 
Caladiums have been started in brisk heat. 
Looked over early Grapes to take out a few 
small berries. 

April 22nd.—Finished planting Potatoes. 
Moved several Hollies P other evergreens. 
Planted several groups of Violas along the 
front of a border. Manured and trenched a 

slot of land for Violets to be grown for framing. 
Sowed Cos and Cabbage Lettuces. Salad 
plants and such things as Turnips and Spinach 
are sown in small quantities often. Looked 
over Peach-trees under glass to remove a few 
more young shoots. This work is done ten- 
tatively. 

April 23rd.—Lily of the Valley crowns are 
started every nine days or so, so as to always 
have some for cutting, or to fill vases in Moss. 
Green-fly is watched for closely in every plant 
house now, especially where White Trumpet 
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Lilies are coming on. Sometimes a dusting of 
Tobacco-powder is more effective than vaporis- 
ing, as it penetrates the centre of the plants 
where the flies are hidden away. Put in 
cuttings of Gardenias and Begonias. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries. by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
in dif fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 

y 





in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. е have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for namang, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. - 


Cineraria offsets (Zea).—When well rooted, pot 
off singly into small pots and keep close until established, 
Pot on as may be necessary, and keep in a frame facing 
north during the summer, taking great care that they are 
not attacked by green-fly. After each potting keep the 
frame close until the roots have beguntorun. You would 
have been more successful, we think, if you had trusted 
to seedlings. ' 


Making a lawn (M.).—1t the surface of the ground 
has been well cultivated and made fine and friable, rake 
off all stones that can be gathered up with a fine rake. 
If the surface be loose, firm it by treading or drawing a 
roller over it, then level it again with the rake. Sow the 
Grass seeds thickly, so that the surface appears dotted all 
over with them. Rake again and then roll, The work 
should be done in fine weather. 


Treatment of small Vallotas (V.).—Pot them 
off at once into small pots in a compost of halt loam and 
peat. Keep them for a time rather close until they 
become established, when they should get a free circula- 
tion of air on all favourable occasions, and be freely 
watered in hot weather. A light, airy greenhouse ora 
frame is the best place for them during the summer 
months. The following Spring seit them on into 4j-inch 

ts, and treat as before. e next year they should 
bloom freely. 4 


Pruning Clematis Flammula (С. S.).—The 
best time to prune this Clematis is in November, after the 
flowering season is past. It may then be cut hard back, 
and it will, in the following spring, make vigorous growth. 
If it is allowed to remain unpruned for some years it 
forms a dense mat of tangled shoots that detract from the 
DANS Gael appearance of the plant. As you have 
not pruned it, you had better cut it hard back as soon as 
it shows the least sign of breaking into growth. In the 
ease of your Pentstemons, only cut off any pieces that 
niay have been killed during the winter. 


Ten-week Stocks damping (Stanley). — You 
have sown too early, and this damping often happens 
because the growth is too slow, owing to the want of 
ample light and sun-heat. Dust the plants with sulphur 
and withhold water for a few days. Your better plan will 
be to sow thinly again now in a pan, as we have better 
light and more sun, and the seedlings can remain in the 
seed-pan till 3 inches high, when they may be put singly 
into small pots, stood in a frame. and kept close for a 
week or во, and then exposed to the light and air. Ifyou 
do not care to pot them, you can prick them out thinly 
into a frame or under handlights. 


Treatment of an Oleander (R. B.).—The plant 
should be shifted at once into & compost of two-thirds 
sandy loam and one-third leaf-mould, keeping it in rather 
a close temperature for a time, but moving it when fully 
established to a position where it will receive abundance 
of sun and air. An unheated greenhouse or frame is the 
best place for it. During the summer months copious 
supplies of water must be given ; and if in hot weather, 
when the pot is full of roots, it is placed in a saucer it 
will be much benefited thereby. Occasional waterings 
with weak liquid-manure will also prove beneficial. 


Position for Christmas Roses (G. Е. Е. 
Lynton).—The soil best suited for these is a good fibrous 
loam, to which have been added some fibrous peat, well- 
rotted manure, and coarse sand, taking care that the site 
is well drained. A moist and sheltered situation, where 
the plants can obtain partial shade, such as the margins of 
shrubberies, is best, but care should be taken to keep the 
roots of the shrubs from exhausting the border. А top- 
dressing of manure and liquid-manure may be given 
during the growing season when the plants are making 
their leafage, as upon the size and substance of the leaves 
will depend the size and number of the flowers. 


Pancratium illyricum (Sowthiwick).—The_ best 
position for this is the foot of a south wall. The drainage 
should be good, and the depth of soil 9 feet or there- 
abouts. Your soil is too heavy. You should dig out the 
clay and substitute a mixture of loam and peat, with 
plenty of sand, with a layer of old hot-bed manure about 
6 inches below the bulbs. This will be of great value to 
the bulbs when the roots reach it. Pancratiums are 
impatient of disturbance, and often refuse to flower for a 
year or two after being moved. In a cold aspect the 
plants require some protection, a surfacing of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre answering quite well. 








Streptosolen Jamesoni (Tor). — Streptosolen 
Jamesoni is a free-growing plant of a shrubby character, 
which should be given much the same treatment as à 
Fuchsia, except that it must not be dried off to the same 
extent during the winter. It may be wn as a bush in 
the greenhouse, or trained up a pillar, while old speci- 
mens, if planted out during the summer, will M pro 
fusely. 1n this way they are sometimes used in de 
Park. The flowers when flrst expanded are yellow, but 
gradually deepen in tint till they become of a reddish- 
orange hue. “Though best known under the above name, 
it is by botanists called Browallia Jamesoni. When it has 
done blooming it should be cut hard back an3 encouraged 
to make an early growth, so that the wood may become 
well ripened during the summer, as the flowering to a 
great extent depends on the proper maturation of the 
wood. It requires a very light position in the greenhouse. 
The thest soil for it is a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand. 


Rose Crimson Rambler with blotched 
growths (W. J. Phillips, jun.).—The pieces ot growth 
you sent were so soft that they readily bent, and we are 
not surprised to find the brown blotches upon them. We 
attribute these blotches to either frost or bruises caused 
by the growths swaying about. Such soft, pithy wood as 
this can do no good, and we should advise you to cut it 
away and merely retain the hard ripened shoots made last 
year and the year previously. We think if you secure the 
growths to the arch so that they cannot move about, you 
will find fewer of such blotches in the future. The best 
treatment to adopt as regards this Rose is to severely cut 
away all old Wood. either in September or in March, and 
then the young growths have a better chance of becoming 
more ripened. ese latter should be retained almost 
their entire length. To ensure the buds or eyes starting 
from base to summit, the long shoots should be bent out- 
ward for a time. They may then be tied in ponton; and 

blossom than 


you will be rewarded with more sprays of 
would be the case if not so treated. 

Climbers for verandah (Gritty).—In such a 
position the climbers must be hardy, or nearly so, and we 
think the following will suit you: The blue Passion- 
flower (Passiflora coerulea) and its white variety Constance 
Elliot, with Holboellia latifolia, а free growing climber 
with ample dark green leaves. The flowers of this last are 
not showy, but it is of vigorous growth and well furnished 
with leafage. The better way will be to take up some of 
the tiles and make a border in which to plant the climbers. 
For the embellishment of such a structure we should 
employ a few fairly large specimens in good sized pots of 
such things as Laurestinus, Aucubas, Aralia Sieboldi, New 
Zealand Flax, Camellias, and similar subjects, for small 
and delicate plants of any kind would be useless. Under- 
neath the verandah shaded by the Walnut-tree should be 
a suitable spot for hardy Ferns, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Ceanothus, pruning (Southwick ).—If you wish to 
keep the growth of the Ceanothus close to the wall, you 
should cut the shoots back hard in the spring. You can 

lease yourself as to how much you cut it back, but the 
rder you prune it the closer will it be to the wall. It 
requires to be pruned back hard every spring. A hard 
winter will do this, but after a mild winter only the soft 
tips of the shoots are killed. 


Sowing seeds of Conifers (C.).—Sow the seeds 
at once in pans in a compost of leaf-mould and loam in 
equal proportions. Place the pans in a frame with a 
north aspect ; maintain the soil in a moist condition, but 
avoid heavy waterings, and shade from the sun. As soon 
as the seedlings appear above the soil inure them to full 
ex ire, allowing them to remain undisturbed until the 
following spring, when they may be planted out in the 


open ground. 
FRUIT. 


Spider-infested Peach-trees (S. D.).—With the 
trees advancing into bloom, there is no further chance of 
dealing with red-spider until after the flowers are set. If 
red-spider becomes well established it is not always easy 
to effect a clearance. Syringing regularly with clear 
rain-water is the best remedy for Keeping down this pest, 
but the syringe or engine should be so directed that the 
stream plays on the under and upper sides of the trellis 
and foliage. The trees should be painted with a mixture 
of sulphur and Gishurt compound in the winter, but it is 
not advisable to attempt on Peach-trees the use of insecti- 
cides of sufficient strength to destroy spider. Clear water 
forcibly applied and regularly employed from the time the 
flowers fall will usually stay the progress of this pest of 
Peach-trees, Seeing the soil is so wet, avoid watering 
until the weather and state of the soil require it. 

Treatment of Orange (Southwick)—Your plant 
very likely needs repotting, and yet at the same time does 
not require a larger pot, as it is by no means a vigorous- 
rooting subject. If such is the case, turn it out of the old 
pot, and remove as much of the soil as you can without 
disturbing the roots. When this is done choose a quite 
clean pot, of a size sufficient to allow of about an inch of 
soil between the ball of earth and the side of the pot. A 
suitable soil consists of equal parts of loam and peat or 
leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand, which 
must be thoroughly mixed together. In potting press the 
soil moderately firm. Ап oi inary greenhouse tempera- 
ture will at this season suit the Orange, but in winter it 
succeeds best rather warmer, say a minimum of 48 degs. 
to 50 degs. Top-dressing is often more injurious than 
otherwise, particularly in the case of plants that stand for 
some time in the same ро as the bottom portion may 
be in bad condition while the top appears to be all that 
can be desired. Oranges are greatly benefited by an 
occasional sponging. 

Treatment of Vines (S. D.).—During March it 
is unnecessary to syringe Vines twice each day ; once is 
ample, and then only when there is sunshine. Damping 
of the floor affords all necessary vapour when the weather 
is cold and sunshine absent. Later, when the Vines com- 
mence to flower, discontinue syringing altogether, depend- 
ing on damping down, which may be done two or three 
times each day. If the border is reasonably moist, there 
will be no need for watering until the Vines have made 
quite a foot length of lateral, as until then there are no 
active roots to absorb it. Ventilate early when there is 
sun, but only give a little at each stage as the tempera- 








the house, so ag to husband sun-heat. If there has been 
artificial or animal-manure applied recently to the surface 
of the border, more will not be required yet, but if 
nothing has been done in this way, then apply a dressing 
of dry аннан оге сн cow or horse. 
manure previous to watering. е are assuming your 
Vines are planted in an inside border ; if they are not, 
then artificial watering will, of course, not be called for, 
but the manure can o spia with benefit. Stop thè 
shoots when they have е one or twò leaves beyond the 
bunch, and as sub-laterals form afterwards, pinch these 
back to the first leaf. Rap the rods sharply with the 
hand once a day when the Vines are in flower to disperse 
the pollen. This will aid the perfect fertilising of the 
berries. Theshoots need reducing to one or, at the most, 
two, to each spur, selecting the strongest and best placed 


to retain. 
VEGETABLES. 


Bones as manure ( Amateur ).—When you removed 
the soil ash from your heap of calcined bones, you should 
have at once placed the latter in a dry shed or under some 
cover to keep them from rain, as exposure to moisture 
would do inary. You coulè also greatly help to the 
utilisation of the bones if you will break up as fine as you 
can any yet hard. The calcined portions that are in 

wdered form are similar to superphosphate, and can 

used for crops by sprinkling on the ground, and 
gently hoeing or forking it in. The harder bone when 
well crushed is less active, but gradually decomposes in 
the soil, and makes good manure for fruit-trees or things 
of more permanent nature than Tomatoes are. The finer 
matter may be mixed with soil for those at the rate of 
half a pint per bushel, or be иша strewn about once a 
month around the plants to wash in after fruit is set and 
is swelling. For garden crops use from 5 Jb, to 6 lb. pet 
rod area, and hoe it in. 


Sto: Potatoes (Exmouth). — It your stored 
Potatoes decay through damp, it may be due to your 
contiguity to the sea. Still, that. should not present an; 
appreciable difficulty in overcoming. If the tubers when 
stored have in them disease germs, a damp atmosphere 
would no doubt greatly help to promote decay. Your 
proper course is, when tubers are lifted in the autumn, 
when, of course, they are quite ripe and the skins have 
become hard, to allow them to lie on the ground tor 
oopa of hours or so to dry, then to put them into boxes, 
baskets, or tubs, and stand them in a perfectly dark 
place, but still where somewhat ventilated. Here they 
may remain for a couple of months. Then they Should be 
taken out of each receptacle and be looked over. If there 
be any evidence of damping, dust the tubers thinly with 
fresh slacked lime and replace into the tubs or baskets, 
taking care that these stand on bricks or blocks of wood 
to keep them off the floor. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


E. M. Northmore Jones.—A very pretty form, which we 
have never seen before, and we hope you will try anl 
increase it. The Violets have nothing to do with it. It 
is what is known ая а sport.——A. E.—1t is = impossi- 
ble to advise without seeing the pest to which you refer. 
Send us a specimen, and then we will do our best to help 
you. Kindly say how you applied the sulphur. — I. Û. 
Knibbs.—Yes, your Black Currant bushes have been 
attacked by the mite. ——B. Е. G.—Your bird was in too 
decomposed a condition for us to assign any reason as lû 
the cause of death.—— Elsie.—Very NE to the 
want of sun.——M. D.—Your Ferns have been attacked 
by scale. The best thing you can do is to cut off the 
fronds and burn them.——Filbert.—No, the chloride of 
lime will do no harm if you take care to well turn over the 
manure before using it.——D. L. W.—Not too deep, but 
it would have been far better if you had surrounded the 
plants with some light soil to give the roots a start. — 
G. W. M.— Your p ts are evidently in want of герої: 
ting, and this is the best season to do this. In no other 
way will you get rid of the fungus on the top of the soil. 
The planis must have been for a long time in the pots to 
get into such a state.—— Twenty Year's Subseriber.—Not 
a gardening question.—G. B. B.— Yes, if the dropping? 
are quite rotten. 2 and 3, Far better sow in cool-frame in 
pans or boxes at once, and transplant to the open. You 
will have no success on the top of book-shel, You may 
also sow in the open, all, of course, depending on the 
plants you require. Such as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, etc., 
must be sown in frame, pricking out the seedlings, and 
then moving to their flowering quarters. 4, You must have 
ripened wood, but you can buy small plants very cheaply, 
which will also save time. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—E. J. Brooke.—lris japonica 
native of Japan and China.——4. E. Seeley.—Not a Lilium 








at all. The bulb is evidently that of a Pancratium, hut it 
is very hard to say from such & dried-up ел. 
E. C. B.—Sparmannia africana.—— Wa. „— Boronia 


megastigma. —— Mise M. M., Acton.—The Poppy Але 
one (Amenione coronaria). It is easily, raised from seed. 
—— Floria,—Corydalis bulbosa. ^ S.—1, Comus 
mas; 2, Berberis Aquifolium; 3, Pyrus japonica; 4, 
Euonymus japonicus. —— F. @.—1, Cornus mas. 
Robt. Greening.—Pieris floribunda. —— G. Heath.—1, 
Begonia metallica; 2, Allium neapolitanum.—2— 
Allium neapolitanum. It may succeed with you so far 
north in a very warm sheltered position. ——Perennial.— 
The Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola). 


Catalogues received.—Jas. Backhouse & Son, 
Ltd., York.—Alpine Plants, etc. vu 

Book received.— Heating by Hot Water, Ventila- 
tion, and Hot Water Supply.” By Walter Jones. Crosby, 
Lockwood & Son, Ludgate-hill, Е.С, 
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FRUIT PROSPECTS. 
Two things largely lead usto hope that we may 
lave a good fruit seuson this wear: One is the 
comparatively restful condition of the trees 
arising from the low temperature at night, and 
the other is the опта TEES of fruit-buds 
seen on trees and bushes. The only matter for 
doubt is the effect upon the bloom-buds of the 
cold, wet weather last year. If under such adverse 
conditions really 1 robust, fertile bloom 
later on does result, then we shall have to 
very much alter our general notions as to the 
importance of warm, dry, ripening weather in 
the production of fertile wood or buds. It is 
very difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
fruit culture, as well as value to the nation 
that a good fruit crop would be. It is not 
merely that for the past two years there has 
been much to discourage fruit-growers, both 
market and private, but the loss to the nation 
in a barren year, such as the past one, can only 
be reckoned at several millions. That sum 
again only represents the value of fruit that 
would in the ordinary course find its way into 
the market. It takes no account of the loss 
incidental to private growers, whether it be the 
gentleman in his large garden, the amateur in 
his, perhaps, smaller one, or the cottager in his, 
perhaps, even more limited area. Yet these 
gardens are found all over the kingdom by 
many millions, and to everyone the loss 
incidental to a bare fruit crop is relatively 
great. It is to be hoped that we may be well 
into April ere any appreciable quantity of tree 
bloom will have expanded, and that the beauty 
of the Apple bloom will not be fully unfolded 
until May is in. Then, indeed, may we, too, 
hope that spring frosts will be avoided, and 
that the bloom, unharmed, will set a grand 
crop of fruit for everyone. 


PLANTING FIG-TREES. 


Now is perhaps the best time of the year for 
planting Figs, and that whether they are 
already established on the place or have to be 
bought in. The three hardiest and most 
reliable varieties for open-air culture are Brown 
Turkey, White Marseilles, and Brunswick, the 
last-named being the least productive of the 
lot. Along the south coast and in the Isle of 
Wight these Figs succeed well in very many 
places without the protection of walls, but in 
the more inland and less favoured localities 
ther must have this shelter, the hottest corner 
in the garden suiting them best. Anything 
in the shape of a strong or rich soil is unsuit- 
able for Figs, being certain to cause a rank 
growth, which, as already pointed out, is the 
east calculated to do good service. Where 
Figs succeed best is on the more chalky soils, 
and if chalk cannot be freely mixed with the 
soil used, old mortar rubbish ought to be sub- 
stituted in either case to the extent of one- 
third of the bulk. The rest may be either 
fresh loam or а mixture of subsoil and top spit 
of garden soil. Should the subsoil of the site 
be of a heavy, clayey nature, the Fig roots 
ought to be prevented from striking down into 





the hole for that purpose. Always plant rather 
high, that is to say, in a raised border, and if 
the roots are eventually allowed to ramble, it 
ought, if possible; to be through a hard path. 
Some of the most profitable trees are those 
with their roots somewhat confined and kept 
active near the surface by means of top-dress- 
ings of loam and chalk or mortar rubbish and 
a little solid manure. The trees are usually 
supplied by nurserymen in pots, and prior to 
being planted should have their roots carefully 
uncoiled, very lightly pruned where broken, 
and then spread well out into the soil, making 
the latter quite firm. Mulch with strawy litter. 
Trees with a clear stem are to be preferred, 
and no more pruning than is necessary for 
laying a good foundation should be resorted to. 
Train in the shape of a fan. 


TREATMENT OF PEACH-TREES. 
Wiru you kindly enlighten me on the following : I have 
two Peach-trees and one Nectarine planted at the front of 
a cool lean-to greenhouse facing south. The trees were 
received and planted last October, and have each nine to 
eleven shoots, the longest being about 4) feet; they are 
trained on the “fan” system. As these stems are just 
breaking, I wish to know what must be done with the 
shoots which are coming, there being quite a number on 
each side of a stem, and I notice that some are double (two 
shoots together). Must the shoots that come be retained 
to bear next year, without raising a succession one this 
summer, but doing so next, and must the present branches 
be allowed to grow at will? Any other hints will much 
oblige.— Praci, 

[As far as we can gather from your note your 
Nectarine and Peach-trees were not pruned as 
they should have been while in a dormant 
condition. Had this been done matters would 
have been much simplified, because a more 
even balance of growth would then have been 
secu As it 1s, your best course to pursue 
is to entirely denude the long branches you 
mention of their young shoots from the tips to 
about one-third of their length, aisbuddiig 
the remaining branches to correspond wit 
them. By doing so each branch will then be 
of equal length, and the point from which the 
topmost shoot on each will emanate will then 
grow away and equalise matters and make 
amends for the omission to prune them back. 





After these topmost shoots, or, in other words, 
the leading shoots have made a few inches of 
owth, the wood above them, which will then 
fe useless, can be cut clean away. Once more, 
when pulling off the shoots as advised, see 
that the one you intend to be the leader is 
situated at one side or the other of each 
branch, and not in front, and, where possible, 
select one on the upper side for this purpose. 
Regarding the shoots on the lower portions of 
the branches, the majority of these must be 
reser dispensed with by the process of 
isbudding. We have already shown how the 
leading shoot is to be selected, and if you 
closely examine each branch you will find a 
number of shoots emanating from their sides, 
also some in front and at the back. These 
latter you should pull off at once. With these 
gone, you will then only have the side shoots 
to deal wide and as the object of disbudding 
in your case is to both lay the foundation of 
the future trees as well as provide wood for | 


first place we may point out that to carry out 
disbudding in a proper manner it is necessary 
to commence at the top of each branch and 
work downwards, removing a few shoots at 
intervals, say, every two or three days, and 
not all at once, otherwise the trees will receive 
а severe check. When about half the length 
of each branch has been so operated upon, 
select and leave a good shoot on either 
side, and then go on disbudding towards 
the base ог bottom of the branches. 
Here, again, two of the best placed and 
strongest of the shoots should be left, and the 
nearer the base these are situated the better. 





When disbudding is finished you will have 
four shoots on each branch, two at the base 
and two half way up, besides the leadin 
shoot, and from the information you furnish 
us with, we think this to be as much young 
wood as you can find room for when tied to the 
trellis. Should there be double breaks or buds 
at the points where it is necessary to leave a 
shoot, rub off the weaker and retain the 
stronger. The foregoing information affords 
an answer to the concluding paragraph of your 
note, as you will then see how many shoots to 
retain, and that these will bear next season. 
These same shoots will, next year, in addition 
to carrying fruit, also break in turn and will 
need disbudding—only more severely—in like 
manner. ] 


GROWING VINES IN POTS. 
THE growing of Vines in pots is not so familiar 





to the amateur gardener as where Vines are 
more largely grown, There ure various reasons 
for this. The cost of production or purchase 
figures largely as a cause of their absence. 
Grown in a large pot, tub, or box they are 
Strictly under control, and with careful atten. 
tion may profitably occupy the structure, 
small or large, whichever it may be. A Vine 
planted in an unlimited soil space would, and 
often does, become a source of worry in a small 
house, in that it monopolises so much space, 
thereby crowding out many other objects so 
much desired. Under restriction, such as these 
receptacles afford, there is no such trouble, 
because the growth is much more moderate, 
Vines in 12-inch pots will produce some excel, 
lent Grapes in the hands of capable growers- 
but it must be said that such restriction 
demands much attention to watering. They 
are invariably plunged in lenves, and often 
Stood on turf sods in order that the roots 
escaping through the drainage holes may find 
useful feeding ground. Plunging of the pots 
in tree-leaves stays much evaporation, thus 
relieving the water-pot, and at the ваше 
time keeps up a congenial warmth aud 
moisture about the roots. Though by pro- 
fessional hands pot-V ines are, as a common rule, 
thrown away at the expiration of their fruiting 
season, there is no reason why they should 
not be made to continue at least for a second 
year. This will only be made profitable when 
the cultural needs of the Vine are judiciously 
studied. The advantage of Grape culture 
under this system is that the house may be 
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cleared at the end of fruiting time, and the 
space then devoted to any subject specially 
favoured for autumn and winter. With 80 
little soil, feeding with stimulants must be 
attended to. This, however, offers no obstacle, 
because there are dry compounded manures 
that supply every requisite for the Vine, and 
these, too, are offered in convenient quantity 
by manufacturers and sundriesmen. 
W.S. 


LIQUID-MANURE FOR STRAWBERRIES. 
Мот every reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
is favoured with a storage tank for stable 
drainings and the liquid from cowyard and 
piggeries, but those who possess such ought 
now to dispose of it on the ground rather than 
allow it to pass into the drains or to pollute 
ground adjacent to the tank by its overflow. 
The Strawberry-bed, whether of recent date or 
old-established, will be benefited by such a 
useful fertiliser. I pour it along the centre, 
between the row of plants, but not close up to 
the crowns. If there is some moisture already 
present, the manure will quickly gravitate and 
spread among the roots of the plants. It is 
immaterial whether they have been given a 
mwlching of strawy manure or are still left 
without this necessary dressing. In any case 
the manure will do good. Naturally the 
liquid would be given in the late winter and 
spring, but it would be equally acceptable 
after the fruits have all been gathered in 
summer and the runners removed. It should 
not be applied when the fruits are swelling 








up toward their ripening stages, for there 
would be danger of its tainting them. Nor 
should we apply moisture at blossoming time, 
for there is always a tendency towards frost at 
some period of late spring, and particularly as 
the earlier flowers expand. Seldom a season 
passes without some loss from frost visits. 
Any excess of moisture at the roots at this 
time will intensify the action of frost, and it 
is, therefore, better to abstain from applying 
water to the beds, or just prior to the 
blossoming time. It may be necessary to 
dilute liquids that are over-rich and strong, 
but if the quantity given is kept strictly to 
the centre between the rows xd. only applied 
in small quantities at a time, no harm need be 
done, even if given in a raw state. It would 
do the most good, or, rather, it would last 
longer, poured over the strawy mulch, for then 
it would not so soon evaporate by the action of 
sun and wind. W.S 





PEACH TREES IN BAD CONDITION. 
Last October I took over the management of a Peach- 
house which was in a filthy state—simply full of red- 
spider—borders very dry, the ventilators nearly all fast, 
and I could not open them. The trees have been planted 
about five years, but the planter seems to have put nearly 
half a bucket of bones (5 or 6 quarts) aput the roots. The 
trees have made strong, sappy wood, hut a lot of it is 
dying in places, like samples sent. Will you please give 
me a little information through your paper as to the best 
way to treat the trees, and what vou think is the cause of 
the wood dying? I have had the ventilators made to 
work and given the borders a thorough soaking of water. 
1s there anything else I can do?—G. E. W. 

[From the appearance of the sample of wood 
you send it is evident your trees are in a 
very bad state at the roots. This condition 
has been brought about, no doubt, through the 
foliage having fallen a prey to the virulent 
attack of red-spider, and from the dry state of 
the border mentioned by you in your note, 
which would cause the loss of most, if not all, 
of the feeding roots. We are of opinion that. 
life in the trees is sustained solely through the 
agency of a few strong roots, and, in all 
probability, these have penetrated the cold 
subsoil beneath the border, which would 
account for the wood dying back. The 
improper use of bones, as described by you, 
would not, we think, injure the roots sufti- 
ciently to cause such harmful effects to top- 
growth as the trees have undergone, and the 
correct explanation is, without doubt, that 
given above. The only wonder is that they 
have survived at all. If you think them 
worth the trouble, the trees will need to be 
lifted and transplanted, und as this cannot 
be undertaken till the end of September or 
middle of October next, you must in the mean- 
time encourage them to make as much healthy 
growth as you possibly can. Assuming that 

you have already ‘‘disbudded,” keep the 





and afternoon with a view to prevent an 
outbreak of red-spider, for seeing that you had 
such an infestation last season, it is more 
likely than not to put in an appearace again, 
unless you were careful to give the house a 
thorough cleansing during the past winter. 
Also pay particular attention to the border, 
and do not allow it to want for water at any 
time, damping the surface each day as often 
as may appear necessary, so that it does not 

ome dry, as this is often a fruitful source of 
an attack of red-spider. Ventilation must 
also be attended to, admitting air early on 
bright mornings, and increasing it both at the 
“front” апа “top” as the day wears on, so 
that the minimum amount of air required is 
being admitted by mid-day, when the weather 
is warm and sunny. Reduce the air by closing 
the ventilators by degrees in the afternoon, 
finally shutting up for the day when the 
thermometer indicates a temperature of 
80 degs., and then syringe the trees liberally 
with soft water, if you have it. Should 
“spider” put in an appearance, mix up a 
little soft-soap and sulphur, which add to a 
bucketful of soft water and syringe the foliage 
with it, but if you persevere with the daily 
syringing you can keep this troublesome pest 
at bay. Keep the young shoots tied down to 
the trellis, and should you be troubled with 
more of the branches dying, cut back to sound 
wood, but once you can {де free growth this 
evil should cease. When in due course the 
trees have made full growth and the wood 
begins to ripen, treat the trees as you would 
in the ordinary way, giving an abundance of 
air, and syringing less often, etc. In the 
meantime make provision for lifting by 
preparing the necessary quantity of new 
compost and drainage material, and, if 
necessary, a sufficiency of sand, gravel, and 
cement to concrete the bottom of the border 
with, so that when the time arrives the work 
may be done expeditiously. Should the trees 
not respond to the treatment we advise, we 
then recommend you to root them out and 
plant new oues next autumn.] 


BLACK CURRANTS AND THE MITE 
TROUBLE. 
Озутхе to the attacks of the mite of late years 
Blaek Currants are threatened with partial 
extinction, or, at least, a great scarcity of this 
much sought-for fruit will be felt in future 
years. A remedy does not seem particularly 
easy to find, though some growers find some 
consolation in picking off the infested buds in 
winter and spring. The buds are easily dis- 
tinguished in their round, ball-like and swollen 
state, and, no doubt, if followed up, this would 
eventually prove a useful remedy. Some have 
gone still further and cut down the bushes to 
the ground, burning the whole. Here, again, 
ultimate good must result, though, according 
to experience, neither has given that immunit; 
in after years, which seemed so self assured. 
There is no winter dressing that can be 
employed to destroy this tiny, but most 
rsistent, enemy of the Currant bud. 
Bushes are rendered more or less sterile when 
the mite gets possession. I have spent many 
hours in plucking off swollen buds, with but, in 
some seasons, little gain. Cutting out whole 
branches and searching for mite-infested buds 
on those remaining have engaged many, in 
some instances with partial success, in others, 
disappointment. Until a remedy is discovered 
rowers cannot do better than continue this 
attle with branch and bud, which, if it does 
not entirely rid the trees, will most assuredly 
decrease the numbers of the mite and the 
injury it inflicts. Black Currants being such 
a favourite among summer fruits, this dire 
calamity is all the more to be regretted, for the 
supply, even prior to the infestation by mite, 
was seldom equal to demand. With so many 
plantations rendered almost valueless, and 
others only giving a partial crop, there is no 
rospect of the markets being overdone with 
lack Currants for some time hence. There 
are, fortunately, some nurseries which can 
supply clean stock, and those who can should 
set out these plants entirely apart from their 
owu, and as soon us possible destroy those 
attacked by mite. Care, however, need be 
exercised in the purchase of guaranteed clean 
stock, or satisfactory progress cannot be 


young growths well syringed every morning | attained. W. 5. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Large versus small Melons.—I am con- 
vinced that when Melons are grown from 6 Ib. to 
8 lb. each no good end is served. Last year I 
saw in a collection of fruit at one ot the lead- 
ing shows in the west of England a Melon 
over 7 lb. We are not educating the public 
by exhibiting such coarse things, and I 
venture to say that had this Melon beeu 
placed in competition with other kinds in the 
Melon class it would not have won a prize. It 
is a fallacy to grow these huge Gourd-like 
kinds for home use. What family would eat a 
fruit of this size? A Melon 34 Ib. to 4 lb. is 
large enough for any purpose, and is by far the 
most profitable. t year I grew several 
kinds, my best kind for flavour being Hendre 
Seedling, and each fruit did not exceed 3 lb. 
in weight.— DORSET. 

The Cape Gooseberry.—Will you kindly assist me 
with Cape Gooseberries? I have some cuttings in small 
pots, in ordinary porous soil, but they are not keeping up, 


foliage turning brown. They are ona shelf in propagating- 
house ex to sun.—8. D. 


[The Cape Gooseberry (Physalis edulis) is by 
no means а difficult plant to grow, and the 
more sure and ready means of increasing stock 
is by means of seed, a packet of which will 

ield a large number of plants. As you have, 
owever, elected to raise your stock from cut- 
tings, the latter would naturally need shadi 
from direct sunshine until rooted, after which 
they should be gradually inured to it, as it is a 
lant which delights in an abundance of sun- 
ight. When properly rooted, pot them off 
separately into 60-sized pots, in a mixture of 
loam and leaf-mould, with enough coarse sand 
added to keep the compost open. Shade fora 
few days until the roots become active, give 
careful attention to watering, and as soon as 
the roots touch the sides of the pots and begin 
to coil round the balls give them another shift, 
using this time 48's or 32s. Between now and 
then you will determine how you intend grow- 





ing the plants for fruiting, whether as bushes 
or trained to a trellis, as they must be stopped 
and trained accordingly in the initial stages of 
growth. If you prefer them in bush form, the 
points of the plants must be pinched out in the 
first instance to make them break or form a 
series of shoots; and these will need to be 
treated in like manner when from 8 inches to 
9 inches in length. They may then be allowed 
to grow away unrestricted, and will, in due 
course, flower, and produce a good crop oí 
fruit. Pots from 12 inches to 14 inches in 
diameter we have found the best sizes to finish 
the plants in, and usually employ compost con- 
sisting of two-thirds turfy loam, the remaining 
third being made up of equal parts of leaf- 
mould and old Mushroom dung, a little mortar 
rubble crushed fine, and a dash of sand. Half- 
inch bones we use instead of crocks, with the 
exception of those placed over the holes in the 
bottoms of the pots, and ram the compost 
fairly firm when the final shift is carried ont, 
which is as soon as the roots have permeated 
the soil, following the second shift. An inter- 
mediate temperature, with plenty of air, we 
find suits the Cape Gooseberry best, and, under 
such conditions, it then sets freely, and brings 
its fruit to perfection. It is a hungry feedin 
plant, and once the pots are well filled wit 
roots, weak liquid manure may be administered 
daily. Plants intended for trellis-training 
should have three shoots selected after the first 
stopping, to form the basis, tying each sepa- 
rately to a stick, and покк them to reach а 
height of a foot or more before pinching out 
| the points. When these break, form а tem- 
porary trellis to fasten the shoots to by tying 
sticks crosswise, at convenient distances apart, 
to those which support the main branches. 
These plants may be, if desired, ultimately 
planted in a narrow border, in lieu of large pots, 
and may then be made to do duty for a series 
of seasons; but, generally speaking, pot culture 
is the method generally pursued, and the plant 
is not often met with at the present day. ] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 
158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also b 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—1st, in 1 vol., finely aud 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 2]в. nett. 

ond, in 2 vole., half bound saye green morocco, 94s. nett. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ORCHIDS. 


MILTONIA WARSCEWICZI. 


Tuis is quite distinct from all other Miltonias. 
The flowers occur on large panicles, and have 
reddish-brown sepals an tals, tipped with 
white or pale yellow, the lip purplish-brown 
and white. It thrives best in a hot, moist, and 
shady house, more heat being necessary for this 
than for any other species of its family. The 
plants can grown in a free, open mixture, 
and must have plenty of water while growing, 
as if moisture is at all stinted the pseudo-bulbs 
fail to swell propedy, Take care when repot- 
ting that the pots are thorouglily drained. 
Frequent light syringing is very beneficial 
during bright weather, but must not be per- 





cuttings in May, and these have proved useful plants for 
carrying single blooms in 5-inch pots. They often make 
convenient sized plants for table decoration, and where 
yroups of plants are put up come in handy for the front 
row.—TOWNSMAN, 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

I HAve just returned from a visit to a very 
successful grower, and his plants, grown to 
roduce exhibition blooms, are in a condition I 
nave never before seen equalled at this earl 
season. Now and then one comes across a со. 
lection of excellent plants in the gardens of 
enthusiastic cultivators, but the collection, as a 
whole, in any one individual case, is not con- 
sistently good throughout. What struck me 
regarding this collection of considerably over 
one thousand plants, was their good all-round 
quality, as hardly a poor plant was to be met 
with. The success so far achieved may be 
attributed largely to the incessant attention to 


Miltonia Warscewiezi. From a photograph of a plant in Mr. Bennet Poe's garden at Cheshunt. 


sisted in if the weather is at all dull. This 
Orchid varies а good deal in its colour mark- 
ings, and the width and substance of the seg- 
ments, It was introduced from Peru in 1868. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timi ( Yorkshire ). — Уоч are rather late in 
asking for intormation respecting the question 
under notice. You had better act as follows :—- 
Which bud to 


Хате. When to pinch. relati. 
George Penford ........ Third week May | First crown 
Mme. P. Radaelli ...... End April First crown 
Mrs. T. W. Pockett .... | At once Becond crown 


F. 8. Vallis ............ Third week May | First crown 
Col. Weatherall........ Third week May | First crown 
Mafeking Hero .......- At once | Becond crown 


santhemums- late struck cuttings.— 
It sometimes occurs that quite late in the season good 
cuttings are to be procured, and the question that. we 
bave to consider is, are they of any use? I have struck 


details of culture. "This cultivator said it was 
imperative that strict attention to the details 
of culture should be observed, from the 
time the cuttings were inserted until the 
plants flowered. Watering is an all-important 
item. Rather than water a plant before it 
is actually required, a good grower will come 
back again in un hour or two and, if necessary, 
water it. 

A feature in the system of culture followed 
by this grower is the early period at which 
many of the cuttings of his Chrysanthemums 
were rooted. By the end of December the 
cuttings were rooted, and as each cutting was 
inserted singly in a thumb pot, its after culture 
was simple. No great bottom-heat was 
employ: to hurry forward the rooting. 
Instead, a rough framework was erected on the 
greenhouse bench, and a cool bottom provided. 
A covering of sheets of glass was adopted, and 
the temperature was maintained at about 
50 degs. The young plants when rooted were 


| 








посо шохе to more airy conditions, and 
were subsequently stood on a bed of sifted 
ashes on the side benches of the glasshouse. At 
no time wasthe temperature allowed to increase 
much beyond the figure just mentioned. The 
house was so ventilated that the air was main- 
tained in a nice buoyant condition, and marked 
progress was made with the plants. As oppor- 
tunity offered the plants were repotted. his 
was never done unless the cutting was 
thoroughly well rooted. The plants were 
transferred to large 60's (33-inch pots) The 
large 60's in question were of deep make, and 
this, in the case of Chrysanthemums, provides 
а root run that is highly beneficial. As soon 
asthe young plants Bad. recovered they were 
stood on the floor again on sifted ashes, with a 
layer of soot on top of this material to ward off 
slugs. The stronger-growing varieties were 
cane for their shift into 32's (6-inch pots) by 
the early days of March. 'The whole 
collection was potted up into these 
larger pots by the first week in April. 
Firm potting was the order of the day, 
the soil used being good loam. The fine 
soil was shaken out, and the fibrous 
portions pulled to pieces or broken up. 
Of this loam about two-thirds was 
used in the compost, and to this was 
added one-third of leaf-soil and well- 
decayed stable-manure. A liberal quan- 
tity of coarse silver-sand was added to 
make the compost porous, and wood- 
ashes and charcoal were also used freely. 
The compost was of a character that 
one could ram it firmly, without run- 
ning the risk of interfering with the 
proper drainage of the soil in the pots. 
he plants were still standing on the 
floor of the glasshouse on a layer 
of ashes and soot, and it is proposed 
to keep them there until May is well 
advanced. As a matter of fact, some 
of the plants will not be placed out- 
doors until June. In the meantime, 
their well-being is being considered by 
ing out the plants, so that air may 
circulate around them. 'The plants could 
not be kept under glass and so late in 
the season unless the test care were 
taken in ventilating the large structure. 
Unfavourable climatie conditions or 
unseasonable weather do not, there- 
fore, give the grower so. much concern 
in the early months of the year when 
plants are grown in the manner herein 
described. То a large degree one is 
independent of the weather when the 
plants are kept under cover and in 
genial atmospheric conditions, and as 
the final potting of many sorts will be 
com letet} before the plants are stood 
outdoors and the weather is warm and 
more settled by the anticipated period 
(May—June), the grower’s prospects of 
ultimate success are of a very rosy 
character. By inserting the cuttings 
early and also bs growing on the plants 
cool under glass subsequently, the bud 
development is hastened und the need 
for stopping or pinching the plant ren- 
dered almost altogether unnecessary. 
E. G. 


Saxitraga apiculata.—The best 
flowered pan of this plant I have ever scen 

was at the Drill Hall on the 22nd ult., the 
occasion being a fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Curiously enough, 
no special means had been adopted to bring 
about the fine display of yellow blossoms. 'The 
example, indeed, was one of a group exhibited 
а year ago, when the plants were lifted from 
the ground the day before the meeting and 
placed in a shallow pan. After the exhibition 
the specimen was taken home and stood down 
with others of a like nature, а few occasional 
waterings during 1903 being all the attention 
bestowed. This rough and ready treatment is 
given here not for purposes of imitation, but 
rather to show how good a plant and how free 
a bloomer the above is. The best explanation 
of this fine flowering specimen is in the fact 
that the lifted plants of 1903 were compara- 
tively young and vigorous, the conditions 
enabling a fuller development of the numerous 
rosettes that were to constitute the flowering 





rosettes in 1904. The ваше good example is 
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suggestive of the benefit derived from freely 
dividing and replanting this kind. If this 
were more often indulged in, coupled with 
liberal watering in dry weather, the subject of 
the present note should ever be among the 
best flowering alpines of the year.—E. J. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Plague of ants.—I have a lean-to greenhouse filled 
with Tomatoes planted in boxes. The soil is infested with 
ants. Is there anything that I could destroy them with, 
not to injure the plants, or will they do any harm if left 
alone ?—T. Davis. 

[Find out the nests of the ants, open them 
slightly, and flood them with boiling water, 
which will at once kill any with which it comes 
into contact. Ifthe nest is under the pathway, 
or in any place difficult to get at, it will 
useful to make a cup of clay with a hole at the 
bottom, and having placed it over the entrance 
of the nest, and worked it well on to the sur- 
face of the floor, to fill it with paraflin-oil or dilu- 
ted carbolic acid. When the contents ot the cup 
have soaked into the nest fill it up again. 
Ants may also be trapped with pieces of sponge 
soaked with treacle. . The sponges should have 

ieces of string tied to them, so that they may 
be lifted and dipped into boiling water. ] 

Woodlice in Peach-house.—Will you kindly 
inforn me how to get rid of woodlice? They infest a 
Peach-house, and although I put bits of wood and other 
things for them to get under, there are [plenty left to do 
very serious damage to the Peaches.—A. T. NORTON. 

[One of the best ways of destroying woodlice 
is to pour boiling water over them, as it kills 
them in a wholesale manner if you ean find out 
where they congregate. They are fond of 
hiding under bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of 
board, ete. Lay some of these about and lift 
them every morning. They may be poisoned by 
boiling small pieces of Potato in water in 
which arsenic has been boiled. One part of 
Steiner's vermin paste mixed with three parts 
of Barley-meal, and put in small quantities on 
to pieces of’ slate, card, etc., has been very 
strongly recommended, also phosphorous paste 
spread on pieces of bread and butter. They 
may^also be trapped by folding long strips 
of ‘brown paper, lengthwise, smearing one 
side with treacle and beer, and laying them 
about im the haunts of the woodlice.: They 
will creep into this shelter, and can easily be 
shuken into boiling water. Their skins are 
so hard that no insecticide has any effect on 
them.] 

The house sparrow.—Of all the worries 
that a suburban gardener has фо contend with 
there is none more persistent than the common 
house sparrow. ` During the winter, no matter 
whether it is mild or severe, it is picking out 
the bloom buds of every fruit-bearing ‘tree or 
bush, until by the time the sap rises there is 
nothing but -wood-buds left. Ву the time it 
has completely destroyed all chances of 
fruit, the early Crocuses апа -Primroses are 
pushing through the soil, and it turns its 
attention to them, and the soil is completely 
covered with blooms that are picked: all to 

pieces, with apparently no object but mischief. 

By this time the early Peas are pushing 
through the soil, and ‘forthwith it sets to 
work to take the top off every shoot that 
appears, unless Pea-guards or nets are used. 
NOW that Cabbage, Broccoli, and other seed- 
lings are pushing through the soil, the sparrow 
finds them, and does not leave them until the 
last one is picked out and ruthlessly pulled to 
pieces.—J. G., Gosport. 

Cherry buds injured.—You were good enough to 
say in your issue of 26th March that you would like to see 
a spray of my Cherry-tree which has injured fruit-buds. 
1 send a couple for your inspection. · The injury looks to 
me too small to be done by birds. It is, I regret to say, 
spreading.—H. M. SwANWICK. 

[I аш very much obliged to you for sendin 
a shoot of your Cherry-tree. 1 have examin 
the buds very carefully, both the injured and 
uninjured ones, and can find no trace of insects 
or other pests in them. I can only come to the 
conclusion that they have been injured by 
some birds, which have done so to pick out the 
grubs of some insect. Had any insects been 
feeding on the buds I do not think that they 
would have injured them quite in the same 
way. The entrance to the hole is wider at the 
top than bottom, and if a small grub had made 
its way into the bud the mouth of the hole 
would have been smaller and the lower part 
larger as the grub increased in size. —G. S, S.] 





Worms in soil.—Will you kindly tell me whether 
the enclosed worms are injurious to plants? I sometimes 
find them, in fifties or sixties, near the surface of my beds, 
orat the bottom of my window-boxes. The cow-manure 
I use is all old, and is put through a riddle. My soil is 
very light.—C. A. M. 

[The gene you sent had become chrysalides 
before they reached me, so that it is difficult to 
speak positively as to what they are, but the 
are, no doubt, the chrysalides of a fly, and 
have every reason to believe that they belong 
to the nus Bibio, to which the common 
St. Mark’s-fly belongs. Some persons hold 
that the grubs are not injurious to plants, but 
they are so often found among the roots of 
plants which are languishing, and they are 

rovided with such strong jaws, that I cannot 
bat believe that they are distinctly injurious 
to the roots of plants. I do not suppose that 
the cow-manure is in any way responsible for 
the presence of the grubs. Like other insects 
which live underground they are very difficult 
to kill by means of any insecticide, as it is 
almost impossible to make it reach them in 
sufficient strength to have any effect on them. 
I should certainly kill all I could find.—G. S. S.] 


ROSES. 


RAMBLER ROSES AS POT PLANTS. 
М№отнімв could exceed the dainty beauty of the 
inm of Blush Rambler which Messrs. B. R. 

nt and Sons exhibited at the Drill Hall, 
Westminster, on Tuesday last. The plants in 
pillar form admirably portrayed its usefulness 
as а pillar Rose, and the free blossoming of 
these same plants was evidenee of its free- 
flowering character. This variety is evidently 
closely related to К. multiflora ; in fact, it is, 
I believe, said to be a cross between R. multi- 
floraand the Hybrid Musk The Garland. There 
can be no question that this class of Rose is 
extremely elegant when grown in the manner 
alluded to, and when we remember how easily 
they are cultivated, it seems strange that 
they are not more grown. The advent of such 
lovely tints of colour as Blush Rambler, Wal- 
tham Rambler, Leuchtstern, etc., is very timely, 
and they serve to tone down the brilliance of 
the Rambler if used in conjuction with the 
latter. But there is also another form in 
which some of them may be grown, and that is 
as dwarf bush plants, and I may say I was 
rather surprised to see such pretty little dwarf 
pot plants of that novelty, Dorothy Perkins, 
which were also shown last Tuesday. Although 
this belongs to the Wichuriana race, it seems 
that it may be used in the same manner as 
the multiflora Roses. Certainly, as table plants, 
they make very pretty objects, and market 
growers would find here a profitable plant to 

row. To obtain these dwarf plants there must 
ke several 2-year-old shoots with laterals, these 
being cut back fairly hard. I have Leuchtstern 
in 8-inch pots, the growths not more than 
18 inches high, and every shoot is yielding a 
spray of blossom. I would advise anyone to 

t up several plants next autumn, selecting 
2-year-old own root plants if available, or 
1-year-old pot plants purchased now may be 
brought into the same manner of growth by a 
little training during the summer. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Improving clay soil for Roses.—I have a Rose- 
bed, soil stiff clay. Some few years ago I manured it with 
cow-manure, and the soil has become so hard and so like 
putty it is impossible to work it. It seems now so hard 
that neither air nor water can get at the roots. What is 
the best way to treat the soil to lighten 16 ?—La FRANCE. 
[It is now too late for you to remove your 
Rose plants from this of stiff clay, or we 
should have advised you to do so апа then 
throw the soil up as roughly as possible. The 
action of wind and frost has n most beneficial 
effect upon stiff, clay soils. Your best plan 
for this season will be to apply some fresh- 
slaked lime to the bed at the rate of 6 oz. tothe 
square yard. Fork this into the soil and allow 
the surface to remain as rough as possible. Do 
not tread upon the soil at any time. We think 
you will find that in a few weeks the surface 
will crumble down, and you will be able to keep 
it fairly loose if the Dutch hoe is used at least 
once а week, whether there are weeds or not. 
During the summer you might burn someof the 
clay from another part of the garden, and there 
is nothing better than burnt clay to mix with 
clay in order to modify its close and sticky 





character. То burn clay, it is first пе 
to make a fire of slow combustible material, 
such as prunings, tree logs, etc., and when 
there is a good body of fire, lay around the mass 
some of the clay in proportion to the fire. 
Watch carefully and add more clay when 
necessary. It would be better if the clay were 
not burnt red, as it loses much of its value and 
is not nearly so useful as when burnt black, 
Next autumn, if you trench the bed and add a 
good proportion of the burnt clay, this, with 
artificial drainage to carry off surface water, 
will provide you with a bed of excellent mate- 
rial, and you should be able to grow some fine 
quality Roses of the Hybrid Perpetual and 
ybrid Tea sections. ] 
Household ammonia for Roses.—As a nitro. 
enous stimulant for Roses, would not the common house- 
old ammonia be of value? If so, in what proportion 
could it be safely used ?—Jno. Е. CRANSWICK. 
[We have had no experience with common 
household ammonia as a nitrogenous stimulant 


for Roses, and are, therefore, unable to advise, 


you on this point. If you have a good supply 
of liquid-manure at command you can scarcely 
have a better stimulant for pot Rosés than 
this, it being particularly rich in nitrogen, 
and so is Peruvian guano. From 1 oz. to 
2 oz. dissolved in a gallon of water, beginning 
with the smaller quantity and gradually 
increasing it to the maximum named, is the 
usual formula for the use of this guano. 
Liquid-manure must be diluted according to 
its strength, as if applied in too strong doses 
more harm than good will follow. Liquid. 
manure is also beneficial when applied to out- 
door Roses даги, the growing season, especi- 
ally if bone-meal has been forked in, say, aíter 
pruning was completed, the two combining and 
making good or supplying what each is 
deficient of when used separately.] 

Bone-flour.—1 have seen bone-meal recommended in 

our columns as a useful manure for Roses, etc. Now, 
оле авї is supplied in ]-inch, 4-inch, and 1-inch bones. 
Which is the right kind to use for plants in the open 
ground, and which ped] pot work ? Would not bone-flour, 
which, I presume, is e from bones— dissolved, steamed, 
and finely ground—be better as a more rapid forcer for 
pot work than bone-meal ?1—JNo. Е. CRANSWICK. 

[The bone-meal you allude to is not either of 
the grades of bone-manure mentioned in your 
query, but consists of bones reduced to a fine 

wder, or ** meal," by the process of grinding. 

n this form bone-manure is of the greatest 
value, as it is then presented to the roots of 
the plants in the best possible manner for 
8 y assimilation. When applied in either 
of the grades you quote, the bones dissolve 
more slowly— the larger the particles the 
slower the process of dissolution—hence the 
reason why bone-meal is always recommended 
when more immediate results are required. 
The coarser grades of bone-manure are usually 
employed to form a reserve of plant food for 
future use and the meal for present require- 
ments. We have a good illustration of the 
employment of both forms of bone-manure m 
the formation of Vine borders, where gar- 
deners invariably add a certain proportion of 
the ** meal" to the compost for the immediate 
use of the roots and an equal quantity of 
j-inch or ў-їпсһ bones to form a reserve of 
phosphates for their future benefit. These 
same methods of employing bone-manures are 
equally applicable to the renovation of or the 
formation of new Rose-beds in the open, for it 
has been proved that a manure rich in phos- 
phates, such as a good sample of bone-meal 
should contain, is quite as necessary to the 
well-being of the Rose and the production of 
good blooms as it is for the successful culti- 
vation of fruits. For pot work 4-inch bones 
are often used instead of crocks, while the 
** meal" forms one of the manurial ingredients 
of the compost, and it may also be used as an 
occasional . top-dressing, although — liquid- 
manure and other quicker acting fertilisers are 
generally employed for this purpose АЗ 
regards the comparative merits of bone-flour 
and bone-meal, our opinion is strongly i 
favour of the latter, it being richer im phos- 

hates and ammonia than the former. Bone: 

our is also prepared rather differently, the 
bones in this case being first freed of all 
matter adhering to them, and arethen steamed 
and ground down. The bones from which 
* meal" is made do not undergo the first part 
of the process named, but are at once groun 

up, and when prepared from selected bones 
should contain from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
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of phosphates and from 4 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. ammonia. Bone-meal, then, if procured 
from а good source, is much more valuable 
in our opinion than bone-flour for all purposes 
for which bone-manure is adapted. ] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PRIMULA KEWENSIS. 
Ir is a well-known and, in some respects, 
remarkable fact that, while the genüs Primula 





it sometimes happens that when a hybrid does 
put in an appearance it is а good one, and the 
above is a case in point. 

As may be inferred by its name, this plant 
originated at Kew as a chance seedling in a 
batch of P. floribunda. The reputed parents 
of P. Kewensis are P. floribunda, the seed 
parent, and P. verticillata, pollen parent, and 
though this to some extent is assumed, the 
evidence strongly favours such assumption 
from many, points of view. The pollen parent 





theory, and not least among these is the fact 
that it will not produce seeds. What is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable fact in connec- 
tion with the plant, is that but one seedling 
displayed any evidence of hybridism so far as 
is known, and this in the face of the fact that 
а solitary ovary of P. floribunda may contain 
fifty or even one hundred seeds. These are 
items of great interest to the botanist, while 
the gardener contents himself with the plant 
from its decorative side. In this respect the 





isa large one and the number of good species | 


also large, the number of hybrids or cross-bred 
orms is exceptionally small. If we except the 
ilpine section of the genus, the varying forms 
in which may, perhaps, be rightly regarded as 
natural hybrids,” other hybrid or cross-bred 
kinds constitute but а small minority. Still, 


Primula Kewensis. 


is a sort of ** Dusty Miller" among Primulas, 
in that its leaves, stems, flower-buds, etc., are 
densely.covered with a white meal or farina, 
the seed parent on the other hand being a 
green-leaved kind. Not only is there evidence 
of this mealy character in P. Kewensis ; there 
are other items much in favour of the hybrid 


From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


plant now figured far surpasses either parent, 
while in general character it may briefly be 
described as a giant form of P. floribunda. 
This kind is not ugually more than 6 inches 
high at its best, the new-comer reaching fully 
15 inches high and furnished with as many as 
a dozen of its whorls of pale yellow blossoms, 
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The parents of the plant have each four and 
three whorls of flowers respectively, while the 
new-comer, when well grown, may have six or 
even more. Not only is P. Kewensis in all 
these ways a superior plant; it flowers for a 
more lengthened season, the plants remaining 
in good, presentable condition for fully two 
months. As a plant for the amateur with a 
quite cool greenhouse. it is an admirable one, 
vigorous and free in growth, easily increased 
by division, and of the simplest culture. It 
flowers naturally in the winter season, January | 
to March inclusive, and if given liberal treat- | 
ment will make a most handsome plant. 

It may be of some interest to your readers 
to know that more than one well-known 
grower since the advent of Primula Kewensis 
has endeavoured to “make” the same plaut 
by artificial means, апа so far all have failed, 
In my own experiments in this direction of| 
some 200 or more seedlings raised from care- 
fully pollinated flowers not one showed any 
variation. Indeed, I had so large a lot of | 
seeds from the trial of a dozeu flowers that all | 
the seeds were not sown at one time. The 
remainder is under trial at the present in the 
hope of “making” what already exists in 
quantity. This valuable Primula is being dis- 
tributed by the Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea. Е. Н. JENKINS. 


—— The more we see of this 
we regard it with admiration. It is a decided 
acquisition to those nearly hardy species or 
varieties that so well suit the amateur because 
Тейиш anke to патоне from very severe 
frosts. The repu parents of this excellent 
plant are P. verticillata and P. floribunda, the 
latter being regarded as the seed parent. But 
the hybrid, if it is such, far outstrips either 
parent in vigoros growth, in freedom and 
profuseness of blossom, апа їп size of the 
flowers. On March 8th, at the Drill Hall, 
Westminster, the Messrs. Veitch showed 
examples of this plant in which the leaf vigour 
was more akiu to Primula japonica, and it is a 
vigour that increases with years. Freedom of 
flowering has ever been a marked feature of the 
plant, but this greater vigour we have not 

jefore remarked. ‘The soft yellow flowers and 
somewhat of their size are suggestive of P. 
verticillata enlarged. Some of the plants 
shown were carrying upwards of a dozen 
spikes. Remembering, too, that at least four 

whorls of blossoms are seen on each 
spike, it will be seen how good a show a few | 
panta create. It is certainly an ideal plant | 
or a quite cool greenhouse. — T'he Field. 


dant the more 


STRIKING AZALEA CUTTINGS. 


I SHALL be glad if you will kindly give me some informa- 
tion as to how and when I can strike Azalea cuttings '!— 
B. T. F. 


— — Will you please tell me through vour paper if there 
is any way to propagate Azaleas? I have a cool green- 
house and a hot-bed, but I cannot seem to get cuttings to 
strike.—Rosa, Beda. 

[The best cuttings are furnished by the 
present season's shoots when they are in a half- 
ripened condition. This will be, as a rule, in 
April or May, as a good deal depends upon the 
structure in which the plants are kept, while 
some varieties commence to grow earlier in the 
season than others, An important point is to 
take the cuttings just in the right stage, as if 


| Bottle Brush plant. 





too succulent many will decay, while on the 
other hand, if too woody, they will stand a 
very long time without rooting. A close 
propagating-case or bell-glasses are absolutely 
necessary for the cuttings, and if possible they 
should be put in a structure from 5 degs. to 
10 degs. warmer than that in which they have 
been growing. Should there, however, be no 
such convenience, the warmest part of the 
greenhouse may be chosen for their reception, 
and a close case can soon improvised by 
making a shallow box (about a foot deep at the 
back and 10 inches at the front), which can be 
covered with a few large squares of glass. For 
such a case pots 4 inches in diameter are very 
suitable in which to put the cuttings. The 
pots should be filled to within 2 inches or 





3 inches of the rim with broken crocks, the 
upper layer not being larger than Peas. The 
soil may consist of equal parts of peat, passed 
through a sieve with a j-inch mesh, and of 
clean silver-sand, well mixed together. With 
this compost the pots must be firmly filled, 
leaving a space of about $ inch at the top for 


watering. Several pots having been prepared 
in this way, and watered through a fine-rosed 
watering-pot, they are then ready for the 
cuttings. Shoots of moderate vigour should 


ripen the bulbs. A shelf in the greenhouse or 
a frame fully exposed to the south is the best for 
them at that season. By the beginning of 
February a little water may be given, and this, 


be chosen for the purpose, and being cut off | of course, must be increased as the leaves and 
cleanly ut the base with a sharp knife, and two | flower-stems develop. For рне: which, when 


or three of the bottom leaves removed, they 
are then ready for insertion. It is very essen- 
tial that the cuttings be put in firmly, hence 
care should be taken that the hole is not too 
deep, as the cutting must rest on a firm base, 
otherwise many will die. This is a very 
common mistake, yet one that in the case of 
such plants as Azaleas much depends. To put 
in a cutting firmly the hole should be made of 
the exact depth required, then take the dibber 
(about the thickness of a pencil), and keeping 
it upright again insert and press towards the 
cutting. This will close up the soil around all 
the underground portion, and make the cutting 
ранец firm. From six toeight cuttings may 

put into a pot 4 inches in diameter. The 
glasses should be taken off each morning to 
dry up any condensed moisture, and to allow | 
of the removal of decayed leaves. The cut- 
tings must also be watered when necessary and 
shaded from the sun. Where there is a propa- 
gating-house with a gentle bottom-heat the 
pots should not be plunged at once, but in a 
month ог so. Bottom-heat, however, is not 
necessary for the cuttings, which will, as a 
rule, root in about a couple of months. When 
rooted, air must, be given by degrees till they 
are accustomed to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the house. Then the tops of the shoots should 
be pinched out in order to ensure a bushy habit 
of growth, and in a fortnight the cuttings may 
be potted singly. Small pots well drained, and 
a compost of three parts pent to one of sand, 
will suit them well. As the young Azaleas 
prefer a humid atmosphere, they will, during 
the summer, be best if stood on a bed of ashes 
in an ordinary garden frame out-of-doors. 
They must, however, during their earlier 
stages be shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cinerarias.—Messrs. John Laing and Sons, Forest- 
hill, have just sent us some samples of their strain of 
Cinerarias, the colours ranging from pure white, tipy 
purple, and white, tipped biue, to self shades of the | 
richest blue and purple. The self-coloured forms could 
not be equailed for colour, the petals being broad and of 
fine substance. In one or two cases the flowers of the 
bicolor forms are, we think, too large, this striving after 
size being a mistake. 

Growing the Bottle Brush plant.—]! have a 
It has just done flowering, but gene- 
rally blooms again in June. The plant is not of a good 
shape, and I am sure wants pruning. When may I do so? 
—M. A. ACTON. 


[As your Bottle Brush plant has just done 





flowering, it is now the time to cut it back into 
shape if it has, grown too straggling. This 
cutting back will cause it to push out numerous 
young shoots from the old stem, and should it 
need repotting the best time to do so is when 
these young shoots are about 4 inch long. А 
suitable compost may*be made up of two parts 
peat to one part of loam, and a good sprinkling 
of rough silver-sand. "Though the above treat- 
ment will result in a better shaped plant, you 
must be prepared to forego your June flower- 
ing, for the fresh shoots will not produce 
blossoms till next year.] 

Growing Amaryllis.—A few hints in your excel- 
lent little paper about how to grow Amaryllis would be 
much valued. I have a few large bulbs, potted last 
autumn. They had large roots, and are in big pots, in 
heat, watered regularly, still do not seem to get much 
further forward. When should they flower, and is much 
heat necessary? They seem to take a good deal of water. 
— CHEVIOT. 

[The different varieties of Amaryllis now in 
cultivation bear on the top of a sturdy stem 
(from 18 inches to 3 feet high) large, broadly 
funnel-shaped blossoms which are just now at 
their best, In colour there is a considerable 
amount of variation, some having a light ground 
netted more-or less with red, while all shades 
from light red to deep crimson are represented 
among them. They will not do out-of-doors. 
To succeed with them in pots they need the 
temperature of a warm greenhouse, and should, 
after flowering, be watered as before till the 





leaves begin to turn yellow, which will be about 
August. After this less water must be given, 
and when totally dormant they must be kept 
thoroughly dry. Throughout the latter part of 
the summer and in autumn they. must be fully 
exposed to the sunshine in order.to thoroughly 


necessary, should be done before they start into 
growth, a suitable compost is two parts loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould, well decayed 
manure, and sand. In potting, shake the bulbs 
clear of the old soil. At one time it was con- 
sidered necessary to repot every year, butit is 
not now so universally followed, and we have 


| seen some good examples that had been for three 


years in the same pots. ] 

Treatment of Palms.—! have purchased three 
Palms, as follows: Areca lutescens, Corypha australis, and 
Kentia Forsteriana. I should be glad if you can give nie a 
little information as to the best way to keep them in gool 
order, either in a sitting-room, where gas is used, or a 
small glasshouse built outside dining-room window !— 
IGNORAMUB. 

[ The three Palms you mention are not at all 
difficult to keep in a sitting-room where no gas 
is used, but 16 is altogether different when 
lighted by gas, as under such conditions they 
generally soon fall into bad health. However, 
with your small glasshouse to fall back upon, 
into which you can occasionally remove them 
beyond the influence of the gas, they may do 
fairly well. In the first place, sunshine is by 
no means necessary for Palms; indeed, in 
dwelling-houses and small structures they are 
much better without any direct sunshine. 
Next, it is very necessary to keep the leaves 
clean, sponging them about once a fortnight 
with tepid water, both on their upper and 
lower surfaces. Keep the plants as far as 
possible from draughts, but at times this 
cannot be avoided. Though better ken from 
direct sunshine, Palms should haye ample light. 
Thus they will remain in good health if stood 
in a bay window for a much longer period than 
on a table in the middle of the room, as is too 
often done. Watering is the most important 
item connected with indoor plants. The 
majority of them are stood in ornamental 
pots, vases, or saucers, which retain the 
water that runs through when they are 
watered, thus keeping the soil in a satu- 
rated state, this leading to many of the 
roots perishing and the ultimate death of the 
plant. No water should at any time be 
allowed to stand in the pots or saucers. А 
question frequently asked is, “How often 
shall I water my plants?" "This is a question 
to which, obviously, no answer can be given, 
for, while in some conditions of the plant and 
the atmosphere, once a day would not be too 
often, in others once a week would be more 
than sufficient. Generally speaking, the object 
should be to keep the soil in a fairly moist 
condition (not saturated), and this can only be 
done by careful attention. Never water till 
necessary ; do not give just a little drop now in 
case the plant is dry before to-morrow, but, 
when watering, give enough to wet the whole 
ball of earth, after which allow all the super- 
fluous moisture to drain away. Remember, 
too, that Palms will keep in good health for 
years without repotting, as the tendency 1s 
often to put them into pots much too large. 
On this subject you may learn a good deal hy 
the perusal of an article on overpotting plants, 
published in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, April2, 
page 57.] 

. The Kangaroo Thorn (Acacia armati). 
— This, a flowering shoot of which was recently 
figured in these pages, is essentially an evergreen 

reenhouse shrub or small tree, native of Austra- 
Tia. It conforms well to culture in pots, and neat 
little bushes in pots from 5 inches to 6 inches 
in diameter are grown in quantity by those 
who make a speciality of flowering plants for 

Covent Garden Market. The period of bloom 
ing is during the months of April and May. In 
its culture no pruning is needed, except to 
shorten back any shoots that show a tendency 
to grow out of shape, and this must be done 
directly the flowering season is past. The treat- 
ment needed for this Acacia is a good light 
position in the greenhouse, and water when 
necessary. Throughout the summer it їййу ê 
stood or plunged out-of-doors. If potting и 
necessary this should be done as soon âf i 
flowering as possible, but at the same M i 
should be borne in mind that a plant vill keep 
in health for two or three years without béing 
repotted.—T. 
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LACHENALIAS. 


Is the Lachenalia we have an old and, we 
might also say, a neglected Cape bulb, all the 
species of which are interesting, and some of 
them highly ornamental. It is very pleasing to 
find that Lachenalias are now coming into 
favour, their long-lasting qualities enhancin 

their value, as the spikes, when cut and plac 

ina cool room, remain in good condition for 
some time if the water is frequently changed. 
Amateurs, too, may well take up their cultiva- 
tion, as they only want to be kept free from 
frost while growing. ^ Lachenalias uire а 
comparatively cool temperature and a decided 


manure. The young plants are pricked into 
the top, bottom, and sides of the basket, which 
can be suspended from the roof of the conser- 
vatory or greenhouse, and watered regularly 
during the winter. 

Sor.—The best compost for them is good 
turfy loam, thoroughly decayed manure, with 
leaf-mould and coarse silver sand. Care must 
be taken to drain the pots thoroughly, placing 
several bulbs into each pot according to the 
size used, so as to form nice masses for 
decoration. 

The following are the species generally met 
with, although in recent years we have had 
many beautiful hybrids added to our collec- 





І. QUADRICOLOR.—In this the outer petals 
are orange-red, tipped with n; the inner 
petals bright yellow, tipped with soft purple. 

І. TRICOLOR.—The foliage of this is spotted 
or blotched with brown or pale purple; the 
flowers pale yellow, tinged with green and 
scarlet. 

Of the many hybrids that have been raised 
and are now to be had, are Nelsoni, with 
rich deep-yellow flowers; Cawston Gem, yellow, 
tipped pink; Ruby, scarlet, yellow, and green ; 
and Topaz, rich deep yellow, with narrow 
purple margin. 

The variety W. G. Gumbleton is a beautiful 
yellow form, and (as may be seen by the illus- 





A seedling Lachenalia—W, E. Gumbleton—in Mr, Bennet Poe's garden at Cheshunt, 


season of rest in order to grow them success- | 
fally, Nearly the whole of the species flower ' 
during the winter or early in the sprin 
months, but, the season can be either retard. 
or prolonged by adopting various systems of 
culture, The Lachenalias grow best in a green- 
or cool frame, throwing up stout spikes 
of yellow, green, orange, and vermilion coloured 
owers, along with fresh, glossy-green or 
elegantly mottled foliage. After flowering, 
enalias should be watered regularly until 
the foliage shows signs of dying off, when 
moisture at the root may be gradually withheld. 
The bulbs may then be stood at the base of a 
south wall where plenty of sunshine can reach 
tbem. Mavy people grow them in ornamental 
wire baskets, in a compost of loam, Moss, and . 


| 





tions, including the forms raised by Mr. F. W. 
Moore, Glasnevin; the late Rev. J. Nelson; the | 


' Rev. T. Н. Marsh, Cawston Rectory, Norwich ; | 


and others who have taken up their cultivation. 

L. LvTEOLA bears a stout Spiko of bright 

ellow flowers, the outer petals being about 
half the length of the inner ones, and tipped 
with green. The leaves are deep glossy-green 
in colour. 

L. oncHiorpEs. — The foliage of this is 
heavily blotched with purplish-brown. This 
bears white and lemon-yellow flowers on a 
stout stem which is blotched like the foliage. 

L. peNpULA.—This has a very strong flower- 
spike faintly blotched with brown, the outer | 
segments of the flower being bright orange- 
scarlet, tipped with dull purple: i 





tration we give to-day) is very free flowering, 
and possessed of a strong constitution. 


Tradescantias.—These are most useful in a green- 
house, and come in handy in a variety of ways. Along- 
side paths, where one seldom sees any attempt to grow 
anything, the Tradescantias will thrive. For hanging 
baskets, entrance halls, and shady greenhouses, these fine- 
leaved plants are very useful. Associated with Ferns in а 
cool-house they are a boon to those who have not the 
facilities for growing flowering plants.—F. W. D. 

Clematises indoors.—! sometimes wonder when 
I see cold greenhouses, the roofs of which are bare, why 
some of the Clematises that flower more freely when given 
the shelter of a warm wall are not grown. From sorts 
like Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess of Wales, Miss Bate- 
man, Henryi, indivisa, planted out in а border in the 
house, or, as is done in some places, grown in an outside 
border and the shoots apd slems put through, one may 
cut many blossoms much purer in colour than those grown 
out-of-doors.—F. D. 


LD 





FERNS. 





MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS IN POROUS JARS. 
WiLL you kindly give me some information as to how I 
can grow Maiden-hair Ferns in porous jars?—Wxsr SOUTH- 
PORT. 
[The Adiantum cuneatum, of which an illus- 
- stration is given, is growing on the outside of a 
porous jar. It is generally sup that these 
rous jars can only be obtained from abroad ; 
ut this is an error, as they can be had from 
` the Scotch potteries, and are not so porous as 
foreign ones. As to 
PLANTING AND CULTURE, get a few small 
Ferns and some Moss and a little fine copper 
wire. Plant the Moss and the Ferns together 
round the outside of the jar with some rough 
peat, and bind all firmly with the wire. Fill 
the jar with water, moisten the outside, and 
hang in any warm, shaded house. All the 
subsequent care required is to keep the jar full, 
and from time to time to speinkla both Moss 
and Ferns with water of the same temperature 








as that of the house. Almost all the Adiantums | 
will succeed under this treatment. The plants | 
shown in the illustration were grown in a cool- 
house, in which the night temperature during 
the winter was 40 degs. to 45 degs.] 


Hare's-foot Fern.—I have a Hare's-foot Fern which | 
has got very long branches hanging over the pot. Would 
it be safe for me to cut them off, or what would be the | 
p! r thing to do 1—J. W. C., Plymouth. 

[We fail to see that anything will be gained 
by cutting off the creeping branches of your 
Pun as they form a noticeable and distinct 
feature, and indicate that the plant is in good | 
health. You may, however, if you wish it, 
divide your plant and increase the stock. 
These creeping stems, claws, or branches, will | 
doubtless have ample roots at their base towards | 
the centre of the pot, and all that is then | 
necessary is to turn the plant out of its pot and | 
divide it into as many portions as you think 
suitable, taking care that there isa fair amount 
of roots to each divided portion. These pieces | 
must then be pottea, using for the purpose a | 

. soil. principally composed of peat-and sand. | 
They should be potted at such a dépth that the 





Adiantum cunéatum growing in à porous jar. 
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in the soil, and the upper part (that which 
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small leaves, and, as one would expect, followed 
by small flowers. As regards the damping of 


hung over the pot before) being of a flexible | the foliage, most growers have this evil to con- 


nature can be bent around towards the centre 
on the surface of the soil, and kept in position 
by a few pegs. These creeping stems thus 
brought into contact with the soil will produce 
roots of their own, and a more compact plant 
will be the result. In time, however, they will 
again make their way over the edge of the pot. 
After dividing in the manner detailed above 
the plants should be kept close and shaded till 
the roots have recovered from the check. If 
you decide on dividing your plaut it should be 
done with as little delay as ible, otherwise 
the growth of the young fronds will render it 
a more risky operation than when dormant. ] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DOUBLE VIOLETS. 


I жоо like some information re ing double Violets. 
This season mine have utterly failed, and I cannot account 





for it.€ I had two sorts, the Neapolitan and Marie Louise, 
and also some double white ones, They are all planted, 
with the varieties mixed together, in two frames facin, 
south. The flowers this season have been very small an 
scarce, the leaves small, and some yellow, and a red 
quickly to decay. They are planted in leaf-mould and 
manure, How much of each ought they to have, as I think 
they had too much manure. In a few weeks’ time ought 
the plants to be taken out of the frames and put in 
ordinary soil ? If not, what sort of soil, and when ought 
they to be put back in the frames for the coming winter, 
and what kind of soil then? I should be glad of any infor- 
mation, so as to have good flowering plants next season.— 
SPRING. 

[Violets planted in pits or frames for pro- 
ducing flowers during the winter and earl 
spring months, if properly prepared, are muc 
better without any kind of manure being 
mixed with the soil, as they should have made 
all their growth before being placed under 
glass, Here it is, we think, you have failed. 

or one thing, the past winter, with so many 
wet and sunless days, has been much against 
Violet culture, but we cannot quite under- 
stand why your plants made such small 
leaves, assuming, of course, that they were 
autumn or early spring cuttings or offshoots. 
Plants two years old and more -usually make 


tend with, and nothing but the complete 
removal of such foli every other day or so 
will eradicate it, although, as a preventive, 
it is said silver-sand or coal-ashes ate of much 
value if placed over the soil as a kind of mulch, 
working the sand in well amongst the plants. 
Free ventilation, too, is very important in 
Violet culture during the dark days of winter, 
removing the sashes entirely by day, unless 
wet or frosty, matting up securely against 
frost at night. The latter part of April and 
early May are the best time to divide old 
stools, choosing the outer offshoots, which 
usually have more or less roots attached, but 
there can be no doubt autumn-rooted runners 
are to be preferred, as the plants are then free 
of “spot,” and the plants are not exhausted 
or weakened with being under glass. Runners 
root quickly towards the end of September if 
placed under a north wall or dibbled into 
cutting-boxes and kept watered and shaded 
from the sun, and as soon as rooted stood near 
the glass roof of a cold Peach-house or vinery, 
or even an ordinary frame will suffice. Here 
they must be protected in frosty weather and 
not over watered, planting out-of-doors іп 
April similar to divided stools. 

e gronne for the reception of the plants 
should be deeply dug soniy in the year, working 
in a moderate dressing of half-decayed leaf-soi!, 
according to texture of soil, and, before level. 
ling down to plant, scatter a thin layer of 
soot, a capital fertiliser for Violets. Set out 
the young plants 10 inches apart in rows 1 foot 
asunder, making them quite firm, and water in 
if dry weather prevails ; in fact, it is best to do 
this in any case, as it settles the soil around the 
roots, repeating this twice each week until 
established. During a dry, -heavy summer 
applications of water weekly will be found 
beneficial, especially on light, sandy soils. The 
routine work consists in frequent stirring of 
the soil between the plants, and the removal of 
all runners in their early stages. Should red- 
spider attack them, dust the foliage with soot 
early in the morning, while the dew is on them, 
or syringe with soapy water, with a little 
flowers of sulphur squeezed up in it. Towards 
the end of September prepare your frames for 
the reception of the plants, bringing your soil 
up to within a foot of the glass lights. A 1 
loamy soil, say, three barrowfuls to one of Seni. 
soil, will suffice for planting, which should be 
done towards the middle of October in your 
ponin climate. Lift each plant with a good 

ll of soil attached, allowing a space of 
3 inchesor 4 inches between one, pressing 
the soil around the roots and applying water 
with a rose can. At the end of the month 
place the lights over them at night, leaving a 
chink of air, unless frost threatens, when shut 
down and mat up as before mentioned, pulling 
off the lights each fine day, tilting them during 
heavy rains or foggy weather. To coddle 
Violets in any shape or form whatever we have 
always found to end in failure. The surfacing 
of the soil between the plants with sand or 
ashes as soon as planted must certainly absorb 
a lot of the moisture that would otherwise 
settle on the foliage and flowers and thus cause 
decay. A few rows of plants in the open 
garden should be allowed to form runners 
towards August for another year’s supply of 
roots, as advocated above.—E. D.] 


SOWING SEEDS OF BIENNIALS. 


Ir is a great disappointment to amateurs and 
cottage gardeners who may sow seeds of good 
biennials, such as Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, 
Sweet Williams, Pentstemons, Snapdragons, 
and similar things, if done too early whilst 
the ground and air are too cold, or too late 
after the soil has become quite dry, to find no 
rowth resulting. Practically it is always 
ба to sow Canterbury Bell seed іп shallow 
pes or boxes under glass. The seed is rather 
ard-shelled and needs soil to be kept just fairly 
moist. To have strong blooming plants of 
these they should be quite large clumps, 
12inches across, to plant where to bloom in the 
autumn. Such strong plants will then throw 
up two and three stout spikes of bloom and 
present noble objects in the garden. It is а 
good plan to raise in the same way both 


| 
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better growth is thus ensured. These 
if hardened off well whilst in the seed pans, 
can be transplanted with a dibber direct to 
the places where they are to bloom. I have so 


lants, 


raised and planted out many hundreds yearly, 
and have had them blooming finely ‘in the 
autumn, then, cut back partially in the 


spring, they have flowered well the following 
summer. Sweet William seed may be sown in 
the open ground at the end of April with 
certain assurance of growth. It is best to sow 
in shallow drills and thinly. So treated the 
plants can be put out from the seed bed direct 
in the summer and make fine blooming plants 
the following year. If early flowers are 
desired, Wallflower seed should be sown 


Rhododendron Everestianum. 


in the open ground, transplanting in July from 
the xis ТЫ bed direct. May is the best time to 
~ow to have good, sturdy plants for spring 
ledding. Biennial Stocks are less grown than 
formerly, but the true Brompton and the fine 
Emperor, if sown in May, give good plants to 
stand the winter. The white and purple 
Honesty sown in A pril give fine spring bloomers 
also. A. D. 


کے کے 
NOTES AND REPLIES.‏ 
‘baceous Pseonies—raising from seed.—‏ 
сезд some freshly collected seed of herbaceous Pæonies‏ 1 
ber, 1901. Some germinated last ue but of‏ 
some the root is only just Meri Sale pa , having‏ 
f years Я еу меге іп а‏ 
am Ca eo Чусттом, Bibury, Fairford.‏ ; 
Goats Rue (Galega officinalis).—Galega offici-‏ 
Ec d its to councerpart make handsome bushes for‏ 
a border, always bloom freely, and are very useful for cut-‏ 


э, Р | 
Peutstemon and Snapdragon, as earlier and 





ting. Given a deep, rich soil, they soon assume large 
roportions, and should be staked early in the season. 

he Goat's Rue does fairly well in.a town garden, and 
beyond an occasional mulching of the roots with leaves in 
winter is quite hardy.—F. W. D. 

Aubrietias.—One is reminded by the frequency with 
which Aubrietias are met with as plants for the rock 
[ер how easily they may be increased, and what excel- 
ent plants they are for old walls, where there is little soil. 
Cuttings may be taken as soon as the plants have finished 
flowering, or seed may be sown now where it is intended 
for them to bloom, as, for instance, in the crevices of 
rocks. —LEAHURST, 


The Cone-flowers.—In the Rudbeckias, 
or Cone-flowers, as they are often called, we 
have plants that are exceptionally easy of 
culture, succeeding in almost any ordinary 
garden soil. The flowers are freely produced 
and are well worth considering where cut 





From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


blossoms are wanted in quantity. Nearly all 
who grow the Cone-flowers seem to confine 
their attention to the yellow varieties, of 
which R. speciosa—subtomentosa—are often 
met with, while the purple-blooming sorts are 
often lost sight of. К. purpurea bears rosy- 
purple flowers singly on tall stems, and 
succeeds best on a warm, sunny border. It 
may be 5 aio ipid by division of roots in 
April.—F. 

Sparrows, Primroses, and Crocuses. 
—Why does the sparrow so destroy these 
flowers? I believe it is because of his idleness, 
thirst, and the available drop of dew or rain 
these flowers afford by their shape and pose. 
Who can doubt his power of finding out ways 
апа means after watching how he obtains a 
drink in dry frosty weather from the overlap 





joint of the warm greenhouse top, whence the 
condensed moisture oozes! And Vis cleverness 
in the same direction is to be seen in the fact 
that he does not operate on other flowers that 
are close byand somewhat resemble the Crocuses 
and Primroses. For instance, almost entirel 

he lets the Polyanthuses alone. Why? Isit 
because these flowers do not hold themselves in 
position, like the Crocus and Primrose, facing 
the sky, so as to conveniently hold the drop of 
rain or collected dew? Certainly, the Crocus 
is closed at night, but still, I find that the dew 
enters and settles in the tube. "Then we have 
a sort of circumstantial evidence that birds 
rend these flowers to quench their thirst from 
the fact that we rarely find them torn when 
the weather is showery and the birds can 
drink from the spouts at the 
eaves of thehouse. Again, 
in one part of my garden 
there are tubs of water 
always full; in another 
part there is no water what- 
ever. ` In both parts there 
are Primroses and Crocuses, 
but where there is avail- 
able water, at which the 
birds are seen to drink 
hourly during dry weather, 
no flowers are damaged by 
them. It is just the oppo- 
site in the part of the 
garden where there is no 
water. Moral: Either des- 
troy the sparrows, or pro- 
vide drinking-troughs, and 
2 preserve your flowers. — 


TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 


HARDY RHODODEN- 
DRONS. 


A FRIEND has just sent us 
the following list of Rhodo- 
dendrons which are hardy 
round New York and Bos- 
ton, and which may be 
interesting to people iu this 
country -who- are deter- 
mined to have kinds so 
frost-proof as the following 
may be. The list is made 
up as follows: Rhododen- 
dron album elegans, R. 
album grandiflorum, 
Alexander Dancer, R. atro- 
sanguineum, R. Blandya- 
num, R. B. W. Elliott, В. 
Caractacus, R. Charles 
Bagley, R. Charles Dick- 
ens, R. congestum roscum, 
R.  delicatissimum,  R. 
Duke of Teck, R. Everest- 
janum (here figured), К. 
giganteum, R. gloriosum, 
. H. W. Sargent, R. John 
Spencer, R. John Walker, 
R. Lad Armstrong, R. 
macranthum, R. Minnie, 
R. multi- maculatum, R. 
perspicuum, R. pictum, R. 
urpureum, and R. roseum 


im several shades of 
colour. К 
Viburnum dilatatum. — This, says 


American Gardening, bears a profusion of 
showy terminal clusters of pure white flowers, 
followed later by brilliant red berries that are 
attractive from October until mid-winter. The 
foliage is rounded, coarsely toothed, and more 
or less velvety on both sides. The shrub is 
ornamental, not only from its profusion of 
showy clusters of flowers in May and June, but 
also on account of the attractive foliage, which 
takes on most brilliant autumnal colouring, 
and its masses of bright berries. Then, 
again, even in winter the pubescent brown 
branches are attractive when grouped with 
other shrubs whose colouring of branches 
gives contrast. Under favourable conditions 
Viburnum dilatatum attains a height of 10 feet 
with a spread of from 6 feet to 8 feet. 
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RHUBARB. 
To grow good Rhubarb the ground must 
he in good heart, and any extra pains taken 


in the preparation of the same soon repays | 
Often this crop is relegated | 
to an odd corner, and too frequently under | 


the cultivator. 


the shade of trees or buildings, partly, no 
doubt, on the score of tidiness when forcing 


on the ground is practised, which for a late | 


supply is the usual way. The produce is 
very much finer when grown in an open posi- 
tion, The site should be trenched from 2 feet 
to 3 feet in depth where such will allow, work- 
ing in between the spits plenty of partly 
decomposed manure, and where the ground is 


tenacious it may be fairly long, especially at | 


the bottom trench, or even vegetable matter, 
such as Brassica stalks, may be buried here, 
which will decay by the time the roots of the 
Rhubarb reach there. Large clumps may be 
divided. Each crown with a few attached 
roots will soon form other side crowns if, as it 
should be, no produce is pulled for quite a year 
after division, and the roots are given a strawy 
mulch, and during dry weather, later on in the 
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the stoutest of them first, and if these, wher 
cut over, do not afford a sufficient number, to 
go through them and again select the strongest, 
and so on until a sufficient. number has п 
secured. Each cutting should be secured from 
5 to 6 inches in length, with the thickest end 
| or top cut flat and the lawor end obliquety, аа 
"р М > > a guide to the planter, and to prevent. tbe mis- 
¥ ELLJEEPT POTATOES. | A of planting them wrong end downwards, 
Тик very fine collection of Potatoes from Some pieces of roots аге found nearly the same 
Rothesay, Scotland, shown at the meeting of | size throughout their length, and when such ts 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 22nd | the case care must be taken to observe which 


growths can cover the bed, regulating these 
evenly with pegs to prevent the wind from 
twisting them. Remove the coverings alto- 
gether a week after this. Marrows take a 
plentiful supply of manure-water when once in 
active growth. East DEVON. 








summer, a thorough watering occasionally. | 
Allow a distance of 4 feet or so between the plants | 


in rows, with the same distance apart. Keep 
the ground well hoed during the summer, and 
should any flower stems arise pull them out. 
Respecting varieties, Daw's Champion is con- 
sidered one of the earliest and of excellent 
quality.  Myatt's Victoria is another well- 


known kind, and Stott's Monarch is a very | 


strong grower. Rhubarb may also be raised 
from seed, which is best sown in early autumn 
and thinned out in early spring, the final thin- 
ning to be done later on in the summer, 
reserving the strongest plants. Established 
quarters should have a good dressing of manure 
forked in and a few branched sticks stuck 
around each plant, and over this shake a cover- 


iug of straw or Bracken to protect the young | 


rrowth, which will be of splendid colour if the 
ight is kept from it. Old roots that have been 
raised and forced may, if the stock is short, be 
replanted again, but not otherwise, as the 
crowns are usually weak for a year or two 
afterwards. J. M. B. 





VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

EARLY dishes of this vegetable are much prized 
in the dining-room when cut in quite a small 
state. Early April is a good date to sow a few 
seeds, a second sowing being made at the end 
of that month. Nearly fill 4-inch pots with 
turfy loam with a little leaf-mould, and place 
two seeds in each pot, covering the same about 
half-an-inch, and place either in a hot-bed or a 
vinery recently closed, when in a few days the 
young plants will appear, and should be stood 
quite near the glass roof, so that they may grow 
away sturdy from the first. Support each 
plant with a neat stake, and transfer into 
6-inch pots so that they do not get a check 
through getting pot bound. In the meantime, 
some kind of a hot-bed should have been pre- 
pared in readiness for the reception of the 
plants as soon as ready to plant out the first 
week in May. I use the Oak and Beech-leaves 
that have done duty for forcing Seakale in a 
cra aoed pit, mixing in about one-third of 
ong stable manure, building this up from 
3 feet to 4 feet in height and about 10 feet 
across. The bed is 15 yards in length, but, of 
course, this latter item all depends upon the 
requirements of the place. By the time of 
planting, the bed will have settled a foot or 
more, and a week previous to that handlights 
will have been placed thereon, and a couple of 
pecks of turfy loam placed inside to get warm, 
stauding the plants in these a couple of days 
before putting out. Allow 3 feet between each 
mound, and train one plant either side of the 
hed, merely pinching out the point of the plant 
once, and this as soon as it has got a good start. 
After setting out the plants apply water, if 
necessary, slightly chilled, and shade for a 
couple of days, if requisite, keeping fuirly 
close until growing kindly, when gradually 
inure them to more exposure during the day, 
but desing at night until danger of frost is 
ast, which generally means the first week in 

une. As growth extends, raise the bottom of 
the handlight on a couple of bricks, so that the 





ult., showed that with ordinary care it is 
possible to preserve tubers with all their 
inherent brightness of skin to so late a period as 
the end of March. Such a collection thus 
presented to public view just at the planting 
season is at once educational and helpful to 
intending planters. It reminds them of the 
existence of many fine varieties hitherto to 


them, perhaps, unknown, and enables them to | 


obtain such, and thus save a season. But 
keeping tubers thus bright and fresh in appear- 
ance is easy. It is but needful when selecting 
them, on the ground as the crop is lifted, to 
allow them to dry, to rub off any loose dirt 
with a soft cloth, then to wrap each tuber in 
soft paper, and put them away some two or 
three deep in shallow boxes, well covered up 
with newspapers, standing them in a cool, well 
ventilated dark store. So cared for, they keep 
well and dormant for several months. When 
wanted for show at any time, it is but needful 
to wash them in tepid water, using a soft brush, 
then drying at once, using n soft cloth. That 
was the treatment which had been meted out 
to the Rothesay collection, and most taking 
were they. Amongst them were Northern 
Star, a beautiful sample, the tubers chiefly 
round or pebble-shaped ; also that fine flattish 
Kidney, King Edward VII. This is white- 
skinned, having rich flushes of carmine about 
the eyes. It is a splendid cropper, of capital 
uality, and will no doubt rank amongst the 
finest and best of all coloured Kidneys. Other 
coloured Kidneys in the collection were 
Mr. Bresee, red, and Edgeote Purple. Neither 
of these, although in the day popular exhibi- 
tion varieties, can compare for excellence with 
King Edward VII. Some day, perhaps, should 
Potato shows be revived, we may see coloured 

Potatoes once more becoming popular. 
4M 


D. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Parsley.—With a view to ensuring a winter | 


supply of Parsley, the present time is suit- 
able for sowing some seed. If the matter is 
deferrred until late in the seasou, and a severe 
winter follows, then the plants, crippled 
because they have not had sufficient time to 
develop, do not yield what is expected of them. 
Sowing thinly in drills is to be recommended, 
and, if necessary, a subsequent, weeding out of 
the weakliest. One sometimes notices the 
advantage of giving the plants plenty of room, 
in the case of stray seeds finding their way into 
the borders, as these single plants generally 


turn out the best, simply owing to having the | 


most room. Early and thin sowing should be 
the rule. —WoopBASTWICK. 

Propagating Seakale.—Owing to the 
excessive rainfall of last season Seakale made 
strong growth, consequently, not only were 
fine crowns formed, but at lifting time an 
abundance of very strong roots was secured for 
propagating. These were broken off as the 
crowns were stored away, and buried a few 
inches deep in damp soil outdoors to remain 
there until an opportunity presented itself to 
get the cuttings made. Denuding the crowns 


of their principal or main roots does not in the | 
pe them from making fine | 


least affect or 
growth when torced. The removal of the roots 
also enables the crowns being placed in a much 
smaller compass, either in pots or boxes, when 
being forced. Cuttings afford the readiest 
means of propagating Seakale, and not only 
that, but when made and planted in good time, 
such make by far the best crowns for forcing. 
Other methods of propagation are by growing 
seed, and by saving and planting the crowns 
which have been fedi but neither are re- 
sorted to unless stock is very short. A: wet 
day or two any time during the first six weeks 
in the year generally affords an opportunity to 
get the cutting-making done. It is usual to 
litt the buried pieces of roots and sort out all 


| end was detached from the main stem, and to 
| start making the cutting from that end. When 

made tie the cuttings into bundles of 25 each, 

and either place them in boxes and cover with 

soil, or bury them outdoors under a wall or 
| hedge, and they will become nicely callused 
over by planting time. Planting, it may he 
mentioned, should be done as early in March 
as circumstances permit, so that the plants may 
have as long a season of growth as possible. 
Seakale delights in a deeply-worked and liber- 
ally enriched soil, and if the plot intended for 
this season's crop has not yet been prepared, 
| no time should be lost in getting it carried out. 
| —A. W. 

Potato ground.—Doubtless in the past 
two seasons with such a heavy rainfall, 
especially in 1903, the disease has been far more 
prevalent where rank manure was put on thar 
where artificial manures were used. This 
| ought to have weight with all intending plan- 

ters, irrespective of soil. In the garden proper 

| Potatoes do well on ground that has borne a 
| previous crop, such as Onions, Celery, Aspara- 

us, or even Strawberries, without any 

additional manure, provided the plot is deeply 
' cultivated before planting, with a liberal sprink- 
ling between the rows, before they are ridged 
| up, of some approved Potato manure, should the 
| сгор indicate that assistance is required. As 
la rule, Potatoes grow quite strong enough 
| without it where the crops above-mentioned 
‘have been well cared for. This does all very 
| well for the first or even second earlies ; it is in 
‘large establishments where one has to grow 
| from three to five acres, and field culture has 
| to be resorted to, that we feel ourselves in я 
dilemma as to what manure is the best for the 
general crop that has to supply the kitchen 
from October up to well nigh midsummer, 
The best practice here would he, if the soil were 
a hungry one, to plough in the farmyard 

| manure in the early autumn so that it may be 
thoroughly decomposed against planting-time in 
‘March or early April, but where the soil is 
fairly good I would say plough it in the autumn 
and allow it to remain until you are ready to 
plant; then, when ploughing in, scatter а 
moderate dressing of artificial in the drill 
before placing the sets in, another just as the 
i sets are coming through the soil, and a final 
dressing before moulding up. АП artificial 
manures are of more value when sown in 
showery weather, therefore, choose such times 
for sowing them ; and as regards any particu- 
lar kind I have none, as there are so many 
excellent fertilisers now in the market. Good 
guano—an old friend that stood me in good 
| stead long ere these new mixtures saw the 
light—may still be relied on; and soot, fresh 
from the chimneys, is of much value as а 
manure.—East DEVON. 

Lettuces.— The Lettuce has a wonderful 
power of endurance when sown outdoors in а 
sheltered spot, and in suitable soil. Given а 
warm, sheltered border, situated at the foot of 
a sunny wall, one may sow Lettuce seed in 
February with every hope of success. An early 
kind must be chosen, and slugs, which of late 
have been so numerous, must be reckoned 
with. Autumn-sown Lettuces fared very badly 
from their ravages, and the soddened state of 
the soil, together with frequent showers, made 
| remedies very unreliable. There is no better 
Lettuce for an early crop than Commodore 
Nutt, which in growth is similar to, and pro 
bably a good selection from, the old Тош 
Thumb. Lettuces repay the provision of a 
hot-bed or frame to forward an early supply for 
cutting. The seeds can be sown in a shallow 
box preparatory to planting in the hot-bed, 
when this is ready, or they can be sown direct. 
For planting outdoors, too, they may be 
forwarded by sowing in boxes, but I would 
not advise anyone to depend too much on these, 
for they are at the mercy of the weather, and 
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if coddled пр indoors they suffer badly from | 
cold weather later on. Those sown outdoors 
are the better. Even with these there is no 
gain in too early a start, unless there are 
natural advantages for bringing on the early 
crops. Shelter from cold winds and frost is 
much desired, indeed, necessary, if early 
Lettuces are wanted. Golden Queen and Paris 
Market are other good varieties for early bor- | 
ders, the latter being somewhat later and 
larger hearted. It matters but little whether 
the seeds are sown broadcast or in drills, so 
long as it is remembered that the plants 
must be early thinned, and crowding avoided. 
It is impossible to cut well- developed 
Lettuces from frame or open border if they are 
in the least degree crowded. The soil should 
he light, fairly rich, and in a good friable 
condition. WS. 


LTripoli Onions.— Onions are always in 
request, whether in cottage or mansion, and it 





should be the aim of the grower to produce | 


as fine bulbs as possible. 


As Onions require a 
good piece of 


round to grow in, I generally 


this point. I doubt whether any equal the 
Tripoli varieties, though some grow the White 
Lisbon. Generally speaking, the  Tripolis 
largely preponderate at all our summer shows. 
Weight, as a rule, combined with good shape, 
carries the day at all exhibitions ; but I am not 
one of those who think quality always goes 
hand in hand with size. On the contrary, 1 
consider quality is more likely to be in medium- 
sized specimens, whether it be fruit or vege- 
tables. For market there can be no doubt size 
is favoured by the masses, for whose taste the 
market man has to cater.-- DEVONIAN. 


Seakale.—This is a most useful winter 
vegetable, and is in season from the middle of 
November to the same time in April, a period 
when choice vegetables are sometimes scarce. 
Should severe weather set in, destroying Cauli- 
flower and Broccoli crops—a more common 


occurrence twenty years back than now, yet | 
is | 


one can never foresee what the weather 
going to be—it is well to be on the safe side and 
provide for such emergencies. The old system 
of growing and forcing the crop on the same 


manage to plant a few rows adjoining {һе | piece of ground is still adhered to by many 





›, as here the ground is always 
eart and made йсй neces- 
н ta well-shaped solid bulb. ТЕ the 
tei. Бе be got in order, the plants should 
А set out early in March, 4 inches to 6 inches 
apart, in rows 10 inches or 12 inches asunder, 
planting with a dibber not too deep, but quite 
firm. E the tops should be extra long, it 
will not hurt to shorten them a few inches ; in 
fact, I consider it does them good, as the plants 
can better stand erect and grow away without 
a check. The Dutch hoe should be plied 
between the rows after the planting is finished 
and frequently during the growing season, and 
should any run to flower, nip out the spike, 


spring-sown crop 
got into good h 


though they seldom bulb satisfactorily. Such 
dion а be pulled first for Дауоцшр; Liquid 
manure is excellent for stimulating the growth 


of Onions, put on preferably during showery 


weather after once they begin to grow; 
while a little nitrate of soda once a 
fortnight hastens „growth. Мапу growers 
advocate the White Spanish for autumn 
sowing. have tried it, but with 
poor results, the majority of the plants going 
to flower instead of bulbing. It would he 


instructive to have the opinions of gardeners on 


| 





Scotch Kale. 


gardeners with gocd results, no doubt, hut 
where a daily supply of heads has to be in 
evidence, my opinion is that quite as good 
results, if not better, are to be had by lifting 
the entire stock early in December, or even 
before, if frost has relieved the crowns of the 
foliage, laying the same in thickly together, 
with 6 inches of soil on the top and a layer of 
strawy litter or lenves over all, in case severe 
weather sets in, sothat the supply can be drawn 
from weekly to introduce into heat and 
blanch fit for table. With this end in 
view, preparations must be made early in 
April by planting prepared thongs (that is, 
pieces of roots saved and made into cuttings 
at lifting time), in well-manured, deeply-dug 
soil, having an open position, though not 
necessarily the warmest, as aspects east or 
west grow excellent produce. Assuming the 
ground to be laid up rough after digging, it 
should be forked back, breaking up with the 
back of the fork all lumpy matter, and then 
one over with a wooden rake, when all will 
be ready for planting, which is best done with 
the dibber, setting out the thongs or cuttings, 
which will have callused by now, 12 inches to 
15 inches asunder each way. The latter 


distance should be given when space allows, 
burying the top of the cutting about 2 inches 
under the soil and passing the rake over what 
has been planted as work proceeds, so as to 
avoid trampling over the plot until growth can 
be seen, and the hoe worked between the sets. 
The old purple variety is not so much culti- 
vated since the Lily-white was introduced. The 
newer one, Beddard's Improved, I have not 
grown, but it is spoken well of by many 
growers, Where forcing is being carried on 
іп permanent beds care is necessary when 
removing the heating material not to expose 
|the cut crowns to daylight too suddenly. 
| Shaking a little long litter over them or a few 
coal-ashes is а good thing -niter denuding all 
the young shoots but one that may be growing, 
this forming a good crown for next year's 
cutting. As soon as all the covering material 
can be removed, wheel on a good dressing of 
well-decayed manure and fork in between the 





crowns or roots. A supply of crowns may also 
| be raised by sowing asad at this date. Twelve 
‘inches apart is quite close enough for the 
‘rows, thinning the seedlings to half that 
distance as soon as ready 
to handle, but root cuttings 
make much better crowns 
in a season.—-M. В. 


BORECOLE OR KALE. 


THERE are few more hardy 
and generally serviceable 
vegetables than Borecole or 
Kale. Room for one or 
several forms ought to be 
found in every garden, and 
if not actually considered 
n high-class vegetable, 
Kale cannot well фе dis- 
pensed with. In very 
severe winters Broccoli, Sa- 
voys, and very often Brus- 
sels Sprouts, are badly in- 
jured by frosts, but it is not 
often the Borecoles are de- 
stroyed, some of the varie- 
ties being as nearly hardy 
as it is possible for a green 
succulent vegetable to be. 
"Their culture and require- 
ments are of the simplest 
character. As а rule, late 
in April orthe first week in 
May is quite soon enough 
to sow the seed. If raised 
much earlier the plants be- 
come starved and leggy in 
the seed beds, and such 
cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to transplant and do 
so well as the sturdier later- 
raised batches. Naturally, 
the earlier the plants are 
established where they are 
to grow to their full size, 
the stronger and more pro- 
ductive they become. A 
fortunate few only are able 
to give a piece of ground 
wholly up to this crop, and the plants 
must therefore be either planted between 
rows of early Potatoes, or else be put out 
in close succession to these and any other 
early vegetables. Breadths planted as late as 
the end of August will sometimes attzin a 
serviceable size, especially when the autumn is 
comparatively warm, and therefore favourable 
to late growth. They pay well for having 
moderately rich ground and plenty of room, 
the produce of plants growing on poor soil 
being light and also poor in quality. 

SCOTCH OR CURLED KALE is, perhaps, the 
most popular variety in cultivation, more plants 
of this being grown probably than of all the 
rest put together. There may be others more 
hardy and productive, but in point of quality 
all are inferior to it. There are very finel 
curled forms of both the tall and dwarf Scotch 
Kale, and as far as productiveness, hardiness, 
and quality are concerned, there is not much 
to choose between them, all producing good 
greens after the heart has been cut. 

Reap’s IMPROVED HEARTING is a decided 
advance upon the ordinary forms, this pro- 





ducing a heart almost equal to à Savoy Cabbage, 
milder in flavour and more tender when 
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cooked. Unfortunately, the hearts when fully 
grown are not so hardy as desirable, апа these 
ought, in consequence, to be protected when- 


'ever a severe frost is anticipated. It is not 


advisable to lift and store this Kale, as a ser- 
viceable crop of side-shoots is produced in the 


"spring. 


VARIEGATED OR GARNISHING КАТЕ. —Тһіѕ 
also belongs to this section, and some of the 
strains are very ornamental, quite a variety ot 
bright colours being included. 

ASPARAGUS Kate is very hardy, and is valu- 
able for-affording a supply of succulent greens 
after alk the rest have run to seed. When 
Broécoli, Cabbage, and other Kales have been 


-much cut up by frosts, a good breadth of the 


sturdy-growing Asparagus Kale is invaluable, 
the supply of greens, if kept closely gathered, 
lasting well into June. 

Arctic KALE is a comparatively new variety 
and also one of the hardiest. The leaf is purple, 
but it is of a nice green colour when boiled. 
There are two kinds—a green and a purple- 
leaved. 

RAGGED Jack КАТЕ is an old kind, but still 
highly esteemed. It is a very late variety. 
That known as 

CorrackR's KALE is опе of the best and 
hardiest Kales grown, and is valuable for the 
sprouts which it yields in the spring. T. 


Brussels Sprout Paragon.—There are 
many good strains of this popular and indeed 
indispensable vegetable of the winter season, 
but though it is not -advisable to give lengthy 
lists of the best, there may be some advantage 
in drawing attention to one which for quality 
and extent of crop can scarcely be surpassed. 
That опе is Paragon. Early in the year I saw an 
excellent break of this, the buttons being firm, 
fresh, and large. It is one that not only fills 
the basket quickly, hut is of good quality.— 
W.S. 

Growing Parsley.—In few gardens do we 
see well-grown Parsley, and but seldom docs it 
happen that a full all-the-year-round supply is 
obtained. To grow this useful plant to perfec- 
tion it should not be sown in an odd corner or 
in a border in front of espalier or pyramid 
fruit-trees, but an open space should be 
selected, and the ground for its reception well 
dug and manured. The space set apart for its 
growth should be large enough to ensure a full 
supply at the time of the year when the produce 
is least plentiful. Hard picking is disastrous 
to the chances of vigorous growth. It is a good 
plan to protect the crop during the hard, frosty 
weather with glass lights or movable frames, 
or, failing these, a large flower-pot put over 


` each plant would prove to bea valuable pro- 


' tection. A late sowing (say about midsummer) 


` would lengthen out the supply the next year, 
: after the crop from the early sowing had gone 
+ to seed.. In some gardens the slugs are so 


destructive to the young seedlings of Parsley, 


‘if the season is at all moist, that the sowing 


becomes a complete failure. Where this is 


- likely to be the case, a separate sowing should 
t be made in boxes, and the young plants, if 


needed, when large enough, pricked one each 
into 60-sized pots, and grown on till they are 
advanced out of harm's way, when they can be 


' transferred to the open ground a foot apart 


each way. This is going to a lot of extra 
trouble, I admit, but it is much to he preferred 
to the inconvenience and annoyance of losing 


the chances of a crop of Parsley.—L. C. K. 


Globe Artichokes.—It can now be seen 
if any of the plants have decayed through the 
winter, which they are liable to do when there 
isan excess of rain. The roots of those that 
are dead and any that appear in a weak state 
should be forked out of the ground at once, and 
if it is desired to fill up the vacancies with 
young pium some of the old soil should be 
removed and replaced with richer material. 
Strong, well-rooted offsets, if carefully severed 
from healthy plants, can be used for filling up 
gaps or to form new plantations, and by getting 
them planted at once they will become estab- 
lished before dry weather sets in, and most 

oobably throw up flower-stems this season. 
t is a good plan to sow seeds annually to raise 
young plants, and not to trust to old ones year 
after year. From a sowing made at the end of 
February in shallow boxes, I potted up the 
strongest of the plants, and now have a nice 


batch, which will be gradually hardened off in 
cold frames in readiness for putting out on a 
rich piece of ground some time during May. 
By raising the plants early under glass in this 
way, апа keeping them supplied with liquid- 
manure during the early summer months, they 
often become strong enough to form flower- 
stems as early as those left in the ground all 
the winter—or, at any rate, form a succession 
to these—but generous treatment must be 
afforded from first to last. It is rather late 
to sow seed now with a view to the plants 
givinga return this year, but it may be put in on 
à warm border, and the plants nid will be 
useful for transplanting next spring, if pro- 
tected from frost during the winter. If planta- 
tions are formed annually, or every second 
year, it will not be necessary to devote quite so 
much room to them, and they may be planted 
2 feet apart each way, which will allow space 
for mulching during dry weather.—P. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — There are times when 
some use can be made of annual climbers. 
Thunbergias and Tropeolum Lobbianum and 
its varieties can be used for filling baskets. 


| Lophospermum scandens and Cobwa scandens 








are useful in large, lofty houses or in glass- 
covered corridors till better things can be 
estublished. When one takes possession of a 
large, new house these annual things which 
grow rapidly are useful. Some of the Ipom:eas 
are bright in a light house in sunny weather. 
When well done, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
among the brightest things in the conservatory: 
Some, such as Mme. Crousse, Baden Powell, 
Resplendens, Charles Turner, Louis Thibaut, 
and Mrs. Martin, aro very free in growth, 
and if planted out will soon cover a great 
space. The plants want renewing sometimes, 
either by hard pruning or replanting with 
young plants. To keepa conservatory gay all 
the year round re yuires some knowledge ot the 
most suitable plants and the necessary energy 
to carry it out. At the present time there is 
abundance of flowers, But when the bulbs 
are over and the forced shrubs are past, a few 
pe Ivy and Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Balsams, Cookscombs, and Lilies in variety 
will be a great help. Where means are un- 
limited there is never any difficulty in having 
as many flowers as can be required under any 
set of circumstances. The cool chambers will 
do a good deal where the extra cost can be 
endured. Certain kinds of Lilies, especially 
the lancifolium section, may be had in flower 
most of the summer with the conveniences for 
keeping things back to be found in most 
gardens. A north building of any kind, if 
only covered with oiled canvas, will be very 
useful for keeping things back for any special 
function. 'The exhibitor knows the value of 
these simple contrivances for keeping things 
in check for the next show. Do not permit 
the climbers to get into a tangle before thin- 
ning and training are set about. Watering 
should still be done in the morning, though a 
dry plant should, be watered whenever the 
necessity arises. Pelargoniums should Бе 
vapourised before they are taken to the con- 
servatory. The flowers will last longer if they 
open in the house. 


Ferns under glass.—These are full of 
growth now, and Dy panta which require 
more pot room should be repotted. More loam 
and smaller pots are now used for Ferns than 
was formerly the case, Good specimens can be 
grown in 8-inch pots, and useful plants for 
furnishing can be obtained in 5-inch and 
6-inch pots. These are, in fact, the market 
sizes, but immense numbers of Ferns are now 
зне in thumbs and small 60's. "There is а 
demand everywhere for these small Ferns for 
table decoration. Some of the hardy forms of 
Pteris and Adiantum will last a long time, and 
are easily replaced when they lose tone. The 
British Maiden - hair (Adiantum capillus- 
Veneris) is very uséful when established in 
pans 6 inches or so in diameter. Where there 
is a regular fernery there will be plenty of 
seedlings of the common varieties spring up all 
over the house.  Maiden-hairs will grow on 
damp walls and on the Maltese jars which are 
made of porous materials. Seedling Maiden- 
hairs are soon established where the conditions 











are suitable. Japanese Fern balls are becom. 
ing quite common now, and are much cheaper, 
They are not difficult to manage ; should be 
taken to the sink and dipped when dry, and 
left for а time to drain. 


Work in the vinery.—Where there are 
several vineries there will be always tying and 
stopping to do through the spring and early 
summer. In tying down guard against 
splintering the shoots off. In dealing with 
stubborn shoots, little and often is the proper 
course, and leave, if possible, two leaves beyond 
the bunch. Remove most of the sublaterals 
helow the bunches, and stop all above to one 
leaf. In thinning Grapes be guided by the 
ultimate size of the berries. Usually, in thin. 
ning large-berried kinds, we take out two. 
thirds of the berries, always leaving in the ones 
which have taken the lead. When Grapes are 
thinned by a person who knows the Vines and 
what feeding is likely to be done, he does not 
leave much for the second time of going over, 
though there may be small berries which ought 
to be taken out, as a small berry in a con- 
spicuous part of a bunch of Grapes spoils it« 
appearance. After the thinning is finished is 
the best time to give stimulants if any am 
required, but it is possible to over-feed and 
spoil the colour and general finish. Early 
ventilation is important on bright mornings, 
but keep out cold draughts. Close by 3 to 
3.30 in the afternoon, and fill the house with 
sunshine and vapour. 


Repotting Pines.—In some gardens the 
spring overhauling will have been given, and 
the plunging beds, where necessary, renewed, 
Pine culture is not atall difficult. Tt is mainly 
a question of heat and moisture in the right 
quantity and at the right time. Use good loam 
reasonably mixed with bone-meal, soot, and 
horse-droppings, the last in small quantities, 
the Hole well incorporated and rammed 
firmly in the pots. Watering is a strong 
point. In winter very little water is required 
when the pots are plunged in a moist bel. 
Only an experienced hand should be permitted 
to water Pines, or mischief will be done, and, 
as a rule, one cannot get at the pots to tap 
them, so it ix quite a matter of judgment 
based upon experience. In country places 
where Oak-leaves are plentiful, Pine growing 
need not be во expensive. 

Window gardening.—Forget-me-nots 
und golden Wallflowers make a pretty com- 
bination in window-boxes now, and are cheap. 
Everybody uses Geraniums, Marguerites, and 
Lobelias, but there are other combinations 
which are better, or, at least, they will give а 
pleasant change. Tufted Pansies in good soil, 
with a layer of old cow-manure in the bottom 
of the boxes, will be bright and effective. 


Outdoor garden.—Grass seeds may le 
sown now, either to form new lawns or to 
renovate old lawns where the Grass is thin and 
weak. In the latter case a light top-dressing 
of rich soil may be given containing a propo!’ 
tion of wood-ashes. Lime is a useful top- 
dressing for mossy lawns. А little Moss i5 
not generally objected to, but if there is 
enough to injure the Grass it is either a sign 
of poverty or deficient drainage. Seedling 
Hollyhocks may be planted, mulched, and 
receive a soaking of water. These large- 
leaved plants require a good deal of moisture, 
and a dish or hollow formed round each plant 
will be useful to receive the water. Border 
Chrysanthemums may be divided now and 
replanted, or young plants which have been 
struck from cuttings may be turned out of pots. 
Gladioli may be planted for succession. 
Hyacinthus candicans will form interesting 
groups at the back of the border. Sow hardy 
annuals; biennials and perennials may also be 
sown any time this or early next month. 
Mignonette and Sweet Peas are always 
desirable. Propagate Dahlias by dividing the 
roots, starting singly in small pots. ° Single 
Dahlias rai from seeds come in useful for 
grouping in new shrubberies. 

Fruit garden.—Young trees that were 
рая in the autumn may now be headed 
back, more or less, with a view to furnishing 
the base. When large trees are purchased, the 
heading back will have been done in the nursery, 
and such trees may not require hard pruning. 
Just merely removing the unripe ends of the 
shoots may, in some cases, suffice, Only just 
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as much pong should be done asis necessary 
to give trees a proper foundation. Many 
amateurs, when they purchase good-sized fruit- 
trees, want fruit the first season ; but it would 
be wiser not to let them bear anything the first 
year. Some Apples on the Paradise may bear 
the first season after planting, but it injures 
the trees, and the fruits are generally inferior. 
There is a good prospect of Penty of blossom, 
and, if the season is favourable, there will be 
fruit to thin off, and if so, and time can be 
given up to it, do it by all means. Very few 
thin the fruit on old orchard trees, and neither 
is it so necessary as on younger trees of more 
manageable size. Old trees have, in many 
instances, acquired a habit of casting off some 
of the load when overladen; but young trees 
seldom act in this way, hence the necessity 
for thinning. More should be done with top- 
dressing and liquid manure when the fruit- 
crops are heavy, to enable the trees to carry 
the load without injury. 

Vegetable garden.—In gardens where 
the Onion- got gives trouble, dusting with 
soot during the early life of the plant will be 
found very useful, and a top-dressing of nitrate 
of soda will hasten the seedlings past the critical 
period, as the Onion-fly спр attacks young 
plants. I have never known the maggot 
injure the crop raised under glass, nor yet those 
plants sownin autumn. Many years ago I saw 
the plan of autumn sowing introduced into a 
garden where the crop nearly always failed 

rom the attacks of this maggot with perfect 
success. Not only were the usual Tripoli‘ and 
Lisbon varieties sown, but Spanish, James's 
Keeping, and others. To keep up a succession 
of Peas, sow often second early and later kinds 
now, and isolate the rows where possible. 
Where convenient, run the rows north and 
south. Cauliflowers under handlights should 
be earthed up. А little soot scattered among 
the plants will banish slugs and snails, and be 
beneficial as а manure. Vegetables nnd salads 
coming on in frames and pits must be very 
freely ventilated, and be watered when neces- 
sary. Horn Carrots are not much thinned, as 
they can be drawn for use when as large as 
ones finger, and by continually drawing the 
largest the others will have room to grow. 

E. НоврлАү, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 25th. — Finished planting Gladioli. 
For the most part these are planted in groups 
in the borders. Hyacinthus candicans is used 
in the same way, only this will rise out of а 
groundwork of some other plant. Shifting on 
various plants, including Harrison’s Musk, 
which makes a pretty edging for а stage in.a 
north house in summer. Finished dividing 
Dahlias and potting offsets to give them a 
start. 

April 26th.— Houses which have hitherto 
contained bedding plants are now being 
cleared of the hardiest things. They are 
moved to cold-pits to be hardened off. This 
enables us to give more room to young plants 
coming on. All frames containing tender 
lants are still matted up at night. Tied up 
Lettuces in cold-frames to blanch. Lettuces 
follow winter forced Asparagus, and the bed 
still retains a little warmth. 

April 27th.—Planted several rows of dwarf 
Kidney Beans on warm borders. Re-arranged 
and renewed herb beds. This is done by plant- 
ing cuttings of Sage, Thyme, and Mint. Other 
kinds are renewed by division and some by 
seeds. Young plants are better than keepin 
old beds of anything. Finished ting ol 
Apple - trees. Mulched many things with 
manure, including the early Peas on the warm 
border where the soil is dry. 

April 28th.—Bulbs which have been forced 
have been planted out in the borders in the 
shrubbery in patches; the Narcissus family 
in prepared spots in the wilderness and under 
the fruit-trees in the orchard. Sowed Lettuces 
ind silver-skinned Onions for pickling. 
Dusted Tobacco-powder in any suspicious 
places where insects are likely to be found on 
the Peach walls. Disbudding and training are 
causing much work now in the fruit-houses. 
Ventilation also receives special attention. 
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April 29th.—Sowed a good collection of 
Carnation seeds in boxes in gentle heat. The 
boxes will be moved out as soon as the seed- 
lings are well up. Potted off seedling Cycla- 
mens from boxes. We have some plants now 
getting strong, obtained by splitting up old 
corms and treating them as seedling plants, 
growing them in a warm house. They gene- 
rally outgrow the seedlings, and are shifted on 
into 6-inch pots. Planted a Lavender-hedge 
along the front of а border ; will be kept low. 

Apri S0th.—Sowed seeds of Polyanthus, 
white and yellow, of a good strain. We want 
alot for spring bedding. They are sown in boxes 
in warmth to start the seeds, and will then be 
hardened off and planted out. Such plants 
flower well the next winter and spring. Sowed 
more Marrow Peas, including Autocrat and 
Walker' Perpetual. Shifted on Cannas and 
other sub-tropical plants. We want to get 
them strong to plant out early in June. 


POULTRY. 


CARE OF SITTING HENS. 
Durine the spring months, and especially 
through April, May, and June, more chickens 
are hatched than at any other season of the 
year. This is readily understood, as the 
weather is much warmer, the chickens grow 
faster, and there are not the trouble and thought 
that are needed during the first three months in 
the year. If good broods are expected at any 
season, then attention must be given to the 
eggs used and the hens that are to sit on them. 


Some may say, why not use an incubator? 


These are all very well where a goodly number 
of chickens is wanted, but cottagers, ete., are 
never likely to adopt them. After twenty-five 
years’ experience I am convinced the very 
large heavy types of fowls are not the best for 
sitting, as frequently they break many of the 
eggs, and when the chickens are young they 
tread on them. The best kinds I have found 
are Dorkings, Wyandottes, and some cross- 
bred hens. I have now a Buff Orpington 
crossed with Black Minorca, a Brahma crossed 
with the same, and Leghorn crossed with Dork- 
ing, andall haveansweredsplendidly. Wherever 
possible, I prefer my own hens, for various 
reasons, First, you can allow them to sit a 
day or two on china eggs till they get well 
broody. Added to this, they are accustomed 
to the pince and those that feed them, this 
being of considerable importance. When the 
eggs are ready, choose a quiet position, if 
sible, away from the others, so that no other 
owls can disturb them. I prefer the nest to be 
on the ground, or in some place that retains 
some moisture. Igenerally putthe eggs under 
the hens at night. If possible, à nervous hen 
should not be used. It is astonishing how 
birds and all animals get accustomed to one if 
уоп are quiet and kind to them. I lift the 
ens off the nests every morning, giving them 
food and water. Care should be given to put 
the hands one under each wing, lifting the hen 
straight off, and then the eggs do not get 
broken by being held under the wings. The 
day before I expect the chickens to be hatched 
I give the hens Maize: This is more lasting in 
the crop, and sustains them if they should not 
come off for.a day. . Dorset. 


CHICKEN REARING.. : 

BEFORE giving an untried hen a full sitting of 
eggs it 1з well to let her sit for a few days on 
a few china eggs as a trial, when, if: she: be 
found to sit closely, they can be removed, and a 
batch for hatching introduced. "The number 
of eggs should be.eleven to thirteen, and not 
more than a fortnight old, as the fresher the 

Es are the stronger the chickens will be. 
The best broods are always’ obtained from 
nests made upon the ground, as the damp 
arising therefrom materially assists in ineuba- 
tion; the nest-box should, therefore, be made 
without а bottom. The best size is 15 inches 
square. А little fine hay should be used, and 
the nest hollowed out just sufficiently to allow 
the eggs to incline towards the centre. Ina 
flat nest the hen’s wings are required to be 
spread more widely, and the legs are not sup. 
ported as in the case of the rounder nest. If 
nest-boxes are not placed upon the ground the 
should be partly filled with sand, coal. 


ashes, or dry earth, placed upon a turf of 
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Grass. The hen should be fed onee a day, 
the feeding -taking place at the same hour 
each day; she should not be allowed to 
remain away from the nest more than twenty 
minutes. he best food is Maize, which is 
heat-forming and sustaining ; but if during the 
time of sitting the hen becomes tired of Maize 
а change of food must be made to tempt the 
appetite; as it is necessary that the heat of the 
body be kept up. A dust bath and plenty of 
fresh water for drinking should be provided 
During the absence of the hen from the nest 
the eggs should be examined, and if any should 
kaSe bene broken they must be removed, 
and any that have become- sticky or dirty 
should be carefully washed with a piece of 
flannel dipped in warm water, and dried 
before being replaced. 

The hen sits for twenty-one days, at about 
which time the chickens leave the shell. 
Should any of the eggs remain unchipped when 
most have hatched, they can be tested by 
placing them in warm water—those containin 
chickens will float, while the others will sin 
to the bottom. For the.first two days the 
chickens should be fed on hard-boiled eggs and 
stale bread-crumbs. They should get five or 
six meals a day for the first, fortnight. The 
best food after the egg and bread-crumbs is one 
part of Barley-meal and two parts of coarse 
Oatmeal, mixed with milk and water to & 
crumbly paste. In a few days they should 
have crushed Wheat, grits, or  bruised 
Oats. A little lean,  underdone meat, 
minced fine, should be given daily for the first 
three weeks. If there is no Grass-run, some 
Grass, or other vegetable food, mixed small, 
should be given. Аз soon as the hen leaves the 
nest she should have a good feed of corn and & 
dust bath, and then be coo with the 
chickens, the coop being placed in a warm out- 
house if the Spore be cold or wet, but in fine 
weather the coop ‘should be placed out in the 
sun on а dry gravel path, with food and water 
within reach. . The coop should haveno bottom’ 
to it, but should stand upon an inch or two of 
dry earth or ashes, which should be renewed. 
every few days. The best kind of coop is that: 
open only in the front, about 3 feet square, and 
having а gabled roof covered with felt. It is 
important that the соор be well protected at 
night from rats and other vermin, otherwise 
there is the risk of having the whole of the 
brood conveyed away from under the hen; 
still, ample ventilation must be given, as the 
use of stuffy coops is the cause of much illness 
among chickens, for they cannot thrive when 
compelled to inhale foul air for hours together, 
neither can they be successfully reared on 
tainted, damp ground, or where they have to 
pass their time amongst older fowls. M 


production (J. K.).—It you do not wish to 

rom your fowls there is no actual need to keep a 

male bird—the number of eggs produced will be the same. 
—8. S.G. 





AQUARIA. 


Frogs in gold-fish pond (H. H.).— 
Although Hope are useful in the garden and 
greenhouse from their feeding upon insects, 
worms, slugs, and the like, they should not be 
allowed in a Gold-fish pond, especialy, if it 
be wished that the fish should breed. Young 
tadpoles are good scavengers in a pond or aqua- 
riùm, at first feeding upon vegetable matter 
and afterwards on animal matter. On emerging 
from their tadpole state frogs usually leave the 
water and live almost entirely on land, still, it 
would be advisable to remove the spawn from 
your pond. You would find water-snails more 
useful, as their eggs and fry would help in 
providing the fish with food.—S. S. G. 





“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Mres Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in largo type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls.. 

"Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s. ; post paid, 22s. 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. - 





Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 18. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules :- All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
Londen, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required. in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ia sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three ies should be sent at a time, Correspon- 
dents sh bear in mind that, aa GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the iy of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N: fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Marking a tennis lawn (E. T. B.).—The court 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single-handed 
game, and for a double-handed е 78 feet long and 
36 feet wide. It is divided across the middle of the length 
by a net, which is 3 feet 6 inches high at the posts and 
about 3 feet in the middle. The service lines are 21 feet 
from the net and parallel with it. 

Chrysanthemums—early flowering (Cheviot). 
—The early-flowering outdoor ones in your list are Crim- 
son Marie Masse, Albert Chausson, Alfred Fleurot, 
Crimson Queen, Edie Wright, Horace Martin, Lady Fitz- 
wygram, пага Peto, Mrs. E. V. Freeman, Mrs. J. R. 
Pitcher, Ralph Curtis, Victor Mew, White Quintus, and 
О. J. Quintus. 

Soot as a manure (Н. ).—Soot can be used in any 
form. It is generally applied in a liquid form—that is, а 
bag of soot is placed in a tub of water, and in a day or 
two the soot- water is given to the roots of the plants. It 
is used chiefly for adding colour to the foliage. It can 
also be spread over the ground in a dry state in much the 
same way as dry manure. 

Roses mildewed ( Nana ).—1t is just possible that 
the roots of the plants under glass may be far too dry, for 
dryness often breeds mildew ; or it may be that you have 
exposed the plants to cold draughts or currents of cold 
air. 


causes mildew. Gently syringe the Roses with a mixture 


of soft-soap and sulphur as soon as you see any signs of | 


the mildew. 


Hardy flowers for cutting (Cambs. ).—Irises, 
Gaillardias, Pwonies, Pyrethrums, Coreopsis, Heleniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pinks, Carnations, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum, Sunflowers, early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, Achillea the Pearl, Everlating Peas, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, and many others. Many of these you could 
plant now, and they would bloom this year. The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums will yield a lot of bloom in the 
early autumn. 

Worms in lawn ( E. W.).—Lime-water is the best 
remedy. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. of unslaked 
lime, or if more is wanted use the same proportions. Stir 
this well up and let the liquid stand for forty-eight hours. 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid through a rosed 
watering-pot during damp weather, giving a good soaking 
on the evening succeeding that on which the ground has 
been well moistened. This will bring the worms to the 
surface, when they may be swept up and cleared away. 

Daffodils failing (W.).—Your Daffodil bulbs have 
become too thick. hen the foliage has dried off we 
advise you to lift the bulbs and sort them over. Select all 
the best and largest bulbs and lay by until September, 
when yon can plant them again. To secure a good display 
of Daffodils every year it is advisable to lift them every 
second season, as the bulbs become exhausted and run to 
leat. Daffodils make a number of offsets each year which 
take the strength and vigour from the parent bulb. 

Road-scrapings for top-dressing flower- 
borders (F.).—Provided the Ru bc Rp In are taken 
from an ordinary country road, and not irom a macadam 
one, such as is common in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, you may safely stack this in a heap for a year and 
use it in the succeeding year for top-dressing your flower- 
border. Its value may be increased if you could turn over 
the heap and incorporate with it an equal quantity of 
manure. It would then be in prime condition another 
season and full of plant food. 

Browallia elata (А.).—А batch sown now in pots 
and grown on in a cold-frame till the end of May, and 
afterwards outdoors, will be by September, and 
another lot raised in July, will last in bloom nearly the 
whole winter through if afforded a light house and genial 
warmth at that season. Three = do well in a 7-inch 
pot, placed triangularly near the sides, Rich, light soil 
suits them best, and, as they require plenty of water, free 
drainage should be given, that it may pass off quickly 
without injuring the roots. 

Plantain Lilies (Funkias) (Jgnoramus).—The Plan- 
tain Lilies are herbaceous plants, and are very effective 
when planted in large clumps, as we may sometimes see 
them in some of the London parks. A well-drained, deep 
soil is the best place for them. Shady places, where it is 
often difficult to grow an assortment of plants, also answer 
well for the Funkias. Plant out at once, breaking u 
your clumps into pieces with three or four crowns,gvhic 
will soon grow into fine specimens if you :.ke care to 
water freely until they get well established. 

Begonia lucida (В.). — This is а free-growing, 
фйошучеауей species, of rambling habit, and it is an 
excellent plant for draping the back walls of warm plant- 
houses or conservatories. It is readily increased by means 
of cuttings struck in a warm-house ; and small plants of it 


Anything which checks proper leaf action soon | 


introduced here and there on Fern-covered walls soon 
develop themselves, and hang down in bright green, 
wreath-like masses, forming a good contrast tothe darker- 
leaved Ferns and other plants with which they may be 
associated. It may also be used with good effect as a 
basket plaut. 

Schizanthus papilionaceus (P.).—This beau- 
tiful annual makes a really splendid pot plant, growing 
about 2 feet high if well done, and bearing flowers very 
much resembling butterflies with outstretched wings, the 
petals being blotched and spotted much in the same 
manner those insects are marked. Seed should be sown 
now in pots of light soil in a moist warmth. The plants 
shonld be pricked out when large enough, placing four or 
five round the sides of a €-inch pot. In this way, if rich, 
light, loamy soil be used, excellent, plants may be had in 
flower in July and August. 


Mimuluses(M.).—These have been so much improved 
of late years that they are deserving of a considerably 
extended cultivation, as they are exceedingly showy, and 
are likewise very enduring, and with plenty of water and 
partial shade they will continue blooming for months. 
For the embellishment of slightly-shaded windows we 
know of nothing more telling and useful than these ; they 
are just at home either in pots or baskets in a good, rather 
light loamy soil. Some of the kinds are very curious, 
having hose-in-hose flowers, and the majority of the 
different varieties are rich in colour, and very varied in the 
character of their quaint markings. 


Caladiums in vases (C.).—These make excellent 
vase-plants for indoor decoration during the summer, but 
for this purpose the bulbs must not be started till about 
this time of year, and then in a temperature not exceed- 
ing 60 degs. at night. When in active growth the 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse will be sufficient, as 
if grown rapidly in a hot atmosphere the leaves will flag 
when placed in the room. They must be kept near the 
| glass and slightly shaded from the sun; and when the 
| vase or pot is well filled with roots it may be moved into 
|the room where no gas is used. The leaves of the 
| plants must be syrin gently with tepid water occasion- 
ally to free them from dust, of course taking them out of 
the room to do this. In a warm window Caladiums might 
be grown successfully in summer. 


Azalea indica after flowering (В. T. F.).— 
Encourage the plants to grow by frequent syringing and 
the maintenance of a humid atmosphere in a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 65 degs. А dose of weak soot-water applied 
to the roots about every fortnight is also an advantage. 
By midsummer the plants will have made good growth, 
when they may be hardened off and stood out-of-doors, аз 
this ensures a thorough ripening of the wood and con- 
sequent formation of flower-buds. Should the plants need 
repotting, this may be done directly after flowering, using 
for the purpose a mixture of peat and sand, which must 
be pressed down firmly. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that Azaleas may be kept in health for years and 
flowered each season without repotting. Any straggling 
shoots may be cut, back as soon as the flowering is over. 


Planting out Violets (Violet and Isabel). —Violets 
are annually becoming more popular, and the introduc- 
tion of so many fine single varieties has induced many to 
commence their culture. In spite, however, of the 
numerous cultural articles that have been written on 
Violets, one often sees them in an unhealthy condition 
and overrun with red-spider. This is chiefly owing to 


mulch and water them. We have frequently urged the 
importance of having strong, healthy runners, as, failing 
these, flowering plants cannot be obtained. Old 
plants divided and planted out do not, as а rule, produce 
either many or flowers. To ensure these, good run- 
ners are essential. "These should be well rooted before 
being planted out, as rootless runners invariably get crip- 
pled by cold winds in spring, and seldom make good 
plants. We do not advise the use of farm-yard manure 
for Violets, except where the soil is very poor. Old 
Mushroom-bed-manure, leaf-mould, the sweepings of 
walks and drives, and burnt garden refuse are the best 
ingredients. If possible, a change of ground should be 
iven annually, otherwise a portion of the old soil should 

e removed and replaced with fresh, of as loamy a nature 
as possible. A semi-shaded position suits Violets best, 
though in low-lying gardens, or where the soil is heavy 
and retentive, a sunnier position may well be given. The 
best lot of plants we ever saw was grown in an orchard, in 
the partial shade of Apple-trees. Plant in firm ground, 
and allow a space of 9 inches all ways between the run- 
ners. Single varieties require more room than double 
varieties. Planting completed, screen the runners from 
cold winds by means of small evergreen branches, and 
keep them well watered. From the middle to the end of 
April is the best time for planting. See also article in our 
issue of April 16, p. 84. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hedges for garden (A.).—The common Holly, 
mixed with Quick, makes a splendid hedge, but does not 
grow во fast as the Privet, which, however, we dislike ; it 
1$ а hungry rooter, and has a depressing look. The 
English Yew forms a very beautiful hedge; 80 also does 





the common Box. 
FRUIT. 
Pruning Nut-bushes ( F.).—Nowis a good time to 


rune Nuts. If done too early you sacrifice a large num- 

r of male catkins, and these are more forward than the 
female blossoms. Cat away what you can of the wood 
which bore fruit last season, and shorten back the coarser 
growth. It is the medium-sized laterals which bear fruit. 
Most of the top growth of last year can be cut away as 
soon as the female blossoms are set; this is the usual 
practice in Kent, after the catkins have served their 
allotted purpose. In some seasons they are so far in 
advance of the female blossom that pruning before the 
middle of April means the entire absence of pollen at the 
critical time. . 

Mealy-bug on Vines, etc. (4.).—The vinery and 
Vines should have been well scrubbed and cleansed during 
the winter before any of the buds had begun to grow 

in, an1 an insecticide should have been used on the 
Vines. As the Vines are now growing, the only thing that 
can be done is to pick and sponge off at once and persist- 
ently any o’ the mealy-bug seen. Itis a good general rule 
ta discontinue syringing Vines overhead as soon as they 





planting them in too hot a position and neglecting to. 








are in leaf, maintaining, of course, plenty ot ai eric 
moisture. The diluted sewage, if clear and not too 
strong, would be beneficial, applied, as ested, to the 
border later on in the season when the Grapes аге 
swelling. 

VEGETABLES, 


Tomatoes unsatisfactory (G.).—Your Tomato 
plants have had a check in some way. You give us no data 
as to culture, temperature, etc., and we fancy the plants 
are mildewed. This is brought on by cold draughts, also 
excess of moisture, and the plants are very weak. 


Yellow-fleshed Potatoes (T. 0. Hughes).—There 
are many kinds of Potatoes with yellow flesh, in a more or 
less degree, such as Duke of York, the old Lapstone, and 
Mona's Pride, among the Kidney sorts. Others, of oval or 
oe shape, are Sion House, Satisfaction, Sutton's 

eliance, and Windsor Castle, all maincrop or late kinds, 
with yellow flesh. All those I have named have yellow 
Дө, are all of the best flavour, and not expensive — 

RSET, 


Growing Salsafy (C. W.).—Sow the seed at once 
in drills 10 inches to 12 inches apart, on land that has pre. 
viously been well worked and manured. The manure 
should not be near the surface, as that tends to make the 
roots forked, but it should be buried, say, about 1 foot 
deep, and then the roots will down in search of it, and 
become straight and of a good size. When the seedlings 
are up and large enough to handle they should be thinned 
out to about 4 inches apart in the drills, and the hoe 
should be used freely between them to keep the soil well 
stirred and poly free from weeds. If the summer is 
hot and dry plentiful root waterings will be needed, and if 
some weak, clear liquid-manure-water can be given occa. 
sionally so much the better. The roots should be fit for 
use about October. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Cainphire.—Evidently due to cold weather. Are you 
quite sure that there has been no frost ?——Clire,— Yes, 
but you must take care to plunge the pots to prevent their 
being broken by the frost.———E. Н. D.—Nasturtiums 
might do, but we fear you will have little success by 
adopting such a plan, Far better plant in the usual wa), 
and let the plants, such as Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Tropmolum Lobbianum, etc., hang over the sides of the 
barrel.——J. Senior.—Kindly give us some idea of the 
nature of your soil, and then we can better help you.— 
Stamp.—See reply to “G. M. S.," re ** Melons in Frames,” 
in our issue of March 26, 1904, р. 45. —— Nucleus.—Messrs. 
Thompson and Morgan, S зеп, Ipswich, —W. T. 
Wilkinson.—See article and illustration in our issue of 
Feb. 16, 1901, which can be had of the publisher, post tree, 
for 14d. E. F.—Do not allow the dogs into the garden, 
is the best advice we can give you.——Japonica.—The 
only thing you can do is to dig them out with a spud. The 
lawn evidently wants draining. You ought to lift the 
turf in the autumn, fork out the weed, and relay the turf. 
—— ЕЁ. T. B.—It, as you say, the cricket ground is only 
in the course of formation, you will not be able to use it 
until very late in the season, if at all. The work ought 
to have been done last autumn. You ought to get 
“ Lawns,” issued by Messrs, Sutton and Sons, Reading. — 
Jas. M. Mayers.—Certainly. Scatter some good soil over 
your newly-laid turf, and sow some good Grass seed over 
all. Protect from birds if need be. Do this at once. — 
James Fletcher.—Evidently eaten by a slug, which you 
ought to hunt for with a candle after dark.——J. M.— 
Quite impossible to assign any reason without further 
particulars. —— Chemicus.—You ought to get some advice 
from one on the spot. It is impossible to advise, аз you 
give us no idea of the position of the house, ete.——B. А. 
—No. You must wash each plant individually, and 
persevere if you want to clear out mealy-bug. Nana.— 
“*Roses and Rose Culture," W. Paul and Son, Waltham- 
cross, price 18., post free ; or Тһе Rose Garden,” by the 
same author, nett price 8s. 9d.—J. Emslie.—See reply to 
“Violet and Isabel” on this page. —— Fred J. Pack.—lt is 
not to be wondered at that your Daffodils fail in such а 
root-infested, poverty-stricken position as you have them 
in. The remedy is a simple ene. —— F'incA.— The seedlings 
must be put in firmly, taking care that they are not 
"hanged." Keep close and water carefully until they 
begin to grow freely.— —Creienagh.—Y ou will note that 
all the flowers you refer to are on fasciated stems, and we 
doubt if the two flowers on a stem will be constant. You 
can only try by picking out the bulbs and growing apart. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—Frank Harvey.—Yellow Trum- 
pet Daffodil Ard Righ. Mrs. J. Nichols.—Yellow 
flower, Forsythia viridissima ; white, Pieris floribunda.— 
Fred.—1, Send in flower; 2, Hakea gibbosa ; 3, Jacob's 
Ladder (Polemonium ceruleum variegatum); 4, Berberis 
dulcis.——J. B.—Celsia cretica.——F. A. Steel. —Evidently 
a seedling from Rhododendron arboreum. W. J. Phil- 
lips, Junr.—1 and 3, Send coning branches ; 2, Berberis 
Aquifolium ; 4, Cryptomeria sp. ; 5, Juni rus Chinensis ; 
6, Berberis nepalensis. Kindly read our rules as to naming 

lants.——Sallibridge.—Narcissus plenissimus.——Twetre 

‘ears’ Reader.—1, Libonia floribunda; 2, Berberis jap- 
onica ; 3, The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas). 


Catalogues received. — Ransomes, Sims and 
Jeffries, Ltd., Ipswich.—L'st of Lawn Mowers.——8. 
Yarwood and Sons, Wellfleld Nurseries, Ashton-on-Mersey, 
Cheshire.— Descriptive List of Dallas. 


Books received.—''La Mosaiculture pratique par 
Albert Maumene." 5th edition, revised and enlarged. 








Librairie et Imprimiere Horticoles, Paris.——‘‘ Manuel du 
Champi onniste Professionel et Amateur M. Can- 
chois.” Librairie Horticole, Paris.——'' Calendar of Garden 


Operations." Enlarged edition. Gardensrs Chroniae 
Office, 41, Wellington-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The usual monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, 
Strand, on Monday, 11th inst., Mr. E. Burge in the chair. 
Three new members were elected. Nine members were 
reported on the Sick Fund, The sick pay for the month 
was £31 1s, The usual quarterly grants were made LO 
meinbers on the Benevolent Fund. 
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THICK SEED SOWING. 

Haviso given an amateur friend recently some 
Peas, I strongly advised thin sowing, but it 
seems so hard for the amateur to forsake the 
error of his ways, as I found, when I saw the 
rows sown, that he had used in a few short 
ones as much seed as I should have sown on 
three times the length of row. Isow a pint 
of Peas in a length of from 80 feet to 90 feet of 
row, and find then the plants come up full 
thick. In the case mentioned the quantity 
was sown in u length of 30 feet, and when the 
plants are up they will be as dense as Box 
edging. How many have pointed with pride 
to their beautiful dense rows of Peas when 
6 inches iu height. But, later, when staked, 
the crowded plants have grown tall and 
flowered, and it is found that because so 
.starved, the roots suffering from drought and 
lack of room, the flowers come blind or are 
eaten up with thrips, so that а very poor pod 
produce results, then is the blame laid to the 
weather and the drought rather than to the 
primary cause, the far too dense sowing. 

Thin sowing of Peasis specially needful with 
late ones. hese have to make growth and 
pod during July, August, and September, and 
often have to endure great heat and drought. 
For these, not only must the plants be quite 
thinly disposed so as to be some few inches 
apart, but the furrows should be 6 inches 
broad and flat at bottom. Some growers draw 
ordinary narrow drills with a hoe side by side, 
putting in the Peas singly from 4 inches to 
6 inches apart along each drill, Either way is 
good, provided the seeds have ample room. 

ix feet Peas are often sown in the rows 
9 inches apart, and even thus thin they branch 
out and me sufficiently dense, podding 
over a long season. But not only should Peas 
be sown thinly in the drills, but the rows 
should not be too close together. Peas of 
24 inches in height may be in rows 30 inches 
apart; 3 feet to 34 feet in height the rows to 
be 4 feet apart, and the tallest fully 6 feet 
apart. With these latter, however, to givethe 
plants ample light and’ air, it is wise to sow in 
rows 10 feet to 12 feet apart, thus enabling 
dwarf crops which may appreciate a little 
shade to occupy the intervening spaces. 

To get good summer and autumn Peas, how- 
ever, even more than thin sowing is desirable. 
One of the great difficulties which amateur 

ardeners have to face is the need, the abso- 
fate need, for deep working of soil. The ordinary 
. gardener trenches his vacant ground from 2 feet 
to 3 feet deep in winter, burying down into 
the lower stratum a good dressing of well- 
prepared animal manure. By so doing yearly 
the whole of the garden is thus treated once in 
three years. In that way the ground becomes 
wonderfully holding and fertile. Where that 
widertrenching cannot be done, at least, for late 
Peas and Runner Beans especially, broad 
trenches some 20 inches to 24 inches wide and 
15 inches deep should be opened. А good 
ing of manure should then be thrown in 

and be well mixed with the ‘subsoil by forkin; 
itin. Then the soil thrown out, may be cast 


manure, the whole being lightly trodden down. 
If allowed to settle a couple of weeks the soil 
is then in capital condition to receive the seed. 
If the EE soil settles below the level of 
the adjoining ground, so much the better, as 
then it will retain good soakings of water in 
dry weather, which the roots will greatly 
enjoy. A. D. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


So highly are Brussels Sprouts esteemed that 
in addition to being grown largely in private 
gardens, a large acreage is devoted to them 
annually by the market growers, who gene- 
rally find them a very remunerative crop. 
Exhibitors also pay particular attention to 
their cultivation, as a good dish of Brussels 
Sprouts is a telling feature in a collection of 
vegetables. It is also surprising to see the 
superior examples that are now grown and 
staged by cottagers and amateurs during the 
autumn and winter months at their monthly 
meetings where cottage garden societies exist, 
This not only proves boo popular this class of 
vegetable has become, but that its cultivation 
and requirements are also well understood. 
The Brussels Sprout requires a long period 
of growth before arriving at maturity, and 
unless the stems have become fully grown and 
acquire a firm, woody condition by autumn, 
they will not produce close, solid sprouts. 
There are also two other important matters in 
connection with their cultivation, which is to 
accord them a piece of open ground that has 
been well manured and dug some time previous 
to planting, both to allow the soil to become 
weathered and to settle down, and to give the 
plants amplespace both in and between the rows, 
so that they can develop properly. With the 
exception of that intended for the very earliest 
crop, the site cannot be too open, and the 
heavier the soil within reason the better. It is 
a mistake to leave the preparation of the plot 
till the season is well advanced, as the soil, 
unless well consolidated by treading, will then 
be in too loose a condition, and be conducive to 
the production of large and loose sprouts. 
With regard to distances in planting, the 
dwarf-growing kinds may be planted 30 inches 
apart in the rows, but for the tall varieties 
allow a distance of 36 inches, if possible. In 
most private gardens few or more rows have 
to be grown to afford an early supply, and 
this necessitates early sowing. For this pur- 
it is usual to sow the seed in the early 
part of February in gentle warmth, and to 
prick out the resulting plants either into boxes 
or into a frame on a mild hotbed, finally trans- 
planting as early in April as circumstances will 
admit, after they have undergone a thorough 
hardening. The next sowing, which will 
supply plants for the main crop, should be 
sown the latter end of February or first week 
in March. Whether the seed should be sown 
in this case under handlights in а cold-frame, 
or оп а border at the foot of a wall having a 
southern aspect, will depend on locality, but it 
is only in the warmer districts that outdoor 
sowing сап bedone thus early." If a cold-frame 
is available, a fine supply of sturdy plants 


by sowing under handlights. Failing these 
appliances, the seed sowing should be deferred 
til mid-March, selecting a warm, sheltered spot 
for the seed-bed and sowing in drills 9 inches 
to 1 foot apart. In all cases transplanting as 
soon as the plants are fit to handle must have 
attention. Those raised under glass must 
either be pricked off into boxes, or, what is 
better, a frame in which, say, Potatoes have 
been forced, while the outdoor-raised plants 
may be transferred to a similarly sheltered 
sition to where sown. The last sowing may 
е made the first week in April, and the 
plants from this sowing will afford sprouts for 
late winter and early spring use. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Forcing the Morel.—! would be glad to know 





where I can obtain Morel spawn, and whetker it can be 
forced in a cool greenhouse during the winter, like 
Mushrooms ?7—A. W. F. 


Forcing Rhubarb.—Is there any simple teats of 
getting Rhubarb fit for picking before the beginning of 
April? My gardener never has any for use till that time, 
and I fancy other people get it sooner here. I do not know 
how. I cannot put it in the greenhouse for forcing as I 
have not room. hat else can do? I shall be so grate- 
ful for a little advice.—E. D. 

[There are various ways of forcing Rhubarb. 
One is lifting the crowns and placing them in 
artificially heated houses, while another plan is 
to cover the crowns, where they are grown, 
with boxes or pots, and then cover over with 
fermenting material, such as a mixture of stable 
litter, leaves, etc., in fact, anything that will 

nerate sufficient heat to excite growth. The 

hubarb roots may be lifted, in your case, and 
placed under the greenhouse stage, standin 
them on the ground, and covering over with 
litter to blanch the Rhubarb. If, however, your 
Stock of roots is small, you had better force them 
where they are growing, in the way mentioned 
above. To have Rhubarb at Christmas, cover а 
few crowns in November, and as soon as these get 
fairly started, cover up one or two more, so as 
to keep up a succession until it comes in 
naturally in the open air.] 


Lettuce, Sutton's Forcing.—Owing 
to Lettuces having wintered but indifferently 
with me I had to resort to sowing seed early in 
the year to make good the deficiency, and the 
plants had perforce to be grown under glass. 
As a quick-growing sort was required under 
such circumstances, my choice fell on thevariety 
mentioned at the heading of this note. It 
does not form a heart like the generality of 
Lettuces, but instead develops a quantity of 
broad, tender leaves, which are pale yellowish- 
green in colour, and very toothsome. The 
whole of the leaves can be utilised, every one 
of them being serviceable both for salads and 
other purposes for which Lettuces are required, 
and this good feature, coupled with the fact of 
its being a rapid grower, renders the variety 
most valuable to all who have to furnish a 
daily supply of salading material in the early 
months of the year. Another excellent pro- 
perty is in its being amenable to a certain 
amount of forcing, and no other Lettuce that 
I am acquainted with can stand so much 
warmth without suffering deterioration. 
Amateurs and others deficient of means for 
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saving Lettuces for use during the winter and 
early spring months would do well to make a 
note ol this valuable variety, for failing a 

eated pit a good supply may uickly grown 
ina frame on a hot ое беу у 





WINNINGSTADT CABBAGE. 

THIS very distinct variety of Cabbage is better 
known in the north than in the south. Its 
great peculiarity is its very conical form, the 
points of the hearts being surmounted by a 
slight rosette of leafage that is marked in 
some more than others. It is of so distinct 
a nature that once seen it can always be imme- 
diately recognised. It is generally advised to 
be sown in the spring. A so-called improved 
stock of it shows the plants rather dwarfer, 
but the general character is still maintained. 
It is interesting to record the fact that 
this Cabbage obtained the first prize in the | 
Cabbage competition at the great vegetable 
exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Chiswick last year, pretty good evidence of 
its quality. We have seen it grown at 
Chiswick also in summer trials, where it 
invariably took high place and secured an 
award of merit. The leafage and hearts are 
of a rather deeper hue of green than is com- 
monly found in Cabbages. 





Celery ridges—m 


use of them.—There 
is an advan 


in digging out early trenches for Celery, 
inasmuch as the ridges may be used for sowing thereon 
such things as Lettuces and Radishes. Perhaps Lettuce is 
as good a crop as any, as it_is always useful, and the seed 
should be sown at once. I have seen Celery ridges used 
for sowing Wallflowers, and this should be got in at once, 
transplanting the young seedlings into a well-prepared bed 
later. Even for sowing winter ns the ridges may be 
made use of for a couple of months.—WooDBASTWICK. 
Autumn-sown Onions.--These have 
wintered well, and are now in just the right 
condition for transplanting. In many instances 
the Onion store will no doubt almost 
depleted in consequence of last year’s crop 
having kept none too well, and those so 
situated will naturally be anxious to transplant 
and forward the autumn-sown plants as rapidl 
as possible. 'To accomplish this, а warm, shel- 
tered spot or a border should be selected on 
which to plant a portion of the crop, setting 
out the remainder in the open garden. I have 
known Onions planted at the end of March and 
beginning of April on a warm border to be of 
a good serviceable size early in May, and such 





are then very valuable, particularly when old 
bulbs are getting scarce. To ensure a quick 
growth the soil must be in good heart, and 
Лепбу of well-rotted manure must be dug in 
before planting, if it has not already been done. 
Make the surface quite firm before planting, 
and set the plants out in lines 6 inches apart 
and 1 foot Битва the rows. Plant with а 
dibber or trowel, and make each plant quite 
firm.—-A. W. 

Sowing main crop Carrots.—Assum- 
ing that the preliminary digging was carried 
out some few weeks since, the surface, owing 
to the influence of such agencies as rain, 
frost, and the nice drying winds expe- 
rienced of late, will be in fit condition for 
walking upon without any ill results following. 
The first thing to do if there is а suspicion of 
wireworm being present is to dress the surface 
with equal quantities of fresh-slaked lime and 
soot, giving just sufficient to well colour the 
ground. This should at once be dug in with a 
fork to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, and 
while doing this break the soil to pieces as 
much as possible, so as to secure a fine tilth for 
the seed-bed. If no grub is deemed to be 
present and the surface 1s hard and lumpy and 
the staple heavy, first proceed to give the sur- 
face a thorough good dressing of ashes from 
the refuse fire-heap or similar material, and 
then fork it in as recommended above. The 
Soot and lime may be omitted or included, 
according to the condition of the soil; in any 
case they will do no harm, and more often than 
not do an infinite amount of good. The 
digging finished, nothing further need be done 
till sowing time arrives. Choose a fine, calm 
day for this and when the surface is quite dry. 
First tread the ground evenly all over, then 
rake the surface down fine and level all 
inequalities and free it of stones, etc. Then 
draw drills about 14 inches deep, and scatter 
the seed thinly in them. If the soil is in good 
working order and will rake down fine, this 





will suffice to cover the seed with; 
the drills with a little sifted soil, such as that | 
from under the potting bench or the fire-heap | 
already alluded to. After filling in the drills 
tread them quite firm, and then rake the 
surface with a wooden rake to give all a neat 
appearance.—4A. W. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. | 


Specks on Apple-shoot.—Will you kindly inform 
me what the white specks are upon the Apple-shoot 
enclosed? Also if the large scale sent in paper is the 
mussel-scale ?—W, J. SHELDON. 

[The white specks on the Apple shoot that 
you enclosed are small openings in the bark 
filled with a corky substance commonly known 
as ''lentic»ls." Their office is to supply, ог, 
rather, admit air to the inner tissues of the 
shoot, much in the same way as the stomata, 
or breathing pores, do to interior of the leaves. 
The scale insects you sent are not the mussel- | 





if not, fill | 


them out round the plants, but that is a very tedious and 
expensive way.—W. 8. 

[The grubs attacking your Strawberry 
plants are those of the common daddy-long. 
egs or crane-fly (Tipula oleracea); they are 
most destructive pests. I am sorry to say 
that there is no dressing that you can use that 
will kill them. They are most tenacious of 
life, and have such tough skins that they are 
commonly known as leather jackets. They 
may be trapped by burying pieces of Turnips, 
Mangolds, or Carrots near the plants. Stick a 
small wooden skewer into each piece so as to 


| show where it is buried. They will often hide 


under pieces of slate, brick, tile, board, or 
turf, if these are laid about near their haunts. 
These traps should be examined every morning. 
What you have been doing is probably the 
most efficacious method of destroying them, 
though it is troublesome and takes time.— 
G. 8. 8.] 


Early Peas failing.—Kindly let me know the 
reason of my early Peas being eaten by a small kind of 


Cabbage Winningstadt. 


scale, but specimens of one of the tortoise- 
scales belonging to the genus Lecanium. They 
were so broken that I cannot give you the 
name of the species. If it would interest you 
to have the specific name, please send a few of 
the insects on a piece of the plant, and I| 
shall have much pleasure in naming them. 
--G. S. 8.] 


Ants.—I have growing under a south wall a perennial 
Gypsophila, which is sending up good shoots, and which 
at present looks healthy. But I find that the ants have 
begun making a nest in the wall, apparently under the 
Gypsophila. "Will this harm the plant in any way? If so, | 
I shall be grateful if you can tell me of a remedy which 
will not injure the plant, as, unless necessary, I do not | 
wish to move it ?— DEVONSHIRE, 

[Seeing the ants are under the plant, your only remedy 
is to lift it, taking care not to transfer any of the ants 
with it to fresh quarters. Drench the ground from which 
you lift the plant with boiling water.) 

The crane-fly or daddy-long-legs.—Can you 
give me any idea how to get rid of some black grubs that 
are destroying a new bed of Strawberry plants (sample 
enclosed)? They are spoiling a large hed of Royal 
Soverelgn, and if vou could tell me of a dressing to use to ' 
stop them T should be very grateful. Ihave been digging 


| by your kindly advising 
| eradicating them, as 


worm? The ground has been well manured and watered. 
I have enclosed Peas and worms, and shall feel obliged also 
me as to the best method of 
find them also attacking the 
Cauliflowers ?—W. TIFFIN. 

[Your Peas are attacked by one of the snake 
millipedes, the spotted snake millipede (Blan- 
julus guttulatus) a most troublesome pest, 


| which feeds on the roots of a very large number 
| of plants, and one which it is very difficult to 


destroy, as it is almost impossible to make any 
insecticide reach it of sufficient strength to 
kill it. А strong solution of common salt 
or nitrate of soda will kill them if it can be 
brought into contact with them. They may be 
trapped by burying slices of Mangolds, Turnips, 
Carrots, or Potatoes, just below the surface of 
the soil. If they have really destroyed a crop 
of Peas, I should take some boiling water and 
pour it along the row, first breaking up the 
ground a little so as to let the water run in 
quickly. After clearing an infested crop you 
should let the ground lie fallow and dress with 
gas-lime.—G. S. S.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE MEXICAN ORANGE FLOWER 
(CHOISYA TERNATA). . 
Tris is one of the most beautiful of flowering 
shrubs, and far hardier than many people 
suppose, as various notes from our readers have 
shown. There is no doubt, however, that it is 
far more at home in the South of England and 
Ireland than in the North, and sometimes it 
flowers in the autumn as well as in the spring. 
It should always have a sheltered sunny posi- 
tion, where the soil is well drained. Its rich 
deep-green foliage, retained throughout the 
year, is a desirable feature; but it is when 
studded (as in the illustration) with its numer- 
ous pure white flowers that its beauty is most 
apparent. Added to this, the blooms are 
deliciously fragrant, and so much resemble 
Orange blossoms—hence the popular name—as 
to form an excellent substitute. 
PRoPAGATION.— The best time to increase 
this is as soon as the new growth is completed, 
and before it gets hard and woody. Each shoot 
will be of convenient length for a 
cutting, and if put into sandy soil and 
kept close it will soon root. Care 
must, however, be taken that the 
cuttings do not flag, as, if this hap- 
pens, many of them will fail to root. 
If the cuttings aretaken from indoor 
plants, they must be put into a 
propagating case; but if from out- 
doors, they will not be fit until early 
in June, when they may be put into 
aclose frame, and kept close and 
shaded. Cuttings from indoor plants 
are to be preferred, as they root 
more readily, and, consequently, be- 
come well established ерте the 
winter. When struck in heat a 
sharp outlook must be kept for 
thrips, which are very fond of this 
plant, and are difficult to clear out. 


SOME EARLY-FLOWERING 
PRUNUSES. 

Tux genus Prunus is now such а 
large one that it includes not only 
the Plums, to which the name was 
formerly applied, but also the Apri- 
cots, ا‎ Cherries, and Al- 
monds. This last formed the subject 
of a most interesting article on page 
85 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, where 
a flowering example of Prunus David- 
iana was so truthfully portrayed. 
Many other members of the genus 
are, however, now in flower, and 
amongst them I, a few days ago, 
noted the following : 

PRUNUS DIVARICATA.—A near rela- 
tive of the Cherry Plum (Prunus 
cerasifera) ; indeed, the points of 
difference between them have been 
more than once questioned. Of Pru- 
nus divaricata at Kew there are some 
splendid examples, which are ever 
spring greatly admired. When devel- 
oped it forms а large round-headed 
tree, which is, from the profusion in which the 
blossoms are borne, quite a mass of white. It 
is a native of the Caucasus, and though intro- 
duced in 1822 it is very seldom seen. 

Prunus JACQUEMONTI.—4A  freely-branched 
bush, native of the mountainous regions of the 
North-west Himalayas. The flowers are small, 
only about 4 inch in diameter, but they are of 
a bright rosy-pink colour and borne in great 
profusion. Its distinct and bushy habit 
singles it out for recognition amongst most of 
its allies. 

PRUNUS SUBHIRTELLA,—At present a deci- 
dedly rare species, but one that has attracted 
а good deal of attention within the last two or 
three years. It forms a small, bushy-headed 
tree, but will bloom freely in a comparatively 
small state. The flowers, which are borne in 
little clusters, are about f of an inch across, 
and in colour white with a pinkish tinge. Itis 
а native of Japan, and was introduced to culti- 

vation by Professor Sargent, of the Arnold 
Arboretum. This species has undoubtedly a 
future before it, поб only from its beauty in 
the open ground, but also for flowering under 
glass. 





PRUNUS TRILOBA FLORE-PLENO.—One of the 
many charming subjects for which we are 
indebted to Robert Fortune, who found this 
Plum cultivated in China. The large double 
flowers, which are, when first expanded, of a 
lovely rose tint, gradually pale with age till 
the: me almost white. As a wall shrub it 
is delightful, and well repays that amount of 
protection. 

PRUNUS TOMENTOSA.—A native of China and 
Japan, this species forms here a much-branched 
bush, whose little white flowers are borne in 
great profusion. Like most other shrubs, it is 
this season later than usual. X. 





Citrus trifoliata not flowering.—My Citrus 
trifoliata has been planted three years and has never 
flowered. It has a sunny and sheltered position, and has 

ined in height considerably. Whatshould I do to make 
it flower?—J. W. 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia.—Many of the 
visitors to the meeting of the a e Horticul- 
tural Society on April 5th found a group of 
this shrub very attractive, it being so different 
in all respects from the numerous hardy shrubs 
now so largely employed for flowering under 
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folia. The flowers, which are borne in dense 
terminal racemes, are each about an inch 
across, their colour being white with a reddish 
centre. It thrives best in a well-drained, 
loamy soil that is not parched up at any time. 
From the fact that it is often injured by spring 
frosts, this Xanthoceras is sometimes given the 
protection of a wall, but its rather stiff habit 
renders it far from an ideal plant for sucha 
situation. In some parts of the United States 
it both grows and flowers well.—X. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ROSES. ` 


Rose Climbing Niphetos with malformed 
buds.—I should be grateful if you will tell me why so 
many of my Niphetos Roses; (climbing) are this spring 
crinkled like enclosed specimen? Is it a fault of the 
ventilation, or were the roots kept too dry when buds 
were forming? The Rose is planted inside greenhouse 
and ventilation given has been at the top, lights facing 
south-east and north-west. Ventilation always away trom 
wind and very gradual.— ELEANOR PAIN. 

[From the appearance of the blossom sent 


we should say that the fault lies at the root 





The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya ternata) From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


glass, and thus anticipating their usual season 
of blooming. The Xanthoceras, flowering as it 
does naturally out-of-doors soon after growth 
recommences in the spring, needs but little 
stimulus to induce it to bloom by the early 
part of April ; indeed, little more than simple 
protection is necessary for this. The plants 
exhibited were all grown in pots, and well 
showed their suitability for such treatment. 
Out-of-doors, unless in especially favoured 
spots, this Xanthoceras, though quite proof 
against the winter's cold, is very "fiable to be 
injured by frosts and harsh winds just as the 
tender leaves апа flower-buds are developing. 
For this reason it often fails to please, but 
when in good condition it is a most interesting 
апа beautiful plant. It isanative of Northern 
China, from whence it was introduced by 
lAbbé David in 1868, but though so long 
stovn in this country itis even now uncommon. 

near ally of the Horse Chestnuts, this 
Xanthoceras forms a shrub or small tree, whose 
sturdy ascending branches are clothed with 
bright shining green foliage, pinnate in shape, 
and bearing a certain resemblance to that of 





| the Sorbus, hence its specific name of sorbi- ! 





rather than with the ventilation. Perhaps the 
roots have come into contact with some uncon- 
genial soil, and thus caused a check to the 

rowth. Or it may be the border in which the 

ose is planted is insufficiently drained. It is 
rather too late to interfere with the roots this 
spring, but next autumn we should advise you 
to have the border deeply dug, say, 2 feet 
6 inches deep, placing 5 inches or 6 inchés 
of rubble or clinkers at the bottom, and then 
some nice sweet soil, mixing with it some bone- 
meal, at the rate of 1 pint to a bushel of com- 
post. If you could manage to prepare a part 
of the border near to your Rose plant, vou 
could then dig around the plant and lift it 
with a ball of earth into the new position. 
If this cannot be conveniently done, thon 
remove next autumn the old soil around tho 
roots, going as near to the latter as possible 
without actually disturbing them, and replace 
soil removed with some compost as advised 
above. Yow might assist the plants even now 
by making a few holes with a crowbar in the 
neighbourhood of the roots, but sufliciently 
far away to prevent disturbance of the same. 
This would somewhat check the bad drainave. 
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Sometimes strong applications of manure will 
cause this malformation, but we do not believe 
it to be the cause in your case.] 

A mildew remedy.—Simple remedies 
for the troublesome insect and fungoid pests 
are always welcome, and I should like to give 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the reci 
of a remedy as efficacious as it is simple. 
Having tried it this season, I have been well 
satisfied with the result. The remedy is given 
by Dr. Cooke in the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal 

orticultural Society,” Vol. XXVII., part I., 
and it is similar to that which has been suc- 
cessful in combating the Hop mildew. It is as 
follows : One part air-slaked lime to two parts 
flowers of sulphur. Apply when the foliage is 
dry, and, if possible, when the sun is shining 
brightly. I usea brush made with some short 
pieces of raffia, and as soon as a few specks аге 
seen the brush is shaken over and beneath the 
foliage. Whilst the remedy is being applied 
all syringing should cease for a time and the 
house be kept on the dry side. A stuffy, dank 
щшо реге is very encouraging to mildew 
growth, so are also cold draughts.—Rosa. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


*„* SENDING FLOWERS BY POST. 
ALL people lucky enough to possess gardens of 
their own, and even those dwellers in rural 
districts who are chiefly dependent on '*boon 
nature" for supplies, whose gardens are the 
hedgerows and copse woods, moorlands and 
heaths, are now rejoicing in the advent of 
Queen Flora, for they can look forward to an 
abundance of flowers for many months to 
come. While thus rejoicing, as we ought, in 
such luxuries, we must not forget that all are 
not so fortunate, that we have friends pent 
within city walls thinking wistfully these 


Bright spring days of Primrose-covered banks 
and gardens gay with Tulips, Narcissi, and 
Anemones. t us deserve our own good 


fortune by endeavouring to share some of the 
precious blossoms with the exiles from such 
rural delights. 


It is almost pathetic to see the delight with 
which a box of flowers fresh from the country 
is greeted on its arrival in town. How the 
contents are admired and cared for, rearranged 
with clean water and newly-cut stalks every 
other day, and with what regret, when utterly 
faded, they are reluctantly consigned to that 
melancholy bourne—the dustbin. Although 
flowers are often wonderfully cheap in our 
cities, and it is, indeed, a real boon they are 
thus within the reach of all, yet it never seems 
ns if these “ boughten” flowers can compare 
in freshness and fragrance with those that 
come straight from where they grow, and I 
know country flowers are very specially prized 
by urban recipients. For several years I was 
myself a town dweller, and have still most 
grateful remembrance of many consignments 
sent from their gardens by kind friends, and 
the keen pleasure I derived from such welcome 
gifts. I also remember very well how much 
difference there used to be in the condition of 
these fair, but fragile, offerings; how some 
arrived as crisp and fresh as if just picked, 
while others, limp and dishevelled, a sight to 
weep over, said too plainly that the kind and 
generous thought prompting their despatch, 
as well as the trouble and cost, had all been 
thrown away. In such cases, though much 
may be done by judicious treatment to revive 
Нотт they will never equal those successfully 


Having thus some experience as a recipient 
in observing the results of different ways of 
sending flowers, I have, since those days, added 
to it а very practical knowledge ot how to 
prepare and pack them for tal transit, as 
from my country home I send away each year 
something over 200 boxes of cut flowers, and, 
practice making perfect, can feel confident 
that, except when & heat-wave of universal 
severity is in force, they will arrive at their 
destination in good condition. It is in the 
hope that I may be able to assist and encour- 
age those who would like to share their garden 
pleasures with others, but who are also reason- 
nbly anxious that such pleasure shall be as 
complete as possible, that I venture to offer a 
few sugzestions about sending flowers by 
post. we = ` ASE 
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The first idea, and it is a very natural one, 
most people have with regard to packing 
flowers, is that they must be “quite fresh, 
only just picked, so out they go on a sunny 
morning, cut the blooms, place them at once 
in a box with ‘‘ plenty of room” in it that they 
may not be crushed, and send them off rejoic- 
ing, little thinking they have done as much as 

ible to spoil the flowers. "These were just 
ginning to droop when started on their 
journey in a receptacle they did not half fill, 
and in which they rattled about all the way, 
getting more and more battered till they 
reached their destination next morning a 
miserable wreck of the lovely blossoms cut 
twenty-four hours before. Two infallible rules 
may be laid down for the right treatment of 
flowers to be sent away. Number one is, cut 
them the day before (preferably not in the heat 
of the sun), and place in water in a cellar if one 
is available; if not, in а cool room until the 
time for oem Number two is, pack fairly 
tight, always filling the box, either with sufti- 
cient flowers or, if they are not forthcoming, 
with supplementary paper or dry Moss. 

My own method is as follows : Having pre- 

my flowers for the “ordeal by "by 
a twelve hours’ sojourn in a dark cellar, their 
stalks plunged in water, I take them out, dry 
careful y, and tie in conveniently-sized bunches 
to prevent any chance of shaking. These 
bunches are laid ““ heads and tails” alternately, 
with the middle space filled up by shorter 
flowers or greenery, and round all is Wrapped 
a complete covering of two folds of ‘‘ kitchen 
paper" to exclude the air. This parcel is then 
enclosed in a strong cardboard box, and all 
vacant crevices filled with more paper. A firm 
tying and very legible address finish all that is 
necessary before entrusting the whole to the 
care of ‘His Majesty’s mail. 

Flowers must never be packed wet during 
rainy weather. I dry them in a warm room 
before depositing in the cellar to absorb the 
necessary inside moisture. Daffodils, Hya- 
cinths, and other juicy subjects will, like the 
camel of the desert, drink up enough water 
beforehand to supply their needs during quite 
along journey, which is the reason day are 
such good travellers. Shrubby, wood y-stemmed 
flowers like Lilac, Rhododendrons, Cherry- 
blossom, and Roses last better if some of the 
bark is peeled off to allow of their imbibin 
more moisture than they otherwise could. 
Perhaps the best of all flowers to endure 
after cutting is the Chrysanthemum, but all 
the Narcissus tribe and Anemones are excel- 
lent, also Tulips, if not fully opened. Red 
Roses are very perishable and lose their bright 
colour at once, but Tea Roses in bud may be 
relied on to last several days. 

GREENERY of some sort must not be omitted 
from each box of flowers, being an indispen- 
sable adjunct toa successful arrangement of the 
latter. Maiden-hair Fern used to be considered 
a necessity for the proper construction of all 
bouquets and floral decorations, but though 
most graceful and charming, it is far too 
perishable to send away with advantage. 

ardy Ferns from the woods or hedgerows, or 
the robuster kinds of greenhouse Ferns, are 
much more useful, and, better still, the various 
greenhouse forms of Asparagus, as Sprengeri 
and plumosus. These, with occasional sprays 
of foliage from Ivies, Cypresses, and Crypto- 
merias, will supply our wants during the needy 
months of winter. Throughout the summer 
there will be an abundance awaiting us 
in the shape of Gypsophila, common Aspara- 

us, and pretty leaves from hundreds of plants, 

upins, sweet Geraniums, Sweet Brier, several 
of the Herbs, Southernwood, Rosemary, etc., 
as well as the many Spiræas, whose flowers and 
foliage both, as a rule, combine well with the 
more brilliant garden spoils. 

While thus recommending an ample supply 
of greenstuff as the greatest assistance to those 
who have to arrange flowers, and who often 
must make a few go a long way, I do not 
forget that, where possible, each flower's own 
foliage is its true setting ; but it is not always 

ssible. It means destruction to our Dafto- 

ils, our Roses, and Carnations to cut their 
leaves in abundance, and in other cases the 
foliage is not of an enduring nature adapted 
fortravelling. Therefore, I recommend thateach 
consignment of blossoms shall be accompanied 








by a good bunch of greenery, which in itself is 


| open in this strong heat. 
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often the greatest boon to dwellers in those 

arid regions composed of bricks and mortar and 

pavement. Octavia К. Oxsıow. 
Hengar, Cornwall. 


WINDOW AND BALCONY BOXES. 
Ir materials for these are ready, they may be 
planted at any time, especially 1Ё an early dis- 
jay is expected and a certain amount of 
ardening off is required. Cobæa scandens 
sown in warmth in Tenancy is the very best 
climbing plant that can be grown, and may be 
lanted at the back of boxes for that purpose. 
he free-flowering Fuchsias, Heliotrope, and 
Begonia semperflorens are good plants for fill- 
ing up the remainder of the box with, and as 
trailers use the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, the 
blue and white trailing Campanulas, and Ball 
of Fire Tropæolum. Somewhat similar plants 
can be used for window boxes, and in addition 
Petunias that rank among the very best window 
box plants. If variegated Pelargoniums are 
objected to, a substitute may be found in the 
fine bright-foliaged Eulalia japonica variegata, 
a plant that can be put into almost any 
position, and that will form an admirable com- 
panion to the Fuchsias, Begonias, and Helio- 
trope. Plants intended for vases may be 
ushed along so as to secure good stocky stuff 
y the time it is safe to plant. I think the 
practice of ве опе class of plants for each 
vase, except perhaps something at the extreme 
edge as a trailer, is to be recommended. Thus 
Fuchsias of drooping habit, as Mrs. Marshall, 
Beauty of Summer, and Wave of Life, make 
beautiful vase plants. Main shoots may be 
supported to make a full centre and then the 
plants allowed to grow as they like. So, too, 
if Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums are used a few stiff 
Pea twigs can be inserted that the plants may 
run up to a foot or rather more in height, when 
they may be left to their own devices, with the 
exception that as they ramble a little stopping 
may be necessary if the plants are likely to get 
ragged. Where things of more formal habit or 
upright growth, as Pelargoniums or Mar- 
guerites, are used outside, hanging plants are 
absolutely essential, and those recommended 
for similar positions in window and balcony 
boxes can be used, the green and golden forms 
of the well-known Creeping Jenny being also 
capital trailers. In the list of subjects of 
drooping habit, recommended above I omitted 
to mention tuberous Begonias. Seedlings dis- 
carded from the beds because of this habit can 
always, provided they are free and vigorous, 
be sive for vase work, the very pendulous 
form, which is au objection in the one case, 
being a pleasing and welcome feature in the 
other. 


Papaver nudicaule in its several shades 
of colour is desirable where table decorations of 
alight and graceful character are aimed at, and 
should be oftener seen in our flower borders, 
the bright yellow and white and orange-red 
blossoms being freely produced. Seedlings raised 
in heat in March will bloom the same year, while 
plants from seed sown on a sunny border now 
will flower next season. The seedlings are 
hardy, and, if the situation is a dry one, will 
scarcely need any protection, but I have found 
that they pay for the merest shelter that can 
be afforded them. A frame-light placed on 
bricks at either end through which the air can 

will be found to answer, and in the 
ҮМ winter the losses will be few. —W. 


Daffodils for cutting.—Daffodils with 
me are from ten days to a fortnight later 
than usual, and where cut flowers are in daily 
demand this makes it difficult to keep up the 
supply, seeing those grown in pots are over. 
To assist in tiding over this difficulty, I resolved 
trying what the effect would be on the double 


| yellow if gathered in the bud state, submitting 


the flowers to various temperatures, from а 
cold-house to stove heat. They opened in each 
case, but the colour is far superior in the stove 
heat. It is wonderful, too, how quickly they 
On several occasions 
during the last fortnight I gathered them in 
the afternoon, placing them in a small bucket 
and standing them in the stove. By the next 
day, about mid-day, they are fully open. Last 
year the double Gardenia-flowered kind did 
good service in this way. То cut the flowers 
as buds is a great advantage in Places where 
they would get disfigured.—J. С. F. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. are not best for growing out-of-doors. Yes, | state, and should be found in every garden 
— you meet them in the old-fashioned gardens | where summer flowers are desired. Lilies, as 


LILIES IN A GARDEN FAIR. 
** We are Lilies fair, 
The flower of virgin light." 
“ Like the garden's angels 
Do we seem." 
гав апа unrivalled in their purity are the 
ilies. 
ardens in the early days of summer are 
he chaste white blossoms of the Madonna 
aly. In the time of Roses they come, fresh in 
ll their beauty, bringing, like the Queen of 
"lowers, a fragrance so rich and exquisite, and 
ding refinement to the most unpretentious 
Ласе. Look at them in the borders of the 
‘ottager, their tall spikes rising above Canter- 
wry Bells, Pyrethrums, Rockets, Irises, and a 
ralaxy of other flowers that appear when leaves 
we greenest, and all without is young and 
мее. Somehow the Lilies and Roses seem 
the special heritage of the cottager, and we 


Fairest of the number that grace our | 


| 





| are these: 


year after year in the same place, as if they 
заа never n interfered with, and whatever 
plants are moved, the fair white Lilies remain. 

Presently the sweetly-scented spikes will be 
with us again, and in view of the near approach 
of the flowering season a consideration of their 
culture is here suggested. As I have before 
remarked in these columns, to grow Lilium 
candidum is not by any means difficult, pro- 
vided certain rules areobserved. Briefly, they 
The bulbs should be planted as 
soon as the stalks have died down. Any good 
garden soil will suit them, but if it is inclined 
to be heavy, lighten it by adding sand or road- 
grit. If the soil is poor, or dry, dig in turfy 
loam and rough leaf-soil. Do not attempt to 
plant bulbs where the ground is at all damp; 
it is only courting failure. Given a good soil 


and a sunny situation success may be counted 
on, and when clumps are doing well it is 





a rule, are not grown out-of-doors nearly so 
much as they should be, and one still meets 
with those who regard them as suitable only 
for pot culture, whereas, with some exceptions, 
the majority of them not merely grow stronger 
in the open, but flower with much greater 
freedom, and are quite hardy. Perhaps none 
are more robust, yield more blossoms, or 
require less attention when once established 
than L. candidum, and these are some of the 
reasons why I view this Lily with special 
favour. White cut flowers are always accept- 
able where indoor decoration is carried on. 
Tall white flowers in a garden meet the eyes of 
all who enter, and do much towards enhancing 
the surroundings. LEAHURST. 


BALSAMS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
WE have in these tender but very beautiful 
annuals plants easily raised, charming, whether 






















«ct them, just as we do the Woodbine and 
us round the doorway. Notice ‘Lilies 
uped in beds near to a shrubbery, where 
dark foliage of Conifers only tends to bring 

greater prominence and heighten the 
eliness of their unsullied blossoms, or seen, 
in the accompanying illustration, planted 
charming informality in the longer border 
t terraced garden, they bloom in deli htful 
fusion, emerging from a canopy of | right 
ng foliage into the sunshine, presenting us 
h au ideal picture of what a garden may 
peerless blossoms that give a finishing touch 
border, and convey to the observer of nature 
пзе of the beautiful. Some there are who 
Id them in the light of common flowers, and 
‘fore they find no place in their garden. 
' it is that blooms so pure and sweet should 
thought of, or deprecated in the least. 
€, again, consider that other types of 
les are preferable, but it is questionable 
her, after all, these old white blossoms, 
fo which at least country folk set such store, 


ei 
1 





advisable not to meddle with them too fre- | 


quently. A hard-and-fast rule in this respect 
cannot, of course, be laid down, so much 
depending on soil and situation, and in the 
latter connection, one is reminded of the fact 
that in a well-drained soil these Lilies and 
many others, although revelling in light and 
sun, also present us with lovely blooms when 
cum under the partial shade afforded by over- 
anging trees, being more slowly developed, 
and therefore continuing longer with us. Ido 
not think this fact is always вртеа about 
Lilies in general; it is often the sunny border 
that is thought of as being the most suitable, 


whereas in a hot, dry summer, that is the very | 


place where flowers are hurried into bloom, 
even before buds are well nigh half grown, 
where they become debilitated, and fade sooner 
than they ought—much sooner, indeed, than 
those which receive the advantage of a cooler 
situation. These pure, fair white Lilies, then, 
are really easy to grow, are, apart from their 
value as outdoor blossoms, charming in a cut 





The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). From a photograph sent by Miss А. G. Godman. 


grown in pots or outin the open ground, produc- 
ing very fine double flowers in great variety of 
colours, and carrying them for a long season. 
Prior to the introduction of the Begonia, a 

lant that has so largely ousted some old 
avourites from ordinary culture, the Balsam 
was much grown. Now it is seldom seen. It 
is possible that the beautiful feathery Celosia 
has to some extent displaced it, too; but the 
Celosia is certainly more difticult to grow, and 
must, if employed in beds ог borders outdoors, 
be well prepared for such purpose in pots, and 
in a warm house. 

For very many years I grew Balsams in the 
open ground. learned to find out that if 
plants were wanted to flower freely, and not too 
dense or bushy, they must be dibbled direct 
where to grow from the seed bed, rather than 
be first put singly into pots and then later 
planted out from there. Still farther, it was 
enough if the soil was fairly good, and not too 
richly manured. Nothing would so much help 
to generate luxuriant shoot and leaf production 
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as ample root room in a highly manured soil. 
Not only in such case whilst big, dense plants 
were produced would bloom be somewhat thin, 
but it would be much hidden also. The 
dibbling out cured all that defective habit, 
and the plants of any good strain when in full 
growth, 18 inches in height, and heavily 
owered, were beautiful objects indeed. Not 
having any heat at disposal, but simply a cold 
greenhouse, I did not sow seed until the second 
week in April, and then placed an inch apart, 
over the soil in shallow boxes, and just pressed 
in and covered. In each case every plant had 
ample room. An ordinary box would thus 
produce 150 plants. They remained in the 
»oxes, being well exposed to light and air, thus 
becoming very stout and sturdy, until the end 
of May. When about 6 inches in height they 
were carefully lifted and planted out into the 
open ground with the aid of a dibber. 
he drier the weather the better, as 
then there was less danger from slugs, whilst a 
gentle watering each evening soon started root 
„action. If slugs gave trouble a little soot or 
lime at night soon settled them. Weak plants | 
were put singly into 60-sized pots, then when 
strong in those shifted into 32’s, and in these 
made fine features for the greenhouse. 
It always seemed better to raise Balsams in 
a cool house, or frame, than in heat, as owing 
to the soft, sappy nature of the stems, growth 
in heat is too rapid to conduce to strength and 
maturity. When thus growing these plants I 
often had as many as 20 distinct variations in 
the flowers. Still, a dozen such as self white, 
yellow, carmine, scarlet, crimson, violet, and 
striped, or spotted forms on these grounds give 
a beautiful selection. Whilst outdoor plants do 
very well, those in pots thrive all the better 
when they receive weak liquid-manure twice a 
week. A. D. 


ROOT CUTTINGS. 
Wues should root cuttings be taken of CEnothera macro- 
carpa, Phlox, Dictamnus, Gaillardia, etc. ? Should the inch 
pieces be laid flat on soil in box, or put in upright and 
covered with soil? What thickness of root is best? Is 


ordinary greenhouse or bottom-heat necessary ? Any other 
hints will be very acceptable as to watering and trans- 


planting.—FiNcn. 

[The best time for securing the root cuttings 
of the plants mentioned is Чанак the winter, 
when the sap is practically in abeyance. 
December and January are both excellent 
months for the purpose. In (Enothera the 
larger fleshy roots are best. In Gaillardia 
small roots of the size of the writing lead in 
Cedar-wood pencils are best, the largest roots 
being too old and wiry. Indeed, you may 
accept this as the general guide, large roots 
when these are of a flesh like nature, and small 
roots if wiry and hard. In all cases, save Phlox 
and other things making bud growth freely on 
the laterally disposed roots, the root-cuttings 
should be inserted erect, keeping theend nearest 
to the root stock of the Blane always per 
most. This applies with equal force when 
several cuttings are made from the same 
length of root. You will find pots more con- 
venient than boxes, and pots of 5-inch diameter 
are a serviceable size. Give good drainage, and 
use sandy soil so placed in the pot that 
the made cutting, say, of 14 inches 
long, may be placed іп position with 
its apex appearing above the rim. By 
repeating this it is possible to get fifty root 
cuttings into one pot. With the lower soil at 
the proper level, arrange the сш just clear 
of each other around the inside of the pot, then 
fill in with sandy soil and firm all together. 
The inner circleonly of the pot should be used for 
the roots. A uniform greenhouse temperature 
of 50 degs. is ample, and, if bottom-heat is 
employed, it should. be of a very mild character. 
The system of root cuttings is best employed 
for specially good forms of Caillardias, or 

lants producing few seeds, or others, like 
зора А pulcher, difficultto divide satisfactorily, 
and a shy-seeding subject also. Other things, 
as Phlox and (Enothera, while submitting 
freely to this method of increase, may now be 





increased from cuttings of the young growth, 
and in the last-named the cuttings now appear- 
ing, if torn off with a heel intact and inserted 
under a handlight in the open in sandy soil, will 
root freely. Root cuttings usually start into 
growth in about six weeks, and during this 
period not much water will be required after 
one good watering at the start. With the 


growth visible at the apex of the root cutting, 
a week or two should be allowed for the forma- 
tion of fibrous roots, when the young plants 
may be potted off and treated after the manner 
of seedlings or rooted cuttings.—E. J.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Annuals in the garden. There is no doubt that 
for supplying flowers for cutting, we owe much to annuals, 
Take as an example a few that are well known—Sweet 
Peas, Shirley Poppies, Eschscholtzias, Chrysanthemums, 
Coreopsis, Godetias, and Mignonette. On a warm border 
all these may be sown out-of-doors at this date, and they 
will furnish quantities of blossom in August.—TOWN&MAN. 


Tuberous Begonias in the open. —The Begonia 
will grow and bloom in the open ground quite as freely as 
under glass, provided it is given an open, sunny situation. 
It is when placed in cold, half-shady spots that its culture 
is disappointing. As a general rule, about the first week 
in June is early enough to plant out, and a sunny border 
should be chosen, Begonias do remarkably well in window- 
boxes having a south aspect.—F. D. 

Pansy Mrs. Е. А. Cade.—! know of no 
other variety of a yellow colour to equal this sort, and this 
conclusion has been arrived at after two years' careful 
culture. My plants are now freely studded with bright 
yellow blossoms. For both early and late displays, as well 
as for a continuous display from spring till autumn, this 
kind, owing to its splendid constitution and freedom of 
flowering, can he heartily commended. The habit is 
excellent.—W. V. Т. 


Primroses wing in the Grass under 
Nut-trees.—I have a small portion of my not very 
extensive garden devoted to a double line of Nut-trees, 
cut back so as to arch over a Grass path. Underneath, 
Primroses, Wood Anemones, and Violets grow at their own 
sweet will. I have a border of strong-growing herbaceous 
things running up to mingle with the wild corner, and in 
summer the effect of Oriental Poppies and clumps of 
Foxgloves against the green background is charming. No 
part of the garden gives more plcasure than this wild bit. 
—N. Hopeson, The Abbey Grange, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Lifting Tulips.—I have a bed of Tulips, and shall 
want to follow with Begonias. Maythe former be removed 
when the blooms are dead, without injury to the bulbs for 
another year ?—J. 8. 

[Lift your Tulips carefully so as to preserve 
the roots and as much soil as you can, and 





replant them in өйү piece of spare ground you 
may have until the leaves have died away. 
Then lift them, clean them, and dry them, 
storing them away until you wish to plant 
again. 'They will not flower so well as they 
have done this year, and we would advise you 
not to plant them in a prominent position. 
Far better get fresh bulbs for any beds you 
want to look well.] 


Green Daffodil blooms.—I am sending some 
blooms of Daffodils, which for the last few vears after 
being transplanted from a wood into the open lawn, have 
produced these extraordinarily green blooms. They flower 
very profusely, but amongst scores there are only about 
two as good as the best sent, and most are like the very 
poor green ones. Would you kindly tell me to what cause 
their condition may be attributed? Some now in the 
wood flower beautifully with fine blossoms.—P. RICE. 


[The failure of the double Daffodil to colour 
properly is usually attributed to cold winds and 
generally the exposure of the buds to too great 
a degree of cold in the early stages of the flower. 
The theory would appear to have strong 
support in your own experience, seeing those 
taken from the wood have behaved so badly, 
while those still in the wood continue to 
produce good flowers. The cause of the failure 
or bad colour is obviously climatic, and you 
may help to clear up the matter somewhat by 
marking a few of the worst and replanting 
them in wood later on. By watching these for 
a year or two the matter may be cleared up, 
and we shall be interested to know the result 
of the test. In the wood to which you refer 
the flower-buds would hardly feel the frost or 
biting wind. It is curious, however, that the 
double forms of incomparabilis do not suffer 
from the same thing, and extremely rare for 
any single trumpet sorts to be affected.] 

Tulips flowering unsatisfactorily.— 
I have grown the ordinary single Tulips for 
very many years (getting on to a half a century) 
und have never before been so disappointed 
with them as this spring. The condition of 
the soil when chey were planted, in very late 
autumn, was not such as I could wish, but 
about the beginning of November, when a 
friable soil seemed past praying for, I planted 
very carefully, with a good pinch of dry silver 
sand above and below each bulb, the result 
being that of 200 planted in a well.raised 
circular bed, possibly 80 per cent. (or about 
160 in all) came up, and almost directly they 
were above the ground (early this month) the 
bloom appeared and developed with practically 
no stalk at all—fine flowers like Dusart, for 
example, on a 3-inch instead of, say, a 15-inch 
stem—the one exception to the dozen sorts 





I planted being that beautiful terra-cotta Si 
Thos. Moore, which has almost normal stem: 
I do not think they were planted too deeply 
but, of course, they have had to go through a 
abnormally wet season. Do you think that th 
possible non-ripening of the bulbs could hay 
caused such a result ?—A. Е. 


and  Polyanthuses. - 
These two charming old-fashioned subjects ar 
indispensable where anything like a spring dis 
play is aimed at, and to those who have no 
raised them from seed the present is a favour 
able time to make a start. The best plan is і 
procure shallow boxes, fill with a mixture o 
turfy soil and leaf-mould, making it rather fin 
at the top, sow the seed thinly and evenly o 
the surface, and then cover with fine sand) 
soil. Water with a fine rose, and place thi 
boxes in a frame having a north aspect. Th: 
reason for selecting a north position is becauv 
in the first few months the young seedlings wil 
have shade during a portion of the day, whic 
is most essential. Until the seedlings appe: 
krop the frame rather close. Sometimes th 
is a long time in germinating, and thov 
unacquainted with this fact get disappointe! 
and disturb the boxes. — TowNsMAN. 


Old forced bulbs.—At this time of year 
where cut-flowers are in demand, there |: 
usually a quantity of old boxes and pots fille: 
with many kinds of bulbs, such as Hyacinth, 
Tulips, and the many kinds of Narcissus ths 
figure so largely in all kinds of floral decor: 
tions in the spring. The question with many: 
what can I do with them, for they аге too goo! 
to throw away. The idea of throwing bul! 
away should not be entertained, for if plante 
out they will regain strength and make beaut 
ful effects in the reserve or wild garden. The 
best plan is to plant out at once, while foliage 
is still n, and let them ripen off and go! 
rest under the shade of the overhanging tree 
They will spring up the following year, aw! 
for years to come will increase in numbers алі 
beauty. If one has an old orchard that h= 
wants to convert into a beautiful spring garde 
the easiest way would be to plant the егеп 
varieties of Narcissi in groups, and leave ther: 
to take care of themselves. All this class ‹| 
bulbs blooms and perfects the leaf grow!) 
before the foliage of the fruit-trees makes nu, 
shade, and the top-dressing applied to t| 
fruit-trees will equally benefit the bulbs.—I.t | 
Gosport. | 


The evils of overcrowding.—To we 
crowd plants, of whatever kind, is a mistak: 
as not only is the practice wasteful, but Jt | 
positively harmful, and prevents anyone forni 
ing à good judgmémt of them. This syst 
does not apply solely to*the sowing of s! 
although, perhaps, more fall into error Фу 
sowing of seed than any other, but it 
obtains amongst many hardy border p 
Notwithstanding that on many packets of з 
the injunction to ‘‘ sow thinly” is pl 
visible, it is often overlooked, and азап exa 
of this, one may mention a few common 
jects known to everyone—Lettuce, Pari 
Spinach, and French Beans amongst veget 
Mignongebéé; Sweet Peas, in flowers, are 
instances, whilst in the planting out of P 

oniums, Calceolarias, V rachsiss, Lobelia, 
itle thought is given to the subse 
growth. He who sows thinly has the û 
tage, and an overcrowded border cannot 2 
time be said to look well. It was but 
weeks since I was in an old established n 
where а man was at work pulling off de 
leaves from a large bed of German Irises, # 
I happened to say, ** Why don't you @ 
them?” I had quite innocently touched 
a sore point between the gardener an 
employer, a gentleman advanced in yes 
the man immediately said, “I wish s0 
would ask my master that, for he 
have a thing divided on any acc 
Apparently that was so, as Phloxes, Ps 
Starworts, Pyrethrums, Aquilegias, 
themums (Paris Daisies), Polyanthuses, 
dils, were to be seen in immense clumj 
betraying weakened growth, making it 
sible for good flowers to result ; indeed, 
not at all surprising to be told that) 
the large bed of Irises, several y 
length, there were not more than 3 
flowers gathered last year, the rhizome? 
matted and entangled in each other to > 
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extent as to make progress 
Where is the advantage in allowing such a state 
of things to continue ?—F. W. D. 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


— 


STAPHYLEA COLCHICA FOR FORCING. 


ОхЕ sees various hardy shrubs recommended 
for шсш, but however small the selection 
may be this Staphylea must be one of the 
plants chosen, at it forces very easily. The 
partially drooping racemes of blossoms are 
yery attractive, while they last a long time 
and the flowers are fragrant. It has been 


an impossibility. | ceras sorbifolia, 


a group of which was very 
much admired when shown recently by Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea. 





MOISTURE IN GREENHOUSE. 
І cnor finda book sin helps me in the least to late 
the necessary moisture for a mhouse, when ni 
should be resorted to, in sun or shade, with lights died 
or open, etc. Can you recommend one, not too e sive. 
or must common sense and experience go on till I find 
oat ? z gent to know what state of dampness to aim at? 
[The degree of humidity required depends so 
much upon the class of plants grown, and the 
amount of syringing or damping needed to 
maintain a certain state of moisture is influenced 





Staphylea colchica forced. 


cequently exhibited of late at the Drill Hall 
t ups of forced shrubs that have been 
rnuch admired at the meetings held there. 
To obtain good plants for forcing, the best 
љт where they can be attended to is to keep 
«=m altogether in pots. If planted out they 
ould, in common with all other deciduous 
*»jects that are intended for forcing, be potted 
» directly the leaves fall. If grown entirely 
pots they do not give much trouble if 
ranged outside up to the rims of the pots 
tring the summer. Though Staphylea 
1< hica has been known for many years, it 
«= a long time before its merits as a shrub 
- forcing weregenerally recognised. Another 
ı 7 fine plant that has this season been 
^» :zght into prominence for forcing is Xantho- 





by so many things, that practice rather than 
book learning 15 essential to acquire the 
necessary knowledge on this point. The 
situation of the house, the state of the 
subsoil on which it is built, the material of 
which the stages and floors are composed, 
and, above all, the arrangements for ventilation, 
shading, and heating, as well as the state of 
the outside air, all play a great part in the 
matter. Generally speaking, ‘plants of all 
kinds must not be syringed when in flower, 
as it causes the blossoms to quickly decay, 
but at the same time a very dry atmosphere 
is equally injurious, hence what is termed 
damping-down is resorted to. This is effected 
by sprinkling the floors, walls, aud accessible 
portion of the stages with water one, two, or 


three times a day. A water-pot with a rose is 
the best for doiig this. Pelargoniums of all 
kinds need but little syringing, even when 
not in flower, as too much atmospheric 
moisture leads to a sappy growth and fewer 
flowers. Fine-foliaged plants, such as Palms, 
Ferns, etc., are greatly benefited by a good 
syringing once or twice a day, as it keeps 
them free from dust and insect pests, and also 
encourages the production of young leaves. 
Unless exceptional conditions prevail a green- 
house will not need syringing from October 
to March, then during March and April a 
syringing in the morning will be sufficient. 
At that season from nine to ten o'clock is a 
good time to do this, and if the sun is 
very bright a little air could be given 
beforehand. Throughout the summer 
air may be left on in greenhouse by 
night as well as day, and in hot 
weather рше in general are bene- 
fited by being syringed morning and 
evening, keeping it as far as possible 
off the flowers. It will not, however, 
injure Fuchsia blooms. Тһе first 
syringing may take place from six to 
eight o’clock, and the second as soon 
as thesun is offthe house. A syringing 
and damping down at this time ensure 
a healthy growing atmosphere through- 
out the night. When the house is shut 
up at night, a little air must be given 
before the sun shines directly on it, in 
order to dry up any superabundant 
moisture, otherwise condensed drops 
of water will burn the foliage under 
the influence of a powerful sun. We 
have endeavoured to make the direc- 
tions general, but thereare so many 
possibilities that we are quite unable in 
a short article to cover everything, but 
should you need further enlightenin 

on any definite point, we shall bé pleased 
to help you. ] 








BABIANAS. 


Some classes of South African bulbous 
plants, such as the Ixias and Sparaxis, 
are grown to a moderate extent in gar- 
dens, while there are others t, 
though very beautiful, are rarely seen. 
Among them must be included the 
Babianas, which are very moderate 
in price and easy to grow, while their 
flowers supply a colour which is but 
little represented in any section of 
bulbous plants. The bulbs, which are 
no larger than those of a small gar- 
den Crocus, need to be tted in 
August or September at the latest. 
About half-a-dozen bulbs in a 5-inch 
pot are sufficient. They do well in a 
compost made up of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, and, in potting, should be 
laced at such а depth that there is 
lf-an-inch of soil over the top of the 
bulb. Placed in a greenhouse during 
the winter, and given just enough water 
to keep the soil slightly moist, they will 
ush up a tuft of rather broad, hairy 
eaves, which is, in the spring or early 
summer, over-topped by the flower- 
spikes that Sê bear a number of 
blossoms, in the colouring of which blue 
predominates. In the front rank of 
varieties stands that known as rubro- 
cyanea, in which the major portion of 
the floweris of a brilliant metallic 
blue, while the centre is bright crim- 
son. Botanically, it is referred to as 
· В. stricta, but the flowers are much larger, 
' being nearly a couple of inches across. All the 
| forms are well worth cultivation, but; if my 
choice were limited to a single one, it would be 
|rubro-cyanea. The orange-coloured Tritonia 
crocata forms a good companion to the Babianas, 
| the cultural requirements, height, and time of 
flowering being much the same. All of the 
| above, including the Ixias and Sparaxis, should, 
| when grown in ts, be, after flowering, 
| watered as before till the leaves show signs of 
oing to rest, for it is at that time the future 
ulb is built up. When totally dormant they 
should, like Freesias, be kept perfectly dry till 
potting time comes round. А playt of about 
‘the sume stature as the Babianas is Sparaxis 
. Fire King, which has been severa] times of late 
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ears freely exhibited, notably at Holland 

ouse, where it made a bright display. It is, 
as а rule, later in flowering than the other 
subjects above referred to, but, like the 
Babianas, it at once arrests attention by reason 
of the striking coloration of the flowers, those 
of the Sparaxis Fire King being crimson, 
black, and gold, a most notable combination. 


^. 


BULBS FROM THE CAPE. 
(REPLY то “D. B. ANDERSON.”) 


Тнк bulbs inquired about are as follows: 
Morea papilionacea is an Iris-like plant, with 
flowers varying from red to pale blue, spotted 
with dark blue; height, 6 inches ; introduced 
in 1795. Oraithogelum thyrsoideum bears 
yellow flowers in a dense, many - flowered 
raceme, scape 6 inches to 18 inches long, leaves 
five or six, fleshy, herbaceous, 6 inches to 
12 inches long, 1 inch to 2 inches broad ; intro- 
duced 1756. Some authorities class Ornitho- 
galum aureum as a variety of this. Homeria 
elegans is nearly related to Morea, flowers 
vahy and dull blue ; introduced 1797. Lache- 
valia aurea is a very pretty species, in growth 
and other particulars much like the well-known 
%. tricolor, but the flowers are of a clear yellow. 
Nerine corusca has brilliant scarlet flowers, 
borne a dozen or twenty together in a rounded 
head in early autumn. The flower -scape 
reaches the height of a foot or little more. 
Babiana disticha, 6 inches in height, has pale, 
metallic-blue flowers. Cyanella capensis, 1 foot 
high, has purple flowers. Amaryllis Bela- 
donna major is a vigorous form of the well- 
known Amaryllis Belladonna. 

The cultural requirements of all the above, 
except the Nerine and the Amaryllis, are much 
the same—that is, they should be potted in the 
autumn in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould or 
peat, and sand, and placed in the greenhouse, 
giving but little water till the plants appear 
nbove ground. When this takes place more 
water must be given, but an excess at any 
time should be avoided. In a good light 
position in the greenhouse, with а minimum 
temperature of 40 degs., the plants will grow 
steadily throughout the winter, and flower in the 
Spring or early summer. After the blossoms 
are past the plants must be watered till the 
leaves show signs of going to rest, when it 
should be discontinued ; and when totally dor- 
mant the soil must be kept quite dry till 
August or September, when they may be 
repotted. The Nerine differs from the above in 
flowering best when undisturbed at the roots, 
but needs full exposure to the sun when dor- 
mant. Like the typical kind, the Belladonna 
succeeds best when planted out near the wall 
of a hot-house facing due south, it being more 
satisfactory in this way than in pots. 

The above cultural directions apply to plants 
'established in this country, but in the case of 
freshly imported bulbs from a land where the 
seasons are the reverse of ours, they take some 
time to become acclimatised. Your better way 
will be to pot your bulbs at once, treating them 
as detailed above. They will, of course, be 
rather late in completing their growth and 
going to rest this year, but another season will 
put matters right. 


Heliotropes for autumn blooming. 
—Now that the majority of bedding plants 
have been got into frames, preparatory to plant- 
ing out-of-doors, is а suitable tite to pro 
gate a few with a view to providing a display 
of bloom in the greenhouse in the autumn. 
Of the plants one may select, none are, I think, 
‘more appreciated in a greenhouse, or for 
bringing into a room, when in flower, than a 
few well-grown pots of Heliotropes. Cuttings 
of young wood strike readily enough now if 
put in sandy soil round the sides of a pot or 
pan; and kept near the glass or under a frame 

or a time until they have rooted. Heliotropes 
will thrive well in a compost of loam and leaf- 
‘mould, together with a little rotted cow-dung 
or spent Hops, and 5-inch pots are a handy 
size for the last shift. As they are not wanted 
to bloom before September, all flower-buds 
should be picked off in the interval, the leader 
-pinched out to induce a bushy habit, the shoots 
' tied out as they. grow, and growth generally 
; encouraged. "The plants need, not be kept in 
the greenhouse; iu fact, they will be all the 


-|in a narrow border in 


better if put in frames outside for a few months, 
the lights being removed. In the autumn, 
when brought inside, they will soon commence 
to flower. Weak applications of liquid-manure 
should be given the plants when the pots are 
filled with roots, and if treated in this manner | 
they will furnish blossoms in a warm-house 
well up to Christmas. — TowNsMAN. 





THE JACOBEAN LILY (AMARYLLIS 
FORMOSISSIMA). 
Tuis, one of the oldest of exotic bulbous 
plants, was introduced from Mexico as long 
ago as 1658. For all that the Jacobean Lily, 
as it is culled, is not so much grown as one 
would expect, when the cheap rate at which | 
bulbs can be purchased, the readiness with | 
which they flower, and the beautiful rich colour 
of the blossoms are taken into consideration. 
By varying the season of growth the rich | 
crimson flowers may be had from early spring | 
to the month of June. Itneeds much the same 
treatment as the garden varieties of Amaryllis | 
—that is, to be Tiberally supplied with water 





small pots filled with a compost consisting of 
еш parts of loam, leaf-mould or peat, and 
silver-sand, made moderately firm.  Afterthis, 
place them in a close propagating-house in the 
stove, or, at all events, where a minimum tem. 
perature of 60 degs. is maintained. They will 
root in about a month, when more air must be 


‚ given, and the plants gradually inured to the 


ordinary atmosphere of the structure in which 
they have been. Then, in a week or two, shift 
into pots 44 inches in diameter, and pinch the 
points of the young shoots from time to time, 
in order to lay the foundation of a good, bushy 
plant. If they are grown on freely in a stove 
temperature the plants will by the end of June 
be ready to shift into 6-inch pots. By the end 
of August they must be kept somewhat cooler; 
a minimum temperature of 55 degs will 


‚ suit them in the autumn and winter, when, on 


the return of spring, the flowers will soon 

open. This is the quickest way of obtaining - 
good flowering plants; but where conveniences | 
or this do not exist the Gardenia may be grown | 
in the warmest part of the greenhouse, but its . 


Amaryllis (Sprekelia) formosissima. From a photograph sent by Migs Smith, Lyewood, Maidstone. 


during the growing season, when a good place 
for it 1s a sunny shelf, and as it shows signs of 
going to rest the water supply must be 
iminished and the bulbs thoroughly ripened. 

Full exposure to the sun is then particularly 
necessary. This Amaryllis may also be grown 
ront of a hothouse, but 
unless especially favoured, the blooms are few 
compared with those grown in pots under 
lass. Though so generally known as Amaryl- | 

fis, the Jacobean Lily is now included in the | 
genns Sprekelia under the specific name of 
ormosissima ; S. glauca is also a synonym. 
T 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Gardenias.—Should be glad of full 
information as to growing Gardenias. How often should 
the plants be renewed to secure good flowering, etc. ?— 
GOODNESTONK. 

[Gardenias may be readily propagated from 
cuttings at any time during the spring months. 
Shoots of medium vigour make the best cut- 
tings. These should be cut off cleanly just 
below a joint, removing the bottom. pair of 
leaves. „А very sditable length for the cutting 
is about 4 inches. They should be inserted into | 





rate of progress is then of course slower. Unde 
this Goel treatment it will take two seasons tt 
form effective specimens. It is by no meant 
necessary to have young plants every year, fo 
they may be kept for many years in a perfectl! 
satisfactory state. A compost of two-third. 
loam, one third leaf-mould, with a little roug! 
sand and dried cow-manure, will suit Gardenia 
well. They are liable to be attacked by aphides 
mealy-bug, and scale, but all these can readil: 
be kept in check by any of the numerow 
insecticides that are now obtainable.] 


Smilax.—I have some seedling Smilax plants. Int 
what size pots must they be put for permanent quarter 
and may more than one plant be put into the same pot 


Are they perennial, and to what extent do they climb 
I have а lean-to house. Which is the best position © 
them ?—J. 8. 

—— Kindly give me а few hints on the cultivation € 


Smilax? I raised some plants from seed two years ago, ап. 
potted them in leaf-mould, peat, and sand, and kept in 

cold greenhouse, They have only grown about a foot eac 
year since.—O. W. 

[The plant usually known as Smilax is know 
botanically as Asparagus medeloides and Му! 
siphyllum asparagoides. To obtain good lon 
sprays, the better way will be to plav 
out in à prepared border, which may be dor 
as soon as you can manage it. Good drainag 
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is important, and you should put in the bottom 
at least 6 inches of broken crocks, and over this 
quite а foot of prepared soil, which should con- 
sist of fibrous loam, leaf soil, and a 

addition of rough sand. Put out the plants in 
this, about 8 inches apart, and water with a 
rose to settle the soil. 
and be careful with the water-pot until the 
roots have begun to run. Give uie of water 
during the summer, and train the shoots to 
stout thread, which can be cut with the 


growths attached. Slightly shade if the sun| 


is very strong during the summer. You will 
have no need for fire heat in the summer, but 


the temperature during the winter must not: 


fall below 50 degs., with a slight rise during 
the day. If you cannot plant out, then use 
large pots and give the same treatment.] 

Tree-Carnations for April.—Will you kindly tell 
me the names of some Tree-Carnations (English and 
American) that would flower in April or May in a south 
aspect, lean-to nhouse only heated in frosty weather. 
I have a year-old plant of Mrs. E. A. Nelson in flower now. 
None of my other kinds are showing buds yet. When they 
hare flowered should they be Iu on and stood in open 
during summer months ?—A. DANIELL. 

[You ask for Tree-Carnations. We are of 
opinion, however, that a mixture of tree and 
border kinds would better suit your purpose. 
Some border kinds flower very well under 
glass, as, for instance, Cecilia, yellow ; 

. J. Cutbush, scarlet; Duchess of Fife, 
pink; all border kinds. By growing these on 
year after year in pots a wonderful array of 

oom may be had. Plenty of pot room is 
required and liberal treatment generally. Tree 
or perpetual kinds are Uriah Pike, crimson ; 
Mrs. wson, enta-pink ; J. H. Crane, 
scarlet ; America Fight scarlet; Mrs. Brooks, 
white; Enchantress, pale pink, etc. We do not 
know the kind mentioned, but if of the tree 
section it should be slightly shortened back 
after flowering, and when breaking again into 
growth shifted into a pot of larger size and 
stood in the open till September. The border 
kinds only require potting on and placing in 
the open. To flower at the time stated the 
tree kinds should now be nicely rooted in 
small pots, be placed into 5-inch pots in May, 
und 6inch at end of June, By stopping the 
shoots two or three times, and not later than 
July, a bushy growth will be secured that 
would flower from each point.—E. J.] 


Deutzias after flowering.—Deutzias 
are known, perhaps, more as greenhouse sub- 
jects rather than as plants for the borders. 
They bloom just as freely out-of-doors. D. 

is has long been known for its excellent 
orcing qualities, whilst as a shrub for a cool- 
house it cannot be overlooked. In October and 
November we pot them; in May, or often in 
April, they are turned out-of-doors again and 
planted out, and this is just where so many 
make a mistake. They should be encouraged 
to make new wood by being kept in a close 
house for a time, and after they have made new 
growth should be transferred to a cold frame 
prior to being planted out in the open ground. 
—WooDBASTWICK. 


Hanging - baskets.—Baskets, either 
used in the greenhouse, in the window of the 
dwelling-house, in entrance halls, etc., come in 
for a share of admiration during the summer 
if they are well furnished with plants. This is 
the time when attention is given to planting, 
and it is worth while considering what are the 
best subjects. Familiar as they are, one 
cannot afford to ignore the claims of Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and trailing 
Campanulas, all of which may be got into the 
baskets now, first of all filling the latter with 
new soil and lining with fresh Moss. Then 
Heliotropes, Musk, Lobelia, Ivies, Ferns, etc., 
will suggest themselves to some. As a general 
rule, it is best to make a start with quite 
small plants, which may be pinched back once 
or twice to get them into shape, and so cover 
the sides of the basket quickly.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 


Lily of the Valley forcing in small 
ts.— During the last twenty years a wonder- 
1 change has taken place in the forcing of 
Lily of the Valley, and it may now be had at 
апу season. Til this spring I had not tried 
forcing in small pots. My method was to have 
5-inch and 6-inch pots, and when needing them 
for small vases these had to be divided, which 
was not advisable sometimes. Accordingly I 


not pinch the plants, | 


resolved to pot from six to eight crowns in a 
4-inch pot, using fine light soil to fill in between 
them. When finished the top of the pots and 
crowns were covered with Moss, placing them 
over the evaporating trough on boards over 
hot-water pipes. At end of March I had fine 
pots, every crown giving a good spike. —Т. 
Scented-leaved Pelargoniums —It 
seems a pity that this really good old-fashioned 
pmt is not more met with than it is now-a- 
ays, and few nurserymen seem to keep any 
variety. The commoner kinds of the scented- 
leaved Pelargonium are of easy culture, and 
good specimens are sometimes to be seen in 
cottage windows. Not only is this Pelargo- 
nium valuable for its delicious fragrance in the 
greenhouse at all seasons of the year, but it is 


| very useful in its many and varied forms for 


planting out in summer, and is delightful at 
all times for mixing with cut-flowers, the 
foliage of some kinds being so light and 
feathery as to rival Ferns, and it lasts a long 
time fresh in water. Another great charm of 
the scented -leaved Pelargonium is its 


blossoms, which are extremely pretty, and very 





varied in their colours and markings, and 
there are also several kinds with variegated 
foliage. A collection is most interesting. I 
grow over thirty distinct varieties, and will be 
glad to correspond with other lovers of this 
lant. —FRANCES E. A. V. Brenan, The Cottage, 
allymascantan, Co. Louth, Ireland. 


FERNS. 


FERNS ON TREE-FERN STEMS. 
THERE are many of our most beautiful Ferns 
which require special conditions to full 
develop their best characters, and some which 
prove disappointing when confined to pots suc- 

well under different treatment. Many 
may be grown successfully on Tree-Fern stems, 
the illustration boing a good example of a 
Davallia so treated. It would be impossible to 
show off this beautiful Fern so well under any 
other conditions. Tree-Fern stems are not 
always procurable, but among imported stems 
there will generally be some which fail to start, 








cut off, and the stem be cut up into suitable 
lengths and kept in a dry place until required 
for use. Although the outer surface appears 
soft, when well preserved the inner portion 
becomes very hard and durable. When taking 
them into use they should be fixed firmly into 
pots or some other suitable base. For per- 
manent positions pots are, perhaps, the best, 
but where they have to be moved about they 
are liable to get broken, and a wooden base 
may be preferable. The stems may be covered 
with Sphagnum Moss, with which may 
mixed a little fibrous peat and sand. Some of 
the larger stems are hollow, and a Fern may be 
fixed at the top ; this, of course, depends upon 
the sorts to be used. With Davallias a good 
plant may be used for the top, and smaller 
pieces fixed on the stem or started at the base. 
b. dissecta is one of the best, the rhizomes 
spreading freely. D. bullata and the Japanese 
variety, Mariesi, though deciduous, are ver 
effective, especially Mariesi, as it spreads 
rapidly, and although the fronds die off in the 
autumn, it remains dormant for a very short 





Davallia on a Tree-Fern stem. 


| time, and the new fronds, which are of a bright 
fresh green, unfold and develop PETS. Of 
smaller growing sorts, D. parvula, 1). pedata, 
and D. alpina should be grown on stems, but 
the slender ones may be selected, and they 
should not exceed about 18 inches in height. 
If carefully fixed and kept in a moderately cool 

sition, where they get daylight without 

ing exposed to the direct rays of the sun] 
and given suflicient moisture to keep the Moss 
fresh, these beautiful little Ferns are seen at 
their best. Some of the Nephrolepises succeed 
well, N. pectinata being one of the best. - If a 
healthy plant is fixed at the top, the free- 
spreading rhizomes will soon run down and 
cover a stem of good length. "There are many 
of the Polypodiums and allied genera having 
slender spreading rhizomes which potas] 
better on the stems than under any other 
treatment. Most Ferns with slender rhizomes 
have fibrous roots, which do not go far below 
the surface, and which, when grown in pots, 
often suffer through the soil getting sour. All 
of these do well on Fern stems. The most 





and these should a iip be preserved. If it is 
only the crown that has decayed this may be | 


important item in the culture of Ferns on stems 
is to avoid a dry atmosphere. 
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FRUIT. 


PACKING RIPE STRAWBERRIES. 

Ох no account ought a scented box of any 
kind to be used for packing Strawberries in. 
Only shallow boxes, or those that will only 
hold a single layer of fruit with soft packing 
material above and below it, should ever be 
tried, any attempt to pack a double layer of 
Strawberries being almost certain to end dis- 
astrously. It is also possible to be too 
economical in the matter of the weight of 
hoxes, and amateur packers are especially 
warned against the use of their favourite 
cardboard or other flimsy boxes. The boxes 
ought to combine lightness with strength, more 
particularly if the parcels post is the medium 
of carriage. Anything that is easily crushed 
or rendered soluble, owing to being soaked 
with Strawberry juice, is altogether unsuitable 
for sending thefruitin. All things considered, 
nothing answers better than the very light, 
clean, well-made chocolate and other confec- 
tionery boxes that can be bought very cheaply 
from most grocers and confectioners. A pound 
of Strawberries, that is to say a fair sized, but 
not heaped up dish of fruit, can be well 
packed in a box 11 inches long, 8 inches wide, 
and 24 inches deep, and there is nothing to 
prevent two or three such boxes being tied 
together and sent either by post orrail. Line 
the bottom and sides of these or any other 
shallow box with either a thick piece of cotton 
wool, very clean Moss, or the softest of wood 
shavings, cover this with tissue paper, enclose 
each fruit in either a young Kidney Bean 
leaf, a young leaf from a Lime-tree, or a young 
Strawberry leaf flagged—that is to say, softened 
by exposure to sunshine or dry heat, and then 
pack them flatly, very closely, and neatly 
together. Place a layer or two of the same 
leaves, or, if available, fresh Vine leaves, in 
either case soft side downwards over the fruit, 
and on this more tissue papper, finishing off 
with a sufficient thickness of the packing 
material used to press down rather tightly 
when the lid is put on. Where so many err is 
in their tenderness for the fruit they are 
packing, but they ought to bear in mind that 
unless all are so firmly fixed in their places 
as to admit of the box being rather roughly 
shaken without disturbing the contents, they 
must. inevitably become loosened and crushed 
in transit. The lid must close down tightly 
on the packing material. It is a mistake 
to nail boxes down too closely. When the time 
comes for opening these too securely fastened 
boxes, the lids have to be wrenched all to 
pieces, and not unfrequently the contents are 
also damaged. Опе small nail at each end of 
the lid is ample, good string doing the rest. 


Planting young Vines.— Young Vines 
that were struck early in the season with a view 
to being planted out in new borders, or for 
replacing any that it is intended to destroy 
after ripening their fruit, should not be allowed 
to get too long before being removed to their 
final quarters, otherwise they will receive a 
serious check. Considerable care is required 
in planting Vines of this description in order 
that their roots may not be injured, for, being 
in active growth the less they are damaged the 
better. It is always best to grow canes for this 
purpose in turves, but as this method prevents 
their being removed with ease unless slates or 
tiles be placed under them, it is not always 
adopted. They are, therefore, usually potted 
on into 6-inch pots, these being more portable, 
though the roots are more likely to become 
entangled if allowed to remain in them too long ; 
for this reason they should be planted at the 
carliest opportunity. When turned out of the 
peu remove the crocks carefully ; it will not 
эв necessary to disturb the ball of earth, but 
any roots outside that are entangled should be 
spread out carefully. Give a gentle watering 
with water at a temperature of from 75 degs. 
to 80 degs., and keep a growing atmosphere of 
about the same as that they previously were 
in. They should be shaded from the bright 
sun, to prevent flagging, till established. 
Carefully tie the growth to the trellis so as to 
allow room for swelling. 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 











GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—As Azaleas go out of 
bloom remove all faded flowers and seed E 
move to a house where there is a little warmth ; 
give a good wash with the syringe, and look 
closely after thrips, and, if any are present, 
vaporise with nicotine. As soon as the plants 
start into growth, if any require larger pots, 
give a small shift. Use fibrous peat and sharp 
sand, and ram it in very firmly. Later on, 
when growth is completed, harden off and place 
on a coal-ash bed outside early in July, and 
house again in September. Thousands of 
imported Azaleas die every year because the 
plants are neglected after flowering, and yet 
Azaleas, if treated rightly, are not difficult to 
manage. They must never be permitted to 
get dry enough to wilt the foliage. The pots 
must be well drained, and the best fibrous peat 
must be obtained for potting. When large 
specimens have been obtained they will go 
several years without repotting, and if at any 
time repotting should be desirable, a little dis- 
rooting will do no harm, as the new compost 
will compensate for a little root disturbance. 
Those who import many Azaleas know that the 
balls have to be reduced when they arrive to get 
them into suitable-sized pots for market. 
Climbers are growing freely now, and will 
require frequent thinning and training. Рег- 
manent plants, climbers, and others planted in 
borders must not suffer from want of water. 
Lapagerias are grand plants for a cool conser- 
vatory, and, if there is a very cool spot 
anywhere, that will be the place to make a 
well-drained bed of peat, with a few flaky bits 
of old cow-manure and plenty of sand for 
Lapagerias. They will, perhaps, not do much 
for a year or two, but when they get up into 
the roof and gather strength they will flower 
and attract much attention. "They annually, 
when doing well, throw up strong shoots from 
the bottom, and these must be looked after and 
protected from slugs, which are very fond of the 
succulent young shoots. Thrips and scale must 
also be watched for and checked at the 
beginning. There will be a good deal of work 
now among Chrysanthemums. Do not permit 
the plants to get pot bound, nor yet to sufferfrom 
want of water. They will be safe now alto- 
gether outside on an ash bed sheltered from 
strong winds. Insects and fungus (termed rust) 
must be watched for. The safest course is to 
syringe occasionally with some fungicide in the 
water. 

Stove.— Continue the propagation of Poin- 
settias as fast as cuttings can be obtained. 
They may be rooted in small pots simply 
plunged in bottom-heat and kept close and 
shaded. The white variety is not much grown, 
but a few plants of pulcherrima alba make a 
nice change in contrast with the scarlet. Pot 
on all cuttings of this and other plants when 
well rooted. Leave nothing to get pinched up 
and starved in the cutting pots. The same 
remark applies to all seedlings, süch as Bego- 
nias, Streptocarpuses, Torenias, etc. Young 
plants of Gardenias should be shifted on into 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand. Heat and moisture 
will lead to rapid development, and when the 
growth is ripened in a lowertemperature later, 

lenty of flower-buds will show next winter. 

tis as important to ripen the wood of flower- 
ing stove plants as any others. The stove 
Vincas are rather pretty, and are easily grown. 
We formerly had good specimens when we 
used to show stove and greenhouse plants. 
Healthy, vigorous plants will take a good deal 
of nourishment when the flower-buds are form- 
ing, as will also Allamandas, Clerodendrons, 
and Bouguinvilleas. The time to feed is when 
the roots are numerous and active. 


Setting and watering Melons.— 
Fertilisation of the flowers can onlv take place 
when the pollen grains are in suitable condition, 
and the best time is about the middle of the 
forenoon of a sunny day. It is necessary to let 
all the young fruits required for the crops set 
as near together us possible. lf one or two get 
the lead, the others may not swell, as I have 
known even one large Melon monopolise the 
whole growing force of one plant; and one or 
two fruits will not prove a paying crop. Four 
good fruits per plant will be better, but strong, 
E rdg plants should do even better than 
that. 











Plants in frames should net be watered 


close round the main stem, as it is near there 
that canker решай if it comes at all, and 
though it may be to some extent hereditary, 
dampness near the main stems, and a general 
unwholesome condition of the atmosphere, com- 
bined with a low temperature in the bed, may 
produce it. Those who save Melon, Cucumber, 
and Tomato seeds should be careful in the 
selection of the rentsge. Melons should 
never be shaded. 1f the fo mM is hardened by 
a judicious system of ventilating, especially 
early in the morning when the sun shines, 
shading will not be required. 


Ripening Grapes.—After Grapes begin 
to colour the house should be altogether closed 
at night. Just a mere crack along the ridge 
will suffice to let out the vitiated atmosphere 
and set up the necessary circulation. If pos- 
sible, mulch the inside borders with long clean 
litter. When the borders are uncovered dust 
will arise imperceptibly and settle on the 
berries and depreciate their value. The roots 
of the Vines should be kept in a moist con- 
dition till the Grapes are quite finished. Asa 
rule, when the Grapes begin to put on colour 
the wood begins to turn brown, and the sub- 
laterals cease to grow, showing that the work 
is done. Late sublateral growth often does 
harm, because it keeps the roots in a state of 
excitement, and does work that is not required 
to be done. 


Cold-frames.—No one has too many of 
these useful adjuncts to a garden now. 
ding plants will do better in frames now than 
in houses, and they will do with less labour. 
In mild weather give all the air possible by 
removing the lights, but for a time, at any 
rate, they should be replaced at night. Tem- 
porary hardening places can easily beimprovised 

y а few boards and straw mats. 


Outdoor garden.—Carpet or leaf bed- 
ding is not much practised now. Unless well 
done, even those who care for these formal 
colour patterns do not appreciate it, and the 
labour of providing the plants and trimming 
the beds is enormous. Therefore, although I 
have done a good deal of it in the past, I have 
not planted a carpet bed for several years. 
Beds of Cannas in sheltered spots are charm- 
ing, and masses of succulents generally create 
interestin visitors. A mass of scarlet Lobelia 
Queen Victoria growing out of a groundwork of 
Harrison's Musk in a dampish spot is an 
attractive feature. The bronze-leaved Castor- 
oil (Ricinus Gibsoni), 4 feet apart, over a mass 
of silver-leaved Geraniums is rather striking on 
thelawn. Of course, where flowers are wanted 
these fine-foliaged plants will not be used, but 
there are places where these odd kinds of beds 
can be employed. Fuchsias of selected kinds 
are coming up again. Beds of Fuchsias have 
been in the garden as long as I can remember. 
We had beds of Fuchsia globosa fifty or more 

ears аро; but we have better varieties for 
bedding now. A good deal was done in some 
gardens last year with pyramidal plants of 
Plumbago capensis. Heliotrope, again, in the 
shape of large plants, was 
gardens, showing a desire to 
common treatment. 

Fruit garden.--Early Strawberries which 
have been forced, and rested a little on the 
north side of a hedge, may be planted out in 
good land in rows two feet apart, with the 
view to getting а good autumn crop. Under 
favourable conditions we have good crops of 
finely-flavoured Strawberries in October, from 
planting out the healthiest of the forced plants 
in April. They should be well watered. Аз 
the roots get to work, a mulch of manure 
will be serviceable. Royal Sovereign, which is 
the variety now most largely grown for early 
work, bears well in the autumn. There are 
other Strawberries that will bear during 
August and September, and sometimes later. 
The old Alpines, red and white, are still useful, 
and these can be supplemented by St. Joseph 
and others. In large establishments these and 
the autumn-bearing Raspberries come in useful. 
If the Gooseberry caterpillar makes its appear- 
ance on the bushes, commence an attack оп it 
without delay. Those who have plenty of time 
will find hand-picking, accom | 
of lime and tapping the bushessuddenly—having 

reviously made the soil under the bushes hard 
by beating with the back of the spade— 
In bad cases Hellebore powder 


resent in many 
reak away from 


successful. 
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may be used, either dusted umong the branches 
or mixed with water and applied through the 
syringe. 

Vegetable garden.— The seeds of most 
crops have been got into the ground later than 
usual this year, but, taking into consideration 
the character of the season, they have been 
better in the seed bags till the land was suit- 
able. The soil works well now, and late crops 
of Peas, Beans, French Beans, Beet, Carrots, 
Salsafy, and specially Potatoes, are oing in 
well. If the land is in good heart, Potatoes 
planted at the end of April, and which have 
been partially sprouted, start away and never 
look back, unless we get a sharp frost at the end 
of May or in June. І remember a good many 
years ago we had a frost that blackened the 
Potatoes on the 16th of June, but that was an 
exception; still, unless in the case of a few 
early sorts on а warm border for first digging, 
Potatoes are better out of the ground till April. 
As fast as frames are cleared of forced 
vegetables, fill up with Cucumbers and Melons. 
There are no Lettuces equal to the Lettuces 
grown under glass in winter and spring. Those 
Lettuces which follow Asparagus or Seakale in 
the hotbed are excellent. Vegetable Marrows 
should be planted now. They will do under 
handlights in a temporary hotbed, or the seeds 
may be planted in small pots and brought on in 
à frame without heat. Е. Новрлү. 


THH COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 2nd.—Asparagus from the open ground 
is later than usual this season, but will soon be 
plentiful. I believe in cutting all the Grass, 
little and big, till the 20th of June, and after- 
wards we get a few stray dishes from taking a 
head here and there from the strongest plants, 
but as the early Peas will then be coming on, 
there will not be so much demand for Aspara- 
gus. Planted both dwarf and Runner Kidney 
Beans, including the climbing French Bean 
Tender and True, which bears freely. 


May 3rd.—Trenches for Celery are being 
prepared. The manure is mixed with the soil 
in the bottom of the trench. Lettuces are 
planted on the ridges, and very well they 
always thrive, the extra depth of soil suiting 
them. Trenches 12 feet apart have also been 
prepared for late Marrow Peas with Potatoes, 
Cauliflowers, or French Beans between the 
Peas, Stopping and tying down Vines in late 
houses. Looked over Peaches on walls with 
the Tobacco-powder distributor. 

May 4th.—Duke of York Potato is lifting 
well from the hot-bed frames. After the 
Potatoes the frames are used for pricking off 
tender annuals that will be required for filling 
beds and borders beginning of June. Frames 
and boxes to some extent just now will take 
the place of pots and houses.  Fruit-houses 
are being cleared of plants in pots as fast as 
possible. Top-dressed Cucumbers in bearing. 

May 5th. —Pricked off Celery into a specially 
prepared bed, where a thin shade can be used 
lor a time. Brussels Sprouts have been pricked 
off to get strong. The first crop will be planted 
by the end of the month in rows 3 feet apart. 
Transplanted Onions from boxes are growing 
freely. The hoe between the rows is a wonder- 
iul incentive to growth. Only a few spring 
Onions are sown in the open air now, as we get 
better results from the plants started under 
glass. 

May 6th.—'The early Pelargoniums, after 
being vaporised, have been moved to the con- 
servatory, where, in the free ventilation, the 
flowers come strongly and are lasting. We 
have been rather pleased with the cruenta 
Cinerarias. The plants have attained large 
dimensions and are full of bloom, and, being 
grown cool and not much shaded, the flowers 
ure lasting. Liquid-manure is being used twice 
^ week for these and other plants which 
require help, 

May 7th.—Shifted on Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums. Both are good decorative sub- 
jects, and a very good collection has been got 
together, but I think the Zonals have pretty 
well reached their zenith. It hardly pays to 
send out sets of new seedlings deae now, 

е same remark applies more or less to most 
of the florist flowers, Buyers now like to see 
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a plant flower before purchasing. 
Camellias in 


pruning has been done to large 
tubs to get them into shape. 





BIRDS. 


Canary breeding (Arthur Brown).— 
You need not part the young birds from the | 
old in your aviary, but take care to provide 
extra nest-boxes in case either of the hens should 
begin nesting again before the young are able 
to cater for themselves. In this case the cock 
will continue to supply them with food. The 
hen bird, for the most part, sits exclusively, 
but when the young are hatched then the more 
serious duties of the cock commence, for he 
supplies them with food, while the hen broods 
over them so long as they remain unfledged. 
The period of incubation is thirteen days, the 
hen beginning to sit as soon as the first egg is 
laid. ‘The young begin to see when they are 
nine days old, and leave the nest at the end of 
a fortnight. Before the young are hatched the 
following supplies should be given, in addition 
to the ordinary food: A quarter of a hard- 
boiled egg, minced fine and rubbed through a 
sieve, and mixed with a little stale bread, 
steeped in water and afterwards pressed, or 
stale buncrumbs. When the young birds are 
a day or twoold a small quantity of Rape-seed, 
which has been boiled and then washed in cold 
water to remove its acrimony, should be given. 
This should be crushed. These supplies must 
be kiten in small quantities, and in a perfectly 
fresh state, for if their food be sour the nest- 
lings will become sick and die. A little fresh 
green food should be supplied daily. The 
young birds begin to moult at about eight 
weeks old, and it is at this period specially 
important to avoid cold draughts and sudden 
changes of temperature as much as possible, as 
they soon become prostrate through a slight 
cold.—S. 8. G. 





POULTRY. 


An egg-bound hen.—I have lost several hens this 
year owing to their being “‘egg-bound.” Will you tell me 
what to do to prevent this? ‘hey are well fed and kept 
clean.— OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

[You should get a flexible syringe, passing it 
gently up the vent, and inject about an ounce 
of Olive-oil; teaspoonful of warm treacle 
mixed with Groundsel should also be 
administered. The vent may be held over 
boiling water or fomented with warm water, 
which releases the tissues and frequently 
permits the е to pass without turther 
trouble. You should feed sparingly so as to 
check egg laying for a time. ] 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Notice to determine service.—I was engaged by 
letter as odd man to work about the house and to fill up 
any spare time by working in the garden. I was engaged 
at so much per week to be paid monthly. Must I give a 
month’s notice or a week’s notice? There was no bargain 
as to notice. —ENQUIRER. 

[You do not say whether you are an indoor 
or an outdoor servant. If an indoor servant, 
you are a domestic servant and subject to the 
rule as to а month's notice. And even if you 
аге an outdoor servant, I think the cireum- 
stances constitute you a domestic servant, and 
bring you within the same rule. I think you 
must, therefore, give a month's notice. It is 
best to avoid all uncertainties by making a 
distinct bargain as to notice at the time of the 
engagement.—K. C. Т.] 

‘When does the year of tenancy terminate ? 
—On December 1st, 1537, I took and entered upon a house 
at the annual rental of £6. My landlord has since died, 
and on October 11th, 1903, I received from his executors 
notice to quit on October 11th, 1904. The house was sold 
in July, 1903, and the purchaser wishes to occupy it 
himself, and on April 6th last he gave me notice to quit on 
October 11th next. Сап I be compelled to quit on 
October llth, as 1 took the place on December Ist? I 
have always paid my rent on October 11th in each year, 
and I enclose a copy of the first receipt given me. There 
was no stipulation about notice when I entered. If the 
notices given are bad, what notice must be given to get 
me out next Michaelmas?—A. W. 

[The receipt enclosed is for ** £4 1s., rent of 
house from Dok 1, 1882, to 11th October, 1883, 
being at the rate of £5 10s. per annum.” As 
you say you have ever since paid rent yearly on 
Oct. 11 in each year, it is clear that your 
tenancy is yearly from Oct. 11, and not йот 
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Dec. 1st, and that on entry you paid rent for 
the broken part of the year from Dec. Ist to 
Oct. 11th following. The tenancy is, there- 
fore, determinable on Oct. 11th in any year by 
half a year's previous notice. The notice given 
you on Oct. 11, 1903, by the executors ot the 
late landlord was a good notice, provided the 
purchase was not then completed, and legal 
possession had not been given tothe purchaser. 
But even if that notice failed on that account— 
and I could not have advised you to contest it 
—-the notice given by the purchaser on April 6 
last to quit on October 11 would still have been 
perfectly good. You will have to quit on 
October 11. —K. C. T. 

Notice to quit house and garden.—My friend 
took а house and garden, and orchard, and entered upon 
it at Michaelmas, The landlady died, and the place was 
sold. The purchaser intends to occupy it himself, and has 
hinted that the tenant will have to quit at 3 month's 
notice. Is he entitled to 6 month's notice, or a year's 
notice, as he is paying about £10 a year and also the rates’? 
Must a year's notice be given at Michaelmas? Or would 
6 months’ notice given next Lady day suffice?—J. W. C., 
Plymouth, 

[You do not say whether your friend holds 
upon a yearly tenancy, or how the rent is 
calculated. You do suy he pays about £10 a 
year, but you do not say whether the place is 
let to him at so much a year, so much а 
quarter, or how. If it is let to him at so much 
a year, the tenancy is yearly from Michaelmas, 
and, if the holding is not occupied as a market 
garden, half-a-year's notice is sufficient. In 
that event, notice may be given at or before 
Lady Day, 1905, to quit at the Michaelmas 
following. If the holding is really a market 
garden a year's notice is necessary, and may be 
piven at or before Michaelmas next to expire at 

ichaelmas, 1905. The amount of the rent has 
nothing to do with the length of notice 
required—that depends upon the nature of the 
tenancy—and it is quite immaterial whether 
the rent is £1 or £100 a year.—K. C. T.] 

Market garden.—I took a garden 14 years ago in 
March, without any written agreement, at the yearly rent 
of £2 10s., paid half-yearly. 1 use it as a market garden, 
and have planted a lot of fruit-trees and bushes, and also 
put up a small greenhouse. The landlord seeing the 
improvement I have made has raised the rent 10s. per 
year, which I have agreed to give him. He has given me 
notice on several occasions to give it up (but not a written 
notice) in the expectation of getting more rent, I suppose. 
Would you kindly tell me to what notice I am entitled, 
and also say if I could remove the trees and bushes I 

lanted, or if I could get compensation for them from my 
Tandio 7—PERPLEXED. 

[You are entitled to a year's notice to quit, 
and the notice must expire with the end of а 
year of the tenancy—that is, in March. A 
verbal notice is good if given at the proper 
time, but it is always best to give a written 
notice. You could not remove any of the fruit- 
trees and bushes you have planted, but you 
may claim compensation for these on quitting. 
The claim must be under the Market Gar- 
deners' Compensation Act, and must be made 
on the landlord not later than the last day of 
the tenancy.—K. C. T.] 


THE NATIONAL POTATO SOCIETY. 


“W. V. T." (April 16, p. 82) asks for information 
as to what this new society is going to do. I 
can tell him what it has done so far. First, it 
has secured a large number of subscribing mem- 
bers from all over the kingdom. Then it has 
arranged for по less than twenty trial plots of 
ground being furnished in diverse parts of the 
kingdom. ‘These are almost exclusively under 
the control of the various County Council horti- 
cultural instructors, aided by small local com- 
mittees. To each of these trial centres have 
been sent 28 lb. each of ten standard varieties, 
and а small quantity of Northern Star ; whilst 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons have generously sent at 
the rate of 1 lb. each centre of their new Potato 
Discovery. Thus each centre will test, sinul- 
taneously and under exactly similar cultural 
conditions, twelve varieties, the only diversity 
being found in climate, position, and nature 
of soil. Forms have been provided for each 
centre, the details in which will be filled up so 
fully that a complete record of every point of 
interest will thus be furnished, and compared 
one with the other in the autumn. Varieties 
that show indifferent results generally will be 
discarded, and other newer ones introduced 
from year to year. Also there will be duly 
arranged interchanges of seed-tubers between 
the various centres: north ones coming south, 
and south going north; sand going to clay, and 
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vice-versd. Apart from general cropping quali- 
ties, the subjects of disease resistance and table 
excellence will also have close attention. Any 
one or more varieties that give full satisfaction 
in each case will naturally secure a position in 
commerce of the widest popularity. 

For the present year it is advised that what 
may be described as ordinary allotment or field 
culture be practised. Another year, should the 
various plots be available, it is hoped that what 
may well be described as more deep or intensive 
culture will be adopted. Then, in relation to a 
possible exhibition of Potatoes —for such shows 
are found to greatly stimulate interest in 
Potatoes—it is very probable that one will be 
held under the auspices of the society at the 
Crystal Palace next October. It was hoped 
that the show might be held at the new Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, but enquiries in 
that direction have not been encouraging, 
whilst offers from the Crystal Palace have been 
more liberal. A schedule of classes апа prizes 
is now in course of preparation, and will soon 
be issued. Much depends on how far the 
Potato trade will give pecuniary support. It 
is proposed to have classes for the trade, for 
gardeners, amateurs, and cottagers, and thus 
spread competition over a wide area, 5 

А, D. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on а separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits ате 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Insects (&.).—The insects you forward are black 
Vine-weevils. They feed on the young growths of Maiden- 
hair Ferns and other allied subjects at night. The best 
plan to capture them is to place the attacked plants on a 
white sheet during the daytime, laying them on their sides, 
and then at night to throw a bright light suddenly on the 
plants. The beetles will then drop on the white sheet, 
when they can be collected and destroyed. 


Eccremocarpus scaber (¥. ).— This is a delightful 
old climbing plant for adorning walls, trellises, and 
pillars, and for association with the Canary Creeper, 
Clematis, and the best climbing plants. The orange-red 
flowers are beautiful and borne freely, and the foliage is 
good. If the roots are protected during winter it is 
uninjured, and the plant annually increases in size. It is 
increased freely by seeds, which are plentifully produced. 


Deutzia gracilis (H.).—1f, asa result of cutting 
hard down your plants of Deutzia, you induce strong young 
shoots to break up, these will during the summer make 
hard wood, and flower freely next year. Strength of 
zrowth depends on treatment. Perhaps your plants are 
in poor soil, and want to be turned out, have the balls 
reduced, and be repotted in good soil. Perhaps waterin 
them as they are with liquid-manure once a week would 
greatly help them. Certainly they seem to need some 
feeding. 

Tropzolum tricolor (H.).—When the plants have 
done blooming they should be allowed to gradually dry 
off. When they have completely died down, the pots 
should be laid for a time on their sides under the green- 
house stage. In autumn they should be again repotted, 
though sometimes they do well without such attention. 
Loain, with а small proportion of peat and sand, makes a 
suitable compost for this plant. In potting, the bulbs 
should be set about 2 inches under the surface of the soil. 
When the young shoots begin to grow, care should be 
taken to well cover the base of the trellis with them. The 
top of a well furnished young Spruce Fir makes a good 
support for this plant, provided it has been some time 
ES a balloon-shaped wire trellis is, however, generally 
used, 


Schizostylis coccinea (A. M. P.).—This is a 
handsome bulbous plant with the habit of a Gladiolus, 
and is from 2 feet to 3 feet high. The flowers, which 
appear in the late autumn, are crimson. They are borne 
on a one-sided spike. The plant is very useful, and should 
be grown in quantity where cut flowers are in demand 
during the winter months. It is quite hardy, and will 
bloom outdoors in a mild autumn, but to obtain flowers 
in full beauty the plant must have some protection from 
severe weather. 1? when planted close to a wall, some 
temporary protection during severe weather can be given, 
a good row will yield an abundance of spikes for cutting, 


| Violets. 


|remain, like true 





A well-drained sandy loam, to which has been added some 
peat, will grow it well. If it fails in the open, grow it in 
pots in the greenhouse. 

Treatment of Phyllocactus (A. M. P.).—The 
Phyllocactus begins to make fresh growth about the 
beginning of April, and keeps on growing till August. 
When growing, the plants should be kept just moist at the 
roots, and syringed overhead once or twice a day in hot 
weather, They like full sunlight, plenty of fresh air, and 
a temperature of not less than 65 degs. at night. The soil 
should be a mixture of light loam, weil rotted cow-manure, 
and brick rubbish or coarse sand, and the pots should be 
a quarter filled with drainage. When growth is finished 
the plants should be kept drier and given more air, They 
flower from April onwards, and should be potted when 
they have done blooming, If your plant is doing well 
leave it alone, as the less the Phyllocactus is disturbed at 
the roots the better will it be. The great points are to 
see that the drainage does not get choked up and the 
plants are not overwatered, as if this happens the roots 
die and the plants die off at the neck. 


Azalea mollis after blooming (Л. T. F.).— 
When flowering is over the plants must be gradually 
hardened off. If this is well done the whole of the leaves 
will be retained in good condition, and when all danger 
from frost is over the plants may be plunged out-of-doors 
in an open spot. A bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse is the 
best plunging material, as it keeps the roots in a uniform 
state of moisture. During the summer the plants must 
be carefully watered, and occasionally a little weak 
liquid-manure given. In this way the flower-buds will set 
quite freely, and the blossoms on established plants remain 
fresh for a longer period than those that are just lifted 
from the open ground and taken into the greenhouse. 
Planting out aud: forcing in alternate years are also prac- 
tised with advantage by many, but in either case the 
principal road to success is to see that the plants are 
properly supplied with water throughout the summer and 
are not crowded up, as a free circulation of air is very 
necessary to the formation of flower-buds. Unless very 
leggy we should not advise you to prune, as they will 
naturally branch out later on, more especially if you plant 
them out, which may be done about the end of this month 
or early in May. 

Tufted Pansies (Viola) v. Pansies (G. B. B.). 
—The Tufted Pansies are hybrids of Pansies and alpine 
The term *' tufted” has been very properly used 
to distinguish plants of a spreading habit, like Pinks, 
Aubrietia, and alpine Violets, from plants with simple 
erect stems, like, say, the Stock, Lupine, and Aster. e 
florists’ Pansy is not so free and continuous flowering as 
the Tufted Pansy, as after producing one or two hu 
blooms its flowers diminish in size and dwindle into insig- 
nificance. The Tufted Pansy, on the other hand, will 
continue to bloom from April to October, and even later. 
The Pansy is more a florists', and the Tufted Pansy more 
a gardeners’, flower. Plants of this “tufted” habit are 
often a mass of delicate rootlets even above the ground, so 
that they are easily increased. Hence when older Pansies 
die after flowering, those crossed with the alpine species 
rennials, and are easily increased. 
“ Bedding Violas" is a vulgar compound of bad English 
and Latin, whereas “Tufted Pansies” is a good English 
name with a clear meaning. The late Dr. Stuart, who 
raised some of the best and truest of them, says : ** Tufted 
Pansies are crosses from the garden Pansy and Viola 
cornuta, the latter being the seed-bearer. Pollen from V. 
cornuta applied to the Pansy produces a common enough 
form of bedding Pansy—never the tufty root-growth 
obtained when the cross is the other way. I have proved 
this by actual hand-crossing. Most strains of ted 
Pansies are bred the wrong way, and in consequence lack 
the flbrous tufty root which makes the Violetta strain 
perennial.” 


Chrysanthemums — failure with plants 
(Worrits).—You made a mistake in potting some of the 
plants into 5-inch pots. From our knowledge of plants 
received from the Chrysanthemum specialists, your plants 
would have been better served by first potting them up 
into those measuring 8 inches across (small sixties). 
Instead of using “black garden loam,” you should have 
obtained a sufficient quantity of really good fibrous loam 
from an old pasture. In other respects your soils and 
their proportions appear to be about correct. The treat- 
ment of the plants in the cold-frame also appears to have 
been in order, but your failure may be attributed chiefly 
to the question of watering. This is a very common error 
with beginners, and you, unfortunately, appear to have 
been no exception to the rule. You say you gave the 
plants a fair watering once a week, using water with the 
chill taken off. It 1з not necessary to take the chill off 
water intended for plants standing in the cold-frame, but 
this is not of any great importance after all. To water 
the plants “once a week," whether they want it or not, is 
а fatal error, In the early spring repotted plants in cold- 
frames will sometimes do without water for quite a long 
time. Never water the plants at regular intervals, but 
water when the soil gets dry. Rap the pots with your 
knuckles, and if they give off a ringing sound you may 
rest assured water is needed. On the other hand, should 
a dull and heavy sound be given, on to the next one. 
In the circumstances, keep your plants on the dry side for 
atime. Admit air freely, and give the plants plenty of 
room, in this way allowing for a free circulation of air 
between them at all times. Do not coddle the plants 
unnecessarily. Pay attention to cultural notes that 
appear from time to time, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Parrot's Bill (Clianthus puniceus) (Mina S.).—This 
is a native of New Zealand, and quite hardy in Irish and 
west country gardens. It should be more often seen in 
seashore and warm places. This plant is liable to get bare 
at the bottom, and this cannot be corrected. In all proba- 
bility you have allowed your plant to get overrun with 
red-spider, the only remedy for which is frequent 
syringing. You should try a plant in the open air. We 
shine the district would suit it. It is easily raised from 
seed. 

Pruning Lilacs (Gyp).—We should advise you to 
leave them alone until they flower in the spring of 1905, 
and then you can cut them back. You will have to use 
caution, however, as it is by no means certain, no matter 
how early the queer is done or how favourable the 
season may be for subsequent growth that your bushes 











will niake flowering wood for the year after. The error 
has been through a series of past years when a slight 
pruning of the younger wood, or even a pinching of tbe 
shoots that were inclined to pongke we have kept the 
lants in bush form. Treat the Ribes in the same way. 
Bee article on, and illustration of, " Daphne Mezereum” 
in our issue of March 19th, page 29. 


FRUIT. 
Pear-trees unhealthy (Cosheen).—With no parti. 
culars as to soil it is hard to advise, but if you examine the 
roots you will probably find that they have gone down 
into a cold subsoil, and must be lifted and brought nearer 
the surface. This may be done early in the autumn. 


Pr rou РА 

Improving c soil (4.).—In order to improve 
clay soil such per de should be added to it "ri 
render it more porous, Road-grit, old mortar-rubble, 
wood-ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, leaf-mould, and fresh 
manure from the stable with plenty of litter in it, are all 
good. The ground should then be broken up, well 
trenched two spades deep, and a quantity of the materials 
mentioned incorporated with it. You cannot expect any 

rmanent suceess by merely surfacing the clay with à 
ayer of sandy soil. 

Potato Tim Gray (C. H.J.).—You are quite correct 
in your assumption that the variety of Potato named resper- 
tively Tim Gray, Lymm Gray, and Sim Gray is one and the 
same. It is an unfortunate case of synonyms arising from 
misspelling in printing or other causes. The title 
Tim Gray is the one vouched for by its raiser, Lord Carew, 
who sent it to the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, 
for trial last year for the first time. But we have learnt 
that it has п. grown for several- years in the eastern 
counties under the name Lymm Gray, and most certainly 
it is the same variety. We know nothing as to its parents. 
What seems to militate against the opinion that it is quite 
new is the fact that, one dealer has been able to purchase 
2 tons of it, and to offer them in commerce cheaply. We 
should like to see the question of origin well cleared up. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

M. Young.—Evidently a fungus which has been in the 
leaf-soil used, and which has been caused by decayed 
pieces of wood in the same, ——J. А. Willinore.—Your 

rrants have been attacked by the mite, to which we 
have frequently referred of late. The best way is to burn 
all the bushes. ——J. S.—See reply to T. Davis re '* Plague 
of Ants,” in our issue of April 23rd, p. 98.——Seeker.— 
Use a Fuchsia as a centre, with Ivy-leaved Geraniums ior 
the summer, and shrubs, mixing with these bulbs for the 
winter and spring display.——J. J. Greca,—When а yest 
is growing in a pot it stands to reason that the pot being 
porous the water must percolate through it; and thus 
make a suitable bed for the growth of Lich , ete. The 
pot you send has not been washed when, you placed the 
plant in it, as we can see by the way the foil dlings to the 
sides.—— К. S. P.—The Asphodel is Asphiodelhs, while the 
English name for the Hemerocallis is Day Lily. The 
Hemerocallis is by far the more valuable plant for the 
garden.——J. P.—You can syringe them once or twice a 
week, so as to keep the foliage clean. It will be an 
advantage.———S. D.—1t was quite impossible to form an: 
idea as to the trouble, as the А piante were quite dried up, 
owing to your having packed them in cotton-wool, the 
very worst substance you could use.——4A. F.—Tufted 
Pansy Skylark, as we know it, is white beautifully edgel 
with blue.——-4. Brown.—See article on “Layering 
Roses,” in our issue of August 16th, 1902, which can be had 
of the publisher, post free for 14d, 2, Solong as you keep 
the lime dry so long will it be efficacious.—S. D.— 
Kindly send samples of your Vine-leaves, and we will do 
our best to help you.—— Barden.—1, The trees become the 
property of your landlord. You might, however, arrange 
With him to let you remove them. 2, Certainly. —— Fred 
J. Pack.—Kindly give the date of the reply to your 
query to which you refer.—— Mrs.  Babington.— Your 
bushes have been attacked by the Currant mite. The 
best way is to grub the bushes up at once and burn then. 
—— Ж. E. Bevan.—See article on the “Black Currant- 
mite,” in our issue of December 26th, 1903, p. 547, which 
can be had of the publisher, price 1)d., post free. — 
E. H. D.—We have never seen the plan you speak of tried 
and do not think it would answer. Plant in the usual 
way and let the plants drape the tub or vase, using 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums, Tropwolum Lobbianum Spitfire, 
ete.——F. B. G.—The only thing you can do is to poison 
them or trap them. Keep a cat or two and they will soon 
clear them out.— Sherlock Smith.—See our issue of Fel 
ruary 6th, this year, page 607, —— Р. Joynson,—See first 
sentence of reply above to “J, J. Greca." Try washing 
your pots with hot soda water. 


HBhretia serrata.—What soil and situation do 
Ehretia serrata and Perovskia atriplicifolia require! To 
what height will they grow? They both seem hardy. 
—J. W., Barton House, Morchard Bishop. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Miss E. L. Seavell.—Forms ol 
the many hybrid Amaryllises—poor compared with those 
now in cultivation.——S. C.—Evidently the double 
Jonquil, but hard to say from such a battered specimen of 
a flower, which you ought to have sent in a box and not 
in an envelope.——Madge.—Pieris floribunda. —Lilian 
Liddell, — Narcissus cernuus plenus. —— M. D. C— 
Narcissus Jonquilla fl.pl (the double Jonquil)— 
E. M. A. Hodson.—The Cedar of Goa ا‎ реа 
lusitanica). Easily raised from seed sown in sandy dan: 
in pans and in a cold-frame.—— R. Hennessy. 
Veronica Hulkeana, Hardy in the south and west ©! 
England.——Skidston.—1, Double Jonquil; 2, Nari’ 
Leedsi Minnie Hume.——J. S. Pagan.—Queen Annes 
double Daffodil (Narcissus capax plenus).—R. 5. Р fe 
1, Valeriana Phu aurea; 2, Pulmonaria officinalis; i 
Goat's Rue (Galega officinalis); 4, Thalictrum munus. d: 
is very unfair to send scraps of leaves only.——H. W. A. 
Knuston.—We cannot undertake to name florist flowers 
It is not at all unusual to find two flowers different 10 
colour on one Carnation stem.——4J. H. Strood.—Skiminis 
Fortunei.—— W. W.—1, Azara microphylla; 2. Веро» 
Lynchiana (syn. В. Roezlii).——B. S.—1, Rhododend! ren 
dahuricum ; 2, Globularia Alypam.——Aiss F. E. White. 





—Evidently a Prunus, but flowers dried up too much.— | 


Arthur.—Berberis nepalensis, 
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FRUIT. 


RIPENING FORCED STRAWBERRIES. 
Wuat is wanted in order to greatly improve 
the quality of forced Strawberries grown early 
is much more air than is usually given them 
during the  ripening period. The fruit 
undoubtedly swells to its greatest size in а 
strong heat accompanied by plenty of atmo- 
spheric moisture, but this is usually at the 
expense of quality. Those who have houses 
largely or wholly devoted to forcing Straw- 
berries during the early part of the year ought 
to be able to ventilate the most freely either 
opposite or over where the crops are ripening, 
successional batches getting much of what air 
they require, so to speak, at second hand. 
Private growers have to utilise shelves and 
stages in a variety of houses, the other occu- 
pants being most studied. This means either 
ripening the Strawberries in more heat and 
moisture than are good for them, or else the 
labour of moving batches into cooler quarters 
as they reach the ripening stage. Strawberries, 
when colouring or coloured, are bruised very 
easily, and careless handling may be the means 
of spoiling some of the finest fruits. Even this 
difficulty need not deter anyone from trying to 
improve the quality of the fruit. Ins of 
allowing the Strawberries to hang over the 
sides of the pot, where they often come to grief 
in a variety of ways, they ought to be carefully 
pop up with small crutches made from old 
irch brooms or Hazel spray, or a rail may be 
formed for each plant by the aid of Willow 
shoots, having the ends bent down and thrust 
into the pots. In either case the fruit would 
be prop up well clear of the rim of the pots, 
soil, or dirty water, and in addition to present- 
ing a better appearance, ripens more quickly 
and can be moved more readily. Ripened in 
cooler, airier quarters, not necessarily in a 
greenhouse temperature, the fruit is firmer, 
and therefore better adapted for sending to a 
distance than would have been the case if kept 
inaforcing house, while there can be no two 
opinions about the improvement in the flavour. 
There are yet other points to be observed by 
those who are anxious to place fruit of superior 
quality before either their employers or cus- 
tomers. If the plants ever suffer badly from 
want of water during the ripening period, the 
fruit is liable to be acid in consequence, the 
other extreme (saturation) being even more 
certain to have this effect on ripening Straw- 
berries. Half plunging the pots in fresh Moss 
is a plan to be commended in all cases where 
the pots are unavoidably much exposed to 
bright sunshine, this saving the watering-pot 
considerably and otherwise assisting the culti- 
vator. Standing the pots on squares or lengths 
of turf is the next best thing, but those who 
resort to the plan of standing the pots in either 
troughs or pans of water seldom fail to regret 
this very poor attempt at economising labour 
and water. When the water or liquid-manure 
is lett in these receptacles, it usually keeps the 
soil in the pots ly saturated, and the flavour 
is bad. plants in pots need to be gone over 
and watered if at all dry at least twice daily 
when the weather is hot and clear, and once 
daily when it is dull. It must also be remem- 
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bered that Strawberries, being soft and porous, 
are easily tainted. There ought to be no 
fumigating with Tobacco-paper after the final 
swelling has once commenced, or the chances 
are the fruit will be flavoured by it perma- 
nently. Nor ought farmyard liquid-manure or 
any other strong-smelling manure to be used 
about Strawberries, or in a close house where 
they are, or there may be good cause for com- 
plaint. Let them have the benefit of a pure 
atmosphere as far as possible, and if air is also 
freely admitted during the ripening period, 
there ought to be little or no room for complaint 
as regards the flavour of the fruit. 


DISBUDDING THE PEACH AND 
NECTARINE. 


Tuis is important, and should be entrusted 
only to men who have had experience in the 
matter, as a well-trained tree may soon be 
ruined, either in removing the wrong growths 
or allowing a thicket to remain—two errors 
that can be avoided by practical hands. Again, 
to rob a tree ‘of too many growths at any one 
time is contrary to sound practice, and causes 
a severe check, which a tree seldom recovers 
from during the season. As a rule, growth is 
much more advanced towards the centre and 
upper part of a tree than it is towards the base, 
therefore the former should be operated on 
first, dispensing with those shoots placed on 
the lower side of the main branches first, and a 
part on the upper side, retaining the young 
growths nearest the base, one about midway as 
well as the terminal shoot, the latter to be 
pinched a little later on if not required for 
extension. This work should be done piece- 
meal, allowing several days to intervene before 
again robbing the tree of further shoots. In all 
cases, a growth should be above the fruit, 
therefore, where such is not the case, the fruit 
should be rubbed off, which means, in many 
instances, the entire removal of the shoot, 
and although the Peach and Nectarine bear 
principally upon wood made the previous 
season and laid in at full length, they also 
bear on spurs, so that where such сап be 
convenienti retained allow them to remain, 
when in a few weeks’ time the shoot may be 
pinched at the third or fourth leaf with a view 
to forming spurs. Gross shoots are better 
removed entirely, as they seldom form fruit- 
buds if periodically pinched during early 
summer, as do those of medium growth. 
Young trees require careful manipulation, as 
therein lies the secret of laying a good 
foundation for the future tree. Do not crowd 
the growths—they should have a space of 
3 inches to 4 inches or they will fail to ripen 
satisfactorily. Trees planted this spring should 
be left a little longer than established ones—in 
fact, these should be the last to be operated on, 
and root action will be encouraged, a fact not 
to be lost sight of with late-planted trees. 
East Devon. 


SYRINGING IN VINERIES. 
THE comments on syringing Vines, by “E.” 
(p. 55), open up one of those phases in Grape 
culture under glass upon which all cultivators 
are not agreed. There cannot beany question, 
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however, that good Grapes have been grown 
under each system. I have always been under 
the impression that no hard-and-fast line can 
be laid down, the internal arrangements, posi- 
tion of the house, condition of the weather, and 
so forth, being the best, guide how to proceed. 
If I had the same water to use as “E.” has, I 
should not use it. Our water is off the lime- 
stone, but this I use for watering the borders 
and damping the floors. I do not think it can 
be claimed that syringing up to the time the 
buds burst, or until the shoots have grown 
2 inches in length, can possibly affect the 
general health of the Vines, this depending 
entirely upon other phases of culture. Тоз 
certain degree the free bursting of the buds 
depends upon the general health of the Vines. 
Although I practise syringing the rods until 
the buds burst, yet I know my Vines would 
break just as well without it, and I may say 
that I never saw Vines break more freely, 
whether early or late. In another garden that 
I am well acquainted with there is the greatest 
difficulty in getting the buds of the early Vines 
to break kindly, and yet syringing is practised 
freely and also the evaporating troughs kept 
filled. Yet good Grapes are produced. My 
impression is that the grower should use 
discrimination. I like to Sige the rods 
until the buds burst, and the base of the stems 
and which are near the hot water-pipes I 
syringe every afternoon. To syringe indis- 
criminately after the buds burst would 
obviously result in failure. On the other band, 
I like to put a syringeful of clean, soft water on 
a fine A peel into any part of the lower 
laterals which may be out of the way of the 
bunches, and especially in corners. To treat n 
vinery as if it were a fine-foliaged plant stove 
as reparas syringing and damping down is a 
mistake. A practice which I have carried out 
successfully is to give the foliage, after the 
Grapes are thinned and before they commence 
to colour, a thorough washing. This only if 
there is a suspicion of spider or the leaves have 
blacks on them. Ifill the garden engine with 
clean, soft water, and on to the jet fix a length 
of pipe that will reach to all parta of the roof, 
this also having a rose attached to form a gentle 
shower. One man works the engine, whilst 
another, mounted on the top of steps, holds the 
hose, keeping it close to the foliage, the water 
falling downwards over the bunches. Some 
people are frightened about a little water going 
over the foliage, and yet they allow it to be 
devoured by spider. 

Evaporating troughs as a means of applying 
water to the atmosphere I have now given up 
for some years as being a very unnatural mode. 
My impression is that these are the main source 
of warts on the undersides of the leaves. 
Although these warts cannot be termed a 
disease, yet they check the proper functions of 
the leaves. Of course, they may be present 
even where evaporating troughs are not used, 
and this through keeping the structure too 
close and warm, but, nevertheless, they aggra- 
vate the evil, and do not add to the health of 
the Vines. A. 


—— In the culture of Vines, how many and 
varied are the customs appertaining to the 
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daily routine, one common practice being the 
syringing once or twice each day, according 
to the weather, or the will of the operator. It 
might read strange to some such practitioners 
to relate how some of the most successful 
abstain altogether from syringing, depending 
entirely on the vapour arising from damping the 
floor surfaces. There is, however, no hard-and- 
fast rule -cireumstances are so varied that 
uniformity of action is entirely out of the 
question. Practice and close observation are 
the better teachers, and which would be found 
to demand further variation in the exchange of 
situation. Where syringing has its most 
necessary value is in structures addicted to 
the attacks of red-spider. Here syringing is 
theonly meansof holding thistroublesome insect 
in check. On the other hand, the practice is 
not only wasteful, but positively injurious 
where necessity does not require it. In a large 
house there is not that arid, parching atmos- 
phere which prevails in smaller structures; 
thus, the conditions are by no means equal, 
nor do they require the same treatment. The 
heating and ventilating have rauch to do with 
the daily treatment of the house апа its 
inmates, but the practice of syringing is fre- 
quently carried out more as a well-worn custom 
than one of real necessity. While some growers 
will syringe daily only up to the period of 
flowering, others resume the practice immedi- 
ntely the setting of the berries is complete, and 
continue through the growing period of the 
Vineand crop. Some are disposed to think that 
without the aid of the syringe Vines fail to break 
evenly. Except in the case of those which are 
started in mid-winter, and are destined to have 
ripe fruit in May, I never employ the syringe 
as a means of assistance to the bursting 
buds, because I have proved the fallacy of 
such. If extremes of every kind could be 
studiously avoided, there would be less worry 
from insect invasion, and far less necessity for 
the use of the syringe as affecting Vines ; but 
once allow red-spider to gain a footing, nothing 
so soon disturbs their progress as water from а 
well-directed syringe or hose-pipe. "There are 
some who, when their Vines are attacked by 
red-spider, prefer to sponge the leaves 
separately rather than run the risk of запар де 
the bloom or the bunches by syringing, and 
which it does unless the operator is careful not 
to direct the water-jet into the bunches. The 
pride of the Grape grower is the bloom on the 
iis as, no matter how perfect in all other 
respects, damaged bloom spoils their whole 
character and nature. So far as Vines are 
concerned, syringing, I think, has not the value 
which many set upon it. 1 


ORCHARD HOUSES. 


THESE useful structures in many places are 
huilt to accommodate various kinds of fruit- 
trees either grown in pots or planted out. If 
frown in pots, a greater variety can be grown 
in a limited space, though such trees require 
more attention in the way of watering to keep 
them in a healthy condition than those whose 
roots are less restricted, but as growth is not so 
rooust there is not the same amount of labour 
needed in pinching and regulating the shoots. 
The trees, moreover, when they get too large 
for the houses may be transferred to the open 
quarters with but little trouble, others being 
grown оп to take their places. 16 is, in fact, 
a good plan to pot up a few each season, for by 
thus adding to the stock, if any go wrong they 
are easily replaced. With due care trees will 
last for several years and continue to give 
satisfactory crops of fruit. Apricots when 
grown in pots usually make but slow progress, 
therefore very little pinching is needed. Only 
those shoots that have a tendency to grow 
strongly, and such as would cross each other 
if not checked, ought to be stopped. In many 
places where the soil is stiff and cold it is diffi- 
cult to grow Apricots outside. A few may bo 
grown in pots, and such will be found very 
serviceable, as such trees invariably give a good 
return for the labour expended on them. As 
the fruit will now be swelling rapidly, do not 
on any account allow the trees to suffer from 
want of water at the roots. Where lime is 
deficient this should be added in the shape of 
superphosphate, giving a little when the trees 
ure watered. Thinning should be done us soon 
as it can be seen which fruits are taking the 
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lead. Cherries, too, are much appreciated, 
and where a dozen or two can be grown in 
pote these will furnish fruit till that on the 
walls is ready for use. When grown in this 
manner, it is seldom the trees make much 
wood, short-jointed fruit spurs being more 
usual. If, however, there are any shoots that 
have a tendency to grow to any length these 
should be pinched at the fourth or fifth leaf, 
unless they are terminal ones which are required 
for extending the tree, then such should be 
allowed to grow 9 inches or 10 inches before 
being checked. Cherries, whether grown under 
glass or in the open, are very subject to black- 
fiy, which if not kept under will soon destroy 
the crop. Often when the trees are in bloom 
they make their first appearance, being hatched 
from eggs laid in the autumn. Trees should, 
therefore, be thoroughly cleaned before being 
started into growth. At this season of the 
year they multiply with extraordinary rapidity. 
If a decoction of soft-soap water and quassia 
be used, this first batch may easily be destroyed 
before they have time to do тшй damage. If 
the liquid be put into a saucer the points of 
the shoots may be readily dipped into it, thus 
destroying them without further trouble. Do 
not syringe the trees with anything that has 
a bitter taste, as that would spoil the 
flavour of the fruit unless washed off imme- 
diately. Clean water, however, may be used 
as soon as the fruit is set. Plums are also 
frequently infested with aphis, though seldom 
to the same extent as Cherries. They are of a 
different kind and not so difficult to kin. The 
same method for their destruction may be 
applied, or the houses may be syringed ever 

evening when the house is closed unless dull 
and wet, in which case it will be better to 
refrain from doing so, particularly if the tem- 
perature be low, as this would be apt to bring 
on mildew. Peaches in pots need every care ; 
pinch all side growths when 2 inches long, but 
allow the terminals to grow so as to extend the 
Size of the trees; these, however. must be 
pinched when they have made from 6 inches to 
8 inches of wth. Tie out the shoots so as to 
admit all the light and air possible to the 
fruit. Should any mildew make its appearance 
dust the parts affected with sulphur and keep 
the atmosphere а little drier. 


GROWING FIGS OUTDOORS. 


IN the excellent notes on p. 95 (April 23) the 
importance of firm soil is made clear, and those 
who desire to grow Figs, either from existing 
trees or by planting new ones, should bear 
these facts well in mind and act accordingly. 
It is unnecessary to traverse the ground already 
dealt with in the notes referred to, but I would 
like to mention what success sometimes follows 
the planting of Figs on sunny walls with the 
roots occupying courtyards or gravel paths. 
Only recently I inspected an open-air Fig-tree, 
whose roots apparently had nothing beyond 
the gravelled garden path as а means of sub- 
sistence, yet this same tree bears heavy crops 
every year; even last season, following the 
fateful frosts, there was an excellent crop. At 
the present time the shoots are studded with 
embryo Figs, denoting bountiful crops. In 
this hard and apparently poor soil the growth 
of the Fig is free from that coarseness of stem 
and leaf so common to the tree when given 
more favourable surroundings. It is a simple 
matter to apply a stimulant, should such a 
course be deemed necessary, but it is not so 
easy to restrain the growth when the trees 
have an unlimited root run and a soil which 
fosters leaf growth. Lime is an all-important 
element in the constitution of Figs, and is best 
applied in the form of rubble, as this is more 
lasting, and can be given in a greater body 
than new lime. Localities favoured by their 
proximity to the sea coast seem generally the 
most favourable for Fig culture, but though 
this may appear so, speaking generally, there 
are many inland gardens where fine fruits are 
gathered each succeeding summer. Where it 
succeeds, the Brunswick is a fine Fig, large, 
handsome, and luscions. It is, however, no 
more reliable in fruiting, nor yet so early 
as the Brown Turkey and White Marseilles, 
so that the aim should be to plant two, if not 
three, kinds, us a means of providing fruit over 
the longest possible season. Where there is 
space for only one tree, Brown Turkey is 





браону the favoured kind. 16 is of the 
ighest quality, and, with suitable treatment, 
large in size, and, as before said, provides а 
long succession. Ww 


MELONS AS CORDONS. 
Tuis is an exceedingly expeditious and eco. 
nomical method of growing Melons either in pots 
or banks or mounds of soil. It is expeditious 
because the plants, being confined to one stem, 
show for fruit much earlier than when the 
usual method of growing them is adopted, and 
it is economical as it allows of a greater number 
of plants being grown in a given space. When 
grown as single-stemmed cordons, the plants 
may be set out 1 foot apart, and when properly 
managed from two to three fine fruits may be 
cut from each. Another advanta gained by 
this method is that when the roof of the house 
is of good length, space can be found for two 
rows of plants, one near the wall or pipes in 
the front of the house, and another row some 
3 feet in advance of them or near to the walk. 
These latter plants should have the support of 
sticks until they reach the trellis, when they 
should be stopped and the first pair or three 
fruits secured оп the resulting breaks. The 
same method can be pursued in span-roofed 
houses, nnd if of good width, four rows of 
plants can then beaccommodated. Having to 
produce a large number of fruits every year 

tween the months of June and November, I 
find it much the better way of growing them, 
and there is a saving of some two or three 
weeks in point of time over the old method of 
growing fewer plants and waiting until the 
trellis is реб with bine before being able to 
secure a crop. In point of numbers there is 
also a great gain, and on an average the fruits 
are also finer, as the plants having less foliage 
and growth to sustain, it АБАГА follows that 
the whole of their forces is then concentrated 
on the production of fruit. I grow my plants 
in as small a quantity of soil as possible up to 
the time of setting the fruits. After this, 
additions are made to the mounds of soil, which 
the roots soon take possession of, more soil 
being added according to the requirements of 
the plants until the Fruits are full wn. I 
find it much better to givea little fresh soil and 
often than to place a fure quantity about the 
roots at one time. Growth is then continuous 
without being gross. 

I use the heaviest soil I can procure and care 
not about its being poor, as any deficiency in 
this direction can always be rectified by apply- 
ing stimulants after the setting of the fruit. 
Loam that I know to be naturally rich and 
good I have toned down by adding lime-rubble, 
and then have the compost well rammed when 
forming the mounds whereon to set out the 
plants. А few words as to 

FEEDING will not perhaps be out of place, as 
a great deal depends on its judicious applica- 
tion. I use both liquid and artificial manures, 
and find both equally good, but neither should 
be administered in excessive quantities, ‘or 
size of fruit will be gained at the expense of 
flavour, to say nothing about the risk incurred 
in losing the plants by canker. Liquid-manure 
should be applied in a tepid condition. Artifi- 
cials, such as Peruvian and fish guano, are 
powerful stimulants and must be used with 
caution, giving a little and often in preference 
to large doses at one time. Finally, to grow 
Melons thoroughly, the houses must be well 
heated, with a good supply of piping under the 
beds for furnishing bottom-heat as well as 

lenty for affording top-heat. Without bottom- 
neat Melons are generally deficient in fares 


Raspberry-canes.-—I have about two dozen young 
Raspberry-canes in my garden; they are throwing up 
numerous young shoots. Will it improve this year’s fruit 
to remove these young shoots from the parent plant now, 
or must they remain until the autumn ?— BOTTLES. 

[The canes that are to fruit this year should be cut out 
early in the autumn, retaining five or six of the strongest 
of the shoots made this season and tying them to stakes, 
as these form the fruiting canes for 1905.] 


“FLORA and Sylva."—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Planta, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1005, 
and bound in ier ir im and buckram, is now ready, 

rice 21s. ; id, 22s. 
P'Govers for in the nine parta for 1909 are ale 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, és. éd. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE PRICKLY HEATH (PERNETTY A). 


Tue Pernettyas are among the most beautiful 
of low-growing shrubs in the winter season. 
The many beautiful varieties raised in the 
Hillsborough Nurseries, Co. Down, have 
already become very popular, and deservedly 
во, for there is among them great diversity in 
the colour of the fruits, in the habit of the 
lant, and in other particulars. The common 
orm —that is, Pernettya mucronata—is a low- 
growing evergreen bush, with sharp-pointed 
leaves, and the berries, which are about the 
size of Peas, are crimson in colour. It is a 
native of the extreme southern part of America, 
bordering on the Straits of Magellan, and is 
perfectly hardy in this country. In the berries 
of the newer varieties some beautiful shades, 


The Prickly Heath (Pernettya оромаш fruit. 
s 


rose, white, pink, crimson, and many 
intermediate shades, are to be found, and 
they show to t advantage in a greenhouse 
during winter, while they are also valuable 
as outdoor shrubs. The plants should be 
lifted carefully from the open ground, and 
potted just before the berries begin to colour, 
and very beautiful they are throughout the 
winter, for they do not suffer any injury 
from removal. The Pernettyas can be lifted at 
almost any season without danger, owing to 
the dense mass of their hair-like roots, but as 
the small fibres are very delicate, they should 
һе exposed as little as possible to the drying 
effects of the atmosphere. Seeds, not only of 
the older kind, but also of the newer varieties, 
come up readily enough. When raising from 
seed, rub up tho fruits, mix with some silver 
sand to dry up the pulp and separate them 
from each other, and sow in a compost consist- 
ing of t and sand, and protect by a frame. 
Apart from any consideration ав о their: berry- 
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bearing qualities, the Pernettyas are very 
pretty flowering shrubs; indeed, about May, 
when densely laden with small. but pure white 
flowers, they at once arrest attention, and they 
have the additional merit of remaining a long 
time in perfection. If a few sprays are cut 
just as the blooms are on the point of expand- 
ing, and placed in water, they will keep fresh 
indoors for a long time. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hedge culture.—1! should be obliged if you could 
recommend me, through your journal, a short and simple 
book on “* Hedge culture," and also whether you could 
explain in the same journal the process known as “ hedge 
mitreing ?"—RK ATE RYLEY. 

[We know of no such book, but the subject is dealt, with 
in various of the larger works on agriculture. If you want 
practical work, the best way is to get a workman from the 
nearest district to you, where fences are well made.] 


Cutting down hedge.—! shall be obliged if you 
will, through your correspondence column, tell me how a 


From a photograph by Mr Jas. E. Tyler, 
ех. 


Quick-Thorn hedge should be treated in the way of 
pruning when first. planted? The one in question was 

lanted a few weeks since, pu before it began to bud. 
The plants were about 2 feet high. I am anxious to even- 
tually have a hedge which will be compact to the bottom, 
and never more than 3} feet to 4 feet high. My gardener 
is in favour of not cutting it back at all at present, but I 
feel that, to get it to grow thick at the bottom, we shall 
next year have to cut it back just ns far as if we cut it 
now, and that would mean a year's loss of time. The 
hedge is round the gardens of a number of new cottages. I 
want it to grow into a neat, compact hedge, not a thick, 
strong one, such as is required for keeping in cattle. The 
plants have been put in nine to the yard.—QUERIST. 

[Leave the pruning till the autumn, so as to allow the 
plants to get well established. ] 


fi .—Will you kindly tell me if any- 
thing can be done to save our Wistaria? For many years 
it has been a sheet of bloom from the roof to the ground 
every spring, and its beauty is known for miles round ; 
last year the late frost cut. the blooms, and all summer it 
never made its usual enormously thick growth. I then 
noticed a scaly parasite on it. This qd it is going to 
flower poorly, and I find that about half the younger wood 
that should be flowering is dead. The same parasite is 
again appearing on the younger wood that is alive. There 
are two plants thickly covering the whole house and 
makingthe most beautiful show of Wistaria I have ever 


seen. The age of the two trees must be fully 30 years. I 
suppose if I put a young Wistaria in to take the place of 
these it would also be attacked ?—SEEND. 

[The piece of shoot which you send is quito 
dead, and, at the same time, covered with brown 
scale. Youought to cut out all the dead wood, 
and wash that which is left with an insecticide 
such as Gishurst-compound.  Evidently the 
tree is in very bad health, and we would advise 
you to give it à good mulch of rotten manure, 
and water freely, so as to encourage growth. 
If this fails, you will have to clear it out, 
thoroughly cleanse the wall, take out the 
exhausted soil, and substitute fresh, in which 
youcan plant а young specimen in the early 
autumn. Get a plant in a pot if you can, as 
Wistarias are somewhat difficult to move. | 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE.- 
MUMS. 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE PLANTS AT THIS SEASON, 
My first batch of early-flowering Chrysanthe- 


mums has well filled the 3-inch (60's) pots with 
roots, and as it is yet too soon to plant outdoors, 


except, perhaps, in very sheltered gardens, 
they will quickly begin to deteriorate unless 
Оер} done for them at'once. I have 


placed some in pots 5 inches in diameter, and 
the altered conditions, through more root-run 
and good soil, are already telling in their 
favour. Growers of the early-flowering sorts 
should, therefore, proceed without delay to 
make the most of the present opportunity. 
Use pots of the size first decribed and pot 
firmly. Firm potting will prevent the develop- 
ment of weak and attenuated growth, and will 
give, instead, that of a sturdy and firm charac- 
ter. Do not be misled into planting outdoors 
too soon. There are persons who advocate 
planting in the third week in April, but I am 
ae it is better to leave the planting till n 
little later. We are not yet out of the wood, 
and in some exposed situations it would be 
courting failure to plant out the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in their permanent quarters 
thus early. Assuming the grower is content, 
to pot on his plants, as suggested above, they 
will be progressing and making grand speci- 
mens by the third week in May. All that is 
needed is to keep the plants in the cold frames 
in the interval. Admit air freely on fine days, 
and on warm nights as well as on warm days 
the frame-lights may be entirely төшүе. A 
Me: 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (Н. Smith).—You аге very late in 
asking for information respecting stop ing and 
timing of your Chrysanthemums. This ques- 
tion should have been put to us quite a month 
since. Several of the varieties in your list 
should have been stopped quite three weeks ago 
in order that the second crown buds might 
have been retained. Under the circumstances, 
you will now have to treat your plants 
differently, and you cannot very well do better 
than observe the rules as laid down in the 
subjoined table :— 


Japanese. 
Name. Whento pinch. Ка to 
Mrs. Coombes ........ Last week May First crown 
Emily Towers ........ 3rd week May First crown 
Mme. Gustave Henry | End of May First crown 


Mme. Gabrielle Debrie | Last week May | First crown 


W. Cursham.......... 3rd week May First crown 

G. J. Warren ........ Pinch at once Second crown 

Channing Buckland .. | 3rd week May First crown 
Incurved. 

Countess of Warwick |, Lastweek May | First crown 





Mile. Lucie Faure ....| 2nd week May | First crown 


Perle Dauphinoise .... | End of May First crown 
Harly-flowering. 

Orange Child ........ | Natural break | Terminal buda 

Lady Fitzwygram.... | Natural break Terminal buds 


The other name you mention is not. known to 
us. Grow the early sorts freely. —E. G. 


Late propagation of early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums.—It is astonish- 
ing what can be done with cuttings of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums inserted at the 
present time. Asa rule, at this season the old 
stools are throwing up a large пипфег of nice 
fresh growths that make ideul cuttings for 
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propagation. The cuttings root freely at this 
time, and under ordinary conditions are seldom 
known to fail. A fortnight or three weeks 
usually suffices for the rooting to take place, 
and if the young plants be potted up as soon as 
rocted and brought along in a сом апа, kepe 
fairly close for a time, they will soon make 
sturdy little specimens. After being hardened 
and planted out they go ahead at once, and 
their flowering season will begin rather later 
than that of those earlier propagated.—E. G. 


ROSES. 


Rose Garden Robinson.—The sturdy 
vigour of this pretty Tea Rose will, I think, 
obtain for it some degree of popularity, for, 
doubtless, the average amateur soon tires of 
planting Roses, however lovely they be, if they 
are wanting in constitution. The colour of the 
flower is a fresh carmine, somewhat paler in 
the centre. The blooms are of good size. 
Whilst not approaching Ruch Roses as General 
Schablikine, Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, and 
the like, for beauty in the mass, there is yet a 
distinct charm about this Rose, and M. Nabon- 
nand was well advised in sending it out. This 
variety must not be confused with the charming 
Souvenir de William Robinson, which, by the 
hye, does not succeed with everyone. With me 
it has been glorious upon half-standard Briers. 
There is no doubt, if we would bring out the 
highest excellence of these lovely Tea Roses, 
WO UE have them on the hedgerow Briers. 
—-Rosa. 


Rose Mme. Jules Gravereaux.—This 
beautiful vigorous-growing Rose has rapidly 
gained a high position. It is classed in cata- 
logues as a climber, and it is really a vigorous 
grower, but it appears to blossom freely asa 
half climber. Some pot plants cut back last 
summer to about 3 feet from top of pot and not 
pruned this season are now sending out four or 
five fine growths from each one-year-old shoot, 
each one carrying a splendid bloom, with two 
buds to follow. The flower is large, of the 
shape of La France, with perhaps a somewhat 
higher centre, double, but not what we might 
term extra double—that is to say, not too 
double to expand well—and the colour is a 
distinct flesh-white, shaded buff and peach. It 
seems a remarkable cross, as reputedly it 
originated from Réve d’Or and Viscountess 
Folkestone. There is a perfect blending of the 
two Roses and a vast improvement in form. 
If this Rose proves as good outdoors as under 

lass it will assuredly become very popular. 
‘or a south or west wall, or as a standard, 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux will be equally service- 
able. There is no very strong perfume, which 
is a pity, because by many individuals this 
quality is placed first.—Rosa. 


Planting own-root Roses. — April 
and all through the month of May is a fine time 
to plant out pot-grown Roses upon their own 
roots. Unfortunately, they аге not very 
plentiful, but where amateurs have raised a 
stock for themselves they will do well to lose 
no time now in planting out, provided the 
plants have been hardened off in cold pits. I 
like to prepare a special bed for these Roses, 
using rather freely some gritty material and 
burnt garden refuse, as the fine roots need 
some material wherein they can run freely. 
Nearly all the Tea Roses strike freely from 
cuttings, and many of the other tribes, espe- 
cially those of allied nature to the Tea and 
Chinese. There is one great advantage in own- 
root plants, and that is the almost constant 
uppearance of new shoots from beneath the 
ground, and thus they give the plants a truly 
perpetual flowering character. Cuttings may 
now be inserted in bottom-heat, either in & 
frame upon a dung-bed, or in the greenhouse 
where bottom-heat can be afforded. The wood 
that has just flowered makes the best cutting, 
und the more healthy the wood and foliage the 
better plant it will make. Where a bed of 
rooted  cuttings needs transplanting the 
present is a very suitable time for the work. 
Give the plants a spadeful of nice soil, and 
thelittle roots will lay hold of this at once. 
'The warm soil and genial weather are condi- 
tions perfectly suitable to the well-being of 
these small plants, and it is found they succeed 
far better if planted late when such conditions 
prevail. It is well to go over the plantation 


about a week after planting and make the soil 
firm by pressing the heel on each side. Do not 
prune such plants the first year, save lopping 
off any straggling ends. 1f each plant were 
afforded a small stick, so that the free use of the 
hoe were not impeded, it would be an advan- 
tage.—Rosa. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SEED SOWING. 


Ir often happens that entire failure occurs, and 
the cause is assigned to the seed being bad, 
whereas it is through improper treatment. 
Various seeds require different treatment, and, 
therefore, it is a little difficult to give definite 
instructions without dealing with individual 
subjects. There are, however, some points 
which apply to most seeds which should be 
sown early in the year. 

It is necessary to have compost which has 
been thoroughly cleansed from insect life ; it 
should also be free from any substance that is 
likely to favour the growth of fungi. The 
“ damping off,” of which we hear so much, is 
caused by a fine thread-like fungus, which 
often originates from some woody substance 
contained in the soil. Clean pots or pans are 
also essential. Good drainage is also neces- 
sary, but it is a mistake to use too much, as it 
gives so little space for the soil. For such as 
Begonias, Primulas, Gloxinias, and other small 
seeds, fresh clean loam and plenty of sand are 
the best, or, if loam is likely to get hard on the 
surface, a little peat may be used. Sphagnum 
Moss is very useful for surfacing. If cut up 
very small and then rubbed through a fine 
sieve it may be used for the smallest seeds, 
either for sowing upon or for covering the 
seeds. For Begonias, Gloxinias, Calceolarias, 
etc., no covering is necessary, but for Cycla- 
mens, Primulas, etc., a slight covering of 
finely-cut Sphagnum and та the best that 
can be used. In sowing seeds it is best to sow 
thinly rather than to get the seedlings too 
thick, for although it is advisable to prick off 
аз soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, they come much stronger when they 
are not crowded. Seeds sown early in the year 
may be placed on a shelf where they get all 
the light possible. Many people shade seeds 
too much, this not only favouring the growth 
of the fungus referred to above, but also 
causing a weak start, Some seeds undoubtedly 

erminate better when shaded from very 
right sunshine, but in most instances seeds 
will start well when exposed to the full sun- 
light, and the seedlings will be much stronger 
and less tel to damp off. Of course, it is 
necessary to very careful that they do not 
suffer from drought. It is often advised that 
seed pots should not be watered after the first 
soaking when the seeds are sown until 
the seedlings have started; but circum- 
stances must be taken into consideration, and 
under no conditions should the seed pots be 
allowed to get dry. For some choice seeds it 
is better to dip the pots and allow the mois- 
ture to rise rather than to water overhead, 
though little harm can be done by watering the 
surface with a fine rose. There is, however, a 
good deal of difference in the way a water-can 
is used. In watering seeds the can should be 
kept moving, so that the water can soak away 
without flooding the surface of the pots. Seed 
pots should be covered with a piece of glass, 
especially if they are in a house where the 
atmosphere is inclined to be dry; but the 
glasses should be removed every morning and 
wiped dry. Many seeds will germinate better 
if they are soaked in water for from twelve to 
twenty-four hours previous to sowing them, 
but under no conditions should they be 
left in water too long. After the water 
is poured off they should be sown at 
once. Some seeds are inclined to stick 
together wheu they are wet, but a little fine 
dry sand will obviate this. There are a few 
seeds which require soaking longer than 
mentioned above, Cannas and Acacias, for 
instance. 


Fuchsias. — The all-round qualities of 
Fuchsias are so well known that it seems 
unnecessary for anyone to attempt to recom- 
mend them, but so many who grow them do so 
only for a summer display, and quite overlook 








the purpose they serve in a greenhouse in 
autumn. By removing buds as they appear, 
old plants will flower well in October, but for 
free blooming there is nothing to beat young 
plants, and if cuttings are struck now and 
grown on with this view, it is surprising what 
a deal of bloom they furnish when introduced 
into a little heat at the back end of a season.— 
WOoODBASTWICK. 


A NOTE ABOUT ACHIMENES. 
I am reminded by the near approach of the 
blooming season of Achimenes that some look 
upon these beautiful plants, so adapted for 
growing in pans and hanging-baskets, with 
a certain amount of suspicion, having become 
imbued with the idea that to grow them at all 
it is necessary to keep them in a house where 
a great heat is always maintained, and as such 
conditions are neither necessary nor desirable for 
the other plants they have, Achimenes are leít 
alone. It is well known by those who have 
had much to do with Achimenes that they 
grow more rapidly in the moist, close air of a 
stove, but it is also known by those who have 
given them a fair trial in a greenhouse that 
they are not the difficult subjects some think 
they are, and that it is possible to have a beau- 
tiful show of bloom in a mixed house. The 
tuoers should be started in March, and a 
striking-pit, or, failing this, pam ut near the 
hot-water-pipes, will soon induce the tubers to 
grow, and, until they have fairly commenced, 
water should be given sparingly. When 
2 inches or 3 inches in height they may be 
shifted to pans or baskets, the latter being first 
lined well with fresh green Moss. All sides of 
the basket should be planted, and so, in the 
time of flowering, the basket will present one 
mass of colour. A compost of light loam and 
leaf-soil, with a little rotted manure, will suit 
them, and the plants must not be forgotten in 
watering; as, being suspended, they will need 
more. When in free growth they will take a 
deal of moisture. After blooming, they should, 
of course, be dried off and kept from frost or 
damp until they can be started another spring. 
Beyond a little extra heat at the commence- 
ment, Achimenes are quite content with 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. 
W OODBASTWICK. 


CINERARIA STELLATA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 
AT the present time I have the back stage of a 
large show-house filled entirely with these free- 
flowering plants. Plants of the ordinary 
stellata occupy the back portion of the stage, 
they being quite 3 feet in height, and 18 inches 
to 2 feet through the heads of bloom. АП 
shades of colour are represented, and many 
of those having French white and lavender 
blue flowers are very similar in appearance 
to some of the small lowered Michaelmas 
Daisies. All are, however, charming, and 
whether used for house and  conservatory 
decoration, or for cutting, there is no question 
as to their great usefulness at this season of the 
year. The middle and front portion of the 
stage is occupied with plants of the Polyantha 
section, and the variety named Feltham Beauty. 
Both are of much dwarfer habit than the 
preceding, and they are not so well adapted 
ог cutting, as the good length of stem 
which is a characteristic of the ordinary stellata 
is absent. For general furnishin th are 
extremely valuable, and they en e utilised 
in many positions where the taller character 
of stellata renders the latter unsuitable. 
Amateurs having but limited greenhouse 
space should grow these dwarfer forms im 
preference to the ordinary ‘star’ Cinerarias, 
апа among them they will find an even greater 
diversity of shades of colour than in the latter, 
and if due attention be given to their 
cultivation many of the plants will be found 
dwarf enough in habit, when full grown, and at 
the same time flower with such great freedom 
that they will be useful for the centre of the 
dinner-table. Another purpose to which I put 
these plants last year was that of church 
decoration for Easter, and I reserved the 
best of the white-flowered plants for the same 
thing this season. Used in conjunction wit 
Azaleas, Spireas, Arum and Bermuda Lilies, 
Deutzias, white Lilacs, Palms, etc., they serve 
to enhance the general effect, in addition to 
swelling the list of plants available lor 
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decoration purposes for the great church | 
festival. The great thing with these Cine- 
rarias is not to sow too early, and never to 
coddle the plants—in fact, the more naturally 
they are grown and the cooler the treatment, 
the better the results. A. W. 





GROWING GLOXINIAS. 


A FEW years ago a good deal of time was spent 
in raising Gloxinias by means of leaves. Not 
anly was this a tedious and slow business, but 
it also entailed a great amount of labour. The 





plants producing the then requisite leaves were 
usually three or four years old, and were grown 


such pots or two pans would be much better. 
Particularly is this the more needful if the 
seed be known to be quite fresh. The pots 
must be well drained and nearly filled with a 
good sandy soil and given a thorough soaking 
of water three or four hours before sowing the 
seeds. The second week of January is the 
time for sowing, but we draw attention to the 

lants now, as they will soon be in full bloom. 

requently seeds ot small size are lost through 
Watering after sowing. In raising the seed- 
lings a brisk stove temperature is better than a 


sharp bottom-heat, as this frequently quickly 
dries the soil below. If placed on bottom- 
heat a moderate temperature is best, and then 





leaves as well as the roots must be considered. 
To keep the former in good condition, it will 
be found best to pot into the flowering size as 
soon as the leaves reach the margin of the 
smaller pot. If this be done with care, little 
damage will ensue either to leaf or roots, 
though a little extra care and judgment will 
be needful in such cases in watering till the 
plants are in free growth. A suitable mixture 
of soil is one of loam, leaf-mould, a little, say 
one sixth, of very short manure, a similar 
proportion of peat, with a free addition of 
Sand. This, with a warm greenhouse and 
shaded from the sun, will suit them well. 





A seedling white Gloxinia. From a photograph sent by Messrs. Webb & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


Cn till flowering was nearly over, to be then | 
‘ut up for propagating. А large leaf was often 
mıde into three cuttings. This system is 
very little in vogue nowadays, as the strains 
of seeds obtainable at the present time render 
this leaf-propagation one of the things of the 
(ast, as unnecessary as it is undesirable. One 
ot the more common errors with all seeds of a 
very minute character is that of sowing too 
thickly, with the obvious result later on of 
overcrowding, damping, and other attendant 
Ба ‚ Ап ordinary packet of Gloxinia ог | 
j mia-seed contains a great number, possibly | 
or 500 seeds, and if this were more often 
ir realised it would be almost an impos- 
“bility for anyone to sow them all in a 6-inch 
Pot. For such a packet of seed four or six 





good seeds will germinate rapidly. Cover the 


seed-pots with a sheet of heavily-shaded glass, , 


examining and wiping it daily till the seedlings 


appear. 
of transplanting the seedlings as soon us large 


From this time it is simply a question | 


enough into boxes or pans, and from these | 


latter firstly pot them into 4-inch pots, and 
when ready shift into 6-inch or 7-inch pots to 
flower. 

It is not necessary in the culture of quick, 


free-growing subjects such as these to give a | 


plant three or four different sizes of pots in | 


the short space of four months; indeed, to 


shift a plant into a pot one size larger is | 


frequently a very dangerous proceeding, as the 
roots often are badly damaged in putting in 
fresh soil, and in the case of Gloxinias the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus plumosus.—Will you kindly tell me 
the proper treatment of above? I have several plants in 
pots in greenhouse, they make good growth, but the young 
fronds wither at once like encloscd. 1 am treating them 
the same as Maiden-hair and other Ferns.—Jok. 

[In all probability the soil is completely 
exhausted, and the plant is suffering from 
starvation. The better way will be to repot it. 
It should be turned out of the pot, and all the 
old and exhausted soil carefully removed ; then 
drain the pot well, and repot the plant ina 
compost consisting of two-thirds loam to one- 
third of leaf-mould, and a fair sprinkling of 
silver-sand. The soil should be pressed down 
moderately firm. After potting give enough 
water to keep the soil moist, but be careful not 
to make it too wet. An occasional syringing 
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overhead is of great service. If the ball of 
earth is a mass of roots a larger pot will, of 
course, be necessary, but where the same pot is 
again used it must be thoroughly washed and 
allowed to become quite dry before using. 
Shade from bright sunshine. ] 

Zonal Pelargoniums failing.—I have rather a 
nice variety of Zonal Pelargoniums, and many of them 
have gone bad in the leaf as enclosed. If you can tell me 
а cause and a cure I will be deeply grateful? I have grown 
these for over 20 years, and have had a bad leaf now and 
then, but nothing like this before, —R. Мите. 

[The Pelargonium leaves sent are attacked 
by a fungus to which members of this family 
are somewhat liable. Hard-grown plants are 
rarely troubled to any extent with it, but in 
the case of those kept close and warm the 
leaves aequire an unnatural softness of texture, 
and should the fungus make its appearance it 
then spreads rapidly. Some varieties, too, are 
far more liable than others to be attacked. 
Jf the worst leaves are picked off and burnt 
und the plants well dusted with sulphur, 
tuking care that they get all the sunshine and 
air possible, we do not think you will be 
further troubled in this respect. Тһе excessive 
wet weather of last summer and autumn has 
probably a good deal to do with the matter, 
us ib was very favourable to the mildew class 
of fungi, many of whose spores remain dormant 
throughout the winter, awakening into activity 
with the return of spring. A too free use of 
stimulants also renders the leaves liable to 





disease, not only of a fungoid nature, but also 
a sort of gouty condition sets in, which can 
only be cured by discontinuing the use of 
stimulants and thoroughly exposing the plants. ] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE PINE SAW-FLY. 
PINE-TREES, especially the Scots Pine and 
Black Austrian Pine, are frequently seriously 
damaged by the larvie of saw-flies. The chief 
culprit is the Pine saw-fly (Lophyrus pini), but 
several other species do considerable harm now 
and again, The Pine saw-fly prefers trees with 
u sunny aspect, and hence it will be noticed in 
greatest abundance at the borders of plan- 
tations or around clearings. Trees from ten to 
thirty years old are most subject to the ravages 
of this pest, but younger and older trees may 
sometimes be seen severely attacked. Тһе 
(ш they do is soon noticeable owing 


the larve feeding in companies; these 
colonies number sometimes as many as 
a hundred individuals, but as the larve 


grow they disperse. The damage is chiefly 
caused by the larve eating the needles; 
this they do in two ways, first by eating 
notches out of the sides of the needles, 
und later by eating the whole needles down to 
their base. There are two broods during the 
year, the former of which devours the one-year- 
old needles, and the second those of the current 
year. There are also records of the larve 
eating the young bark. This forest pest often 
attacks large areas at tho same time. In one 
instance 2,000 acres were invaded. They often 
disappear suddenly ; this is due to their being 
so susceptible to climatic changes, cold and 
wet, weather being very prejudicial to them. 
LIFE HISTORY. -The parent or adult saw-fly 
is nearly three-fifths of an inch across the wings 
in the male, and about four-fifths in the female. 
The male is black with the apex of the abdomen 
reddish, with white spots on the underside of 
the first segment : in the female the body is dull 
yellow, with three dark areas on the thorax and 
the middle of the abdomen black ; the legs are 
yellow, and the wings have dusky borders, 
which are, however, not so noticeable in the 
fore wings of the male. The sexes can most 
easily be distinguished by the male having 
doubly pectinate antennæ, those of the female 
being bristle-like. The adults usually appear 
early in May, апа again as a second brood in 
August. The female, which seldom flies owing 
to her heavy build, lays her eggs in the needles 
in slits eut by the saw-like processes common 
tothe saw-flies. Аз many as from ten to twenty 
may be placed in each needle, but there are, as 
a rule, not more than six or seven. It is said 
that one female may lay as many as 120 eggs. 
‘The eggs are usunj!ly laid in close proximity, 
each one being covered over with a resinous 
secretion, and so protected from various 





enemies. This resinous material is scraped 
from the leaves. 

The larva hatch in from two to three weeks, 
appearing at the end of May and in June; by 
the end of June or in July they reach their 
full-fed stage, and then pupate. The larve 
are nearly an inch long when full fed, and, 
like all the larva of this genus, they have 
twenty-two legs. They are at first pale green, 
almost whitish beneath, and with black sucker 
feet, but as they mature they become dull 
brownish-green with dusky marks above the 
prolegs, and with a dark brown head ; the 
sucker feet are yellow with a brown line at the 
base. The first brood feed for from four to 
six weeks, and then pupate amongst the 
needles or in cracks and crevices of the bark, 
the pupa lying in a cocoon of compact brown 
silk. These cocoons are very variable in 
colour, some being almost black, others dull 
brownish-grey. They are about a quarter of an 
inch long, hard and compact. In many cases 
these cocooons remain through the winter, but, 
as a rule, they give rise to a second brood of 
flies in August and September; the progeny 
of the second brood spin their cocoons mainly 
amongst the falien needles, Moss, and Heather 
beneath the trees. These ground cocoons often 
occur in bunches, and, like those of the first 
brood, are very variable in colour. The larvæ 
which make these cocoons do not enter the 
pupal stage until the spring. As many as 
seventy have been found together beneath 
Moss and Heather. When the saw-fly is ready 
to emerge it cuts a large circular slit in the top 
of the cocoon and escapes. 

There are several other saw-flies which 
attack Conifers in this country, but the only 
one recorded as doing damage is the Fox- 
coloured saw-fly (Lophyrus rufus), which did 
considerable harm in Argyllshire to Scots Pines 
in 1890. Miss Ormerod found in the Argyll- 
shire outbreak that plants 2 feet to 6 feet 
high were most subject to attack. The adult 
female is reddish-brown, with black spots on 
the thorax and with yellow to reddish-brown 
legs; the male is black with reddish-brown 
legs. It occurs on the wing in August and 
September. One brood only appears to exist, 
and is found in larval form from the end of 
May until the middle or end of June. The 
larve are dusky greenish-grey with black 
heads, a pale line along the back, and a dusky 
line with a pale one on each side of it above 
and below; the spiracles are placed in the 
lower pale line. 'The sucker feet and under 
side of the body are pale green. When full 
grown they are rather more than j-inch in 
length, and then form an oval, pale yellowish- 
brown, parchment-like, cocoon, both among 
the needles and amongst Heather, and in the 
earth, etc., beneath the trees. Like the common 
Pine saw-fly this also is met with in colonies, 
two individuals usually sitting on each needle. 
They pupate in June, those kept under 
observation going into this stage in the third 
week in June. Although needles and other 
“cover” lay on the ground in the breeding- 
cage, they pupated in the earth just as 
described by Kollar. The females which come 
from these cocoons lay their ezgs in August 
and September in the needles as is done by 
L. pini. Apparently the eggs remain in the 
needles all the winter and hatch in early May. 

PREVENTIVE AND REMEDIAL MEASURES. —It 
does not appear certain that sickly trees are 
more attacked than healthy ones, but in any 
case attention should be given to maintaining 
plantations in robust growth. АП the Pine saw- 
flies have many enemies. Amongst these must 
specially be mentioned mice and squirrels, 
which devour large numbers of the larve 
hibernating in the cocoons during the winter ; 
the cuckoo, goat-sucker, and starling also 
devour numbers of the larve and adults. 
Numerous Ichneumon flies also prey upon them. 
When young trees are invaded, the larve may 
be easily destroyed by crushing them with a 
gloved hand. This should be attempted in the 
early stage of an attack, as at that time the 
larve are present in fairly compact groups, 
and are readily dealt with. Shaking them 





from the trees on to cloths spread on the 
ground is recommended, but is a less satis- 
factory method of destruction than the other. 
Another plan is to place fresh Pine boughs 
beneath the trees and then jar the larvae off. 
All those that fall to the ground collect on 








the boughs strewn about, and can then easily 
be burnt. Trees that have been attacked may 
have the ground around their trunks examined 
in winter, when the dead leaves, Moss, etc., 
containing the cocoons may be raked together 
and destroyed. Ornamental trees in parks and 
gardens may be speedily cleared by spraying 
with hellebore wash or arsenate of lead.— 
No. 103 Leaflet of Board of Agriculture and 


Fisheries, 


THE GOOSEBERRY SAW-FLY (NEMATUS 
RIBESI). 
"Tuis insect visits most gardens, and plays 
havoe if not detected and battled with in its 
early stages. Тһе flies appear towards the 
end of April, as a rule, and as the eggs are laid 
on the under-side of the leaves, cannot be 
noticed unless searched for until the flies com- 
mence eating the foliage, which they do very 
soon after they are hatched. Numerous small 
holes are made in the leaves, which the eye 
easily detects when once accustomed to their 
depredations. Naturally, the sooner these 
larv: are removed, the less chance they have 
of increasing, and it takes about eight or ten 
days for them to hatch ; therefore, too great 
precaution cannot be taken to catch them in 
their infancy, when thousands may be destroyed, 
instead of leaving them to form a second and, 
perhaps, a third generation. There are several 
ways of battling with this pest: dusting or 
syringing with Frellebore powder, applying it 
as a powder, in the first instance, while the Че» 
is on the bushes ; while, in the latter case, dis- 
solve one ounce іп an average-sized galvanised 
pail, and put on with the garden engine or 
machine used for spraying fruit-trees. Another 
remedy is Quassia extract, 4 pint to every 
34 gallons of water, syringed on in the evening. 


| Some dust freshly slaked lime over infested 


bnshes, but all of these give further trouble, 
as the fruit must be thoroughly washed before 
being used for cooking, especially with the first 
named, as it is of a very poisonous nature. 
Where labour is at command, and even if it is 
scarce, it will be found the most economical in 
the long run tothoroughly handpick the bushes, 
dropping the insects into a pail of fresh lime or 
soot, eventually burying the whole about two 
feet deep. It is a good plan to spread a sheet 
under each bush at the start, to catch all that 
Ягор —in fact, the bush may be given a good 
shake at the beginning, which will considerably 
lessen the labour. In about three days after 
the first search go over the quarter again, as 
there are sure to be a few which have escaped 
notice. Keep a vigilant eye for another ten 
days, as it is only by strict perseverance the 
enemy can be stamped out. It should be 
added this pest attacks the Red Currant as 
well. DEVONIAN. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Paris-green and caterpillars.—I found Paris 
gun an effectual remedy last year for caterpillars cu 

ooseberry-bushes, sprayed on in the proportion of 
310. of Paris-green to 100 gallons of water, and done 
twice. I forget the interval between the two sprayings. 
Will you kindly inform me?—R. В. 

[Say a fortnight, not less than a week, and should not be 
used when thc treesare in bloom.] 


Snails in garden. —Will you kindly inform me if the 
snails enclosed are injurious to plants? There аге 
thousands in my garden.— Ww. BRIGGS. 

[The snails which you enclosed are certainly 
injurious in gardens. "The large one is a speci- 
men of the common garden snail (Helix 
aspersa), the smaller ones are Helix rufescens, 
which are, fortunately, a very favourite food of 
thrushes. I donot know that there is any way 
of destroying them but hand-picking, which, 
though tedious, is very effective. Late in the 
evening after rain is the best time to find 
them.—G. 8. S.] 


The sparrow.—I wish I could accept your 
correspondent’s ingenious suggestion in arecent 
issue that the sparrows pull the flowers to pieces 
for the purpose of drinking the water they 
contain. It seems his sparrows leave the Poly- 
anthuses alone. Mine not only strew the heads 


of Polyantbuses as well as Primroses abroad, | 
and pull the Crocuses (white as well as vellow) , 
to pieces, but they dig out the Crocus bulbs, , 


which are planted shallow, and lay them about, 


and lately either they or the starlings have j 


even beheaded the Fritillaries in the orchard 
Grass. 
where the Primroses are most attacked, and 1 


I have three tubs for aquatics hard by | 
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see all sorts of birds go to sip at them. There 
were seven blue tits perched on the rim of one 
tub the other day. —H. M. Swanwick, Aman- 
dale, Knutsford. 


Phlox-leaves unhealthy.—Will 


ou kindly tell 
me what is the matter with the enclosed j^ 
А. 


eaf of Phlox ?— 


(The Phlox leaf that you sent had evidentl 
been attacked by thrips, but I do not thin 
that they were the sole cause of the injury, but 
І cannot assign any other. If the leaves, later 
on, continue to show the same injury, please 
send up a few more, and I shall be pleased to 
ае the matter further. The leaf, when 
it reached me, was much shrivelled, and I 
should be glad to see others which were in 
better condition. —G. S. S.] 

Growth on Quince-tree.—This growth has come 
Ш over the tree. It has had good fruit, but none last 
year, Please answer what is to be done with it? The 
ame thing ison Apple-trees here. The soil and position 
are good. —S. F. 

[The cause of the wth on the shoots of 
your Quince and A pple-trees is quite a puzzle. 


ing pigs with them. I cannot imagine that 
they wond be harmful to animals in any way. 
—G. S. S.] 





ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM MAUDIÆ. 
To produce this magnificent hybrid two of the 
finest albino Cypripediums have been used as 
parents—viz., C. Lawrenceanum var. Hyeanum, 
and C. callosum var. Sandere. In C. Maudie 
we have an albino showing the chief character- 
istics of the two parents very evenly. The 
well-rounded dorsal sepal has a white ground 
and bright green veining, its petals have а 
beautiful curve, and are of a light green, but 
darker on the upper margin, the pouch is of a 
light greenish-yellow. he foliage is vari- 
able, in some specimens leaning more to 
Lawrenceanum Hyeanum in character, in 
others more to callosum Sandera. It is 
best cultivated in a mixture of good fibrous 





Cypripedium Maudia. 


I cannot find any trace of insect injury. I 
submitted them to one of our most eminent 
fungologists, who, after careful examination, 
came to the conclusion that there was no sign 
of any fungus, and that he could not account 
forthe growth in any way. It would be inte- 
resting to examine a shoot in the course of the 
summer when the tree is growing freely. It is 
possible one might then find some clue to the 
nystery.—G. S. S.] 

The Bean-beetle.- Would you kindly tell me the 
гале of the enclosed insects, which I found in a bag of 
Heans on going to sow them? There were about a dozen 
insects in the bag, the same as enclosed. Please state 
*hether they are destructive to the future crop, and if the 
holed seeds will grow ?—J. B. 

[The insect attacking your Beans: is the 
Bean-beetle (Bruchus rufimanus), а by no 
means uncommon pest. The infested Beans 
will grow, but they will not produce a satis- 
factory crop, and I should certainly advise you 
"X to sow them. The beetles will, if they 
zet the chance, lay their eggs in the next crop 
of Beans. You might use the Beans by feed- 





loam, Orchid peat, Belgian leaf-mould, and 
fresh well-chopped Sphagnum Moss in equal 
parts, with a surfacing of Sphagnum Moss 
about three-quarters of an inch in depth. It 
will be found a very free grower, but rather 
partial to plenty of warmth and moisture. 

—— This desirable and interesting hybrid 
Slipper Orchid is derived from the intercross- 
ing of C. callosum Sander: апа C. Lawrence- 
anum Hyeanum, the so-called albinos or green 
forms of the types of the two species. The 
offspring may briefly be described as having 
the intermediate characteristics of the two 
MUT used in its production, and as it retains 
the albino characteristics of both it is most 
interesting. The result of intercrossing the 
**sports" or albinos of the various species of 
Cypripediums is very interesting. In the case of 
CypripediuminsigneSander:e,C. Lawrenceanum 

yeanum, and C. venustum Measuresianum, 
these have each proved that they are all capable 


' of reproducing themselves true from seed, after 
having been fertilised with their own pollen. | they 
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If any one of them is crossed with an ordinary 
coloured species, the crosses have in all cases 
practically reverted to the spotted and colour 
characteristics peculiar to which they belong. 
The subject of accompanying illustration is the 
first cross їп which Шы of two distinct 
species have been intercrossed, and the result 
proves that the sportive characteristics are 
retainable in the albino amalgamation of the 


two. H. J. CHAPMAN. 
MILTONIA WARSCEWICZI. 
THIS species, flowers of which were so well 


shown in the issue of April 23, p. 97, is also 
known in cultivation as Oncidium fuscatum. 
It is a most extraordinary plant in the fantastic 
colours of the flowers. It is by no means a 
ponin species, and not being the most satis- 
actory grower it is rarely seen in perfection 
many years after it reaches this country. 
Like many other attractive Orchids, most of 
the Miltonias have been practically cast aside 
for the present-day prevailing fashion of grow- 
ing only such species as are favoured by the 
most prominent amateurs. This has the effect 
of excluding many of our most desirable kinds, 
both among the species and hybrids, all of 
which are fully deserving of at least equal 
consideration with the kinds that are being so 





much sought after. The lovely East Indian 
section of Orchids, the large genus of quaint 
and gaudy-flowered Masdevallias, the Mexican 
Oncidiums, which a few years ago were 
included in every collection, fe been so far 
neglected that one rarely meets with a plant 
in cultivation in anything approaching a robust 
and presentable condition. All are being 
neglected for the present-day taste for Odonto- 
glossums, Cypripediums, and Cattleyas. Those 
who have passed through a decade of Orchid 
culture will recollect similar tastes for some of 
the now neglected ones. Those who love 
Orchids, and grow their plants purely for the 
charms they possess, must sooner or later give 
a broader consideration to more general culti- 
vation, which all will welcome when the present 
craze has passed. 

To return to the subject of this note. M. 
Warscewiczi may be cultivated successfully 
in the temperature of the intermediate-house 
in well-drained pots or pans, using as a pottin 
compost one-third decaying leaves, one-thi 

at, the remainder consisting of chopped 

phagnum Moss and rough sand. A Ro 
atmosphere and liberal root moisture are 
necessary while the plants are in active growth. 
During the resting season cooler and drier 
conditions must be provided. Miltonia 
Warscewiczi is a native of Peru, from which 
it was introduced in 1868. H. J. C. 


Maxillaria picta.—With reference to your article 
on Maxillarias in your issue of March 26, р. 41, уоц вау 
‘care also being taken that the pseudo bulbs do not get 
out of reach of the compost." Will you say how this is to 
be prevented, and how I shall treat a plant which has 

udo RUN 1 inch to 6 inches above the compost ?— 

IMMY PIP. 


[I am afraid you have either some other 
species than M. picta, when you say it has 
pseudo bulbs 6 аа out of the compost, ог it 
must be a plant that has not been brought 
down to the potting compost at the time of 
repotting. It is easy enough to bring plants 
down to the potting material if it is desirable 
to do so. Where they are so far away as you 
state (if it is M. picta), if you keep a close 
observation when the new roots make their 
appearance, cut the rhizome asunder two or 
three bulbs back from the lead, they can then 
be easily removed and placed close down to the 
compost. Now, if there is a good eye to the 
pseudo bulbs from which you have detached 
your lead, you will find, if it is left undisturbed 
in the pot, that the eye that has, perhaps, lain 
dormant for years will start into growth, and 
will thus add to your stock or enlarge your 
specimen. If this is done, or the rhizome is 
divided during potting operations, the plant 
should not get out of reach of the compost in 
the manner you state. ] 


Kalosanthes.— Plants now carrying buds should be 
fed with liquid-manure, but they should not be unduly 
forced, otherwise the flowers will be poor. Plants that 
were eut back last year after flowering will not bloom 
much this season, but should be shifted, and a little later 
be placed in frames with a sunny aspect so that the wood 





may ripen. Kalosanthes donot require large pols ; indeed, 
often bloom the best when cramped for room, provided 
are fed liberally. ~F. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
(ORNITHOGALUM). 
Tur Ornithogalums form an extensive genus of 
bulbous plants, natives chiefly of the South of 














The Drooping Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum 
nutans). 


Europe, the Orient, and South Africa. Some 
are hardy, while those from the last-named 
district require the protection of a greenhouse 
for their successful culture, and even the best 
of the hardy kinds are very attractive when 
grown in pots. One of the most striking 
species is 

ORNITHOGALUM ARABICUM, that pushes up а 
strong spike from 2 feet to 3 feet high, 
terminated by а head of charming blossoms 
each about 2 inches in diameter. The white 
petals are of a thick wax-like texture, to which 
the greenish-black hue of the ovaries affords a 
marked contrast and serves to emphasise the 
spotless purity of the rest of the flower. It is 
erratic in its behaviour, and the bulbs will 
sometimes be in the ground for a year or two 
before starting into growth. This has been 
nttributed to various reasons, the most gene- 
rally accepted being that it is caused by the 
bulbs being insufficiently ripened. It cannot 
be regarded as strictly hardy, but in favoured 
spots along the south coast of England it will 
pass the winter uninjured. 

О. LATIFOLIUM is a very handsome species, 
the flower-stems reaching to a height of from 
1 foot to 3 feet, bearing a long spicate head of 
large white flowers. It is quite hardy, and 
makes a charming plant for grouping in clumps 
of dwarf shrubs. 

О. NARBONENSE, VAR. PYRAMIDALE, is а 
robust-growing plant, attaining a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet, and bearing on the upper part 
of the spike a large pyramidal-shaped head of 
starry white blossoms. This is a native of 
Spain, and is a striking plant for the open 
border, and for massing among shrubs, where 
if left undisturbed it forms large masses. 

Other hardy kinds are О. nutans and 
О. umbellatum, both of which will hold their 
own in ordinary garden soil. 

Of tender — particularly suitable for pot 
culture may be mentioned, among others, that 
herewith illustrated, 





О. BIFLORUM, whose general appearance is so 
well shown on page 129 as to leave nothing more 
to be said on that head. Apart from its 
beauty it is interesting as being a native of 
Chili and Peru—the only species, as far as I 
know, that occurs on the Western Continent. 
For greenhouse decoration nothing can be 

rettier than a well-grown specimen carrying 
Кан -а-догей ог so spikes of its pretty star-like 
blossoms. 

O. LoNGIBRACTEATUM is a favourite window 
plant with cottagers in many districts, and 
usually known as the Onion-plant. Undersuch 
conditions its whitish flowers are not often 
borne, the principal features being the large 
green bulb usually standing well up from the 
soil, and its long strap-like leaves. 

О. REvoLUTUM.—This has been spoken of as 
the finest of the genus, and while ideas may 
vary, it is certainly one of the best. Like most 
of the others the blossoms are white and | 
produced in a many-flowered raceme. Indivi- | 
dually they are large, thick in texture, and | 
remain fresh a considerable time. 

О. тнүкѕогреѕ. —Тһіѕ South African species | 
figures among the earliest introductions from | 
that region, and is said to have been in’ 
cultivation for the last century and a half. It 
is somewhat in the way of O. arabicum, but is | 
earlier to bloom, and the centre of the blossom | 
is not of so dark a tint. Under ordinary | 

reenhouse treatment it is not at all difficult to | 

ower well The variety aureum is a very | 

beautiful plant and remarkable among a white- 
flowered class by reason of the charming golden 
colour of its blossoms, though in this respect 
there is а considerable amount of individual 
variation. 

These Ornithogalums, when grown in pots, 
need a soil principally composed of sandy loam, 
lightened, if necessary, by a little leaf-mould, 
and after their growth is perfected a period of 
absolute rest is very essential. Many of the 
greenhouse kinds will thrive in a narrow 
sunny border under a hothouse. X. 








*.* DAFFODILS IN AN IRISH GARDEN. 


Ir is pleasant to once more welcome the Daffo- 
dils, favourites of rich and poor, adorning 
the parks and woods of palaces, and making 
gay the trim little garden of the labouring 
man. ‘They grow wild in many Englis 
counties. I have seen them along the hedge- 








The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum arabicum). 


rows, woods, and by the riverside in Devon 
and: Cornwall They are also plentiful in 
woods in the English Lake country. It was 
there that the poet Wordsworth saw them and 


wrote his pretty poom: which has rendered the 
Daffodil immortal : 
“ My heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the Daffodils.” 

Parkinson, in 1629, and Gerarde, 1633, wrote 
about many varieties, but, as a rule, they were 
not held in much favour fifty years ago. Since 
those bygone days people seem to have appre- 
ciated their beauty, and many hundreds of 
lovely hybrids have been raised and beautiful 
varieties introduced.” Some of the new seed. 
lings are magnificent, but still very expensive, 
but without going to much outlay I have been 
able to stock my bulb garden with many lovely 
kinds. Perhaps it may interest some of the 
readers of GARDENING to hear a little of m 
own experience in growing these charming and 
easily-cultivated bulbs. Amongst the single 
yellow trumpet selfs, Emperor, M. J. Berkeley, 
Golden Spur, and maximus are all excellent. 
Golden Spur comes in early, as also Henr 
Irving. Maximus is large and beautiful, but i 
little capricious, and likes a deep, damp soil 
whereas I grow almost all my other Daffodils 
in good yellow loam with a mixture d 
coarse sand. The Bicolor Trumpets are 
a host in themselves. I think I must give 
the beautiful and large-sized Glory d 
Leyden precedence, as it is an excellent 
Daffodil in every respect. Horsfieldi and 
Bicolor of Haworth I have grown for many 
years, and find them most satisfactory ; they 
increase very fast. Mlle. Plemp, one of the 
newer kinds, very large and of good substance, 
is a most desirable addition to the bulb garden. 
The little Lent Lily (pseudo-Narcissus) belongs 
to the bicolor section. It is best grown in the 
Grass and left undisturbed, where it increases 
very quickly by sowing itself. Grandis, or 
Grandee, is a good variety, coming in later 
than many others, and is a fine flower, and very 
easily grown. Princeps is also good and 
increases rapidly. “It is so inexpensive that it 
suits well for planting in masses in the Grass 
where it flourishes ; but it must be put in the 
open sunshine, as it declines to bloom if under 
trees or in the shade. Grown in good loam in 
the Grass it is lovely, the Grass and Mos 
making a beautiful carpet. The early obval 
laris (the Tenby Daffodil) is good for planting 
in the Grass, much preferring it to the garde. 
I also plant in the Grass a good many of th 
pretty little all-yellow "Trumpet nanus. Som 
lovely varieties are to be had in the pale Trum 
pets, Mme. de Graaff being large and beautiful. 


I have only grown it for two seasons, 50 cannot 
say whether it lasts well. Mrs. J. B. М. Camm 
І can most strongly recommend. | It 1 ? 
fascinating flower, A s white, with just * 


— 
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shade of primrose, of beautiful shape, and lasting 
long in bloom. Mrs. Thompson is very good, also 
moschatus and albicans. Of the short-cupped 
Daffodils, Sir Watkin is one of the finest, easily 
wn, and multiplies very rapidly. It is of a 
ovely colour. oliath is a more recent 
acquisition, a hybrid, very fine pale primrose, 
shaded with yellow ; cup a deeper shade. 

The double Daffodil, Narcissus incompara- 
bilis plenus, must be grown in every collection. 
The old double is in thousands in an old 
orchard here, and just now delights the eye, and 
when thesun shines looks like gold. The bulbs 
have never been disturbed, and have increased 
freely. Unlike most of their kind, they 
bloom fairly well under the shade of a row of 
giant Lime-trees. Butter and Eggs, Codlins 
and Cream, and Orange Pheenix аге all beauti- 
ful. Codlins and Cream (Sulphur Phenix) 
blooms well with me the first season, but does 
not seem to continue, and gradually 
disappears. 

As a rule, I do not disturb any of my 
Daffodils for three years, unless I find 
the foliage turning yellow prematurely. 
1 must mention one charming little 
double Daffodil, Capax, or Queen Ann’s 
Daffodil. It is a little difficult to culti- 
vate, but well worthy of any trouble. 
The Leedsi forms are, many of them, of 
a delicate beauty, and I have found 
them less fanciful than some of the 
Trumpet varieties. Duchess of West- 
minster and Katherine Spurrell are, 
perhaps, the two most beautiful. The 
iormer I have only tried for two years, 
but have no reason to complain of its 
being delicate. L. amabilis is an old 
favourite, and I grow many of it, both 
in pots and in the open ground. Mrs. 
langtry is also a pretty flower. No one 
should be without Barri conspicuus or 
Maurice Vilmorin, good and hardy. 
Many meadows and gardens will next 
month be decked with the blooms of the 
lovely and sweet Narcissus poeticus, the 
old but no less beautiful ''Pheasant- 
eye" Narcissus. In Switzerland the 
fields are lovely with a smaller variety 
than ours, and, in contrast to the deep 
blue Gentiana acaulis, are indeed a treat 
forthe eyes. The double white poeticus, 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Gardenia-flow- 
ered,” is very pretty and sweet. 16 likes 
a deep, moist soil, and increases 
rapidly, the young off-sets quite overlap- 
png the original bulbs. Narcissus 
*dorus, Jonquils, and Campernelle, easily 
grown in pots or out-of-doors, are almost 
‘oo strongly scented, but are very 
pretty. There are many other varieties 
of Daffodils pretty and of easy culti- 
vation, but Ё will not now weary my 
readers. by describing them, with but 
two exceptions—namely, Princess Ida, 
pale trumpet, and Johnstoni Queen of 
Spain, yellow trumpet. They are both 
good, and Istrongly recommend them. 

In beginning a Daffodil garden, it is 
qute necessary to choose a position both 
vell sheltered but not shaded and facing 
the south, as in our climate it requires 
all the sun we can ever hope to get to 
преп the bulbs. ОЁ course, it is better 
uot to plant other flowers amongst the 
Daffodils, but I sometimes have been 
tempted to put in some small-growing annual. 
The leaves of the Daffodil must not be cut 
away, but left to decay of their own accord. 
March is the great month for Daffodils, and I 
grieve when the wealth of golden bloom is 
over, . M. SAUNDERS Кхох-Соке. 


Bellek Manor. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansies.—I have lately planted out some 
‘utumm-struck cuttings of Tufted Pansy. They are 
bier. үм ред: vin order to о paths аш 

tring plants, should I keep the early buds pick » 
and for how long ;—L. D. L. £ 

[Keep the flowers picked off until you see that the 
lants are growing freely. A mulch of short manure will 

of assistance during the summer months, with, 
should the weather prove dry, frequent soakings of water, 

an occasional dose of weak liquid or artificial manure. ] 


Anemone fulgens for late flower- 
—Тһе dry tubers of this or any of the 
forms of Anemone coronaria if planted during 








this or the following month will flower quite 
well three months later or thereabouts. 
Whether in the face of so many coloured 
flowering plants the fact may be worth turning 
to account in the ordinary way is open to 
doubt. At the same time, in many collections 
of hardy things is there a dearth of bright 
flowers in the early autumn months when Sun- 
flowers and Asters hold sway. It is at such a 
time that some brilliant colour patches would 
be welcomed, and no plant is so capable of 
enduring a prolonged resting period and in 
due course, when planted, of acquitting itself in 
its old style as this tuberous-rooted Anemone. 
It is necessary that quite dry roots be obtained, 
and when the spring sales are on such are to 
be had at greatly reduced rates.—E. J. 
Nicotiana affinis.—Fragrant plants are 
always welcome in a garden or greenhouse. 
One of the easiest to grow is Nicotiana affinis, 


Ornithogalum bitlorum. 








appointment, owing to so many failing with 
them during the winter, is not very evident, 
but I think those whose gardens are situated 
where it is mild and genial, as in the West of 
England, should not overlook them, for, like 
the Wallflowers, they are extremely fragrant, 
and are valuable for spring blooming. To 
avoid failure, seed should be sown in June or 
July for colder districts, and thus the plants 
have a chance of getting well established before 
winter sets in. As plants for the greenhouse 
in winter, too, they should not be lost sight of, 
particularly a cold-house, that is often looked 
upon as of little use in the winter.—TOWNSMAN. 

Sending plants by post.—It might be 
an advantage to some to know that cuttings and 
small plants without side shoots, if not too 
tender, might be sent safely by post without 
the protection of a box. All that is required 
is that they should be wrapped in two layers of 


From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


which is peser sweet in the evening, when , paper, with the leaves laid carefully straight, 


its aroma is quickly detected in a garden. 
Young plants are now offered for sale in our 
markets, so that those who forget to sow seed 
may still be in time. Seedlings, after being 
hardened off, should be planted out in the 
border, where they will get the sun, and a few 

tted up in any light soil will make a green- 
house very sweet. In planting outside one 
should not forget the beds nearest the house, 
so that fragrance may be perceived by the 
inmates. Those who grow Nicotianas in pots 
sometimes keep them for several years in the 
same pots, but I am of opinion that the hest 
results follow when the plants are raised 
annually; certainly, blossoms are much finer. — 
W. F. 

Biennial Stocks,—Stocks of the Bromp- 
ton and Queen type are not, I think, grown 
nearly so much as they used to be. ether 


this is due to a want of appreciation, or to dis- | Of all booksellers. 





so that moderate pressure might not break 
them. For some years I have sent cuttings 
and surplus young plants this way to different 
friends, and have had no mishaps to record. 
Taking into consideration the facts just stated, 
and bearing in mind the present low letter-post 
rate, it will be seen that a small {шу of 
plants or euttings can be forwarded to a con- 
siderable distance with dispatch, and at a 
minimum of trouble and expense.—L. C. К. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." – Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
ا‎ on wood. Cloth, medium 500., 158. ; poet free, 
158. 6d. 

“The lish Flower Garden" may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—Ist, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in green half morocco, 218. nett. 

2nd, in 3 vols., half bound sage green morocco, 218. nett, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS FOR FIRE- 
PLACES. 


WirH the return of summer we may soon hope 
to do without fires in our drawing-rooms, and 
then comes the important question of how to 
make our fireplaces beautiful. The methods 
by which this may be accomplished are many 
and various, but no more pleasing effects can 

be obtained than by the use of natural flowers, 

foliage, and Grasses. To anyone with even a 
small amount of artistic taste there will be no 
difficulty in making an arrangement of this 

kind one of the most attractive features of the 

room. The first requisite is a suitable vessel 

to hold the water. A large preserved ginger 
jar answers admirably, though almost any kind 

of china flower-pot, provided it has a flat base, | 
would do equally well. If the pot is of any | 
decided colour it must, of course, be hidden by 

overhanging foliage, &c., so that it may not | 
clash with the flowers. The water must be 

changed at least every other day during the | 
summer months, and the pot or jar should be | 
frequently washed out with hot soda and water. 

This will prevent any unpleasant odour arising 

from decaying stalks or leaves. It will also be 

found an advantage to cut off a small portion 

of the ends of thestalks both before the flowers, 

&c., are first put into the water, and whenever 

they show signs of decay. Attention to these 

two simple matters (changing the water and 

cutting the stalks) is most important if we 

want flowers to keep for any length of time. 

Both flowers and foliage should be cut with as 

long stems as possible in the first place ; they 

can easily be shortened to the right length 

afterwards. One of the first and best of flowers 

for fireplaces is the Laburnum. Three or four 
well-flowered branches of this beautiful tree 
will be found sufficient for an ordinary sized 

fireplace. For foliage nothing is better than 

Copper Beech, with a few fronds of common 

hardy Fern. This combination is one of the 
loveliest possible; it is effective, and both 

flowers and foliage last well The popular 
striped Grass (Eulalia japonica) or eec 
branches could be added according to the taste 
of the decorator. The Red and White Haw- 
thorns also make a showy arrangement, and 
either of them might be used in conjunction 
with Laburnum. The variegated Acer looks 
well with red May, and indeed with any 
coloured flowers. For hiding pots or hanging 
loosely, the small-leaved Ivies are always useful. 
Another effective flower is the German Iris. 
The darker colours should, as a rule, be avoided. 
The pale and golden yellow, primrose, lilac, 
pale lavender, and white varieties will give 
results in every way satisfactory. With these 
use Iris foliage. With Foxgloves nothing is 
better than plenty of wild Grass and hardy 
Ferns, and a very charming effect can be 
obtained with these wild flowers. Syringa and 
Weigela rosea form a light and pretty combi- 
nation, but the former has a drawback in that 
it drops rather quickly. The Guelder Rose is 
open to the same objection, except when the 
flowers are very young. Hardy Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons are showy. 


Desirable fine-foliaged plants for 
greenhouse and table.—Plants possess- 
ing attractive foliage are always of service 
either for window or table decoration, and to 
this end it is desirable to keep up a stock of 
young plants. At this time of the year many 
thousands find their way into our markets 
grown in thumb pots. Needless to say, that 
although they last for a short time, it is not to 
be expected that they can do so for long in so 
small pots. Amongst the number one may 
procure Aralias, Asparaguses, such as plumo- 
sus and tenuissimus, as well as Ferns in 
variety. Add to these a few Grevilleas, 
Aspidistras, Ficus elastica, and one may get 
together а collection that will come in useful, 
besides being able to purchase them at a 
moderate price. If potted on as soon as pro- 





cured and kept in a greenhouse for a time, they | 


will make nice-sized plants in а year's time.— 
W'OooDBASTWICKE. 


Index to Volume X XV.—The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index pa) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 


VEGETABLES. 


CLARKE’S LATE MAINCROP POTATO. 
Tuis variety is evidently one of the old Magnum 
Bonum progeny, as its appearance indicates. 
The tubers bear a close resemblance to those 
of that variety and differ greatly from those 
of Veitch's Maincrop, which are roundish and 
of very diverse shape. The section to which 
the one at present under notice belongs includes 
The Bruce, Reading Giant, Stourbridge Glory, 
and some others, all having the Magnum 
blood in them. Such varieties are to us in the 

roduction of heavy, sound crops of inestima- 

le service; especially so are they for field 

culture, for market, and for allotments. 
We owe very much to Magnum Bonum as 
a seed parent, as to it largely are due so 
many of the great cropping Potatoes, with 
their stiff, woody stems, which we have 
to-day in great plenty. Maincrop gives flesh 
of a dry, starchy nature just tinted with 
yellow, without which there is seldom much 
flavour in Potato flesh. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


No time is better than the present for making 
a commencement in the cultivation of main 
crop Vegetable Marrows, as plants raised from 
seed sown now, planted at good distances apart 
on well-made ridges, and grown on without 


to replace those sown directly on the hillocks 
if the weather is not sufficiently genial to 
allow the latter to make а good start. I advise 
the Long White for general use. T. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Value of kainit.—Will you be kind enough to reply 
to the following questions ?—1, How would you apply 
kainit to fruit-trees, outdoor Vines, et^.? 2, Is it of any 
use for ordinary vegetable growing ?—Niv. 

[Kainit is a potash manure, which should be 
applied caly am the season—the autumn is 
poraa the best time, but, at anyrate, it should 

given before the period of growth begins in 
spring. The necessity for potash is not so great 
on heavy as on light soils. Heavy soils gene- 
rally contain large stores of potash, but even 


| here experience is showing that an application 


may prove economical. It is specially useful 
for such things as Peas, Beans, and Potatoes ; 
6 cwt. to 8 cwt. per acre would be a usual 
dressing in farm practice, and would be ample 
for your purpose. This would amount roughly 
to 44 lb. to 6 lb. per square rod. | j 


Outdoor Tomatoes.—A too common 
mistake with many who grow Tomatoes 
outdoors is in sowing seed early and getting 





check, will fruit early and go on producing a | 


crop until frost puts an end to them in autumn. 


lants unduly strong, so that the stems grow 
зага and the roots get pot-bound before they 
can be реа out. It is better to sow early 
in April, as that allows a period of about six 
weeks to elapse ere it is safe to plant out. By 
that time the seedlings are stout, some 7 inches 
to 8 inches in height if they have been grown 





Potato Clarke's Late Maincrop. 


The only things that will prevent success are 
neglect in cultivation and an attack of mildew ; 
the latter, however, rarely attacks the plants 


| until the approach of autumn, and a check at 


that time may be provided against by making 
a further sowing a month hence and putting 
out a few of the plants here and there in the 
open garden wherever room can be found for 
them. To be successful with Marrows on 
ridges, the latter should be well made, fairly 
deep (about 2 feet), broad, and flat at the top, 
the best material for forming them being the 
half-spent leaves and manure which have been 
used for covering Rhubarb, Seakale, and the 
like. Should this be too far spent to set up a 
gentle fermentation after the ridge is built, a 
very little fresh stable-manure may be mixed 
with it in the process of building. On the 
ridges put hillocks of light rich soil at about 
5 feet apart, using a good barrowload of 
soil tor each hillock. Cover the top of each 
heap with a handlight, clóche, or even an old 
bottomless box or skep, and when the soil has 
got a little warm, sow two or three seeds on 
each heap. Protect at night from frost, and 
when the young plants get well into the rough 
leaf, gradually inure them to the air b 
elevating the handlights, or whatever covering 
is used, whenever the weather is fit. Itis a 
mistake to remove the covering entirely until 
compelled by advanced growth to do so, as it 
forms a protection from cold rains, which 
might do harm to the roots before the plants 
are well established. At the time when the 
ridges are being prepared, some seeds should be 
sown singly in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, placing 
these in a Cucumber frama or some such place, 
as the plants from this sowing may be needed 


cool and kept near the glass. They have 
plenty of roots, and being planted with 
ordinary care, using with the soil a little sifted 
old pot soil, growth is rapid, and it is in that 
way good trusses of bloom are produced, and 


set. Ina few cases where plants сап be grown 
ainst warm walls or fences rather earlier 
planting is safe, especially when some 
protection is afforded the plants at night. — 
Cucumbers.—-With a view to utilising 
frames as soon as they are cleared of early- 
raised Cauliflowers, Lettuce, etc., a further 
sowing of Cucumbers will now be advisable, no 
plants paying better than these as summer 
occupants of such places. Raise successional 
batches of frame Cucumbers rather than depend 
on one set of plants to go on producing a crop 
throughout the season, for, no matter how 
carefully growth is thinned out and the plants 


some months, and younger plants are тоге 
satisfactory. Early-raised plants аге now 
growing nicely, but care is, and will for some 
time yet, be necessary to keep up the requisite 
temperature by renewing the linings piecemea 
before any great decline has taken place. Onh 
by strict attention to this can early Cucumbers 
be successfully grown in structures heated by 
fermenting material. Stop the рай at the 
fourth or fifth rough leaf, and be sure that 
reen-fly is not allowed to establish itself. 
light fumigations will ep d plants 
clean. Lateral shoots should have their points 
pinched out before they meet each other or 
reach the sides of the frames, and sub-laterals 
may be pinched at one joint above the fruit. 





looked after, the produce falls off in quality | 
after frame plants have been in bearing for 


with plenty of pollen the flowers are quickly - 
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GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—The Campanulas are a 
very useful family under glass, and in many 
gardens a good deal is done with them. The 
Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis) is a bright, 
showy blue flowered variety that blooms 
towards the end of the summer. Strong plants 
shifted into 6-inch or 7-inch pots now will make 
good specimens later. They may be brought 
on їп а eool-house. Part of the stock may be 
stood on a coal-ash bed outside to bloom later. 
There is à white variety which is even more 
useful than the blue. This Campanula may be 
propagated from seeds or suckers. The plant 
is quite hardy, and if a few are planted out in 
the border, plenty of strong suckers may be 
obtained for stock that may perhaps come to 
hand rather sooner than seedlings. Among 
Campanulas useful for baskets are C. isophylla 
and its white variety, and there is a blue 
variety named Mayi, which is a very good 
thing. There are numbers of other Campanulas 
useful for growing in baskets or on brackets 
under glass. "This is the season for increasing 
stock, either from seeds or cuttings. Young 
shoots in sandy soil in a little warmth soon 
form roots, and if treated well will make flower- 
ing plants this season. Specimens may be 
made up by growing several plants in a pot. 
Pelargoniums will soon be in great force, and 
the temperature of the house must be as far as 
possible regulated to suit them. The house 
should never be altogether closed through the 
night. Ventilation will bear some relation to 
the temperature. At the time of writing 
the nights are again cold, the hot wave for the 
time being having left us, and with a north- 
eastern wind there will generally be ventilation 
enough without much opening of windows, but 
on mild nights fairly wide openings may be 
left. A close, stuffy atmosphere is always bad 
for plants, especially flowering plants. Liquid- 
manure may be given to many things now, 
lut the only plants which really benefit from 
stimulants are those which have abundance of 
roots and have consumed pretty well all the 
food within their reach. It is wonderful what 
efforts hungry plants make to find food. They 
burrow through the hole in the pot, and work 
freely among ashes or stones. 

Stove.—Propagating and repotting, or 
shifting on, as it is termed, will in many 
gardens be going on side by side. "The stock 
of many things will have been replenished by 
rooting cuttings, which are now fast forming 
nice little plants in 3-inch or 4-inch pots. 
These, later on, will be shifted into larger pots, 
as they require more space, until the final 
shift is given in June, and when the roots 
reach the sides of the pots they may go into 
а eool-frame to complete and ripen the growth. 











Pans should be filled with dwarf fine-foliaged 
plants. Lycopodium denticulatum and Isolepis 
gracilis are rapid in growth. and where much 
furnishing has to be done will be useful. The 
pretty little Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum) 
is easily propagated, and a good deal can be 
done with it in decorative work. Smilax is 
sure to be wanted for table decoration, as also 
will be the various forms of Asparagus. 
Disbudding Peaches.—The work is 
pretty much the same both indoors and out- 
side, but in some cases, in dealing with exposed 
gardens, instead of removing the surplus 
shoots entirely they are pinched to two or 
three leaves, and these are left for a time to 
shelter the young fruit. Indoors there is no 
MOM to do this, and the surplus shoots are 
removed gradually in such a manner as to give 
n0 check to root action. Most gardeners in 
disbudding only think of keeping the trees 
full of bearing wood, and from the beginning 
а shoot, is selected near the base of each bear- 
ing shoot to replace it ultimately. But this 
matter will be left in the hands of the winter 
pruner, and his object being to fill the trees 
with bearing wood, any shoots which are well 
placed will be left to fill in. Of course, every 
fmit grower knows a leader must be left to 
every bearing branch, though that leader may 
be pinched if there is not much room when a 
foot ог so long. What is known as the Hamil- 
tonian system consists in selecting all the 
young shoots for next year on the upper side of 
the branches. This may do very well in hori- 
zontal training, but it is not so easy to carry 


out in fan training, which is the form in which 
most stone fruits are trained. 

Ventilating the Peach-houses.— 
Stuffiness is more hurtful to Peaches than 
Grapes, though bad enough in either case. 
Red-spider invariably is found where the 
foliage is thin and flabby from deficient venti- 
lation. The grower should always study the 
weather. 
may be fully opened and a very free circulation 
may be permitted. When the wind is in the 
north-east be careful about causing a cold 
current among tender foliage. This applies to 
the ventilation of all fruit and flower forcing- 
houses, but when we cannot give air abun- 
dantly we can keep the atmosphere moist. 


Thinning Grapes.—There is a good deal 
of Grape thinning to do now, and it must not 
be neglected. The best time to thin Grapes is 
early in the morning when the houses are cool, 
and the nerves steady. There must be no 
rubbing of the berries with perspiring hands or 
greasy hair or the berries may be disfigured 
with rust. Leave the largest berries to form 
the bunch, and thin out the centres well. 

Filing window-boxes.—Pink Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums and white Marguerites, the 
last being dwarf plants well studded with 
blossoms, are effective. Scarlet Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums апа yellow Marguerites are pretty. 
The tendency now is to use fewer plants. Some 
large boxes filled with West Brighton Gem and 
white Ivy-leaved Geraniums hanging over the 
front were very attractive. Several boxes filled 
with Tricolor Pelargoniums edged with blue 
Lobelias were also admired. 


Outdoor garden.— How beautiful the 
blue-flowered Anemones—apennina and blanda 
—are just now under the shade of small trees 
where it is not too dense. The Japanese 
Anemones, red and white, move best just as 
growth is beginning. They are very easily 
propagated from root cuttings. When it was 
scarcer than it is now, we propagated large 
numbers by cutting up the thick, fleshy roots 
into little bits and sowing them like seeds in 
pans and boxes. Hollyhocks are giving less 
trouble from the fungoid disease since every- 
body took to raising seedlings under more 
natural conditions. ‘There is no necessity to 
coddle Hollyhocks. If the seeds are sown 
thinly in drills now they will flower the second 
year. They come fairly true to colour from 
seeds. The single-flowered varieties are very 
robust, and make a bright background when 
planted in masses. — Early-flowering Chrysan- 
themumsare and may be planted atanytime this 
or early next month. "lhose who want cheap, 
bright flowers should raise seedling Antir- 
rhinums, and plant out in masses when large 
enough. Seeds may be sown early in heat and 
pricked off in boxes, or be sown outside in 
August. If sown too early they get large and 
sappy, and are sometimes cut off in severe 


weather. These also come true to colour from 
seeds. 
Fruit garden.—Young Vines intended to 


fruit in pots should be grown steadily on and 
trained near the glass in a night temperature 
of 60 degs. 1% is quite possible to grow stout 
canes and fruit them in fifteen or sixteen 
months from the time the eyes are planted, 
but most growers run them on a second year, 
cutting down in autumn, and starting in 
February so as to get the wood ripened early. 
The main thing to aim for is to get stron 
leathery foliage on short-jointed wood that will 
ripen up well. Loam forms the staple of all 
fruit culture in pots, and this should be of the 
very best quality. There are certain districts 
which have become noted for the quality of its 
loam. Wimbledon long ago had a great name 
foritsloam. Kettering now supplies a good 
article for Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums and 
fruit-trees in pots; the railway rates make it 
expensive, but those who strive for the best 
results feel constrained to pay it, for the 
enthusiast in gardening has no miserly feelings 
and his hobby often costs him dear. Do all 
that is possible in the protection of fruit-tree 
blossoms. At present everything is safe, but 
the nights are getting colder, though the days 
are bright and sunny. Any kind of weather is 
within the range of possibility during the next 
month or six weeks. 


Vegetable arden. — Autocrat and 
Walker’s Perpetual are good Peas for sowing 


There are days when the lights | 








now. There is plenty of pood Peas for present 
sowing, and one friend relies chiefly on an old 
kind, Ne Plus Ultra, and a very excellent Pea 
it is, as everybody knows. The only objection 
is its height, as it will run up; and so will that 
other old excellent Pea, British Queen, which 
used to be one of the very best for late gather- 
ing. Runner Beans are generally planted very 
early in May; sometimes a few are started 
under glass, and when the weather is settled, 
planted out. Those who desire an early dish 
or two will adopt this method, but the general 
crop will be planted outside, placing the rows 
at rather wide intervals. In small gardens 
Runner Beans are often used as blinds, and 
their effect is excellent. Tender and True is a 
climbing French Bean which is worth growing, 
being very free bearing, and if the pods are 
gathered promptly, the plants bear for a lon 

time. Sow a few ‘Turnips and the main crop a 
Beet. Lettuce, also, should be sown often enough 
to ensure acontinuous supply. Plant out Au- 
tumn Giant Cauliflowers. E. Hospav. 


THE COMING WHEK'S WORK. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 9th.—Finished planting rooted Violet 
cuttings, on well worked land, one foot apart. 
The best plants will be lifted for framing in 
September, and the remainder planted on the 
south side of thick hedges, where they usually 
bloom early and well. Sowed French Break- 
fast Radishes. Shifted on pots of Sweet Peas, 
and placed stakes round the pots for supports. 
We intend these to bloom in the pots. 

May 10th.—-Shifted on young rooted cuttings 
of Solanum. Old plants have been cut back 
to get them into shape, and when they break 
they will be planted in the open-air, to be lifted 
early in September. We have generally had 
good crops of berries in this way, though the 

ounger plants, from cuttings this season, will 
be grown in pots. Sowed seeds of Primulas 
and Cinerarias, including C. cruenta. 

May 1ith.—Plant Runner Beans of several 
kinds, including Tender and True, the climbin 
French Bean. Canadian Wonder is the dwar 
Bean mostly grown. We always allow plenty 
of room. Hoe is being used freely among Ailsa 
Craig Onions, trans fanted from boxes. Soot 
is dusted over the plants of both these and the 
other Onions sown outside. Young Onions are 
sometimes wanted for drawing, so a few are 
grown, but the main crop is from boxes raised 
under glass. 

May 12th.—Strawberries ripening in cool- 
houses are now abundant and good. Sir Charles 
Napier and President are good varieties for 
late forcing, and travel well. Liquid-manure 
in a weak state is given freely now to Pelargo- 
niums and Roses flowering underglass. Lilies 
also will benefit. All the above are subject to 
the attacks of insects, and the vaporiser is in 
most instances the most suitable remedy. 

May 13th.—We are still pricking off Zinnias, 
Marigolds, etc. There are always spaces to be 
filled at the end of May and later. All our 
cold-frames, temporary and otherwise, are now 
filled with plants not quite hardy in prepara- 
tion for the open air. Well hardened plants of 
Pelargoniums, Lobelias, Calceolarias, etc., will 
soon planted out. Of course, the very 
tender things, such as Heliotropes and Bego- 
nias, will wait. 

May 14th. —We generally sow a lot of Canary 
Creepers and Tropolum majus where they are 
intended to flower. "This is better than sowing 
under glass, where they soon succumb if not 
treated well. Sowed a lot of biennials and 

rennials, including Wallflowers апа Canter- 
Бау Bells, as these must be sown fairly earl 
if they are to be transplanted and make good- 
sized early-flowering plants. 


BIRDS. 


Feeding Bullfinches.—I often notice 
how man peo le lose their pet Bullffnches, 
and this, I think, is because they do not feed 
them properly. I have two, which are now six 
years old, and they are always well. I give 
them small Rape and Canary seed—no Hemp, 
though they love it—with plenty of Chickweed, 
Groundsel, and Speedwell, all in seed; also the 
seed of the Rhinanthus (Yellow Rattle). When 
these are over I give them Plantain, Privet- 
berries, and Blackberries. —M. 8. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Contract for services of market 
gardener ( Troubled ).—It is impossible to 
give a reliable answer to your queries, because 
the particulars you give are altogether insuf- 
ficient. So far as I can make it out, you were 
to manage and work the place yourself, and 
were to receive wages in winter, but not in 
summer. From this I gather that the bargain 
was that out of the produce of the garden you 
should pay yourself wages at а certain rate, and 
hand over the balance to your employer; but 
what was to be done if the sales of produce 
failed to realise the amount of your wages? 
Were you to receive any share of the surplus 
that might remain after the payment of wages 
to you? It seems a moot question whether you 
were simply a servant, or a servant with an 
interest in the profits, or a partner. You say 
your wages are now £12 in arrear, that your 
employer is now taking charge of the place 
himself, and is requesting payment from you 
for various matters. You ask advice as to 
your -position, but as you say nothing about 
the terms of the contract, and leave everything 
to be inferred, I can give you no advice. It 
séems to be really a question of account, and is 
further complicated by the fact that you do not 
вау at what period ‘f the year this strange 
bargain was made. You are personally respon- 
sible to the sellers of the goods purchased by 
you in your own name, and to the parties from 
whom you borrowed money to carry on the 
garden. Probably you can insist upon these 
matters being allowed in the account between 
you, but this is not necessarily the case, as 
nlmost everything depends upon the terms of 
the bargain. You are personally responsible 
to the man whom you engaged to assist you 
for а time, but as the engagement was made 
with your employer's assent, these wages, if 

aid by you, may be brought into the account. 

y ê is that you consult a solicitor.— 
K.C.T. 





CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should. be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required. in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents whould bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by рові. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in dierent stages of colour aid size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for ташы ай, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can wulertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Red-spider on Fuchsias (R. White). —A free use 
of the syringe, especially on the undersides of the leaves, 
will keep the red-spider on your Fuchsias in check. Your 
plants must surely have been kept very warm, and the 
atmosphere of the house very dry, for them to beattacked 
thus early in the season with red-spider 

Carnation seedlings (Aubrey Le Blond).—Prick 
off the seedlings into boxes about 3 inches apart, and allow 
them to remain in frames till established, gradually 
inuring the young plants to the air. When strong, the 
seedlings may be planted out where they are to flower. 
They should have been ready to plant out now. 

Bordeaux-mixture (S. J.).—Gct 2 lb. of blue- 
stone or sulphate of copper, tie it in a piece of coarse 
canvas, and hang it in a wooden tub in 2 gallons of water. 
Pour in 2 gallons of boiling water, and let it soak. It 
should be dissolved in twelve hours, Also dissolve in 
2 gallons of water 2 Ib. of fresh lime, which should not, be 
air-slaked ; this may be done in an ordinary pail. Pour it 
when fully dissolved and clear into the tub, add 2 1b. of 
soft-soap or treacle, and stir well, then add 20 gallons of 
water. 

Carnations doing badly (F.).—It is difficult to 
advise without seeing the plants. It would not have 
mattered the plants Тале in а frame if they had been 
allowed free ventilation. We should advise allowing the 
stronger plants to flower, cutting down the more weakly 
ones, The growing points are flowering stems, and would 
be of no use as cuttings. The side-growths will do for 
cuttings, but it would be better, as they are not Tree- 
Carnations, to allow them to grow on the plant, and layer 
them later in the season. 








Potting Azaleas (6. A.).—This may be done as | without repotting, but is then greatly benefited by some 


soon as the blooming is over, and whilst new growths are 
being made, as the roots are then active. But beyond 
removing the drainage from the old balls, the roots should 
be little disturbed. The newer pots should be fully an 
inch broader than the old ones. A good compost for them 
consists of peat-soil and silver-sand. Plants that are not 
repotted may have weak liquid-manure, one half soot. 
water, whilst in active growth ; but repotted planta would 
not need it, as the soil would be good enough for them. 


Sweet Peas, sowin, Сараи you want to 
succeed with Sweet Peas, the following ponte are very 
important : Liberally manure and trench the soil, sow very 
thinly in flat drills, water freely during the summer, if the 
weather is dry, give occasional doses of liquid-manure, 
and, above all, gather the expanded blooms, so as to 
prevent the formation of seed-pods, which at once cause 
the plants to deteriorate and cease blooming. Draw out 
the drills flat, and thus prevent the Peas when sown being 
huddled together. Named varieties can be obtained 
cheaply, and the need for sowing rows of mixed seed is 
considerably reduced. 


Propagating the double whita Primula 
(0.).—Double Primulas are easily increased by layers or 
cuttings. Some persons take the side-shoets off just below 
the base leaves and insert them as cuttings to root singly 
on one side of a small pot filled with sharp sandy soil, 
standing them in warmth and shade to induce rooting. 
Others notch the stems just under the base leaves, about 
half through, then heap up sandy soil round them. It is 
wise in such case 80 soon as notched to tie each shoot to a 
tiny stick, and thus make it secure. When thus propa- 
gated all blooms should be pinched off. The layers should 
be fit to cut off and be potted singly in about six weeks. 

Worm-casts on new lawn (W.).—That worm- 
casts should be thrown up on your newly-sown lawn is 
inevitable with newly-moved soil in which there are worms. 
You can try the effects of a liberal dusting of fresh soot or 
of lime, sown broad-cast late in the evening ; that will 
check the worms very much. But if you do not do that a 
thin dressing of fine sulphate of ammonia will help to the 
same end, Possibly your soil is rather too rich for alawn. 
Do not in any case disturb the worm-casts until the Grass 
is well up, or you may pull much of it from the ground. 
Later brush the casts about with a long broom, breaking 
them up, and they will act as a dressing. The soot appli- 
cation will help the Grass as manure. 


Furnishing conservatory (F. L.).—Plant to 
train up and cover the rafters Cobwa scandens variegata, 
Passiflora cœrulea and P. Constance Elliot, Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, Solanum jasminoides, Maréchal Niel Rose, and 
the red and white Lapagerias. Of basket plants, Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, drooping Begonias, both tuberous 
and fibrous, vetunias, the blue and white Campanula 
isophylla, blue Lobelias, Fragaria indica, and some other 
plants, all are charming in baskets. As to pot plants, get 
good young Fuchsias and grow on, also Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, trained up cone fashion. Very effective are tall 
or pyramidal Campanulas, Camellias, Azaleas, Plumbago 
capensis, Show and Zonal Pelargoniums, Begonias, Cannas 
—indeed, the range of decorative plants is without limit. 
Оп а rockery in a shaded house plant Ferns and Mosses 
chiefly, the pretty Nertera depressa, varieties of Begonia 
Rex, trailing Tradescantias, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum, 
and Panicum variegatum. 


Rock plants for July—September (R. G. B.). 
—The number of plants calculated to succeed in a dry 
position is not large for the season named, but we cite the 
following as among the best: Zauschneria californica, 
Coryditlis lutea, Sedum spectabile, other Sedums as 
S. spurium in variety, Achillea umbellata, A. Huteri, 
А. Clavennw, Campanula turbinata, Androsace lanuginosa, 
Thymus lanuginosus, CEnothera macrocarpa, (E. acaulis, 
Veronica incana, Helianthemums, Sempervivums various, 
Erodium  Manescavi, Santolina incana, Silene acaulis, 
S. Schafte, Plumbago Larpentæ, Geranium Endressi, 
Campanula garganica, C. g. alba, C. g. hirsuta, 
С. isophylla alba, C. pulla, C. Hendersoni, Polygonum 
Brunonis, Such bulbous things as Colchicums and the 
earliest of the Autumn Crocuses flower at the latter period 
named. If trailing plants are advisable Tropwolum 
speciosum, Vincas, and Calystegias should be tried. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (Miss 
Toinlinson).—To have Zonal Pelargoniums in flower during 
the winter months cuttings should be taker at once. 
Insert singly in small 60-pots in equal proportions of sandy 
loam and leaf-soil, and stand in a warm greenhouse in 
a shady position. When the cuttings are well rooted and 
commence to make a little growth, pot on into 5-inch pots 
and stand in a cool frame for their summer quarters. Keep 
all long shoots pinched back to form a plaut of good habit, 
and pinch the flower-buds out as they appear. At the end 
of July another shift may be afforded, a 6-inch or 7-inch 
pot being a useful size. Place back into the frame, and 
continue pinching for a month orsix weeks. For the final 
potting loam and leaf-soil in equal proportions, with the 
addition of a little well-rotted stable-manure, are essential, 
and а small portion of sharp sand. At the beginning of 
September discontinue pinching, and give a little stimu- 
lant twice a week. As soon as the plants begin to show 
flower, stand in a greenhouse for their winter quarters. 
Care should be taken during the. winter months with the 
watering. 

Crinum Powelli( R.S. Р. & Eleanor Pain ).—This is 
quite hardy in sheltered spots in the south of England, and 
is just the thing for planting in an angle formed by walls, 
glasshouses, etc., provided it is fully exposed to the sun. 
This Crinum is a liberal feeder, and in planting its large, 
club-like bulbs a hole should be taken out to à depth of 
4 feet, some brick rubble put in the bottom, and the 
bulbs planted in good loamy compost. Out-of-doors they 
should be planted at such a depth that the top of the bul 
is but a little way out of the soil. If the winter is very 
severe the bulbs, being then dormant, can be readily 
protected by a few dry leaves. Grown in pots it needs 
plenty of rooting space, a soil composed of two-thirds loam 
to one-third well-decayed manure and sand, plenty of 
water when growing freely, to be lessened as autumn 
advances, while in winter it may be kept quite dry. In 
that condition the pots may be placed anywhere free from 
frost ; indeed, ren much the same treatment as that 
usually accorded to the old and well-known Agapanthus 
umbellatus this Crinum will do well When once 
established it may be kept in good health for years 


liquid-manure during the growing season. _ 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shrubs for wall, etc. (J. L.).—You cannot do 
better than pes shrubs, but we do not know whether 
they will all succeed, as your details are very meagre. 
However, try Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica (crimson flowers 
in spring), Forsythia viridissima (yellow), Mezereon (spring- 
flowering, purple, very sweet), Euonymus japonicus varie. 
gatus, Mock Orange (Philadelphus), Lilac, The Yulan 
(Magnolia conspicua), hardy Azalea, Berberis Darwini, 
Pyrus Malus floribunda, Spiræa arisfolin, Olearia Haasti, 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum), Weigela Eva Rathke. 

FRUIT. 

Unsatisfactory Vine-leaves (A. B.).—Your 
Vines are badly mildewed. Use flowers of sulphur freely, 
and dust over affected parts ; also reduce all moisture for 
a time. Maintain a warmer atmosphere, and give air 
carefully, Avoid cold draughts. Unless the spreading of 
the pest is checked your Vines will suffer tly. Lose 
no time in applying the sulphur, and maintain a buoyant 
atmosphere. е 

Syringing Vines (F. G.)—You may syringe your 
Vines up to the time the berries in to turn colour, but 
yu шиг use rema pd of sediment, or it will mark 

e berries. any rape growers do not syrir 
after setting, so much depending upon the house a4 ó 
whether yon can keep it moist. Close early when sun 
declines, and use other means to retain moisture. Ina 
mixed greenhouse one is often obliged to vary culture to 
suit various plants, and syringe to keep Vines clean. 

Thrips on Vines (4.).—You need not be afraid of 
thrips if you fumigate once a fortnight, doing the work 
when the Vines are dry and after the sun has left the 
house. Fumi as soon as the berries have set, but be 
careful not to allow the Tobacco to flame, and far better 
do the work several nights in successien than give too 
strong a dose at one time. This is far better than syring- 
ing with mixture ; the latter is only necessary if Vines are 
badly infested. Nicotine is superior to Tobacco, but needs 


care. 
VEGETABLES. 


Feeding Tomatoes (5. J.).—You cannot do better 
than use guano for feeding your Tomatoes, but it isa 
mistake to feed too freely, as this often causes the fruits 
tocrack. Far better have fairly good loam at the first if 
for pots, with a little well-decayed manure and some bone- 
dust mixed with it. 


Cucumber leaves drooping (A.).—We think 
your plants must be wrong at the roots. We fail to detect 
any insects, though red-spider is present, but not enough 
to affect the leaves. Wireworms at roots or disease may 
be the cause. We fear it is useless to plant in the same 
soil. Examine the roots for cause, and we will advise on 
remedies if you can give us further information. We fear 
it is club at the roots, and, if such is the case, you will need 
to get rid of the pest. Send a specimen of the root. 


Tomato fruits setting badly (B.).—Your house 
may be too moist, or you may feed too freely. You do not 
say anything as to culture. We advise you to leave a little 
air on the top ventilators at night. It dries up the mois- 
ture and assists setting. On the other hand, food given 
at the setting causes too much leaf growth and flowers 
drop. You do well to fertilise, and your night tempera- 
ture appears good. If you can give usany other particulars 
with regard to culture we could advise you more fully. 
Do you give air freely in fine weather to dry the pollen? 
That is better even than artificial setting. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. Heptanstall.—You can buy them so cheaply that it 
is not worth while troubling about dissolving the bones 
yourself. Break them up small and use them over the 
drainage of any pot plants, such as Chrysanthemums, etc., 
you may be growing.——George.—The stones you send are 
of no value for retaining moisture. No. 3 might answer, 
but we prefer old brick, or, better still, what is known as 
Bath stone. The soil you send is the worst ible you 
can have for forming a rockwork, unless you lighten it well 
with peat, leaf-mould, and sand ; in fact, no rock work 
plants would do any good in such as it is. —  Adiantum 
cuneatum. —Any horticultural sundriesman should be 
able to get you the porous pots referred to.— — 4 nziois. 
—1, Harden them off at once and plant out ; 2, Prune at 
once, cutting down fairly hard.——J. Clarke. Yes, you 
can fumigate very lightly, but only when the foliage is 
dry, to destroy the green-fly. To destroy red.spider, 
syringe freely with soft water, and maintain a moist 
atmosphere in the house by frequently sprinkling the 
floors, etc.—Rose,—Tell the seedsman the size of your 
lawn and the kind of soil, and he will supply Grass-seed to 
suit such. ——J. C. Allman.—You give us no clue as to 
mode of culture, but the probability isthat the bulhs have 
been too long in one place and have become thick, the 
soil also exhausted.—— T. B. A.—1, Evidently leaf.soil 
which has been dried, and would be very suitable for 
mixing with potting soil ; 2, Certainly, keep the Solanums 
well watered, otherwise the flowers will fail to set. 
—-— Mark Kinder—It you want a close-growing plant try 
Vitis inconstans (syn. Ampelopsis Veitchi) but we see no 
reason why any creeper should not succeed if you plant 
properly. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—T. A. Sturge.—Rose and blue 
flowers, Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis); White flowers, 
P. officinalis alba. You ought to have numbered your 
specimens, and then it would have been quite easy to 
identify them.—Southcott.—The Knotted Scrophularia 
Goren ularia nodosa).—Chas. Bathurst, —We think it is 

hododendron congestum roseum, but it is very difficult 
to say with certainty, seeing the many forms we now 
have.——Floria.—The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).—-— 
Valence.—A curious and monstrous form of the Wood 
Anemone, which might be worth lifting and growing by 
itself. —— William Williamson.—We really cannot name 
from such scraps of leaves as you send. ——John Hewitt.— 
Leucojum vernum. 








Books received. — “The Honey Bee." Second 
edition. T. W. Cowan. Houlston & Sons, Paternoster- 
square, 
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LATE BROCCOLI. 


A CRITICAL examination of the breadths reveals 
the fact that losses have been but few during 
the past winter. This isa matter for congratu- 
lation, as late Broccoli is an important crop in 
every garden, and the few rows of plants 
grown by the amateur are as highly valued as 
are the larger breadths cultivated by the pro- 
fessional and market grower. "There is always 
а certain amount of risk attending Broccoli 
cultivation, as a very severe winter will ofttimes 
kill great numbers of the plants, but, still, 
taking the seasons on an average, the results 
are fairly successful, and the present one may 
be classed as such. The professional and 
market grower ofttimes succeed with this 
crop, it may be mentioned, where the amateur 
fails, and one of the reasons for this is the 
insistence of the latter in sowing the seed too 
early. This cannot but lead to disappoint- 
ment, because if the plants pass through the 
winter safely they turn in with the second 
early and main crop varieties, and there is 
then a dearth at the time when an abundance 
is being looked for. Another cause of failure 
with amateurs is in planting on loose and too 
heavily manured ground. This induces a very 
luxuriant growth, and should the following 
winter prove severe, the plants fall a prey to 
frost attack, their soft, succulent stems being 
unable to resist its effects. Rather strong, 
firm, and not over-manured ground suits 
Broccoli best, and the more open it is the 
better the results. This is ofttimes the reason 
why market growers bring their plants safely 
through a bad winter, while those grown in a 
walled-in garden succumb. I grow all my 
Broceoli on ground open to all four quarters 
of the wind, and have but few losses in 
consequence. 

Seep sowrNG.— The end of April for very 
cold localities and the first and second weeks in 
May in warmer districts are quite early 
enough, and it is parady with the intention of 
drawing attention to this fact that these notes 
are written. The seed-bed should be a nice, 
e, well-tilled piece of ground, free from 
*hade, and one of the first preliminaries is to 
dress the surface with wood-ashes, or, failing 
these, to give a good dusting of lime and soot, 
which should be well incorporated with the 
wA. The seed may be sown either broadcast 
or in drills drawn half an inch deep. I prefer 
| aad practice the latter method. The beds 
| шау be of any convenient width and the drills 
| dawn 1 foot apart. Whichever method of 
*owing is selected there is one important point 
| which should be insisted on, and that is thin 
| owing. Sowing the seed too thickly is the 
way to court disaster, as the plants then 
become drawn (unless they are pricked out 
into nursery s as soon as fit), and are 
useless for planting out with the view of their 
withstanding the rigours of the winter months. 
Thin sowing results in , sturdy plants 

teing obtained, and which may remain 

in the seed-beds until such time as they are 
ı ‘aly for planting in their permanent quarters, 
| While the necessity for pricking out prior to 
| 


dry weather prevails an occasional watering 
will be necessary. After the plants are through 
keep a sharp look out for the turnip-flea-beetle, 
which is very destructive in some districts. 
A slight dressing of wood-ashes is also bene- 
ficial, and if slugs are troublesome, mix some 
lime with the soot when dressing the bed with 
the letter. Aphides sometimes attack the 
plants, but it is generally only when the error 
of sowing thickly and Адар. the plants to 
become crowded is made that they put in an 
appearance. As regards varieties these are 
numerous, but from among the many grown at 
various times the following can be highly 
recommended : Leamington, Safeguard, Lau- 
ders Late White, Late Queen, Ledsham's 
Latest of All, and Model. G. P. K. 


TOMATOES IN BOXES. 


WHEN the pot-grown Tomato has the advan- 
tage of rooting through the drainage holes into 
a soil border or a cinder-covered stage, the plant 
is not so largely dependent on the soil in the pot, 
but is enabled to ramify over a larger surface, 





finding fresh food on the way. Оп a stage, 
however, where the soil receptacle affords the 
only means of subsistence, boxes show a much 
better result than pots. At the present time I 
have, growing in boxes, plants raised from seed 
in the autumn of last year, and which are now 
affording ripe fruits freely. The box-grown 
plants have much shorter-jointed growth, larger 
and more numerous trusses of fruit, and the 
watering, it may be said, is made more con- 
venient and effective. I do not advocate large 
boxes, because they are cumbersome and ugly, 
but those of about 1 foot in width, 7 inches or 
8 inches in depth, and any convenient length, 
will afford all that is needful to grow heav 
crops of Tomatoes. In this small soil. 
space, feeding becomes a necessity, for an 
examination of the boxes will reveal а 
wonderful mass of hungry-feeding fibres, 
so much so, in fact, that but little soil 
is seen.  Liquid-manure, where such a source 
is available, supplies, perhaps, all that is 
necessary, but, even given these natural 
stimulants, I have found much advantage from 
a weekly sprinkling of bone-meal. This isa 
most valuable aid, new fibres issuing almost 
Locomia A little fresh soil applied to 
the surface, too, works wonders with Tomatoes, 
and may be given with marked benefit as often 
as the space will allow. If the boxes become 
unduly filled with roots and compost, it is easy 
to form a small ridge of turf on the edges of the 
box, into which the roots at once enter. If the 
watering is carefully done for a day or two 
there is no further danger of it being removed, 
for the roots claim such a firm hold that it 
cannot be easily disturbed. This provision 
ives more space for watering and further 
eeding and the prospect of the latest-formed 
trusses is materially strengthened. Firm soil 
ensures short-jointed growth, and a crop that 
will not require so much headroom as when the 
roots ramify in loose soil. Some judgment is 
called for in dealing with the work, for, if wet 
at the time, ramming of the soil would render 


a measure of success as may reasonably be 
wished were the conditions otherwise favour- 
able. Thus, it will be observed, eloquent 
testimony can be given in favour of boxes over 
pots when other conditions are equal. W. 5. 


SPRING CABBAGE. 

WirH Kales of various kinds, Broccoli, inclu- 
ding the useful purple sprouting variety, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Cabbage Greens or Col- 
lards, to ring the changes with, many would be 
inclined to say that Cabbages could well be 
dispensed with for some time longer. This 
particular vegetable is, however, so popular 
with all classes alike, that the time when сиї- 
ting can commence is generally hailed with 
satisfaction, and nothing that is forthcoming 
from the vegetable garden at this season is 
more appreciated than spring Cabbage. Such 
being the case, growers, therefore, spare no 
effort in endeavouring to have them ready for 
table as early in spring as circumstances will 
alow. То this end, the time for sowing and 
planting is gauged according to the climatic 
conditions peculiar to individual localities, and 
in the ordinary course of events the results 
achieved are satisfactory. It is, however, when 
such seasons as that of last year have to be 
contended with, that all calculations, however 
carefully considered, are upset, for, although 
sowing and planting were carried out at the 
usual time, it was near the end of April before 
Cabbages worthy of the name were forthcoming. 
This is seven months, within a few days, from 
the time the plants were set out until they were 
ready for use; while ina normal season they 
would, of course, have been coming in quite 
four or five weeks earlier. The untoward 
character of the weather experienced last 
autumn and the early winter is the chief, if not 
the sole, cause of the delay, as the plants 
remained at a standstill for weeks together, 
and in the face of such conditions the grower is 
helpless. Happily, such seasons are not of fre- 
quent occurrence, and yet, in spite of its short- 
comings, I have never known fewer losses in 
the shape of plants bolting than in the present 
one. In looking over two breadths, one of 
1,600 plants of Ellam’s Dwarf, and the other 
700 of Flower of Spring, last week, the total 
loss is 17 for the former and none for the 
latter, a result hardly looked for when the 
length of time the plants have been planted is 
considered. Generally speaking, when growth 
becomes more rapid, on the occasion of warmer 
weather such as has prevailed since the end of 
March, many of these autumn planted Cabbages 
will, instead of hearting-in, run to flower, parti- 
cularly after a period of stagnation or arrested 
growth, and the losses from this cause will 
then ofttimes reach a high percentage. ел 








Outdoor Tomatoes.—The growing of 
Tomatoes out-of-doors must, to a great extent, 
be regarded in the light of an experiment, as 
success depends almost solely upon the weather, 
which during the last few years, at any rate, 
has not been all one would desire for an out. 
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door crop to ripen. Advantage should be 
taken of walls, especially those having a south 
aspect, and matters may be further improved 
by making use of any spare frame lights, lean- 
ing them on the wall over the plants, as any 
little help in this direction will soon be felt 
by the early blossoms, and the quicker ripening 
of the fruit. 


DWARF AND RUNNER BEANS. 


Tux first week in May may be reckoned early 
enough to sow either of these vegetables in 
open quarters, as both are soon cut to the 
zround should late May frosts occur. Dwarf 
eans require а well-manured and fairly 
sheltered piece of ground, so that the crops 
may come on as quickly as possible after the 
seeds are № the soil. А south border 
should be chosen, so that the sun may shine 
upon them the greatest part of the дау; and 
the rows should not be less than 2 feet asunder, 
even for the dwarfest varieties, neither should 
the drills be taken out too deep, 3 inches being 
ample, these being quite flat at the bottom, so 
that the seeds may be placed the same distance 
apart. Do not plant a large breadth of these 
ant any one time, except for 
market, it being much better 
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this is principally market growers, who grow 
by the acre, and find stakes impossible to get 
for so large breadths. Another sowing should 
be made towards the middle of June, these 
coming in well towards the end of August, and 
bearing until frost or rough winds destroy the 
bine. Should the bine not take to the supports, 
it pays to give the few offenders a tie with a 
strand of гаћа. Slugs are particularly fond of 
Dwarf and Runner Bean plants in their young 
state, therefore, it is necessary to soot or lime 
them as soon as they push through the soil. 
Respecting varieties, Sutton’s Best of All and 
А1 are both splendid as regards length of Bean 
and cropping qualities, so are Veitch’s Mam- 
moth Scarlet and Hackwood Park Success, the 
last noted for its earliness and heavy crops. 
The last-named is a new variety, but one which 
should be given a trial by those requiring 
heavy crops of well-shaped pods of good RE 





AUTUMN CABBAGES. 


AFTER there has been an ample supply of early 
spring and summer Cabbages obtained from 
Каш, April, Flower of Spring, First and 








to sow a few rows and often, 
аз they quickly go over in the 
warm weather. The produce 
should be gathered every other 
day, as dwarf Beans get tough 
and stringy very much sooner 
than Runners. If not required 
the same day, bunch them in 
quarter - hundreds, and place 
their ends in shallow pans of 
water in a cool fruit room, 
where they will keep fairl 

fresh for a few days, thoug 

they are much better when 
cooked the day of gathering. 
Of late there have been many 
new varieties raised, but I 
doubt whether there is much 
advance on that fairly old sort, 
Ne Plus Ultra, good alike in 
the open as well as under 
glass, it being early, а heavy 
cropper, and of most delicate 
flavour. Veitch’s Early Fa- 
vourite is also a good variety 
of superior quality when 
cooked, and is a day or two in 
advance of the former when 
both are sown on the same 
date. For general and late 
supply Canadian Wonder is 
hard to supplant, being pro- 
ifie, and carrying long pods 
suitable for exhibition, but it 
is necessary during a dry sea- 
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son to keep the plants well 

supplied with water, or the 

crop is light. This variet 

should have a few short shrubby sticks placed 

on either side of the row, to keep the bine from 

getting crippled, drawing the soil around the 

plants similar to Potatoes. Dwarf varieties 

should be sown every three weeks up to the 

end: of June, for a continuous supply. 
RUNNER BEANS.—Togrow good Runner Beans 

the ground must be well manured and deeply 


dug, or what is better still, perhaps, get out | 


trenches as for Celery, allowing a distance of 
6 feet between each row, so that plenty of light 
can reach the plants. After the trenches have 
been prepared they should be trodden moder- 
ately firm before sowing the seed, which should 
be dibbled in 4 inches to 6 inches apart. Choose 


а cool part of the garden for this crop, where it | 


is fairly level, in the event of a dry summer, 
for if allowed to suffer from drought; they yield 
u poor return for the labour bestowed upon 
them, and should have heavy applications of 
water twice each week, and а mulch of halí- 
decayed manure placed each side of the row 
should dry weather set in. Stakes should be 
laced for them to cling to before the plants 
Берн to run, and, when high enough, draw the 
soil around them, but allow a cavity all alon 

the row, to hold water. Many growers pinc 

the point out when a yard high, which causes 
the plants to shoot out below, and bear from 
the ground upwards; others pinch and allow 
them to grow without stakes of any kind, but 





French Bean Canadian Wonder. 


Best, Offenham, Defiance, and Market 
Favourite, Peas and tender Beans, with other 
choice summer vegetables, furnish the table 
abundantly, Cauliflowers especially being the 
best of the Brassica family. But with the 
advent of cooler weather, even though there 
be plenty of Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and 
Brussels Sprouts, there is again a strong desire 
to have Сабаев, and it is then that Defiance 
again, All Heart, L'Etampes, St. John’s Day, 
and others, for Cabbages are numerous, come 
in so admirably and are so acceptable. The 
Cabbage is essentially а hardy, cool weather 
vegetable, yet wants to be eaten when in full 

rowth and before the heads have become too 
Pard and solid, as then so much cooking is 
needed that flavour is apt to be lost in the 
boiling. 

To have these autumn Cabbages it is well to 
sow seed during May, with a successionalsowing 
in June. Whatever other variety be selected, 
| St. John’s Day certainly should be one to give 
good medium-sized heads up to Christmas or 
even later. After that the best of all the 
| Cabbage tribe are the Coleworts, of which, both 
Hardy Green and The Rosette, a sowing should 
be made early in June and a second one at the 
end of the month. Sowings need for small 
gardens be quite small ones; but it is so 
important as well as profitable t» have succes- 
sional sowing and planting. All sowings 
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should be made in shallow drills 12 inches 
apart. Where birds give trouble in pulling up 
the seeds, if no nets are at disposal, strain 
black cotton three or four times along just 
over the drills 2 inches from the ground. For 
this purpose short drills are best. Sow thinly, 
as then the plants can grow strong before it is 
needful to lift and transplant them. Cabbages 
of this kind follow well after early Potatoes, 
Peas, or other removed summer crops. They 
may be put in fairly close together, as in no 
case are large heads desirable. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Medal for cottage garden.—A carter, 
named Charles Bridgewater, employed at 
Birtley, Witley, Lord Derby’s country seat, 
has been presented with the Silver Knightian 
Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
having obtained the highest number of points 
in the county of Surrey for the excellence of his 
cottage garden. This is the first time during 
the hundred years of its existence that the 
society has presented this medal for cottage 
gardening. 

Hoeing Potato plots.—As a rule, 
gardeners are anxious to run the Dutch hoe 
through early Potato plots as soon as growth 
is sufficiently advanced that the rows can be 
discerned. During the prevalence of frosty 
nights, however, care is needed in this matter, 
yp the tops are covered with flower-pots or 
other protection at eventide. I have frequently 
noticed that where the ground has been stirred 
with the hoe late in the day, frost wrought 
much more mischief than where no hoeing had 
been done, and that where the plots were side 
byside. If the day is fine and sunny and the 
hoeing is done, say immediately after break. 
fast, the surface again becomes quite dry 
before nightfall, which makes all the баео 
І prefer, however, at such times to let the 
surface remain untouched until the nights alter 
for the better, even if small weeds make a 
little headway.—J. 


The Black Dolphin.—Of all the Bean 


tribe none suffer so much outdoors from attacks 





of insect pests as do Broad or Long Pod Beans 
from the black aphis or Dolphin. Unfortun- 
ately, little seems to be done with Bean plants 
to keep these insects at bay, and it is only 
when they are suddenly seen to have coated 
the tops of the stems in myriads that anything 
is done to destroy them. If the plants have 
attained to a height of from 24 feet to 3 feet, 
it is well to pinch off the young succulent tops, 
as the insects favour these most. If the tops 
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have become infested first, they should be very 
carefully gathered into a pail and then scalded. 
But it is well before the insects are seen, to 
spray the tops with Tobacco-water, and whilst 
damp to dust with Tobacco -powder. Broad 
Beans should always be sown early, and then 
on strong, deep, holding ground, where they 
are less susceptible to insect attacks.— D. 


Mustard and Cress.—How few amongst 
amateurs and cottage gardeners who grow Mus- 
tard and Cress take the trouble to cover up their 
seeds closely with paper so as to exclude light. 
Not only is germination quicker, but growth is 
quicker and more even also. Market growers 
of this small salading sow seeds right on 
the surface of rich soil, press it well down by 
boards, water it, then cover it up close in the 
frames or houses with bast mats. "These the 
salading, as it grows, lifts up, and, light being 
thus excluded, the salading is all the more 
tender, yet is less hot in the mouth than is that 
grown in fulllight. Whether the seed be sown 
in boxes, 8 in house or frame, or under 
handlights, or quite outdoors, it should always 
be covered closely with paper, which, as it 
grows, it will lift up, and it can then be 
removed. Generally, market growers use the 
cheap seed of Rape to sow in place of Mustard. 
It is milder also, and that is to many a recom- 
mendation. —A. D. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods 
and Home Landscape. Printed in lı ty on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 


price 218. ; post paid, 22s. 
Covers for bindin, the nine parta for 1903 are also 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE ALABAMA SNOW WREATH 
(NEVIUSIA ALABAMENSIS). 


A DECIDEDLY pretty shrub when at its best; 
but, at the same time, it has not in this country 
roved so valuable as was anticipated when 
fist introduced, though in man rts of the 
United States it occupies one of the toremost 
places among flowering shrubs. In a state of 
nature it occurs only in Alabama, and even 
there it is by no means common ; but it is 
quite hardy as far north as the Arnold Arbore- 
tum at Massachusetts. The hot, dry summers 
of the American continent, by which means 
the wood is thoroughly ripened so that the 
winter's cold has no effect, suit it better than 
our dull, humid climate, for though, as stated 
above, it is decidedly pretty, yet at the same 
time we have many flowering shrubs much 
superior to it. Botanically, the Neviusia is 
nearly related to Spiræa, both belonging to the 









the “ Dictionary of Gardening” for its intro- 
duction. Ол this side of the Atlantic it was, 
I believe, first put into commerce by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, in (I think) the year 1882. 
In its early days I employed it for flowering 
under glass, to which treatment it readily 
responds, but it did not long hold its own for 
this purpose. 

As bearing out my remark that it is in 
America far superior as a flowering shrub to 
what it is here, I will conclude with a few 
words from a Washington correspondent : 
“This shrub in its native mountains or in the 
middle States is a most beautiful one. About 
the early part of May the bushes of it are 
covered with flowers of the purest snow-white. 
The small flowers, from their immense num- 
bers, purity, and airiness, could be likened in 
justice to waves of flickering snow. No writer 
in Great Britain who has not been in a drier 
and warmer atmosphere than his own can have 
any conception of the beauty of many flower- 
ing shrubs in this warm, dry climate, where no 


The Alabama Snow Wreath (Neviusia alabamensis). 


natural order Rosacew. It forms a freely- 
branched shrub from 4 feet to 6 feet in height, 
clothed with ovate, much serrated leaves of a 
pale green tint. The flowers are remarkable 
trom the fact that there are no petals, the 
ornmental features thereof consisting in the 
crowd of long, prominent stamens, which, in 
America, are said to be of the purest white, but 
here they are tinged with green. Being borne 
in clusters at the points of the shoots, a well- 
flowered example has a remarkably plumose 
appearance, as may be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration. It does best in an open loam 
and a warm position ; indeed, it is more fitted 
fora wall plant than as a shrub in the open 
ground, 

PROPAGATION is readily effected by means of 
cutti formed of the half-ripened shoots, 
dibbled into of sandy soil and kept close 
and shaded in a frame till rooted. It flowers 
each spring on the herbaceous ground wall at 
Kew; in fact, I have a note of it being in 
bloom there in 1882, which is the date given in 





| white flowers such as of this Neviusia are ever 


tinged with green, as is frequently the case in 
Britain." X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rhododendrons failing.—Three or four years 
ago I planted a good many choice Rhododendrons. The 
natural soil was a rich, loose loam, but I mixed with this 
a compost made up of black peat, a little sand, and leat- 
mould, and in which I have for many years planted suc- 
cessfully. Now I find that several of the Rhododendrons 
are failing, the bark splits, and eventually comes off the 
stems, and in course of time they die. Can you tell me 
the cause of this and the cure for it ?—V. A. 

[It is very difficult to assign any good reason 
without seeing the plants. Are you sure that 
the plants are moist enough at the roots? 
Rhododendrons are, as a rule, safe from over- 
dryness at the roots until August ; then, if the 
weather should be dry, a good soaking of water 
twice a week, and a mulch, over the roots, of 
half-rotten manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in 
thickness, will maintain them in health. Some 
shade is helpful to Rhododendrons, all the more 





so in dry soils aud in districts with slight rain- 
fall. It may be that your plants have been 
grafted. Is there any lime in the soil?] 


Berberis Darwini in raised posi- 
tions.—Much of the value of many ornamental 
plants depends on the position they are placed 
in, and this a pues to this, the best of all the 
Berberises. f ave a big bush of this many 
feet high and wide, growing on the side of a 
hill in the pleasure grounds. It is sufficiently 
high to bring it just above the eye when it 1s 
seen at its best. Mixed with a few bits of Spiræa 
prunifolia, I have sprays of this Berberis in a 
vase in а raised position in my room, and the 
effect is very fine. In some soils, especially 
where heavy or cold, this Berberis does not 
thrive well. It was never very happy with me 
when planted in beds without anything to 
lighten the natural soil, growing for a year or 
two and then getting very stunted. When 
making some alterations some years , ib 
occurred to me to plant several on the side of 
the hill, having seen it doing grandly in the 
pleasure grounds at Bournemouth. 
Accordingly I had some light soil 
added before they were planted. 
The growth is now vigorous, and 
I can cut shoots 3 feet long and 
full of bloom from last year's 
growth. These plants are stand- 
ing alone, and are far more beau- 
tiful than when crowded amongst 
other things in beds and borders. 
—J. CROOK. 

Forsythias and the birds. 
— Тһе Forsythia is amongst the 
most beautiful of early-blooming 
shrubs, and, from the colour bein 
so bright, it lights up the surround- 
ings, especially when it can be 
associated with evergreen plants. 
Unfortunately, I am not able to 
enjoy it in this way, as the birds 
destroy the buds. During the 
past five or six years I have had scarcely 
enough sprays to fill vases for decoration. 
I have several large bushes in different 
positions in shrub beds, but in each the birds 
destroy the buds, except on a few long, 
slender shoots, that hang down, so that they 
cannot get a footing to pick out the buds. 
During February the bullfinches work them to 
such a degree that the ground is covered with 
the buds. Many other shrubs suffer in the 
same way with me. The only way out of the 
difficulty I can see is {о do as several of my 
neighbours are doing, namely, grow it on а 
wall.—-DoRSET. 


Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata).—I was pleased to find a note anent 
this beautiful sweetly-scented, flowering shrub, 
with illustration, in the issue of April 30, 
and quite agree with all that is said regarding 
its merits, both as to hardiness and free- 
blossoming. Bushes of it out in the open as 
well as trained specimens on a wall came 
through the past winter unscathed with me, 
while some Myrtles near by, which had a 
protection of canvas during the hardest of the 
weather, havelostthe majority oftheirleaves. It 
is, as the writer of the note states, a more hardy 
shrub than many imagine, and is not employed 
nearly so much for covering house and garden 
walls asitsmeritsdeserve. Planted againsta wall 
having a south or south-western aspect and in 
full sunshine, a single plant will soon cover 
a respectable area of wall space, and reward 
its owner with a plentiful crop of its fragrant 
Orange-like blossoms each spring. I once had 
a fine specimen in my charge which produced 
a great wealth of flowers every spring, and 
have also seen it in luxuriant health іп 
North Wales. Many run away with the idea 





that it is a t-loving plant, and I have 
seen it t before now almost, if not 
entirely, in that material. My experience is 


that it will grow in almost any kind of garden 
soil, and the plants alluded to above are all 
planted in rather heavy loamy soil, the roots 
receiving a share of the manure, which is dug 
in each spring for the benefit of the herbaceous 
lants occupying the front portion of the 
rder in which they are growing. A too 
strict system of training should not be followed, 
as if the main and largest of the side branches 
are secured to the wall, this will suffice to hold 
the shrub in place.—A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ROSES. 


SOME NEW ROSES. 

WILL you be good enough to give in GARDENING a list of 
recent Roses, which, in your opinion, are worth adding to 
one’s collection? Any observations as to habit of growth, 
etc., will be appreciated. You were kind enough to do 
this last year, and I got most of the varieties you recom- 
mended. ‘With the exception of Lady Roberts all were 
satisfactory ; but this particular Rose seems a bad grower, 
and the only two flowers it bore last summer were a 
whitish-yellow. Is it really as as the raisers claim ? | 
I wanted to have a small bed of it, but am doubtful 
whether it is really worth it.—FRANK THOMAS. 

[In continuation of notes on new Roses, which 
appeared in GARDENING for October 18, 1902, I | 
have pleasure in recommending the following 
as worthy additions to our collection. I must 
admit there is TEE in this selection that | 
can be rightly adjudg as being of surpassing 
excellence, such as Frau Karl Druschki, of the 
selection above alluded to ; but a trial of some 
of these novelties outdoors may prove them to 
be better than was anticipated. I should also 
add that a new Rose may be very fine as seen 
on à maiden or one-year-old plant, but when 
cut-back fail to maintain the high encomiums 
first passed upon it. So that in giving my 
opinion as regards novelties, I do so under some 
reservation, and I hope my comments will prove 
to be maintained upon further trials. As regards 
Lady Roberts not turning out quite so well as 
you expected, I am afraid this Rose will not 
develop the high colour outdoors which it does 
when forced under glass. As you probably are 
aware, Lady Roberts is a sport from Anna 
Ollivier, and maintains, like most sports, the 
same habit of growth as the parent variety, so 
that if your plants proved weakly, this was 
owing to their smallness when planted, as I 
always find Anna Ollivier a splendid grower 
outdoors. І should not condemn Lady Roberts, 
because I believe when it attains age, say three 
years or four years old, and the plants have 

ood strong wood, that it will prove a grand 
se. You will find the highest-coloured 
flowers upon half-standards or standards, and 
the colour will intensify towards autumn. 
Liberal doses of liquid-manure to well-estab- 
lished plants aid the colour of all Roses 
considerably. Taking the varieties in alphabet- 
ical order, my first to name is : 

ALICE GRAHAM.—It is not a new colour, 
ivory-white tinted salmon, but it is а fine 
exhibition flower of vigorous growth. 

Arps PILLAR is a welcome addition, mainly 
on account of its colour, which is rich velvety 
crimson, a colour much wanting in the Hybrid 
Teas. It is a fine Pillar Rose, the blooms 
being almost que enough for exhibition. The 
foliage is handsome and attractive. 

BLUSH RAMBLER, with its two rows of petals, 
is proving an excellent variety in the forcing- 
house. The plants flower from base to summit, 
and the fine trusses of blush-pink blossoms are 
most attractive. 

COMTESSE DE CAYLA is a China Rose of 
the Mme. Eugene Resal type, only of a more 
intense colour, reddish-orange, shaded car- 
mine. It is a very beautiful kind. 

CLIMBING SPORTS of Mme. de Watteville and 
Papa Gontier are both excellent additions to 
our conservatory climbers, and also for south 
or west walls outside. All who know both of 
the Roses in the original form will appreciate 
the value of these two new climbers. 

ELISA RoBICHON is one of the largest-flowered 
of the Wichuriana race yet obtained. Its blos- 
soms are as large as a Tea Rose; colour lilac- 
rose, with yellow shading; foliage beautiful, 
glossy, and small. 

ELIZABETH Kitro. — A pretty Н. Tea that 
will be much admired for massing. Its colour 
resembles that of Mme. Abel Chatenay, with 
the growth of Mme. Jules Grolez. 

FARBENKONIGIN.—A variety of remarkable 
colouring, and well deserving of its appellation. 
It is something in the way of Grand Duc de 
Luxembourg, but the colour is more intense, 
almost a ex а 

FLORENCE PEMBERTON will, I believe, prove 
as good a Rose as Bessie Brown and Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, which originated with the 
same raisers, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. 
The petals are of an enormous size and of great 
depth. The colour is creamy-white, delicately 
shaded with pink. The growth is excellent. 

Freau LiLLA RANTENSTRAUCH is a German 
Rose of much promise, The colour is coppery- 








| Caledon, and 


yellow; buds long and pointed, and very 
sweet. I believe this to be first-rate, but would 
prefer to give it another season's trial before 
finally pronouncing. 

FRAU PETER LAMBERT would be an excellent 
Rose if we were hard up for pink varieties, As 
it is, I do not see that it is wanted, but yet 
there is a distinctness about the Rose one 
cannot overlook. 

GERTRUDE is a sport from Countess of 
its parent’s excellent 
qualities of form and growth, and is identical 
in all saye colour, which is blush-pink. 

Ivory.—This beautiful Rose will be most 
useful to exhibitors. They have already found 
Golden Gate valuable, its wide flowers giving 
an air of importance to a box of blooms, and 
now Ivory, which is an ivory-white sport of 
Golden Gate, will add another good kind to the 
somewhat small list of real exhibition Teas. 

LaDy WaTERLOW is a vigorous- growing 
variety suitable for climbing. It is a cross 
between Mme. Marie Lavallee and La France 
de 'S9. Although wanting in fulness, the 
variety is charming in tinting, and also in its 
white semi-double flowers. The three new 

IRISH SINGLE Roses have so recently been 
reviewed in these columns that it will only be 
necessary to name them here as worthy novel- 
ties for all who can find room for such Koses. 

LIGNE ARENBERG is a Hybrid Tea of much 
promise for the exhibitor, but I doubt whether 
it is vigorous enough for ordinary garden cul- 
ture. The colour is satin-white, flowers very 
large and full, and well formed. It is a cross 
between Souvenir du President Carnot and 
Golden Gate. 

Mme. PAUL OLIVIER is a very beautiful 
Hybrid Tea in the way of Mme. avery: but 
with a shading of delicate mauve. I have not 
yet tested the variety outdoors, but the blooms 
under glass were distinct and most promising. 

MARGUERITE GUILLOT is a creamy-white 
Caroline Testout. This latter grand Rose is 
stamping its impress upon a large number of 
the introductions of the present day, and as 

arden varieties they are extremely valuable. 
One could wish the tribe possessed more 
nce. 

ME. N. LEVvAVASSEUR.—-À pretty Poly- 
antha Rose, perhaps the best of its colour in 
the dwarf section of these lovely little minia- 
ture Roses. It is not a very great advance on 
Perle des Rouges, but yet is worth planting. 

Mrs. В. L. Rose is one of those exquisitel 
coloured Tea Roses which seem to combine all 
the tints of the rainbow. It is a good grower, 
and should prove a worthy addition to this 
group. 

NELLY Briand has a fine flower, but it is a 
poor grower. It partakes much of the cl aras- 
ter of its rent, Souvenir du Pres deit 
Carnot, and, I think, for indoor work, it will 
surpass this latter variety. I cannot yet speak 
of its usefulness or otherwise outdoors. 

Pact Lepe.—A curiously coloured Hybrid 
Tea, but also a very beautiful one. зар 
reddish-apricot with yellow shading would 
best describe its colour. It is very free in 
growth and also very perpetual. 

PERLE DES NEIGES is a climbing Multiflora 
Rose, said to be a free and continuous bloomer, 
with snow-white double blossoms, produced in 
large corymbs. It will be a most useful addi- 
tion to the free-growing Roses. The plants 
now blooming in pots produce the trusses of 
bloom quite down to the base, which renders 
such plants of much decorative value. This 
Rose will be welcome as one well fitted for 
hedges and such-like purposes, also for pillars. 

PRINCESSE CHARLES DE LIGNE is a cross 
between Marquise Litta and Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay. The blossoms of this variety are of the 
form and substance of Marquise Litta, but the 
influence of the pollen parent is clearly seen in 
the more delicate colouring and in the better 
growth. 

SENATEUR BELLE is another of Mons. Pernet 
Ducher's productions, and, although good, this 
Rose seems to run the other kinds very close. 
However, I shall suspend my verdict until I see 
it outdoors. 

SOUVENIR D’HELENE.—A salmon-white Caro- 
line Testout apparently, and а good variety, 
too. One that promises well. 

ТЕА RAMBLER.—A decided acquisition, and 
a most dainty climber. Under glass it has 
flowered beautifully, the tiny little buds 








resembling the dwarf Polyantha Petite Con- 
stante. If this Rose prove to be late flowering, 
it must become a general favourite, and even if 
it only blossoms once in the season, it will still 
be very useful. The foliage at once proclaims 
the Rose to be a perfect cross between Crimson 
Rambler and a Tea Rose. 

WALTHAM RAMBLER is a worthy addition to 
the free-growing Multiflora race. Its hu 
panicles of single blossoms are a most lovely 
picture, and when well done in the matter of 
soil and manure there is no single Rose to sur- 
pass Waltham Rambler in beauty, and also in 
lasting power.—Rosa. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Gloire de Dijon in Pot.—I should like to 
know the best treatment for a Gloire de Dijon in a pot. I 
have one nailed Кыл а wall in a lean-to conservatory 
(south aspect), and though it has thrown out a number of 
buds, I notice, lately, many of the young leaves are turn- 
ing yellow, and fall off, and others seem to droop and curl 
up. There are no signs of green-fly, and it is kept 
thoroughly moist, and occasionally well syringed. The 
pot is a 10-inch one. This is the first year I have had it, but 
believe it was about three years old when I purchased it, 
when it appeared quite healthy. I want the Rose, if pos- 
sible, to cover the brick wall, and thought a climbing 
Gloire would answer this pur] . What is the reason of 
this apparent failure '!—J. B. EC 

[You explain the reason why the young 
foliage turns yellow and falls when you say the 
plant is kept thoroughly moist. There is 
nothing more harmful to pot-Roses than over- 
watering. If you turned out the ball of earth 
and examined the roots, you would find many 
of the little rootlets quite rotten, and the evil 
is reflected in the decaying foliage. Weshould 
advise you to be more careful in the watering. 
Do not give any water until the pot, when 
topped with the knuckles, gives out a clear, 
bell-like sound. When this occurs, you will 
probably find one watering insufficient, but it 
will need to be repeated after the lapse of a 
few minutes. Mulching the surface soil, after 
slightly loosening it with a little well-rotted 
manure, will tend to check undue evaporation. 
Being in such a warm position as a south wall 
you would do well to protect the pot from the 
sun’s rays by standing on the sunny side a 
thin board or sheet of paper. You would 
ensure а better growth if you could plant it 
out in a well prepared hole near the wall. 
Such a position could be soon arranged if the 
path does not interfere with the work. "Take 
out the soil to a depth of 3 feet each way, then 

ut in 6 inches of rubble, such as clinkers, 
large stones, or crocks, then place some turf 
Grass downwards on the stones, and fill up 
hole with well prepared compost of loam and 
cow-manure, with a handful or two of bone- 
meal thrown in, and all well mixed together. 
Planted thus, either at onceor next season, the 
plant, when it regains its activity, will quiekly 


cover the wall with vigorous, healthy 
growths.] 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Chrysanthemums. —Will you kindly give 
names in your paper of about half-a-dozen Chrysanthe- 
mums, assorted, in colours, of which four must be Japan- 
ese, for outdoor culture? District near sea in South Wales, 
and specially favourable, being very free from frosts, and 
sheltered from north and east winds.—W™a. Tuomas. 

[You cannot do better than get Mme. Marie Masse, 
Crimson Marie Masse, Ralph Curtis, Rabbie Burns, 
Parisiana, and White Quintus.] 

Decorative Chrysanthemums їп 
6-inch роїз. —І frequently meet with people 
who do not grow the mid-season Chrysanthe 
mums, and give as their reason their inability 
to accommodate, in their small houses, plants 
in 8-inch and 10-inch pots. In the case of 
plants for supplying cut bloom, and for home 
decoration, a Ee e sized pot is not an absolute 
necessity ; indeed, if 6-inch pots are used, these 
will be found to answer very well. The great- 
est difficulty, I think, one has to face with 
small pots for Chrysanthemums, is that of 
supplying sufficient water during the summer ; 
but even this can be overcome if the pots are 
plunged in the soil or ashes, and this will pre- 
vent, to a great extent, the loss of foliage, 
which, to plants grown mainly for decoration, 
is a serious drawback. In view of the near 
approach of the season for finally potting the 
plants, I send this note to any who may be 
growing plants, and who may be hampered in 
the matter of room in the winter, by reason of 
bedding and other plants being in the house. 
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It isa point that a good many, who, growing, 
perhaps, for the first time, may overlook ; but 
it is one that many trade growers are adopting 
much more than formerly, as, from a sale point 
of view, it is easy to dispose of plants in 
handy-sized pots. —' TowNsMAN. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grub in en.—Would you kindly tell me what 
is the name of the enclosed grub? Isit harmful? There 
are a great many оѓ them in the gárden.—Mns. BROWN. 


[The so-called grub which you enclosed is 


one of the centipedes, which are carnivorous | 





of the wireworms (Agriotes lineatus), one of 
the commonest species. They are the grubs ef 
one of the skip-jack beetles, and are most 
injurious insects, as they feed on the roots of so 
many kinds of plants. It is no use using any 
insecticides, as, when they are at the roots of a 


plant, it is impossible to kill them by these | 
You must either pick them out from | 


means. 
among the roots, or allure them away by bury- 
ing small slices of Turnips, Carrots, Mangolds, 


or Potatoes, near the plants, just below the | 


surface of the soil Thrust a small wooden 
skewer into each of these traps, so that you 
may be able to tell where they are hidden, and 
examine them every morning. Youcan also use 


The Paper-white Narciss (Narcissus papyraceus). 


creatures, feeding оп insects and other animal | 
food, and this species is furnished, like the 
others, with poison fangs, which would not be 
of any use except as а means of defence to 
creatures which feed on vegetable matter. I 
am of opinion that this species (Geophilus 
longicornis) is not harmful in gardens. must 
admit that individuals have been found under 
very suspicious circumstances, but I expect 
that the plants were injured by some insects 
or other which these centipedes had 
destroyed. I cannot, however, speak posi- 
tively on this point.—G- S.] 
Wireworms.—1 should be glad to know what 


inser: losed is? It seems to do plenty of mischief. 
Woe can tart at it, for it lives in the roots of plants ?— 


1хїймАйҮ NURSE. p = 
[The insect you enclosed is a specimen of one 





small pieces of oil-cake in the same manner, as 
the wireworms are very fond of it. —G. S. S.] 

Insects destroying Raspberries.—I should be 
glad of any information through your valuable paper con- 
cerning the enclosed grub or insect, which I found was 
eating the heart of the Raspberry-cane, and also into the 
cane itself, thus destroying the Raspberry crop.—En- 
QUIRER, St. Austell. 

[The insects attacking the shoots of your 
Raspberries are the caterpillars of a very pretty 
little moth (Lampronia rubiella). You had 
better at once cut off all the infested shoots, 
and burn them. The life-history of this insect 
is rather curious. The moth lays her eggs in 
the receptacle or core of the fruit. The pre- 
sence of the caterpillar when hatched does not 
injure the fruit in any way, but when it is ripe 
the caterpillar eats its way out and descends 








the canes, and at their base, where more or less 
rubbish collects, they spin a cocoon round 
themselves, remaining in it until the following 
spring when they ascend the canes and make 
their way into the young leaf-buds, and so into 
the shoots, in which they become chrysalides. 
During the winter all dead leaves, etc., should 
be removed from the bottom of canes and from 
among the old stumps left when the canes were 
thinned, and some sand, soaked in paraffin oil, 
thrown among them, so as to destroy any of 
the hibernating caterpillars which may be 
there.—G. S. S.] 

Insects eating Rose shoots.—Will you kindly 
tell me the name of the enclosed insects, and how I can 
destroy them? There are hun- 
dreds of them in my garden. I 
found them eating the shoots as 
they appear on my Rose-trees and 
other plants, —ELLis GRIFFITH. 

[The insect which is in- 
juring your Roses and 
other plants is one of the 
weevils (Cneorrhinus gem- 
minatus). I am sorry that 
it has no English name. 
The best thing that you 
can do is to shake the 
plants which they are 
nttacking over an open 
umbrella or a sheet, and 
then throw all the beetles 
you can collect into a vessel 
partly filled with water, on 
the top of which should be 
floated a little paraflin-oil ; 
or they may be caught on 
newly-painted or tarred 
boards or sheets of metal. 
Many of the weevils only 
feed at night time, but I do 
not know what the habits 
of this species are in this 
respect, for, as far as I 
know, it has not been 
recognised as a garden pest 
before. Weevils are very 
tenacious of life, and spray- 
ing or syringing the plants 
with an insecticide would 
not, I imagine, be of the 
slightest service. — G. S. 8.] 


INDOOR PLANTS, 





THE PAPER- WHITE 
NARCISSUS (NARCIS- 
SUS PAPYRACEUS). 

As a rule, the Paper-white 
Narcissus does not thrive 
in the open air in English 
gardens, as, coming into 
growth late in autumn, 
it is crippled and injured 
by the winter frosts. Now 
and then a bulb or two 
may exist and flower fairly 
well on a warm border, 
where the frost is kept at 
bay by the proximity of 
hot-water pipes. In Italy 
acres of this plant and the 
common single and double 
yellow Daffodils, as also 
the Roman Hyacinth, are 
grown and sent to the 
more northern parts of 
Europe for pot culture апа: 
forcing into early bloom. 
The bulbs of the Paper- 
white Narcissus are large 
and shapely in form, and of a glossy chestnut 
hue, sometimes approaching black. We have 
here an anomaly, as the Narcissus, which has 
decidedly the blackest bulbs, produces the 
whitest flowers. Bulbs facet in August may, 
quite easily, be had in bloom early in Novem- 
ber, and they are cheap enough to enable any- 
one to grow them. 


Primula obconica rosea.— This Primula 
in its many shades of colour has much to 
recommend it, although in some cases an 
irritation of the skin is set up when handling 
the plants. Ihave also found after handling 
the plants in fertilising the blooms of P. sinensis, 
that if I touch my face or eyes before I wash 
my hands, an irritation for some little time 
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is caused. From a decorative point of view we 
can hardly afford to give up the culture of P. 
obconica, seeing the improvement made in the 
colours. Many think this depends on the 
culture, and I admit this does influence the 
colour. А friend last year sent me some plants 
in which the colour was a deep rosy-red, the 
blooms also of good form. I have seen many 
selections exhibited in London and elsewhere 
during the past two years, but none of them 
equals this selection for colour.—J. C. F. 


HARDY PLANTS IN POTS FOR COLD 
HOUSE. 

I HAVE a glasshouse without heat, 33 feet by 15 feet. АП 
half-hardy things die during winter. I wish to grow some 
hardy perennials in same in pots. You are always ready 
to give information when needed. Kindly give me a list of 
things that will stand the winter in above and do well in 
pots ?—SUNBURY, 

[There is quite a wealth of material suited 
to such a house as you possess, and with a 
desire to extend this very simple yet pleasant 
way of enjoying not a few of the best of early 
hardy flowers, we willingly give you a list of 
those things that may so be grown. In the 
perennial and alpine portion you could not 
start at a better time than the present, and it 
is on obtaining the plants now and getting 
them established in pots or pans during the 
summer that much ol the display for another 
year depends. This is most important perhaps 
in the alpine section, in which alone there is a 
large amount of valuable material flowering 
from the middle of January onwards. From 
your letter we gather you are a beginner in this 
work, and for this reason we give you a list 
only of those plants that are easily grown. In 
growing such things you will quickly discover 
how very helpful a cold-frame is in assisting to 
maintain a constant supply of flowering plants, 
while a sheltered corner for plunging pans of 
small bulbous things would also greatly assist. 
As the house is of good size, we presume you 








would prefer to embrace all classes of plants, 
that is, bulbous, tuberous, alpine, and peren- 
nial, of all grades flowering not later than 
May. Of bulbous plants you have a great choice 
—Chionodoxa, Scilla, Fritillaria (especially 
Е. Meleagris vars.), Snowdrops, Daffodils, the 
early Irises (as Tauri, Heldreichi, reticulata, 
Histrio, etc.), Anemones (such as blanda, 
nemorosa vars., fulgens), and others. In short, 
anything you may fancy in bulbous plants 
would do quite well for the purpose, ad need 
not be gone into, as the e autumn will be 
quite soon enough. There is, however, so 
much beauty in many of these plants, and of a 
kind much improved by the kind of structure 
you possess, that you should at least embrace 
а selection of them. We will give you a select 
list later if you wish. Among the important 
things for such a house, Iris stylosa and its 
white form are very fine and valuable when in 
flower for cutting. Good examples of Megasea 
cordifolia purpurea, with any other forms, are 
welcome, whether as flowering plants or for 
foliage, as also any of the Iris pumila vars., 
for which and the Megasea pans would be 
best, Tiarella cordifolia, Phlox Nelsoni, P. 
amena, P. divaricata, P. frondosa, Primula 
marginata, P. megasemwfolia, P. frondosa, P. 
denticulata and P. d. alba, P. japonica, P. 
Sieboldi, the last two are moisture - loving. 
Alpine Auriculas would also be very beautiful. 
Aubrietias, suchas tauricola, Leichtlini, Achillea 
rupestris, A. umbellata, for foliage, as the 
flowering is in July, would also do. "Then, in 
the Saxifragas, you have the choice of S. longi- 
folia, at all times beautiful, S. Cotyledon, S. C. 
pyramidalis, S. apiculata, S. Burseriana, S. B. 
major, S. cochlearis, S. Rhei, S. R. superba, 
S. Guildford Seedling, S. Wallacei, S. hyp- 
noides elegantissima, and many more. Shortia 
galacifolia, Anemone pulsatilla, A. sylvestris, 
А. s. fl.-pl., Iberis sempervirens, I. correfolia, 
such Columbines as Aquilegia cwrulea, A. 
californica, and the hybrids between this and 
A. cerulea, are also useful. 


"These are a few of the many you could have, 
and by raising the Columbines from seeds and 
potting them into 8-inch pots to flower, a very 
pretty effect could be secured. These are 
easily grown subjects, and for the most part of 
a showy character, as opposed to the miffy and 
very minute kinds. There are, however, such 
essential things as the early Cyclamen, C. 
Coum in variety, С. Atkinsi, etc., that are too 





beautiful to be omitted. You may with every 
advantage employ large pans for a selection of 
Tufted Pansies, while pots of Violets, specially 
grown for the purpose, would be more than 
welcome. The majority of those now given 
are of such a nature as to benefit by being 
prepared in spring for the next year's flower- 
ing, growing the plants meanwhile in the 
open, and housing them before the winter sets 
in. Christmas Roses, for example, should not 
now be potted ; these are best when potted up 
in August or early September. It would depend 
entirely upon your own desires in the matter, 
but if you wished to continue a display 
throughout the greater part of the year there 
is no group of plants calculated to give greater 
satisfaction than Lilies, and by having a good 
selection the house may for a long time be gay 
with these alone. 

If the views now expressed are not in agree- 
ment with your own, and you require flowering 
things for given periods only, you had best 
write us again, —E. J.] 





CHRYSANTHEMUM HALLERI 
MAXIMUM. 


I Grow this kind principally for blooming to 
follow the late Chrysanthemums. This year I 
had plants a mass of flower during the first four 
months in the year. My plants were in pots 
from 6 inches up to 12 inches. When large 
plants are put in dwelling rooms at this season 
they produce a fine effect. My large plants are 
cut in close about June, and when starting to 
grow they are potted on. When established 
they are grown in full sun. Cuttings rooted 
during the spring, grown freely through the 
summer, aud kept pinched in, are by the 
autumn nice plants. All the stock receives cold- 
house treatment through the autumn. The 
main thing is to well ripen the growth. No 
pinching should be given after the middle of 
September. About the close of the year, if 
given slight warmth in a light house, they soon 
come into full bloom. 

Plants to bloom during May and onward 
should be rooted during the autumn, keeping 
them close to the glass in store pots till early 
in the year, when they should be potted into 
4-inch pots, growing them in a genial warmth. 
When full of roots pot into 5-inch, 6-inch, or 
7-inch pots to bloom. The plants seen in 
florists’ shops in spring are grown in this way, 
and given manure-water freely in their latter 
stages. Ilike them in spring in 4-inch jon to 
drop into small vases. Being gross feeders 
they need a rich larder, and should be potted 
in strong loam, with something to open it if 
very heavy. Few flowering plants are more 
beautiful for growing in big pots, tubs, ete., 
for placing on terraces, etc., in theopen garden 
in summer. Some years ago I grew them in 
paraffin tubs cut in half. For this purpose I 
grew frutescens grandiflorum and the one 
above named. I keep the maggot under by 
syringing with clear soot water. In a cold- 
house the plants are not so prone to it as when 
in heat. Dorset. 





HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 


Охк of the commonest mistakes in growing 
herbaceous Calceolarias is that of sowing the 
seed late and endeavouring to make up for 
lost time by keeping the young seedlings in 
heat, thereby making them more liable to 
attacks of green-fly. In order to have plants 
in bloom next April, seed may be sown at the 
end of May or beginning of June, using a com- 
post of friable loam, leaf-soil, and silver-sand, 

issing this through a sieve. The seed should 
зе sown very thinly and only just covered with 
soil. Watering needs careful attention. If 
there is sufficient, moisture in the soil at the 
time of sowing, it will be advisableto withhold 
water for a time, but the other extreme of 
letting the soil become dust dry must be 
avoided. It should also be remembered that 
the pans or boxes containing the seed should 
be properly drained, and over the crocks the 
rough compost should be placed. The germi- 
nation of the seed will be greatly aided if the 
pan is covered by a sheet die under which 
has been placed white paper, which, while not 
excluding light, will conserve moisture. As 
soon as the seedlings appear, the glass should 
be slightly raised so as not to impede their 
progress, also for the admissiou of air. Moss 





may be used, but in my opinion the other 
method is preferable. Let the plants havea 
shift into 24-inch pots as soon as they have 
well into the second leaf, and shift ugain as 
soon as necessary into 5-inch pots. During the 
summer they should be kept in a frame having 
a north aspect, and have frequent syrin rings 
overhead to keep them in condition sat free 
from green-fly, the pots standing on a bed of 
ashes. Seven-inch or 8-inch pots will suffice 
for the final shift, and to the compost may now 
be added rotted horse-dung and ground bones, 
Whilst in the frames care ought to be taken to 
shade the plants from hot sun. October must 
see them in the house, but only sufficient heat 
to dispel frost should be kept up. This is a 
point which new growers do not always recog. 
nise, and when plants become ‘ drawn” they 
are surprised. the fact is, herbaceous Calceo- 
larias may be grown, and successfully, too, in 
houses where bedding plants may be wintered, 
The cooler the treatment the better. Give 
liquid-manure occasionally when the pots are 
full of roots. Do not water the plants unneces- 
sarily during damp weather, avoid extremes 
of temperature, and do not put them too 
deeply into the soil, or damping off at the 
collar will result. EAHTRST. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fern fronds withering.—Can you tell me why 
the fronds of Adiantums and other Ferns tum brown 
when I use XL АП Tobacco liquid for green-fly? The house 
is about 1,600 feet, cubic, and I use one saucerfull, being 
careful to only fill the cup. Professional gardeners who 
use it tell me they never get this result, but with me 
nearly all young fronds are nipped and turn brown. 1 also 
take care to have the house dry, not moist.— FERN Love. 

[However carefully it is done, young fronds 
of Adiantums and some of the more tender 
Ferns are apt to be injured by vaporising with 
the X L vaporiser, hut with this knowledge it 
need not occur again, for where vaporising is 
needed it may be done earlier in the year 
before the young fronds are pushed up, and 
this will suffice till the young Fonds lose their 
succulent character and become matured, 
when it can be carried out without any risk.] 

As retrofractus.—I find this 
beautiful species does best when grown іп з 
cool.house. In warmth it will make rapid 
growth, but the slender leaves suffer from the 
slightest cold draught, while when given cool 
treatment it makes shorter and more sturdy 
growth and stands p aper well iu a fairly 
moist position. It will do better if not syringed. 
If kept too dry, red-spider will prove very 
destructive. The old stems, which get quite 
hard, will produce new branches, but when 
they get a little shabby I prefer to cut them ой 
close to the pots, this inducing new shoots to 
spring up from the roots. It is difficult to 
confine this species to small pots, as it makes 
such thick fleshy roots. — T. 

Salvias failing.—For several years I have grown 
scarlet Salvias for winter blooming very successfully. 
Last year after blooming four out of six plants died, this 





year they have all died, and one I gave a friend has done so. | 


loo. Ishall be very glad if you can tell me the reason! 


The plants seem quite healthy, they are in an ordinary | 


greenhouse. After blooming the blossoms are cut off, but 
the plant is not pruned, less water is given, but they аге 
not let get quite dry, the leaves fall off, and it dies. 1 
generally raise young ыты from cuttings, but old plants 
do just the same. I shall be much obliged if you can tell 
me how to treat them after blooming? At the time they 
die (January) I have no bottom-heat to put them in.— 
M.R 


[It is impossible to assign any reason for the ` 


death of your Salvias, as the treatment given 
seems in every way satisfactory. They should, 
after blooming, be kept in a good, light position 
in a structuré with a minimum temperature of 
40 degs. to 45 degs., taking care not to over- 
water, but, at the same time, giving enough to 
keep the soil fairly moist. Then, on the return 
of spring, young shoots will be pushed forth, 
and when from 3 inches to 4 inches in len 
they make the best of cuttings. No bottom- 
heat is needed for them, as they will root in the 
temperature they are grown in, provided they 
are kept in a close case, and shaded from the 
sun. Directly roots are produced they must 
be inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
house.] 

Begonia Lafayette.— Those who are on 
the look-out for a thoroughly good Begonia at 
a moderate price for the flower garden and for 
pots should make a note of the above. Super- 
seded by many later varieties in size and shape” 
liness, it is still very hard to beat for splen 
constitution, compact, short-jointed habit, good 
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colour, and very free-flowering habit. Outside 
I can recommend it as a carpet to Fuchsias of 
the Cornellissen type, alternately with good 
plants of Centaurea candidissima, or as a dot 
plant on a carpet of the variegated Mesembry- 
anthemum, Manglesii Geranium, or a good 
white Tufted Pansy. No brighter beds will be 
found in the flower garden than those filled 
with the above combinations. When the 
Begonia is to form the carpet for Fuchsias or 
any other tall white plant, it is advisable to 
surface-mulch with spent Mushroom manure or 
leaf-soil. The Variegated Maize (Zea japonica) 
is sometimes ad vised as a dot plant for a Begonia 
carpet, but I do not like it, it is too formal. 
Lafayette also makes asplendid pot plant, and is 
specially valuable for occasional dinner-table 
decoration if there is a demand for one particu- 
lar colour. For large and small bowls I have 
grown them respectively in fairly deep pans 
and small pots, and these staked just sufficiently 
to show the flowers to the best advantage and 


nieely surfaced with Selaginellas are very effec- | 
The habit of the | 
variety also renders it amenable to growing | 


tive on the dinner-table. 





section, especially those of a more or less pen- 

dent style of growth ; and Oxalis Bowiei, rose ; 
O. cernua, yellow ; O. cernua flore-pleno, double 
yellow ; O. floribunda, rose ; and O. floribunda 
alba, white. Ideal climbing plants for such а 
structure would be Lapageria rosea aud its 
white variety, but, with regard to their culture, 
it should be borne in mind that they need to be 
planted out in a prepared bed with good 
drainage, and in a mixture of peat, sand, and 
charcoal. Slugs are very liable to attack the 
young and succulent shoots just as they are 





pushing through the soil. Failing space for a 
to be taken out, Lapagerias may be grown 
in large pots or tubs, but planting out is 
preferable. ] 


CAMELLIA MARCHIONESS OF 
EXETER. 
Or the rose-coloured varieties of Camellia, 





that, a flower of which we figure to-day, is the 
best. We are pleased to see that the Camellia is 
again coming into favour, as daring the present 
season we have seen the flowers largely used 





Camellia Marchioness of Exeter. 


into good specimens for the conservatory, if | in the making of wreaths, crosses, ete., for 


such are required. —E. L. B. 


Plants for moist fernery.—I shall be glad to 
know what flowering plants would do in moist fernery, 
which is lean-to, facing north, but the end gets sun all 
afternoon, and I want to have some colour there. І have 
Begonias and a Bougainvillea. I constantly swill the floor 
with water to help on the Ferns—the pipes keep the house 
never under 40 degs. in winter. I should want to plant 
out in clinker pockets in good soil.—FkRN Lover. 

[The list of flowering plants likely to give 
satisfaction under such conditions is by no 
means a lengthened one, but the following 
should suit your purpose: Achimenes, а few 
rhizomes of which in a pocket will grow and 
flower throughout the summer ; Fuchsia pro- 
cumbens, a trailer with curious bluish flowers 
and showy red berries; Campanula isophylla 
alba апа C. Mayi, both pendulous-growing 
Harebells, with white and blue flowers res- 
pectively ; Primula obconica, lilac, and Primula 
floribunda, golden-yellow ; Streptocarpus, any 
of the smaller-growing free-flowering hybrids ; 
Torenia Fournieri, purple, and Torenia Bailloni, 
yellow, both of which may be raised from seeds 
early in the year; Thunbergia elata and its 
varieties, all at which can be raised as recom- 
mended for Torenias ; Begonias of the Tuberous 





which they are well suited. 


Oleanders.--These are handsome flowering 
shrubs for the greenhouse and conservatory, 
апа given plenty of room, a compost of loam 
and leaf-soil, and a moist, fairly warm atmos- 
phere, are bound to do well. Atthis time of the 
year, when the blooming season is approaching, 
particular care is needed to give the plants 
moisture, dryness at the roots, coupled with a 
dry atmosphere, being most prejudicial to them, 
and the cause of many failing to bloom them 
properly. Oleanders strike from cuttings taken 
in the spring and put in moist, sandy soil, or 
may be struck, as is sometime done, in a 
bottle of water, with a little charcoal placed at 
the bottom to keep it fresh. 


Epiphyllum Makoyanum.-—The well- 
known Epiphyllum truncatum and its many 
varieties all flower during the winter months ; 
but this is, as a rule, at its best in April and 
May, while, apart from its season of blooming, 
the colour of the flowers is quite distinct from 
that of any of the others. In E. truncatum 
they are mostly of some shade of purple or 





with a more or less pronounced suffusion of 
magenta, a tint greatly disliked by many, 
whereas the flowers of E. Makoyanum are of a 
bright cinnabar-red, a telling and effective 
colour. The blossoms, too, are much more 
regular in shape, resembling as they do a par- 
tially expanded flower of a Cereus. Its 
cultural uirements are much the same as 
those of E. truncatum—that is to say, it 
unites just as readily with the Pereskia, on 
which it grows with great freedom if a warm 
greenhouse temperature is maintained. Аза 
plant for а suspended basket this Epiphyllum 
is well suited, and a few years ago ha the 
possum of seeing a delightful specimen in Mr. 

ingsmill's charming garden at Harrow Weald. 
It was obtained by grafting pieces of this 
Epiphyllum at iners on to a particularly 
strong Pereskia, trained to the roof of a con- 
servatory, and the effect of large bunches of 
the Epiphyllum, every shoot of which was ter- 
minated | by several of its bright coloured blos- 
soms, made a deep impression on me. A 
native of Brazil, E. Makoyanum was intro- 
duced in 1888, and was given a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1889. It can now be obtained from most 
nurseries where a general collection of plants 
is grown.— X. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
NARCISSUS NANUS.—In every garden where 
bulbous flowers are cherished this delightful 
little Daffodil should find a place. Small of 
stature—not much exceeding 6 inches—it is 
bold and showy, and when a score of bulbs are 

lanted together it creates a Апар effect. 
Many years ago, before the revival of Daffodil 
culture set in, I first made the acquaintance of 
this little species. Ina cottage garden some 
hundreds of flowers were dancing in the breeze 
and sunshine of a fine April day, and it seemed 
that I had never before seen a fairer garden 
picture. Sturdy and vigorous, this charming 
little Daffodil will thrive in most soils with but 
little trouble, and with the Siberian Squill and 
Snow Glory gives brightness to the outdoor 
garden just as winter is passing away. 
Although of easy.culture, a note of warning 
should be given. In some soils it has a way of 
partially disappearing if left undisturbed 
indefinitely. It is safer to transplant every 
third year, planting in ground that has been 
fallowed through the summer. In this way 
perennial vigour will be ensured and losses 
avoided. 

RvupDBECKIA GOLDEN GLow.—Quite devoid of 
the coarseness that characterises many yellow 
flowers, this Cone-flower may not be overlooked 
by those who care for a showy border. Attain- 
ing a height of from € feet to 8 feet, it is just 
the thing for the back row, and, owing to its 
vigour, can be used in association with Michael- 
mas Daisies and other coarse-habited things. 
It is said to be a variety of R. laciniata, a 
tolerably old inhabitant of English gardens, 
and a useful border plant. Ido not know if 
the double variety is a seedling or a sport, 
neither do I know where it originated. In any 
case, it is one of the most valuable tall-growing 
hardy flowers we have, very showy, and fine for 
cutting. Although of easy culture, thriving in 
almost any soil, it is one of those things that is 
the better for triennial lifting. If allowed to 
remain indefinitely in the same position 
deterioration sets in—the growths get too 
crowded and the flowers come much smaller 
than they should do. If not convenient to 
transplant, the centre of the plant may betaken 
out with a spade, andag coating of manure 
given, which will restore vigour. 

SEDUM SPURIUM.—This species of the Stone- 
crop family would seem to form a connecting 
link between the creeping kinds, as typified by 
the common 8. acre and the broad-leaved 
species. It is a true dwarf creeping kind, but 
the leaves are quite distinct from those of such 
species as 8. acre, S. Lydium, etc. It has 
really remarkable powers of extension, and, 
although quite dwarf, is so vigorous that it 
chokes even strong weeds, or, rather, they 
cannot come up when this Stonecrop once 
covers the ground. For this reason it is one 
of the best carpeters, especially for the wood- 
land, where tolerably large expanses of ground 
have to be covered. Аз a carpet for flowering 
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bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Leucojums, Nar- 
сівѕі, hardy Gladioli, etc., it cannot be sur- 
passed. I first saw this Stonecrop used asa 
carpet plant in the late Mr. Wilson’s Weybridge 
garden, where the soil is very light, and later 
on he used it rather largely in his Wisley 
garden. I should say that it would be found 
useful for the woodland garden, as, being so 
easily increased, large spaces could be inex- 
pensively covered. Te is a rapid grower, quite 
small pieces covering a square foot of ground 
in the course of the season. For some years I 
had a little bank covered with it, also Daffo- 
dils, such as princeps, maximus, Horsfieldi, 
Cyclamen hederzfolium, and several plants of 
the stronger-growing Rock Roses, and this 
mixture did very well. I have it also growing 
near a low wall, which it drapes almost to the 
ground. In my experience this Stonecrop does 
not flower freely ; if it did it would be won- 
derfully effective. I once had a fair show of 
bloom on plants growing on a dry bank in the 
full sun. Ido not know the exact conditions 
under which it grows in its native habitat, but 
I should say that it will probably be found 
high up, covering the face of rocks, this expo- 
sure to sun and air inducing the production of 
bloom. Of this species, which also goes by 
the name of stoloniferum, there are white, 
pink, and red varieties. 

CYCLAMEN ATKINSI.—A bout 100 plants, cover- 
ing densely some 20 square feet of ground, 
have helped to redeem the bareness of the 
outdoor garden. They commenced to bloom 
early in January, and by the middle of Feb- 
ruary there were hundreds of flowers expanded. 
To see this Cyclamen at its best it should be 
massed. 

SAXIFRAGA APICULATA.— This is very good 
with me this year. On one plant 3 inches 
square I counted twenty trusses of bloom. 
Probably the excessive moisture last summer 
was specially favourable to the growth of this 
Saxifraga. The plants made a most luxuriant 
growth, and I never saw the foliage take on 
such a rich hue. When one can get this 
species to grow and bloom well, it is one of the 
fairest ornaments of the garden in early spring. 

Byfleet. J. CoRNHILL. 


VIOLETS. 

As the present is the time for making arrange- 
ments with regard to plants for another 
season, I venture to offer a few remarks as to 
their treatment, both in frames and in the open 
round. It depends very largely upon the 
ocality in which one resides as to the need 
for frame culture. In many places in the 
south and west of England flowers may be 
Lenis from outside beds from October to 

hristmas and onwards, according to the mild- 
ness of the season, but in colder localities a 
frame is not only desirable, but it pays for 
itself in the large number of blossoms one may 
gather. To some, who utilise frames for the 
protection of Calceolarias, Pentstemons, Pan- 
sies, etc., during the winter, it may seem that 
they might be put to better advantage than the 
sheltering of Violets, but having regard to the 
sweet flowers Violets yieldin the depth of winter, 
I submit that they are a remunerative crop. 
Runners should be obtained in April or early in 
May, and guae out in the open in beds, 
made up of old loam and leaf-soil. Give the 
bed a good watering to settle it, and pick off 
any young runners that may appear later, the 
idea being to p well-grown single crowns for 
blooming, and not a bed covered with a mass 
of useless runners. А north aspect is best for 
them during the summer, as а certain amount 
of shade is a necessity, otherwise they become 
exhausted and an easy prey to red.spider. A 
cool situation should, therefore, be found for 
them, and Los eed syringing during the 
summer will be found of great benefit. Weak 
liquid-manure administered occasionally will 
also help them, and too much stress cannot be 
laid on the importance of keeping the plants 
well supplied with water. 

Towards the end of September some pro- 
vision will have to be made in regard to their 
winter quarters. If it is decided to bloom 
them under glass, one or two ways are open to 
the cultivator, either to simply place a frame 
over the bed without disturbing the plants, in 
which case some, at least, will quickly com- 
mence to bloom, or dig up the plants carefully 





with as much soil as possible, and plant them 
in a bed having a south aspect, over which 
place a light. In such a position it will be 
ible to gather blossoms most of the winter. 
nder a south wall is an ideal place for an 
open-air bed in the winter, and if the bed is 
boarded round in the same way as one I saw 
this last winter, even with this meagre protec- 
tion it will be surprising what a number of 
blooms will be forthcoming. A number of 
sorts are at the growers command, but 
Princess of Wales, Comte de Brazza, Marie 
Louise, and De Parma will be found to do well 
in frames, whilst out in the open ground 
California and Czar, to which might be added 
Princess Beatrice, will give much satisfaction. 
Neapolitans, too, under glass are a remunera- 
tive sort. Some grow Violets well the first 
year, but fail in the second year, and the cause 
may often be traced to keeping them in the 
same bed. The best plan is to give the 
runners, if not a fresh situation, at least new 
compost, and nothing suits them better than 
friable loam, leaf-soil, and rotted cow-dung. 
Another point should not be lost sight of, and 
that is the question of ventilation. Air must 
be admitted, no matter what the weather is, or 
else, damp supervening, foliage decays and 
buds fail to open. Even when this state of 
affairs exists it is remarkable how quickly they 
recover when the lights are reload, and how 
soon flowers appear with the first few weeks of 
spring sunshine. F. D. 


TUFTED PANSIES FOR SPRING 
PLANTING. 


A rkEW days since I was visiting a grower 
who has no less than 400 frames filled with 
Tufted Pansies. Each frame contained at 
least 1,000 plants. Varieties were numerous 
and colours of all shades were represented. 
What struck me very forcibly was the diffe- 
rence in the character of several of the sorts. 
Some were of poor and weakly growth, some 
of a somewhat mediocre character, while 
others were strong and vigorous. A Tufted 
Pansy, in addition to the beauty of its flowers, 
as well as its freedom of flowering, should 

ssess a constitution that will ensure easy 
increase. This is not easy in the case of many 
opular sorts of to-day. The varieties in the 
ollowing list are recommended for present 
planting, and if attended to should give a good 
account of themselves within a few weeks. 
Already the sturdy young plants have the 
buds fast developing, and all that is 
needed after. having been planted is a 
spell of really genial weather to enable 
the buds to unfold. The following are some of 
the more promising : 

WHITE Empress, also distributed under the 
name of Blanche, is a large, rayless, creamy- 
white flower, with neat yellow eye. A profuse 
bloomer. 

Duncay.—This is а 1901 seedling that has 
made а name. The colour is dark bluish- 
mauve. The flowers are faintly rayed or 
pencilled, and freely developed. 

SEAGULL.—In this we have a refined and 
chaste pure white rayless self that has only 
been in commerce since 1901. The plants of 
this. variety, when at their best, are freely 
studded with dainty blossoms. 

YELLOW BEavTY.— This is a new sort, having 
been distributed only last year. The blossoms, 
as the name implies, are yellow, and may be 
regarded as fine examples of what a rayless 
yellow self should be. 

Mrs. CHICHESTER.—In this we have a variety 
useful alike for the flower garden or for 
exhibition. The flowers are exceptionally large, 
being flaked or marbled purple on a white 
ground, and they are slightly rayed. In the 
warmer weather the blooms are distinctly 
attractive. 

J. B. RıDINc.—This is a sport from an old 
and once popular sort—William Niel. The 
colour of the sport is a shade of deep mauve- 

urple—quite a unique shade in the Tufted 
Pacey flowers. The plant is free flowering. 

COUNCILLOR W. WATERS.— There is no Tufted 
Pansy to excel this variety, from the point of 
view of robustness of constitution. A season's 
growth develops a wonderful tuft, freely 
studded with blossoms of a rich purple shade 
of colour. 

BULLION.—A very old sort. It is one of the 





earliest to bloom in the spring, and in the 
autumn its display is still one of the best. 
The colour is a rich golden-yellow, rather 
heavily rayed. 

BLvE Tit.—Like the last named, this plant, 
judged from its appearance, is very deceptive. 
It was only distributed last autumn, but its 
quality is so good that those on the look out for 
а sterling novelty should make a note of it. 
The colour may be described as a shade of 
greyish-blue. The plant is a profuse bloomer. 

SsowpRor.—This is another excellent pure 
white sort, introduced in 1903. The plant has 
a dwarf and tufted habit. 

Mns. Н. BELLAMY.—One of the oldest and 
best of the fancy Tufted Pansies. 'The colour 
may be described as deep bluish-purple, upper 
petals pale lavender. Habit, zooi: 

PEMBROKE. — Another handsome, 
bright yellow self, the blossoms being borne on 
long and stout footstalks. The flowers are 
fragrant. In this instance the plant is robust, 
and its habit, in consequence, is less dwarf than 
that of some others, yet there is little fault to 
find with it. 

Brssre.— This was опе of the most effective 
plants in the garden last year. The colour of 
the flowers may be described as pale rosy-blush, 
with white centre and rayless yellow eye. 
Nice compact habit and free flowering. 

Cream Kinc.—This is less tufted than some 
of the others already mentioned, yet it is worth 
growing. The flowers are large, circular, and 
rayless, and the quality is good. 

Primrose Dame. — There are many who 
admire this plant, although it is not so tufted 
as one would desire. The blossoms are large 
and of good substance; colour primrose, with 
а neat orange eye, and rayless. 

Docuess oF YorK.—A very fine exhibition 
variety. This plant makes too much growth 
for the flower garden, although when given 
plenty of room it is effective. Colour is a rich 
cream, although described in some catalogues 
as ‘‘creamy-yellow.” It is a fine example of a 
rayed flower. 

rs. E. A. Cape.—This is one of the finest 
Tufted Pansies in commerce. The blooms are 
large and of splendid substance, and the colour 
is a rich golden-yellow. It is of splendid 
habit. 

FAVOURITE.—A charming sort, introduced in 
1903. The plant has a capital habit, and is 
also free blooming. It is a seedling from 
Bins Gown, the colour being a shade of greyish- 

lue. 

PEACE.—The flowers of this are of a creamy- 
white ground colour, upper petals tinted 
heliotrope, and rayless. 

Piemy. — This is a charming miniature- 
flowered Tufted Pansy, specially well adapted 
for edgings and the rock garden. It is one of 
the most robust of the type, and makes charm- 
ing tufts that flower freely. The colour is 
bluish-purple. D. B. CRANE. 

Highgate, N. 
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OVERCROWDING IN GARDENS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sig,— Your note on “The Evil of Over- 
crowding " in last week's issue will be read 
with interest by many amateurs, who, like 
myself, have perhaps from half to three- 
quarters of an acre of Grass and flower-garden, 
and cannot afford to employ а man more than, 
вау, twice a week during the nine gardening 
months of the year, and once a week the other 
three. We plant herbaceous subjects to save 
expense, ап are told to “let them alone.” 
End of March along comes our man, deeply 
digging all the beds, to “ work ” the soil, he 
says. All summer he is hoeing, and end of 
September he is again turning up tbe soil, 
“rough " for the winter. As soon as we begin 
to see a fair-sized patch of some favourite, and 
in our mind's eye see the mass of bloom so 
eloquently _ described in the manuals, he 
suggests, ‘‘ We might take a bit off that there 
and plant it somewhere else.” We employers 
woad so like to be assured d to how pd oi 
all this is necessary or expedient, an ow 
much is only intended to make work ? The 
present fashion of planting beautiful things in 
the wood and wild garden seems to show that 
things do thrive when “ let alone," and we see 
on all sides what nature can produce on this 
principle, Nsw Haxu. 
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NICOTIANA SANDER. 


Amoye the new flowering plants exhibited at 
the Temple Show last year few, if any, attracted 
more attention than did this hybrid member of 
the Tobacco family, which was largely repre- 
sented. Later on it was equall conspicuous 
at Holland House, and was then given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Everyone knows the white-flowered, 
sweet-scented Nicotiana affinis or alata, which 
is its latest name, and if this newer form proves 
tobe as hardy and robust in constitution as 
this well-known and deservedly popular kind 
it will be indeed an acquisition. The parents 
of Nicotiana Sanders are the just mentioned 
N. affinis, and the Brazilian N. rubra or For- 
getiana, a little known species. The hybrid is 





awarded this handsome plant a first-class cer- 
tificate, which was, we think, well deserved. 
The colour, when shown on this occasion, was 
richer than when it was exhibited in 1903. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lifting Tulips.—I have some beds of Tulips now 
in full flower. I should prefer leaving the bulbs undis- 
turbed, as they are fairly deep in the ground, and planting 
the bedding-out plants over (between) them. How soon 
would it be safe to cut the Tulips down? Must I wait 
till the leaves are quite withered and shrivelled? In 
following this plan, would it be likely to prevent the 
Tulips flowering so well another year ?—M. A. T. 


[You ought to allow the Tulips to remain 
until the foliage dies down, when you should 
lift them and dry them off. If you leave them 
they will flower poorly next year. You must 


Part of flower-spike of Nicotiana Sanders. 


good hy habit, with bold, blunted, 
Роне Р ес eaves, and a loosely branched 
head of blossoms, which are individually a 
couple of inches or more across үе BBO 
and rosy-carmine in colour. en 
ы е mikes be quite hardy, but 
should this not be the case, it will be a grand 
plant for the outdoor garden during the summer 
months, and may also prove of considerable 
value for the embellishment of the greenhouse 
orconservatory. lam not aware that this new 
hybrid Tobacco has been yet distributed, for it 
will be doubtless necessary to work up a large 
stock, as the demand for it is sure to be con- 
siderable. If it seeds freely this is an easy 
matter, but many hybrids are by no means 
prolific in this respect. н Х, 
At the meeting at the Drill HaH on Tuesday, 
May 2nd, the Floral Committee unanimously 


on no account cut the leaves off. Another way 
would be to lift them when done flowering an 
replant them in a reserve part of the garden, 
so as to allow the foliage to ripen. You can 
then lift, store, and replant in the autumn. } 
—— I should like to supplement the direc- 
tions given to ‘J. S.," whose query re lifting 
of Tulips is replied to in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, April 30th. I have a fine show 
every year of Parrot Tulips, besides others. 
The former are in sunny s, and when flower- 
ing ceases are left about a week or more and 
then carefully lifted and replanted in a piece of 
ground mih exposed to the sun, then left 
until July or August, when the dry bulbs are 
lifted and stored away. I first bought a 
sufficient number of bulbs to fill a со эней 
bed about four years ago, and this year have 
two beds, the result of careful ripening of large 
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and small bulbs. This will prove that the first 
outlay can be the last, as I have never bought 
any more.— LYMINGTON. 

Anemones not flow: .—I have two large 
clumps of the blue Italian wild Anemone growing in a 
south border, but there is only one flower on each clump, 
though the plants look most healthy. The soil is heavy, 
with a ressing of leaf-mould. Can you give me any 
reason why the Anemones do not flower, and if I can do 
anything to make them do so? The white wild Anemones 
grow in masses in the woods close by. —EpiTit HAMERSLEY. 

[In all probability the soil is exhausted to 
Some extent, and it may be of too heavy a 
nature also. The best way to remedy the 
existing state of things isto mark the positions 
of the clumps, and when the foliage has quite 
died away lift the roots and give them a 
decided rest out of the ground. If you lift the 
roots in the early days of July—or, indeed, at 
any time in this month—the replanting may be 
done in October. Keep the roots for the first 
month in rather dry soil or sand, and place in a. 
box in a dry shed or similar place. After the 
first month the soil may become quite dry, and 
so remain until the time for replanting arrives. 
In replanting: select a fresh spot for the roots, 
dig the soil 18 inches deep, and having placed 
in a layer of manure at a foot deep, make the 
remaining soil less heavy by the addition of 
leaf-mould and sand. These twoand the heavy 
soil you speak of should be in about equal 
parts. All such Anemones are partial to light, 
or, at least, well-drained soils. Plant at 
4 inches deep, placing the roots 4 inches 
asunder. In this way you may make some 
effective patches of these flowers. If your pre- 
sent clumps have long been planted it is more 
than likely that overcrowding and consequent 
weakness are responsible for the non-flower- 
ing.—-E. J.] 

Sea-sand for plants.—l, My garden 
(facing south and east) stands on the edge of 
the sea and is well drenched with salt spray. 
Yet Roses do well behind low hedges of Euony- 
mus. The soil, however, is a clay, which cakes 
and cracks, and needs to be lightened. 
Immediately beneath the cliff I have any 
amount of fine sand, covered at every tide. 
It is friable stuff, largely composed of decayed 
shell. Can you tell me if I should use this 
freely for (1), Tulips, (2), Lilies, (3), Carnations, 
and (4), the mixed border? It seems to me 
exactly the stuff I need, if only the salt in it 
will not be hurtful. I want to know, in short, 
what plants, especially in the herbaceous 
border, would profit by a liberal dressing of 
such sand, for Fein my garden to suit itself 
to the locality, and grow the plants which 
thrive best, and those only. 2, The border is 
backed by a wall full of crannies, and is, 
consequently, the prey of snails. I do not 
want to treat this wall drastically, as several 
fruit-trees w against it, and I have filled 
the spaces between them with Wallflowers and 
climbers. So I suppose there is no cure but 
patience. —Q. C. 


Daffodils, failures with.—<A reply to 
a correspondent in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
recently, as to the non-blooming of Daffodils, 
opens up a vexed question. I have noticed this 
spring, amongst many collections of bulbs, 
what а 1 proportion failed to throw up any 
blooms. "There are several causes leading to 
this, one of them, and, I think, the chief, being 
the non-ripening of the bulbs. Last year, as 
will be remembered, was an abnormally wet 
one, and, as à consequence, many bulbs were 
not properly matured, owing to the absence of 
sun, and failed to bloom this spring. Another 
may be assigned to the crowding of bulbs 


d | together where they have been left for several 


years without being divided. I have noticed, 
where bulbs are growing on south beds, where 
it is warmest, that there the fewest failures are, 
thus confirming the impression that a cold and 
sunless border is a source of mischief. As soon 
as the foliage has died away it is advisable to 
overhaul bulbs that have been planted for lon 
and that have repeatedly come ‘ blind,” an 
separate them, planting them out in a sunny 
sition, and so giving them a fair chance. 
Where this is done it generally has a good 
effect. — WoODBASTWICK. 

Staking hardy plants.— Tall perennials 
should not be left too long before they are 
properly staked, otherwise winds break off the 

oung shoots, much damage being often done. 
takes, while they should be strong enough, 
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should not be clumsy, neither should they be 
too prominent. I find it is a good plan to stake 
early in the season—May—as if the work is 
deferred much later the stakes are too much in 
evidence for the rest of the season. I send this 
note as a reminder to those who have not made 

rovision for the support of such things as 

hloxes, Starworts, Hollyhocks, ete., which 
are soon blown over by rough winds.—D. W. F. 


BLEEDING HEART (DICENTRA 
SPECTABILIS). 
A QUAINT old garden flower is Dicentra 
spectabilis. It likes a light soil and a sheltered 
border, where in a cold spring the new growth 
does not get cut off with frost. It also forces 
well, and is much used for the decoration of 
the greenhouse. It responds to very little 
heat, its pale green foliage and pink racemes 





were planted in informal groups of several 
hundreds each, and no attempt was made to 
keep the colours apart, consequently the 
result can be better imagined than described 
now they are in full flower. The colours 
range from nearly pure white to almost black, 
the lattor, of course, being amongst the gold- 
laced flowering sorts. To give an idea of the 
vigour with which the plants are flowering I 
send a few trusses gathered at random from 
one or two of the groups which will also 
serve to illustrate how diverse the colours are. 
In*my opinion this is the best of all methods 
of growing Polyanthuses where a fine effect is 
required, as this is obtained without the least 
semblance of formality, which cannot be 
avoided when the plants are used for filling 
beds or are employed in straight lines, as they 
often are, in the fronts of borders. So success- 


ful have they proved that I am at the present 





infinity of trouble. We can well believe it. 
Everyone who is conversant with the stately 
homes and historic houses of England will have 
seen for himself marks of vandalism on 
the part of visitors, the stealing of flowers 
being one of the most common forms of the 
offence. If the possessor of a park or garden 
close his gates against all comers, he is said to 
fence himself about with all the exclusiveness 
of his order, and to forget those who, com- 
pelled to live in the slums, scarcely know what 
a park or flower garden is like. If, like the 
Dukes of Westminster, Marlborough, and 
others, he allows the public admission, they 
repay him for his kindness by plucking his 
flowers, disfiguring his woodwork by cutting 
their names thereon, or by otherwise abusing 
the privile anted to those who have no 
right to claim it. Than Hawkstone there is, 
perhaps, no more wild and picturesque park in 





giving to a house in the early year a welcome 
tinge of colour. Potted up in November, 
placed under ashes in a cold-frame until 
growth has fairly commenced, its blossoms soon 
unfold when introduced to heat. It should, 
when brought into a heated house, be stood on 
& bed of ashes if possible, and then the labour 
of watering is reduced. At the moment of 
writing, the clumps in the borders are showing 
the tips of their soft pink buds, and when 
these have fully expanded we know that 
summer is near. LEAHURST. 


Polyanthuses in the wild garden. 
—In а note contributed last season I intimated 
that I was then planting Polyanthuses in the 
Grass in the wild garden for making a display 
this spring. The plants made excellent 
growth, although only planted in the virgin 
Soil beneath the trees, neither manure nor 
anything else being employed. The result is 
very gratifying, for they are at the present 
time flowering with great profusion. They 


The Bleeding Heart (Dicentra spectabilis). 


time having a large stock of seedlings, raised 
last autumn, planted on a north border for 
lifting and forming groups in autumn.—A. W. 

[Flowers rich and varied on strong, sturdy 
stems. —Ер. ] 

Stealing flowers.—Acts of vandalism 
are so common to-day that they need hardly 
occasion any surprise, but there are some forms 
especially which should be sternly suppressed. 
The Duke of Westminster allows the general 

ublic access to the beautiful grounds at 

aton. On Good Friday, as may be expected, 
a goodly number of tourists and holiday- 
makers presented themselves for admittance ; 
four of them were detected in plucking Daffo- 
dils in the grounds, a method of collection 
which led to their appearance before the 
Chester Bench, who promptly fined the delin- 
quents. An official from the hall made the 
unpleasant, though by no means surprising, 
announcement that these petty  pilferings, 
which really amount to а great breach of faith, 





were of almost daily occurrence, and gave an 





England, and the old Lord Hill allowed picnic 
parties in the demesne upon certain conditions, 
which were never observed. Regardless of the 
fact that there were deer, horses, cattle, and 
sheep in the park, the visitors left broken 
bottles, meat tins with sharp jagged edges, 
and other objectionable articles about, with 
the result that so many animals were found to 
be lame as to necessitate a withdrawal of the 

rivilege of holding picnics in the park, parties 
being now obliged to have their meals and other 
refreshments at an hotel at the entrance, no 
food being allowed inside the gates. The 
Duke of WY eatminstar, as an Eaton official 
explained at the police court, might, if these 
thefts did not diminish in number, find it 
necessary to withdraw the permission now 
granted, in which event not only would 
visitors from all parts be debarred from 
seeing one of the greatest show houses in the 
kingdom, but the Chester charities, to which 
are handed over the sum paid for admission. 
would be great pecuniary sufferers. — The Field. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FREESIAS. 


FREESIAS possess fragrance so delicious, and 
their culture is so easy, that room should be 
found for a few pots in every greenhouse. 
Moreover, the blossoms last good for some time 
when cut. July is the best time to pot the 
bulbs, as, if they are got in then, they will 
have made plenty of growth before winter sets 
in. Friable loam, leaf soil, and some dried 
cow manure, well incorporated, should be the 
compost, the bulbs being potted in б-їпсһ or 
6-inch pots, and covered with half-an-inch or 
soofsoil. Keep the pots in a cold frame, and 
be very sparing in the use of water until roots 
have formed. Air must be admitted to the 
frame, and although they should be in a sunny 
aspect, they must be shaded from hot sun. 
Towards the end of September let the plants, 
which will now have developed a fair number 
of leaves, be placed in the greenhouse, where 
they will have a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., but do not attempt to introduce them 
toa higher temperature, thinking flowers will 
арреаг sooner, for Freesias dislike forcing. 
Rather bring them on gradually until their 
buds show, when a little extra heat will do no 
harm. Plants brought on under cool, steady 
conditions always turn out the best. There is 
not the slightest necessity to have great heat 
for these sweet-scen flowers, as some 
suppose, and perhaps it is this impression that 
has prd many without cool-houses taking 
vp their culture. here Pelargoniums can be 
wintered, there Freesias may be grown. 

The illustration here given shows а happy 
combination of Freesias and Fuchsia procum- 

пз, р. 


FLOWERS PER POST OR RAIL. 


LookING over Miss Onslow's paper on sending 
cut flowers per post, at page 112, I notice that 
cardboard xes are recommended for the 
р . For a few flowers just stiff or 
rigid cardboard boxes may do, but for greater 
quantity wood boxes are preferable. It is so 
very easy to obtain wood boxes of diverse sizes 
from the grocers for a mere trifle, and these 
have the merit of enduring rough handling 
either per post or rail. Tong experience in 
sending cut flowers in both kinds of boxes, and 
both are bad enough, has compelled me to 
realise that wood boxes are much the better. 
These boxes should be soaked in water for an 
hour at least, then be allowed to drain dry 
before using. Whilst the damp wood prevents 
absorption of moisture from the flowers by the 
box, a common product of quite dry wood or 
cardboard, it further gives off moisture to the 
flowers when in transit, and thus helps to 
keep them fresh. When ready for кезк н 
the box should be lined with tissue paper, 
tly sprinkled with cold water, then the 
owers be neatly and closely packed stem to 
stem. If to travel a long way, a thin floor to 
the box of soft, clean, damp Moss is good for 
them, the tissue peper coming on top. Still, 
all flowers shoul closely packed without 
subjecting them to undue pressure. Just 
sprinkle the top flowers, lay over tissue paper, 
on that a thin coat of clean, soft Moss, then 
fasten down. Never nail boxes if avoidable. 
Rather wrap them securely in stout brown 
, and tie them firmly with stout string. 
t wood boxes are a little heavier than 
cardboard ones is certain; but, as the 
extra carriage is so trifling, it is far better to 
pay that and thus ensure that the flowers 
arrive in perfectly fresh condition. Miss 
Onslow’s directions as to time for gatherin 
flowers for packing should be duly ا‎ 
also for putting into water for a short time 
prior to packing. A.D. 


Gypsophila elegans.— The annual form 
of Gypsop 


ila, when in bloom, is a somewhat 


i icuous white flower, but there are 
several things to be said in its favour. First, 
it is easily raised from seed sown now, and it is 


not absolutely necessary, at this date, that it 
should be sown in the house, for if seed is 
scattered cn a warm border, thinly, it will 
bloom in August. When mixed with Sweet 
Peas, Iceland or Shirley Poppies, or any other 
flowers of a light character, it is very pretty. 


Seed raised in a cold frame will supply plants 
that will bloom a week or so in advance of 
open-air sown seed.—F. D. 


FRUIT. 
LIME WHITING FRUIT-TREES. 


Кіхриү give me information as to painting stems of 
fruit-trees with lime for destruction of insects ?—APrLE- 
TREE. 

[The coating of the stems of fruit-trees with 
hot lime-white should be done in dry weather 
early in the winter. Commonly, only lime is 
used, but that leaves the tree very white in 
appearance. We prefer to mix with the lime- 
white a little clay to tone down its colour. The 
hotter the wash can be applied the better. It 
should be rather thick, so that when dry it 
should fill every crevice, and thus excluding air 











Freesias and Fuchsia procumbens. 
Albany House Gardens, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


kill insects and eggs. But sharp frosts are apt | 
to cause the wash to peel off early, hence its 
effects are none too destructive. Really the 
washing does most good in helping to destroy 
Moss and Lichen on the bark. All those parts 
of the tree that cannot be touched with the 
brush should be coated with the wash by means 
of a large syringe. 

The very best insecticide for fruit-trees in 
the winter is the caustic soda and potash solu- 
tion. 
caustic soda in a pail half filled with hot water, 
then add 12 oz. of carbonate of potash. Stir 
until dissolved, then add 10 gallons of water. 
It is well at the same time to dissolve 12 oz. of 
soft-soap in hot water, then add that to the 
solution. This should be sprayed or gently 
syringed on to the trees on a still day, the 





That is made by dissolving a pound of | 





greatest care being taken that none of the 
spray falls on the face and hands. 


It can be | 


applied quite hot, as it rapidly cools in pasing 
through the air. Long leather gloves shoul 
be on the hands when applied. It is a remark- 
able destroyer of insect life, as well as of Moss 
and Lichen, making the trees look quite fresh 
and bright. It is needful but to just damp the 
branches. If the lime whitewash be preferred, 
a little soft-soap in that does good, and especi- 
ally so does half-a-pint of paraffin to 10 gallons 
kept constantly mixed in using it by stirring 
the wash. A dry day in November is a good 
time to apply either wash. ] 





BLISTERED PEACH LEAVES. 
As sure as the wind veers to the north or the 
east, so surely does its cold breath bring in its 
train the dreaded leaf trouble. Blistered 
leaves on Peach-trees do not worry some 


| growers, because they will say others follow as 


From a photograph sent by Mr. S. H. Burrows, 


these are plucked off, but this wholesale loss of 
the early leaf cannot be other than harmful, 
though it must be said but little can be done in 
preventing its occurrence. Trees may be 
covered up with netting or tree boughs, and 
made in this way as secure as it is possible to 
do, yet the influence of the chilling winds will 
be made manifest, even if their duration should 
be but short. The only thing one can do is to 
carefully pluck off one by one those leaves 
most severely damaged, not attempting to do 
all at one time. Such care is necessary as a 
safeguard against the risk of much loss in 
summer crops. ‘The trees may have blossomed 
freely and set their fruit, yet if wholesale loss 
of foliage is brought about in any way the 
fruits come to a temporary standstill. When 
trees have come through the early period of the 
spring with apparent satisfaction and safety, 
it is very distressing to make later inspections 
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and find that the greater portion of the crop 
has dwindled away, leaving no further hope or 
prospect until another year. Last year was an 
almost universally barren one, due to the 
frosts, but no doubt blister which followed 
accounted for some further losses. Peach-trees 
never looked better than this season up to the 
flowering period, and I have seen some instances 
where fruits have set freely, while in others 
they have fallen in such numbers that 
only partial crops can be expected. In some 
of these instances the sunless year and 
consequent immaturity of the fruit-bearing 
wood are given as reasons, but whether this is 
a correct theory must remain аз уеб 
unanswered. There may be local conditions 
favouring this state of things, apart altogether 
from the past year's weather. Blistered leaves 
are accredited entirely to weather influences. 
Curled leaves which come on Peach-trees at the 
same season are due tothe attacks of green-fly, 
nnd are even more damaging than actual 
blister, because they spread over the trees with 
such rapidity that growth is actually sus- 
pended and made impossible from the per- 
sistency with which these noxious insects take 
advantage. Ап insecticide of some kind 
should be at once applied, and this is even 
better anticipated than allowing insects to get 
a foothold. Tobacco-powder may be easily 
applied by an ordinary distributor while the 
leaves are damp with the morning dew. If 
neglected only for a short time the aphides 
become so completely enclosed in the leaves 
that it is difficult to reach them. Needless to 
say, the current season's crop, however good it 
may be in prospect prior to the attack of 
aphis, is at once jeopardised by the check 
inflicted on its growth, so the importance of 
immediate steps being taken is at once 
apparent. The interests of the present and 
future as affecting tree and crop are so closely 
bound up together that almost daily examina- 
tion of the trees should be made until the 
critical season has gone by. W. 8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shading Melons.—In “Garden Work ” it is stated 
Melons should never be shaded. Am I to understand from 
this that the glass should be clear without any lime- 
wash or the extra shading given by mats when the sun is 
full on the glass? Т am growing some in frames on а hot- 
bed, and have hitherto put on mats as well as white- 
washing the glass, the same with Cucumbers in another 
frame.— BEGINNER. 

[It is unnecessary to shade Melons when 
growing freely. Of course, a little shade, such 
as а mat thrown over the frame, may be re- 
quired when the plants are first set out, gradu- 
ally reducing the shading until they can stand 
the full sun, which they will do 1f carefully 
managed from the start. ] 


Apple Norfolk Stone Pippin.—Varie- 
ties of Apples that will remain in good 
condition up to the month of May certainly 
ought not to be allowed to pass unnoticed, 
particularly in a season when so few Apples 
nave been available from the British fruit 
garden. The above-named Apple keeps well, 
though it cannot by any means be claimed as a 
high quality fruit, judged from a dessert 
Standard. As a cooking kind it has a great 
value, and, no matter wiat the season may be, 
Norfolk Stone Pippin has never failed to give 
me a crop, and more often a heavy than a light 
one. I have had this kind under observation 
for a good many years, and it has never 
disappointed in its regularity of bearing. Ina 
winter when the fruit-room is filled with good 
Apples the value of this one may not be so 
high, but bounteous fruit crops are not given 
us by any means with the regularity that 
enables one to disparage even one kind, if 
that one has a merit above the average. 
Almost everyone tires of Rhubarb presented 
in no matter how many varied ways, and if 
Apples can be used as an alternative from 
the home store there is at once a change both 
ngreeable and useful. 16 is true one may 
purchase foreign fruits, the markets being 
plentifully supplied ; those, however, who can 
grow their own are the better placed. Norfolk 

tone bore a good crop even in the memorably 


barren year 1903.—W. 8. 


Index to Volume XXV.—The bind 


covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 


Publisher, post free for 2s. 











GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Herbaceous Зрігеаѕ are 
losing caste as market plants. I suppose the 
reason is they give so much trouble in watering 
—in fact, the only way to manage them is to 
Stand them in pans of water and keep them 
there. Some of the newer forms are improve- 
ments upon the type, but their day is gone 
for the time being. When well grown, 
Hydrangeas in any form are useful plants 
where a big show is required. The white 
variety, Thomas Hogg, is even more useful 
than the old pink flowering kind which is 
now in bloom. Cuttings of the young shoots 
of either kind will root now in a gentle hot- 
bed, kept close, und if the young plants are 
worked on speedily into 5-inch pots and then 
moved outside to ripen, each plant will produce 
one good truss of bloom. Those plants not 
strong enough to flower are cut back to near 
the base, and these are the plants which when 
shifted on into 6-inch pots produce the sturdy 
bushes carrying several heads of bloom during 
the summer. Ihave had plants from these cut- 
backs produce ten to twelve good-sized trusses, 
but, of course, these were selections from 
several hundred plants. Тһе average would be 
from four to six blooms on the two-year cut- 
backs. Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is a 
very useful shrub in any form. It may be 
grown as a dwarf bush, pruned back pretty 
close annually, or may be trained as a round- 
headed standard. It is a splendid summer- 
flowering shrub on the lawn to plant in a 
mass. Well-ripened plants will force easily, 
but I like it best when it blooms naturally in 
summer. The Clematis family forms beautiful 
specimens for the conservatory, trained over 
balloon-shaped or any other shaped trellises. 
One or two firms show Clematises remarkabl 
well at the London shows, but I do not thin 
the most is made of them as pot plants gene- 
rally. По not keep any non-effective plants in 
the conservatory now. А good many of the 
soft-wooded plants will be thrown away now to 
make room for young plants. Winter-flower- 
ing Salvias should be potted on from time to 
time. Cuttings struck now will be in time 
enough. 


Stove.--There will be cuttings to pot off 
and still some propagating to d^ ‘where choice 
plants are grown, and where Poinsettias are 
grown largely for winter decoration all the 
stock will be required which can be made up 
to the end of May or even later. Cuttings 
should be moved on into larger pots if rooted 
singly before the roots are starved, and at first 
they should be kept close and shaded till root 
action begins, and during the growing season 
the growth can be regulated and pinched to 

ive a sturdy, compact habit to the plants. 

/ hen star right very neat bushes may be 
obtained of all the usual soft-wooded stove 
plants, of which many are grown for winter 
decoration. To mention only a few things that 
are useful in the house: Centradenia rosea, 
Pentas carnea, P. rosea, and the white variety 
of more recent introduction. Several varieties 
of Justicia are useful. Of Plumbago rosea it is 
well to have a plant or two, as it always 
attracts attention in the drawing-room stand, 
and we must grow those things which either 
by their flowers or their novelty attract atten- 
tion. Frequent rearrangement is desirable in 
all plant houses. — Not only does change of 

osition make them more interesting, but it 

nefits them in bringing other portions under 
more direct rays of light. The necessity for 
shade is soon evident in bright weather, but 
heavy shading kept on too long willsoon do 
harm, as it weakens the growth. 


Early Peaches.—As the fruit puts on 
colour and approaches the ripening stage the 
supply of water must be diminished or the 
flavour will suffer. The Peaches from an over- 
watered tree under glass are sour and disagree- 
able; but it does not follow that the trees 
Should have no water, or that the roots should 
be in а dust-dry condition. In the latter case 
the foliage would tell tales. If the borders 
have been properly attended to up to the last 
ten days of the ripening, the reserve of mois- 
ture in the soil will be sufficient, and, before 
the ripening period is reached, the borders 
could mulched with long, clean litter, or 
lawn mowings which have been converted into 


hay will do as a mulch to keep down dust and 
retain the moisture in the soil Next in 
importance to the regulation of the moisture 
in the borders is the ventilation, which must 
be as perfect as possible night and day. 


Work in the vinery.—The most impor. 
tant work now is the ventilation and watering. 
The early Grapes—Hamburgh and Sweetwater 
—will be putting on colour, and growth for the 
most part will have ceased ; but in later houses 
growth is very active, and will require frequent 
regulation. This consists first in disbudding 
weak shoots that are not likely to be required, 
next in tying down the shoots left, so as to 
run no risk of splintering off close to the main 
rod. Most gardeners allow two leaves beyoul 
the bunch, and the sub-lateral proceeding 
therefrom is pinched to one leaf. Other sub. 
laterals are treated in a similar way, except two 
or three near the base of the shoots, whicl are 
commonly pinched out by good growers 
because their services are not uired. The 
chief use of sub-laterals is to keep the back eyes 
that will produce next year’s crop in a quiet, 
dormant state so that they may gradually build 
up a firm, well-developed bud, and in this work 
large, old leaves, if healthy, are the most 
useful. 

Hardening off bedding plants.—Clear 
out all plants which are well established, either 
in pots or boxes. Any kind of glass structure 
will suffice if it will keep out rain and frost. 
We have had no very severe frosts in this dis- 
trict since the fruit trees came into bloom, and 
I notice some people are filling their beds, 
These are chiefly amateurs, whose require- 
ments are small, and where, if necessary, 
coverings can be used. 

Window gardening.—It will soon be 
time to furnish the tubs and boxes in the back 

ard and the forecourt. Agapanthus umbel- 
atus does well in a good-sized tub. Large 
Fuchsias, Zonal Geraniums, and Lilies of 
various kinds do well in large pots or tubs in 
good soil. In large tubs several bulbs may be 

lanted. Gladioli may be grown in tubs. 

here is a good deal of scope for gardening in 
a back yard if the gardener, whether male or 
female, has an active mind and perseverance. 


Outdoor garden.—Tulips are lovely nov 
in many suburban gardens, and the late Tulips 
are brighter and more lasting than the carly 
ones. There is plenty of flowers now where 
hardy plants are cultivated. Very bright are 
the early-flowering Leopard's-bane, and one oí 
the prettiest combinations I have seen this 
season is an irregularly-planted border of 
Forget-me-nots and the double-flowered Arabis. 
The two flow into each other, but the Arabisis 
a little to the rear so far as regards its bulk, 
and as it is a little taller than Myosotis the 
arrangement looks well. There are some 
very pretty things in Polyanthuses. We have 
a white and a yellow variety, which comes 
fuirly true from seed, and which are very 
effective in masses in the spring garden. Seeds 
sown as soon as ripe will flower next spring. 
The spring flowers being later than usual this 
season, the bedding out will be delayed, and, 
therefore, it may be necessary to shift some o! 
the plants into langor pots. All the usual 
bedding plants will quite safe now in cold- 
frames or pits. 

Fruit garden.—If the clay cracks round 
the grafted stems of Apple or Pear-trees, the 
cracks should be filled with fresh clay imme 
diately. Two of the best cooking Apples now | 
are Alfriston and Queen Elizabeth, and they - 
are not bad for eating raw; but to my mind 
the best dessert Apple in April and Мау з 
Lord Burghley, though Court Pendu Plat, if 
well kept, is a very useful dessert Apple at this 
season, but to keep it from shrivelling it must 
hang on the trees as long as it will, and then, 
after the sweating or fermenting process 13 
finished, it must be packed in boxes or barrels 
in sand which is not too dry. Hoe through the 
Strawberry plantations, and, when the weeds 
are dead and before the flower-spikes get 
prominent, mulch down with litter; in fact, I 
think the sooner the Strawberries are littered 
down the better, as the mulch keeps the mois 
ture in the ground. Raspberries and Black 
Currants will want moisture, and a mulch of 
manure applied now will be useful. Apples on 
the Paradise and Pears on the Quince should 
also be helped in this way. Strawberries аге 
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isually in demand in May, and the fruit which 
oues in between the Tied and the med кош 
he open ground generally pays well, thoug 
thing pays like it used to de І 


Vegetable en.—Those who raise 
heir Vegetable Marrows outside may prepare 
ds now for raising the plants. This is usually 
lone by making a heap of stable-manure and 
he usual waste matter of the garden. This 
vill give off heat enough to start the seeds. 
[һеу should be covered up at night; a tem- 
sorary frame will be useful, or coverings 
мп be improvised for night shelter when cold, 
ind us soon as the weather is settled the sturdy 
ittle plants сап be moved to the positions 
prepared for them, leaving enough to cover the 
mound where the plants are raised. To have 
abundance of Marrows the manure should not 
be too freely used; compost in which good 
loam forms а chief part will produce more 
Marrows. Thinning vegetable crops will 
demand attention. Those who were over 
anxious to get the seeds into the land at the 
usaal time have, perhaps, failures to meet. 
Some things will transplant very well in a 
showery time, if the work is carefully done 
with a trowel in each hand, but it is always 
better to have good plants without the bother 
of transplanting. Weeds are coming up in 
abundance, and the hoe must be vigorousl 
used when the sun shines. Very few do enoug 
urface stirring, as apart from killing weeds it 
scatters insects апа keeps the moisture in the 
land. Stir the soil between the rows of Pota- 
toes now coming through. E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEHE’S WORK. 


Extracta from 'a Garden Diary. 


May 16th. —The weather is yet rather too 
fickle for planting out, but such things as 
Caleeolarias, Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons 
have been planted, апа other things are being 
hardened off ready. Weare doing rather more 
with hardy and tender annuals, having a newly 
planted shrubbery to make bright, but special 
attention will be given to thinning the plants 
nm they are ready. Sowed more Sweet 

eas, 

Мау 17th.—The fork is being used to some 
extent instead of the hoe among Potatoes. It 
saves time when the Potatoes are ready for 
earthing-up, and the Potato grows fast when 
the soil has been stirred more deeply than the 
hoe can do it. A small hoe has been drawn 
through the rows of Carrots and Parsnips as 
the first step to thinning. This leaves the 
plants in little patches, which will be reduced 
to опе or two later on. 

May 181. —One seldom misses a day without 
looking over the Peach wall with the Tobacco- 
powder distributor in hand ready for the flies 
ıi any are seen. At present trees are remark- 
ably healthy. Not much disbudding has been 
done yet as the winds have been cold, and 
thinning the foliage lets in the wind. Positions 
lave been prepared for Dahlias—Cactus are the 
sorts chiefly grown. Hollyhocks, both single 
ind double, have been mulched with good 
manure, and a hollow has been left around 
each plant. 

May 19th.—Planted more Marrow Peas, in- 
d Ne Plus Ultra; also planted several 
tows of white-seeded Runner s. Planted 
Brussels Sprouts, Earthed up early Potatoes. 
Bin Carrots and Parsnips. Scattered a 
little soot over Spring Onions. Potted off 
Selling Streptocarpi. Finished plantin 
Violeta for winter flowering. Disbudd 
Peaches оп south walls. Thinned Apricots 
¥here very thickly set. Sowed more Lettuces. 
May 2th.—Prepared sites for Vegetable 
latrows. Holes are dug 6 feet apart, and 
МЕ a barrowful of com post, loam, and manure 
5 placed therein. he plants are being 
hardened, and will be set out when it is safe to 
D». Strawberries are being mulched with 
ong litter as opportunity serves. | Mulched 
«апу Peas on south borders with stable- 
manure. Every spare moment is taken up 
with hoeing when the surfuce is dry. 
taf, Žial —Shifted on sealing Cyclamens 
Тош boxes to small pots singly. Put stukes to 
: mations and other plants which may require 
dae by-and-bye. Roses are examined 

ily for caterpillars and other insects. Shifted 


on Chrysanthemums and potted off late-struck 





cuttings. Sowed seeds of Wallflowers, Canter- 
bury Bells, and other biennials and perennials. 
Liquid-manure is given to Roses and other 
things which require it. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A gardener’s wages (J. К. B.).—For 
two years past you employed a gardener at £1 
a week, with cottage found, and you paid him 
his wages every four weeks. On March 30 last 
he gave you a month’s notice, and left on 
April 30. His last previous payment of £4 
was made to him on April 18, and on leaving 
he claimed £2, being two full weeks' wages, 
although only twelve days were due to him, or 
£1 14s. 3d., but you paid him in full to avoid 
further trouble. He contended he was not 
obliged to work on Sundays, but, as a matter 
of fact, he was always paid by the week of 
seven days, his only work on Sundays being to 
light the tires going in the glasshouses when 
such were necessary. You say the last pay- 
ment was made on Monday; April 18, and the 
question is whether the man was always paid 
on a Monday, and, further, whether the pay- 
ment was to Saturday night or Monday night, 
and as to this you say nothing, and yet this is 
the crucial test. If the man’s week ended on 
Saturday night and not Monday night, it is 
clear that he was entitled to the £2, 
week ended on Monday night, I think he was 
entitled to £1 16s. 8d., and no more. Havin 
regard to the small amount of work done, an 
that only occasionally on Sundays, I think his 
wages for broken time must be taken at 3s. 4d. 
рог day, and that his Sunday work was per- 
ormed gratuitously, or, if you like to put it so, 
in return for his cottage. It is clear that you 
were not entitled to consider Sunday as a work- 
ing day, and so calculate his wages at 2s. 102-7d. 
per day.—K. C. T. 


BIRDS. 


Parrakeet losing its feathers (South 
Middlesex ).—This trouble may arise from de- 
bility, and it would be well to administer phos- 
phates, with the object of imparting tone to 
the blood and strength to the muscular fibres 
of the body. Parrish's Chemical Food is a very 
excellent preparation for this purpose, and 
may be given in doses of ten to twelve 
drops on a lump of sugar or piece of soft cake, 
once or twice а day. This preparation also 
supplies some of the material necessary for the 
elaboration of new feathers; or you might give 
а tonic in the form of a rusty nail or a small 
jiece of sulphate of iron in the drinking water. 
Bapoly your bird with green food, such as 
Lettuce, Cabbage, and a few green Peas when 
in season. The diet, while nourishing, must 
not be too stimulating, and no animal food in 
any form should be given. You might vary 
the food, giving g sound Hemp, Canary- 
seed, Dari, Maize, Buckwheat, in turn. Do 
na keep the bird їп a high temperature. — 
S. S. G. 

Garden birds (Seasider).—Your idea of 
providing nest-boxes would scarcely be likely to 
increase the number of birds in your garden, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Tomtits and 
Sparrows. Some of the Tit family construct 
their nests in a hole in the stem of a tree or in 
a wall. Selecting a decayed part of a tree- 
stem, they will scoop out a hole with the bill 
to the required size to receive the nest. It is 
not often, however, that these birds nest in a 
ganden; as they usually retire to wooded 

istricts in the breeding season. We know of 
no firm ‘‘making a speciality of supplyin 
nesting boxes which will attract various birds, 
nor is there any book giving advice on the 
matter. We should think that the rougher 
these little boxes are made the more likely are 
the birds to take to them, and should advise 
that the hole for entrance be made near the 
top, and either in front or on one side, and 
that they be fixed on an old wall or on trunks 
of trees not less than 10 feet or 12 feet from 
the ground,—S. S. G. 


Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund.— 
We аге asked to state that the sixteenth 
annual dinner of the Royal Gardeners' орап 
Fund will take place in the Hotel Cecil, 
Strand, W.C., on Tuesday, May 17. Mr. 


ut if the | the 


Brian Wynne, the secretary, whose address is 
30, Wellington-street, Covent Garden, London, 
would be pleased to hear from anyone desirous 
of being present in support of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., K.C.V.O., President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, who will occupy 
the chair. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLiSHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 

һ should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents 8 bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. e have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The diference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, 80 trifling that it is necessary that three 
apecimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
above directions are observed, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of bulbs (Fred J. Pack)—Lift the 
bulbs when the foliage begins to fade, dry them off, aud 
pant in August in an open part of the garden in soil that 
has been manured for a previous crop. The bulbs are 
altogether too thick, and the above is the only remedy. 
In such a shaded and starved bed as you have, the only 
thing you can hope for success with is the hardy Ferns. 


Boronias after Lowering (Lymington " — 
Shorten all last year's branches to a length of a couple of 
inches after your plants have finished blooming, keep in 
the greenhouse, and as soon as the young shoots make 
their appearance all over the plant repot in good sandy 
peat, which must be pressed firmly. Return to the 
greenhouse, and during the latter half of the summer 
place out-of-doors, taking care that the plants are not 
allowed to suffer from want of water. 


Decayed Carnations (M. W.).—It is not an 
uncommon occurrence for the plants to die off when they 
ought to start into growth in the spring, and most failures 
occur after an excessively wet winter and spring. The wet 
causes the root hairs to decay, and, of course, an effort is 
made by the plant to produce fresh roots, but continued 
wet causes decay to again set in, and many of the weaker 
plants are unable to struggle against the adverse conditions 
under which they are placed, and succumb to the 
continued bad weather. 

Spiræas after blooming (Mrs. J. M. Jefferson). 
— Take care to harden off the plants gradually after they 
have finished blooming, for if turned out of a warm house 
into the open air they are sure to receive a check. They 
should be divided into pieces, consisting of about three 
good crowns, and these should be planted out in a piece of 
sandy loam, well manured, seeing to it that during the 
summer they are well attended to with water. You will 
have to leave them for two years in this position, when 
they may again be lifted and forced. 


Daffodils bulbs not flowering (Abbey) — 
Whenever Narcissi do not flower, the best rule is to 
dig them up as soon as their leaves turn yellow in July, 
clean them, and replant not later than August, as 
they are better in the soil than exposed to the air. lt is, 
of course, convenient for salesmen to store their bulbs, but 
most growers replant as soon after drying as ible. A 
light, sandy loam suits Narcissi generally, and if your soil 
is cold and stiff, you may add sand or fine gravel with 
advantage. Bone-dust and wood-ashes, well dug into the 
soil, form the best manure for bulbs. On no account use 
crude farmyard or other manures. 


Treatment of Clivias (M.).—If the Clivias are 
very much pot-bound and have finished flowering, give 
them a shift at once. Turn the plants out of the pots and 
divide them, or pot on into г pots if required for 
specimen plants. It is easy to divide Clivias by simply 
pulling the roots apart. Pot the roots singly into 8-inch 

ts, or into а 10-inch one if they are very large. Clivias 
o not require a light soil to grow in, turfy loam and 
sandy t being essential, but pot firmly. After the 
plants have been disturbed, stand them in a stove tem- 
perature for a time to give them a start. Syringe several 
times a day and keep led. When the plants have made 
fresh growth and have recovered from the check, return 
to their permanent ition. These plants uire an 
abundance of water when well rooted and in health. 


Rose Mrs. W. J. Grant with unhealthy 
foliage (Redhill).—This splendid Rose, unfortunately, 
has not that, vigorous constitution which one could wish, 
and yours is no uncommon experience. Although this 
variety makes fine plants on the Manetti-stock the first 
year, we have found that in subsequent years it 
gradually dwindles away and often dies. You may have 
noticed also what a free seeding variety this is, and it is 
well known that when a plant is producing its seed, there 
are great demands made upon its vitality, so that unless 
the seed-pods are removed, these might account for the 
weakness of foli the next season. But although апу 
one of these conditions may account for the bad health of 
your plants, we believe it isowing to weakness at the root. 
Probably you have given the plants an overdose of liquid 
or other manure, and supposing the plants were not 
robust when the manure was given, this would have a 
baneful effect, for it is a golden rule with Rose growers 
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only to feed such plants as are strong and healthy, and 
thereby able to assimilate the extra food. 


Camellia leaves in bad condition (Hortus).— 
The roots are evidently in very bad condition, either very 
dry or they have been overwatered. Examine them and 
see to this, and if you find that they are dry, stand the 
plants, if in pots, in a tub of water for half an hour, so as 
to thoroughly soak the soil. It may be that they want 
repotting, which, if necessary, should have been done 
directly they had finished blooming. When - the plants 
have completed their growth they should be stood out-of- 
doors on a bed of ashes in a shady place, paying particular 
attention to the watering, and syringing overhead daily if 
the weather should be dry. 

Renovating croquet lawn (E. P. S.)—We 
fear one cause of your Grass on the lawn being of a poor 
colour is that you have rolled the surface too hard, thus 
excluding air. If you have had little rain for some time, 
а good watering would greatly help it, especially in 
dissolving the artificial manures you have rather liberally 
applied. For spring dressing nothing is better than 
sulphate of ammonia, crushed fine, then sown over the 
Grass at the rate of 4 lb. per rod of 30 square yards. If 
the Grass be very strong, so far as height is concerned, it 
would be well to have it mown with a scythe before it is 
dressed with the sulphate. That soon dissolves under the 
influence of a shower, but it does little good to lie on the 


Grass undissolved. A liberal dressing of soot also will | 


do much good. Basic slag is long in becoming soluble, 
and a good soaking of water aftera long, dry spell would 
greatly help to fertilise the Grass. 


Wallflowers with Narcissi (F. 4.)— We can 
understand that your bulb bed is just now very gay with 
Narcissi, but how do you propose to plant it for the 
summer when the Narcissi have died down? It will look 
very bare unless you dibble in some Asters, Stocks, or 
other flowering plants to furnish it somewhat. If, how- 
ever, you have your bulbs in it so thickly planted that you 
cannot point over or loosen the soil without injuring the 
bulbs it will be best to leave the bed alone. Rut if you 
will have some Wallflowers to follow the Narcissi next 
spring, get seed of a good Blood Red or the purplish Ruby 
King, and sow it soon, then, when the plants are 4 inches 
in height, dibble them out thinly on the bed after the bulb 
leafage has died away. The plants can then grow and 
somewhat furnish the bed, and their planting will not harm 
the bulbs. If you plant as you suggest into a nursery 
bed to t-ansplant next spring, you will have to lift them 
with good balls of soil, and will want large holes for them. 


Carnations from seed (C.).—May is the most 
suitable time for sowing Carnation-seed, and a slight hot- 
bed or a greenhouse is the best place for germinating the 
seed. The pans must be well drained and then filled with 
sandy loam and leaf.soil to within an inch of the top. 
Make the surface firm and level before sowing. The seed 
should be scattered evenly over the soil, and then cover 
slightly with a little of the potting mixture, finely sifted. 
A piece of glass should be laid on the top of the pan. 
When the seedlings are well up the glass should be removed 
and the pan pieced in an airy position close to the glass. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them out into boxes or beds, previously prepared by dig- 
ging in some rotten manure. Water should be allowed 
when necessary to assist them in their growth. By the 
end of September the plants will be large enough to trans- 
plant to their permanent positions in з or borders, or 
they may be used for pot culture. They will all flower 
the following season. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Lilac after flowering (M. F.).—Lilac that has 
been forced needs a season to recoup itself—that is to 
say, two batches should be grown and forced in alternate 
years. This is the most satisfactory way, but, at the same 
time, fair results may be obtained when annually forced. 
In the case of your plants, directly the flowering season 
is over cut back the ong thin shoots to the stoutest buds, 
and keep the plants under glass, but with an increased 
amount of air, till all danger of frost is past, as though 
hardy enough when grown naturally, the leaves produced 
on forced plants are too tender to resist exposure to frost 
and cutting winds. When safe, stand the plants out-of- 
doors in a spot fully open to air and sunshine, and see 
that they are regularly supplied with water during the 
growing season. Occasional doses of liquid-manure are 
also of great service. If the pots are plunged they will 
not need so much water as if standing on the ground. 
The result of such treatment is good sturdy, well-ripened 
growth, which will produce a fair amount of flowers, but 
not equal to that of plants which have had a season to 
recover from the strain of forcing. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes in the open air (Tomato).—A south 
wall is the best for Tomatoes, and when planting much 
fresh soil should not be added if the soil is in g heart. 
Take out a spadeful of the soil and ram in round the roots 
some fresh loamy material, mulching with old Mushroom 
manure to conserve the root moisture. Feeding should 
only be done when a crop of fruit hangs on the plant. If 
you feed too much you will find that fruit will be lacking. 
Beware also of over-watering, as this, besides encouraging 
disease, causes the fruit to crack. A little defoliation is 
sometimes necessary to admit sun and air, but beware of 
excess in this, as nothing is more injurious. 

Fowls-manure (Jas. Simpson). — The manure 
from а fowls’ run is very od material for almost 
anything, but the run should be covered with sand or 
ashes, from off which the manure could be rak«d every 
‘day or so quite clean. Then, as collected, it should be 
smothered with soot, and be placed in а heap and mixed 
with its bulk of soil, allowing it to so remain for a month, 
thenturning it in and giving it yet a further dressing of 
soot, still allowing the manure to remain to sweeten and 
become incorporated with the soil. Practically, if 
allowed to remain some three or four months so much the 
better for your purpose. Then spread it about in March, 
and just lightly fork it in. A thin dressing suffices ; still, 
it is unwise to employ this manure solely, as a diverse 
dressing is desirable the following year. 


Garlick and Shallots (W. B.).—The common 
Garlick rarely seeds or even produces flowers. That it 
may occasionally flower under certain conditions is 
possible. On the other hand, the variety known as the 
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Great-headed Garlick usually flowers and seeds. Its 
cloves or bulbs are of milder flavour than are those of the 
common form. Generally the stems and leaves much 
resemble those of the Leek, and it seems allied to that 
plant. What is known as the true Shallot also seldom 
seeds. Its bulbs when ripe are of a pale brown or nut 
colour generally, but there is a stock that has almost 
white bulbs. The large red Jersey Shallot, on the other 
hand, does flower and seed frequently, the seeds resembling 
those of Onion plants. This coarse Shallot is really more 
Onion than it is true Shallot and has coarser flavour and 
flesh. 


Bolting Cabbage plants (J. A.).—Whilst it may 
seem strange that your autumn-sown Cabbages all bolted, 
whilst those in the seed-bed have not, it is possible that 
these latter may do so yet. There seems to be no real 
reason why transplanted Cabbages should bolt in the way 
yours have, unless they are of a variety that always bolts 
in the spring. Then it is quite possible that pulling 
the plants from the seed-bed was done in a way that 
severely injured the roots and thus rendered it very diffi- 
cult for them to make new ones. That is just the kind of 
thing to promote bolting. It does sometimes happen that 
if seed be sown too early in the autumn, bolting is pro- 
moted. But the primary cause is invariably found in the 
nature of the variety. Those which do so readily bolt off 
to flower should be well known to seedsmen, and not be 
sold for autumn sowing, but only for spring sowing, when 
they never bolt. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


К. J. Hicks.—See article and illustration in our issue 
of September 5, 1902, p. 353, which can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for 1}d.——A. Closer, Wellingborough. 
—You cannot do better than get the Marliacea forms of 
Nymphza, which аге very strong growing and free 
flowering, and may be had in the colours you require. 
Write to Amos Perry, Winchmore-hill, N. Anti.—1, It 
is quite impossible to advise, as you say nothing as to 
whether you have any plants by you or whether you will 
have to purchase them. 2, Your Cannas ought to have 
been potted up in March and grown on so as to have them 
strong by the end of May, when they should be put out. 
They ought to be in frames hardening off now. 3, We 
suppose you mean the double German Wallflowers, which 
are raised from seed and which are too stiff and formal to 
produos any effect in the garden. 4, In your district 

ahlias should not be planted out till the last week of 
May or the first week in June. Mrs. F. Hobbs, —We 
think you will find that mice are the culprits.—— Н. W. 
Morris.—Sorry to say we are unable to answer your 
question.—— Beginner.—-1, See article on, and illustration 
of, Malmaison Carnations in our issue of April 27, 1901, 
which can he had of the publisher, post free, for 11d.— 
Miss Frances Sangster.—See our issues of March 15, 1902, 
р. 34, and April 16, 1904, p. $4, both of which can be had 
of the publisher, post free, for 21d.— —4 New Subseriber. 
—You can syringe the Fuchsias and Roses, leaving the 
others alone, but be careful not to syringe when {һе 

lants are coming into bloom. See article on “Moisture 
in Greenhouse" in our issue of April 30, p. 115.— 
E. V. C.—Keep them well watered until the foliage dies 
down, then shake out, dry off, and repot in the earl; 
autumn. You will find, however, that they will flower 
poorly, and the proper way is to plant them out per- 
manently.—— Fern Lover.—Any horticultural sundries- 
man should be able to procure the porous pots for you. 
The only thing you can do is to persevere in destroying 
the weevil, which is the pest injuring your Fern fronds. 
——S. M. S.—Surely there is in your district someone 
who has the Mistletoe growing, 
some berries. —— Bwrn.—The box is not deep enough for 
Pelargoniums or Violas, Far better have sown one of the 
Tropwolums, as T. Lobbianum, which would have hung 
down and covered the front of the box. This you can do 
now.—Jamnes Rhodes.—Kindly send specimens of the 
pest you refer to.—H. Н. Rydon.—bo not use the 
shears at all, a knife is the best. You ought to have done 
it early in April. 1t may be done now, but it is well to 
prune just before growth starts.——(6. M. S.—Consult our 
advertisement columns. You will not require any heat 
during the summer months. 











and who would give you 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — Forest. — Variegated plant, 
Chlorophytum elatum variegatum. Small blue flower, 
Campanula pusilla. The shoot of Aucuba you send is 
that of a male plant.—Mrs. Gray.—Spirea prunifolia 
fl.-pl.——S. D.—Quite impossible to form any idea as to 
the questions you ask, as the leaves were quite shrivelled 
up, owing to being packed in the dry and dusty Moss. —— 
P. Bicknell.—1, Fritillaria latifolia ; 2, Dogwood (Cornus 
mas); 3, Lepidium ruderale.——7. K.—Libonia flori- 
bunda.—— A, W.—Phillyrea decora.—— S. C.— The Snowy 
Mespilus(Amelanchiercanadensis).——J. F. Specimens 





of flowers quite shrivelled up.—— 7. S.—1, Justicia 
carnea; 2, Doronicum austriacum; 3, (Fritillaria 
latifolia; 4, Magnolia Soulangeana nigra. —— Toby. 


—The Drooping Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum 
nutans).——JAtobert. Greening.—Megasen cordifolia rubra. 
——C. W. K.—1, Asparagus sp.; 2, Selaginella; 3, 
Dracwna ; 4, Tradescantia zebrina. You have sent us such 
poor specimens that it is difficult to say what they really 
are.——A. B. L.—1, Specimen insufficient ; 2, Southern- 
wood.——4.—Ribes Grossularia.——S. Н. R.—The blue- 
flowered spike is a monstrous form of Myosotis sylvatica, 
and the other is the rose-coloured form of the same. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
In consequence of the WHITSUNTIDE 
HOLIDAYS we shall be obliged to go to 
press early with the number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED to be dated MAY 28, 1904. 


Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 


No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 


post on THURSDAY, the 19th MAY. 








May 14, 1904 


MANURES. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
Pure Bone Meals. 


We only grind the beet quality of home Bones. We 
gunrantee our Bone Meals PS. and to contain 
4 7/ Am. and 45 % Phosphate of Lime. We manufac- 
ture 3 grades: }іп., iin. and Meal. Prices: 141b ,2/-; 
28 lb., 3/- ; 56 1b., 5/-; 1 cwt., 9/-. | 


SPECIAL LAWN MANURE. 


Specially designed for spring application, to promote 
the’ growth of the finer Graeses, and to discourage 
Daisies and Moss. This Manure produces a velvety 
surface. 

14 1b., 3/-; 28 Ib., 5/-; 56 Ib., 8/6; 1 cwt., 15/-, 


SPECIAL VINE MANURE, 
Analysis: 34 7 Am.; 17 % Phos.; 12 7 Sul, Potash. 
56 lb., 8/6; 1 cwt., 15/-. 


SPECIAL ROSE MANURE. 


Тохк'в RECEIPT, 28 lb., 7/6; 56 Ib., 12/6. 











Tib. 141. 28ib. 55lh. Іст 
Pure Dissolved Bones 1/6 2/- 3- 656 10- 
Pure Peruvian Guano 2/- 3/6 6/- 10- 16 
Kainit, 23% Sul. Pot. 16 2- 2/6 3/9 @- 
Sulphate of Potaeh, 97% 2/- 3/- 5/6 9/6 18- 
Muriate of Potash, 807 2/- 3/- 5/- 9/- Ti- 
Niuate of Potash, 907 2/6 4/6 8- 15- 2- 
Bul of Ammonia, 2417 2/- 3/- 5/- 96 M 
Nitrate of Soda, 957 .. 2/- 26 4/6 8- 15- 
Dried Blood, 16% Amm, 2/- 3/- 5/- 9r. 11% 
Superphoaphate, 267 .. 1/6 2/- 2/6 3,9 &- 
Superphosphate, 317, .. 1/9 2/3 2/9 $9 6% 
Basic Slag, 42/507; . 6 y- 2/6 2/6 56 
Sulphate of Iron .. 19 23 3/- 4/6 тв 


Sulphate of Lime, Sulphate of Magnesia, Phosphate 
of Potash, etc. 


Full Price Lists Manures and Sundries on 
application, 


THE SILICATE CO., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 


GREENHOUSES. 











Send for our 58-page CATALOGUE, with 15! 
Illustrations (post free) of GREENHOUSES, 
FORCING HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES. 
PORTABLE HOUSES, &c., &о. 


М. & А. EDCELL, F.R.H.S., 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, fi 





NOW READY. 


HEATING BY HOT WATER, 
VENTILATION & HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


THIRD EDITION, 
By WALTER JONES, ».1.m.£., Stourbridge. 


Size Royal 8vo. (9 in. by 6 in.), Bound in Oloth Boards, 
containing 344 Pages, 37 Chapters, 142 Illustrations, 64 Tabler, 
2 Comprehensive Diagrams, and 3 New Rules. 


An INDISPENSABLE Book for all concerned in HEATIXO 
AND VENTILATION. 


PRICE 6s. NET. 
Chapter 16 (for which the First Prize, 
Silver Medal of the I. of H. & V. Engineers 
has been awarded) is worth more than the 
price asked for the completo work. 


| 
We have received orders for many hundreds of copies, and 
а rapid sale is already assured. ORDER EARLY. 





S & АТТУ О 








STOURBRI 
Fro la t à Offer. 
300 New БЕЛ P 
Genuine B.8.A. £8 108 sy 
Sent carriage pala payment. 
Agents wanted.— 


WEEDING FORK forFlower Beds. ha 
DAISY FORK for lawns. 


GNU Makes weeding a pleasure. Complete 


with 3-ft. handle, post free, толеу returned if a 
approved. J. Lytie, Barton Rd., Walton, Liverpool. 


Leek !—Save your Corn from Vermin. 2,00 





Galvanised Corn Bins; watertight; hold 25 gallons; with 


car 
airtight lid, 6s, each. Iron Mangers, 38. each. Eitbet О” | 
riage paid. Саар returned if not approved 0L—H. J 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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FRUIT. 
BUD DROPPING IN PEACHES. 


Os my Peach-trees are many branches similar to the 
enclosed—that is, without any buds excepting the end 
опе, while others are without the end bud and have fruit 
set on them. In the early spring these branches had buds 
on them, but these did not expand, and afterwards fell off 
of their own accord. Goshawk is the Peach most 
affected. The trees bloomed very well, the fruit has set 
freely, апа the growth is quite healthy and free from 
insects. Some of these branches have a good leaf, but 
lower down nearer the main stem. Will you kindly 
inform me as to what should be done with these bare 
shoots, as, unless these buds will again break, there will 
be such a quantity of barren wood? Should they be cut 
back to the main stem or the leaf bud, as the case may 
be, or how should I proceed ?—Ахох. 

[From your description of the condition of 
the trees and the appearance of the sample of 
wood you send us it is evident your Peach- 
trees have suffered from “bud” dropping, a 
result of errors in cultivation, or, to speak 
more correctly, wrong treatment during the 
resting period. In nine cases out of ten bud 
dropping may be traced to the too common 
error of allowing the border to become dust dry 
during the winter months, the grower acting 
under the delusion that such treatment ensures 
1 thorough ripening of the wood. Under these 
conditions the buds remain firmon thetreesuntil 
the time approaches for them to commence 
swelling, which may be brought about artifi- 
cially, as when the trees are forced, or naturally. 
Then, instead of their gradually ex nding, 
they turn brown and drop off. In cases, n 
tappiug of the trellis will dislodge great 
numbers of the dead buds, and in some instances 
à shoot will be partly denuded, and, in others, 
wholly so, like that you send. There are two 
other causes for bud dropping, but which are 
not nearly so common as the above. The one is 
keeping the temperature of the house too 
high during the late autumn and winter 
months, and the other is allowing the trees to 
become frozen during a severe and protracted 
frost. We once witnessed a bad case of injury 
from this latter cause, the trees, which were 
on the point of being started early in the year, 
being allowed to be subjected to a three weeks’ 
frost of great ener the ventilators remaining 
open the whole of the time, and no effort made 
to exclude it, although the house was provided 
with hot-water pipes. With regard to high 
temperatures, the cause of mischief here is 
generally the outcome of having to apply fire- 
heat to exclude damp more often than frost 
during the late autumn and early winter 
mollis when the houses are filled with Chrys- 
anthemums or such-like plants. This has a 
baneful effect on the trees, as they fail to get 
the necessary period of rest, and falling or 
shedding of bids is a natural sequence. We 
have thus entered into details, so that you may 
judge for yourself as to which of thè causes 
named the evil complained of may be 
attributed. 

The remedies in all three are simple. In the 
first, never allow the border to become unduly 
dry in winter, but always see that it is in 
an equable state of moisture, and give a 
zood watering after the leaves have fallen 
should the soil on examination appear to be 
approaching a too dry condition. Keep a 
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watchful eye on the border, and do not wait 
until starting time before applying water 
again should it be necessary, M then you 
will not lose the “buds.” Another word of 
advice, and that is, whenever necessary to 
water always give sufficient to moisten the 
border throughout. In the second сазе, if you 
are compelled to utilise your Peach-house for 
Chrysanthemums in autumn, make use of no 
more fire-heat than you are compelled to, and 
keep the ventilators in use as often as is com- 
ontible with the safety of the occupants. 
Should you not require the house after the 
Chrysanthemums are cleared, shut off the heat, 
throw the ventilators wide open, and give 
the trees as thorough a rest as possible. — As 
to the third and last case, in the event of along 
and severe frost occurring, close the ventilators 
and turn on just sufficient heat to maintain a 
temperature of about 36 degs., dispensing with 
it as soon as the frost breaks, and then the 
buds will not suffer injury. With respect to 
those shoots which have lost their buds, like 
the sample submitted, there is no help for it 
but to retain them until such time as you can 
replace them with others, which will take two 
or three seasons to accomplish. As to those 
"having a leaf bud lower down nearer the 
main stem," cut these shoots back to these 
growths by all means, and if such have fruits 
on them they must be sacrificed, as they will 
never arrive at maturity, owing to the loss of 
the end bud or leading shoot. By proceeding 
as advised you will not have such a quantity of 
barren wood as you anticipate. 

When sending queries you ought to sign 
each one. In neither of these you send have 
you signed your name. —Ep.] 








STRAWBERRY NOTES. 
ACCORDING to present prospects there will be 
an abundant crop, and ү observe even the very 
young plants from runners left in the beds are 
showing strong flower spikes, and this on 
kinds that are late in producing runners, thus 
showing the autumn of 1903 was not detri- 
mental to their ripening. On going over some 
beds where runners were left between the rows 
I could scarcely see a young plant without a 
bloom spike, and they look as strong and 
healthy as those on plants two years old. 
Where most of the leaves died off the foliage 
is very strong and abundant. Nothing is 
more discouraging when the fruit is ripe than 
to find it is uneatable from dirt and slugs. No 
time is so suitable for putting litter or protect- 
ing material under them as before they come 
into bloom. It acts as а muleh, keeping in 
the moisture, and before the fruit ripens is 
washed clean. Many things may be used, such 
as straw litter, long Grass from the pleasure 
grounds—in fact, the longer and coarser the 

tter. Two years ago, peine hort of suitable 
material, I cut young rushes, and when 
withered they answered very well. Those 
who reside in towns, or cannot obtain these 
things should use the wire crinolines made for 
this purpose. I have often put several sticks 
round the plants, tying some string or matting 
round them. Before the plants are mulched it 
is a good plan to slightly move the soil and 
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sprinkle over it a good coating of lime or soot, 
working it well under the plants. Another 
mistake is allowing the fruit to lie close on the 
mulching ; in this way often much of the large 
fruit rots from want of air. I go over them 
every few days in damp weatker, lifting up the 
fruit and laying it on the top. Before the 
berries begin to colour they should be protected 
from birda, and this should be done early 
enough to save all the fruit. 

Where it is difficult to obtain sticks to keep 
off the nets, then wire may be put round the 
sides and nets strained over the top. So easy 
is it to protect them that no one need have them 
destroyed. Added to this, netting is cheap at 
the present day. A well-managed Strawberry- 
bed is profitable. How often does one see 
Strawberries so crowded that the plants cannot 
get light? In many instances in small gardens, 
through neglect, they become barren. I have 
seen many in this state during the past few 
years, and the owner says when he planted 
them they fruited well Most frequently 
those having a tendency to be barren produce 
the most runners. ‘These grow and spread all 
over the bed till the whole bed becomes 
worthless. 

I would advise all who intend layering to 
mark every plant that has a tendency to be 
barren, and not allow them to make a runner. 
I allow only those from the most fruitful plants 
to be used. It may be wise to give a word of 
warning to those who may be contemplating 
purchasing to plant for next year. Endeavour 
to obtain plants from a source that can be 
relied on. It is no uncommon thing to hear it 
said, my runners are strong and from plants 
not allowed to fruit. This is all very well if 
the stock is good. It is not everyone that can 
afford to grow plants for early runners only. 
The next best way is to turn them from two 
rows into the centre when gathering (destroy- 
ing the very small ones), and then these сап 
be layered into pots, turf, etc. Should dry 
weather set in, it is advisable to give the beds 
а good soaking before they get too dry, and 
if manure water, so much the better, provided 
it is used some days before the fruit shows 
signs of ripening. I always layer three runners 
round a pot or in a large peve of turf, planting 
them in this way. 1 thus get a bunch of 
fruit to each plant the first year. 

Dorset, 





Fruit-tree blossom.—May came in with 
warm, balmy weather this year, a direct con- 
trast to the corresponding period of last season, 
and its effects are already apparent in the fruit 
garden and orchard. A week ago Pear-trees 
and Cherries had only commenced to unfold 
their blossoms, while they are now wreathed 
with flowers which will soon begin to shed their 
petals. Apples are opening fast, and in a day 
or so will present a beautiful picture in the 
varying tints of their blossoms, old trees vying 
with younger exumples in producing a great 





profusion of flowers. It is, of course, yet pre- 
mature to hazard an opinion as to what the 
crop may be, and one must at present confine 
himself to simply saying that the outlook is 
most promising. So far there hus been no 
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severe frost, and it is to be hoped that we may 
escape such a visitation as was experienced last 
year, when the blossoms and the young swell- 
ing fruits were killed. With regard to the 
profuse blossoming of fruit-trees in general, 
there is plain proof that the absence of warmth 
and sunshine last season did not affect them as 
many predicted it would. Although we are as 
yet in a state of uncertainty as to the ultimate 
result as regard fruit yield, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that it has not affected flower 
production. Should a good fruit crop result, 
which is the earnest wish of all 
cultivators, the old theory as 
to sunshine and fine autumn 
weather being so necessary for 
fruit-trees to set their flower- 
buds will be quite upset, and 
the subject will be one worthy 
of investigation. —A. W. 


JARGONELLE PEAR-TREE 
IN BLOOM. 


THE accompanying illustration 
of an untrained Jargonelle Pear- 
tree, growing in a backyard, 
conveys a very good idea of 
the beautiful effect it produces 
when in bloom. That it is a 
hardy, prolific variety we have 
abundant proof, otherwise it 
would not submit to therough 
and ready treatment often ac- 
corded it when grown on farm 
buildings. Very large trees are 
{о be met with covering the 
gable ends of farm buildings, 
and very often the principal 
front of the house is also given 
upto the cultivation of this Pear. 
To succeed with the Jargonelle, 
one must allow the branches to 
extend so that a large area is 
covered with them. Never plant 
this Pear where it would be 
confined for room. The draw- 
back with regard to the culti- 
vation of this Pear is the fact 
that the fruits keep such a short 
time, but there is no difliculty 
in getting rid of them, provided 
they are sold before they get too 
ripe. The market grower bears 
this fact in mind, but amateurs 
are apt to let the fruits get 
too ripe, and as a result they 
will scarcely bear handling, and 
bruise badly. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fig-tree not growing.—I have 
a Fig-tree in a pot which has anumber 
of young Figs on it of last year's growth, but it does 
not show any signs of growth. The buds at the ends of 
the branches are quite green and in the same state as 
when the tree was received early this year. When 
should it show signs of starting into growth? It is 
under glass, and plenty of old lime in the pot mixed with 
the Іоат. —А хох. 


[Тһе youug Figs formed last year will, if 
larger than Peas, drop when the tree com- 
mences to grow. You fail to state whether 
you have the tree in a cold or warm-house and 
if it is established or but recently potted. In 
any case it will not be long before it starts 
growing, and matters may be accelerated some- 
what by affording the soil in the pot a good 
watering, should it be dry. If you have tho 
tree in a warm-house, a moistening of the wood 
and buds twice a day with the syringe will 
induce them to break more quickly. On the 
other hand, you must allow it to break natu- 
rally if it is in a cold-honse, as the season is 
not yet far enough advanced to resort to 
syringing. ] 

Value of wood ashes.—It is difficult 
to over-estimate the value of wood ashes in the 
garden, especially where the soil is of a close, 
retentive nature, and the supply of other 
manures limited. In most large private gar- 
dens there are many opportunities of producing 
a considerable amount during the year. Few 
things are more useful than a heap of wood 
ashes when kept dry. During the greater por- 
tion of the year I have such at command, and 
find nothing more useful, especially in the early 
part of the year, for mixing with other soils for 
top dressing fruit-tree Borders, both under 
glass and in the open-air, When used with 


Jargonelle Pear-tree in bloom in a back-yard. 





poultry mauure, night soil, etc., it makes a 
valuable top dressing for Vine and Peach-tree 
borders. During the past few years I have also 
used it largely, mixed with the soil, for Melons, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatoes in pots. —C. 


Apple-trees failing.—! have some young bush 
Apple-trees, Wellington and Cox's Pippin, Which have 
gone on all right until a month or во азо. They began to 
open their buds, and then all of a sudden stood still and 
seemed to go off. I think, perhaps, the excessive wet of 
last season may have been the cause, or the cats, as mine 
is not a very large London garden. Last year the trees 


were all rizht, and one this year, other than those in 


question, is in blossom. Perhaps the drainage is not. good 
enough, as I dug out some soil, and low down it is wet. 
Shall I take them out and make thorough drainage low 
down with old mortar, etc, or shall I leave it until 
October? One tree is a little crumpled in the stem, as 
though it were not being nourished. Other things in the 
garden are going strong. What can I do at once to save 
them ог to encourage them ?—BALIHAM HILL. 


[It is very difficult to assign any reason for 
the failure without seeing the trees, but from 
what you say we should think that the cause 
is from the roots having gone down into a cold 
water-logged subsoil. They will do no good in 
such, and you must lift them in October, 
replanting carefully and seeing to it that 
plenty of drainage is added. We fear you can 
do nothing now to assist them. ] 


Raspberries failing.—Until this year I have 
always had an ample supply of excellent Raspberries. 
This year numbers of canes have died, and others are 
breaking only at the top or very sparsely. This has 
happened in both my gardens, one of which is quite 
separate from the other. I send you the enclosed roots, 
and, although I do not think they are suffering from any 
insect attack, perhaps you would kindly give me your 
opinion on the subject? Last autumn we had a gale, 
which worked great havoc in our neighbourhood in two 
ways. The wind brought up a great deal of sea salt, and 
every leat in its path wasas though burnt black next day, 
and, of course, fell prematurely. The consequence was 
that, owing to this and the very late mild autumn, the 
buds on every sort of bush and tree came out, and even 
Chestnuts were in bloom. Do you think that this 
accounts for the bad breaking of these canes, and would it 
be likely to kill the roots also ?—F. M. G., Barnstaple. 


[We have minutely examined the portions of 
stems and roots of Raspberries you submit to us, 
and, after reading your letter carefully through, 
can arrive at no other conclusion than that the 
cause of injury is such as you state. We have 





seen Raspberry canes killed to the ground asa 
result of very severe frost, the canes having 
been frozen through and through, but have 
never witnessed the destruction of the roots in 
addition, as in this case. Had you not furnished 
a clue, as you have done, we should have been 
inclined to the belief that the roots had had 
too strong a dose of artificial manure or 
some irritant pple to them. As it is, 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
salt brought up by the gale mentioned in 
your letter was the cause of the buds being 





killed in some instances, thus accounting 
for the irregular breaking of the canes, and in 
others resulting in the killing of the roots out- 
right. The fact of your gardens being separate, 
and the damage done in each case similar, are, 
we think, proof that to this unfortunate 
circumstance you must attribute the loss of 
your Raspberry canes and roots. We may also 
add that the structure of the stem or cane of 
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objectionable to use, and I would like to know if anything 
else would be equally efficacious?—M. К. О. 

[The better way would be to sprinkle the guano on the 
surface, and then well water itin. You must be careful, 
however, to see that the soil is damp before applying the 
цчапо. You could also mulch the Roses with some good 
manure, and cover up the same with soil.] 

Rose Lady Waterlow.—I question 
whether the very pretty semi-double Rose 
Mme. Marie Lavallee is so well known as its 
merits deserve, but it will now be brought 
more before the public as one of the parents of 
Lady Waterlow. Like Mme. Marie Lavallee, 
this Rose is little more than semi-double, but 
its blossoms are of such a dainty character that 
it is а Rose one can recommend with every con- 
fidence. It is reputedly a cross between La 
France de '89 апа Mme. Marie Lavallee, and it 
is easy to detect the relationship in its semi- 
climbing habit and also in foliage. Grown asa 
pot plant it will flower on quite short growths, 
especially if the shoots are shortened consider- 
ably during the previous summer, in order to 
ensure a more perfect ripening. As a roof 
climber, or for a wall outdoors, this novelty 
must be of much value, and I should say the 
Boe will make a splendid free-headed standard. 
— Rosa. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
*," DAFFODILS IN A SMALL NORTH 
COUNTRY GARDEN. 


Tur Daffodils all eame with a rush this year. 
The early sorts —Golden Spur, obvallaris, and 
pallidus priecox —were three weeks later than 
usual, but the middle and later-flowering sorts 
are blooming at about the usual time, even the 
bicolor grandis being out. So, while they last, 
there is a galaxy of golden, primrose, sulphur, 
und white flowers in the garden borders and 
under the hedge-bank. Thanks to the cultural 
notes given through the ss and in the 
dealers’ catalogues, the ат E plant his 
bulbs wisely and be suye ОРЕ a rich 
reward. Surely there Mig fev disappoint- 
ments if we will leave alo cheap "uen ulf- 
grown imported bulbs and buy good English 
ones, whieh, although possibly a trifle dearer, 
are the best and cheapest when quality and 
results are considered, as they should be. I 
would advise those who have not already planted 
Daffodils in some portion of their grounds to 
set about their cultivation in the алу autumn, 
and they will be assured of a lovelyspring garden 
next year. Though it is possible to pay as much 
as £50 for one single bulbof the very latest White 
Trumpet, there are dozens of beautiful Daffodils 
to be had at merely nominal prices, and, by ex- 
pending £1 or £2 judiciously, a really good 
start can be made. The absolute novelties of 
each season are naturally listed by dealers at 
а fancy price, because the stock is so extremely 
limited, and they are only purchased by other 
dealers and exhibitors. Each season sees 
these bulbs getting cheaper as the stock 
increases, so that amateurs can now buy at 
quite low rates really high class bulbs that 
were quite beyond the reach of the non- 
exhibiting amateur only a few years ago. 
When we remember that it may easily take 
five or six years to produce the first flowering 
bulb from a carefully tended cross-fertilised 
seed, it is easy to see that the grower will 
require a high price for the first small stock he 
puts on the market, if it turns out to be a 
valuable addition to the Daffodil family. But 
for one such success there may be scores of 
disappointments, the results of years of patient 
waiting revealing nothing of valuc. 

It is interesting to have Daffodils of the 
various main classifications—large, medium, 
and small trumpets—and one soon begins to 
appreciate the further sub-divisions and varie- 
ties by growing some of the Leedsi, Barri, 
Burbidgei, and Nelsoni types. Speaking of 
Leedsi, I was greatly perplexed as a 
beginner to find the Leedsi type and the 
incomparabilis Leedsi both called by the 
same name, though quite distinct in colour. 
Would it not be well if the Daffodil 
Committee of the R.H.S. were to give a 
different name to the incomparabilis variety, 
keeping the generic name for the white flower? 
In my heavy loam Ileave all Daffodils in the 
ground year after year; many have been 
planted for six years, and still they come up 
und flower delightfully every spring. Some 
N. poeticus that were planted more than five 








years ago have increased quite tenfold, and 
have been avharming sight for the past fort- 
night. Some people say that no manure should 
ever be allowed to come near a Daffodil bulb, 
and it may be perfectly correct as regards some 
kinds, but these poeticus have all along been in 
a Rose border that is annually dressed with 
manure, which remains on the border durin 
the winter, and is dug in at pruning time, anc 
instead of the bulbs suffering from it they have 
undoubtedly thriven upon it, the flower-stems 
and leaves being much longer and the flowers 
of much richer colour and substance than was 
the case in their first year or two. 

If asked for a list of reasonably priced high- 
class bulbs for a small garden, I should suggest 
the following, naming my favourites first :— 

MAGNI - CORONATI. — A, Yellow Trumpets: 
Golden Spur, Emperor, obvallaris; B, Bi- 
colors: Grandis, Empress, princeps; c, White 
Trumpets: Mrs. Thompson, pallidus priecox, 
Moschatus of Haworth. 

Mepio-coronati.— Sir Watkin, Cynosure, 
Queen Bess, Stella, Barri conspicuus, Leedsi 
(type), Nelsoni major, Mrs. Langtry. 

PARVI-CORONATI.—Poeticus, p. ornatus, poet- 
arum, grandiflorus, Burbidgei. 

DocvsLEs. — Telamonius plenus (double 
yellow), incomparabilis plenus (Butter and 

киз, Eggs and Bacon, еќе.). 

All the above and many more have been or 
still are flowering here, and have each year 
yielded a feast of delightful bloom, causing the 
spring garden to vie with the Roses of summer 
for pride of place. Fortunately, Narcissi, 
coming early, can have our warmest admira- 
tion without requiring us to look with less 
gratification upon the grand herbaceous plants 
and the lovely Roses that will be in their beauty 
when the Daffodils are at rest. W. JESPER. 

Beechwood, Menston-in- Wharfedale, Yorks, 


YELLOW TUFTED PANSIES. 

THE yellow Tufted Pansies are, of all kinds, 
the most effective, and on the choice of the 
right varieties a great deal depends. Not 
more than ten years ago growers were deploring 
the fact that there was such a dearth of realis 
first-class yellow sorts. All this is now changed, 
however, as hardly a season passes by without 
the addition to the already long list of a few 
desirable acquisitions, and the time seems to 
have Кешн | when there can be but little 
advance upon existing kinds. Many growers 
still feel an interest in these flowers for exhibi- 
tion, yet for the garden, where these plants are 
grown for decoration only, the pant that has a 
tirst-class tufted habit of growth, and also has 
a good constitution, has advantages over others 
of long, coarse, and straggling growth. 
Freedom of flowering and persistency in blos- 
soming are other essential qualities in plants 
used for garden embellishment, and this is just 
where the exhibition sorts fail. Good and 
striking colours, above all else, are indispen- 
sable in blooms of the Tufted Pansies, and in 
the rayless flowers the colours always appear to 
be much more effective than in those with rays. 
Some years ago I remember seeing a series of 
beds planted with the best of the yellow Tufted 
Pansies then in commerce. Each bed probably 
contained two or three hundred plants, and on 
the occasion of my visit they were in the pink 
of condition. Two or three sorts stood out 
distinct from all the others for their excellent 
effect when grouped together in this way. 
Great strides have been made since that 
time, however. There may be readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who would like to 
grow a few of the better yellow sorts, and 
upon the conclusions arrived at this season to 
plant largely next year. For this reason the 
subjoined list has been prepared, and each 
variety may be relied on to give a good account 
of itself before next autumn arrives. The 
exhibition sorts are not separated from those 
specially well adapted for Бағ culture, the 
descriptions in each instance giving a fairly 
accurate idea of what both plant and bloom 
are like :— : 

IsorpE.— This is essentially an exhibition 
variety. The flowers are very large, of good 
substance, and rayless. Colour bright yellow. 
Habit coarse and unsuited for bedding. Free- 
flowering. 

SUNSHINE.—Another very fine exhibition sort. 
In the early summer the flowers are not ve 
attractive, and they are then slightly rayed. 








As the warmer weather approaches the flowers 
improve, coming quite rayless, and finish 
beautifully. Colour deep, rich yellow. Habit, 
somewhat unsatisfactory. 

Britannic.—This is an enormous exhibition 
variety, measuring 3 inches across. It із а 
1903 novelty, and the colour is a very rich 
yellow. Habit, coarse. 

Кіхс-Сор, —A useful garden sort that stands 
the hot weather well. As the name implies, 
the colour is a good, golden-yellow. 

Mrs. E. A. Capr.—For the garden this 
Tufted Pansy may be grown with every confi 
dence. The flowers are borne in the greatest 
profusion, and the constitution is excellent. 
In the country this plant continues to flower 
all through the winter, its bright, rich yellow 
and rayless blossoms being most effective and 
sweet scented. 

MkraMPUS.— This is another very fine sort, 
The habit is ideal, and the flowers stand out 
on stiff stems in a charming manner. The 
colour is a deep yellow, and the flowers are 
rayless. 

MouLy Porr.-In years gone by this old sort 
never failed to charm. Its blooms are still very 
fine, but its habit leaves much to be desired. 
Colour rich yellow, rayless. 

Mns. Wm. GREENWOOD. --Introduced in 1897, 
this variety is still valued for its canary-yellow 
shade of colour. It is a good self-coloured sort, 
and the plant has a nice habit. 

Rose NOELE.—A large, circular, orange. 
yellow exhibition flower of splendid substance, 
and rayless. Habit, strong and somewhat 
coarse. 

PrwBROKE.—A good, bright yellow rayless 
self, always in fine form in the early summer. 
As the season advances, its over-luxuriant 
growth, to some extent, spoils the charms of 
its free display. 

Krrry Hav. — This is a deep rich rayless yellow 
self, and one of the most effective of the older 
kinds. We have seen this plant with many 
others, and have given it the premier position 
in days gone by. Its habit is not so good as 
that of many of the newer kinds. 

GENERAL BADEN PowELL.—-As an exhibition 
variety this plant is highly regarded in the 
north. As a matter of fact, some growers 
think it to be the best of its class. The large 
blooms are rich orange-vellow in colour. 

The foregoing are rayless kinds and should 
be grown together, apart altogether from the 
rayed or pencilled sorts, which may be treated 
separately. D. B. Crane. 


DAFFODILS. 

N. CYCLAMINEUS, N. obvallaris, and N. Tela- 
monius plenus are among those reliable for 
naturalising—i.e., they last for many years and 
flower satisfactorily, increasing in size of clump 
more or less according to condition of soil. 
These characteristics are, however, by no means 
apparent in many sorts, and a comparison of 
notes from those who have naturalised Daffo- 
dils would be very interesting, especially if, 
in addition to names of satisfactory varieties, 
the nature of soil and subsoil is also given. I 
have put out somewhere about 50,000 here in 
different situations, and they have done much 
better than I expected, as a whole, sand being 
within 6 inches of the surface. It is, however, 
a damp sand, with just a slight hold to it. 
The best results are at the end of a glade, from 
whence a quantity of old Laurels was removed 
and burned, the ashes of the fires spread over 
the surface, and the ground deeply dug. 
Here about 10,000 bulbs were planted, mostly 
of the Chalice Cup section, with a liberal per- 
centage of the Мау: о9о poeticus, and 
they have done remarkably well. Several oí 
the earlier sorts already showing will have from 
twelve to eighteen flowers to each clump, and 
I anticipate even a better return this year from 
the poeticus. Clumps of this in a kitchen 
garden border have given me nearly thirty 

owers in the seventh year after planting. 
Princeps grows very strong with me, but there 
are no flowers, or next to none, after the third 
year from planting, and the same remark 
applies to Sir Watkin. Emperor and rugilo- 
bus are two trumpets that increase rapidly and 
flower well each succeeding year. Torsfieldi 
retains its vigour and flowers well, but increases 
slowly, and so does that very beautiful Daffodil, 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain. E. B. 

Claremont, Esher. 
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DUTCH CROCUSES. 


Tue so-called Dutch Crocuses are among the 
most popular of the early inexpensive flowers 
of the spring. These Crocuses, in a word, may 
be said to succeed in almost any class of soil, 
and under this head there is little that need be 
said concerning them. But upon the way these 
things are planted something may be said. 
large number of these small, bulbous-flowered 
subjects are planted much too shallow. "Those 
of us who have spent some years in hardy plant 
nurseries where collections of bulbs are grown 
know how nearly impossible it is to clear the 
round of some small kinds. Inthe subsequent 
igging these small offsets are very deeply 
turned in, so deeply, in fact, as to be lost to 
sight probably a whole year. Instances occur 
each year where Snowdrops, Crocuses, Chiono- 
doxas, and Snowflakes, to mention no more, 
have been so buried, but they reappear always 
with increased strength and greater vigour. 
All of those named I have traced to 15 inches 
or 16 inches deep, and their greatly increased 
flowering is the best proof that all such things 





forso doing. One interesting fact concerning 
deeply planted bulbs is that the bulb can 
afford. to produce all the increased length 
of underground growth, together with a 
reatly increased top growth and increased 
озге, all because it has been left alone, 
thus demonstrating а great reduction of 
vital force pra ag upon lifting and 
drying. Some of the finest single Snowdrops 
I have seen were in clumps, the leafage 
15 inches to 18 inches high, the small bulbs 
just as deep in the earth. In like manner the 
early Crocuses may be made infinitely more 
effective by the same means, and it is certainly 
worth a trial, especially where these smaller 
bulbs can be planted as more or less permanent 
subjects. 

How free and good is the Crocus in its 
flowering the pure white kind, Mont Blanc, as 
seen in the accompanying illustration, will 
show. Worthy companions are King of the 
Blues, Lord Palmerston, dark blue; Albion, 
dark blue; Lothair and President Grant, both 
having violet-striped flowers. Some excellent 
white varieties are Queen of the Whites, Queen 





then also made a Strawberry-bed. This year 
it is looking well, every tree, Apple, Pear, 
and Plum, is full of bisou. They are all 
pyramids, with the exception of some on the 
wall. Some that bore splendidly last year are 
bearing a fine lot of bloom again this, and 
though last year was a poor season for fruit, 
we had a nice lot, and gathered about eight 
quarts of Plums from the south wall, the 
produce of four small trees. I may say the 
prospect for Strawberries is better than I have 
ever seen, the blossoms being numerous. I am 
sending you leaves of Apple-tree. Could you 

lease tell me what is the reason for them 

ing in the condition they are? I may say 
the tree was affected in the same way last 
season. The tree has two trusses of blossom 
only, whilst all the others are heavily laden.— 
A. J. POWELL. 

[The tree looks as if attacked by some 
fungus, due, we should say, to the roots having 
gone down into an unsuitable and badly 
drained soil. —Ep.] i 

Late sowing of Ten-week Stocks. 
— I think if it could be ascertained, it would be 





Crocus Mont Blanc. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, 


are planted much too shallow. This shallow 
planting is, to some extent, a necessity to the 
commercial bulb grower, and believing it to be 
the only and right way of doing the work, the 
amateur has followed the lead thus given. In 
like manner, the amateur seeing the fresh con- 
signments of dry bulbs in the shops each year is 
just as ready to lift his own little stock, and 
without experience to guide him_frequentl 

punishes his bulbs very severely. Now, much 
of this lifting and drying is quite unnecessary. 
1 am not going to advocate the planting of 
small bulbs 15 inches deep, but rather a modifi- 
cation between this and the 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep, at which so many are now planted. The 
depth I would suggest is 8 inches, for the 
reasons already stated. Among other advan- 
tages derivable therefrom, not Bast is that of 
being able to plant the summer-bedding things 
without disturbing the bulbs. This is not 
merely a saving of labour, but it also permits 
the bulbs to go more naturally to restin place 
of being ruthlessly torn out of the earth at a 
very critical time. With this deeper planting 
an earlier planting is always most desirable, 
and those who plant will receive a good reward 





Victoria, Reine Blanche, Snowflake. Good 
yellow kinds are Cloth of Gold, Large Yellow, 
and Old Scotch. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Crown Imperials not flowering.- have six | 


clumps of Crown Imperial Lilies, two planted three years 
ago and four last year, all treated in the way you recom- 
mended, but only one clump ever flowers, and that is a 
yellow one that has been in three years and has flowered 
and improved each year. Would you kindly tell me what 
to do?—T. KEMBLE. 

[Leave them alone. They will all flower when the bulbs 
yet established, as in the case of those which you have 

ad planted for three years.] 

A Suffolk garden.—4As my husband has 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED every week, and has 
learned a great deal from it, I thought you 
would like to know how beautiful our garden 
looks at the present time, and a great deal of 
it is from following the instructions given in 
your journal When we came to this garden 
seven years ago next Michaelmas, it was like a 
barren wilderness, nothing in it except weeds, 
as the outgoing tenant said it would grow 
nothing. My husband set to work, dug and 
manured it, planted some young fruit-trees, 





found that most people sow seeds of Ten-week 
Stocks in March and April, consequently in the 


| autumn the beds and borders in which they are 


planted present a worn-out appearance just at 
a time of the year when a little extra bright- 
ness is most needed. This may be obviated by 
a later sowing—say at the latter end of May or 
beginning of June. This sowing need not be 
under glass, for if sown in beds out-of-doors 
they will not be long in germinating— in fact, 
it will be found that given open-air treatment 
in the summer, comparatively few will damp off 
—a source of not a few failures when seed is 
sown indoors in spring. I do not think it is 
enerally understood how useful late-sown 

en-week Stocks are for blooming in the 
greenhouse in winter, and some of the smallest 
plants—those one is tempted to throw away 
—if potted up will, if attended to, be found 
very useful for cutting. Makea late sowing in 
the garden for blooming in the autumn, and 
select from them a few for gowns in the 
greenhouse. These should potted into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, in good loam and leaf- 
soil, to which has been added a little rotted 
cow-dung.—F. W. 
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FERNS. 


POTTING FERNS. 


КЕЕХВ ure oftentimes far over-potted from 
some mistaken view or other of their require- 
ments. I knew two growers of Ferns who used 
to keep their plants in what some would think 
a far too restricted condition at the root. Not 
so, however, for tlie plants were the picture of 
health. In one instance particularly the plants 
were in such small pots as to necessitate their 
being stood in pans similar to those used by 
some who force Strawberries. This was requi- 
site to safe-guard them against any oversight 
in watering. Some might urge that repotting 
would have been more desirable. That, how- 
ever, would have meant increased vigour with 
more room required to grow them than could 
be conveniently spared under the circumstances. 
In the other instance the plants were appa- 
rently given the best of soil suited to each 
kind ; this, combined with careful potting, had 
the desired results. These latter were usually 
in rather larger pots than the former, being 
more what might be termed half specimens, 
the plants themselves, the picture of health, 
being difficult to beat in competition when 
examples of much larger plants were pitted 
against them. These instances are cited to 
show that the over-potting of Ferns is a fallacy. 
This is done without doubt with good inten- 
tions, but, all the same, wrong in practice. 
For a time the plants may thrive well, and all 
seem to be going on as satisfactorily as one 
could desire, but the time comes when the soil 
gets into a sour aud inert condition. This is 
not the result of the Ferns appropriating the 
nutriment in the soil nearly so much as it is of 
repeated waterings, which send the best of their 
properties away through the drainage hole 
instead of being assimilated by the plants 
through the roots. When a plant is potted 
before its proper time, the roots rush away 
again into the fresh soil a long time before 
they have withdrawn all the nourishment 
from their previous shift; this will tend 
possibly to greater vigour for a time, but 
decline comes all the sooner through the 
roots being spread over a greater space, thus 
not in many cases being able to absorb the 
properties of the soil whilst it is still in a fit 
condition. "This vigorous growth for a time 
has to be supported, but when the season of 
rest (or partially so) comes round,’ then there 
is often a perceptible decline. 


The best plan to adopt with Ferns is to give 
moderate shifts only, and the better the soil, 
the better will be the ultimate results. Poor 
soil, to which some fertiliser has been added, 
may answer for a time апа be an incentive to 
rapid growth, but when this is exhausted, then 
the plant quickly becomes impoverished unless 
it be repeatedly fed. In the first case to which 
I alluded the grower used to water his Ferns 
with weak guano-water with the best results. 
Peruvian guano, when it can be had pure and 
unadulterated, is still ап excellent manure for 
many pot plants. When Ferns are well potted 
and in a firm manner compared with soft- 
wooded plants in general, using good soil, the 
growth they make will be much more enduring. 
"hus treated, they сап be watered far more 
liberally than when the soil is poor or has a 
tendency to be sour. I have noticed particu- 
larly when growing Gymnogrammas what an 
iunount of water they will take when the soil 
is in good condition and, of course, full of 
roots. In the case of Adiantums, it is readily 
discernible whether the plants are being potted 
freely or left somewhat pot-bound by the size 
of the pinne. For instance, take note of 
plants of A, cuneatum. When grown under 
what might be termed a generous treatment— 
that is, freely potted—the pinnæ will be 
considerably larger, and, if they are also 
shaded, of a much deeper green. Such a 
growth is never of so lasting a character ; it 
ias a tendency to damp off if overcrowded, 
whilst if used in a cut state it will not last 
nearly so long as well-hardened fronds from 
plants grown under less congenial conditions. 
Some Ferns, such as the Davallias and Glei- 
chenias, for instance, are very shallow rooters, 
preferring to root near the surface. The creep- 
ing rhizomes of thess Ferns root as they extend 
when they come into contact with the soil; 
hence shallow puns or pots drained at least half 





way up should be used for these and similar 
rooting kinds. It is not advisable to be led 
away with the idea that shifting a stock of Ferns 
is necessary more than once in a season; youn 
quick-growing seedlings may, it is true, neec 
the second shift, whilst, оп the other hand, 
many Ferns with good management will stand 
over for two years. Even Tree-Ferns, when 
rown on from small pots, do not require such 
requent repotting. Some Ferns, such, for 
instance, as the various forms of Pteris cretica, 
P. serrulata, and the smaller types of the 
Aspleniums, seem to be peculiarly adapted for 
cultivation in small pots. L. 


Pteris Wimsetti.—Few things are more 
useful for house furnishing than well-grown 
Ferns, more especially when they are of an 
enduring nature. Pteris Wimsetti is amongst 
the very best for this purpose, it being a good 
grower and succeeding well in a greenhouse. I 
grow a goodly nun:ber of Ferns, amongst them 
the one above named, in à warm-house under 
Melons and Cucumbers during the spring and 
summer, gradually hardening them off in 
nutumn for furnishing and to cut from. 
Nothing gives me better results than this 
Pteris. It is а good grower and has slightly 
crested leafage, which makes it light-looking 
апа more suitable to use in a cut state. In 
spring my large plants are cut into from four 
to six pieces each and potted into various-sized 
pots, using a good sandy loam, with leaf. 
mould and charcoal to keep the soil open, and 
they thrive amazingly.—J. C. Е. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

A GREAT mistake is made in using pots much 
too large for any Chrysanthemuin to flower in. 
Pompon varieties may often be seen growing in 
11-inch pots, when a few branches only were 
allowed to each plant. The fault of unduly 
large pots is that, the roots are apt to be kept 
too moist, which causes a soft and ill-ripened 
growth. Itis much better to grow twoor even 
three plants in one pot if » stock of large ones 
is on hand instead of placing one plant only 
in each. Pompon, Anemone Pompon, single 
varieties, and the smallest plants of those sorts 
which are grown апі termed decorative 
subjects will succeed in 8-inch pots. Larger 
specimens for decoration will require more 
space for their roots. Pots 10 inches across 
will suit this purpose the best. Those plants 
which are set apart for the production of 
large blooms only, limited to three upon each 
on an average, will not need more root-space 
than a 9-inch pot. 

Tuk sow is an important item. It often 
happens that a makeshift has to be resorted to 
in the shape of utilising some of last year's 
material to help out the present. I would 
caution the using of much refuse soil, for I have 
seen the bad effects of this. The amount of 
stimulant given to the plants during the 
season's growth and the time the plants are 
developing tend afterwards to make the soil 
sour and stagnant after the living plants are 
removed from it. What is known as good turfy 
loam should supply the chief ingredients for the 
final potting, and should be in the proportion 
of three parts to one of horse-manure, partly 
decayed, the same quantity of leaf-mould if the 
loam is inclined to be heavy in character, 
suflicient coarse silver-sand and charcoal to 
keep the whole porous—an important detail, 
seeing the enormous amount of water that must 
pass through the soil during the time the plants 
are in their flowering pots. The many kinds of 
artificial manures do away with the necessity 
of using so much animal manures as formerly. 
No doubt all are good in their way ; but the 
great point to follow in their use is not to give 
them in excess of the instructions given. 
Ample drainage should be given. Another 
point of importance in potting the plants is 
that of potting firmly. When the soil is put 
into the pots loosely around the roots, the 
growth resulting therefrom is proportionately 
soft, which is exactly the opposite of what is 
wanted. The saei еа flowers of any 
section are generally to be found upon the 
plants which have made large but “soft” 
growth, such flowers as these being devoid of 


substance, 





AFTER POTTING, the plants should have tem- 
porary protection for a time until the roots 
1ave commenced to run into the new soil, and 
the fear of the foliage being injured by strong 
easterly winds, which often prevail at this time 
of the year, is past. Careful watering should 
be the rule, especially after the potting is com- 
plete. It is much better to refresh the leaves 
with water given through the syringe for three 
or four days than to soak, and perhaps make 
sodden, the new soil at first, into which the 
new roots will not push nearly so freely as they 
do when the soil is simply moist, as it should be 
when used for the final potting. If too wet, it 
would cling together unduly when being pressed 
firmly into the pots, and if the reverse it would 
be difficult to ram it firmly enough, as also 
would there be some trouble in thoroughly 
soaking the whole through. All superfluous 
zrowth should be removed as fast as it is made. 
Tt is useless to allow a number of extra growths 
to extend for a time, knowing them to be of 
no service, and then to cut them all off at once. 
This cannot fail to give the plant a check. Itis 
much better to regulate the growth as it pro- 
ceeds, no matter for what purpose the plants 

are grown. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tuts is the time to make preparations for a good 
supply of that most ар of all flowers at 
mid-winter—viz., the Chrysanthemum. I grow 
a good many for flowering about Christmas and 
the New Year, and after trying very many 
plans I have adopted the following for my main 
supply: The plants are prowa on in the usual 
manner from cuttings taken as soon as procur- 
able, and pinched back when first potted into 
3-inch pots, and again when repotted into 5-inch 
pots, and by the end of May they are nice, 
pushy plants with a number of branches. These 
are pinched down for the last time about 
June Ist, and after a few days they will have 
pushed out a number of lateral shoots. They 
are then finally potted into their flowering pots. 
Those about 10 inches in diameter will grow 
very fine plants, and I also grow some of the old 
cut-back plants into very large bushes in pots 
12 inches to 15 inches in diameter. I put Iit 
stout stakes round the edge of each pot, and 
run soft string around the shoots, but allow the 
latter to branch out and grow quite naturally. 
Liquid-manure is given freely during the season 
after the pots get full of roots, and a good 
syringing of clean water overhead after hot 
days. If flies of any kind make their appear- 
ance, Tobacco-powder is freely dus over 
them. A good deal of the treatment required 
in getting them to expand their blooms not too 
soon consists in keeping them out-of-doors as 
late as possible. Iset mine close to a north 
wall in October, and put temporary coverings 
over them when frosts [көч аз the buds of 
the white kinds are easily injured by frost, and 
when they can no longer be safely kept out 
they are put into the coldest house at command, 
and plenty of air-kept on night und day.—G. 


Chrysanthemums on walls.—Now is 
a good time to commence the training of the 
shoots of those plants growing at the base of 
walls. The strongest should be selected, 
fastened to the wall either by means of shreds 
and nails, or by a wire fixed on to the wall in 
front of the shoots, a space of from 4 inches to 
6 inches apart being a suitable distance to train 
the growths, choosing the former for weakly- 

rowing sorts. If any varieties are known to 
Fe naturally taller in growth than the wall 
space will admit without their going above the 
wall, pinch out the point of growth when regu- 
lating the shoots, which will induce them to 
grow more bushy. Any superfluous growths 
springing from the base of the plants should be 
removed at once to avoid crowding of those 
remaining, which not only tends to weaken the 
growth of those selected, but spoils their after 
appearance by the smallness of the leaves 
throigh want of light and air. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
lants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo., 158. ; post free, 


158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also Le 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, #18. nett. 

2nd, in 2 vols., half bound sage green moroceo, 248. nett. 
Of all booksellers. . 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ACACIA DRUMMONDI. 

Amone the species of the large genus Acacia, 
this is one of the most beautiful. The abun- 
lance of its sulphur-coloured flowers and the 
dark green paga M form a contrast not easily 
found in other plants. It certainly deserves 
the attention of every cultivator who has а 
lemand for flowers in the early spring, as well 
+з of growers for market, as the plants bloom 
freely in a small state. 





THUNBERGIAS. 
Tuis is an old yet still favourite summer green- 
10use plant іп many gardens, requiring to be 





admired when draping the side staging. 
Yellow, orange, and white are the colours of 
Thunbergia alata, the one under notice, 
but the conspicuous eye of some of them 
calls forth admiration from all. Thunbergias 
thrive best in partial shade апа enjoy 
any amount of moisture from the syringe, 
even when in flower, and are sometimes grown 
in baskets as well as trained up the back wall 
of an intermediate house during the summer 
months. Being fast growers the plants soon 
cover a bare space if they can run up strings 
without hindrance. Slugs, too, are passion- 
ately fond of the tender young shoots when 

rowing, so should be hunted for at night when 
Bark, and if planted out in a border the plants 
will come up year after year, though I think 





them are going off the stems turning black, some close to 
the pot and others some distance up the stem. Can you 
explain the cause of this, and advise me how to avoid it in 
the future? I enclose two plants for your inspection.— 


[You potted them off too soon. You ought to have left 
them till the spring till growth was on the move. Pelar- 
goniums should be kept fairly dry during the winter, and 
pours о have watered too much, thus causing the stems 

о decay. 


Pelargonium failing.—Having been a reader of 
mu paper for a long time, and also reaping a lot of 

nefit from it, I wish to ask you if you can give mea 
remedy for the enclosed? It is a semi-double white 
Pelargonium, and the new growth of a few plants is 
going wrong like that of the one I send. They are potted 
in good loam, peat, and silver-sand.—THoMmAs CLARKE. 

[Peat is not required. You are evidently keeping the 
plants too close and too wet at the roots, with insufficient, 
air to dry up the moisture. Try what keeping the plant 


drier at the roots will do. | 

Geraniums diseased. 
—Сап you tell me the cause 
of my Geraniums going like 
the enclosed? AI ту old 
plants went this way, and 
now the cuttings are doing 
so. I have had to throw away 
over a hundred plants and 
cuttings. They have been 
kept in a small greenhouse, 
heated with oil during the 
winter to keep frost, out, and 
air has been admitted every 
дау, except when freezing.— 

0: 


[You have kept the plants 
{оо wet during the winter. 
In such a house as you have 
very little water is required 
during the winter, as the 
roots are unable to assimilate 
it until the growth starts in 
the spring. ] 

Double Primulas. 
—I would like to draw 
the attention of those 
who have to find cut 
blossoms or provide 

lants that will last in 

ower for table and win- 
dow decoration to the 
double Primulas. It is 
somewhat  disappoint- 
ing, to say the least, to 
find that single Primu- 
las drop their blossoms 
soon, and owing to this 
are of little use for 


cutting; not so with the? 
doubles, however. The 
idea that the double- 
flowered sorts are more 
difficult to grow and 
take more looking after 
is one that is not borne 
out by facts, and any- 
one once giving them a 
fair trial may be con- 
vinced of their value, 
either as plants for tl 
table or for supplying 
blossoms for cutting.— 
'TowNsMAN. 


Potting soils.— 
Where there is a green- 
house, a supply of soil 
for potting is an abso- 
lute necessity, but it 
sometimes occurs that 
the stock runs short 
just at a time it is most 
needed — viz., autumn 
or spring. 16 is, there- 
fore, a good plan, before 
the summer has far ad- 
vanced, to get together 
a stock of material for 
later use. Good turf, 
stable-manure, half-rot- 
ted, with half a load of 
spent Hops, if placed together in alternate 





Acacia Drummondi. 


reated as an annual by sowing in March or|seedlings are preferred by most cultivators. 


\pril in moist heat, an tting off singly into 
bumbs, eventually transferring to 4-inch pots, 
vhich will be large enough to flower them in. 
‘andy loam апа leaf-soil will grow them well, 
hoagh a little rotten manure mixed with the 
ormer keeps the plants going for many months. 
The syringe must be constantly used amongst 
hem to keep red-spider at bay, or the major 
art of the foliage will drop off after turning 
vellow. If the points of the seedlings are 


pinched out at the second pair of leaves, each | 


Лапе will throw out two or more shoots, and, 
rhen coming into flower, may be stood in the 
sreenhouse, where, usually, they аге much 





In Devon and Cornwall Thunbergias thrive 
out-of-doors during the summer months, in 
warm summers at any rate. Put out good 
plants early in June, giving them a fairly 
shady sheltered spot an pentita supplies of 
water, both at the root and overhead. 
DEVONIAN. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Failure with Pelargoniums.—I grew a quan- 
tity of Zonal Pelargoniums from cuttings last autumn. 
They rooted fairly well, and three months ago were potted 
off into single y ae ina mixture of earth, road-sweepings, 
and silver-sand, and placed in a cool greenhouse, with 
sufficient heat to keep out frost and damp. Now lots of 





layers, will in one year be ready for cutting 
down, and be found in good condition. If the 
turf is at all inclined to be heavy, then a 
barrowload of coarse river sand should be mixed 
with the heap of soil, and Hops will be found a 
ood substitute for leaf-mould, which-is often 
difficult to get. —DERBY. . 


Increas: Staphylea colchica (A. D. W,).— 
This can easily roomed Ton young shoots taken from 
plants that have made an early growth in March or April, 
placing these in sandy soil in small under a bell-glass 
in an intermediate-house, with or without a little bottom- 
heat. Cuttings may also be taken later on in summer, 
keeping them close for a time, and potting off singly when 
well rooted, 
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ORCHIDS. 


L.ELIO-CATTLEYA DOMINIANA. 

Ir one were asked to name the most beautiful 
hybrid of the Cattleya family that has ever 
been raised it would be dificult to leave out the 
subject of the accompanying illustration. It 
was first raised in Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons' 
nurseries, at Chelsea, by the late John Dominy, 
from the intercrossing of Lilia purpurata and 
Cattleya Dowiana. It: has since been raised 
by other growers, but in most cases the variety 
C. Dowiana aurea has been used in the produc- 
tion of the later hybrids, and the desirability 
of using the better varieties when fertilis- 
ing has never been better illustrated than in 
the case of this hybrid. · The claims of the 
Costa Rica variety, C. Dowiana, as a parent 
cannot be overlooked, and should be a sufficient 
illustration to guide the hybridist in his selec- 
tion of parents for raising seedling Cattleyas in 
future. The sepals and 

tals of this lovely 

ybrid are of fine form 
and substance, faintly - 
tinted with pale lilac. 
The broad, open front 
lobe of the lip is deep 
crimson, becoming of а 
darker shade of colour 
in the centre, and 
having numerous yel- 
low longitudinal lines 
running through the 
throat. It may be 
briefly described as hav- 
ing fairly intermediate 
characteristics between 
the parents used in its 
production. It is of © 
free habit of growth, 
und does well under 
ordinary Cattleya- 
house conditions. 

Н. J. CHAPMAN. 





GARDEN PESTS 
& FRIENDS. 


Grubs in garden.—Will you kindly tell me what 
the enclosed insect is? It was found in the soil, and is 
the largest I have found of its kind.—M. BENNETT., 

[The insect you enclosed is the grub of the 
common cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), or 
of the Rose-beetle (Cetonia aurata). These 
two beetles, though very unlike one another 
from a superficial point of view, are really 
nearly allied, and their grubs are not easy to 
tell apart. Your specimen was in such a state 
of decay that it was impossible to say to which 
species it belonged. These grubs are very 
destructive to the roots of many different 
kinds of plants, and their vitality is so great 
that it is almost impossible to destroy them, 
except by turning them out of the ground and 
killing them.—G. S. S.] 

Snake millipedes.—Will you kindly tell me what 
the enclosed insects are? My garden is full of them, and 
the Peas and Beans have been destroyed by them. The 
gardener thinks they must be due to the peat stable- 
manure with which the garden has been dressed. Last 
year it had a dressing of gas-lime, hut, it had little or no 
effect. Ishall be much obliged if you willtell me through 
your valuable paper how to get rid of these pests ?—MRs. 
G. C. 

[The creatures you enclosed are specimens ot 
one of the snake millipedes, the spotted snake 
millipede (Blanjulus guttulatus), а most tire- 
some pest in gardens, as it feeds.on the roots of 
most plants, and is particularly fond of ripe 
Strawberries. It is very difficult. to m 
them on account of their horny skins, whic 
seem to be m d n to any insecticide which 
can be mu to them while at the roots of a 

e 


plant. may often be enticed from a plant 
on which they, are feeding by burying small 
slices of Turnip, Mangold, Carrot, or Potato, 


near the plants; just below the surface of the 
ground. These traps should be examined 
every morning and then replaced. If youstick 
a small wooden skewer into each they will be 
easier to handle and to find when wanted.— 
GBBT oy І 

Spotted snake millipede.—Would you be so 
good as to inform me what the name is of the small grubs 
or worms in the box accompanying this letter. They have 
attacked my newly-sown Peas, eating them inside and 
out, and have apparently killed the lob-worm enclosed in 
the box with them. Can you tell me also what'remetdy I 
can apply to extirpate them” My neighbour's garden 











seems almost free from the pests, although the soil, clay, 
із (ће same in each.—X. Y. Z. , 

[The so-called ‘small, grubs or worms” are 
Ppocimenp of the spotted snake millipede 
(Blanjulus guttulatus), and they are very diffi- 
cult to get rid of, as no insecticide seems to 
have any effect on them. They have very 
horny skins, which appear to be impervious to 
most solutions. You might try watering 
copiously with a strong solution of nitrate of 
soda or common salt, but it is very questionable 
if it would reach them in sufficient strength to 
kill them unless they were very near the sur- 
face. If the crop is hopelessly ruined I should 
pour boiling water along the rows so as to 

estroy them and prevent their moving off to 
“ pastures new," for they are һу no means 
particular what plants they feed on. They 
may be trapped by burying small slices of 
Turnips, Mangolds, Carrots, or Potatoes near 
the fants they are attacking. These baits 





elected, making a total this year, so far, of 
fifty-six. The death certificate of the late Mr. 
James Pick, of Barkby, Leicester, was pro. 
duced, and a cheque for £28 Os. 6d., being the 
amount standing to the late member's credit 
in the ledger, was granted to his widow. Five 
members were reported on the sick fund, the 
amount paid to sick members during the month 
being £28 10s. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Pines.—I am anxious to plant a group of 
Conifers to give shelter in place of an Oak which has been 
blown down. Would you be so kind as totell me the best 
season for planting, and if the Austrian or Corsican Pines 
would be good ? e climate is mild but windy, soil peaty 
loam, aspect north-west. Also any information as to 
planting would be a great favour, as I have never planted 
Pines.—E. WELLAND. 


[You do not say what size the group is to be. 


should be examined every morning.—G. S. 8.] | We should recommend the Lawson Cypress 


The Vine weevil. — Enclosed 
Isend two specimens of weevil or 
beetle. It appears to me to be very 
destructive, gnawing Ferns, Draciena 
foliage, or anything that comes in 
its way. Not having had anything 
like it before to deal with, I should 
be glad to know what itis? I find 
the only way of catching it is with 
a light when in the act of feeding. 
—TIMPERLEY, 

[The insects you send are 
Vine-weevils, which feed on 
the leaves and young shoots 
of Vineg, Peaches, Roses, 
and many other plants, and 
they are also particularly 
fond of the young fronds of 
Maiden-hair Ferns. The wee- 
vils are not often seen, though 
they are common enough, 
for they only feed at night 
time, not making their ap- 

ance until after dark, and 
they hide themselves so cun- 
ningly during the day that 
they are very difficult to find. Théy may 
be caught, however, by laying white cloths 
under the plants they are attacking before 
it becomes dark. Then, later on, throw a 
bright light suddenly on the plant. This 
startles the beetles, and they fall down on to 
the cloths, where they lie for some seconds as 
if dead. If they do not fall, search the plant 
well, or give it a good shake. They may also 
be trapped by tying small bundles of hay or dry 
Moss on to the stems of the plants, or laying 
them on the earth, near the platits. ese 
bundles afford a convenient shelter for the 
insects, and they should be examined every 
morning. The grubs of the Vine-weevil are 
very injurious to the roots of many plants, such 
as Begonias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Ferns, ete. ] 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society:—-The monthly com- 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Caledonian: Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday evening, May 9th, Mi. Chas. H. 
Curtis 1n the chair. Eleven new members were 


h 


‘so, what kinds wo 





Lalio-Cattleya Ротіпіапа. 






and the Monterey Pine (Pinus insignis), both - 


of which should answer your purpose. You 


can plant in the autumn and at any time | 
from then till the spring when the weather 


permits. We should think a Wistaria would 
do well for your wall. All the difference will 
be that in such a position as you speak of it 
will be somewhat later in coming into bloom. 
If you do decide to have a Wistaria, get ? 


plant in a pot. There are many other things - 


as Jasminum nudiflorum, Pyrus japonica, 


‘Crateegus Pyracantha, Kerria japonica, etc, 


which would also answer. | 


Cover: soil under trees.—I find that noder 
the trees in the avenue, which are Beeches and very ar A 
overhead, scarcely any Grass will grow, and the оп 
things which flourish are Dandelions and weeds of ҮТ 
kinds. Would Ivy grow if planted under the trees bs 

uid you recommend as quick and tidy 
rrowers? Would hardy Roses or any other creeper 210 
in such a position ?—M. R. О. | 

[You cannot do better than plant Ivy in the 
position you speak of. If you care to, you 
could plant in the autumn many. bulbs among 
this, and in this way produce a fine effect in the 
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spring. In tbe spring the bulbs require light 
and о which they сема obtain. under the 
Beeches, They have time to grow and flower 
beforethe leaves of the trees appear, and as the 
summer approaches they go to rest and 
reappear in due course.] 

Forsythia suspensa.—This well-known 
shrub, whose rambling habit fits it for many 
purposes, forms annually at Kew a most 
striking feature, and it has been, I think, this 
year, even fi aer than ever. It is there treated 
аза bush, this result being obtained by cuttin 
the plants back hard after flowering an 
removing all weak branches. The effect of this 
is to cause the production of strong wand-like 
shoots, which, as the summer advances, become 
well ripened, and in spring flower profusely. 
The large plants at Kew are cut down to within 
3 feet of the ground, and from them shoots 
4 feet to 5 feet in length are developed in the 
course of the summer. The plants are natur- 
ally liable to become exhausted by this drastic 
treatment, and, to counteract this as far as 
possible, an annual top-dressing of manure is 
given. A pleasing effect is produced when the 
med underneath the plants is carpeted with 

sibirica or the Chionodoxa, for they 
both, as a rule, flower about the same time as 
the Forsythia. A shrubby species—viz., For- 
уйа viridissima—has been long grown, but 
itis less showy than Е. suspensa, and cannot 
compare with the last when treated as a shrub. 
Tam always under the impression that there 


| are two forms of Е. suspensa, the more slender 


| itis fair] 


one being best, pers for pina pna inita 
mrposes, and the other as a shrub in the open 
: Besides the two Forsythias Fast 
allided to there is a third—F. intermedia— 
which has been described as a hybrid between 
Fisspensa and Е. viridissima. At all events, 
ly intermediate in character, and a very 


dable shrub. —X. 


VEGETABLES. 
LATE BROCCOLI. 


| Iimy ordinary private garden where there are 


le room und some shelter, late white 
Broceolis may be grown with advantage. The 
heads in the month of May form a useful vege- 
table to furnish the dining table in conjunction 
with Cabbages, Asparagus, Seakale, forced 
Kidney Beans, Spinach, frame Carrots, and 
some other good kinds. It is not, however, 
always well to have too many of these late 
Broceolis, as they will turn or head in so much 
at the same time ; hence there is with a quantity 
ty often material waste. Late Queen, Model, 
lethyven’s June, in spite of having diverse 
"ames, generally head in at the same time. 
The fe quality of these late varieties is 
generally excellent, considering how long the 
nts have been on the ground, but there are 
tw: lovers of good vegetables who would 
prefer them to the beautiful small, firm hearts 
of Éllams, April, First and Best, or other 
of the early spring Cabbages. However, 
what may be correct to advise in relation 
to large gardens may not be so where small or 
cottage gardens are concerned. A crop that 
from the time of sowing till heading in requires 
à whole year is much too long about for small 
garden culture. Still farther, when such a 
crop does not leave the ground which it has 
occupied free for a successional crop until the 
end of May, it interferes materially with the 
regular summer cropping. A late Broccoli 
crop also leaves the soil very much exhausted. 
If the manure be fresh and crude, the soil, as 
is probable, very dry, and hot weather pre- 
valent, the manure dressing renders very poor 
service indeed to such crops as may follow the 
Broccoli. Market gardeners, it is well known, 
retuse to grow late Broccoli largely for the 
reason that it interferes with ordinary sum- 
mer cropping, and also because in severe 
Winters the crop is liable to complete destruc- 
tion, а 
Probably to most amateur, as well as cottage 
gardeners, there is no more acceptable or 
profitable erop than is one of early spring 
Cabbages, and they appreciate them in prefer- 
ence to Broccoli. It the latter has to be 
obtained from a sowing made now, the former 
13 easily got from sowings made in July and 
August. It is doubtful whether we can have, 
even of forced or blunched vegetables, products 











obtained at considerable cost and trouble, any- 
thing more delicately flavoured or acceptable 
as diet than small spring Cabbages. A July 
sowing of Ellam's or any of its selections, the 
plants put out so close as 12 inches apart, on 
well manured und early in September, 
should give h to pull of the most accept- 
able quality in April and May. Dwarf Beans 
or Turnips can follow a far from exhausting 
crop. A second sowing of some larger varie- 
ties will, if planted out in October, give heads 
in June, and a grand lot of greens for nine 
months later. 


A COTTAGE GARDEN EXAMINATION. 


WHATEVER may be the merits of a paper 
examination in gardening knowledge it is 
certain that no form of examination is equal in 
practical value to that to which myriads of 
cottage gardens and allotments are subjected 
when they are inspected and judged by prac- 
tical men. The keep, order, cropping, culture, 
and every other point in good gardening are 
then seen, and cach garden tells its tale of good 
working or of bad work, as the case may be, 
far and away better than any paper examina- 
tion can. This year an entirely new paper 
examination is being instituted hy the koyal 
Horticultural Society. It takes place in June 
next, and the candidates must be teachers in 
elementary schools. The subject of the ex- 
amination is cottage garden and allotment 
culture, and will be of a distinctly practical 
kind. The object in view is to test so far as 
can be on paper the capacities of school teachers 
to give practical instruction in their respective 
localities in cottage garden and allotment cul- 
ture, and ulso to evidence, so far as possible, 
fitness to give boys under their control instruc- 
tion in school gardening, such as is now largely 
looked for in rural schools. Necessarily, a 
poper examination leaves much to be desired, 
ut if the questions submitted are essentially 
practical and not scientific, some evidence of 
pu knowledge in gardening must be 
urnished. Candidates for this examination 
will do well to closely read all the information 
furnished from week to week that is applicable 
to cottage and allotment working. The text 
books recommended are cheap and practical. 
Teachers, besidesreading, should closely observe 
the.work done by good cottage garden culti- 
vators, as in that way they can gain many 
useful hints. D. H. 


Pulling Rhubarb.—I have two beds of good earlv 
Rhubarb, and should feel much obliged if you would let 
me know when I should stop polling it. I began to pull 
it about the middle of April, and have a good erop, 
Should the flower stalks be allowed to develop, or should 
thev be pulled out as they come up? Should large roots 
Whjoh have йир stalks be divided and put into new heds? 

[Undoubtedly more Rhubarb roots are de- 
stroyed from pulling the growths over too 
long a season than from any other cause. 
It is no uncommon thing to be asked by 
amateurs how much and for how long they 
may pull the stalks. This is a question dift- 
cult to answer, as so much depends on the 
strength and age of the roots. In my early 
days I was taught that pulling should be dis- 
continued when Gooseberries are ready for 
gathering. Some years ago I had a bed of 
very strong roots. I began to pull early, and 
when Gooseberries came in I discontinued it, 
with the result that growth increased rapidly. 
At the end of July a friend wanted Rhubarb 
for a special purpose, and I was induced to 
pull a portion of the crop. The next season I 
saw I had made a t mistake in the 
weakened condition of the plants. Last year, 
through the scarcity of the fruit crop, I con- 
tinued using it too long, and this spring I am 
suffering for it. When the plants are young 
it pays to leave them alone for three years 
from the seedling, except it may be a very 
little the third year, and this early and not 
toosevere. Should roots be wanted for forcing, 
then none of the stalks should be used the 
season previous, us by allowing them to remain 
strong crowns are formed for the next crop. 
When growth is removed so severely and over 
u long season, often the roots get into a kind 
of consumption, frequently dying out. I would 
advise those who want good' growth to plant 
young seedlings in good soil, feed well, and 
not pull too severely or too late. Certainly cut 
out all the flower-heads, as these only tend to 











weaken the plants. If any plants are exhausted 
break up early in the autumn, when the foliage 
has died down, and replant in well-manured, 
deeply-dug soil.—J. C. F.] 


GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—Sow seeds of Primulas 
and Cinerarias to come in in succession to those 
sown a month or more ago, and which should 
soon be pricked off into boxes.  Primula 
stellata and Cineraria cruenta will become 
popular, not, perhaps, in the market, but for 
conservatory work, and for cutting to fill vases 
in the room. The Cineraria, if potted on, will 
make plants 3 feet high, and as much 
through, dense bushes, and full of blos- 
soms, and the flowers of Primula stellata 
are charming for filling vases on the dinner 
table. Double Primulas may be divided soon, 
and potted in fium sandy soil, kept rather close 
for а time, and as soon as root action sets in 
move to cold frame, and shade from bright sun- 
shine. They do very well in frames placed on 
the north side of a wall or fence. Chrysanthe- 
mums will require a good deal of attention 
now. Shift into larger pots before they become 

»ot-bound, as Set plants soon lose the 
обот leaves. Plants intended to form bushes 
must be regularly stopped till enough breaks 
have been obtained to form the bush, but this 
should cease early in July. To grow specimen 
blooms the plants will only be stopped once, 
and the pinching should be close to a strong, 
vigorous bud. Growth everywhere under glass 
is now very vigorous, and climbers will require 
a good deal of attention in regulating growth. 
We are getting more sunshine than we had 
last year, and shading will be necessary to 
preserve the flowers and to reduce the demand 
for water for plants on stages and shelves near 
the glass. Liquid-manure will be useful to all 
panta which have filled the pes with roots. 
ants growing in baskets will require more 
water. Where possible, dip them in a tank or 
vail, Leave a little air on all night, and the 
owers will last longer. To keep a large con- 
servatory gay all the үөү round uses up a large 
number of plants, and the gardener has to look 
forward a long way. Deutzias which have 
ceased to flower should be encouraged to make 
growth, and then be partially ripened before 
placing outside. 


Stove.—Train the young shoots of summer- 
flowering climbers up into the light. This 
refers more especially to specimens growing in 
pots, as plants in tubs or boxes near the glass 
will have light enough to ensure the ripening 
of the NU without which the flowers will be 
scarce. If the stove has a lean-to roof, the 
pants should be rearranged frequently to 

ring all sides under the influence of- the 
light. Soft-wooded plants should be stopped 
occasionally to ensure a bushy habit. To meet 
the demands for space where young plants are 
growing freely, some of the plants may be 
moved to the conservatory. Eucharis Lilies, 
Amaryllises, and Gloxinias will last longer in 
the conservatory than in a warm-house, and 
this will give room to pot on young growing 
specimens. Then it is often possible to give a 
small house or low span-roofed pit to grow on 

oung stuff, especially those things which may 
b required at the end of the summer and 
through the autumn for dinner-table decora- 
tion. If there is a small house anywhere with 
a bare wall, Euphorbias may be planted to 
cover it. This is one of the brightest things 
for a wall in winter. In a pot, Euphorbia 
jacquiniveflora is usually a straggling weedy 
thing, but planted in good soil where the sun 
can ripen the wood there will be a blaze of 
scarlet in winter. 


Pines.—To do Pines well there should be no 
fluctuation in the bottom-heat. A good many 
years ago I knew a gentleman who held strong 
views upon many gardening subjects, and one 
of his ideas was that Pines could be grown 
without plunging-beds, and, to prove that he 
was right, a house was built to grow Pines 
unplunged ; but when I saw the garden a 
few years later he had given up Pines. Bottom- 
heat and the genial atmosphere arising from 
plunging beds are essential to the well-being of 

ines. J have grown Pines оп what is known 
asthe Hamiltonian system, which consists in 
planting out in beds of good soil, but we had а 
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chamber under this bed heated with tanks in 
which hot water flowed round. Beds of Queens 
the second year would throw several fruits to 
each stool ; but Pine growing is now adecaying 
industry. 

Melons in frames. —Surplus frames may 
be utilised for Melons. Root warmth is neces- 
sary, and, to obtain this, a hot-bed of manure 
and leaves or garden rubbish should be made 
after the materials have been intermixed and 
fermented. A bed 4 feet high and a foot wider 
than the frame all round will be suitable. 


frame is on and the heat steady, place a layer 
of sods Grass side downwards all over 
surface of the bed, place hills of rather heavy 
loam, slightly enriched with manure, in the 
centre of each light, and when the earth is 
warm set out the plants. If the lights are 
large place two plants in each light, but if 
small one plant will suffice. 


Orchard-house. — Complete the thinning 
of the young wood, and sometimes it may be 


desirable to shorten back an old branch to | 


improve the shape of the tree. Wounds soon 
heal when the sup is in motion, and, when a 


good crop has been secured, a branch or two | 


may, perhaps, be spared if it is for the benefit 
of the tree.  Liquid-manure may be given now. 

Window gardening. — The window 
boxes may be filled now. ‘There is room for 
more variety, but I suppose Marguerites and 
Geraniums will be a good deal used. Boxes of 
Ivy Geraniums, pink and white, are charming. 
Dark Heliotrope and Harrison's Musk are good 
also, and there is fragrance as well as colour. 
Boxes filled with blue and white Violas are 
nice, and, with a layer of cow-dung in the 
bottom of the box, last well. 

Outdoor garden.—There is always work 
to be done at this season among Roses, especi- 
ally in watching for und destroying insects. 
Whenever leaves are drawn close together 
there will be found a maggot, which should be 
promptly crushed between the finger and 
Thumb to prevent further mischief. The green- 
fly will, also, soon be in evidence. Healthy, 
vigorous plants suffer less from insect attacks 
than starved plants, hence the value of a 
thorough preparation of the beds before plant- 
ing. Keep the surface loose among Roses 
where manurial mulch is not used. Place 
supports to recently-budded Roses, both dwarf 
and standards. If this is not done, some of 
the buds may be blown out. The stakes and 
ties of standard Roses should be examined, and 
if faulty, made good. Hardy plants which are 
likely to need support should be staked in 
good time. Sweet Peas and other hardy 
annuals may still be sown for late blooming. 
Young plants now up and growing тез 
should be thinned in good time. Тһе thinning 
is best done in showery weather, as less dis- 
turbance is given to the soil. 
probably be later than usual this season, because 
spring flowers are blooming later; but well- 
hardened plants, where much bedding out is 
done, may go out where the beds ате ready. 


Fruit garden.—Peaches on walls will 
now require frequent attention in disbudding 
the young shoots, and destroying green an 
black fly. The proverbial stitch in time has 
immense value in dealing with insects. The 
true remedy is Tobaeco-powder. Moderate 
applications when the foliage is dry will suffice 
if taken in time. The chief causes of failure in 
outdoor Peaches are overcrowding of the young 
wood and want of promptitude in dealing with 
insects, and yet neither of these matters need 
give much trouble if things are done at the 
right time in the right way. I think I have 
never noticed fruit-trees in garden and orchard 
so full of blossom as they are now, and this 
includes every kind of tree and bush. At the 
time of nog (May 5th) we have had no 
frost todo any harm. We can hardly hope to 
escape altogether; but the blossoms are so 
numerous that a crop may reasonably be 
exþected. But to insure crops of fine fruit it 
is necessary to plant a few young trees annually. 


Vegetable garden.—Take advantage of 
every fine sunny day to break up the surface 
between the crops, either with hoe or fork. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the advantages 
of this in killing weeds, scattering insects, and 
stimulating the growth of all young plants. 
Earth up Peas, Beans, Potatoes, and Cauli- 


Make | 
firm by treading or beating, and, as soon as the | 


the | 


Bedding out will | 
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flowers. Cauliflowers turning in should have 
a leaf broken over the heart. А string of 
matting round Cabbages will hasten the heart- 
ing.  Lettuces from this onwards should be 
sown in drills thinly, and be thinned to 
12 inches apart. Transplant any thinned out 
to well broken up and manured land. Lettuces 
will do very well on the ridges between rows of 
Celery. ew plantations of Globe Artichokes 
may be made. Strong sets taken off now, 
planted 4 feet apart, well watered and mulched, 
will produce a few heads late in the season. 
Sow Turnips in cool, moist land, and scatter 
a little superphosphate along the drills with 
the seeds. Seeds of Marrows, Gourds, and 
ridge Cucumbers may be sown where they are 
to fruit, and be sheltered at night with 
inverted flower-pots. Sow Rampion, Chervil, 
and the tender annual Herbs, Marjoram, Basil, 
and Savory. Plants raised in pots may be 
planted out on the warm border. New 
Zealand Spinach is usually started in small 
pots in heat, and planted out at the end of the 
month, but seeds may be sown outside now 
in a warm position. E. Hospay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 





May 23rd. —We have a good deal of beddin 
out to do, and are making a beginnin with 
the hardiest things. Tomatoes are hardenin 
ready for outside, but only a few hundreds wi 
be planted outside, and those in the sunniest 
positions; Sowed a few seeds of green curled 
ndive ; early plants sometimes bolt, so only 
a small sowing has been made. Prepared 
trenches for Celery and early Leeks. Planted 
out early-sown Brussels Sprouts in rows 3 feet 
apart. Made a last sowing of Broad Beans. 

May 24th.—Cardoons may be sown in well. 
prepared trenches. Sow in patches, three 
seeds in a patch, about 15 inches apart ; water 
and shade till the seeds germinate. Prick out 
more Celery and prepare trenches as land 
becomes cleared. Celery-plants should never 
be permitted to suffer from drought. It should 
be quite safe to plant out, well-hardened plants 
now, including Dahlias and Salvia patens. 

May 25th.—Shift on tuberous and other 
Begonias and harden off plants intended for 
beds. The beds have been made richer than 
would be desirable for Geraniums or Petunias. 
The beds intended for Cannas have had a 
dressing of rich compost. The sume treatment, 
is suitable for all sub-tropical plants. The 
second week in June will be time enough to 
plant things of this character; in the mean- 
time they will be kept under glass. 

May 2sth.—-The weather being bright aud 
warm, we have had a day hoeinz end SAS 
stirring. Mornings and evenings are devoted 
to planting out in beds and borders. We 
have invested in a collection of the new hybrid 
Lobelias of the scarlet type. Finished sowing 
hardy biennials and perennials. These are 
sown thinly in drills. Drill-sowing facilitates 
surface stirring, keeps in the moisture, and 
kills weeds. Herbaceous Calceolarias have 
been moved to north house. 

May 27th.—Mushroom-beds are being made 
in shady situation outside. Inside beds are 
watered freely with a little salt in the water. 
Floors are kept moist by sprinkling. Frames 
which have been cleared of bedding plants 
have been prepared for Melons and Cucumbers. 
Tomatoes for outside are being hardened off, 
but will not be planted till the beginning of 
June. Shifted on new Ivy-leaved Geraniums. 

May 281. —Melons and Cucumbers in heated 
houses are trained frequently and top-dressed. 
Earthed up Potatoes.  Disbudding Peaches 
and Figs on south wall. A close watch is 
kept upon the approach of insects every where, 
and proper remedies applied. Sowed more 
Cinerarias and Primulas. Potted off Cycla- 
mens. Divided double Primulas. Removed 
sub-laterals from Peaches under glass. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s. ; post "un 22s. 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1908 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. 








BIRDS. 


Pairing Canaries (H. Beecham Smith), 
—It would not be quite safe to do as you 
suggest until the young are old enough to 
cater for themselves, as the fresh male bird 
would be likely to treat them roughly. 0i 
course, you could put the young birds in the 
wired-off portion of the breeding-cage as soon 
as they are strong enough. The hen would 
continue to feed them through the wires oí the 
partition. The better plan would be to delay 
introducing the cock till the young аге strooz 
enough to be removed from the breeding-cage. 


— 8, э. G. 


Death of Canary (F. Heps).—Yo 
have been keeping this bird in a very unsuit- 
able position, for ‘іп a kitchen where some- 
times it is very hot and another time cold, 
and where there is gas burning every evening,” 
is about the worst possible place in which t 
keep a Canary, or, in fact, ару cage-bird. 
Under such conditions no bird can remain long 
in good health. Extreme fluctuations of tem 
perature cause the air cells of the lungs to give 
way, while exposure to the impure, hot atmos. 
phere of the upper part of a room where pas 
is burned brings on bronchitis and epilepsy, 
Your bird died from a complication of com 
plaints. Better have kept it in an unwarmed 
room than in one of such varying temperature. 
—8. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 


Death of Brown Leghorn cock 
(V. A. ).—This bird арреета to have suflered 
from a parasitic growth known as “ white 
comb," which, unless checked, covers in time 
the entire surface of the comb, wattles, and 
face. In severe cases it even spreads down the 
neck and attacks the roots of the feathers. 
When the feathers are attacked the whole body 
is soon covered with the growth. On its first 
appearance the comb should be dressed vitli 
turmeric and Cocoa-nut-oil, or with an ointment 
made of powdered brimstone and lard. 1! 
would be advisable to thoroughly cleanse and 
disinfect the poultry-house.—S. $. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in — 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow thes 
rules: All communications should be clearly and conciv!) 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17,  Furnzval-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender or 
required in addition to any designation he may desire t 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is scil, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mor? 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon 
dents shot bear in mind that, as GARDENING has lol» 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries canno 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folloirin] 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply t 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist. in its determination. We have receive! 
from several correspondents single specimens of freit 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, ко trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Petunias in window-boxes ( Petunia ).—Peli' 
nias are well adapted for growing in window-boxes, pro 
ducing a gay and striking effect, especially if a few (гу 
sprays are inserted at the back of the box to support the 
taller growths. Do not make the soil too rich for them, 
as, if so, they will toleaf and flowers will be few. ^ 
dark blue Tufted Pansy would form the best contrast 
but, unless the window-box is very roomy, the Petuniss 
will be quite sufficient, as they will droop over the frout 
of same. All depends on the colour of the Petunias. 

Orange fungus on Roses (L.).— Your Roses hi * 
been attacked by what is known as Orange fungus. No 
real harm follows the appearance of this, excepting the 
premature defoliation, which, of course, is a great drain 
on the plant. There is no remedy for it, but in order to 
lessen its attack you should pick off the affected-leayes 
and burn them, syringing the plants afterwards with soap- 
and-water in which a handful of sulphur has been mixed. 
Kindly read our rules to correspondents as to sending 
name and address. 


The Rock Madwort or Gold Dust (Alyssum 
saxatile) (Seabird ).—This is one of the best of the yellow- 
flowered spring plants. Hardy in all of these 
islands, the profusion of its masses of showy blooms, with 
its freedom of growth, have made it one of the most 
grown of rock plants. It is often grown іп half-shaded 
places, but, as in the case of all rock plants, it should be 
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riven an exposed position. On wet ground it is better to 
plant iton raised beds and in poor soil. It perishes in 
winter in heavy, clayey soils. It is easily raised from seed 
or cuttings. 


The Crown Anemone (А. coronaria) (Japonica). 
-We take it this is the form to which you allude in your 
query. If so, it is always an advantage to lift the tubers, 
giring them arest, and when replanting a change of soil. 
Winter wet is not so much against them as the early 
restart into growth and subsequent injury from frost 
when kept in the soil. This so often cripples them that 
they perish. You may lift at any time in July and 
replant in October, keeping the roots meanwhile in dry 
sol in a well-ventilated shed. Do not put the tubers in à 
lox and shut down the lid, as some do, as in this way you 
may lose the lot. 


Planting a garden (New Subscriber).—On your 
*onth wail, partly covered with Ivy and Virginian Creeper, 
you could plant climbing Roses, such as Crimson Rambler, 
Aimée Vibert, or W. A. Richardson, to give some flower, and 
un the border any low-growing plants you can get, such as 
Sweet Williams, Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, any dwarf 
hardy annuals you can sow in patches, also dibble out 
Asters and Stocks. Plants growing from 12 inches to 
15 inches are fully tall. On the opposite long border, 
3 feet wide, you can sow Dwarf Peas in short rows, Dwarf 
french Beans, or Turnips, and intermix amongst them as 
som get plants, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Brussels 
Sprouts, Beds 4 and 5 may, being near the house, be 
devoted to some Begonias, Geraniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, 
or other tender bedding plants, and 6, 7, and 8 be filled 
with. vegetables, such as Dwarf Beans, Nantes Carrots, 
Spinåch, Radishes, Lettuces, and any others of moderate 
growth, It is rather late to plant Potatoes, otherwise 
юше Beauty of Hebron might be grown in one bed. 


Weevils injuring Roses (Redhill).—The name 
of the pest that is causing you so much trouble is one of the 
weevils. As they are wingless, their attacks are usually in 
confined areas. You would do well to remove any hiding 
places, such as dead leaves, bark, loose mortar, etc., to 
which they can retreat during the day. Dressing the soil 
with paraffin emulsion has heen found useful in destroyin: 
the larva, Perhaps to skim off the surface-soil arena 
ne plants, and burn it, would rid you of many of the 
ts, but as they only come out at night, you may 
‘itch a large number of them by going to the plants with 
a light, and shaking the trees, having previously laid 
around the plants a white cloth. Another good plan is to 
uake some rough wooden trays, and give the inside a coat 
ûl fresh (аг. Hold these beneath the plants, which shake 
well. The beetles will drop on to the tar, and can then be 
destroyed. Sometimes these insects are so injurious that 
pots have quite a sickly appearance, as the larve are 
егу destructive to the roots of plants, and as they never 
show themselves above ground, we can only surmise they 
ire there by the plants withering. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora (Sea- 
hrd)—You ought to have cut it down early in the spring 
Ww within three or four eyes of the base, leaving only the 
"wongest growths. It must have a good soil, and be well 
wulched with manure, seeing to it that it has plenty of 
water during the summer. You can cut it down now, but 
wedoubt it it will flower. The best plan with all shrubs 
1d Roses isto plant in the autumn, and then to prune in 
the spring, аз then the roots will have begun to work in 


Lhe fresh soil, 
VEGETABLES, 

Spent Hops as manure (G. 7.). —We do not prize 
spent Hops as manure very highly. They are of about 
шпей the same value as half-decayed straw. When fresh 
from the brewery and sweet they do very well to spread 
about amongst crops in the summer as a mulch. But, 
failing that, they may be mixed with stable or farmyard 
mannre or vegetable refuse, and occasionally turned to 
help them decay without becoming obnoxious. If you 
apply them to the ground, spread them over and bury 
theta in quickly, 

Diseased Peas ( Anzious).—We have examined the 
Фїгез of your diseased Ред plants sent, and can find no 
evidence of fungoid attack. Their appearance leads to 
the conclusion that the plants have been scalded or burnt 
by the application of some manure, strong manure- 
“шег, or something offensive to them. Frost would 
hardly cause such appearance ; indeed, that would rather 
Macken the leafage. Failing this suggestion, have you 
‘own with them some strong artificial manure? A sudden 
burst of hot sunshine on them whilst damp might pro- 
dowe this scalded appearance. Should there be no new 
srowth or improvement in the Peas before you read this, 
(hen you will do well to make a fresh sowing in drills 
‘lose beside those affected. We think the plants may 
‘row out of their trouble, and would like to learn later 
what does result. 


„Cucumbers in unheated house (J. H. Lye).— 
‘cambers may be grown in an unheated house durin 
the жапи summer months, and you would with carefu 
treatment succeed with them in tubs. Do not fill these 
“th sil at the outset, but instead give periodical addi- 
Попа, as the roots permeate the mass with active fibres, 
‘Ine part manure to three of loamy soil is what you should 
plant in. Too much manure favours a rank growth, 
bout à corresponding return in fruit. Strong plants 
wuld be procured about the middle of May, using 
D саге in watering with chilled water and fostering 
Ar heat in the afternoon to carry them as far through 
* night as possible. Ventilate cautiously, giving air 
only when the sun raises the temperature to 75 degs., and 
"losing again early in the afternoon. It may be neces- 
m! to apply just a thin shade to break the direct sun, 
jt not with mats or anything of a dense nature. The 
«D^ possible spray of whiting and milk sprinkled on the 
reat With а syringe is the best means of shading. If you 
‘ave material with which to cover the house at night for 
a time, the temperature would be kept higher. In warın 
weather, say in July and August, this may not be neces- 
‘rv, but we have found a great advantage from such 
Fo coverings early in the summer. A little artificial 
vil arr sprinkled 9n the surface, say, once ench week, 
4 stimulate a. fruitful growth ; this, together with light 
pees of fresh soil, careful watering and ventilating, 
оша prove successful іп the effort at Cucumber culti. 
ation, even in a cool house, 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Trimmer.—Syringe the plant well with Quassla extract 
or Gishurst Compound.— J. M. Brown.—Two varieties 
of Azalea have been worked on the one stock. Weshould 
leave them as they are, unless you prefer the white 
flowers.——H. L. Wood] ay.—Syringe well with an insec- 
ticide, as Gishurst Compound or Quassia extract.—— 
Timperley.—The irritation you refer to isno doubt due to 
the pollen grains from the Arum Lily. —— У, E.— We had 
the same experience ourselves with a batch of Daisies, 
and found the slugs, which were last season so numerous, 
had quite destroyed the plants.——C.,  Edinburgh.— 
Syringe the plants with an insecticide, and scatter lime in 
the evening in the places where the slugs are. 2. They 
Will fall off if the frest has injured them. Kindly read 
our rules to correspondents as to sending name and 
address, —— И. G. Thomson.—We have never heard of the 
insecticide you refer to. —— Mrs. Wilkin.—The leaves you 
send look as if they had been injured through having been 
syringed with a too strong insecticide or fumigated when 
the folinge was wet. Have you had the trees examined 
at the roots? It may be that they are dry.——S. B.— 
We have never used it, but would imagine it would injure 
such plants as you mention. John Gilson.—Your trees 
have been attacked by the Currant-bud mite, for which, 
unfortunately, there is no remedy. Pull up and burn all 
bushes that have been attacked.— — W. V.—lt is quite 
impossible to assign any reason for the failure. You give 
us no particulars to help us in апу way.——Jynoramus,—- 
In the case of the Nasturtiums the soil was evidently too 
rich and very possibly shaded. They want a sunny 
position and a rather poor soil. As regards the failure of 
the other plants, we cannot say unless you send us some 
particulars as to your treatment of the same.—— Л, C.— 
We see no reason why you should not use it, but you 
must be careful to dilute it well and apply weak and 
often.—— S. W.—Please send better specimen ; that you 
sent had fallen to pieces.—— Francois.—You may leave 
them in the ground if you wish, Lut the flowers will, we 
fear, be very poor and of little market value.— — Со. 
Galiray,—M the whole plant is like the specimen you send 
it is of no value, being quite past recovery. It has been 
allowed to get dry at the root«.—— J. H. Watson.—No ; 





you must raise from seed each year.——G. T.—1. We 
prefer the laps. 2. Bed the glass in putty, and then use 
small brads to keep the glass in place.—— H. E. Brown. 


— Impossible to form any opinion from small seedlings 
such as you send, Kindly send when in bloom.—— 
W., B. S.-—See our issue for October 24, 1903, p. 436, under 
the heading ‘ A Plague of Slugs.” This can be had of the 
publisher, post free for 14d, ——H. Forsitt.—We doubt 
very much the advisability of bothering about it, as it is 
very probable that after all your trouble you would find 
that the sucker is from the stock on which the Victoria 
Plum is grafted. Get a young Victoria Plum-tree in the 
autumn if you want to succeed.—— FE. Harvey.—The 
plants have evidently been allowed to become very dry at 
the roots, and when this happens the flowers are sure to 
drop off in the way you mention. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. —Clyst.—1, Triteleia uniflora ; 2, 
Allium neapolitanum; 3, Doronicum austriacum; 4, 
Kerria japonica fl.-pl.—— К. E. G, —The Drooping Star of 
Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans).——-An Old Reader.— 
1, Saintpaulia ionantha ; 2, Impatiens Sultani ; 3, Begonia 
Lyncheana ; 4, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 5, Adiantum сппе- 
atum grandiceps; 6, Quite impossible to say what the 
bulbs may be. Glandore. —Double Meadow Saxifrage 
(Saxifraga granulata fl-pl.).—— S. B.—1, Tradescantia 
zebrina; 2, Gasteria verrucosa,— Stock.—1, Piptanthus 











nepalensis ; 2, Dicentra Cucullaria; 3, Pulmonaria ойїсї- 
nalis. ——H. S. Smith.—1, What is known as the “ Hose- 
in-hose" Polyanthus. This name is given owing to the 
duplication of the calyx or corolla; 2, The Polyanthus is 
only a form of the common P. vulgaris with the flower 
stems developed ; 3, We have seen the same thing as you 
note frequently in bulbs.—— B. and S.—Pittosporum 
Mayi.——F.  G.—Myosotis palustris. ——F. M. G.— 
From the description you send, we think the plant is a 
Grape Hyacinth (Muscari). Itis certainly not an Orpitho- 
galum. Cannot you send us a specimen ?—— Mrs. Wood- 
ward.—1, Arabis alpina fl.pl.; 9, The Spurge Laurel 
(Daphne Laureola).——S. J. B. Prior.—The Bird Cherry 
(Prunus Padus).——F. Hand.—The Spring Snowflake 
(Leucojum vernum); 2, Epimedium rubrum.——S. A. M. 
—The Giant Rockfoil (Megasea (Saxifraga) cordifolia). 





Catalogues received.—I.V.O. Kill АП Chemi- 
cal Co, Burmantofits, Leeds.— List of Horticultural 
Specialities,.— T. S. Ware (1902), Ltd., Feltham, Middle- 
sex.— List of Dahlias and Begonias, 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the WHITSUNTIDE 
HOLIDAYS we shall be obliged to go to 
press early with the number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED to be dated MAY 28, 1904. 


Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, the 19th MAY. 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 


EDWARD BADMAN again offers 
his Cheap Box of Bedding Plants, containing 60 
Geranium (mixed), 10 Osiceolarias, 10 Fuchsins, 15 Blue 
Lobelia 5 Sweet Helio-ro,e, 1) Blue Ageratum, 10 Verbenas 
All well roo'ed and sure to please. Post free for 5a 94.: half 
the above, past free, for 3s. Note.—10 Choice Dahlias 

each 2s, ód. Box 





gratis with each bs. Box: 5 with 


ONSLOW NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 








BADMAN'S DAHLIAS. 


Choicest and Cheapest. 
NOTICE.—Orders are now being booked, 


and ріапсв will be despatched, commencin April 24th, tu 
order аз received, except where customers (having no glass 
accommodation) wieh them to be delayed until [Анон 
time, and will be got off ав promptly as is possibi 


All plants are from single pots, and are 
carefully packed, free, per parcels post, 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


IMPORTANT NOTIGE.—My Collection of these 
favourites haa been MOST RIGIDLY SELECTED 
—in fact, my whole Collection of these now only consists of 
just over one hundred varieties (the very cream aorta), all 
inferior & unreliable kinds having been abeolutely discarded. 
See MY DABLIA CATALOGUE, post tree on 
application, 1 only wish or care to offer the very best. 


CRAND CACTUS NOVELTIES OF 1903.— 
Vesuvius, F. A. Wellesley, Etpa, М. J. Jones, Ianthe, W. F, 
Balding, Mabel Needs, Winsome, Ibi», Ella, Princess, Mrs. 
Powell, Н. Laing, Piirce of Orange. Mr. Seagrave, Mabel 
Tulloch, Mra. Gunthar, Minnie West, Phineas, Mrs, Dunstan, 
Manxman, Н. F. Roterteon, Mre. Forwood, Peace. Corona- 
tion, Е. Н. Chapman, Eva, Ida, Albion, Mrs. Cash, Iceberg. 
All 18. 6d, each. cistinct and fine kinds, my 
selection, 108. ; 6, ба. 6d.. post free. 

See CATALOGUE for fuli descriptions, free on application, 


GRAND CACTUS NOVELTIES OF 1902.— 
Alpha, Aunt Chloe, Clara Stredwick, Cho, Florence, Gabriel, 
Goldtinch, J. Н. Jackson, Mrs. Mawley, Lottie Dean, Mra. 
J. P. Clarke, John Burn. Казкі, Miss Winchester, Mrs. De 
Luca, Mrs. H. J. Jones. P. W. Tulloch, Mrs. McKergow, Mrs. 
Winstanley, Richard Dean, Rufus, Ringdove, Spitfire, and 
Spotless Queen. 9d.each. Edward Badman's selection 
from these. in finest. variety of colour and Exhibition form, 
ба. doz., free. See New CATALOGUE for descriptions, 


GRAND REGENT NOVELTIES,—Really sensa- 
tional things. —Lord Roberts, Vesta, Ophir, Radiance, Lyric, 
Arab, Galliard, Mrs. Jowett, General Bwler, Mrs. Freeman- 
Thomas, Bessie Mitchell, and J.W. Wilkinson 6d. each; 58, 
doz, free. For full descriptions see CATALOGUE, post free. 


CACTUS—CENERAL COLLECTION (Selected). 
— Purchasers’ choice, За. 6d, рег doz.; my selection, 
2s. 6d. p«r doz., post tree. — Rosine, Bernice, Mrs. J. J. 
Crowe, Мга. Carter.Page, Uncle Tom, Mayor Tuppenny, 
Jealousy, Baden Powell, Imperator, Kathleen, Lord Braseey, 
Emperor, Artus, Debonnair, A. J. O. Hare, J. Weir-Fife, 
General French, Dinorah, Exhibitor, Ruby. Innovation, Pro- 
enitor, Arachne, Cinderella, A. Vasey, Britannia, Fusilier, 
ary Service, Laverstock Beauty, Keynes’ White, Island 
ueen, Starfish, E. J. Deal,Countess of Lonsdale, Standard 
arer, Exquisite, Red Rover, C. Woodbridge, Stella. J. Е. 
Hudson, Firebrand, Lucius, Major Weston, The Clown, 
Zephyr, Loyalty, Magniticent, W. Cuthbertson, Lodestone, 
Cornucopia, Fearnought. See CATALOGUR. 


SHOW DAHLIAS. 
Immense stock of the finest hibition fully 


ied Coll 
selected for keenest competition; an unrivalled lection, 
My selection, 28, 64. doz., Post free, all distinct. 
Purchasers’ selection, trom да. ба. doz, see 
Catalogue. 


FANC DAHLIAS. 
Finest money can buy. Жер Са e for names, 
а ons, & My selection, 12 fine sorts, 2a. 6d., 


post free. Purchasers’ selection, from 3a. 6d. doz, 


POMPONE DAHLIA 
Immense stock of this charming class, in all the very finest 
and most perfect kinds; a thoroughly np-to-date Collection, 
My selection, 12 distinct Exhibition sorts, 
2s, 6d., post free, Purchasers’ selection, 
For Full descriptions, &c., gee Catalogu: 
on application. 
GLE D. 


SIN 
My selection, 12 distinct tine kinds, 2s. 6d. post free, 

I consider it unnecessary to print long lists of testimonials, 
simply stating that I have received thousands as to excellence 
of selection, trueness to label, vigour of plants, and careful 
packing, and that my old customers, North, South, East, and 

est, are, аз usual, sending in their kind orders by every mail, 
All interested in the culture of this beautiful flower, either 
Cactus, Pompone, Show, Fancy, or Single, should send a 
роз, card arking for Catalogue, free on application. 


BDWARD BADMAN, 
ONSLOW NURSERY, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


SEARLE & SON, 


GOOD PLANTS. CARRIAGE PAID. 


from 3s. 6d. 
е, post free 





100 LOBELIA EMPEROR WM., frem open ground 
12 SMILAX, is 6 ASPARAGUS SPRENGERII 
12 PENTSTEMON, Gloxinia-flowered - - 


15 NICOTIANA SYLVESTRIS - . I I 
15 HELIOTROPE, dark blue. grand tedder - -~ 
25 GAILLARDIA LORENZIANA., grand for cuttin 
40 PHLOX DRUMMONDI mixed colours - 
40 AS TERS (Чы „ COMET, mixed . . 
40 и ET, Giant White - - . 
40 " m mixed  - ete js 
40 ^" PRINOE ОЕ WALES- . . 
5 OAKNA'l108 MARGARET, autumn sown 
* GRENADIN o: 5 
25 IORLAND POPPIES. mixed - : - 
8 GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA COMPACTA, dwt. 
25 SWEET ROCKET, white, beautiful scent - 
8 AURICULA, grand strain - - - = I 
12 OOLEUS. show varieties - - . . . 
20 PANSIES TRIMARDEAU GIANT. . . 
8 CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. blue or white 
24 AOHIMENES, 3 varieties, to include Mauve Queen 
12 ANEMONE ВТ. BRIGID, mxd., free, and large йа, 
15 STOCKS, BROMPTON, mixed - - - ~. 
12 MUSK, HARRISON'B- - - - . a 
12 HOLLY HVO! Chater’s strain - D 
15 NIOOTIANA AFFINIS (Sweet-scented Tobacco) 
18 VERBENA, Auricula eyed, fine stuff 0c 


* өе o э.ә:а@ а 5555 


4 CAMPANULA ALBA, for hanging basket - 
15 PETUNIA, ringle, large-fid., striped and fringed 
double White Lady - . . . 


6 , 

18 ANTIRRHINUM TOM THUMB, mixed - 

15 CANTERBURY RELLS, Dean s splendid strain 
12s. worth for 108. 


The Nurseries, Whittlesea, Peterboro’. 


(JARDEN NETTING for Strawberry Beds, &с, 


—Btrongest, Chea Best. 36 by lyard, Is. Ove 
worth carriage paid.—KNIGHT, RA Lowe 
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OUS 
КА "LONDON 


TRADE MARK. 


On every genuine 
Tin, Bag, & Seal. 


,ULAY'S 


FERTILIZER 


Produces Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
for Exhibition, Pleasure, and 
Profit, in the 


HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 


It is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes. 


AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. 
Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1/- Tins; and in SEALED BAGS— 


28 lbs., 7/6 ; 56 lbs., 12/6; 112 lbs., 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
7 lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 4/6; 


20/-; or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid 


in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tins. 


"ul Prive 


List of Manures, Chemicals, 


and Sundries upon application. 


CLAY & SON, „лхоғастокквѕ, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


WILLESDEN 
GREEN SHADING 


EIGHT 
GOLD 
MEDALS. 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PROTECTING PLANTS FROM THE SUN. Алы Же and is ا‎ 


36 inches & 60 inches wide from 81. yard. BLIND3 OF ALL KINDS promptly made. 


AT PRIN 


GARDENS & ESTATKS for many years Unsolicited Testimonials. NON. ARSENICAL ^ THREE TIMES 


MORE DURABLE than ordinary scrim. 


GENUINE QUIULESDEN CANVA 
SCREENS, ROOFING ON BOARDS, ana al 


for LAWN TENTS, GARDEN APRONS, AWNINGS. WIND 
purpo es requiring INODOROUS, FLEXIBLE, CLEAN, AND 


ROT PROOF materials. Conn to Н.М. Government. SAMPLES FREE. 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telegrams: *Impermeable, London.” 


HEATHMAN & CO. 


PaRsoN's GREEN, 
FULHAM, LONDON, S.W. 


ADJUSTABLE AND PLAIN 
; LADDERS, TRESTLES & STEPS. 
Aveo TRUCKS & BARROWS, 


A Stock kept at 


37, Endell Street, Covent - 
Garden, London, W.C. 











ьЈоК IN Timi FOR 


maaga PRICES, POST PAID. 
К.5$.СоввкТТ$ 1 set, 100 yds. of thread 
PATENT long. Ut 1 aed. 87е. 
Pea, PLANT & Szep long. 1/-; 1 
т 8 do., 2,8; 4 do., 3/6; 
[ PROTECTOR. odor, 51; 12 don 10/-: 
xd = 5 dozen iet garriago 


j paid, £2 5а. 

1 Cheapest, simplest, & 
: moat effective made. 

‘Sole Address WELLINGTON. SALOP. 


1, 200 BARRELS. — Splendid for shrubs, 
plant pou. or liquid-manure, holding 36 gallons; 

To proof; made from very strong l.inch wood, price 2s. 6d. 
Also Also large quantity outside lined virgin Cork Shrub Pots, 6e. 
GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 


GARDEN NETTING of all kinds, cheapest 


and best from—S PASHETT & OO., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


SMOKE CONSUMING FIRES for all Pur- 
poses.—Economy, Efficien „САН, Мо Chi mne 
Sweeping. Cheap Fuel used. rive. —ARTHUR SMIT 
Heating Engineer and Expert, 43, Wilberforce road, The 
Hyde, N.W. 

ARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned. 100yde. 


by 2 yds., 50 by 4, 7/8 ea. : 100 byl. 50 by 2, 4/-ea. Other 
aizea, dd. sq. yd. Cash. —E V ANS. 14, Rereatord-rd.. Lowestoft, 

















very strong, 
returned if Bot approved one н” 
. Government. Oontraotcr, Rya ` 


G. 
Ө шше ion (Registered). Certain death 


7а ra ар 2 slightest injury to most tender plants. 
| post free, —W. D. Р Y, 
Н Brickhill lane; London, Е ©. 


(3 4RDEN NETTING for Strawberry Beds, &c. 


—Strongest, Chea; Best. 28. 9d. 7 Too 1 yard. 
Any size supplied. ol. KNIGHT, Royal Arcade, le, Arcado, Lowen te 








Established 1870, 


DUSSELDORF 
INTERNATIONAL FINE ART 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
May ist to October 28rd, 1904, 


A feast of interest to all lovers of Art, Horticulture, and 
Beauiful Scenery, on the borders of the Rhine. Rodin, 
Bartholome апа Menzel Exhibition. 

Full information free of charge on application to MESSRS, 
Н. DAWSON & CO., 3t, Norfolk-street, London, W.O. 


SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 


ON APPROVAL. 











lators. айша ae tank oli ni ait 
Lists FREE. 


Е. B. HAWTHORN & CO, 
London Works, READING. 


Now Ready. 6th Edition, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HARDY FLOWERS: 


Giving full and comprehensive information 
of their culture and arrangement, with descrip 
tions in alphabetical order of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
flowers, the soil, position, &c., most suitable. 











Of all Nowesgonte, Booksellers, or post free, 
1s. 9d., from 


THE PUBLISHER, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.О. 


[NbEX TO VOLUME XXV. GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED.—The binding covers (price 1s. 6d. each) 
and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV are now ready, and may be 
had of sll Newsagents, or of the горбик, 17, Furnival- 
street, Holborn, London, E.C., post free for 2s. 
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W. COOPER, LTD, 
751, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, [13 
AMATEUR: SPAN-ROGF GREENHOUSE 

part being filled in with 
Be ear "илейин, 


oos roy 


д 

е Марли rim lock and brass fumi 
ү 3 et af? ture, painted one coat of 
w Mili бз good colour, all necessary 
Se" ironwork and good 16.02 
E glass complete, 


8ft. by Bft... 
10 ft. by 7ft, .. 






Framework Rübstantially 
constructed of deal, lower 








9ft. by 6ft. 
12 ft. by Sit .. 15 ft. by 9 ft. 
20 ft. by 10 ft. 25 ft. hy 10 ft. 


MELON. & CUCUMBER FRAMES, 


For storage of plants in 
cultivation 








энен, for the 

of Melons, ве, | 
in summer. Made of 
thoroughly well 4 
thick, glazed dis 
thie! oz, 
Painted two бай 3 


2 Tight ا‎ мА 
6ft. by 4ft., 30s. by бк, бх. 
by 3ft., 188. |  8ft. by 4ft., Зв. Taft. l 
hy 4ft., 28s. 8ft. by 6ft., 50s, v" 
For span and {-врап roof frames, also pits, see List - 


RUSTIO WORK ОР EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





1-Light Frames. 
3ft. біп. by 3ft., 158. | 


Aft. 
oft. 
















Complete, 
_ For other designs 


MOVABLE 
POULTRY HOUSES. 


Simply screwed together. 

No. 9]. Span -roof movable 
Poultry Houses, made in sections, 
complete with door, lock and key, 
slide, and painted оце : он, 3 Du 
by 2 ft. 6 in., lis.; 4 ft. t 3ft., 
4 ft., 30s. ; 7 ft. by 5 ft., 368; а fe by OR. 


PORTABLE STABLE AND. 
AND HARNESS HOUS 


No. 
strong materials throug! 
sides and ends beh 
with matching, on 3 
framing. S The roof iso 
і: stout rds on strong 

. and covered with felt, c 
with partitions, doors, 
ironmonge: , and 
tions in iness 





шге at 
Suitable for Length. Width. ad 
1 pony and trap 14 ft. 10 ft. " 
l horse and trap Wf. 12 ft. ms ft. Hs 
2 horses and traps 20ft. — 12ft. 1200... 8ft 5 








P Emm 
FLOWER STAND. 








No. 274. ien dedi 





house, garden, 
No. 275. Strong, portable, house, etcs БА. Тор, 21 
painted, ба. 64. еасһ. igh, E en 


RTAB NGS; - 
PO LE pes for tion 






and 2 in. s 4 in. (according to 
timbers, covered with best 2-in. 


roofing felt, Everythi 
Length. idth. Cash price. 
Tf ore ft. .. £217 
8 ft. 6. .. 35 
10 ft. 1ft. . 410 
12 ft. 8ft. .. 515 
15 ft. 9 ft. 710 
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VEGETABLES. 


CELERY TRENCHES. 
Fuk the earliest supply there need be no delay 
in preparing the trenches, as a plot of ground 
must be left for these, even if the space were 
empty early in the year, as one cannot get a 
crop їп and cleared off by the time early Celery 
requires to be planted, which should be before 
the month of May is out. Later crops can 
follow early Cabbage, Peas, Cauliflower, and 
Potatoes. I either give the quarter recently 
cleared of winter Spinach or Brussels Sprouts 
up to a couple of 100-feet rows of early Rose 
Celery, which I consider good in every respect, 
and the two winter vegetables being together, 
our seven or eight rows of Celery will be side 
by side. By getting out the trenches in good 
time the space between may at once be 
utilised for Lettuce, dwarf Beans, or any 
similar crop that is quickly cleared. I plant 
two rows of Celery in the trenches, which 
stand 4 feet 6 inches asunder, 18 inches in 
width and 1 foot deep, placing a good thick 
covering of the richest manure I have, and 
digging in the same with the spade, bury- 
ing it about 9 inches, and setting out 





the plants about the same number of inches 
apart. Occasionally when the manure has 
been longer than I care for, consequently 
more ditlicult to bury, I have taken out the 
trench 6 inches deeper, and then when the 
manure has been spread return part of the 
excavated soil from either side to a depth of 
6 inches or 8 inches for the reception of the 
plants. Unless the weather is showery, the 
trenches should be well watered the day pre- 
vious to planting, also the plants, во that good 
halla of soil attached to the roots may be lifted 
with them, when little or no check will be felt. 
1 always give another watering after the plant- 
ing is finished to settle the soil around the roots. 
It is also a mistake to leave the plants long 
enough in the bed where pricked out to get 
crowded and drawn up. Within a week after 
planting I always move the surface soil between 
the plants with a narrow, flat hoe to admit air, 





also heat. I do not crop between all the 

trenches, alternate openings being left for the 

men to water the plants, if necessary. 
DEVONIAN, 


RUNNER BEANS. 
THESE may now be sown outdoors with every 
prospect of success, for by the time the young 
plants have grown too large to be easily pro- 
tected, there will be no need for protection in 
most districts. The Scarlet Runner adapts 
itself to many methods of treatment, and a 
judicious use of the plant may serve to hide 
muny a tough corner in the garden, or to form 
a pretty and effective dividing line between the 
kitchen and flower department, where these 
two sections of the garden adjoin. In whatever 
position Runner Beans may be put, or whether 
intended to run over poles, strings, or arches, 
ur to be grown in a dwarf form, well manured 
soil is an absolute necessity if the sume plants 
ace intended to keep on flowering and bearing 
useful fruit throughout the season. The 
manure should be in a condition to render 


assistance to the plants from the start, as they 
require to be grown on without check. It 
sometimes happens that the first, and what 
should be the most valuable, blossoms drop off 
without setting, and I hold that this is more 
the result of poverty than anything else, and 
that plants which develop this habit are grow- 
ing in badly, though not necessarily lightly, 
manured soil. Of course, drought will produce 
the same result, and for this reason, if a choice 
of position can be had, I recommend a low-lying 
spot. Single rows may be sown at from 6 feet 
to 8 feet apart, the Beans being dibbled in 
about 3 inches deepand 1 foot apart in the row. 
They may also be sown in rings some 4 feet in 
diameter, and far enough apart to admit of 
walking between the rings. This is a very 
good рй ав one half the plants at least are in 
shade, and suffer less in a dry season than they 
would if more exposed to the sun. Another 
advantage which may be gained by this method 
is greater ease in watering, for the soil inside 
the ring may be drawn into basin shape and 
mulched with manure, when it will form a com- 
plete reservoir for any water artificially given 
in time of need. In carrying out the above 
methods of growing, stakes or some other 
support will be necessary, and should be placed 
to the young plants early enough to slow of 
their climbing directly they make running 
growth. Yet another plan of growing is to sow 
in rows a yard apart, and to top the running 
growths constantly, as they are made through- 
out the season. 

There are several good varieties. I do not, 
however, care for those which bear very big 
pods, as these are, I think, borueat the expense 
of both flavour and crop, the genuine old 
Scarlet being about the best flavoured, and 
Ne Plus Ultra is also a very good kind, bearing 
very shapely, medium-sized pods. Where the 
Wax-pod Beans are favoured, Mont d’Or should 
be grown, as this is a very early variety. The 
new climbing French Bean should find a place 
in every garden, and will do well under the 
treatment advised above for the other running 
varieties. It is a most continuous poppe 
provided the pods are kept closely picked as 
soon as they are ready and the plant is a 
healthy grower. Two sowings of this Bean, 
one made now and the other a month hence, 
will provide Beans throughout the whole season, 
and do away with the necessity for making fre- 
quent successional sowings of the dwarf vari- 
eties, i.e., if its somewhat large size—it being a 
counterpart of Canadian Wonder їп this 
respect—is not an objection. T 


EARLY CAULIFLOWER. 
Tux dripping season appears to suit the plants, 
which, having had no frost worth mentioning 
since they were set out on the 5th of April, are 
growing away nicely. The cold east winds 
which we sometimes get have not given the 
plants any check, consequently, they have 
grown away kindly from the first. Mine were 
planted in trenches about 5 inches deep, and 
since May came in I have applied two doses of 
farm or stableyard drainings, diluted, of course, 
and before the end of the month the soil on 
either side will be pulled around the stems of 


the plants, which will prevent the strong 
winds from twisting them at the collar. "These 
plants were raised from seed sown the first 
week in September of last year, and include 
Early London and Autumn Giant, as well as 
Self-protecting Broccoli, which last lam giving 
a trial, hoping it may follow the Autumn 
Giant. To succeed these I have Snowball, 
King of the Cauliflowers, and Autumn Giant, 
sown outdoors in March. These will be planted 
out ere these lines appear in print. The ground 
for this vegetable must be in good heart, as the 
more quickly growth is made the better the 
produce, and, as above stated, weekly doses of 
liquid-manure help to that end. Cauliflower, 
like the majority of plants grown oy the 
gardener, hus its enemies. Slugs attack the 
plants in their early stages, when lime or soot 
must be constantly scattered around them at 
dusk to catch these marauders. I think the 
caterpillar is the greatest pest among summer 
Cauliflowers, and if left to itself long, 
completely ruins the edible part. The only 
remedy is to handpick the enemy, when by 
strict perseverance each day it may soon be 
eradicated. Опе always finds that plants 
making but little head way fall a prey first, and 
this is a reminder to keep them growing as soon 
as they get a start, battling in earnest and 
early with those pests just mentioned, or the 
crop will be a failure, especially through the 
hottest months of the summer, the caterpillar 
not molesting them so badly later in m 
J. М.В. 





DWARF KIDNEY BEANS. 
Wuitst gardeners having plenty of glass can 
have Dwarf Kidney Beans forced in pots for 
some few months prior to any being ready out- 
doors, those who have no greenhouse or frame 
room for such purpose cannot do so. But it 
will greatly help to expedite an outdoor crop 
if just now they will sow Beans of any good 
early variety, such as Ne Plus Ultra, singly, 
in quite small pots, keep them in a frame or 
greenhouse, and some twenty-four to thirty will 
not take much room; then, when well up 
and in leaf and hardened, plant out on to a 
south border, tliey come on fast and give quite 
enrly gatherings. The plants may be put out 
in rows 2 feet apart, and be 8 inches apart in 
the rows. If at once a sowing of the same 
variety also be made on a warm border the 





lants thus raised will follow the others in 

aring very quickly. А week later and each 
fortnight onward to the end of June other sow- 
ings may be made of Canadian Wonder, а 
stronger and longer-podded variety, that almost 
every one grows now for main cropping. 
Where the soil is good and holding it is well 
to sow seed in drills 30 inches apart and 
9 inches apart in the rows. If the Beans be 
kept very hard gathered, and being thus thinly 
sown, the plants will carry pods for a long 
season. Ава rule, the pods should be gathere 
for cooking much smaller than they usually 
are, and be cooked whole, instead of being 
sliced up small, as then the flavour is entirely 
boiled out of them. All the later sowings may 
be made in open ground, where it is less hot 
than is à south. hordes or even where a little 
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shaded, as great heat often leads to attacks of 
red-spider, which sucks the leaves dry. Beyond 
the varieties named there are many others, 
such as Negro, Progress, Perfection, Magnum 
Bonum, etc., all good, but which may not be 
in the hands of every seedsman as are those 


' weeks will now have been relieved of their 
| occupants, and the summer Cucumbers may be 
satisfactorily grown therein with less trouble 
than a short time ago, inasmuch as the heat of 
the sun is much greater now. Plants may 
always be procured at this time of the year, 
but even in heat it is not too late to sow seeds. 
A good barrowful of loam and stable-manure 
are the essentials; these should be mixed 
together and turned over a few days until the 
rank steam given off has escaped, when the 
| plants may be set out—one plant to each frame- 
| light will be sufficient—and when the leader 
hus grown half the distance of the bed, nip out 
the shoot, in order to encourage the growth of 
laterals, which must be pegged down to the 
hed. In about six weeks from the time of 
planting the plants should be in full bearing, 
and it should be borne in mind that it is neces- 
sary to shade from bright sun, to damp down 
‚ the frame in the afternoon with tepid water, to 
give warm water when needed, and to afford 
| stimulants from time to time. Cucumbers are 
' a remunerative crop in a frame if well looked 
after. -LEAHURST. 
Peas for late sowing. — There is а 





— | common impression that only certain varieties 





Spinach, Longstander. 


two older varieties named. Those who prefer 
the Climbing Canadian Wonder or Tender and 
True Bean should sow that on trenches. 





SPINACH FROM SEED. 

Іх that excellent book, “The Vegetable 
Garden," round-seeded and prickly-seeded 
forms of Spinach are r 

classed as distinct. A 
trial at Chiswick a few 
years since of all the 
varieties obtainable led to 
the conclusion that there 
were both prickly aud 
round seed to all the varie- 
ties, also that there were 
but three varieties desir- 
able for garden culture, the 
Flanders, the  Viroflay, 
and the —Longstander. 
Certainly, at Chiswick, 
each one from a spring 
sowing, the plants Ding 
well thinned, gave similar 
forms from round and 
spiny seed. Generally, 
there are no finerleaved Spinaches vnan 
are the Viroflay, called here also Vic- 
toria, and the Longstander. But for sum- 
mer work, аз for winter purposes, the 
plants should be thinned out to 9 inches apart 
in the rows. Longstander, because so chary 
in running to seed, is the best for summer 
work, but both are good for autumn sowing. 
The Spinach likes a deeply-worked, well. 
manured soil. It is needful to have the leaf- 
age tender that growth be rapid. Deep work- 
ing also enables the roots to go deep, and 
plants then are slow to bolt off to flower. The 
too common practice of sowing Spinach seed 
thickly in drills, causing the plants to bolt off 
to flower early, then cutting the produce, 
including useless stems, is not by any means 
good garden culture. Оп stiff or wet soils in 
the winter it is a great advantage to have the 
rows of Spinach plants on ridges, a5 then the 
water does not lie about them, often producing 
premature decay. Seed is cheap, but it does 
not follow that it be sown wastefully. It is 
better to sow thinly, and then the labour of 
thinning the plants later is lightened. I saw 
a few days since in a garden some fine plants 
of the old Good King Henry or Chenopodium, 
This is very hardy, and gives a wealth of leaf- 
age in the early spring. The leaves make 
capital Spinach. This is a perennial, and can 
be raised from seed sown in the spring. So 
also may be the useful New Zealand Spinach, 
which, during hot, dry weather, will furnish 
a wealth of leafage. A. D. 


Cucumbers.--Pits and frames that have 
sheltered hedding plants during the last few 


- of Peas should be sown for 


late cropping. 
Practically any variety may be sown for that 
yurpose, provided the soil be deeply trenched, 
iave plenty of manure buried well down to 
induce deep rooting, and the soil be naturally 
of a retentive nature. All late-sown Peas of 
whatever variety should not only be sotreated, 
but be sown thinly, as thick sowing induces 
starvation. The varieties usually advised for 
late sowing, such as Sharpe's Queen, Late 
| ееп, Michaelmas, 'The Gladstone, and Auto- 
cit, are naturally late if sown with early 
warieties. The great desideratum in any late 
Pea is that it shall resist mildew ; that trouble 
is, however, more usually the product of 








Spinach, Giant Viroflay. 


crowding and root dryness than anything else. 
It often appena that some fairly early variety 
sown late gives better results than do natur- 
ally late ones. But the great thing with all 
late-sown Peas is to give them ample room and 
good culture. —-D. 


Propagating Mint from cuttings.— 
Mint, which, as a rule, is of such rampant 
growth that it is with difficulty kept within its 
allotted bounds, will occasionally, without 
apparent warning, fail to make its appearance 
in the spring. Last year my bed of Mint 
failed me in the same unexpected way. ‘To get 
up another stock I procured a bundle of fresh 
green Mint from the greengrocer, from which 
I made cuttings, which I planted in a shady 
place and kept the surface moist till they were 
rooted. When nicely rooted I removed them 
to where the new bed was to be. I planted 
the rooted cuttings about 9 inches apart each 
way, where they grew on till the time for them 
to die down naturally in the autumn. Now I 
see that where each rooted cutting was grow- 
ing last year there is a group of about half-a- 
dozen strong shoots appearing above the 

round. A small piece of shoot with only two 
joints will grow if the upper joint has its two 
leaves intact. Two young shoots will start 
from the axil of each leat.—L. С. К. 


Dandelion wine (Anxvious).—-Four quarts 
flowers, 34 lb. loaf sugar, and one lemon to each 
allon of water. Pour the boiling water over 
owers, let stand for twelve hours, and then 
strain off. Pare the lemons thinly, and put 
parings in the liquor, and then boil twenty 
minutes, pouring over the sugar and stirring 








till dissolved. When lukewarm add the Lemon 
juice, and then work with a cup of yeast. Let 
it stand in the cask and bottle in six months. 
Another recipe is: Two quarts of the flowers 
with about half the stalks to 1 gallon of water, 
Boil twenty minutes, strain through a sieve, 
add 3 lb. of lump sugar, the rinds of one 
Lemon and one Seville Orange. Boil twenty 
minutes more, and, when cool, work with à 
little yeast. Keep in the cask for six months 
and then bottle off. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


EARLY GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLARS. 
Some will argue that with proper precautions 
in the removal of the soil around and under 
infested trees during winter no insects need be 
present in summer. Whether tbis be so or not, 
I find insects annually appear, though steps are 
taken to destroy the early broods if birds do 
not anticipate us by destroying them. Some 
small birds are very partial to the Gooseberry 
caterpillar, beside the sparrow, and though 1 
have not been able to actually find them thus 
engaged, I believe chatfinches do in some years 
take many. 
proved a friend, in ridding Gooseberry trees of 
caterpillars, but it is a shy bird, and will not 
venture near the garden workman, 16 is not 
so, however, with the small birds. In gather. 
ing fruit on May 12th, I found one small colony 
of caterpillars busily engaged in defoliating ап 
outer branch of one tree ; two days later their 
numbers had diminished, though some were 
still left. 
small one that steps were not taken to deal 


with them, but with the fruit at once gathered + 


there will be no risk in applying dangerou 
poisons, nor the trouble of washing, following 


a dusting of newly-slaked limo. Hellebore pow: , 


der is the usually recognised remedy for stamp- 
ing out these noxious creatures, and this it will 
do most effectively. It can be dredged on with 
a piece of coarse muslin, a flour dredger, ога 
bellows sold for the purpose, the last being 
much the best. It may, too, be applied in 
solution, mixing it in warm water, and syring- 
ing the bushes in the evening when dry. As 
the powder is not strictly soluble, it needs 
agitating so as to keep it from settling at the 
bottom of the vessel employed. This is simply 
enough done by returning every alternate 
syringeful of the fluid back into the vessel. А 
little, thus prepared, may be made to dress а 
goodly number of trees, and, probably, would 
»e more economically applied than by au ordi- 
nary dredger. Needless to say the fruit should 
not be used for some days after, for fear of cou. 
sequences following the action of poison. Its 
properties, however, are not long-lasting when 
exposed to the weather. Petroleum, treated 
with warm water, аз advised for Hellebore 


Large Prickly or Winter Spinach. 


owder, will destroy caterpillar life. It should 
be used in the evening after sunset. Solulle 
petroleum, supplied by seedsmen and chemists, 
is much the safest preparation, and is much 
more simple touse, As before mentioned, lime. 


The cuckoo I have long since ' 


The colony, however, was such a ' 
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or lime and soot mixed, will, when fresh, des- 
troy caterpillars, but while the fruit is hanging 
it gives much trouble to clear them. I am not 
able to give the earliest date for the appear- 
ance of these caterpillars, but May 12th is 
earlier than I can remember finding them in 
previous seasons. 
favours early activity. W.S. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SMALLER HIMALAYAN 
RHODODENDRONS. 


MAGNIFICENT as many of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons are, some of them attain such 
large dimensions that in districts where the 
protection of a greenhouse is necessary for their 
successful culture they need such a lofty 
structure for their accommodation that it is at 
times impossible to find a place for them. 
On the other hand, there are some delightful 
species that can be housed in a structure of 


moderate height, hence their cultivation may | 


be more readily undertaken. These remarks do 


not apply to the particularly favoured portions ' 


of these islands, such as in Devon and Cornwall, 


and in many parts of Ireland, where the nume- | 


The mild season probably | 


nition among all the Himalayan species, for it | 
| isa colour but little met with in Rhododen- 
drous, though plentiful amon 
This species will flower freely when little more 
| than a yard high, though it ultimately attains | 
greater dimensions. 
К. CILIATUM.—A remarkably free-flowering | 


| species, that is, when not more than 2 feet to | 
| 4 feet high, simply a mass of bloom. The leaves | 


are hairy, while the flowers, borne in loose 
clusters, are rosy in the bud state, but after 
expansion become almost white. It is one of 
| the hardiest, though from its early-flowering 
qualities the blossoms are often injured by | 
spring frosts and cutting winds. No other | 
| species has been so much used by the hybridist 
| in the production of new varieties. 


, of the Himalayas. 


К. CINNABARINUM.— When in full flower this | 


differs widely from the generally accepted idea 
of a Rhododendron, not only in flower but in 
| foliage and habit. The branches are slender 
| and the oblong-shaped leaves thinner in tex- 
| ture than in most of the others, but the principal 
feature is the blossoms. These are borne a 
few together in a loose head. They are in 
shape а good deal like those of Lapageria 


| rosea, being from 1} inches to 2 inches long, | 


drooping, and in colour cinnabar-red tipped 


К. GLavcum.—A rounded bush a couple of 
feet or so in height, whose leaves are so glaucous 


the Azaleas. | underneath as to be almost white, the thimble- 


shaped blossoms being of a curious pinkish- 
pare colour. It is à singular and pleasing 
ut by no means showy species. 

К. kEvsir.—In this Rhododendron the flowers 
are, in shape, even more strange than those of 
К. cinnabarinum. They are of much the same 
colour, but are tubular in shape, resembling, ав 
they do, those of a Correa rather than a Rhodo- 
dendron. In foliage these two greatly resemble 
each other. 

К. LEPIDOTUM.—A pretty little species which, 
like R. anthopogon, occurs in the loftier parts 
It is, as a rule, little more 
than a foot high, while the almost flat flowers, 
of which two or three are borne in a cluster, are 
about an inch across and reddish-purple in 
colour. 

К. wrvEUM.—One of the hardiest of the 
Himalayan kinds, but by no means the showiest. 
The young leaves are covered with a white 
tomentum all over, but the upper surface ulti- 
mately becomes deep green. The flowers, 
which are closely packed in small heads, are 
purplish-lilac in colour. This is a particularly 
sturdy-growing shrub. 





rous species find a congenial home. There it is 
only necessary to plant them in suitable positions 
in the open ground, and they in time develop 
into huge bushes and even trees, The follow- 
ing list of Himalayan species embraces those 
that will flower well at heights varying from 
2 feet to 6 feet, for thou Я а few of them 
exceed this when fully developed, yet they will 
bloom freely at the stated height. 

R. ANTHOPOGON.—A little shrub seldom more 
than 1 foot high; native of the alpine regions 
of the Himalayas. The leaves are somewhat in 
the way of the Box, but clothed with rusty 
tomentum underneath, while the sulphur- 
coloured flowers are borne in the spring. 
This species, which is hardy in most parts of 
the country, is well suited for planting as a 
rockwork shrub. ; 

В. cAMPANULATUM.— А sturdy-growing bush, 
hardy in the neighbourhood of London, but 
less showy than many of the others. The oval- 
shaped leaves are clothed underneath with a 
brown felt-like substance, but in this respect 
there is a good deal of individual variation, as 
there is Жо in the colour of the blossoms, 
which are of some shade of light purple. It 
flowers very freely, and the trusses are parti- 
cularly compact. 

R. cAMPYLOCARPUM. —The 


pele yellow tint of 
the blossoms at once singles thi 


s out for recog- 


Rhododendron virgatum. 


with yellow, though in this respect individuals 
vary. К. Blandfordisflorum is but a slight 
| form of this, if not actually identical. It is 
hardy in the London district. 

R. Ерсуоктні. А  loose-growing shrub, 
whose thin branches are clothed with compara- 
tively small leaves from 2 inches to 4 inches | 
long, very rugose on the upper surface, and 
woolly underneath. The flowers, which are 
borne two or three in a cluster, are large, 
widely expanded, pure white in colour, and 
deliciously fragrant. It is essentially a green- 
house plant, and has been employed by the | 
hybridist almost, if not quite, as much as R. 
ciliatum, the agreeable perfume of the blossoms | 
being transmitted to its progeny, many of 
which аге very popular greenhouse plants. | 
This species is in its natural state an epiphyte, 
hence it does not need a close mass of soil 
around the roots, but does best in fibrous peat | 
and sand. 

R. ғокмоѕсм (syn. R. Gibsoni).—A freely | 
branched bush, which is equally free in the, 
production of blossoms, for a good example is | 
atits best a mass of white, though in the bud 
state the flowers are heavily tinged with pink. 

К. FULGENS.—Out of flower this can scarcely | 
be distinguished from R. campanulatum, but | 





the blossoms, being of a rich blood-red colour, 
form a most striking feature. 


| erisped. 


К. Коуз. —This belongs to the same section 
as К. cinnabarinum, and is by some regarded 
as a form of that species. The flowers are deep 
red, with a peculiar bluish sheen on the outside 
of the corolla tube, towards the base. 

К. Verrcutanum.—One of the white-flowered 
species; indeed, in the best forms (for indi- 
viduals vary) the flowers are second to those of 
no other Rhododendron. The plant is, in its 
young stages, of rather loose growth, but the 
Ббы. orne two or three in а cluster, are 
nearly 6 inches across, of a thick, wax.like 
texture, with the edges of the petals much 
А stain of lemon at the base of the 
upper segment serves to accentuate the spotless 
purity of the rest of the flower. 

К. vrgGATUM.— This species herein figured 
forms a neat-growing twiggy bush, every 
shoot of which is in the spring laden with 
clusters of pure white or slightly-tinged blos- 
soms. It isa Fd desirable plant for pot 
culture, as good bushy examples may be 
grown in pots not more than 6 inches to 
8 inches in diameter. 

In no way less interesting than the diffe- 
rent species mentioned above are the numerous 
hybrid forma that have been obtained by the 
crossing and intercrossing of one or the other 
of them, the most generally employed being 
R. ciliatum and R. Eag worth, These hybrids 
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are very popular greenhouse plants, charac- 
terised among other features by a great pro- 
fusion of for ће most part white, sweet-scented 
blossoms. Among them may be mentioned 
multiflorum, obtained by fertilising the flower 
of R. virgatum with the pollen of R. ciliatum. 
Again, by crossing multiflorum with Edg- 
worthi, the late Mr teens Davies, of Ormskirk, 
raisel a charming sweet-scented group, the 
members of which are very popular. They 
ure Countess of Derby, Countess of Sefton, 
Lady Skelmersdale, and Mrs. James Shawe. 

Other popular hybrids of this class are 
Countess of Haddington, Dennisoni, Exoni- 
ense, Forsterianum, fragrantissimum, Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam, Princess Alice, priecox, and 
Sesterianum. 

Where these Rhododendrons are treated as 
pot plants the soil should consist principally 
of good fibrous peat and sand, and when once 
established annual potting is by no means 
necessary. They may be ирей out-of-doors 
during the summer, and if not repotted an 
occasional dose of soot-water throughout the 
growing season will he beneficial. Some 
varieties, such as Forsterianum and fragrantis- 
simum, need to be stopped freely when young 
in order to encourage a bushy habit of growth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning the Almond.- 1 should be much obliged 
if you could give me some information on the following 
subject :—I have a flowering Almond, which has been 
planted some three years now, and, never having been 
touched, has grown very straggling. I must prune it, and 
want to know whether it should be treated (1) asa flower- 
ing shrub and pruned now after flowering, or (2) as a fruit- 
tree and pruned in the winter ?— WoRSFOLD. 


[The Almond should be pruned when necessary, as 
other flowering shrubs are — that is, immediately the 
blossoms are past. ] 

A Beech hedge.—Will you be good enough to 
advise me as to the best or most proper time to clip a new 
Beech hedge? It was planted three years ago, The 
nurseryman stated the plants were 3 feet to 4 feet high ; 
as a matter of fact, > feet to 3 feet was nearer. Мапу of 
them failed the first year and were replaced by others. 
Nome of these, too, failed, and all are straggling. The 
plants are mostly all now in leaf or nearly so.—Scort. 

| Your hedge evidently wants cutting down 
hard so as to make it break from the bottom. 
You made a mistake in having the plants so 
large. Small plants, well planted, would have 
made a good hedge by now. The best time to 
trim а Beech hedge is in the autumn, while it 
may be done in the spring, just previous to 
growth starting. You ought to have cut your 
hedge down in the spring following the plant- 
ing, supposing this to have been done the pre- 
vious autumn. If, however, you want to have 
a really good hedge, get small plants next 
autumn, and I them into good soil, and you 
will have no difficulty. As regards your lawn, 
you should lift the turf where it is bare, if only 
а small piece, fork the soil up well, and apply 
a good dressing of manure underneath, re-laying 
the turf. The soil is evidently at fault. Аге 
you quite sure that the drainage is good? 1f 
not, this would cause the trouble you refer to.] 


The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—Following up the interesting notes 
which have lately appeared on this beautiful 
shrub, it struck me a note as to the dimensions 
of our largest plant would serve alike as a 
corroboration of ** A. W.'s" statement as to its 
“ covering a respectable space of wall,” and an 
incentive to planting it among wall plants. 
This particular plant is 14 feet by 9 feet, so 
that it covers roughly some 130 square feet of 
wall. Given, too, the acquisition of a large 
- plant, the ease with which a large batch of 
young stuff for growing along in pots for the 
greenhouse can be obtained is an additional 
point in its favour. Bottom shoots with nice 
little shapely heads slightly cut in at a joint, 
pegged into a fairly good compost and the 
latter kept moist, will make well rooted plants 
at the end of the first season.—E. L. B., Clare- 
mont, Esher. 


Deutzia gracilis.—This is so generally 
cultivated for flowering in pots that its merits 
as a desirable low-growing shrub for the open 
ground are apt to be overlooked. Still, given 
fair treatment, it is very attractive just now in 
many places. А small group of this Deutzia 
so situated that the wood is [шу ripened will 
yield satisfactory results ; but in the foreground 
of shrubberies where it has to compete with 
other aud stronger growing subjects, it, as à 





rule, flowers but little, When there is a clump 
or bed of this Deutzia a little pruning will be 
often of serviee, for, like many other thick- 
growing shrubs, there will be some old aud 
exhausted wood towards the centre of the 
plant, which, if cut out, will tend to strengthen 
the more vigorous portions that yield the prin- 
cipal display of bloom. When the soil is poor 
a top-dressing of decayed leavesa nd manure 
will also be of service. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PLANTING EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Охти, the third week in May it may be safely 
said of the present season that the planting of 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums outdoors was | 
not a success. From now one may plant with 
little or no risk whatever, and in a short time 
these small plants will attain quite large pro- 
portions. I have had the plants in the cold- 
frame for six weeks past, and many of them 
are now well rooted in 48's (5-inch pote): 
The plants were rooted in shallow boxes 
rather earlier than usual, and when they were 
subsequently potted up into small 60's (3-inch 
pots) they went ahead at once. Ву the time 
the 3-inch pots were full of roots it was too 
early to plant outdoors. For this reason, there- 
fore, the best of the plants were repotted into 
the 5-inch pots already referred to, and these 
are now in superb form. Although the plants 
have been kept in the cold-frame it must not 
be thought that they have been coddled and 
weaklygrowth encouraged. During the worst of 
the bad weather, when the winds were extremely 
cold and cutting, and when many hardy things 
outdoors had their freshly-developed foliage 
shrivelled by the cold blasts, the kindly 
protection even of a cold.frame was much 
appreciated, and the plants suffered little or no 
inconvenience. From time to time, as the 
weather improved, more air was given and the 
precaution taken, when frosts were likely, to 
shut the frame at night. The last few days, 
however, have been so fine that the plants have 
been placed outdoors altogether, taking care at 
the same time to give them a sheltered position. 
These few days have worked wonders, and the 
lants that are now ready to be put into their 
owering quarters are in fine condition. I also 
have another batch of plants that was struck 
later than the first lot above described, but 
these were treated differently. They were 
rooted in boxes and potted up into small pots, 
as was the first batch, but when fairly well 
rooted in the latter they were planted out in the 
cold-frames. There were other frames, too, of 
a temporary character, with just an old light | 
for a covering during the worst weather. The 
young plants were planted rather firmly, and 
the frame kept close for a day or two. When 
the soil got rather dry a good watering was 
given. Air was given іп abundance, and in the | 
earliest days of May the lights were removed 
altogether. These same plants are now repre- 
sented by magnificent sturdy specimens, just 
sufficiently hard to bear exposure in the open 
without suffering any inconvenience whatever. 
The Japanese sorts are being put out in the 
border 3 feet apart, and in a piece of ground 
specially prepared for them. Allow 3 feet 
between each plant, and rather moro space 
between each row of plants. In this way the 
best interests of the plants will be served, 
and ample room will in this way be given for 
each one to develop in a natural manner. 
The Pompons will be satisfied with rather less 
space—2 feet for the smallest plants and 
6 inches more for those of a robust character 
should answer. If planting out in rows, allow 
3 feet between each row of plants, as this will 
enable the grower to get about amongst them. 
Avoid planting in ground that is over-rich, as 
this encourages the development of growth of 
too coarse and undesirable a character, and 
rowths of this kind seldom mature so satis- 
actorily as one would desire. 

Those who have plenty of old plants may 
even now divide them, and plant the pieces 
with the sure prospect of achieving success. 
Some kinds lend themselves better to this 
method of propagation than others, and 








Mme. Marie Masso and its sports are ideal 


for this purpose. Grand bushes may be grown 
from what arc really rooted suckers, and any- 
one desirous of increasing his stock of plants 
may do so by adopting these means. E.G. 


MILDEW ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(REPLY то “Е, M.”) 
Tue worst enemy Chrysanthemums have is 
mildew. It makes its appearance first in small 
spots on the upper surface of the leaves at any 
stage of the growth, even when in the cutting. 
pots, and if not at once checked it will eid 
spread allover the plant. Towards theautumu, 
when the days are often sunless and cold at 
night, and in long-continued damp weather, 
this parasite is the most troublesome. We have 


| scen collections of plants badly affected during 


the month of May before being placed finally 
out-of-doors. The 

CAUSES OF MILDEW are various ; draughts of 
cold air blowing across the plants will be very 
likely to bring about a case of mildew, espe- 
cially if the soil in the pots is kept wet. It 


| will be more aggravated if the water used is 


cold, coming direct from a well, water com. 
pany's pipes, ora tank underground, or again 
if the water is highly charged with chalk in 
solution. Plants can have suflicient air given 
to them without the necessity of creating a 
draught, especially if this is likely to be of a 
cold nature. The best results accrue from 
plants which have every consideration in the 
matter of air-giving. irectly the first signs 
are perceived by tlie small specks as indicated, 
the parts should be freely dusted over with 
flowers of sulphur. That of a brown colour is 
best, as being the leust seen upon the leaves. 
1f it is while the plants are in a house or frame 
that the mildew is first seen, the atmosphere 
should be kept as dry as possible; the soil 
about the roots should be in an equable state, 
neither too wet nor too dry. Where the plants 
are standing out-of-doors the sulphur must he 
often used, as rain quickly counteracts ils 
effects. Where the mildew has obtained a 
strong hold on the plants, as in the case of the 
leaves sent, it is necessary to take stronger 
measures to remove it than the use of dry 
sulphur, as this cannot be applied effectually to 
the underside of the leaves or to the stems of 


| the plants. 


Tur REMEDY in this case is to apply the 
sulphur in a liquid form, and prepared in the 
following manner: Place 2 lb. of sulphur and 
2 ]b. of lime which has not been slaked in 
10 quarts of water and boil for twenty minutes. 
For syringing on the plants use two wineglass- 
fuls of the mixture to 4 gallons of clean, cold, 
soft water. By using the ordinary rose on the 
syringe to apply the mixture it is difficult to 
thoroughly wet the underside of the leaves; a 
better way is to use a syringe with the jet 
affixed for causing a single stream. By placing 
the foretinger over the orifice the liquid can be 
directed upward and spread over the plants 
where required. If onc dose is not sufficient to 
kill the fungus, renew the application of the 
liquid preparation in a few days. If a slight 
discoloration of the leaves follows from the 
sediment of the moisture it will not be injurious, 
and will gradually wash off with the rains, or 
it can be removed, if desired, by one or two 
vigorous washings with clean water applied 
with some force through the syringe. Mildew, 
if attacked проп its first appearance on the 
leaves, is easily got rid of by the use of dry 
sulphur, but when allowed to get a firm hold 
upon the underside of the leaves it is difficult 
to eradicate it effectually. 





Decorative Chrysanthemami. 
There is nothing to be gained by keeping 
Chrysanthemums that are intended for home 
decoration in the greenhouse any longer; 
indeed, the sooner they are got into cold-frames 
the better, and from these the lights should be off 
allday. If the plants have not ere this shown 
a natural break, it is advisable to stop them 20 
as to induce the formation of side shoots and 2 
bushy habit. Whilst in the frames they 
should have plenty of room, and anything like 
crowding the plants should be avoided, because 
it will only have the effect of drawing them, 
and some of the foliage is bound to turn yellow. 
At this date they should be in 5-inch pots, and 
watering must not be neglected. —W. D, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


YELLOW AURICULAS. 


Тнк once so well known and ancient Dusty 
Mille, so termed because of its well-mealed 
foliage, has given to us а beautiful progeny in 
yellow-flowered and mealy-foliaged Auriculas, 
of which the one here figured, Queen Alexandra, 
із a member. We find many yellow-flowered 
varieties now in the trade, but, without doubt, 
some of the most beautiful have come to us 
frm Scotland, the home of the old Dusty 





stout, stiff stems to hold up the trusses of 
bloom ; such stems are essential, whilst those 
plants which have weak stems which fall about 
should be discarded. The flowers should be of 
good size, rounded, of deep yellow hue, апа be 

eld up boldly. Then a beautiful border plant 
is obtained. 

Seeds of these yellow forms can be purchased, 
and should be sown at once in shallow pans 
filled with sandy soil. Seed always germinates 
slowlv, and great patience is needed, as some 
may be dormant for six months. If the seed be 
fairly new, growth ensues in about four weeks. 





this treatment, as I find my Jonquils do. The varieties 
I have are: Incomparabilis Stella superba, i. Princess 
Mary, i. Cynosure, Leedsi Beatrice, L. Duchess of West- 
minster, L. Catherine Spurrell, Barri conspicuus, and 
poeticus grandiflorus. I may say they are in rich, well- 
drained soil, inclined to be heavy, and in a very cold, 
exposed situation, and a damp climatc.—H. M. Swanwick, 
Knutsford, Cheshire. 


[As this subject is one of general interest to 
our readers, and at the moment seasonable, 
we take the opportunity of replying to the 
above query in general terms, and give the in- 
formation requested also. The question of 
lifting, and annual lifting as opposed to perma- 





Auricula Queen Alexandra. 


Miller, and a district, because cool, in which 
Auriculas outdoors tbrive so well. 


thee hardy varieties, of which the one we 


Happily, | 


‘gure is so good an example, will do well in ` 


mort any locality except where the soil is 


thn and is burnt up in summer. Even in such | 


af, if shade can be furnished, the plants will 
pull safely through great heat. The mealy 
anre of the leafage to a large extent identifies 
ths yellows rather with the show section than 
“ith the alpines. True alpines, according to 
the florist, must be entirely devoid of meal on 
Pants or flowers ; still, some having pure green 
‘cafage have also very good yellow flowers. Our 
illustration shows a plant that is endowed with 


| 


The pius should be covered with pieces of glass, 
and be shaded during the day. "Those who 
want to make an immediate start with yellow 
Auriculas should obtain plants, and, if they 
have a good position, plant them out at once. 
Plants from the north will appreciate a cool or 
shaded position, and enjoy some good loam and 
old hotbed-manure being added to the soil they 
ure planted in. D. 


LIFTING DAFFODILS. 


Last sutumn I planted several different varieties of 
Narcissi, and they have all flowered excellently I should 
like to leave them in the ground for a few years to 
increase, as does Sir Watkin. I should be much obliged 
if you will tell me whether any of them will suffer from 





From a photograph in Messrs. Low’s nursery at Enfield, 


nent planting, is one that cannot be determined 
off-hand. It is, indeed, not merely a question 
of the variety, it is also a question of soil, and 
not less so of sub-soil. In fact, the latter, 
affecting as it undoubtedly does a more or less 
perfect drainage to the bulbs, is of even greater 
general import than the soil into which imme- 

iately the root-fibres descend, and if the sub- 
soil is rendered unhealthy, and, therefore, 
uncongenial to the plant by stagnation, failure 
must sooner or later ensue. In the query before 
us the soil is “ rich, well drained, inclined to be 
heavy," and, therefore, generally an ideal soil 
for the strongest types of Daffodils. The term 


' “strongest” is here intended to apply not so 
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vigour so characteristic of some kinds. 


strong growers, yet in certain soils they dis- 
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much to the so many inches of growth that 
constitute the stature of the plant as to the 
For 
example, maximus and Golden Spur are both 


it combines with it increased freedom of flower- 
ing, and as the latter could not exist without a 
proportionate increase of bulb growth, the case 
seems clear as favouring а more permanent 
planting in all cases where this is possible. 


appear, while probably in the same garden the | But as one swallow does not make a summer, 


much more frail-looking N. poeticus ornatus 


may be a complete success permanently planted. 
In the case of the last the success would largely 
be due to the plant being virtually an ever- 
green, that is, in so faras rooting is concerned, 
as this kind can only be dried ott to the disad- 
vantage of the plant generally. This persistent 
rooting characteristic in some kinds is an 
excellent guide, and the varieties so inclined 
may with advantage be allowed to remain 
permanent in almost any class of soil. Some 
of these that occur to one off-hand are the 
poeticus section generally, and the large 
majority of incomparabilis kinds. 'The old 
root fibres in both sections are not merely very 
long lived when in the soil; there is a marked 
tenacity of life even when out of the earth 
and some time exposed. In the soil these 
same kinds retain the old root-fibres long 
nfter the new roots put in their appear- 
ance. Of 
roots attached to an Emperor Daffodil, and 
these, while semi-persistent if at once placed 
away in a cool cellar free from sun and light, 
somewhat quickly shrivel upon exposure. The 
spurius class and those near to it generally not 
only lose all roots each year, but remain some 
time before new roots 
appear, and these are 
the kinds that may be 
lifted and replanted 
each year with impu- 
nity. To this end, there- 
fore, and from the gene- 
ral standpoint, should 
all the white Ajax kinds 
be lifted each year, 
though I have a clump 
of Mme. de Graaff in a 
quite damp рсе, where 
it has now been nearly 
three years without dis- 
turbance and is increas- 
ing well. I could also 
give instances of albi- 
cans and other white 
kinds quite as good 
in permanent places, 
though, as a rule, these 
kinds are not generally 
trustworthy. 

It is not always the 
variety, but the pecu- 
liar character of the 
soil, that makes so much 
difference, as, ¢.4., max- 
imus and princeps ob- 
jecting to very hot 
sand and the latter to chalk also at times, 
while both grow and increase in rather 
heavy soils. Quite a large number, too, prefer 
a cool medium for the root fibres, hence the 
value of cow-manure in the so-called warm, 
well-drained soils, and in those years of excep- 
tional heat or long-extended drought. Either 
of these long continued in the spring time 
when the fullest leaf development is so desir- 
able is calculated to reduce the good effect in 
the following year. 

Moisture, and abundant moisture, is very 
favourable to the best development in the 
Narcissus family, and a season of extreme 
dryness, as from September to November, is 
not beneficial to these plants. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to know that some- 
thing has recently been said concerning the 
Daffodil as a water-loving plant. That certain 
kinds are very near akin to moisture-loving is 
well known, and I think it has yet to be proved 
in а general way. In this portion of south- 
west Middlesex the soil is light and much 
drained by gravel subsoil. Therefore, to give the 
liberal fare some kinds require, cow-manure is 


added to the soil freely, and deep digging 
With such treatment 


always resorted to. 
Emperor will grow 2} feet high when not dis- 
turbed for two years, bulbs planted in the 
previous autumn with similar treatment reach- 
ing but half the height. The flowering of both 


sets is very good, but the undisturbed lot 


is by far the better. Nor does the superi- 
ority end in foliage alone or good flowering, 


quite another pattern are the | 


| it would be well for amateurs to experiment in 
| this matter, and note the results. 

Adverting to the kinds given in the query, 
| the three Leedsi varieties are those only in 
doubt, as in some degree or other requiring a 
period of rest. The other kinds may remain 
permanently planted, or until the earliest sign 
of deterioration is seen. The Jonquils, in a 
large number of instances, perish in garden 
soils while succeeding in Grass. It is possible 
the garden soils are over-rich in humus for some 
of these kinds, and we do not forget the success 
of Queen of Spain and cernuus in Grass, or the 
remarkable success of N. cyclamineus in quite 
wet pasture. It is just here, if we come to 
individual kinds growing in certain localities, 
that we are forced to the conclusion that all 
kinds will not succeed equally in one garden, 
not because of dryness or wetness perhaps so 
much as the diverse chemical composition of 
the soil. ] 


NEW OR MODERN DAFFODILS. 
To find out the interest that centres year by 
| year in the Daffodils one has but to visit the 
Drill Hall, Westminster, where tbe Royal 
Horticultural Society every fortnight holds its 











Narcissus Mrs. G. Barr. 


meetings, and watch the crowds of visitors as 
they cluster around the more notable groups of 
novelties there displayed. So great has been 
the crush at some of these mectings this season 
that not a few of those who attend regularly 
have failed to obtain a glimpse of the better 
kinds, and will thus have to wait another year. 
Nor is it a question merely of new varieties 
alone; there is also a very decided improvement 
noticeable. ‘This is even so if we take some of 
the more striking novelties of a dozen years 
ago, as, ¢.y., those well-known kinds Monarch 
апа Weardale Perfection among others. Nor 
is it in one group or section alone that we see 
these vastly improved kinds, rather is the 
improvement an all-round one, embracing 
self - yellow and white Ajax kinds, the 
giant incomparabilis, and poeticus, to say 
nothing of those beautiful shallow-crowned 
varieties, the exquisite Leedsi kinds that 
among others will prove far too numerous even 
toname. Not least important of present day 
novelties are those beautiful kinds typical of 
the Johnstoni race in greatly improved forms. 
These latter are perhaps appearing less 
numerously, but they are not less beautiful for 
all that. In passing, it may be mentioned how 
great is the value to the garden and the 
rardener of that middle group of poeticus 
kiad: for which all who appreciate the Nar- 
cissus are indebted to the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 
who conceived the importance of filling the 
gap between the earliest and the latest of 
poeticus kinds, and by uniting the finely- 
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formed ornatus and the richly- coloured 
poetarum with the latter kinds succeeded not 
merely in perfecting the line of communicatio; 
but in giving to the world a series of beautiful 
forms vastly increased in size, and infinitely so 
as regards their superiority over existing kinds, 
Had Mir Engleheart done no more than this it 
would have been a great work. It is, however, 
but a fractional part of the greater work he has 
accomplished, and, happily, in time to see tle 
fruits of his labours. In view of the large 
array of novelties now before the public, v« 
can but very briefly refer to a few of them, and 
such as appeal to us as the more important. 

Such now well-known kinds as Weardil, 
Perfection, and Monarch, that less than six 
years ago were selling at ten guineas for; 
single bulb, are now fairly plentiful and much 
cheaper. These are bicolor and self-yellow 
Ajax kinds respectively, and quite worthy of 
attention still. In white trumpet kinds no 
flower bas created such a stir as the renowned 

PETER Bark, a superb flower in every way. 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to over-exagge- 
rate this handsome kind, for which the fancy 
price of fifty guineas is asked for a single bull. 
| believe the parents of this handsome flower 
to be Monarch and Mme. de Graaff, aud, while 
larger and still more refined, this prince of 
white Ajax kinds partakes largely of the latter 
kind. 

Kına ALFRED, perhaps by its greatness anl 
imposing character, is worth naming in com- 
pany with the above. It is a superb golden- 
yellow self, with much of the maximus colour. 
ing in it. The latter, too, is one of its parents 
Not merely large in bloom, it is of grex 
stature, and the flower is refined. The presence 
of King Alfred cannot be overlooked in avy 
collection of choice kinds. А 

GOLDEN BELL is also a superb yellow seli, 
the plant coming early into bloom. lt is alo 
robust and free flowering. The trumpet is of à 
deep shining yellow, and perianth segments of 
pale yellow. The widely-expanded rim в 
deeply toothed. 

CoRoNET.—A very fine bicolor in the war of 
Mrs. Walter Ware, also a refined flower. 
Coronet is much superior, with well-formed 
ivory-white segments, and crown of brilliant 
golden hue. 

ALERT. — This kind has been given the 
R.H.S. Award of Merit this year. It is not 4 
large flower, and may well be compared to ths 
Tenby Daffodil, N. obvallaris. Its merit is in 
its earliness and in its being more amenable to 
cultivation than the old kind. | | 

LADY MARGARET Boscawsn. — A highly 
prized flower of much beauty and refinement. 
Briefly, it may be termed a bicolor Sir W atkin, 
surpassing this, however, in finish, and far | 
ahead of it as a high-class flower. This 
remarkable kind, too, is but characteristic o 
so many recent novelties that may be said lo 
be improving with years. А 

BRIGADIER.-—This is of the same type ах the ' 
last-named, and a near approach to it. The- 
deep yellow shade of the well-expanded crown 
is good against the nearly pure white segments 
A free bloomer and exceedingly robust. A 
first-class plant. у 

Macere May is, perhaps, one of the most 
chaste and elegant vet raised, and well nigh 
unique. In all probability it is а Leedsi form 
fast approaching to Sir Watkin in size. The 
whole flower is white, the crown prettily frilled 
and most pleasing (see illustration). 

Юокотнү  KiNGsMILL. — Another of the 
bicolor section having grandis and triandrus 
for parents. It is a finely finished flower ? 
faultless form and of very decided, as sb? 
exquisite, colouring. А . 

WHITE QUEEN.— This may be likened e 
pure white Sir Watkin, and ‘is certainly one 0 
the most exquisite of the new kinds now 1" 
commerce. As a flower of exquisite beauty. " 
may be said to be unique. ` 

SEAGULL.—There is much of the ornatus-like 
character in the perianth of this flower, but 
the crown is more сар-арарой and tinte 
orange. А distinct and good kind. 

AND TED We believe this and Sengul 
came from the same head of seeds. The 
perianth is similar, but the pale yellow cup has 
a well defined edge of reddish-orange. » 

FLAMBEAU.—A striking flower in the way ?' 
Gloria Mundi, and without hesitation an ™ 
provement upon this excellent kind. 
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Among the new poeticus kinds we muy 


one of the best all-round kinds ever put into | Pleinpo, while Elvira, as a cross between 


mention Dante, Glory, Cassandra, Virgil, | commerce. Itself a chance seedling, ог | N. poeticus and N. Tazetta, opens a fresh field 
Horace, and Christina Rosetti, a set that will | probably a wind or insect fertilised flower, it | that so far has not had much attention from 
require a deal of beating. Each kind has special | has been made the seed parent in not a few | the hybridist. E. H. JENKINS. 


merit, but space forbids a detailed description. 





Narcissus Magyie May. 


Веххетт-Рок. -A Johnstoni typeof flower, 
the colour pale citron-yellow. Very beautiful. 

MRS, G. Barr.— Another of the pure white 
kinds, of which the illustration will perhaps 
afford the best idea. 

The foregoing may all be said to be in com- 
merce, while some of those given below are not, 
having either received the award of merit or 
first-class certificate quite recently. Of these 
the most notable flower is 

GREAT WARLEY.—A flower of the Sir Watkin 
character, yet more closely approaching Lady 
Margaret Boscawen. It is even a great im- 
proment upon this, and nothing but the 

ighest praise can be given to a variety whose 
whole bearing is majestic, and whose form 
embraces with great size the highest refinement 
and beauty yet known in the Daffodil. 

WanLEY ScarLet.—Seeing the last-named 
secured the first-class certificate, one wonders 
why this wonderful kind only obtained the 
award of merit. The variety belongs to the 
Fnglehearti section, and is probably absolutely 
unique even among these remarkable varieties. 

hesegments are ovate and decidedly imbri- 
cate, pale lemon in tone; the handsome, 
swongly-frilled cup is of an orange-scarlet hue. 

Жкхттн also belongs to the same section, the 
segments creamy-white, the flat crowri havin 
à decided base of yellow, while bordered with 
orange-scarlet. 


SeARLETTA, seen on Mr. Engleheart's stand, | 


5 a most conspicuous flower, the segments 
creamy in tone and the cup or crown carrying 
15 intense colouring to the very base. 


FIREBRAND is another of these fiery-cupped 
varieties, in which a most intense hue of colour | 


1$ seen, 


Harco is of Sir Watkin type, but with 
soft palest lemon segments and a crown of some- 
what deeper hue—a beautiful and pleasing kind. 
GLITTER may briefly be referred to Barri 
"onspicuus on a much improved scale, and with 
Armenta of deep hue, to which the crown 
colour is a good contrast. 

CORMORAX is a fine bicolor kind of the largest 
sve, and reminds one of Mme. Plemp, while 

HENRI VrLMORIN is an Ajax kind of, a creamy 
tone throughout. In some respects it is a small 
Peter Barr, less pure and less good generally. 

Pyramvs is of the pale bicolor type after 


Mme. de Graaff, and possibly a seedling from | 


n witness the strongly revolute brim. 
Мук, DE GRAAFF (see illustration) is perhaps 


, that will be seen again. Marie Louise is of 





instances of the good kinds we know to-day. Hampton Hl. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansies failing.—I should be glad to 
know the reason of some Viola plants, which T planted out 
a month ago, not having made any growth during that 
time? The hed I have them in is partly shaded, and the 
soil is a heavy опе. I have had Pansy-plants in the bed 
in previous years, and they have always made big, strong 
| plants.—V. 

[It is a well-known fact that Tufted Pansies will not 
succeed if two successive beds are made in the same soil. 
If you wish to succeed, you must either plant in fresh 
quarters or substitute fresh soil іп the old bed.] 


Daffodils in Grass failing.—The autumn before 
| last I planted in a field about 10,000 Daffodils in different 
varieties, all of which flowered well last year; but this 
year a third of them threw up nothing but leaves. Will 
you kindly tell me what I had better do, as it would be a 
very lengthy job to dig them all up to examine them? 
The soil in which they are is very good and fairly 
light ; the aspect open, sunny, and facing south.—East 
SUSSEX. 

Paper-white Narciss in the open 
air.—Referring to the paragraph appearing in 
your issue of the 14th, as to Paper-white Nar- 
cissus and its not thriving in the open air, I 
| send you sample of the flowers as grown out-of- 
| doors in my gardon here without protection of 

any kind. At the present time I have some 
hundreds (or even thousands) in flower, and 
have had now for about а month. The bulbs 
were planted last autumn, and so far as I can 
tell I have had very few, if any, failures.— 
Rost. Muras, Normanhurst, Newbridge, 
| Wolrerhampton. 

ТА beautiful gathering of this favourite Nar- 
| cissus accompanied the above note. —Ep.] 


Blue Primroses reverting to red.— 
I have noticed some correspondence lately in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as to the blue 
Primulas reverting to red. Last summer I 
‹ н 2 ... | saved some seed from about six plants of blue 
The illustration shows quite a characteristic | Primroses, and sowed it at once. The seed- 
flower. Not only is it a good kind, it is of | lings came up well, but so far only one plant 
robust habit and flowers freely. 5 has come true, the rest are all various shades 

Dewpror is an interesting Leedsi kind, with | of red. When I was last at Wisley, the year 
pocticus-like segments, the small globe-shaped | before Mr. Wilson died, I asked him how he 
cup just tinted with orange on its slightly | managed to get the blue Primroses. He replied, 
contracting brim. | by saving the seeds of the darkest Primulas 








Narcissus Mme. de Graaff 


GIANT and ScrpRIsE are two of great size | he had each year, and as they were out in 
full bloom, then he made his man mark all 
Will Scarlett type, and in some ways ап | the deepest shades of blue, so as to save the 
improvement. seeds from them. I send you a few of the 
Then among others we must not fail to | blooms that have come from the blue Primula 
mention those elegant new doubles Argent and ' seed,—C. M. WorsELEv, Wolseley, Stafford, 
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ROSES. 

TREATMENT OF EARLY POT ROSES. 
WutEnk these were forced from October or 
November last they will now be requiring a rest 
if they are to be of much service for similar 
forcing during the coming winter. Such plants 
will huve produced their second crop of flowers, 
and it is not wise to force them any longer. 
Look over the plants carefully and remove all 
weak and superfluous wood. This will let in 
more air and light among the remainder, and 
materially assist in a full development of the 
same. It is far more necessary to secure well. 
matured wood upon plants intended for winter 
forcing than when they are only wanted for 

: ordinary growing. Do not withhold water yet, 
but admit all the air possible upon a fine and 
fairly quiet day, at the same time still avoiding 
draughts as much as possible. The plants 
want looking over, standing the ripest of them 
together. In a batch of Roses there are certain 
to be some throwing stout, young growths in 
the way of suckers. To stop these would be 
injurious; therefore, make your plants into 
two batches. The ripest of these may be stood 
out-of-doors, according to weather and locality. 
Do not stand them in a cold or draughty posi- 
tion, but one sheltered from north or north-east 
winds, aud fully exposed to the sun. If the 
pots are about three parts plunged, or 
some lawn mowings placed among them, 
they will not be so liable to dry up from the 
effects of wind and sun. Cool nights and 
mornings, followed by hot and bright days, 
will be as nearly as possibie equivalent to 
autumn treatment for these Roses, and as they 
are, in reality, in the same stage of growth 
now as outdoor Roses will be at the end of the 
summer, such treatment is following Nature 
fairly close. In September they will be looked 
over agaiu, the drainage made right, and, if 
necessary, some few of them will be repotted. 
They will be stood in the same position for a 
time, then pruned and introduced to a quite 
cool and close house or pit. By the early part 
of November new growth will be some 2 inches 
to 3 inchesin length, and will then benefit from 
slight fire heat, the plants blooming from Christ- 
mas onward. If well matured and started very 
steadily, there is little fear of hlind or dis- 
appointing growths, but unless these two essen- 
tial points be attended to the results cannot 
possibly be satisfactory. Roses do not need 
nearly so much attention to keep them clean 
und free from insect pests during this eariy 
forcing as when growing during the spring 
months. Po not let the foliage and wood be at 
all distressed by sun and air during the first 
week or so after removal to the open. They 
can be assisted Бу a free use of the syringe night 
and morning. When once brought into the 
open air cease to apply liquid manure, or the 
plants will continue to make young growth 
iustead of filling out and maturing that alread 
made. T. 


SOME ROSE PESTS. 


So many queries have reached us of late 
respecting Rose pests that a few notes may be 
of some use to our readers. The various 
WxkviLs which affect Roses seem to be more 
prevalent than usual. Not only do these feed 
upon the Rose.buds, and young shoots, but 
they are the chief progenitors of many grubs 
and maggots which infest our Rose-blooms 
while in the younger stages. If you notice 
your buds eaten around in little half-circular 
spots, or pierced with holes ranging from the 
size of a pin to a small knitting needle, it is 
almost certain to be the work of these weevils. 
Later on the same buds will be infested with 
a small grey or pale green maggot, and us 
this feeds upon the buds a very little time 
elapses before the future bloóm is completely 
ruined. There is no remedy so effective 
as close observation and hand-picking. It 
is not easy to catch the weevils, as they feed 
principally late at night; but one may give 
extra attention to one or (wo special favourites, 
and search for the enemy with a light. Catch 
what you can, then gently shake the plant, and 
immediately continue the search beneath. 
These pests drop off easily, and rapidly bury 
themselves under the soil, or run to cover us 
soon as possible. The little maggots bred in 


all those which escape death from the use of 
insecticides. Unfortunately these can scarcely 
be used of sufficient strength to do much good 
without injury to the tender foliage. But the 
free use of one of the weak solutions mentioned 
later on will inflict much damage while in the 
younger stages. The bulk of the above also 
applies to the larger brown maggot that chiefly 
affects the foliage and tips of young growt 
before the buds are sufliciently developed for 
the weevils. The next most prevalent pest is 
a species of 

Arnis. This is not the common green-fly, 
|but a longer kind with a better-developed 
wing, and of a comparatively white appearance. 
The fly now more particularly under notice is 
quite distinct. These flies need more killing 
than the commoner form of aphides, and as 
they invariably attack the lower part of the 
foliage they are more difficult to reach than 
those which congregrate around the growing 
points and buds. When using the syringe so 
| аз to direct the greater part of the solution 
beneath the foliage and in an upward direction 
one сап use more force without danger of 
injury, and this ‘has proved the simplest and 
most effectual remedy. Either of the solutions 
named later on will do, and also for the com- 
moner green-fly. 

RosE-MAGGOTS might perhaps have come 
under the same heading as weevils, but these 
are different, many of them being the larvi: of 
moths and saw-flies instead of beetles. Rose- 
maggots are very partial as to what part 
of the young Rose growth they eat; but, as a 
general rule, they like to choose a leaf, and 
partly protect themselves by binding it over, 
or else choose the two or three young leaves 
around the point of a growing shoot. In most 
instances the latter seems to grow sufliciently 
fast to sustain the insect, and it eats until the 
shoot is completely destroyed as regards 
flowering. It also eats the buds while very 
young, but seldom touches them after they 
have attained the size of a Cherry. Hand- 
picking is the best remedy. For this pest fresh 
ime is a good remedy. Choose a showery day, 
and*give а light dusting of fresh lime. Slake 
the lime just enough to bring it to a hot 
powder. In this state a little will go a long 
way. Throw it sharply in small quantities, 
and it will do no harm whatever to the voung 
foliage. "Theshowers will soon wash it off. 


INSECTICIDES. — There is really little choice in 
the selection of these, as all are good in their 
way. The most important point is to carefully 
read the instructions which accompany them 
in the majority of cases. Keep on the safe 
side and use freely, also putting more force 
behind the syringe than is usually the practice. 
There are two cheap insecticides which any- 
one can use. This mixture will be found 
deadly to mildew and insect pests. "These are 
a tablespoonful of flowers of sulphur (black 
preferred, on account of its less unsightly 
appearance), and half a wineglassful of soluble 

raflin-oil to each two gallons of mixture. 

either of these can possibly harm the ten- 
derest Rose. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Gloire de Dijon failing.—I should be 
greatly obliged if you would tell me the cause of the 
failure of my Gloire de Dijon Rose? I have two old- 
established trees on a south wall of the house on top of a 
hank. They were fairly good last year, the second crop 





especially.. This year the trees are almost leafless, with 
quantities of buds, all looking sickly. I do no pruning 
to these trees, except cutting out dead wood. What 
leaves there -are look shrivelled, and I cannot keep down 
the greenfly. I manured them heavily in the early 
part of the year, and give them periodical doses of liquid- 
manure, household slops chiefly.—A. B. 

[The whole trouble evidently arises from the 
attack of green-fly, which, with perseverance, 
may be got rid of by using one of the many 
insecticides now to be had. You say the 
plants nre, on a bank, and it is very probable 
that they are dry at the roots, which tends 
to intensify the trouble. ] 


Liquid-manure for Roses.—Perhaps 
there is no period when the judicious use of 
suitable liquid-manure is more beneficial to 





Roses than the present, especially in the open 
ground. When in healthy growth the plants 
need considerable support, and this is very 
quickly assimilated when applied in liquid 
form. If the soil is naturally stiff and close, it 


the Rose-buds must be killed by hand, at least, | is not advisable to give so much extra moisture 











during a wet season. A light and freely 
drained soil will allow of superfluous moisture 
escaping rapidly. Now that the buds are 
beginning to swell freely, liquid-manure vil| 
have considerable influence upon their develop. 
ment. It also has good effect upon the strong 
yrowers generally used for walls and pillars, 
tis not so much a question of the kind of 
manure as its judicious Ари сайоп, Once 
given in too strong a dose, and the mischief is 
soon apparent. If we water freely out-of. 
doors for a short time only and then cease we 
often get stronger attacks of mildew thay 
usual, more especially if the watering has been 
done in little driblets given often. This 
encourages many surface roots, and thes 
seriously miss the support of extra moisture. 
Asarule, it is better to afford two or thre 
thorough soakings in rather weak solutions ut 
intervals of a week to ten days. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 
CYCLAMENS. 

As a winter-flowering plant for the greenhouse 
or conservatory we owe much to the Cyclamen, 
and there are few things more cheerful to look 
at than a group of them in bloom in winter. 
They аге compact and effective, giving w 
blossoms of rosy-purple, pink, cherry-red, rose, 
crimson, and spotless white. Then, again, 
the foliage of Cyclamens is handsome, and in 
itself is not the least attractive feature about 4 
batch of plants. Those who are thinking of 
growing plants should procure seed and sow in 
July for blooming in the following year. This 
long period of growth is, in my opinion, 
preferable to endeavouring to produce blooming 
lants of Cyclamen persicum in twelve months. 

he express mode of culture may result in a 
sprinkling of flowers in a batch of plants, but 
given, say, eighteen months’ growth, the plants 
will be full of well-developed blossoms, Seed 
pans, well erocked, should be filled with loam, 
eaf-mould, and silver-sand, the coarsest 
materials being placed over the crocks, filling 
up with the finest to within 4-inch of the topoi 
the pan, making it firm, then placing the seed: 
quite 4-inch apart, instead of sowing them 
indiscriminately. The reason for this i: 
obvious, as it saves transplanting the seedlings 
when they аге very young, the roots of whicl, 
being fragile, are often injured by a too early 
removal from the seed-pan, and experience has 
proved that it is much better for the plants to 
form several leaves before an attempt should be 
made to disturb them. It is the premature 
removal of Cyclamens that stunts them, and 
sometimes they do not get over it. Whenit 
is borne in mind that the first roots of 
Cyclamen are of a very thin and thread-like 
character, it will be easily understood how soon 
it is possible to injure them. The second roots, 
such ar pushed from the base of the small 
tubers, are tougher, and when these have 
formed it may be taken for granted that the 
plants are making satisfactory progress, aud 
that is the time when they can be potted of 
without fear of injury. To the beginner 
these details may appear trifling and ûi 
little importance, but if followed they will 
save, in not a few instances, disappoint- 
ment. . I have seen pans of seedlings 
ruined by a too early removal. The tempera- 
ture to be maintained should be a uniform one 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs. from seed sowing until 
potting takes place, which should be into 
small 60's. The plants then should be kept 
near the glass in the house, care being exer- 
cised not to expose them to cold currents of air, 
but affording ventilation without this dis- 
advantage. Watering is a point about which 
the grower will need to be careful, s raying 
the foliage once or twice during the day an 
screening the plants from hot sun. A watch 
must also be kept for aphides, which do much 
mischief, hiding on the under sides of the 
leaves. They soon make havoc with young 
foliage if left alone, and the prospects of the 
plants are blighted. For the last. shift, 48's or 
32's should be used, and to the compost 
already recommended one may add a little 
spent soot, placing some at the bottom of the 
ots to prevent the access of worms, should it 
be decided to place the plants in frames the 
following summer. It cannot be too widely 
known how important it is that Cyclamens 
should have plenty of room, and during the 
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winter should continue to be kept in an inter- 
mediate temperature, and, if possible, the poté 
stood on a moist bottom of sifted ashes, 
removing them to cool-frames in the summer, 
and, as the autumn approaches, giving them 
supplies of liquid-manure, which will greatly 
help the fast-forming buds. Thus, with a long 
season of growth, Cyclamens will furnish an 
immense number of blossoms, the plants will 
be robust, and the corms will start well the 
following season and give quite a satisfactory 
display. For bringing into rooms from Novem- 
her onwards, those who have once grown them 
could ill afford to dispense with these showy 
subjects. F. 


Two continuous flowering plants. 
—A total indifference to the seasons charac- 
terises two South American plants —- viz., 
Browallia speciosa major, from Colombia, and 
Manettia bicolor, from Brazil. Both need the 
temperature of a warm greenhouse or inter- 
mediate structure, at least during the colder 
months of the year. The Browallia is a quick- 
growing, soft-wooded plant that may be pro- 
pagate from cuttings as readily as a Fuchsia. 
f stopped when young it forms a neat, bushy 
specimen about 18 inches high, clothed with 
dark-green leaves, and, as above stated, the 
flowers are continuously borne. They have a 
tube about an inch long, and a spreading 
mouth divided into five segments. The colour 
isa rich violet-blue when first expanded, but 
afterwards the blossoms become paler and also 
increase in size. Its cultural requirements are 
simple, needing, as it does, to be treated much 
asa Fuchsia. ‘The Manettia is a slender yet 
iree-growing twining plant that has been grown 
in this country for over half a century, but 
whose merits even now are not half enough 
recognised. For furnishing a pillar or end of 
a glass structure, or as a roof or rafter plant, 
it will almost, if not quite, throughout the 
year keep upa succession of its pretty brightly- 
coloured blossoms. They are small, tubular in 
shape, scarlet tipped with yellow, an effective 
combination, especially in dull weather. I 
have seen specimens of this rambling over a 
few sticks planted out in Hyde Park during 
the summer, but when the weather is dull and 
wet it is not seen at its best outside. The 
plant in question is very popular in the United 
States, where it is known as the Manettia 
Vine, all climbers being on that side of the 
Atlantic characterised as Vines.—X. 


FRUIT. 


APRICOTS AND PEACHES OUTDOORS. 
Тик wet and sunless year 1903 has given rise to 
much misgiving as to the possible prospect of 
the present year. The present outlook, 
however, does not by any means bear out these 
thoughts and. possible failings, for seldom have 
trees of all kinds given such promise. Peaches 
and Apricots being natives of warmer climes 
are usually accommodated with walls, Apricots 
and Peaches are the first of our fruit-trees to 
expand their blossoms, and if their culture were 
attempted in the open, there would assuredly 
be more failures than successes, due to spring 
frosts. On the walls they are afforded some 
means of shelter, and this can easily be helped 
byacovering of nets or evergreen boughs at 
the time of blooming. Even given this special 
care, the general opinion is that they must have 
3 full average duration of summer sunshine or 
the fruiting wood would become sterile, 
because it is not properly matured. There 
may be instances many in number perhaps this 
vear bearing out such theories, but there will 
е, [am sure, a greater number who will find 
that despite the dull season, trees show not the 
least sign of any failing. My experience 
satisfies me that the Peach and Apricot-trees 
were never in better health nor more full of 
healthy blossom than this year, and there is 
every reason to believe that should nothing 
untoward happen there will be good crops of 
both fruits from the garden wall trees. 

It is several years since the spring advanced 
so far without damaging frosts. Last year 
trees were earlier in bloom, and the fatal 
frosts of April did irreparable damage, even 
to protected trees. Apricots have passed 
through their critical time, and the foliage, 
which now makes rapid advance, affords shelter 
to the swelling fruits. The wind so often 








changing its course threatens the Peach-trees 
with an invasion of green-fly and blistered 
leaves——both terrors of the Peach grower that 
have to be reckoned with in most years. I 
have already found this trouble, and remem- 
bering the baneful influences of both, advise 
immediate steps being taken to stay their 
progress. Aphis spreads with alarming 
rapidity once it makes a start, and therefore 
the grower should always be prepared with a 
means of destroying it in its early stages. 
There is no safer insecticide than Quassia- 
extract or Abol, one, or at the most two, 
applications completely clearing them out, 


rovided the work is thoroughly done. 
ortunately, Apricots are not so much 
addicted to aphis as is the Peach-tree. With 
the latter I find it a good practice 


to at once partially disbud the trees prior to 
syringing if there are signs of attack, then 
there is not so much foliage to deal with and 
the syringe can do better work. Peaches 
appear to have set unusually well, but at the 
time of writing one must not become too 
sanguine of bounteous crops following, for so 
many trifling incidentals may tend towards a 
reverse. They may set perfectly and grow to 
the size of Hazel-nuts and then fail. Nothing 
is so certain to bring this about as green-fly 
and blistered leaves. The latter must of neces- 
sity be removed, for they are unable to carry 
out their functions, and are, therefore, a 
hindrance rather than a help to the trees. 
Such loss to the tree must necessarily carry 
with it a corresponding loss to the fruit already 
resent. An attack of green-fly or aphis is 
Just as fateful, and, if neglected, the prospects 
grow worse from day to day. If, as before 
mentioned, an eye is kept on the trees and the 
first infested shoots promptly removed by 
hand and carried clear away—not thrown down 
at the foot of the tree, as so many are disposed 
to do—much after trouble might be saved. 
The operator should have a basket on his arm, 
placing the shoots in it as the work progresses 
and destroying them at once. Should the 
present mild weather continue, the growth of 
trees and fruit will advance rapidly, and nets 
or other means of protection can be dispensed 
with. W. S. 

Vines leaves burned.—Could you explain through 
GanpExiNG thé cause of these Vine leaves going off? 1 
have enclosed two for your inspection, I have been in the 
habit of giving a little air first thing in the morning, and 
closing down about 4.50 p.m. Do you think it will have 
any effect on the Grapes ?—H. A. 

[Your Vine leaves have been scalded, caused 
through the sun striking on them when covercd 
with moisture, thus showing that you had not 
admitted air soon enough. Air should always 
be given by the top ventilators, early in the 
morning, or as soon as it can be seen that the 
tom perse is rising above the required point, 
gradually increasing this as the day and the 
temperature advance. Reduce early in the 
afternoon, so as to husband the sun's warm 
rays and save fire heat. If many of the leaves 
are scalded like those sent it will certainly 
have an injurious effect on the Grapes.] 


The Plum crop.—Looking along over 
150 yards of Plum wall the other day, I found 
the promise of а good lot of fruit, and that, 
too, fortunately, on those varieties that are 
most useful, such as Rivers’ Prolific, Victoria. 
Green Gage, Coe's Golden Drop, and Blue 
Imperatrice, a very late Plum and a heavy 
cropper. lhave had it as late as the second 
week in November. The protective material 
against frost was only taken off to-day (May 
12th), as we have had a succession of frosty 
nights, although, fortunately, not of suflicient 
severity to do any damage. It is, however, 
imperative that we should have free access to 
the trees at an early date, as the groy aphis is 
apt to be very OUD, and if not checked 
as soon аз seen is a nuisance all through the 
summer. The nets have to be replaced as soon 
as the fruit shows the slightest sign of colour 
to keep off the birds. —E. L. B. 





“FLORA and Sylva."—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trecs, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s. ; post paid, 22s. 
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GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Any Azaleas or other 
hard-wooded plants requiring a shift may have 
a larger pot now, but unless it is wished to 
rush things the shifts need not be larger than 
one clear inch of space all round. The most 
important matters are clean pots, free drainage, 
and good fibrous peat. All fine-rooted plants 
may be well grown in good peut and clean 
silver-sand, but the potting must be firm and 
the collar of the plant kept well up. The 
watering, too, must be in careful hands. 
When a plant dies, if the cause is traced out 
it will be found to arise from some error of 
management. Too much or too little water, 
badly-drained pots, wrong kind of soil, loose 
potting, or burying the collar too deeply are 
all errors that may end in death. Weak 
liquid-manure may be given to all plants 
which are getting  pot- bound and are 
approaching the flowering stage or bursting 
into blossom. Arum Lilies will be better out- 
side sheltered for a time. If the раирани 
system is adopted the crowns may be separated 
more or less and set out in trenches with a 
little mulch round them... Among other things 
which may be planted out are Salvias, Eupa- 
toriums, aud Solanums. Shift on Chrysan- 
themums before they become pot-bound and 
stand thinly on a. coal-ash bed in the open air. 
Some judgment is necessary in stopping, but 
this will receive attention now, each variety 
being treated according to its requirements. 
In cutting back, stop near a strong bud. 
Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Heliotropes 
make pretty groups now. Begonias, tuberous 
and others, are growing freely now, and will 
take the place of the show Pelargoniums 
shortly. Those who cold store may have Lily 
of the Valley and other things all the season 
if they wish. Sweet Peas in pots that were 
sown early are now in flower and are charming 
for cutting, and are so easily grown that more 
might be done with them for early flowering. 
Baskets filled with Fuchsias are very effective. 
Cuttings struck early and established in small 
pots do well for filling baskets if planted 
thickly, and pinched once or twice soon fill up, 
and, the growths being young and full of 
blossoms, look fresh and attractive. It is best 
{о have only one kind in each basket. Young 
Palms should be shifted on as the pots become 
full of roots. They must have a little shade, 
us the leaves lose colour if exposed to hot 
sunshine.  Cuttings of the young wood of 
Tea and other Roses will root now in bottom- 
heat. 

Stove.—-Thyrsacanthus rutilans is a dis- 
tinct thing of rather novel appearance; its 
long, thread-like, drooping flower-spikes are 
bright and interesting. Cuttings of the young 
shoots strike freely in sandy soil in bottom- 
heat. I have seen it planted out in a stove 
and trained up the rafter, with the flowers 
hanging down nearly 2 feet. The flowers are 
not of much value for cutting, and, therefore, 
would not suit those who only value something 





they can cut. Work up a good stock of 
Gloire de Lorraine Begonia. Plants that were 
cut hard back after flowering will throw young 
shoots that make excellent cuttings. If one 
can get healthy young cuttings there is no 
difficulty in rooting them, nor yet in growing 
the plants afterwards in good loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, in a temperature of 60 degs. for a 
time. Fine foliaged plants, such as Crotons, 
Dracenas, and other coloured-leaved plants, 
must not be shaded heavily, or they will not 
colour well, neither must they be fully 
exposed, or they will lose freshness. Roller 
blinds only should be used for this house, and 
these should only be down during the hottest 
part of the day. Thin out the weak shoots of 
Bougainvilleas, and shift into larger pots if 
pot-bound, though something can be done later 
with liquid-manure. 

Cucumbers in houses. — Theso are 
bearing freely now, and must have plenty cf 
nourishment, and the best way of giving 
sen is by frequent light top-dressings of 
turty loam and a little artificial manure. A 
compost with some body in it produces short- 
jointed wood with fruits showing at pretty 
wellevery joint. A moist atmosphere can le 
maintained by water on the paths. If the 
atmosphere is damp there will be no trouble 
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with red-spider. Ventilation is a matter of 
opinion. pid work does not require much 
ventilation, but more moisture must be used 
in the house on the floors. If the roots are 
healthy and well nourished, a little bright sun- 
shine will not make the leaves give way, and 
if the foliage wilts when the sun shines the 
lants will not long stand the pressure, and a 
tresh lot should be prepared with new soil and 
clean, sweet surroundings. 


Orchard-house. — Trees ) 
require careful management, especially as 
regards top-dressing and watering. The young 
growth will be pretty well regulated now, an 
no one need be afraid to shorten back an old 
shoot to get the tree well furnished and 
balanced. There is, so far as I have seen, a 
good crop of Peaches this season. 


Late Grapes.—There is а good deal of 
Grape thinning in hand just now, and every 
moment must be utilised. A gardener who 
cannot put оп a spurt at a busy time is not of 
much use. But responsibility sobers a man 
and urges him on to his best, and the best work 
is sure to bring profit to all concerned, 
including the worker. In thinning Grapes be 
careful not to rub or handle the berries with 
unclean or perspiring hands. After the thin- 
ning is finished will be the best time to give 
nourishment to the inside borders. If the 
borders are outside artificials may be used as a 
top-dressing, and lightly forked in, or if the 
borders are above the ground level and well 
drained, liquid-manure may be given. Inside 
borders will take a good deal of moisture. 
This refers to all fruit borders. Every man 
ought to make himself acquainted with the 
structure and condition of the borders of his 
fruit houses. 

Window gardening. Succulents, such 
as Cactuses, Aloes, апа Mesembryanthemums, 
will require plenty of moisture now. The 
last-named are pretty in a sunny window, and 
years ago there was a good deal of variety, and 
they are worth looking up again. There is 
nlenty of suitable window plants now. Calceo- 
Jarina are beautiful in north windows, and 
Zonal and other Pelareoniums in the sunny 
rooms. Nitrate of scdi may be used as а 
stimulant, 4-oz. to the ga'lon. 


Outdoor garden.—If it is necessary to 
water newly-planted trees, give a good soaking 
and then mulch with manure or some non- 
conducting material. We usually mulch as 
soon as planting is finished, and if the spring 
is dry the foliage is damped with the syringe 
or hose frequently during dry weather. The 
intervals between the shrubs in new planta- 
tions may be filled with masses of herbaceous 
plants or annuals. Old Fuchsias which are 
not required for the conservatory may be 
planted out in the shrubbery, and when frost 
comes cover each plant with a mound of ashes, 
and they will be quite safe and will come 
stronger next season. The white and yellow 
Tree-Lupins make beautiful masses in the 
shrubbery borders, and the flowers are useful 
for cutting. Keep the hoe going in fine 
weather. Thin hardy annuals to four or more 
inches apart, according to natural size. When 
fully developed, some of the Polyanthuses are 
very beautiful in the beds and borders now. 
Some of the best-coloured varieties should be 
marked for seed to ensure still further improve- 
ments. Bedding out may be done now, takin 
the well-hardened things out first. Wall 
flowers and other hardy things should be sown 
now. 

Fruit garden.—Early forced Strawberries 
. reserved for planting out for autumn fruiting 
should be planted in un open, sunny position, 
and be copiously watered till established. 
Royal Sovereign and Vicomtesse H. de Thury 
can be relied on for an autumn crop, but the 
plants when set out must be healthy and free 
rom red-spider. It is important that the 
open-air beds should. be mulched early with 
long litter, especially if fresh stable-manure is 
used. Young plants set out for the purpose of 
producing early runners should have all flowers 
pinched off and the surface kept loose by 
frequent hoeing. Mulch beds of alpine Straw- 
berries with old Mushroom-manure broken up 
fine, and remove all early blossoms, as the 
fruit will not be wanted before August, or 
perhaps later. If Apricots and Peaches are 


in pots will 


very thickly set on walls thinning should begin 
early. Over-cropping in a favourable season isa 
ruinous business, even when help is given in 
the shape of liquid-manure. Now that the 
wind is warmer, disbudding may be followed 
up closely, as overcrowding the young wood is 
nearly as bad as overloading the trees with 
fruit. Blistered leaves are not so common this 
year as I have seen them in unfavourable 
seasons, but if there are any deformed leaves 
remove them and use Tobacco-powder to clear 
off insects and mildew. If there are curled-up 
leaves on Apricot or any other fruit-trees, the 
maggots sioh are hidden there should be 
promptly crushed between the finger and 
thumb. Melons in frames must have warm 
coverings at night. Ventilate freely on mild 
days to harden the foliage, but close early after 
a light sprinkling with warm water. Peg out 
the leading shoots, and stop side-shoots when 
fruit appears. 


Vegetable garden.—Mushroom beds in 
houses or sheds must have plenty of moisture 
to descend into the beds. One ounce of common 
salt in a gallon of warm water will be stimu- 
lating to the spawn, and its effect will remain 
for some time. The new beds should be made 
in a cool, shady spot outside, from now till 
September, and open-air beds may be of larger 
dimensions than are usually made inside. The 
best form for open-air beds is the ridge, 3 feet 
wide at the base, and 24 feet hi аА Кеер 
Asparagus beds free from weeds. If the beds 
were moderately salted during the autumn or 
winter there will be moisture enough to 
encourage rapid growth. Our plan is to cut 
everything, little and big, till the 20th June, 
and then let all come away together The 
small stuff comes in for soups, and the large 
will be tied in bundles, for general use as 
d pete Asparagus will keep fresh, with the 
ends in water, for some time, in a cool place. 
The main stems of newly-plented Asparagus, 
in windy districts, should be staked. "he 
thinning of vegetable crops will now be in pro- 
gress. The only ndvaniogo arising from 
moderately thick sowing is the power of selec- 
tion which it gives, and it is important, in 
thinning any crop, that the plants which are 
likely to give the best return should be left, 
the Parsnips to 6 inches, Carrots to 4 inches, 
Beet to 10 inches. E. Honpav. 


THE COMING WEHE'S WORE. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 





May 30th.—Bedding out is in full swing now, 
as we have a good deal to do, but some beds, 
which are bright with spring flowers, will not 
be cleared till next month. For these we have 
Cannas, Begonias, and other things in reserve, 
and some compost will be added to the beds 
before planting. Arum Lilies are still throw- 
ing a few flowers, but they will dooutside now, 
as space is wanted for other things, and they 
are not so decorative when the leaves lose 
colour. Shifted on Tree Carnations, and moved 
to cold frames very freely ventilated. 

May 31,—Pricked off seedling Primula ob- 
conica. We save our own seeds of this, as new 
seeds grow best, and we know better what we 
are doing. Sowed a few more seeds of Chinese 
Primulas in heat. These seedlings, if grown on 
steadily, will flower early next winter. The 
young shoots of Figs, both in pots and planted 
out, are freely thinned, and all leaders 
pinched at the fifth leaf. Pressure between the 
finger and thumb will destroy the tissues and 
not cause so much bleeding as when the shoots 
are removed. ' 

June 131. —Many things in the vegetable gar- 
den have been mulched with manure, to save 
watering when the dry weather comes. 
Dwarf, Kidney, and French Beans are being 
sown freely. Perhaps the term ‘‘sow” does 
not convey the right impression, as the Beans 
are planted 6 inches apart in the rows; but 
some people still sow French Beans, though 
overcrowding is a great mistake. Made a small 
sowing of Endive: the plants will stand better 
now. Early sown plants generally bolt. The 
same remark applies to early sown Turnips, 
but larger sowings are being made now. 
Sowed Chervil. 


June 2nd.—Scarlet Runners and Marrow Peas 


are staked early, so that the tendrils may have 
something to grasp as soon as they move. 
Sowed another bed of Early Horn Carrots and 
a long row of Parsley near a path easily acces- 
sible. Mushroom ridges are made up outside 
now in a shady place on the north side of a 
range of buildings. Planted Tomatoes outside 
against a south wall. We shall limit ourselves 
to wall or fence culture this year, as the last 
two years the fully-exposed plants have not 
been a success. 

June 3rd.—As fast аз the spring flowers fade 
the beds are cleared and prepared for the 
summer plants. There is no better dressing 
for exhausted soil than the charred refuse 
which we reserve for this and similar purposes. 
It is passed through a coarse sieve to remove 
stones, etc. The plants do well in it and 
flower profusely. Where the beds are always 
occupied something of this kind must be done 
to give each crop a start. The work among 
Vines and Peaches under glass is done largely 
early in the morning and in the evening. 


June 4th. —Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums for 
winter flowering. Rearranged conservatory. 
The house is gay with Pelargoniums, late 
Azaleas, Spirwas, Hydrangeas, Lilies, еіс. 
Once a week, at least, a change is made, fading 

lants removed, and others brought іп. 
slimbers also are thinned and trained from time 
to time. Shade is necessary now, but this is 
not overdone. A little ventilation is left on all 
night, and fires have been discontinued. 
Watering is still mostly done in the mornings, 
but a look round is given about mid-day. 


BIRDS. 


Death of hen Canary (Spider ).—This 
bird appears to have died trom inflammation 
of the lungs, no doubt the result of chill, 
probably from a draught. There is always a 
risk ina Canary going to nest early in the 
season, particularly when cold, east winds are 
blowing, for under these circumstances young 
hens are especially liable to become egg-bound. 
Cold, raw weather often causes the egg passage 
to become inflamed, resulting in death. It is 
found that two-year-old hens are less liable to 
become egg-bound than yearling hens, and are, 
therefore, to be preferred for early breeding. 
It is usual in preparing Canaries for breeding 
to supply them with egg food made from 
fine-chopped hard-boiled egg and bread crumbs, 
or grated stale bun, to which a little Maw-seed 
is added. Dandelion, Watercress, and young 
Lettuce are all good as green food. It is well 
to scatter some powdered mortar upon the 
grit-sand at the bottom of the breeding-cage 
to supply the hen with material for the elabo- 
ration of shells for the eggs, and thus guard in 

reat measure against the production of shell- 
ess eggs.— S. S. G. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.— 
The sixteenth annual dinner in aid of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, which was founded 
in 1887 by the gardeners of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in commemoration of the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, was held on the 17th inst., at tlie 
Hotel Cecil. Sir J. Trevor Lawrence, president 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, presided, 
and, in proposing the toast of “The Fund," 
said that since its foundation 189 orphans resi- 
dent in all parts of the kingdom had been 
elected to receive its benefits, and during the 
same period upwards of £12,000 had been dis- 
уж in weekly allowances. About 100 
children were now chargeable to the fund, at a 
cost of over £1,000 a year. Up to the present 
the fund bad not been sufficiently supported 
and recognised by gardeners, and there had of 
late been a slight falling-off in annual subscrip- 
tions. Не earnestly appealed for a larger 
measure of support. Mr. L. G. Sutton, one of 


the trustees, responded. Sir John T. 1). 
Llewelyn pro sosed ** The Royal Horticultural 
Society," and the chairman, in responding, 
said it was hoped that the new hall would be 
ready by the middle of July. Other toasts fol- 
lowed. Donations and subscriptions were 
announced by Mr. B. Wynne, the secretary, 
amounting to £815, including £50 each from 
the chairman, Lord Mount Stephen, and Mr. 
Leonard Sutton, and 50 guineas from Mr. 
Jeremiah Colman, 
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= 


THE ABOL SYRINGE. : 


x езш А —— =: к= 
Da == 
ESS 


Prices from 7/6 to 14/6. By poat, 4d. extra. 


ОР ALL SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
Or Post Free on receipt of remittance from the 


SOLE MaNcFAC;URERS—E, A, WHITE, Ltd., 
Hop & Fruit Growers, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 





15- 


15/ 
Esp = FOR ROOKS, PICEON?, RABBITS 


Single barrel, hammerleas, breech-loading Shot Guna, con 
vertes from Government Riflea, and fitted to take гу бре 
OF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved ргосезе 
for long range and great penetration ; unequalled for all 
long distance shooting; 15s. each. Double barrelled Breech 
loaders, from 25s Oartridges, 58. 100. Air Guns, 19а. 6d 
Walking-stick Guns, 13s. 64. Send 3 stampa for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Vesey-etreet, Birmingham. 


^ RDE N NETTING, Tanned Waterproof, — 
a Sma Л meh, XTRA QUALITY, as supplied BY US 
ба. and 4a. 6d. 
SPASHETT 





ens, 8s, per 200 by 1 yard; cn kinds, 
Any size made. Lists nd lampia free,— 
OO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft, 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 
[ GREENHOUSES.— At CARRIAGE PAID \ 
























ne application will keep 


о 
Li MAX walks brightand free from 
WE ED. all weeds forawholescason 
KILLER Sample Tin— 2/- 


To do 100 sq. yds. 
Carriage Paid. 


“CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. 
Destroys weeds and fertilises the grass. 
No other manure required, 
Sample Tin to dress 20 sq. yda. 2/« carr. paid 
Send for Catalogue. а 
Post Free. 
<4 DEMON” INSECTICIDE. 
Death to all Insects, Brightens the Foliage. 
Gives Universal Satisfaction. 
Sample Tin to make 12 galls 2/= carr. paid. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
LUTON ST., LIVERPOOL. 











AND FRUIT PROTECTOR, 
ECONOMIO—SIMPLE—EFFECTIVE. 
A certain protection against Birds and Vermin. Remark 


CLIVE'S SEED 


t, free, За. ; three for 


able reaults testified by users. One, 
LIVE, & О0., Lrp., 


7s. 6d. — INGALL, PARSONS, 
206, Bradford-street, Birmingham. 





PORTABLE BUILDINGS, POULTRY HOUSES, 
j ; STABLES, 
WORKSHOPS, 
POTTING SHEDS. 


The cheapest in the 
Kingdom. 


i 





Estar. 60 YEARS, 


HOBSON & CO, BEDFORD. 





















EXPLORE THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


ON THE CYCLES THAT 
FLY UP HILLS, 

2 SPEED BICYCLES. 
First really popular priced crles, 
fitted with the famous Hub two- 
speed gear, which makes cycling 
easier up hill and faster on level 
roads without more work, 


Finest material, work, and finish, STANDARDS 
with more complete high - grade 


equipment than other makes, £1 0/1 0/- 
POPULARS :£8/10/- or 15/6 MONTHLY. 


48 Page Cycling Guide and Art Catalogue free. 
NEW HUDSON CYCLE C0., LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


CaMLin mmm 


A tin of Camlin should 
always be kept at hand 
ready for immediate use. 


TWO SPEEDS 


£12/12/- 





1s. 3d. and 2s, 6d. per tin, 
post free, 


The Certain Cure for 


GAPES 
E] 


ARDEN NETTING thoroughly repaired and 
redreased, also new Garden, Pea, Pheasant, Lark, long 
Rabbit, Purse, Tennis, Tennis Court, Oricket, and other neta. 
— T. NERS & ÒO.. 12. Randhill. &carhoro' 
WEY BE BOTHERED with keeping Ferrets, 
when for ls. Gamekeeper of 41 years’ experience will 
sends whole of fc lowing real. genuine recipes? —Drawing and 
catching Rata in enormous quantities, alive or dead ; deatroy- 
ing Moles by millions; bolting Rata or Rabbits from ther 
holes; drawing Game any distavce ; compelling Rabbits to 
lag out for covert shooting ; forcing Hens to lay (bent on earth), 
curing skins, secret fishing oils, trapping Rabbits, Hares, 
Foxes, etc., alive; very valuable dog fancier’s secret; positive 
cure for gaper in Pheasante and Poultry. Thousands of 
testimonial« — Z. TOMSON, Frederick place. Weymouth. 
PROTECT YOUR FRUIT.—Best Netting, 
25 by 8 garda, 50 by 4 yarda, 1:0 by 2 yards, 8s. each — 
L. WREN & SON, Net Mercharta, 139, High st . T oweatof- 


100's of 1,000's of Birds 
saved yearly by Camlin. 


Gilbertson & Page, Ltd., 
HERTFORD, HERTS. 


IN GAME AND 
POULTRY. 














ETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 

useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 

line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 

erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7s. 6d. 

carriage paid. I donotrequire payment till you havereceived 

1nd approved of the netting ron stan for same 
9 ft. long. la. each. —H. T. GASSON. Nat Work». Rya 


EFY THE BIRDS,—Rotless Tanned Garden 
NETTING, as tupplied By Us to the Royal Gardens, 


105 yds. by 1 yd., 48. Any length and width supplied.— 
E. B. HAWTHORN & ОО, London Works, Reading. 
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MANURES, 


CARRIAGE PAID, 
Pure Bone Meals, 

























We only grind the best quality of home Bones. We 
guarantee our Bone “ " and то contain 
44 7 Am. and 45 7; Phosphate of Lime. We maouta 


ture 3 grades: }in., țin., and Meal, Prices: M1b,3/-; 
28 1b., 3/-; 56 1b., 5/- ; 1ewt., 9/-, 


SPECIAL LAWN MANURE, 


Specially designed for spring application, to promote 
the growch of the finer Grasses, and to 
Daisies and Moss. This Manure produces a 


martis Lb., 3j-; 28 Ib., 5i-; 86 Ibu 8/6; 1 owt, Ша 
SPECIAL VINE MANURE, 


Analysis: 3) 7; Am. ; 17 7; Phos. ; 12 7 Sul. Potash 
56 1b., 8/6; 1 cwt., 15/-. 


SPECIAL ROSE MANURE, 


Toxx's RECEIPT, 28 lb., 7/8; 561b., 12/6, 


Tlb, 14ib, 281, Б, lowt, 
Pure Dissolved Bones 16 2- 3/- 66 10- 
Pure Peruvian Guano 2/- 36 6/- 10- WM 
Kainit, 23% Sul. Pot. 16 2- 26 39 6 
Sulphate of Potash, 97% 2 8= 6/6 96 18- 
Muriate of Potash, 802 %- 3- Б- 9= Ш 
Nitrate of Potash, 907, 2/6 4/6 8/- 15- 2- 
Sul. of Ammonia, 2442 2/  S-  5- 96 Uê 
Nitrate of Soda, 957 .. 2/- 26 4/6 J- I 
Dried Blood, 167 Amm. 2/- 8- 5- 9- 17/6 
Superphosphate, 25% .. 1/6 2- 26 39  &- 
Superphosphate, 317,.. 1/9 23 29 39 6% 
Basic Slag, 42/50%  .. 16 2- 26 S36 56 
Bulphate of Iron l9 23 J- 46 76 


Sulphate of Lime, Sulphate of Magnesia, Phosphate 
of Potash, ete. Г 


Full Price Lists Manures and Sundries on 
application, 


THE SILICATE CO., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, 
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with ven door, stages, necessary 
Пава, and AGE PAID. — 

Send for our 58-pago CATALOGUE, with 188 
illustrations (post free) of GREENHOUSES, 
FORCING HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, 
PORTABLE HOUSES, &c., &c. 


W. & A. EDGELL, F.R.H.S., 
LDERS, RADSTOCK. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
NOW READY. 


HEATING BY HOT WATER, 
VENTILATION & HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


THIRD EDITION, 
By WALTER JONES, ».1.x.z., Stourbridge, 


Size Royal 8vo. (9 in. by 6 in.), Bound in Oloth Bosrüs, 
containing 344 Pages, 37 Chapters, 142 Illustrations, 64 Tables, 
2 Comprehensive Diagrams, and 3 New Rules. 


An INDISPENSABLE Book for all concerned in HEATING 
AND VENTILATION. 
PRICE 6s. NET, 


Chapter 16 (for which the First Prize, 
Silver Medal of the I. of Н. & V. Engineers 
has been awarded) is worth more than the 
price asked for the complete work. 


We have received orders for many hundreds of copies, and 
в rapid sale is already assured. ORDER EARLY. 


& xrrwOOD| 


TOURB RIDGE 











#3 + 
6 N || WEEDING FORK forFlower Bede: /6 

DAISY FORK for Lawns. за. 
Makes weeding a pleasure. Cone? 
with 3-ft. handle, post free, money returned if not 
approved. J. Lytle, Barton Rd., Walton, Livergool. 
Look I—Save your Corn from Vermin, 2,000 

ai 3a. 
i Onab if not approved ot. У, 


riage 4. returned 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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Anemone fulgens failing 174) Dahlias, planting out - 174 
Anemones, the Blue - 172 | Davalhas- - - - Jil 
Ants in lawn - - = 179 | Ferns ai ee ee |) 
Apple-trees, insect on - 179 | Ferns, cold-house for - 177 
Araleas, hardy, from Ferns under stage - - 181 
Knaphill — - - - 176 | Fir-trees, Scotch, fungus 
Bims- - - 181 on- *- - И 
Canterbury Bells - - 174 | Fruit - - - - 171, 
Camellias, single and Fruit garden - -  - 181 
semialouble - - - 178 | Fruit-tree protection - 171 
Chrysanthemums - - 177 | Garden diary, extracts 
Chrysanthemums— hints froma - - - - 181 
on potting - - - 177 | Garden, insects in - - 179" 
Chrysanthemums, stop- Garden pests and friends 178 
ping and timing - - 181 | Garden, the Royal Horti- 
Conservatory -  - - 180 cultural, at Wisley  - 173 
Cuckoo spit - - - 180 | Genista fragrans after 
Cytisus Adami - - 176 blooming  - - - 181 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Ficwer Garden. 























INDEX. 
Garden work - - 150 | Outdoor plants - 172 
Hair worms - - - 178 | Orchard house - - 180 
Heaths, hardy, in flower 175 | Pansies, Tufted, for late 
| Helichrysums - - 4 summer display - 173 
' Hollyhock disease 181 | Peach leaves, blistered - 178 
Houses, climber-clad - 174 e failing - . 179 
Hydrangea, varieties of ‘8, Outdoor - 171 
| the- - - - - 175 ariveHing - 180 
Indoor plants - - - 178 f- - - 180 
| Law and custom - - 181 | Peas, Sweet. - - - 113 
| Lawn, Moss in tennis - 181 | Peas, Sweet, planting in 
Lilac for carly flowering 181 clumps - - - - 174 
Lilium candidum fail- Pentstemons - - 174 
ing - - - - 181 | Plants and flowers - - 172 
Manure, artificial - - 182 | Plants for cold green- 
Narcissus incompara- house - - - - 178 
bilis Stella. - - - 174 | Plum-treeg, — gilver-leaf 
| Outdoor garden — - - 180 in - - - - - 178 
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| Ріта ` - - 175. Shrub. se - 
Polyanthue, yellow- - 174 | uns (rapp - - 
Poppies land - 174 | Stocks im pots for spring 
Potatoes, raring new - 180 blooming - - - 
Prunus tiloba as Stove کے کک ا‎ 
standard - - - 176 | Strawberries, forced 
Raspberry-canes dying - 172 | Strawberry outlook, the 
Rhubarb stems - - 180 | Tecoma Smithi growing 
Rose Aurora (China) - 176 | Tomato on Potato, 
Rose Climbing Niphetos | grafting- - - - 
failing - - - - 176 | Tomatoes, early - - 
Rose Muréchal Niel - 176 | Tomatoes failing - - 
Rose Maréchal Niel Trees and shrubs = - 
cankered - - - 181 | Vegetable garden - - 
Rose with injured growth 176 | У. ables - - - 
Roses - - - - 176 | W s work, the com- 
Roses, Tea and Н.Т. в, ing - - - - 181 
for pots - - = 175° Window gardening- - 19 





FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREE PROTECTION. 


Tue culture of fruit-trees in pots, as is done so 
admirably in many high-class private gardens, 
is not, perhaps, just what amateur gardeners 
could undertake with probable success. One 
essential is a great abundance of well-estab- 
lished trees of Pears, Plums, and Cherries, 
putting aside in this case Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots. Not only is it needful to have a 
large stock for the keeping up of a supply of 
fruts until Nature ripens them ARE 
outdoors, but also in case some fail to flower, 
15 now and then they may, needing a year's 
rest. Some two or three roomy houses are 
also needful to enable batches of trees to be 
brought on in proper succession. But there is 
а method of tree culture calculated to keep 
them small, bushy, and fruitful, very much as 
pot-grown trees are, that is little practised, and 
such as an amateur may favour. Trees may be 
purchased at 2 years from the bud, and be 
planted 2 feet apart each way in a bed 10 feet 
wide, thus  givin five rows of trees. 
None may fruit the first year, but would 
make fairly good wood growth. This should 
be severely restricted by pinching in July and 
August, thus keeping the trees compact, and 
mther columnar than bushy. The next year, 
nodoubt, many would flower and fruit. The 
crops on eaeh tree should be limited by thin- 
ning, if needful, the numerous shoots again 
severely pinched, and the trees occasionally 
well cleansed of insect pests by washing. In 
the following autumn, after the leaves have 
fallen, the trees should be all lifted, roots 
shortened, and be replanted as before, that 
[Кене being repeated, if needful, every year 
enceforth, thus keeping the trees in much the 
same state as if in pots. А heavy mulch of 
manure, with frequent heavy waterings should 
legiven each summer. That treatment would 
cause a good quantity of fine fibrous roots to 
form in each case. The advantage of this form 
of culture would be that not only could great 
variety and successional varieties of the fruits 
he grown, but a temporary erection of stout 
wood, with movable 6 feet lengths for roof, 
and canvas at sides for night, could he placed 
over the trees for some six weeks in the spring, 
and thus save the bloom from frosts. A. D. 





THE STRAWBERRY OUTLOOK. 


Ir is scarcely possible to recall a season when 
Strawberries outdoors gave greater promise 
thw is the case at the present time. It is to 
be hoped that frosts will not occur to damage 
such good prospects. Very few seasons, how- 
ever, pass without a frost visit at the critical 
time of Strawberry blooming, sometimes severe, 
and at other times slight, but rare is the year 
that has not a frost record in May. Last year 
there was bub one frost recorded in that month 
ħere—the 13th— which was sufficient to damage 
ull open blossom. In April the severity of the 
itosts will not soon be forgotten, though in the 
case of Strawberries the flowers were not open, 
yet as much injury was inflicted on the 
forward buds аз if they had been expanded, 


for, on examination, they were found to be 
blackened completely through. At the present 
time all look well, the August-planted runner, 
as well as older stock, being equally fruitful, 
and those blooms already open appear excep- 
tionally vigorous and large in size. Curiously 
enough in my ease the latest variety and 
the latest-planted stock are those which 
give the first expanded blossom, Why this 
is so is not easy to explain, Those who 
defer the strawing down of their beds should 
make an effort to do so now, for there can be no 
gain in deferring this necessary provision any 
longer. In light soils it is a great mistake to 
delay applying the strawy mulch. Very fre- 
quently those who have not the means of apply- 
ing water by hand find their supply of fruit is 
shortened through drought н ia fe arising 
at midseason, and just when fruit is so much 
in demand. The heavier the crop the more 
strictly necessary becomes ample root moisture 
to support it. Those who have an abundant 
water supply and hose equipment have an 
advantage, should tropical weather come upon 
us, over those who have not these conveniences. 
Though contrary to the practice of some 
growers, I find it advantageous to apply a 
mulching of fresh stable manure early. I 
should prefer cow and horse-manure mixed, 
were it available, so that its properties are 
carried into the soil, giving immediate benefit 
to the surface roots. When the soil is thus 
early covered down, the straw becomes firm, 
conserving the moisture and preventing evapo- 
ration. The longer natural ground moisture 
can be retained, the better are the plants 
supported, and we almost invariably find that 
unless rain should fall at midseason, or there is 
a chance of irrigating the beds with clear or 
diluted water, there is a collapse ; or, if it does 
not affect the plants so severely as this, there 
is a diminution of quality and size of fruit. 

It is remarkable how soon Strawberry-beds 
show signs of exhaustion when the weather 
continues dry and sunny for even a few weeks, 
and it is none the less remarkable what a 
change is effected should a good soaking rain 
favour the locality after tho first flush of the 
finest berries has been gathered. In heavy 
soils Strawberries do not so early show the 
influence of sunny weather. Evaporation is 
less rapid, and exhaustion consequently does 
not so soon assert itself. If a soaking of 
sewage or farmyard drainings could be given 
as soon as the fruit has set, а finer develop. 
ment of the first berries would naturally be 
expected, and а further watering, say a 
fortnight later, would have equally beneficial 
results. Manure-water should not be applied 
when the fruits are forward, аз there soni be 
a positive risk of taint. If the ground has 
been well charged earlier with stimulating 
foods there would be no need for more of this 
nature. Some give nitrate of soda to assist in 
“filling up" the later fruits, a practice that 
may be beneficial or harmful, according to the 
extent of application or future purpose of the 
existing plantations and their soil conditions. 
Above all, moisture stands highest in import- 
ance, as without this in some degree the plants 
must suffer when the severe tax is imposed of 
supporting а crop. V. S. 








OUTDOOR PEACH-TREES. 

In spite of the pessimistic views so freely 
expressed last autumn regarding the ripening 
of the wood on fruit-trees and their ultimate 
blossoming, it is pleasing to record that Peach- 
trees have flowered well this season, and that 
the individual blooms were robust and well 
developed, Thanks to the bright, sunny weather 
which has more or less prevailed since the 
flowers began to unfold, the bees have been 
very busy amongst them, and a good set has 
apparently resulted. Protection has been, and 
still is, afforded by means of jinch netting, 
thrice folded, which is suspended and kept a 
sufficient distance away from the trees hy 
means of poles fixed in the ground to enable the 
trees to be attended to without removing 
them. "The nets will remain in position for 
some little time longer, as it is hoped this may 
help to check, if not prevent, leat-blister 
attacks, and also shield the young growths 
from the cold, easterly winds, which are 
usually so prevalent at this time of year. 


The trees broke very well, and the presence 
of a few ants here and there served to remind 
one that a look-out must be kept for aphides, 
for these busy insects and the dreaded fly 
generally appear simultaneously. As there is 
nothing to beat Tobacco-powder for killing 
aphis if only one dealt with it in the initial 
stage, the well-filled puff should be kept 
handy, so that if an infested shoot or so is 
detected when giving the trees a daily scrutiny, 
they can at once be despatched with little 
trouble. It is useless to wait until a regular 
attack has been set up before dealing with 
these insects, for they increase at such an 
alarming rate in so short a timethatthe young 
growths soon become crippled, a matter which 
no after attention can remedy. When the 
fruits begin to swell freely, advantage will be 
taken of a mild morning to syringe the trees 
with an insecticide, no matter whether aphides 
are present or not, as in the lattercase this will 
keep the growths clean. As regards insecti- 
cides, these are now very numerous, and most 
growers have their prefereuces in this direction, 
but it may be mentioned that soap-suds as 
obtained from the home laundry, somewhat 
diluted, and applied at a temperature of 
90 degs. to 95 degs., act as a fine cleansing 
agent, and invariably kill off fly. This and other 
insecticides, also, are best applied weekly, pro- 
vided the weather will allow, until the trees 
may receive а daily wash with the garden 
engine or syringe. 

DısRUDDING will be the next matter claiming 
attention, and this must be spread over several 
weeks, in order that the trees may receive no 
check. Warm mornings will be taken advan- 
tage of for carrying it out, and not a single 
shoot will be removed during cold spells. 
Beginning at the outer extremities of the trees 
first, an radually working down to the 
centres, is the correct way to disbud, and then 
the trees will suffer no harm from the removal 
of these surplus growths. Where heavy sets 
have resulted, the fruit will be thinned down 
at the same time, for the more vigorous ones 
soon swell away from the rest, so that it can be 
seen ut a glance which to leave. Twin and 
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triple fruits will also be thinned off to one, and 
that the most prominent one. A. W. 





Forced Strawberries.— Laxton's 
Leader, which I am forcing for the first time 
this year, is doing remarkably well, giving a 

ood average of fine fruit of excellent flavour. 
"rom the latter standpoint it is a little better 
than Royal Sovereign, which is not quite in 
the first rank in this respect, although its size, 
good constitution, and free-bearing qualities 
wil always keep it a favourite. The last- 
named qualification is prominently to the 
front with me this season. I was unaware of 
the quantity likely to be required, and had to 
put down a large batch rather late, with the 
result that at the end of the growing season 
the plants were much smaller than one likes to 
have them, and I was doubtful about getting 
much fruit from them. "They are, however, 
throwing up good strong trusses, and promise 
well. In their habit of flowering there is a 
marked difference between the two varieties, 
the one throwing up strong flower stems after 
the manner of the Polyanthus, whilst the other 
has slender stems with solitary flowers as the 
Primrose. —E. L. B. 


Raspberry canes dying.—The query 
in your issue of May 21st with regard to Rasp- 
berries failing and your reply have interested 
me, for I have the same complaint to make of 
my Raspberries—namely, that several canes 
have died altogether, and of those which are 
not dead the great majority have broken only 
at the top, ind the crop of fruit promises to be 
very small. Your theory that the salt carried 
by the gale of lust September destroyed some 
ol the buds may be correct, but I can hardly 
think it possible that the salt should have 
penetrated the soil to such a depth as to kill 
the roots, and I cannot but think that there is 
some other reason. Can any readers suggest 
a more probable cause? If your theory 15 the 
right one, there must be many gardens in this 
part of the country which have suffered in a 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BLUE ANEMONES. 
Too much can scarcely be said in favour of the 
beautiful early and hardy Windllower (Ane- 
mone blanda) from Greece and Asia Minor. Its 
variety of colour alone is charming, varying, as 
it does, from pure white to white with blue 
backs to its petals; then from pale blue to the 
darkest indigo, some flowers being self-coloured, 
while others show a whitish centre. 
it is undonbtedly very nearly related to the 
taller-growingand later-blooming blue Anemone 
of the Apennines, it has larger flowers, and 
they seem larger than they are, being borne on 
stalks that are less leafy. 
which its leaves and starry flowers creep out of 
the ground is one of its charms. In February, 
or even earlier, you may walk past it and not 
notice it, especially during cold or rainy 
weather; but on the first sunny morning its 
flowers flash out. quite suddenly, and form one 


of spring's most welcome messengers. As grown | 


in pots--say, five tubers in a 5-inch or -inch 
pot—it is charming in a greenhouse, porch, or 
even in a sunny room window. Like the Chi- 
onodoxa, it is by no means easy to quite clear 
the ground of this pretty Windtlower where it 
has once established itself. A group of it 
oceupied some ground we wanted for late 
Tulips, and we took out, as we believed, all the 
tubers, carefully transferring them to another 
place. The next year we seemed to have almost 
as many Anemones as ever, only they were 
scattered over a much wider area, апа now 
they have thickened up again, and their leafage 
and flowers are alike very beautiful as con- 
trasted with the soft grey Tulip foliage. "This 


effect, after all, was purely accidental: just | 


one of those beautiful combinations, associa- 
tions, or happy marriages among the plants 
that are continually taking place in gardens 
every where. 


Although | 


The subtle way in | 





broken bit of root, or rhizome, is sure to grow, 
| It is charming as planted here and there in woods 
| where the common white Wood Anemones grow. 
As grouped together, both kinds pain by the 
contrast in colour. On the other hand, ths 
common white Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa) 
may be brought into the garden and home 
grounds at times with advantage. We have 
seen it spangling the ground under Lime-trees 
on the lawn long after Snowdrops and Winter 
Aconites were faded and gone, and it is 
charming amongst the Grass in April, or in 
| clumns along a half-shady border. There are 
two double-flowered forms—viz., A. n. flore. 
pleno and A. n. bracteata, both very charming 
in their own way, but not better than the best 
of the wild single varieties ; same are of rosy- 
| pink, or рори while others are of а pale 
creamy-white. "There is also a griant, or large 
flowered white kind, which we first saw in the 
beantiful Pine wood garden at Munstead, 
under the name of Dr. Lowe's variety. It is 
simply a large and vigorous-growing pure white 
kind, and may be simply a selection. 
Perhaps the most free and beautiful of all 
the forms of the Wood Anemone is one an 
| amateur found long ago growing in the Oxford 
| Botanical Gardens, it having been received 
| there, as Mr. Baxter, the late curator, informed 
| us, from “а lady in Ireland," who wished for 
| its name. The variety eventually found its 
way to York, and it was distributed many 
years ago under the name of A. n. Robin. 
soniana. Like Dr. Lowe's white variety, it 15 
of free and robust habit, and spreads rapidly 
in a genial soil and situation. he flowers are 
elegantly drooping in the bud stage, but are 
bold and widely-opened stars of eight soít 
lavender-blue petals in warmth and sunshine. 
| As seen forming an under-carpet to Azaleas, 
Roses, or other shrubs, this is an exquisite 
thing; in fact, one of the best of all the 
Windflowers, as it exists and multiplies itself 
even on the stiffest of cold clay soils. As in 
the case of A. apennina, this kind is worth 
transplanting from the garden to the mossy 





The double white Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa fl.-pl.) in a Yorkshire garden. 


similar way. А5 the subject is an interesting 
one, I send some roots and canes, and shall be 
very glad if you will make an examination of 
them in order to see whether you can attribute 


any other cause than that of the salt theory.— | 


Westpark, South Devon. 


[The roots you send have a strong smell, as 
if they had been grown in heavily manured 
soil, or had been given very strong doses of 
liquid or artificial manure.—Ep.] 


Index to Volume XXV.—The bindin 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume 
now ready, and may be had of 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 


covers 
XV. are 
Newsagents, or of the 


The common Apennine Anemone (А. apen- 
nina) is frequently met with in a half-wild 
state in both England and Ireland, but only as 
an escape from gardens. It is just the thing 
to plant alongside woodland walks or drives, 
although in some places pheasants delight in 
nipping off its buds before they open out into 
flower. To see a flowery mass of it in a half- 
shady place under trees is delightful, and at a 
distance its flowers give the effect of a soft 
| blue haze or smoke spreading over the herbage 
amongst which it grows. Its rhizomes, or 
underground stems, are longer and more 





slender than those of A. blanda, but both have 


the same power of spreading, since every | 


woods and copses, wherever its wild parent 
grows. The common blue-flowered Hepatica 
of old authors (A. triloba) is also a lovely 
wood plant, and quite at home on slopes, or 
amongst mossy tree-roots and stones in & 
moist situation, where it does not become to» 
sun-scorched and dry in summer. 

In such suitable positions all the above blue 
Anemones seed freely, and if by chance a wild 
rabbit scratches the entrance or exit of its 
burrow through a cluster of these Anemones, 
it is an advantage, for, as said and shown 
above, every bit of broken root grows. 

The Field. 

Mrs. Preston, Middlethorpe Manor, York, 
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who sent the photographs from which our 
illustrations were prepared, sends us the 
following note on А. apennina : 

* The Anemone apennina, of which I sent you 
a photo, has been planted about five or six 
years, and the soil is gravelly. It is on a 
sunny slope facing south, and the effect of the 
tul tches of lovely blue round and amongst 
the old trunk апа branches of the Mulberry- 
tree has been quite beautiful." The double | 








all are so beautiful. 


particular one when 
fention, however, might be made of some of 


Evidently at Wisley there has been little or no 
seed- but Nature has dispersed it as she 


savin 
the older varieties which the novice is apt to | would. How beautiful is this natural garden- 


overlook, and they are: Blanche and Sadie ing! 


Burpee, white; 


Very likely one of the reasons for such 


Mrs, Eckford, primrose; | abundance of plants at Wisley is this—that 


Prince Edward of York, salmon-carmine ; Navy | Nature, in sowing seed herself, does so so soon 


Blue, dark violet-blue ; Lady Grisel Hamilton, 
lavender. 
before they grow too far. 
can 


It is advisable to stake the plants | results. 


as it is ripe, hence the free growth which 
A writer, referring to the sowing of 


No better support | the seed of Primroses and Polyanthuses now, 
be had than Beech or Hazel sticks, as these mentions that patience is needed, as it is some- 


The Apennine Windflower (Anemone apennina). From a photograph sent by Mrs. Preston, Middlethorpe Manor, York. 


white Wood Anemone, also figured, grows 
under the same tree, but flowers about ten 
days later than Anemone apennina. · 





SW EET PEAS. 

Iris surprising what an immense number of 
blossoms one may obtain from a single Sweet 
Pea plant in a season, and it is no doubt owing 
tothe quantity of bloom the plants yield, as 
well as the sweetness and adaptability of the 
flowers for table decoration, that these charm- 
ig annuals are so popular. The general 
method of growing the plants in rows is satis- 
factory, provided each plant has sufficient 
rom, but so far as I am able to judge in the 
majority of instances they are sown much too 
thick, and, asa consequence, they choke up each 
other before the season has far advanced. 
Where it is intended to grow them in rows, I 
would recommend that 6 inches at least be 
allowed between each plant, and if they have 
leen sown too thickly, opportunity should be | 
taken to reduce the number. A plan which 
is being adopted more each year is to plant 
Sweet Peas in patches, twelve plants or so of 
one colour. I Кә scen this carried out as a 
sort of division from the kitchen garden, and 
the effect has been very pleasing. A fairly light 
sil, with which has been. incorporated some 
rotted cow-dung, makes a suitable compost for 
Sweet Peas. The cow-dung being cooler than 
other manure, the advantages are noticeable in 
ahot season. It will also be found of benefit 
to afford the plants nutriment in the shape of 
liquid-‘manure when they are well in Ње 
blooming season, as it greatly prolongs the 
flowering, if also care is taken to pick off all 
dead blooms. ‘There can be no two opinions as 
to the charming display one can bring about in 
decorating the table by the use of Sweet 
Peas, atid they require little or no further 
embellishment beyond what their own foliage 
will supply. If it is not thought desirable to 
cut much of this, then Gypsophila elegans, or 
Grasses, will make a pretty addition. 

80 much has been donè in the introduction of | 
new varieties during the last few ycars that 
it seems invidious to draw attention to any | 





| The R.H.S. 


are twiggy, and to these the young tendrils 


readily cling. Some use galvanized wire, but | 
there is this to be said about it, although it is | 


enduring, that the plants do not always grow 
freely, and the heat to which wire is subject in 
summer, burns up the tendrils—this, at least, 
has been my experience of it, and I would not 
recommend using it when it is possible to 
procure sticks with twiggy branches. Sticks 
will last several seasons if, before they are 
ut in the ground, they are dipped in gas-tar. 

ew seem to think of making a later sowing 
of Sweet Peas, but if seed is put in in June 
the plants will flower at the end of August 
and September, when the others are getting 
somewhat spent. Where cut-flowers are 
wanted for the table in early autumn it does 
not do to rely too much on plants from a 
first sowing. Those who have failed with 
them баро doors this season so far, should 
not lose any further time, but sow seed in a 
box in a frame, carefully transplanting them 
out later. I have done this more than once, 


| and have always been fairly successful with 


them. LEAHURST. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDEN 
AT WISLEY. 
Lovers of spring flowers, especially Primroses 
and Polyanthuses, would recently have, with 
me, revelled in the singularly beautiful sight I 
saw in the late G. F. Wilson's garden at Wisley, 
now the property of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. I was there on the 26th ult., and just 
then the flowers named were in wondrous pro- 
fusion and abundance. They were not cul- 
tivated, in the ordinary sense, but were 
growing as wild as common Primroses do in 
the woods. But then how vastly more varied 
and beautiful were their garden allies at 
Wisley, now found in all directions in all sorts 
of places, and presenting beauty it is ditlicult 
to find words to describe. The blue Primrose 
strain is still there, but from it have come many 
fine-flowered blue Polyanthuses, and some of 
these greatly excel the Primroses in charm. 
should see that these blue 
Polyanthuses are developed and encouraged. 





times long in germinating. That is true, and 
the reason is that we do not follow Nature’s 
teaching and sow the seed as soon as it is 
ripe. Rather we keep it in a dry place all the 
winter, causing the shells to harden and the 
starch in them to partially dry, so that germi- 
nation is both slower and far more uncer- 
tain. If seed be sown on a piece of good 
ground about the middle of August, quite in 
the open, be shaded till growth takes place, and 
watered, far better growth will result than 
takes place when seed is kept allthe winter 
and sown now under glass. Still farther, the 
seedling plants, then quite strong, can be 
transplanted in April to where wanted to 
bloom, thus making very fine plants indeed the 
following year, greatly beating in that respec 
plants raised from a spring sowing. A. D. 


TUFTED PANSIES FOR LATE SUMMER 
DISPLAY. 


To quite a large number the merit of early 
summer blooming in the Tufted Pansy is well 
known, and not a few are content to believe 
that such practically concludes the flowering 
year in these plants. Indeed, this is in certain 
degree true, because the plants are cut over 
and prepared for propagation when the first 
flush of summer bloom is past. But, even 
assuming it is necessary to prepare these plants 
thus early for propagation, there is yet another 
method whereby a late summer display may be 
obtained, embracing all the richness of colour- 
ing and the freshness for which these Tufted 
Pansies are well known. This is by plantin 

now freshly-rooted cuttings, as paesi fo such 
as may have been hanging about in the cutting 
bed for many weeks. Decidedly the best 
material for forming the display in question is 
these cuttings inserted and rooted in February 
or early March. Soft, fresh, young basal 
bits, a couple of inches long, constitute 
cuttings of an ideal character, and such 
us these, well tended and generously treated 
later on, will make a fine display in August, 
September, and October. Freshly-rooted cut- 
tings I have said emphatically are the best, as 
they undoubtedly are; indeed, they are 
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unequalled, All the same, it may not be son 
to obtain them, in which case I would fall bac 
on the later autumn-rooted cuttings as a second 
best. But the moment these were planted 
long enough to grasp the soil I, would cut 
them down so far as any old stem existed, and 
in this way make sure of a crop of freshly 
formed shoots from the base. With these 
about 3 inches high, or 4 inches at most, the 
points may be removed to avoid a premature 
flowering. Beyond this no stopping will be 
required, and but little attention, save that 

iven by all good cultivators to insure success. 

would, however, urge the necessity for the 
highest cultivation, for should the summer 
prove one of continuous dryness, there will be 
a considerable demand upon the material at 
the disposal of the roots. 

I have been so successful with these plants 
on these lines, and in one of the lightest of 
soils, that I conclude there is no room for 
failure if good cultivation is adopted. А 
deeply-trenched soil, burying in it 9 inches or 
12 inches deep a very liberal dressing of cow- 
manure, may be said to form the chief items 
of the culture employed. A few days prior to 

lanting, the surface of the bed was given а 
ressing of wood-ashes, ete., from the rubbish 
fire, the material telling in among the root 
fibres in the course of planting. Cow-manure 
fresh and wet from the sheds was preferred, not 
by reason of its greater manurial value, but 
for its uniform coolness and constancy when so 
employed. No surface dressing of manure 
was ever given, nor, judging by results, was it 
at all necessary. If water was given, the 
principle of a good soaking was employed. It 
should be pointed out, I think, that the highly- 
rounded-up bed so eemmonly seen in public 
parks and gardens is, without doubt, the very 
worst possible form. The surface of the bed 
should be level, and far better for these Tufted 
Pansies that its surface be 1 inch at least below 
the surrounding area. Beds thus planted on 
the lawn, for example, will yield a rich dis- 
play far into the autumn months, when good- 
flowering masses in the garden are by no 
means common. E. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yellow Polyanthus.—I am sending a few Polyan- 
thuses, and should be much obliged if you would tell me 
through your paper if you consider them fair specimens as 
to size and colour, The best are over, or spoilt with rain, 
and they carried a much larger amount of flower on each 
stalk, but I should like your opinion as to the size of 
those I enclose ?—T. M. D. Н. + 

[Very fine, both as tosize of truss and individual flowers. 
The colour, too, is very rich.] 

Planting out Dahlias.—When it is con- 
sidered that Dahlias are some of the first plants 
in a garden to feel the frosts in the autumn, 
and how one sharp night may mar a plant that 
might the previous day have been full of 
blooms, it is but just to say that in their young 
state they are quite as susceptible to frosts, 
and on this account it is worth while pausing 
before toking them from the frame where they 
are gradually becoming inured to cold and 
planting them in exposed positions out-of- 
doors. May is often a month of disappoint- 
ments, so far as planting out is concerned ; 
genial, summer-like weather may be followed 

y anight of severe frost, as was the case in 
some parts last year, when many who, taking 
the risk, put out bedding plants and Dahlias 
with the result that not a few had to replant 
before the end of the month. Whilst no hard- 
and-fast line may therefore be laid down for 
guidance, it may be said that it is better to 
wait a week or fortnight longer than plant out, 
and continue to cover up at night with frame- 
lights until danger is gone. Where it is 
intended to grow Dahlias on warm, sheltered 
borders the case is somewhat different, as, a 
sharp night supervening, a large pot placed 
over each plant will save them. Generally 
speaking, it pays best to play a waiting game. 
— DERBY. 

Anemone fulgens failing.—I have a quantity 
of scarlet Anemones (fulgens) in my garden, planted in 
autumn, 1902. Last year I had about half-a-dozen blooms, 
and this year only one. Some are planted under shade of 
Elm-trees, others on open border. Can you tell me how 
itis they do not flower? They are planted in ordinary 
garden soil.—Dos. 

[This is usually a success in sunny gardens, 
and is not à success in those much shaded or 
where shade and a heavy, more or less reten- 
tive, soil abound. Generally speaking, the 
freshly imported roots do well the first year, 





and we know instances in rather warm counties 
and with a certain amount of chalk in the 
rather heavy soil of the plant succeeding per- 
manently when planted in Grass. For garden 
decoration, however, we suggest the warmest 
and sunniest spot, you can find, and planting 
not later than October. If your soil is heavy 
or clayey, add quite a third of sharp grit 
where the tubers are planted—that is, mixing 
the sand freely with the other soil and finally 
surrounding the tubers also with sand. After 
the first flowering it may be well to lift the 
roots after the leaves are quite ripened off, and 
give them a thorough resting in some open 
shed where a free circulation of air is passing 
through. After this treatment replant them 
as before, preferably in a fresh spot. | 

Pentstemons.- Those who omitted to 
secure cuttings of Pentstemons last autumn 
may be glad to know that if seed is козуп at 
once in heat the plants so raised, or many of 
them, at least, will bloom in August and 
September. In sowing seed, some overlook 
entirely that by making a sowing now, it is 
possible to get a display of bloom the first year 
—in fact, where this method of getting a stock 
of plants together is employed, seed is generally 
sown in June or July, but the work taken in 
hand thus early ensures not only early 
blooming of young plants, but from them 
cuttings may be procured in September, if 
desired. —F. W. D. 

Helichrysums.— These are very useful 
flowers where other flowers are not  procurable 
in the winter months, and are still grown by 
many who make up bouquetsof dried flowersand 
Grasses for vases, etc. Plants may be procured 
now for planting out, and any qood garden 
soil will suit them: they should have a sunny 
position and be given plenty of room. Seed 
Sown even now on а warm border, or in à 
frame, will produce plants that will bloom by 
August or September. Blossoms should be got 
when half opened, as if left until fully expanded 
before they are gathered they fall to pieces in 
the drying. This point is not always thought of, 
and thus the flowers are useless. —TowNsMAN. 

Climber-clad houses. — All houses 
covered with plants possess an attraction, in 
comparison to others which show a plain brick 
or stone front, wherever situated, and the 
system of planting out rmanent hardy 
climbers is a popular one. It is questionable, 
however, whether as much use is made of 
annual creepers as might be, and those who 
failed to get in hardy climbers last autumn 
have yet conte of time before them to secure 
Tropzolums, such as T. Lobbianum Spitfire, 
Т. canariense, and Convolvuluses, which make 
doorways and windows very pretty. From the 
middle to the end of May is a suitable time to 
plant out; but one need not altogether depend 
on annuals, for even at this date it is possible 
to procure pots of Clematises which, if carefully 
removed, will flower in the autumn.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 

Sweet Peas, planting in clumps.—In 
sheltered situations the earliest lot of plants 
has done well. These were raised in heat 
in February last. We have two positions in 
which we grow our Sweet Peas—one with a 
southern aspect and the other with a north- 
western aspect. A year or two since we com- 
menced planting in the later position in the 
earlier half of April, and the weather being 
cold and the winds very cutting, the plants 
роп a sorry spectacle for some time. 

hree feet between the clumps is the distance 
at which to plant, with 3 feet between each 
row. Take out the soil to about 24 feet, and 
fill this in with old hot-bed material about two- 
thirds, the whole being well trodden in. Nice 
friable soil is then filled in to the surface and 
the plants shaken out, and set in this with as 
little interference with the roots as possible. 
The soil is rendered firm all round the roots 
and a basin-like cavity formed on the surface. 
A dusting with soot or wood-ashes round the 
plants completes the operation. А great point 
in the successful culture of Sweet Peas is tosee 
thatthey never get dry at the roots, also to 
afford frequent doses of liquid manure, and to 
keep the flowers gathered.—D. B. C. 

Narcissus incomparabilis Stella.— 
A long, narrow, and irregularly shaped group 
of this very chaste-looking Jaffodil formed 
quite a feature in the wild-garden. Although 





there were hundreds, nay, thousands, oi 
blooms of a great many other varieties open, 
some contiguous and others far removed, 
yet this group of Stella showed above them all 
in a most distinct manner. The bulbs wera 
planted two yon ago between a quantity 
of plants of Iris Fistidisalnn variegata, both 
being allowed ample space for development, 
The combination is a very pleasing one, as, after 
the Daffodils are over, there is the silvery 
foliage of the Iris remaining ; and the flowers 
of the latter, though not very ornamental, are 
succeeded by the brilliant scarlet seed-vessels, 
which remain attractive for a long time. This 
is a pleasing way of creating effects in the wild 
garden, and I may cite two other instances, 
the one being a large group of Montbretia 
crocosmiflora, having Narcissus incompara 
bilis fl.-pl. throughout the central portion, with 
the type on the margin. The other instance 
isa group of Montbretia Pottsii, having nothing 
but N. i. Figaro, the flowers of which, it may 
be mentioned, were abnormally large this 
season, planted between them. The Montbre. 
tias do not suffer in the least by having Хаг. 
cissi growing amongst them, in fact, the 
foliage of the latter affords the young point 
growths as they push up a great deal of pro- 
tection. Many other things I treat in the 
same manner, and these informal groups of 
hardy, fine-foliaged, and flowering plant: 
aer come in for a large share of admiration. 
—A. W. 


Iceland Poppies: The presence of the 
bright-flowering Iceland Poppies in the garden 
reminds us that this is the best time to sow 
seeds for another year. No one who takes any 
particular interest in flowers for table decora- 
tion can afford to do without these, and as they 
may be grown and for the most part wintered 
in the open, everyone should give them a tral. 
They are pretty when planted out in the 
border, MA as they are dwarf they take up 
little room. Seed should therefore be got in 
now on any sunny border, pricking the seedlings 


out when of a fair size, and planting them in 
their final quarters in October. ey will 
stand frost, but it is an advantage to give them 


the benefit of a frame, open at both ends, ina 
wet winter, especially on badly-drained soils.-- 
TowNSMAN. 


Canterbury Bells.—In the improved 
strains of these hardy biennials, now so abun 
dant, we have, without exception, the most 
graceful and beautiful of all biennials, and they 
are cherished denizens in most gardens. They 
have one drawback, and that is that the flowers 
do not last long if the soil. be dry and grex 
summer heat be prevalent. For that reason a 
little shade in hot weather is grateful, and а 
ponunt supply of water is also most desirable. 

ut very much of endurance, both of pani 
and flowers, is dependent on root-hold and 
quality of soil, as I have often had to note. 

trong plants from an early spring sowing, put 
out on deeply-worked and well-manured soil, 
have proved far more enduring than have 
smaller ones on rer soil. To have good 
strong plants it is well to sow a pinch of seed 
at once in a shallow pan or box. This, if stood 
in a greenhouse or frame, without heat, soon 
germinates, especially if the pans or boxes be 
shaded with paper during the day. The seel 
is small and rather hard-shelled, and if sown 
outdoors is apt, unless kept well shaded and 
watered, to germinate O and indifferently. 
A pan 12 inches over, or a box of similar 
dimensions, suffices to raise from 150 to 2% 
pants enough to furnish quite a large garden. 

rom the pan or box, the seedlings, when an inch 
in height, should be dibbled out into a shaded 
piece of good, fine, sandy ground, 4 inches 
apart, where, if well watered, they grow strong : 
and, in September, could be lifted with ball 
of soil and roots, and be planted where to 
bloom. "They can then carry quite grand head: 
of flower the following year. Many of the 
plants will throw side breaks from the roots, 
and can be allowed to remain to bloom a year 
later; but it is always well to raise some plants, 
as advised, each year. A good strain should 
include some of the calycanthema or cup and 
saucer forms, also singles, doubles, and sem! 
doubles ; and from six to eight diverse tones of 
colour. Apart from all this variety, the flowers 
of a modern strain are now exceptionally large 
and handsome.—A. D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VARIETIES OF THE HYDRANGEA. 
ТнЕ common Hydrangea (Н. Hortensia) is a 
well-known and тора shrub, hardy in the 
favoured parts of these islands, and in all dis- 
tricts largely grown for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse or conservatory, while few, if 
any, subjects are better adapted for growing 
in large tubs, where these are needed for the 
furnishing of terraces during the summer or 
for similar purposes. A visit to Covent Garden 
Market, too, will serve to show the marvellous 
heads of flowers that can be produced on plants 
in pots only 5 inches in diameter ; but these 
are more startling than beautiful and the re- 
sult of a free use of stimulants. In some soils 
the flowers acquire more or less of a bluish 


tinge, and this is also produced artificially by | 


means of chemicals. The flowers of the 
different Hydrangeas are very interesting, for, 
if the larze ones of the common kind are closely 
examined, it will be seen that they are devoid 
of the usual reproductive organs, and are con- 


sequently quite sterile. In some the centre of 
the truss consists of the small but perfect blos- 
soms, the large, showy, sterile ones being 
limited to a scattered few around the outer 
circumference of the cluster, which character 
is so well illustrated in the accompanying 
figure of H. Veitchi. The best marked varie- 
ties of Н. Hortensia are :— 


Н. Н. ManiEsr. — An introduction from | 


Japan, which has been known for many years, 


bnt it has become more popular of late than | 


was the case previously. It is remarkable for 
the large size of its sterile flowers, for I have 
measured some fully 3 inches across. "Their 
colour is a pleasing shade of mauve-pink. 

Н. VrrrcHi.— This, a comparatively new 
kind, is, except in colour, a counterpart of H. 
Mariesi—hence the present illustration will 
serve equally for both. In Н. Veitchi the 
flowers instead of being coloured are pure 
white. 

Н. wrGRA, known also as cyanoclada, is 
remarkable from the blackish-purple tint of the 
stems, a character which renders a bush of this 
kind very noticeable. The flower clusters are 
large, with, as a rule, a greater tendency to а 








bluish tinge than in the-ordinary form. H. 
mandchurica is another name for this. 

Н. Tuomas Hoce.—A Japanese form, intro- 
duced by way of America many years ago, and 
for a long time now a popular market plant in 
this country. The flowers are white, but 
being somewhat weaker in growth, it is not so 
well adapted for the producer of huge heads 
as the common kind, hence it is generally met 
with carrying three or more clusters. 

Н. srELLATA.— This forms a bushy plant, 
usually at its best when about a couple of feet 
high. The small fertile flowers in the centre 
of the cluster are nearly white, and the sterile 
ones on the outside are, when first expanded, 
of much the same tint, but where fully 
exposed to the sun they become after a time 
heavily flushed with bright red. There is a 
form of this (flore-pleno), whose blossoms are 
more or less double, and another (fimbriata), in 
which the edges of the petals are conspicuously 
indented. 

Н. LINDLEYANA. —Like the last, the branches 
are тоге slender than in the common 





Hydrangea, but it forms a neat, freely- ' 





Hydrangea Hortensia Veitchi. 


; branched bush. The small fertile flowers of 


this are blue, while the sterile ones, arranged 
in an irregular manner around the outer por- 
tion of the cyme, are at first white, then 
tinged with red, the colouring matter often 
taking the form of a band around the margin 
of each petal. This variety is also known as 
Н. roseo-alba. In the’ case of the common 
Hydrangea the flowers are contained in the 
largeterminalbuds, but the varieties stellata and 
Lindleyana blossom on the shoots that come 
from the axillary buds, hence, if the points are 
killed, they still flower well. Owing to this 
character they will give satisfaction as out- 
door shrubs, where the common Hydrangea 
fails to flower. 

Н. RosEA.— The clusters of this are composed 
entirely of sterile blossoms of a bright rose 
colour. It is a very pretty Hydrangea, but is 
less vigorous in growth than most of the 
others. 

Variegated leaved kinds consist of Hydrangea 
variegata, in which the leaves are clearly and 
distinctly marked with white; and tricolor, 
irregularly variegated with white, and sur- 
rounded with a broad band of bright golden- 





yellow. While the above all consist of varie- 
ties of H. Hortensia, there are several other 
desirable species, chief among them being 

Н. rANICULATA.— This, or rather its variety 
grandiflora, almost vies with H. Hortensia in 
popularity, being largely grown for decoration. 
It is also a grand outdoor shrub, the large 
pyramidal shaped clusters of blossoms, creamy- 
white when first expanded, becoming after- 
wards tinged with pink, making a grand 


| display about the end of August. 


Of the others the distinct H. quercifolia, 
with its larged lobed leaves, and the singular 
climbing Н. petiolaris, known also as Schizcs 
phragma hydrangeoides, merit especial ше: 
tion. A. 


HARDY HEATHS IN FLOWER. 


A LITTLE to the north of the temperate house 
at Kew a good collection of hardy Heaths is 
brought together, and remarkably bright and 
cheerful it is just now with many of them in 
full flower. The little Erica carnea is, as it 
has been for the last three months, completely 


covered with its charming rosy-red blossoms, 
which, indifferent to frost and snow, develop 
quite early in the year. The principal variety 
is alba, in which the flowers are nearly white, 
but owing to its low stature and the season at 
which it blooms they are often splashed by 
heavy rains that do not in the least affect the 
typical kind. Of this last there is a certain 
amount of individual variation, some being of 
a decidedly brighter tint than others, which 
feature is also influenced by the position in 
which the plant or plants are placed, as in a 
spot well exposed to light and air the colour is 
richer than in a shaded position. Erica 
mediterranea has now been in flower for some 
time, and bids fair to continue for weeks yet. 
The compact plants, about a couple of feet 
high, are simply a mass of flowers, rosy-red in 
the typical kind and white in the variety alba. 
There are also a form known as glauca, remark- 
able for the bluish tint of the foliage, and a 
dwarf kind, nana. No notice of Erica mediter- 
ranea is complete without mention of the 
variety hybrida, which, although of compara- 
tively recent introduction, has become very 
popular. In many districts (and Kew is one) 
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it begins to flower even before Erica carnea, 
being sometimes bright and cheerful quite 
early in December, and continues till spring is 
well advanced or even over. It is regarded as 
a hybrid between Erica carnea and Erica 
mediterranea, being in general appearance 
about midway between the two. A large bed 
of it at Kew is now a mass of flowers. Of the 
larger Heaths, Erica arborea and E. lusitanica 
(codonodes) are now at their best, the mild 
winters of late having been greatly to their 
benefit, for in the London district hard frosts 
often prove too much for them. There is a 
strong family likeness between the two, but 
E. lusitanica is rather the hardier, and among 
its other distinguishing features the flowers 
are longer and more bell-shaped than those of 
E. arborea, which are somewhat globular. 
The colour of both is white, but in E. lusitauica 
the blossoms are tinged with pink on the 
exterior. Both form upright-growing shrubs, 
an both are decidedly ornamental, even when 
out of bloom. А hybrid form between the two 
is also in flower at Kew, but as they approach 
each other very closely, the distinguishing 
feitures of the hybrid are not very strongly 
marked. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cytisus Adami.—Some of my Laburnums have 
brownish-mauve as well as yellow flowers. Should the 
branches with mauve flowers be cut out ?—St. GEoRGE's. 

[The brownish-mauve flowers of which you speak are of 
this very curious Laburnum. It is supposed to have 
originated by grafting the purple Cytisus purpureus upon 
the common Laburnum, a graft-hybrid being the result. 
We should leave them as they are.] 


Seaside shrubs (F. G.).—The common 
green Euonymus thrives admirably near the 
sea, and seems to enjoy the salt spray and 
strong breezes. If planted thickly, and cut 
back occasionally to keep the bottom well fur- 
nished, it makes a good hedge or screen. The 
Sweet Bay also grows well in such places, and 
it might be planted behind the Euonymus. 
Another capital subject is Escallonia, which 
thrives equally well with the Euonymus, but 
should not be quite so much exposed. 


So many trees do well by the sea on the 
South Devon coast that there is a wide range of 
choice for fairly sheltered situations, but it is 
different when one wants to plant trees for the 
purpose of giving shelter to dwarfer subjects. 
f его be space enough on the windward side 
to hold two rows of the Italian Poplar, one 
cannot select anything better to plant as a 
shelter for other things. It grows quickly, and 
by judicious pruning you can get it to any 
height or thickness you like. In the front of 
the Poplars you may plant Cupressus Lawsoni- 
ana and C. erecta; also such evergreen shrubs 
us Hollies, Euonymus in variety, Portugal 
Laurels, Aucubas, Berberis stenophylla, Ver- 
onica Traversi, Gum Cistus, and Escallonia 
macrantha. Some good deciduous flowering 
shrubs will be found in Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, Viburnum plicatum, V. macro- 
cephalum, Spiræa ariæfolia, and S. Thunbergi. 


Prunus triloba as a standard.—The 
article on the various kinds of Prunus in the 
number for April 30th interested me, as I have 
several specimens of Prunus triloba as stan- 
dards. You recommend it for a wall, but I find 
it is charming in the standard shape on the 
lawn, especially in spring. The pink blossoms 
against the light green foliage are delightful in 
the sunshine at a distance, and a closer examina- 
tion only reveals fresh beauty, each bloom being 
such a dainty rosette. I have a tree standing 
by itself, but others against some Prunus 
Pissardi have a fine effect, the fresh light purple 
foliage of the latter showing up the green and 
pink of P. triloba to great advantage.— 
C. W. M., Great Yarmouth. 

[We regret it is quite impossible to repro- 
duce such a photograph as you send.] 


Hardy Azaleas from Knaphill.— 
We have just received a gathering of these 
from Mr. A. Waterer, Knaphill, Surrey, show- 
ing what a variety there is in this section. 
They are remarkable for the wide range of 
colour that is to be found in the blossoms, as 
they vary from white to vivid scarlet through 
all the intermediate shades of yellow, orange- 
salmon, and orange-scarlet, as well as different 
tints of pink. In the older varieties the seg- 
ments of the flower were narrow, but in the 
recent hybrids, as in the case of those just to 
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hand, the blossoms are. arger and the petals 
broader. "Thelpleasing'tragrance of the flowers 
is also another point in'favour of this class of 
plants, which, to be seen to the best advantage, 
must be planted in bold groups, as in the case 
of those in the Royal Gardens, Kew, which 
during the flowering season prove a great 
uttraction to visitors. With the above also 
were sent flowers of Magnolia Fraseri, a native 
of the Southern United States, with creamy- 
white flowers, which appear later than those of 
any other cultivated species. Unfortunately, 
the flowers have a very disagreeable smell. 
The beautiful Rhododendron Everestianum 
was also included, the flowers of this being of a 
rosy-lilac shade, and beautifully fringed on the 
edge. 


ROSES. 


CLIMBING NIPHETOS ROSE FAILING. 
Ir has been my custom tocut down tothe ground, in May, 
the branch of the climbing Niphetos Rose, which has 
flowered in my greenhouse in April. The new branch, 
which has started soon after Christmas, I have allowed 
to grow 12 feet before stopping it, after which it has 
thrown out side-shoots, which the next spring have borne 
very large flowers with strong stalks. The last two years 
the new shoot has stopped itself when 3 feet or 4 feet 
high, and has broken into many weak shoots, which have 
borne inferior flowers. I should be grateful if you would 
tell me the cause? The Rose is planted inside, and is 
eight years old.—J. C. К. 

[It appears to us that the failure lies at the 
roots, seeing that your treatment of cutting 
back has hitherto succeeded. As the plant has 
been planted eight years, it is quite possible 
the roots have reached some uncongenial soil, 
so much so that the small rootlets when put 
forth simply decay. It is useless giving 
manurial stimulants to such a plant, as they 
would only tend to make matters worse. The 
remedy lies in placing some nice loam within 
reach of the roots. If great care were taken, 
und the old soil removed round about the roots 
and new soil added in its place, we think you 
would find your plant would regain its wonted 
vigour, unless there be some disease, such as 
canker, present. In any case, the remedy is 
worth trying. With care in removing old soil, 
and by placing some boards temporarily around 
and beneath the roots, an opening could be 
made sufficient to give the plant the new com- 
post. Add one part well-rotted manure to the 
loam, and a 6-inch potful of bone-dust and 
wood-ashes to each barrow-load of compost 
used. As the compost is placed in position, 
endeavour to disentangle some of the old roots 
so that they may find out the new compost 
more quickly. In case of disease being present 
on the old plant, it would be a good plan, if 
practicable, to put a young plant in another 
position, so that this would take the place of 
the old one if it fails, and you would thus save 
a season. In planting climbing Roses, both 
indoors and out, one cannot prepare the borders 
too carefully, for it is often when they reach an 
almost perfect beauty they begin to decline, 
owing to the defective subaoil, or stagnation 
caused by bad drainage. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Marechal Niel.—I have a Maréchal Niel 
Rose in a greenhouse, with enough heat to keep out frost. 
Last year it did well and had abundance of bloom, but 
since the bloom was over it has made very little growth 
and the flowers this spring are small and poor. € shat 
the two main stems are decayed for about 4 inches or 
5 inches from the surface of the soil upwards. Can any- 
thing be done to restore it to health ?—4A. I. G. 

[It is just possible you allowed the plant to 
blossom too freely last year. "This is a great 
mistake, and is probably responsible for many 
failures with this glorious Rose. "The decayed 
parts in the stem are probably canker, a disease 
which this Rose is peculiarly subject to. "Try 
heaping up some loam, with a fourth part of 
burnt earth added. Place the mixture well 
over the decayed parts. It often happens that 
roots will emerge from these injured parts, and 
thus renew the vigour of the tree. Although 
we advise this, we should still recommend you 
to plant another young healthy specimen near 
this plant in case it fails. Many growers of 
this fine Rose, as soon as they see the incipient 
signs of canker, plant young n speci- 
mens in order to replace the established ones as 
soon as they exhibit debility. ] 


Rose with injured growth.—A friend of mine 
has a Rose-tree in a heated conservatory, and since the 
blooms have opened a large excrescence has formed on the 
main stem just where it passes into the house. The root 
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is planted outside, and the growths trained over the top. 
The tree has died. Also, from the same cause, the one 
grown before. The first one was Maréchal Niel; this one 
is Catherine Mermet. Could you enlighten as to probable 
cause of them doing so?—RosE GROWER. 


[The arte of planting tender [Roses in 
outside borders and bending them in order to 
bring the growths inside rarely succeeds. We 
should say їп the case you relate that the 
growths were seriously injured when the tree 
was planted, but it is just possible the death 
arises through exposure of the growth to frost. 
When it becomes necessary to plant outside, 
both the stem of the Brier and also the Rose 
itself should have a casing of hay, Moss, or 
other non-conducting material, and then be 
encased with a wooden cover made specially for 
the purpose. If your friend is unable to plant 
inside, advise him to procure a large рагай 
cask and saw ib in half and plant in one of the 
divided portions either of the Roses named. 
We have seen that lovely Rose Catherine 
Mermet covering a lot of space when so planted. 
The tub should be raised as near the roof as 
practicable, and then train the growths on to 
the roof either perpendicularly or horizontally. 
There are many other glorious free blooming 
Roses that would answer well to such treat- 
ment, and would provide quantities of blossom. 
The tub should be well drained, then filled with 
compost consisting of good loam, inclined to 
heaviness, three parts, well-rotted manure one 
part, burnt earth or garden refuse one part, 
with a 6-inch potful of bone dust well mixed 
with the compost. Make the soil solid, then 

lant a good growing specimen, preferably 

rom an 8-inch pot.] 

Rose Aurore (China).—This is a Rose of 
singular beauty. Although termed a China 
Rose it is as much a Tea Rose as many that 
bear that title. The wood has the purple and 
glaucous hue of the Teas, and the foliage, too, 
is nearly as large. The flower is an exquisite 
mixture of orange with rose-pink suffusion. It 
is not large, but the petals are stiff and the 
stems firm. The habit is excellent, the plant 
making an ideal garden Rose, and it is also 
seen well on half-standards or grown for con- 
servatory decoration. Plants potted up in the 
autumn and grown since in cold pits are now 
flowering well, and they come in very useful to 
group around pillars of the delightful Dorothy 
Perkins.— Rosa. 

Tea and H.T. Roses for pots.—I grow about 
300 Roses in pots. About half are Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
the remainder Hybrid Teas, amongst which are a few Teas. 
I give you a list of those I like best amongst the Hybrid 
Teas and Teas. The Hybrid Perpetuals are varieties 
picked from the best of their kind, not only for their good 
qualities in the open ground, but for their proved merits 
for indoor culture, 1 am of opinion that when we have at 
our disposal such bloonis as weare able to obtain from the 
Hybrid Teas and Teas, it is not making the most advanta- 
geous use of the means at our disposal to continue to grow 
(with a few exceptions) H.P.'s in pots. I should, there- 
fore, be much obliged if you would kindly give the names 
of a dozen H.T.'s and T.'s of fairly robust and vigorous 
kinds that T may add to the collection, as it is contem- 
pines to displace the H.P.’s? I want a few good yellows. 
Subjoined I give my selection from the stock : La France, 
C. Testout, Belle Siebrecht, Souv. de Pres. Carnot, Jean 
Ducher, Papa Lambert, Aurora, Mme. Jules Grolez, Kai- 
serin A. Victoria, Bessie Brown, A. Rivoire, Marjorie. 
Liberty, Maman Cochet, Mrs. Mawley, Lady Battersea, 
L'Innocence, Alice Lindsell, Tennyson, Mildred Grant, 
Mme. Ravary.—Pappy. 

[The twenty kinds of the above tribe: 
already in your collection are all excellent 
Roses, and we are not surprised you desire to 
add to their number. The Hybrid Perpetual: 
at present do not contain varieties that can be 
compared to the Hybrid Teas for freedom of 
flowering, excepting in a few cases. — There 15, 
however, a lack of rich crimsons in the Hybrid 
Teas, so that we cannot quite discard the 
Hybrid Perpetuals from the forcing-house, and 
this tribe also contaius many of our sweetest 
Roses. "There is one specially beautiful H.P. 
Rose you should grow, and that is Frau Karl 
Druschki, as its fine massive blooms of snowy 
whiteness are so useful. We append a list of a 
dozeu Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses to augment 
your collection, and have included several 
yellows, as requested. The list is as follows: 
Perle des Jardins, Mme. Hoste, Medea, Alliance 
Franco-Russe, Niphetos, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Bridesmaid, Boadicea, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Lady Roberts, 
Helena Cambier. If you are able to grow a few 
in pillar form, or on the roof, you will find the 
following climbers and semi-climbers really 
excellent: Billiard et Barré, Mme. Charles 
Monnier, Mme. Moreau, Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, Bouquet d'Or.] 
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FERNS. 


COLD HOUSE FOR FERNS. 
Some of your readers may be interested in 
hearing of a fernery entirely without heat. 
Many people are under the impression that it 
i» impossible to grow even the hardy varieties 
of greenhouse Ferns without a little heat in 
winter. For many years I had been collecting 
Ferns with a view to building a cool fernery ; 
І also wanted to have Killarney Fern growing 
ina more natural way than in the stiff glass 
cases one so often sees. It is three years since 
шу fernery was ready for planting. I had the 
arches built of red sandstone, the brick walls 
were covered with wire netting about a foot 
from the walls, then Moss was placed within 
the netting to keep soil in position. The wire 
comes within a few feet of 
comes rockwork of sandstone, on which I have 
planted Killarney Fern round one end, the 
iurthest from the entrance, so as to avoid 
draughts. The door opens into a passage 
leading to the fernery proper ; : 
ths passage runs parallel 
with the gable ; at the far- 
thest corner of the passage is 
in arch of sandstone. On 
entering there аге three 
arches running across the 
house at the {аг end. I 
had one arch filled in, in 
omer to have a bed of Killar- 
ney Fern behind, also to 
avoid stiffness. I find Wood- 
wardia radicans grows splen- 
didly, also Asparagus plum- 
ous; the various Pterises 
crow well; the Maiden-hair 
has large, healthy fronds, 
provided the slugs do not 
attack 16 in its growth. If I 
vere building another fernery 
1 could improve many things : 
for instance, instead of having 
the walls covered with nettin 
I believe they would be müch 
tetter if built with rugged 
sandstone, or whatever stone 
was preferred, with plenty of 
pockets made to hold the 
earth; then the rockwork 
vould be graduated slightly. 
In my house it is straight 
down. The common Moss in 
netting has turned quite 
brown, which is always the 
fault it has. Moss brings in a 
lotof Wood Sorel, which looks 
retty at this time of year; 
ateron it gives endless weed- 
ing, as the seeds fall. Ihave 
а lot of Selaginella on the 
walls, but this has to be 
pulled out in handfuls, or 
else it would soon choke the 
Ferns. I find it will take 
time to cover {һе walls 
thickly, as 16 would be a 
mistake to fill them up 
with one or two varieties. 
Asplenium bulbiferum is very 
much at home. I have a plant of Adiantum 
pedatum in one rockery, also some variegated 
Begonias to break the monotony, and various 
other Ferns and plants, [ have a tank in one 
corner to catch the rainwater; the sandstone 
is built up round it, so that it is not ugly. 
[have a cistern outside also for rain-water. 
Very little water is required in winter. 

CONSTANT READER. 





DAVALLIAS. 


mest important of this genus, yet there are 
others with less conspicuous rhizomes which are 
also very desirable. Many are well-suited for 
suspended baskets, and as pot plants some of 
the species have no rivals. Some of the 
Davallias wre somewhat difficult to manage, but 
generally they give little trouble, and almost 
all of them may be propagated by dividing the 
spreading rhizomes. Spores do not germinate 
so freely as those of many other genera, and the 
plants are slow in a young state, but after they 


the ground, then | 








| with the soil. 
Tuose of the Hare’s-foot type are perhaps the | 





once get a good start they make rapid progress | 
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and form much prettier plants than those from 
divisions. Some are inclined to vary when 
raised from spores. Take the beautiful D. fiji- 
ensis. There is often much variation among 
seedlings of this. Although it may not be 
impossible to raise seedlings from spores which 
have been kept for some time, new spores are 
much more reliable. The fronds should be 
taken just as the first spore cases begin to burst, 
and if kept in a dry place for a few days an 
abundance of yellow powder-like spores will be 
found in the papers. 

When sowing Davallias surface the pots with 
a thin layer of finely-chopped Sphagnum, peat, 
and sand. If mixed together and then rubbed 
through a fine sieve this makes a fine surface 
for sowing many Ferns, the spores of which 
when sown in ordinary soil fail to germinate. 
As the Davallias are slow to germinate, some 
inferior Ferns will generally appear first, and 
these must be carefully removed, as the 
Hare &-foot Ferns have very small prothallia and 
are liable to be choked with the larger prothallia 
of some common kinds which are almost sure 


Part of a cold fernery. From a photograph sent by Miss Marsh, 
Glenlyon, Holywood, Co. Down. 


to spring up. Most of the Davallias succeed 
well in an intermediate temperature. They like 
more shade than many Ferns, and a humid 
atmosphere induces free growth, though when 
the fronds are well matured they will stand 


| exposure well, and are therefore valuable for 


indoor decoration. — Those with the spreading 
scaly rhizomes do not root deeply, and shallow 
pots and pans are most suitable. A rough, open 
compost and plenty of drainage should be given, 
Some charcoal and broken erocks may be mixed 
When baskets are used they 
should be lined with Sphagnum Moss. In 
potting those with the spreading rhizomes the 
soil should be kept well above the rims of the 
pots, so that the rhizomes may run over. 
The soil being rough and open, water will pene- 
trate freely. Plants which have been potted for 
some time and have well filled the pots or 
baskets may be improved by surfacing them 
with Sphagnum anda little sand and peat mixed 
with it; or where the rhizomes have sprcad 
over the outside of the pots some Moss may be 
bound round the pots. Those of the dissecta 
type soon spread and cover the whole outer sur- 





face of the pots, and in elevated positions these 
are very effective. The Davallias are not usually 
grown pee d though some of thefree-grow- 
ing sorts may be recommended, as the fronds 
last well. Those which ripen off in the autumn 
with a bronzy-yellow tint are much appreciated 
for table decorations, ete., the Mariesi, bullata, 
and elegans type being the best for this pur- 
pose. Where the plants are well exposed and 
kept moderately dry, the fronds ripen off with 
a very pretty bronzy tint. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HINTS ON POTTING. 

From the fact of the present pots being well- 
filled with roots we have a sure sign that more 
room is nceded, and the plants should receive 
the final size without delay. I do not favour 
extra large pots for any Chrysanthemums, but 
for amateurs who cannot live, as it were, among 
their plants, as do those whose duty it is to pay 
special attention to their culture, it is doubly 
advisable not to overpot. It is therefore an 
unnecessary operation to give a shift between 
the 44-inch or 5-inch sizes and the flowering 
por For the majority of sorts those of 8-inch 
iameter, or 24's, should be used, reserving only 
the very strongest for a size larger, called 16's. 
If notnewones give the pots a thorough cleaning 
before use and properly drain them. Over the 
hole put a large piece of broken crock, and 
around as well as over this place others broken 
small to an inch or so in depth. As tosoil, the 
principal portion should be turf that has been 
cut some time and has the Grass and fibre 
partiy decayed, then rotted manure or nice 
resh leat-mould. Some growers prepare horse- 
droppings, as is done for Mushroom-beds, by 
laying them in a flat heap to become rather 
dry. But this is not obtainable everywhere, 
and cultivators must procure the best they can. 
It is necessary, however, that some material 
should be used to lighten the loam, which 
becomes a heavy mass alone. A good compost 
is yellow loam three parts and one of ordinary 
rotten stable-manure, to two bushels of this 
are added 1 1b. }-inch bones and 1 lb. dissolved 
bones, and a small portion of wood-ashes. The 
whole is well mixed. Many persons use а 
quantity of broken bones for drainage, and 
fail because they have not had the fatty 
portion removed. Do not use any but 
those from an absolutely reliable source. 
Bone-dust is the best, because the roots 
can feed on it at once. Soot mixed with the 
soil is excellent, but mistakes are so often made 
in putting too much that it is perhaps best left 
out in the case of small growers. The compost 
should not be broken up too fine, nor sifted, 
and the rougher portion may be used at 
the bottom of the pots, over the drainage. 
Use the soil in the state that it is pleasant 
to the hand, neither wet nor very dry. Be 
provided with a heavy stick to ram the com- 
post into the pots in a very firm manner. 
A part of a broom handle a foot or so in 
length will do, and one end should be cut 
wedge-shaped, so that it can be worked in the 
margin between the ball of the plant and sides 
of the pots. Put enough of the larger parts of 
the compost over the drainage, which, when 
rammed down with the blunt part of the stick, 
should allow the ball of the plant to go down 
an inch below the rim of the new pot, then 
fill in a little at a time, well firming it until the 
surface is reached. Finish off in a level 
workman-like manner and put a short stick to 
each principal stem. Stand the pets close 
together for a time, as each prevents tho other 
from getting dry and distressed Бу sun and 
wind, which is sure to be the case if the plants 
are stood far apart before the roots have taken 
to the new soil and otherwise recovered from 
the check caused by repotting. A sprinkling 
with water over the leaves once or twice a day 
in dry weather is all that will be required for a 
week or ten days. The plants may then have 
a good soaking and be stood in their summer 
quarters. Well water the plants before 
repotting ; they will then turn out of the old 
pots without much damage to the roots and be 
more fit to make a fresh start. When the 
plants are being overhauled it is a fit time to 
examine them for green-fly. A thorough dust- 
ing with Tobacco-powder now will go a long 
way towards keeping the growth clean the 
whole summer. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


SINGLE AND SEMI-DOUBLE 
CAMELLIAS. 
SıurLE flowers appeal to the true lover of 
Nature more than the formal double varieties, 
and Camellias are certainly no exception to the 
rule. Considering the number of years that 
have elapsed since double Camellias were in 
fashion, it is remarkable that attention has not 
been directed to the single and semi-double 
forms ere this. It is very gratifying to find 
that they are not likely to pass into oblivion, 
for the beautiful exhibits annually made of both 
double and single forms of this grand green- 
house evergreen shrub by Messrs. Wm. Paul 
und Son, of Waltham Cross, serve to keep them 
before the public. This firm has recently 
exhibited some very beautiful seedlings, two of 
which we figure to-day. Mercury is a grand 
flower, with bold petals of a rich crimson colour, 
Mars also is crimson. There are fewer petals 
in this variety, and the tint of colour is less 
vivid than in Mercury. Waltham Glory is a 
single crimson flower, possessing a rich array 
of golden anthers. Jupiter is salmon-scarlet, 
and of fine, regular form. Adelina Patti is a 
beautiful combination of salmon and white, and 
a fine white is The Swan. It will be readily 
seen what fine plants these would be for cover- 
ing walls in a conservatory, and even in 
sheltered corners outdoors. If home-grown 
plants are procured, and they are planted in 
good yellow loam with a little peat and sand, 
mixed, they ought to do well. 








Now that we | 
have novelty among Camellias in the shape of | 
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using a compost of old loam, with which have 
been mixed leaf-mould and cow-manure. The 
plants may be kept in a cold-frame until 
October, when they do best in a light, airy 
house just kept free from frost. Almost as 
soon as they are introduced to heat in the 
spring they will commence to bloom, and 
furnish many spikes of swectly-scented flowers. 
Plants will grow ina cold-house, but, of course, 
they do not commence flowering so eurly.— 
LEANURST. 


Plumbagos.—One of the prettiest of 
pale blue flowered piante for growing iu the 
greenhouse is Plumbago capensis. You may 


train it up the rafters, you may plant it against | 
a back wall in a lean-to house, and if it, 


can get the sun it will provide scores of blos- 
soms in a season when once established. Jn 
small pots, too, it is very useful. Lastly, it is 
a plant that mey be propagated very easily 
from cuttings. —TowNsMAN, 

Tecoma Smithi growing.—Would you be good 
enough to give me the treatment of Tecoma Smithi to 
make it bloom ?—W. T. HYDE. 

[As a greenhouse plant for this country 
Tecoma Smitbi is by far the best of the genus 

reb introduced. All the species are shy flower- 
ing, but this does not possess this character. 
Plants were first raised at Kew in 1889 and 
flowered in the autumn of the following year, 
and cuttings from these have flowered every 
year since. The plant is of sturdy, erect habit, 
the flowers being borne at the ends of the shoots 
from September to January. The racemes are 
sometimes 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, and 
the same in length. The flowers, which on the 


Semi-double Camellia Mercury. 


these semi-double and single varieties, they 
will be more frequently planted outdoors, their 
lovely foliage being cheerful at any time. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Stocks in pots for spring bloom- | 


ing.—It is a long time to look forward to next 
spring, but if we are desirous of making our 
greenhouses attractive then, now is the time 
to prepare plants for that period. One of the 
sweetest plants is to be found in the East 
Lothian Stock, and seed should be sown now 
in pans of any light soil, pricking the plants 
off and afterwards potting them off separately, 





larger racemes number several scores, are 
tubular, somewhat drooping, and each from 
1} inches to 2 inches long, the colour bright 
yellow tinged with orange. It was raised in 
Australia, and is said to be a cross between Т. 
capensis and T. velutina. The fact of its coming 
true from seed renders it interesting, as most 
hybrids when raised from seed revert to one or 
other of the parents. In Australia it is said to 
flower for nine months of the year. Cuttings 
should be taken as early in the year as 
possible, using half-ripened wood of about 
3 inches long. Strike them singly in small 
pots in a brisk bottom-heat. Grow them on 
quickly in a moist greenhouse till about June, 
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when they should be in pots from 5 inches to 
7 inches in diameter. They should then te 
hardened offa little in a cool-frame and stood in 
a sunny position. "Towards the end of August 
flowers will be showing from the tops of the 
shoots (which ought never to be stopped), and 
the plants may then be placed in a frame and 
fed with manure till the racemes are well 
advanced. Remove all axillary shoots. After 
flowering, the plants may be wintered in a cold. 
frame, cut back in spring, and grown on as 
before. | 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 


Silver-leaf in Plum:-trees.—1l am enclosing a 
few Czar Plum leaves which I think are attacked wth 
mildew or fungus, Last year it was only in a few trees, 
and now it is spreading to several more. Could jou 
recommend anything that would stop it without injuring 
the Plum crop this year? If it is not stopped, will ıt 
eventually kill the trees? Kindly reply through your 
valuable paper.—J. T. 

[The leaves of the Plum you send have heen 
attacked by the disease known as silver-leaf, 
notes dealing with which you will find in our 
issue of August 2nd, 1902, page 300, and also 
one in the issue of August 16th, 1902, page 15, 
both of which can be had of the publisher, 
price 24d., post free. This disease very often 
attacks Peach-trees, and we know of опе cas | 
where several trees grown indoors die every 
year from it.] 

Blistered Peach leaves.—I enclose some lenes 
from а Bellegarde Peach and an Early Rivers Nectarine. 
Can you tell me, please, the cause of their being » 
blistered, and, if possible, the remedy? It happens year 


' after year that these two trees are in this miserable con- 


dition, while Royal George and other 
Peaches are quite free from blight.—B. W. 
[Your Peach leaves are suffering 
from what is known as blister. 
Evidently the position is not suit- 
able for them, as this trouble inva- 
riably follows cold, unseasonable 
weather, which, of course, affects 
the trees which are most exposed 
to it. The only known remedy is 
to pick off the affected leaves In 
the course of a few weeks the trees 
will cease to produce such leaves, 
and the subsequent growth will be | 
of a healthy nature, though in 
some seasons the harm done i: 
sufficient to destroy the crop. This . 
trouble never occurs under glass 
The only remedy is to plant the 
trees on walls that are not exposed 
to such winds, or to protect the 
trees in some way, such as with 
fish-netting. A glass coping fixed 
on the wall just prior to the flower- 
ing of the trees and removed again 
in June has also heen found to 
ward off this trouble. You ought 
to watch that the green-fly does 
not attack the foliage, thus crip- 
pling its free development. The 
trees should be examined daily, 
and any leaf which shows the least 
sign о даре may Бе taken as 
having some green-fly behind it. 
Such leaves should be gently 
pressed between the thumb ani. 
finger and a little Tobacco-powder 
applied. With a view to assisting 
the trees, water the border, after- 
wards spreading some dry litter 
over it. This should be drawn on 
one side during the day to allow 
the sun to act оп the soil and thus 
bring the roots into full activity 
earlier than they otherwise would | 
be. With this attention the top 
growth will be better able to 
stand against any troubles, whether ensuing 
from insect pests or unfavourable weather. | 


Hair worms.—Could you kindly tell me the name 
of this creature and its position in the animal kingdom | 
Is it likely to be injurious to vegetation? I caught 
it on a Wallflower, attached to a leaf by a coil or two.— 


B. G. 

[The specimen, which was very much dried 
up, is one of the hair worms belonging to the 
genus Mermis. These worms lay their eggs in 
the ground, and when the young ones arê 
hatched they obtain access to some insect, in 
which they live until they are matured. They 
then quit their host and lay their eggs in the 
ground. "They are perfectly harmless in every 
way. They sometimes appear in showery 
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weather in large numbers, and may be found, 
as in your case, crawling about various plants.] 

Grubs in garden (A. N.).—The large 
slaty-grey grubis the grubof the commondaddy- 
long-legs or crane-fly. These grubs are com- 
monl Бота as “ leather-jackets," on account 
of the toughness of their skins, and are 
extremely injurious in gardens, as they feed on 
the roots of Grass and almost every other plant. 
They are very difficult to kill, as insecticides 





name of the larger one. These wireworms are 
most destructive, as they feed on the roots of 
so many kinds of plants, having a particular 
fancy for Carnations. The most satisfactory 
way of getting rid of them is by turning them 
out of the ground and killing them. They 
may be trapped by burying small slices of 
Mangolds, Тигпірз, Carrots, or Potatoes just 
below the surface near the plants, or small 
pieces of oil-cake willserve the purpose. "These 


leaves fall prematurely, much to the detriment 
of the tree. The best remedy is to spray the 
leaves with diluted Bordeaux-mixture as soon 
аз the disease is noticed, or, if it be thought 
that an attack is likely to ensue, as soon as the 
leaves begin to expand the spraying should be 
repeated every fortnight until the end of July. 
The injured or fallen leaves should be collected 
and burnt, and the diseased shoots cut off and 
burnt. As it is supposed that the fungus is 





Semi-double Camellia Mars. From a photograph in Messrs. W. Paul & Son's nursery at Waltham Cross, N. 


have little or no effect on them. They often at 
night time come to the surface and roam about, 
sheltering themselves when the morning comes 
under any suitable object, so that шү шау һе 
often caught, if pieces of brick, tile, RASS 
board, or turf be laid about near the plants 
they are attacking. These traps should be 
examined every morning. The long, dark, 
many-l creature is one of the ‘‘snake- 


millipedes” Julus Londinensis (the “ London | 


souke-millipede ”). They are also very destruc- 
tive pests, as they feed on the roots of various 
pants, Their skins are so hard and shiny that 
it is almost impossible to kill them in the soil 
with any insecticide. They may be trapped by 
burying small slices of "Turnips, Mangolds, 
Potatoes, or Carrots just below the surface of 
the ground near the plants they are attacking. 
The large, active grub with formidable jaws is 
the grab of one of the ground beetles, but I 
cannot say to which species it belongs. These 
grubs are carnivorous, feeding on small insects, 
ete., so that they should always be encouraged 
їп gardens. The parent beetles also do not 
injure plants in any way. The small worms 
belong to the family Enchytreide, and are 
nearly allied to the earthworms. They are 
decidedly injurious when they infest the roots 
of plants, as they often do in considerable 
numbers, They may be killed by watering 
copiously with lime-water.—G. S. S. 
Egarden.—1 shall esteem it a favour if 


Insects in 
‘ou will let me know the names of the enclosed insects, 
M d injurious in a garden, particularly to Carnations ?— 
ы А, 

[The insects in your box are as follows. Тһе 
two brownish-yellow grubs (No. 1) are wire- 
worms, which are the grubs of the click, or 
*kip-jack beetles ; the name of the smaller one 
^s Agriotes lineatus, but I am not sure of the 





traps should be examined every morning and 
the wireworms picked out. The long, very 
dark-brown creature (No. 2) is one of the snake 
millipedes, Julus Londinensis (the London 
snoke millipede), also a very injurious pest. 
They should be treated in the same way as the 
wireworms.  Insecticides are of little or no 
use in destroying either of these pests. No. 3 
is a specimen of the common centipede (Litho- 
bius forficatus), a creature which is very useful 
in gardens, as it lives entirely on insects, small 
grubs, and other animal food, and though it is 
an uncanny-looking animal, it should always 
be protected.—G. ] 

F on Scotch Fir-trees.—A few Scotch 
Firs, that I had planted for removal in case of need, were 
this spring smothered with a fungus, I should like to 
know the name and, more particularly, if it is injurious to 
the trees ?—BRISTOL. 

[The fungus attacking the leaves of your 
Scotch Firs is one of the Pine cluster cups 
(Peridermium oblongisporium). It is one 
stage of a fungus which forms orange spots 


on the undersides of the leaves of the common | 


Groundsel and Rag-wort. If you destroy all 
the plants of these and any other species of 
Senecio which are growing near your trees, 
you will be no longer troubled with this fungus, 
which, however, does not injure the trees in 
any material manner.—G. 8. S.] 

Pear-tree failing.—I enclose a few leaves of a 
Williams' Pear. They are spotted, as you see, on one part 
of the tree only, and come nearly every year. Why? I 
have a Pear Duchesse d'Angouléme on an espalier doing 
well, but this year the shoots have died off ina line straight 
down on one side. Can you explain ?—J. M. C. 

[The Pear leaves you sent are attacked by 
the ‘‘Leaf-scald” or ‘‘Leaf-blight” fungus 
(Entomosporium maculatum), which at times 
attacks the fruit as well. When the tree is 





badly infested by this fungus, often all the. 


in the shoots, and produces spores in the 
spring which infect the leaves, this will 
account for only part of your tree being 
attacked. Your  Duchesse  d'Angouléme 
espalier has perhaps been attacked by the 
same fungus. It is difficult to account for 
all the shoots dying off at exactly the same 
distance from the stem. Was there any 
stalae or standard just at that part ?—G. S. S.] 

Insect on Apple-trees.—I send you herewith an 
insect which I found on my Apple-trees, and shall be glad 
to know what it is and whether it isinjurious? Something 
is damaging the foliage of the trees as the young leaves 
unfold, and I suspect it is this insect. —C. Е. JENKIN, 

[The insect which you found on your Apple- 
tree is one of the weevils which feed on leaves. 
It belongs to the genus Phyllobius, but it was 
so broken that I cannot say to what species it 
belongs. This insect is no doubt the partial, 
if not the sole, cause of the injury to the 
foliage of your tree. On a dull day shake the 
boughs over an open umbrella or a white cloth, 
and at once pick up the weevils which have 
fallen.—G. 8. S.] 

Trapping slugs.—In reference to William 
Briggs' inquiry as to the best method of trap- 

ing snails, I think, if he will lay a number of 
а Orange skins the hollow side down, he will 
find inside them numbers of snails of all sizes. 
In one Lapageria tub alone I have trapped 
hundreds in this way, from the largest full- 

rown ones to those the size of a pin's head. 
The Skins should be laid slightly raised at one 
side in order to allow the slugs to crawl under 
them.—F. C. H., Shandon. 

Ants in lawn (4A. Brodrick).—The only 
way of destroying the ants in your lawn with- 
out injuring the turf is to turn the turf back 
from over the nests, and in the evening, when 
all the ants are in the nest, to open it up with 
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a spade and thoroughly drench it with boiling 
water. The boiling water will kill all the ants’ 
eggs that it reaches. If you find that you have 
not been quite successful, try again the next 
evening, then level the soil and replace the 
turf. Any insecticide that would kill the ants 
would also injure the Grass. 


Cuckoo spit (4. Parry)—The lumps 
of white froth you find on your Rose-trees and 
Chrysanthemums are formed by the larve of 
the common froghopper (Aprophora spumaria). 
When in large Samers on а plant they cause a 
deal of damage, as the amount of sap they 
extract is very considerable, for they not only 
draw off enough to feed themselves, but also 
to supply the froth which must be continually 
evaporating. The easiest way to destroy them 
is to take them off the shoots with a small 
stiffish brush like a shaving-brush, washing 
this every row and then in alittle water. 

Pear leaves shrivelling.—! shall be obliged if 
you will kindly state the cause of the enclosed Pear leaves 
shrivelling ; also advise treatment ?—H. C. 

[The Pear leaves you sent are attacked by 
the “ Pear Leaf-blister-mite " (Eriophyes pyri), 
and also by a fungus (Entomosporium macu- 
latum), ''the Leaf scald.” To destroy the 
mites the best remedy is to spray the trees with 
dilute paraffin-emulsion, 1 part of the emulsion 
to 6 parts of water, or such insecticides as 
contain parafün and soft soap. Whatever is 
used should be applied to the undersides of the 
leaves. It does not matter much whether the 
upper sides are sprayed or not. Spraying with 
dilute ‘‘ Bordeaux-mixture " every fortnight is 
the best cure for the fungus. Collect and burn 
any leaves which fall prematurely, as well as 
those which fall naturally in the autumn.— 
С. S. S.J 

Peas going off.—Will you kindly tell me what is 
destroying enclosed Peas? They were growing well till 
about ten days ago, when the lower leaves began to turn 
yellow. I find in some of the seeds (not yet decayed) a 
small insect, yellowish-white, with six legs, I think, and 
which mns quickly. Can anything be done to save the 
crop? Soil heavy clay.—G. M. M. 

[Your Peas have evidently been attacked by 
some insect, but I cannot say by what. Icould 
not find any in the Peas you sent, though I 
searched very carefully for them. І have had 
specimens of the spotted snake millipede sent 
me lately from several correspondents who 
found them injuring their Peas. They are 
small worm.like creatures, about 4-inch long, 
with a great number of pairs of legs. Search 
the earth near the rows of Peas, and let me 
know if you can find any.—G. 8. S.] 


VEGETABLES. 


RAISING NEW POTATOES. 


Ir will not be a matter for surprise should 
the recent exaggerated prices said to have been 
paid for one or more varieties of Potatoes 
induce many persons who have not done so 
before to set about cross-fertilising of varieties 
during the ensuing season. There is no royal 
road to success in obtaining exceptioffilly 
superior varieties. No one can tell what any 
two, when blended together by intercrossing, 
may produce. But very much may depend on 
the nature of the varieties thus used, and 
those who may possess the best naturally have 
the advantage. But somany persons this year 
are Bromine Northern Star, Discovery, Ever- 

ood, King Edward VII., Sir John Llewellyn, 

he Factor, Ninetyfold, Cramond Blossom, 
Royal Kidney, Vermont Gold Coin, and others 
of high-class character, that amongst these can 
be found ample material for novelty produc- 
tion, and it is just as likely that any two used 


in conjunction as parents may ‘bring other |: 


Eldorados into commerce. Very much may 
depend on the varieties, it is true, but, all 
the same, comparatively haphazard crosses may 
be productive of surprises. There is yet ample 
time to see about the fertilisation of flowers, 
but, all the same, they come on rapidly. It 
would be wise if some t а were given as to 
the respective natures and merits of prospec- 
tive Potato parents, and see if one variety 
needs something about it to make it more 

rfect than it now is, what other variety, if 
its pollen be used, can give that element which 
seems thus to be lacking. If we have a warm 
summer, as seems not unlikely, lowers should 
be plentiful and pollen grains fairly abundant. 


That these grains are not so plentiful in 
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modern Potatoes as they used to be with older 
ones is certain, as plante devote all their 
strength to tuber production. Still, with care, 
enough pollen can be found to fertilise a couple 
of flowers on any one plant, and those should 


produce from 80 to 100 seeds. A. D. 


Grafting Tomato on Potato.—Will you kindly 
answer the following in your journal: Can a Tomato be 
grafted on to a Potato ?—G. THOMSON. 

[Yes. The union is effected by what is known as inarch- 
ing. When established, cut the Tomato root off and the 
Potato top, leaving the two plants growing as it might be 
one. You can have a fair crop from each.] 

Rhubarb stems.— When recently at the 
Drill Hall half-blanched stems of Rhubarb 
were shown fully 3} feet long, exclusive of 
leaves, it was thought that such growth was 
hardly to he recommended. The variety is 
assumed to be а new one, and seems to bea 
somewhat strong form of the old Victoria, but 
whilst the stems were of a pleasing bright red 
colour externally the flesh was quite white 
and flavourless. Stems showing natural 
growth from the open air have been asked for, 
when its distinctness or identity with any 
other variety may be determined. But these 
huge-stemmed Rhubarbs have no real merit. 
Almost always it is found that stems of great 
size are relatively few on a plant, whilst stems 
of less size and probably much better flavoured 
may be many. We have to look in more than 
one direction to be assured as to merit. The 
well-known Victoria is giving exceptionally 
fine stems this season, because of the thorou М 
soaking the roots got last summer and the 
consequent stout crowns produced. We have 
few better early Rhubarbs than Hawke's 
Champagne. — D. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Do the watering in the 
evening, if convenient now, from this to the 
end of August. It will be necessary, of course, 
to give a look round during the forenoon of the 
next day. During the last few days the wind 
and sun, in combination, have had a very dry- 
ing effect upon plants in pots, especially where 
the pots are full of active roots. When this 
condition is reached I think it is time to put a 
little stimulant in the water at least once a 
week, and I find it better to use it weak and 
often than give strong doses. I should con- 
sider anything over one ounce in a gallon of 
water a strong dose, and should prefer it at 
half the strength. Except in very windy 
weather, ventilation should be left on all night, 
and even in windy weather it is possible to 
leave the lights, or some of them on the 
sheltered side, open a little. "With free venti- 
lation the growth is stronger and the flowers 
last longer. On very hot days, if the floors are 
damped in the middle of the day it has an 
invigorating effect upon the plants. If there 
are climbing plants, trained under the roof, no 
other shade may be required, but this is a 
matter that may be left to individual experi- 
ence. It is quite possible to shade too much, 
especially where permanent shading is used. 
Ot the two, I think permanent shading (except 
in the case of fine-foliaged plants, which must 
be shaded) does more harm than when shade is 
dispensed with. "With abundance of ventila- 
tion night and day and a damp floor it is 
wonderful what a lot of sunshine plants will 
enjoy. I know in many instances that came 
under my notice last summer the permanent 
shading with limewash did harm, but then last 
summer was deficient in sunshine. 'This season 
may be different. This only shows how much 
must be left to individual judgment in garden- 
ing. The stove may be, to some extent, 
relieved of such plants as Bougainvilleas 
coming into flower, which do very well in the 
conservatory. Оп the other hand, Orange- 
trees and а few of the hardiest Palms may go 
outside in sheltered places, and be all the 
better for the outing. In a shady dell most of 
the greenhouse Ferns will do plunged out. 

Stove.—It is not possible to do altogether 
without fires yet, even when what are called 
cool stove plants are growing; but there are 
mild nights when the fires need not be banked 
up at all, or if kept in, only embers or ashes 
may be used. For several nights a short time 
ago the thermometer stood over 60 without 
а fire, but since the wind moved to the north 
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and north-east again the houses without fire | 


have not been over 50 at 6 o'clock in th; 
morning. This is, of course, high enough for 
all greenhouse plants, but will not do for stove 
things, or Cucumbers, or forced fruits, such 4 
Grapes, Melons, etc. I expect we shall never 
have cheap fuel again, and economy is a 
national as well as an individual duty. We 
are paying 5s. per ton more for coke than ve 
did two years ago. Some of this is, of cours, 
due to local circumstances ; but, any way, 
expenses do mount up. If a few Orchids are 
grown, as soon as growth is active new mate. 
rial in the shape of fibrous peat and chopped 
Sphagnum may 


much disturbance of the roots. Of cours, 
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be used, sometimes without . 
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when the plants are in a bad way all theold | 


material should be picked out and dead or un. 
healthy roots removed. Eucharis Lilies may 
be rested or cooled down in sections, so as ta 
always have plants in flower. If repotting is 
necessary it may be done now. 

Orchard-house.— Peaches more than most 
things seem to require circulation of air 
beneath the foliage, hence in mild weather side 
ventilation is necessary, and at this season a 
Peach-house should never be altogether closed, 
except for an hour or so after damping down 
in the afternoon. This closing with a saturated 
atmosphere warmed with sunshine swells up the 
fruits of Peaches, Plums, and other fruits, but 
a little ventilation should be given in the 
evening and left on all night. We cannot 
obtain goose well-flavoured fruit without 
good foliage, and the grower who studies the 
wants of the foliage and sees that it is fully 
exposed to the sunshine will have fine fruits 
and plenty of them.  '"Top-dressings and 
liquid-manure play an important part in all 
fruit culture under glass, and in the future 
more uttention will be given to the application 
of suitable manures to fruit-trees outside. 4 
warm dry summer is good for fruit-trees gene 
rally, but they want help to give size to the 
fruits, and this applies equally to fruits grow: 
against a south wall as well as under glas: 
Hale's Early is one of the best early Peaches, 
either in pots or planted in the border, and ıt 
is quite as good outside. 

Early Tomatoes.—A few of the bottom 
leaves may be shortened back to let in the 
sunshine, but taking off too much foliage 
reduces the value of the crop. To keep 
plants healthy there must be a fairly firm 
root-run, and the ventilation must be as free 
as possible. Top-dressings of poultry-manure 
mixed with a little g loam greatly help 
when the fruits are swelling off and ripening. 
A mulch of this kind saves later on in water- 
ing, and I have often thought that over 
watering in a loose soil has been the precursor 
of disease. Tomatoes planted now in a cool 
house will ripen in time to clear the hous 
for filling with plants in the autumn, but 1 
always prefer young sturdy plants grows 
unchecked to those starved in small pots. 

Window gardening.—Clear the window 
of all surplus plants. Anything which looks 
unhappy will recover quicker outside in the 
sweet, fresh atmosphere, and, if possible, plant 
them out with a little fresh soil round the roots. 
This is a good time to repot anything which 
wants more pot room or fresh soil Plant: 
appreciate a wash. Balsams when potted of 
will do better outside till they come ints 
flower. 


Outdoor garden.—The sowing of hardy 
biennials and perennials should not be further 
delayed. Wallflowers, when sown late, are not 
generally satisfactory, and they should not be 
sown in very rich land. A certain amount ot 
growth ripening is necessary in these and many 
other things if they are to flower in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Villa gardeners and others ате 
often puzzled to know what to do with the 
bulbs occupying the beds in which they want 
to make their summer display. Disturbance 
before the growth is ripe is a disadvantage, 
but it is often the least of two evils, as when 
taken up carefully with any soil which clings 
to them, and laid in trenches and moistened, 
they will ripen off fairly well, and it is impos- 
sible to do justice to the summer bedders if the 
bulbs are left in the ground. Daisies, Arabis,aud 
other green topped plants should be lifted and 

lan out in a cool piece of ground, and а 
little fine sifted stuff scatte over them. 
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Charred garden rubbish comes in well for this 
and saves many lives when the things are 
moved ina dry time. Beds of Violas are now 
charming, and if mulched will continue so. 
The ordinary Pansy will not compare with the 
Vidla for effectiveness, and after June becomes 
a weedy thing in comparison. 

Fruit garden.—Up to the present things 
are looking rosy in the fruit garden, and there 
will be much thinning to do, if, as seems pro- 
bable; we are to escape the severe frosts which 
frequently visit us sometimes in May. Of 
course, we are not yet out of the wood, so nets 
and other covers had better remain in a service- 
able and handy position a little longer. Dis- 
bud the young shoots of Figs and Vines on 
walls. Crowded trees very seldom bear freel 
through the wood not being properly ripéned. 
Figs outside never bear a second crop, or, 
rather, it does not ripen; therefore, it is 
important that the most should be done for the 
trst crop, and the early disbudding is an 
advantage, as pretty well ever thing depends 
upon the ripening of the wood. Where Figs 
we making gross wood, lift the roots next sea- 
son—it is too late to do it now—and work in 
some old plaster and wood-ashes. Straw- 
berries are strong and blooming freely outside, 
and on raised beds and early borders there wiil 
bea demand for moisture, with some manurial 
matter therein, Gooseberries are very abund- 
ant, and gathering the green berries for tarts, 
ete, may be carried further than usual this 
season, as the crop is heavy. Where manure 
is plentiful it will be an advantage to mulch 
(ooseberries, Black Currants, and Raspberries 
now to keep the moisture in the ground. 


Vegetable garden.—Celery in most 
gardens is an important crop. Trenches should 
te prepared and the early white kinds set out. 
Celery should be grown from the beginning 
without a check. In planting in the trenches 
з little short manure over the roots of the 
plants is a great help in keeping the roots cool 
and moist. In inferior land do not make the 
trenches too deep, and blend the manure with 
the soil at the bottom. The plants of the 
Turnip-rooted Celery are raised in the same 
way a3 the ordinary crop, only the seeds need 
uot be sown quite so early, and, of course, the 
rows of plants are set out on the surface, and, 
as very httle earthing up is done, the distance 
between the rows need not exceed 2 feet. 
Where stewed or cooked Celery is appreciated, 
the Turnip-rooted kind should be grown in 
quantity. If Tomatoes have been well har- 
dened by exposure they will be better in the 
ground than starving in small pots. Those who 
want good Brussels Sprouts should set out the 
ürt batch of plants. The early planted lot 
хауз has the best and finest sprouts. If 
small юше are wanted the planting may be 
delayed. Thin all vegetable crops in good 
time, leaving, of course, the best and strongest 
plants, Nothing pays better for surface- 
dressing than Onions. If more help is wanted 
inthe way of nourishment or if there are any 
maggots in the garden, give a dressing of soot 
ind nitrate of soda. E. НоврАү. 


THE COMING WHHEK'8 WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 6th.—Made a further sowing of late 
Marrow Peas. We may make another sowing 
af Autocrat about the middle of the month, 
and then fall back upon second earlies. We 
yenerally gather a second crop of good 
irm the earlier sown Marrows by keeping all 
pods picked before they get old and mulching 
Ше ground on each side of them. If we are 
"ort of manure we use anything we can get, 
or, аз a last resource, keep the surface loose. 
Planted more Brussels Sprouts and Celery in 
trenches, 

June 7th.--Planted out а part of stock of 
Aram Lilies. Shifted on young Ferns and 
Cyclamens. Planted out old Cyclamens in 
prepared bed on north side of wall. These 
will be potted up in August; they will do 
treated thus, and make good plants in 6-inch 
pts. Planted several groups in sheltered 
tarts of the lawn of sub-tropical plants, in- 
cluding Cannas, onias, Aloes, etc. Several 
lange Palms, American Aloes, and Dracenas 
lave been moved out to sheltered spots on the 
шїп and plunged. 
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June 8th. —Repotted Palms and Aspidistras ; 
the young rowths of the latter are coming up 
thickly, and a few of the old leaves have been 
cut away to make room. Cucumbers in houses 
have been top-dressed with good loam, with a 
little artificial manure mixed therewith. 
Cucumbers do better when the soil has some 
body in it; they do not make so much soft 
growth, but they bear better. Tomatoes are 
growing freely, and require frequent attention 
in removing side-shoots and tying leaders. 
kiguid maniro is given once a week. 

June 9th.—Thinned Carrots, Beet, Onions, 
and Salsify. Mulched Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers. Gave Mushroom-beds 
outside a good watering, the water containing 
some stimulant. All newly-planted things are 
watered in the evening, and the soil stirred up 
with the hoe early next morning before the sun 
has lifted up all the moisture. There is plenty 
of early Potatoes now, and as fast as the 
ground is cleared New Zealand Spinach and 
other things are planted. 

June 10th.—Mulched fruit-trees in pots in 
orchard-house. Young wood of Plums in pots 
has been pinched to four leaves. Peaches will 
be left a little longer. The garden engine is 
used every warm afternoon. This keeps down 
red-spider, and gives an impetus to the 
swelling fruit. The fruit has been gathered 
from the earliest Peach-house, and the trees 
receive a good wash every week. The borders 
are kept moist, and the ventilation is free night 
and day. Sowed a few more Sweet Peas, 

June 11th.—There is a good deal of staking 
and tying to do among herbaceous plants, 
which must not be neglected. Ponies are 
lovely now ; they take time to make strong 
flowering roots, but they will then go on for a 
long time without giving any trouble beyond a 
slight top-dressing occasionally in the autumn. 
The autumn is the best time to move. I find 
that Madonna Lilies are best when planted in 
rather gritty soil, with the bulbs only just 
covered. Deep planting has had in my case a 
bad effect. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Market garden claim.—Two years ago I took an 
acre of ground as market garden land, and I was to have a 
lease for five years if the place answered. I lost £2 by it 
the first year, and this year I only just cleared my rent. 
I made a Strawberry bed (600 plants) last year, but, of 
course, got no fruit. The new tenant enters on May 28th. 
Can I claim, under the Market Gardeners’ Act, compen- 
sation for the Strawberry bed ?— GALA WATER. 


[You do not say whether or no you have any 
written agreement of tenancy. If the place 
was let to you on a written agreement in which 
it was described as a market garden, or if you 
have written permission to cultivate it or treat 
it as à market garden, you may claim under 
the Act in question compensation for the 
Strawberry bed from your landlord. If you 
have no such written permission or contract, 
you can make no claim under the statute in 
question, but you may claim under local 
custom if that custom gives compensation for 
Strawberry beds.—K. C. T.] Р 





BIRDS. 


Bullfinch moulting badly (С. Т. ).— 
This trouble often arises from general debility. 
Bullfinches being very susceptible to the 
influence of heat, which affects them injuri- 
ously, should never be kept in a high artificial 
temperature. It would be worth while to try 
the experiment of keeping your bird in a cool 
room, quite free from artificial heat. No harm 
would arise—probably great benefit. As to 
feeding, it would be well toscald the Rape-seed 
with boiling-water, afterwards drying it in a 
cloth—the scalding takes away its natural 
acidity. This should form the staple diet. А 
few Hemp seeds may be given daily, and a little 
Canary seed now and then. Give occasionally 
a piece of Apple or boiled Carrot, also a few 
ripe Privet berries when obtainable. You, of 
course, supply your bird with grit-sand. The 
fine sand so ай used for strewing the 
floors of cages is of no service, as birds must 
have small stones in the gizzard, or their health 
soon fails. То form a tonic, the old-fashioned 
plan of keeping а rusty nail in the drinking- 
water is much to be recommended. A little 
bread-and-milk, sweet and newly prepared, 
may be given daily.—S. S. С. 





CORRESPONDENOH. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Ferns under stage (W. G.).—You are not likely 
to have any success with Ferns under a stage, which, as 
you say, would be subject to drip from plants on the 
stage. You might get them to exist for а time (not 
flourish), but nothing more. 


Tennis lawn, Moss in (Booagh).—Your only 
remedy is, early in the autumn, to have the ground 
thoroughly well drained, as stagnant moisture is at the 
root of the evil. Having had this done, you should get 
the ground dug and well manured, as it is evidently very 
poor, and then, when it has settled, relay with good turt, 
or in the April of 1905 have it sown out, using good seed, 
and not that from a hay-loft, which is, as a rule, full of 
weed seeds, 


Genista fragrans after blooming (J. Е. В. B.). 
—This should be cut back directly it has done flowering, 
and as soon as the young shoots produced after pruning 
are from } inch to } inch in length the plants should be 
repotted, after which keep them close for a time until 
they begin to grow, when they may be stood on a coal- 
ash-bed in the open air and well attended to with water 
during the summer. Take them indoors early in the 
autumn, keeping them in an airy house and well up to the 
glass. 


Rose Marechal Niel cankered (Enquirer, 
В. N.),—There is no known cure for canker, If the tree is 
badly affected, replace with a healthy young specimen. 
We have known plants to last many years with the 
cankerous growth upon them. If the cankered part is 
near the ground, put soil around the part, but if the Kose 
is budded on a standard Brier, you might try some Moss 
bound well over the cankered part. This has been known 
to stay the progress oí the disease. If you can afford some 
artificial heat to your plant, do so at once, and apply 
plenty of atmospheric moisture. This will induce new 
wood if the roots are healthy and the canker has not 
developed too much, and you should have plenty of bloom 
next year. 


Chrysanthemums, stopping and timing 
(J. Н. R.).—Any plants in your collection that have not 
yet developed the break bud should be pinched at once, 
and first crown-buds retained on the subsequent shoots 
that form. When we advised you earlier in the year we 
believe we gave you the dates for “stopping,” and if your 
plants were in good order at the time, the plants should 
develop the buds satisfactorily. However, should the 
first ** crown" buds of those plants recommended for 
retaining second ''crowns" not develop the former by 
the last week in June, pinch out the points of the 
shoots and retain the first buds subsequently forming. 


Hollyhock disease (C. G. E.).—Your Hollyhock 
leaves have been, unfortunately, attacked by the fungus, 
which has been very destructive to this plant for many 
years. Pick off all the affected leaves at once, and burn 
them if the plants are not badly attacked. "The best plan, 
in bad cases, is to pull up the affected plants and destroy 
them. Any plants that do not appear to be severely 
attacked should be syringed freely with soapy water to 
which a liberal quantity of flowers of sulphur has been 
added. The sulphur will settle at the bottom of the 
vessel, and must be frequently stirred when the mixture 
is being applied. 

Lilium candidum failing (W. А. T.).—There 
is, obviously, something not congenial to the full develop- 
ment and flowering of the variety of which you send 
sample. In the first place, the bulb sent is not of flower- 
ing size, and the fact of the radical leaves ‘‘ quickly dying 
down" would appear to give the cue to the whole matter. 
These basal leaves in the case of healthy bulbs remain 

for several months, and, appearing in early autumn, 
isappear with the coming of the flower-spike. It is pro- 
bahle the soil does not suit the variety, or possibly the 
drainage is bad, and we would place the bulbs of the non- 
flowering variety in a higher and drier place with better 
drainage. You could gather them together in groups, dig 
out the soil 2 feet deep, insert clinkers or brick-bats to 
6 inches deep, for drainage, incorporate quite a fourth part 
sand or grit with the soil, and, finally, replant the bulbs 
quite near the surface in a sunny place. This may be 
done in dune or July. We notice the bulb sent is very 
poorly rooted, and this alone would be responsible for 
much. We fear such bulbs will,not flower until their size 
is much increased. 


Plants for cold greenhouse (Nothgourb).— 
Where а greenhouse has to be kept bright at all seasons 
except January and February, it will be necessary to have 
another structure or two in order to draw supplies there- 
from. Still, vou can succeed fairly well by potting some 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissi, Scilla sibirica, and 
other bulbous plants in the autumn, and keeping them 
out-of-doors till the new year, by which time the pots will 
be full of roots, and you may count on a good display of 
these things in the spring. Then hardy shrubs treated in 
a similar fashion, such as Azaleas, Lilacs, Deutzia gracilis, 
Spiræa confusa, and so on, will add variety to the display. 
For the summer a great many plants may be utilised, but 

rhaps the most suitable for you will such things as 

elargoniums of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved section, both of 
which bloom continuously, Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, 
Lantanas, Petunias, Heliotrope, and similar subjects, all 
of which can be obtained at a very cheap rate from some 
of the many advertisers in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. With 
attention these will keep up the display till summer is 
well advanced, or even till autumn sets in, when a few 
plants of Lilium speciosum, potted in the early part of the 
year and grown out-of-doors, will impart a- pleasing 
variety.  Autuinn is essentially the season for Chrysan- 
themums, and you must principally depend upon them, 
whileSalviasplendens (scarlet) and Salvia Pitcheri (blue) will 
yield additional shades of colour. Roman Hyacinths 
potted at the end of August will come on gradually and 
flower in December or January, according to the tempera- 
ture maintained. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lilac for early flowering (Nothgourb).—The 
variety of Lilac most commonly grown for early flowering 
is the single white Marie Legraye, but all of the different 
forms will readily conform to this mode of treatment, 
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The principal reason that Marie Legraye is so generally 
employed is that it will flower more freely in a small state 
than most of the others.- Plants intended for forcing 
need to be grown in an open, sunny spot, in order to 
ensure as dwarf a growth and as great a profusion of 
flower-buds as possible, as they are always more appreci- 
ated than taller specimens. Even large bushes of the 
common Lilac will, if set with flower-buds, bloom well 
under glass, but in their case a lofty house js necessary 
for their development. In the case of a cold greenhouse, 
you cannot, of course, expect them to flower very early, 
yet they will bloom sooner than those out-of-doors, and 
are sure to be weleome. We should not advise you to 
take them under glass till the month of January, as they 
will be better out-of-doors up to then. Besides the variety 
above mentioned, others that are largely grown for early 
flowering are alba grandiflora, single white, with larger 
blooms than Marie Legraye; Charles X., a deep lilac- 
tinted kind ; and Mme. Lemoine, whose flowers are white 
and double. It is, however, somewhat less free flowering 
than the others. The Persian, both white and coloured, 
may also be treated in the same way. After flowering, if 
the plants are required another year, they must be gradu- 
ally hardened off and plunged outside during the summer, 
taking care that they are throughout that period kept 
well supplied with water. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes failing (John Withams).—It is not at all 
to be wondered that your plants have failed in the way 
you say, seeing you have used so much rank and green 
manure, If too much rank manure is buried in the soil, 
as you seem to have done, the plants will rush up with 
gro33, sappy shoots and very large leaves, the blooms as a 
result failing to set, while the plants will be very liable to 
disease. Start them in fresh loamy soil, with very little 
manure, and reserve.the feeding until the fruit has set 
and begun to swell. Then is the time to top-dress with 
rich food, such as horse-droppings or cow-manure and a 
little loam; or you may use guano or other artificial 
manure and wash well in. 


Artificial manure (T. S.).—As you are unable to 
Obtain stable or farmyard manure, can you get horse 
droppings gathered from the roads as the next best 
thing, mixing with them all descriptions of decomposing 
garden refuse and soot? Material of that description 
turned two or three times, and allowed to be a fortnight 
between each turning, makes capital manure. If, how- 
ever, you have to depend solely on what are called arti- 
ficial or chemical manures, then you should obtain bone- 
flour or superphosphate, kainit and sulphate of ammonia 
in about equal parts. Well crush it on a hard floor, then 
mix it and use at the rate of about 4 Ib. to 5 Ib. per rod of 
ground, dressing it equally over it and at once hoeing it 
in. The sulphate dissolves at once, and crops speedily 
utilise it. The other ingredients.are slower in action. 
As a rule, it is best, to apply those in February and the 
sulphate later after plant growth has begun, For manure 
merchants consult our advertising columns. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





W. Davies.—We do not wonder at your Asters failing in 
such soil as you send. They want a rich soil, with plenty 
of leaf-mould and manure іп it.--—Jonathan Knowles.— 
Select the strongest of the bulbs, and pot in the usual 
way. These will probably flower. You can grow the 
others on into blooming size, but seeing Ixias are 80 cheap 
you should get some fresh ones in.——H. Marshall. —A 
perennial. See note as to culture in the issue of June 20th, 
1903, p. 198. — St. George's. —No. The Asparagus foliage 
will draw the leaves up and spoil the plante. The salt, 
too, will injure them.—-— West Park. —We have never seen 
or heard of a white Crown Imperial.——J. Hervey.—The 
injury to the Rosebuds is due to cold weather, as very 
probably you have had frost. The buds will comejll right 
as the weather improves. The same cause will account for 
the Delphiniums. As for the Phloxes, they have evidently 
been planted too deeply. Н. N.—The proportion 
recorhmended is 4 Ib, of the sulphate of iron to a gallon of 
water.——Mrs. B.—Evidently the house has not been ven- 
tilated early enough, and the sun has caught the leaves on 
which moisture has condensed, and burnt them.—— A. H. 
Rydon.—Kindly send the flowers again. You are 
evidently keeping the Allamanda too cold. & is very 
difficult to say, however, from the meagre details you 

ive us as to how you are growing it.——Saundersfoot .— 
Ve know of no book such as you inquire about.——N. К. 
— 1, See article re *‘ Blistered Peach leaves" in our issue of 
May 14th, p. 143. 2, Are you quite sure that your Lilacs 
have not been grafted. If so, the suckers you refer to are 
only the common Privet.——R. D. O'Brien.—We have 
never seen a tree in such a filthy state from scale, and if it 
were ours we would not hesitate to root it out and burn 
it, as it will be impossible to clean it. Azalea mollis is 
raised from cuttings, also by grafting and from seed.—— 
Perplexed.—You give us no particulars as to your culture, 
but we should say that the plants want repotting. You 
are killing the roots by feeding with guano water, seein: 
that, as you say, the plants аге not pot-bound.——Fungoid. 
—The cause of the fungus-growth you send is bad drain- 
age. The subsoil of the lawn is, evidently, quite water- 
logged. Have the lawn thoroughly drained, and the 
trouble will disappear.——Close.—The trouble is most cer- 
tainly due to frost, as you suggest, seeing, too, that it is 
во common in your district. Colwood.—See reply to 
“а. B." re “Black aphis on Cherries” in our issue of 
Feb. 13th of this year, p. 622, which may be had of the 
publisher, post free, for 14d. —— W. P. Curley.—Try and 
perpetuate the sport, if you can, but we doubt very much 
its coming true from seed.—— Don.—Have you examined 
the soil? We think there must be some slugs at the crown 
of the plant, which are eating off the shoots.——R. О. 
Greening.—1, Try mulching the plants and giving a good 
soaking of water. The plants are evidently dry at the 
roots. 2, The Apple-shoot is eaten up with mildew. Тһе 
roots of the tree are evidently in an uncongenial soil. 
Try syringing with an insecticide in which sulphur forms 
а large proportion, but you will have to lift the tree in the 
autumn and bring the roots nearer surface.——Manyong. 
—1 and 2, Kindly say whether you want the plants to be 
permanent or only for the summer months. In such a 
position we fear you will get few plants to flower well, if 
at all. 3, The Holly would be as good as anything you 











could have.——4. G. McLaren.—lf you want to build a 
house for retarding plants, cte., you must be prepared to 
spend a good deal of money in the way of putting down 
refrigerating plant. Such a place as you mention would 
be of no use whatever, ——6Gooseberry Pest, —Syringe the 
bushes well with Quassia extract or a solution of Quassia 
and soft-soap.——J. G. K.—If you cut away the strong 
shoots you will only increase the evil, and the only 
remedy you have is to root-prune the tree early in the 
autumn before the leaves have fallen.——Pvoutx.—You 
should ask a builder in your neighbourhood, —— H yacinth. 
—fHyacinths are increased by offsets from the bulbs, 
which are produced by what is known in Holland as 
“crossing,” that is, cutting the bulbs across the bottom 
into divisions, and “hollowing” or scooping out the bulbs. 
——А. M. V.—Consult our advertisement columns. We 
find an old table-knife as handy as апу. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. Booth.—Evidently one of 
the dwarf Phloxes. We would like to see better specimen 
sent in a small box, and not crushed up in a letter. 
J. Edwards,—Probably Sparmannia africana, but hard to 
say from a dried-up leaf as you send. —— Evelyn,—Impos- 
sible to name from one tiny leaf only.—Septiiaus Ellis. 
—Kerria japonica fl..pl. Usually planted against walls, 
but may he grown as а bush.——A. Warrington.—Ghent 
Azalea. Requires a peaty soil.— -Kelvedon,—Erigeron 
sp. Kindly give us some idea as to height of plant.—— 
W. T. Hyde.—Cannot say from leaves only.~— 








S. Watts.—Akebia quinata.——.M. Malcolison.—1, Amel- | 
anchier canadensis; 2, Pyrus Aria.—— Mrs. Hartley.— | 
Pittosporum Mayi.——Mrs. Fraser.—1, Saxifraga cwspi- | 
tosa ; 9, Saxifraga muscoides Rhci, fine form ; 3, Saxifraga 
cespitosa, var. ; 4, Saxifraga muscoides; 5, Saxifraga 
muscoides Rhei,— —Littlecot.—1, Saxifraga hypnoides ; 2, | 
The Cypress Spurge (Euphorbia Cyparisia) ; 3, Saxifraga | 
muscoides Rhei; 4, Saxifraga Wallacei; 5, Ribes | 
aureum.—— Miss Horton.—Kindly send better speci- 
mens, and number each one.——J. Е. White.—1 
Paulownia imperialis; 2, Specimen insufficient.—— 
Messing.—Coronilla Emerus.——C. S. W. F.—A curious 
malformation of the Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa). —— 
Lamyplight.—lxia variety. Yes, can be grown in the 
open in a light soil with a due south aspect, and if 
against а wall all the better. —— Kinnaird.—Blue flower, 
Orobus vernus; pink flower, Helichrysum macranthum. 
Rose, Rosa Polyantha.—H. C. Francis.—1, Diplacus 
glutinosus ; 2, Streptosolen Jamesoni; 3, Libonia flori- 
bunda; 4, Sedum Ewersi; 5, Araucaria excelsa.—— | 
W.J. Thomas,—1, Agave Americana variegata ; 2, Fire | 
Thorn (Crategus Pyracantha).——Mrs. R. Fernie.— | 
1, The common Pear (Pyrus communis); 2, Narcissus | 
juncifolius.——H/. G. Purvis.—1, Weigela rosea. Mrs. 
Lloyd.—Rhamnus вр, 











Datatognes received.—F. Newbrook, Somerby, 
Barnetby, Lincoln.— List of Chrysanthemums, ete. 








POTTING SHEDS 


Specially constructed Building 
at hitherto unheard-of Prices. 
Constructed 
of strong 
framing, 
covered with 
g-in. match- 
boarding, 
door 3ft. wide, 
Т fitted with 
strong hinges 
e and lock, win- 
dow whole 
length of one 
| ' side, glazed 
with 21-0z. 
glass and part 
floor and potting 




















to open. Complete, with stron; 


bench under window. CASH PRICES, f.o.r. Reading: 
8ft. by 6ft. by 7ft. to ridge £2 17 6 
10ft. by Sft. by Sift. n 5 26 
12ft. by 8ft. by 9ft. — ,, 6 6 0 


PLAIN GARDEN SHEDS, TOOL HOUSES, 
&c., ata FEW SHILLINGS each. 
GARDEN FRAMES. | 
500 only to be sold at these prices to clear stock. 


Con- 


of 1-іп 
board- 
ing on 
strong 
frames, 





1 
mortised and tenoned ; each light fitted with handle, a. 
including 2loz. glass throughout. Painted one coat. 
Height of frame, 22 in. at back and 11 in. at front. 








CASH PRIC ecurely packed, and f.o.r. Reading: 
1 Light, 6ft. by 4ft.. А $; 41 +4 6 
2 „ 8ft. by 6ft.. "P ve JV M be m 


3 ,, 126. by 6ft.. * ir .. 916 6 

GARDEN LIGHTS ONLY.—6ft. by 4ft., made of well- 
asoned deal, unglazed, each. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free by request. 


BROWNE & LILLY, Lro. 


Greyfriars Works, READING. 









(GARDEN NETTING, Tanned Waterproof.— 
а ay eed die bes 

fa. and 4s, 6d. Any sine wade, sts and ‘Samples free. 

SPASHETT & OO.. Net Mannfactorara, Lowesatott. 


NETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, во 


useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7s. 6d. 
carriage paid. I donot require payment till you have received 
and approved of the netting. standards for same. 
9 ft. long. la. each.—H. J. GASSON. Net. Worka. Rva 


RMY BLUCHERS ! ARMY BLUCHERS !! 
—4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; very best leather 
soles; will gend one pair, any size, post free for 5s. 6d. Cash 
returned if not approved f.—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


v БИРЕСЕ Rn" 


Now is the time for buying. Our stock of Gar- 
den Hose is of reliable English make, good 
quality Rubber and specially woven canvas, 

60-ft. lengths (without fittings), from 126, 


ARDEN SEAT 


AND TABLES. 


Our selection of Garden Seats, Chairs, and 
Tables is most varied. Prices of Chaira ranging 
from 23 upwards. Our List will interest you. 


ARDEN TENT 


Tents for the Garden and Seaside are illus- 

trated in our Catalogue, in various designs 

and sizes, at lowest prices for cash. As the 

demand during holiday season and hot 

weather is very heavy, orders should be 
placed early. 


OU WILL 
SAVE MONEY « 


By sending for our 


CATALOGUE or . . 
CARDEN REQUISITES, 


which contains illustrations of all Requisites 
for the Garden at lowest possible prices. 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 





{GARDEN HOSE.) 


ENETFINK«C' 


Dept. “G,” 107 and 108, 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
^A 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following 12% 


12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20by14' byl 
l4by10  16by12 18 by 14 Wby 16 Why ls 
16bylO0 18 by 12 18 by 16 24byló 241у8 
100 feet boxes 100 feet, boxes 3rds quality, 
duh iroa s} 12/- “athe, ош. ) 14/6 ui per ютен» 


NorE.— Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above pris, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines.—3 by 5 257. 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 10s. ; 21-02., 12& per Ыл, 
1з. extra for 3rds. tty, 28 ib, 2s. 64. Paint, Sash- 
bars, Nails and Felt, Iron and Zine 
Gutters, Oil and from stock Г 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is #1 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), саге 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition b 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do we 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ws 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with 50 b 

lease write for wholesale prices . В. BINSON, 

holesale Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 31, oor-lane 
London, Е.С. Continuous advertiser in this paper iot 
over 14 years. 


WEEDS! WEEDSI! WEEDS!!! 
В Опе application of Harrison's " Reliable’ 


BERE Шерт ар 
a үев, 
Killer for Daie, Piante El 
or n, 
lion in Lawns, Brightens the Gravel. 


Immense saving in Labour. 


1 Gallon, 2/8, drum, 9d., carriage %L; 
2 Gallons, 5/4, drum, 1/3, carriage l:i 
Б Gallons, 19/-, drum, 3/-, carriage paid 
10 Galions, 21/6, drum, 5/-, carriage paid 
40 Gallons, 75/-, cask, 5/-, carriage pid. 
Irish Orders are mot subject to thet 
terms, but are paid to any English Port. Full prix 

Uf returned in good condition, 


N.B.—In the prices of the above a note that this 
Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, 

strength. One gallon mixed with 50 Gallons of water Wil 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards ¢, y. 


There is no smell to this Weed Killer. 


GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist 
“G” Dept., 118, Broad Street, READING. 
Testimonials on application. 











сатті 
allowed for all drums and casks, 
carriage paid within two months, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE HARDINESS OF PLANTS. 


Masi banks for your note in GARDENING, in 
which you recommend me to try the Lawson 
Cypress and the Monterey Pine, but, in looking 
ap these trees in the ** English Flower Garden,” 
I find they are said not to be perfectly hardy, 
which makes me a little afraid of failure, as, 
though so far south, my experience is that I 
cannot have as tender plants here as I had 
formerly in а garden on the east coast, in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. There I found the 
beautiful Eceremocarpus and the Passion- 
‘lowers were perfectly hardy. I had a hedge of 
Sweet Verbena, vearly covered with its deli- 
‘ate plumes of blossom, whose perfume I think 
even more exquisite than that of the leaves. 
Ihad a Cytisus which had to be kept within 
,i»mds after reaching about 7 feet, though I 
"кеа spoiling its beautiful feathery form, 
covered spring and autumn with golden 
blossom; but, since coming here I have lost two 
plants of Ессгетосагриѕ and two Passion- 
lowers, and, though I am about to experiment 
mith a Cytisus, I dread its fate. I can only 
utribute the difference to the excessive damp 
"и this neighbourhood, which causes even а 
Sight amount of frost to do more harm than it 
кой if the ground were drier ; in fact, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is this more than 
the actual cold of our climate that prevents our 
aving many beautiful plants in perfection that 
do well in places on the continent, where there 
%, perhaps, more frost than we have, but less 
damp, Î am confirmed іп this view by my 
стрепіепсе of last winter, which I spent in 
Put, The night temperature there was fre- 
quently far lower than I am accustomed to 
hete~far below freezing point—and, to make 
it more trying, the fall was more rapid than 
anything we have in England—quite 20 degs. 
in two hours, and a corresponding sudden rise 
? the morning. I have noticed a change of 
I degs. within half an hour, but it was incom- 
Ау drier, and so the frost did not appear 
to have the same effect, as I judged by the la 
7 Palma, Vines, Magnolias of various sorts, of the 
’ re of forest trees, huge Camellia bushes, and 
"het plants which with us would be small 
shes under a south wall, or else under glass. 
All this, however, did not compensate, to my 
mind, for the want of the wild reenery, 
"ow wndergrowth, and delicate wild flowers, 
aes make а British wood in spring the 
oveliest, sight in Nature, scrubby Box, Holly, 
nd а few coarse wild flowers being the oly 
wdergrowth of the wild woods, unless you 
Practrate quite into the remoter places. I 
неад if your other readers agree with me as 
"n e bad effects of damp cold rather than dry 
#1! The winds, too, in Pau were simply 
Manning, E. WELLAND. 
Cork, Ireland, 





Achillea The Pearl.—Owing to the 
E ^ freedom with which this beautiful 
""*75wort blossoms, its value for use in 
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bouquets, wreaths, and crosses, and the fact | specimens. 
row in almost any soil that is fairly | you may employ not only any mossy kinds you 


that it will Ё 
moist, should ensure its admittance into every 
arden. It is a plant which grows rapidly and 


is easily increased by division of roots in the | Geum, S. Guthrieana, ete. 
autumn or early spring; more than this, its available some of the M 


flowers, which are produced in clusters, are, I 
find, very convenient for placing in shallow 
bowls for table decoration. Asa pure white, 
neat blossom amongst hardy plants, it is worth 
encouraging, and it remains good for several 
weeks. -- LEAHURST. 





SAXIFRAGAS FOR ROCKY WALL. 
I suovuup be very glad if yon could give me any informa- 
tion on growing Saxifragas? I wish to grow them in the 
crevices of a rocky wall. Will vou be so good as to tell me 
what kinds would be most suitable, what soil suits them 
best, if they are easily raised from seed, nnd, if so, when 
it should be sown ?—HEREFCRD, 

[You would have materially assisted your 
own endeavours, and, incidentally, our selection 
of suitable kinds, had you given a few more 

articulars, not least among which should have 

en the aspect of the wall. For example, a 
low wall with north aspect would grow many 
kinds, including some of the ‘‘mossy " section, 
and the opposite side would be best suited to 
the encrusted members of the group. In either 
case there should be an nmple provision of soil 
into which the roots of the plants could pene- 
trate, for nothing tends to success-so much as 
this, with ample openings or ledges for the 
plants. Given these, there is not much dift- 
culty in establishing many things; indeed, if 
the structure itself is adapted to the require- 
ments of the plants, the chief difficulty is over- 
come. Much the worst type of wall to deal 
with is the ordinarily + built brick wall, 
that, with its narrow courses of brick 
and less than j-inch joints, affords but 
small scope for plants generally. Still, even 
here a few things will thrive, as Alyssum, 
Aubrietia, Achillea, and a few others. 
Walls of this character are best planted in 
autumn, when the moisture-laden atmosphere 
greatly assists the plants. We note you refer 
to a “rocky wall," and if of the sandstone or 
one of the oolitic formation it will be well 
suited to plant growing. Indeed, there is no 
class of wall more suited to plant growing than 
the stone-wall fences so frequent in the shires 
near your district. As to whether seeds or 
plants are best, we say the latter without hesi- 
tation, since it is difficult to obtain seeds of 
the better species generally, and if obtainable 
the progress is exceedingly slow. On the other 
hand; Р you obtain good plants from the nur- 
series, many can be divided at the outset, and 
planted in the wall in groups, as you would 
seedlings, a much better result will be secured. 
We emphasise the desirability for planting 
quite small bits, even though such bits are not 
more than 2 inches asunder, simply because 
these take root more readily than large tufts. 
As to soil, any free mixture of loam, grit, and 
finely-pounded mortar rubbish will do quite 
well for any of the encrusted section, a gritty 
loam for all else. In such instances as 
these the position counts for more than the soil. 
You ask for Saxifragas only, and we think the 
wall will be too long a time without flowering 


If any portion is shaded or moist 


prefer, but S. granulata pl, which we have 
seen in dry sandstone walls, S. umbrosa, S. 
If large spaces are 
aseas may be 
inserted. Of the encrusted kinds, the follow- 
ing are most useful: *5. Aizoon rosularis, *S. 
Hostii, S. ligulata, *S. catalannica (a most 
effective kind in winter), *S. longifolia, the 
grent Pyrenean Saxifrage (this species is in 
large single rosettes, and probably openings 
large enough to take pot plants will in this 
case be necessary), "S. pyramidalis, *S. apicu- 
lata, *S. Boydii alba, *S. Burseriana, *S. corio- 
phylla, *S. marginata, *S. cochlearis, *S. Salo- 
moni, S. Churchilli, *S. carinthiaca, 8. incrus- 
tata, "S. pectinata, “S, севіа, *S. valdensis, 
also called S. cochlearis minor, and others. If 
you are really forming a rocky wall of Saxi- 
fragas we specially recommend a large group 
of each kind preceded by an asterisk. 8. 
Cymbalaria is a pretty yellow-flowered trailinz 
kind.] 


GOLD-LACED AND FANCY 

POLYANTHUSES. 
WnirsrT specially encouraged by prizes at the 
annual show of the National Auricula Society 
in London, the total of plants set up for prizes 
of the old gold.laced section at the recent 
show were nine only, being shown in three 
threes, certainly a very poor contribution 
indeed. It does not seem to be worth while to 
include in a schedule a class or classes for 
plants that so few grow, and even when shown 
are of so insignificant a kind. On the other 
hand, the best of the Fancy or Border Polyan- 
thuses show in single plants more bloom and 
far more effect than were found in a Шће gold- 
laced plants put together. Some years have 
lapsai since we have seen such a show of these 
beautiful hardy border flowers, every one of 
which had been wintered outdoors, and had 
been lifted from the open ground into the pots 
in which they were staged. Many of these 
were 8-inch pots, and the plants and heads of 
bloom were of corresponding size. Those from 
Farnham, Surrey, which in two classes took 
first prizes, were from a sowing made in the 
autumn of 1902. 

It is with the grower the usual rule to sow 
seed in shallow pans or boxes in a cool-house or 
frame towards the end of August whilst the 
seeds, not long ripened, are quite fresh. In 
such case the germination is excellent and the 

rowth much quicker than is seen if the seeds 
К kept over till the following spring. The 
plants remain in the seed-boxes during the 
winter, are in February dibbled up morethinly 
into other boxes, and from these, then quite 
strong and well rooted, are planted out into the 
open ground in April So treated they root 
deeply, withstand summer heat, and make 
extra fine plants to bloom during the followin 
spring. Whilst it is yet good time.to sow sed 
either on good soil out-of-doors where it can be 
shaded and watered till growth begins, or, 
better still, in shallow pans or boxes stood in a 
cold-frame, it should be the intention: of the 
grower also to order new seed to be sent in 
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July or August, and to sow at once then also 
for succession. Once good flowering plants 
are obtained, it is quite open to anyone having 
them to mark the best or those they most like 
when in bloom, and to save seed from them. 
It is a good plan tosave separately from white, 
yellow, and red, as by so doing there is the 
etter prospect that these colours will be 
equally produced. If taste runs in favour of 
light colours, let those dominate. If reds, 
purples, and crimsons be preferred, save from 
those. Avoid flowers having large staring 
centres, and especially those with heavy 
orange or buff shades. The centre of a good 
flower should be small, lemon or clear yellow 
in colour, be well defined, and have a broad 
ground of white, yellow, or dark hue round it. 
Specially the stems should be erect. 
A. D. 


ANNUAL LARKSPURS. 





Ir would be invidious to attempt to draw a 
comparison between the tall spikes of the 
perennial Larkspurs and 
the dwarf forms of the an- 
nual sorts, inasmuch as 
they are both beautiful, 
though differing in type. 
The former are useful as 
back row plants їп borders 
of herbaceous subjects or 
grouped in the foreground 
of shrubs ; the latter serve 
a purpose amongst dwarf 
plants in a border or in beds 
on lawns. The annexed 
illustration of the annual 
variety depicts Webb's En- 
sign, a new form, with a 
branching habit of growth, 
and producing fine spikes 
of bloom in many shades of 
colour. These annual Lark- 
spurs are as easily raised 
from seed as any other 
half-hardy annuals, either 
in a greenhouse in February 
or March in pans of light 
soil, or a little later they 
may be raised in a cold- 
frame. Only give them a 
sunny situation in the gar- 
den and seldom is it they 
fail. I have met many 
who tell me that they can- 
not grow Sweet Rockets, 
and I think that these are 
an extremely good substi- 
tute, with the additional 
advantage of possessing 
charming colours. Those 
who have never given these 
useful annuals a trial and 
are unable to procure plants 
may yet be in time by sow- 
ing seed at once under 
glass. My own opinion with 
regard to them is that they 
are really more serviceable 
in a garden than Ten-week 
Stocks, as they are much 
more enduring 
WooDBASTWICK. 


` GARDEN EDGINGS. 





THERE are not many gardens without cdging | 


plants to the beds and borders; in fact, the 
majority of people would consider their 
arrangements lacked completeness if from end 
to end some neat-growing subjects were not 
represented. Particularly does this apply to 
those gardens where the bedding-out system 
reigns supreme, as it is there where probabl 

the greatest variety of plants is employed: 
Lobelia, Ageratum, Pyrethrum aureum, Eche- 
verias, Alternantheras, etc., are some that are 
met with every year, all of which entail a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, and in many 
instances are an annual source of expense. Ir 
borders where hardy plants are cultivated 
straight lines of edging plants are not so much 
in evidence, neither do they seem to be needed. 
I have noticed that instead of this many 
dwarf-growing subjects in clumps are used, and 
the effect, in my opinion, is enhanced. For 
my own part, I would rather see a clump of 
Tufted Pansies full of bloom, with a space left 
between its neighbour, than the most faultless 





line of Lobelia. It should be remembered that | it is attractive— but this also has a bad reputa- 


Tufted Pansies may be easily increased by cut- | tion for fostering slu 
tings struck in a cold-frame in October, and, | is practised, one of 


gs. Where spring bedding 
the prettiest edgings is to 


what is, perhaps, best of all, supply quantities | be found in Myosotis alpestris, a blue Forget. 
of bright blossoms that are very pretty, and | me-not, which does well if planted where its 


may be used with such good effect in bowls | 
and vases. This raises the question of hardy | 
edgings, and I think I am justified in saying 
that amongst them we have many not only of 
much value from a flowering point of view, but, 
when the blooming time is past, that look neat 
and trim. What of Pinks? Could we have 
sweeter-smelling things or more prolific? If it | 
has to be admitted that the flowers are soon 
over, there is the white-looking foliage for the 
rest of the summer, but for a free-blooming, 
hardy plant I do not think it is possible to | 
improve upon the Tufted Pansy. I am writing 
these notes on May 12th, and for two or three 
weeks now one of my beds has been beautiful, 
being edged on all sides with purple, yellow, 
and white Violas, and for the rest of the 
summer I know it will be a continual show. 





Annual Larkspur Ensign. 


In some country districts, where the paths are 
divided with pieces of sand or lime stone, 
opportunity is given for growing successfully 
some of the Mossy Saxifrages and Aubrietias, 
and some of the borders I have seen this spring 
have been very brilliant with colour. "Then, 
too, an edging of foliage often looks well, and 
Ivies come to our aid, and, if these are denuded 
of their leaves every spring, to give the young 
foliage a chance of growing, one may have an 
edging in a garden with a perennial freshness. 
The worst that I have heard expressed in 


ny regard to these permanent edgings is that they 
n | 


harbour slugs; especially is this so where 
Pinks, Box, Ivies, and Mosses are grown, but 
even this old enemy may be kept under with a 
periodical dusting of soot amongst the roots. 
One of my beds is edged with gold and silver 
Ivies, andall the attention it needs is a clipping 
of the old foliage in spring. The feature about 
this bed is that it always looks neat and tidy. 
Thrift is another old favourite in many gardens, 
and this, too, is dwarf and trim—when in bloom 


; beautiful. 








roots can get amongst stones. The Sweet. 
scented Woodruff (Asperula), with miniature 
white flowers, forms in a short time a dens 
plant for the edges of walks. Amongst annuals 
that may be sown where they are wanted to 
flower, we are reminded of one old thing—the 
Virginian Stock. For the earliest display in the 
year we cannot afford to ignore the claims of 
Snowdrops and Crocuses, and, later, of Ane. 
mones that provide many richly - coloured 
blossoms. LEAHTRST, 





DOUBLE PRIMROSES IN SUMMER. 
Tuest lovely old-fashioned spring-blooming 
plants have a charm quite their own, and when 
seen in robust health nothing can be more 
This spring, when I was returninz 


т EIN сокая Mom 
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From a photograph sent by Messrs. Webb & Sons, Stourbridge. 


from the Auricula show in London, I called 4, 
Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, and !amongst. 
the many things of interest nothing gave mê; 
more pleasure than a big mass of the double 
lilac Primrose. These were used as an edging 
to a border many yards long in a somewhat 
shady position. So full of Lion were they, 
that the flowers almost hid the leafaz® 
although this was large and strong. The 
individual blooms were very large and long 
stemmed. I asked regarding their treatment) 
and was told they remained in the same pos 
tion through the year. In the autumn, when 
necessary, they were taken up, divided, а 
replanted. The strong, heavy soil and col 
position suited them grandly. This must 10 
e taken аз a guide to manage them in soils a 
a different nature. These double Primros 
and a host of other things get into a weak com 
dition from not giving a thought as to wher 
they grow. Residing as I do where wild kind 


| thrive amazingly, I observe they are f 


stronger where they receive slight shade throug 


N 
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the summer and have a cold bottom. How 
often does one see these and many coloured 
kinds pinced where they receive no shade, and 
the soil is hot and dry. 


When Primroses and Polyanthuses of all kinds 
are out of bloom, and are in an exposed posi- 
tion, they should be removed to a shady асе 
for the summer, and be kept moist. Some 
recommend dividing them at this time, but I 
have always found it best not to disturb the 
roots much at this season. When they show 
signs of growth in the autumn, then divide 
those you may wish. When residing in a dis- 
trict where the soil was hot, I used to put my 
double kinds under Gooseberry bushes for the 
summer. J. C. F. 


A GARDEN WALK IN PEEBLESHIRE. 


А FEW months ago one of your correspondents 
suggested to those of your readers who had the 
opportunity the formation of a border where 
alpine plants could grow and increase in value 
year by year. Such a border would, I am sure, 
prove a never-ending source of pleasure, and 
the accompanying photograph will give your 
readers some idea of the beauty and value of 
such a border. The border shown in the illus- 
tration runs along the foot of а densely- 
fooded hill, having a southern aspect, the 
п trees and Bay Laurels forming a splendid 
ound, contrasting finely with the bright 
f the rock plants. A row of Primroses 
ong the right hand side, the many dif- 
colours having a splendid effect. They 
‘bloomed through the whole winter, and 
been left undisturbed for years. The 
г contains many of our garden favourites, 
herbaceous plants showing up finely 
z the low-lying rock plants, while here 
here a climbing Rose or Cytisus precox 
breaks the monotony. Arabis, 
Alyssums, Iberis, Lithospermum prostratum, 





























в uses, Colchicums, and Snowdrops 
ünted in the crevices make the border bright 
Lthe early spring. W. R. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
ister Cup fungus on Anemones.—Kindly 
Y is wrong with enclosed Anemone-leaves, and 
(should do to get rid of the fungus? The plants 
gwered very badly this spring, and I am under the 
on that disease is the canse.—8. 
Dur Anemones are attacked by the Ane- 
Cluster Cup fungus (A%cidium punc- 
n) The fungus infests the cells within 
, the spore-bearing part of the fungus 
æ through the skin of the leaves, so that 
es which the little cluster cups contain 
e.distributed by the action of the wind, 
etc. "The plants which are badly 
ied should be at once pulled up and 
P; in fact, it would be better to treat all 
show any signs of being affected in the 
ay; and to grow your Anemones in 
€ rt of the garden next season. It 
be worth while to pick off the infested 
of plants that are only slightly attacked, 
en spray the plants three times at 
s of ten days with Bordeaux-mixture.] 


Propagating Aster Thomsoni.—Not 
ew people lose this valuable Starwort when 
attempting its propagation by division or 
by cuttings at a wrong season of the year. 
Unlike most other Asters it is somewhat 
exacting in this respect, and it strikes less freely 
than the greater number of these Starworts. 
It will be found that the best season and 
method are as follows: In spring, as soon as 
it begins to make growth, take it up care- 
fully, and then cut the plant into pieces with 
from one to three shoots. These should be 
potted firmly in good but open soil, and placed 
їп a moderate heat until they make some 
. They should afterwards be hardened 
off and planted out in late spring. This 
practice has. been adopted on the recommen- 
dation of one of the best hardy plantsmen in 
the kingdom, and with the results he indicated, 
while if propagated like other Michaelmas 
Daisies it was generally lost. So distinct and 
beautiful an Aster deserves this attention.— 
5. ARNOTT. 

Starworts.—As the majority of these bear 
late division and replanting better than most 
herbaceous plants, advantage may be taken of 
the earliest time when the ground is workable 


Aubrietias, | 


Saxifragas all seem to thrive, while Daffo- | 
; Croc 











tofill up any gaps in borders or shrubberies 
where their presenco would be acceptable. It 


sometimes happens that in trimming up 
Evergreens or looking through deciduous 


shrubs portions of soil may be laid bare by the | 


removal of unsightly or dead branches, and if 
there are no more shrubs to hand, the gaps can 


often be filled with the taller herbaceous plants | 
tter ' 


to give a bit of colour, and there are few 
things than Starworts, One can command 
such a variety in height from 18 inches to 
6 feet, and they also possess the merit of 
flowering satisfactorily the first усаг if care is 
takenintheplanting. Alittle good short manure 
to work round the roots and also as a mulch is 
advisable. Touching the practicability of late 
lifting and replanting suggested above, and the 
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qualifying statement ** some varieties," it may 
be noted for the benefit of those who are only 
just starting the cultivation of these plants 
that there is a wide difference in their habit of 
growth ; some will grow anywhere and anyhow, 
except, perhaps, in the poorest and driest of 
soils, and, once established, are almost as diffi- 
cult to get rid of as Couch Grass, whilst others 
have no rambling tendencies and increase in 
bulk very slowly. As it is always advisable, if 
possible, to plant each sort in sufficient quan- 
tity to give a fair idea of its merits, the planting 
may naturally be close or wide to suit the 
characteristics of the variety. A case in point 
to illustrate the suggestion here made may be 
given. Amellus bessarabicus and acris are two 
varieties almost identical in height and time of 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Walter 
eebleshire, №. В. 


flowering, but whilst a small piece of the former 
would cover a square yard of ground in two or 
three seasons if not kept in check, the latter is 
emphatically a ‘ stay-at-home,” and it is a long 
time after planting before one gets a large 
chimp of it. In justice to this very beautiful 
| Starwort, it may, however, be noted that a 
surprisingly large head of flower is produced 
from a comparatively small plant. It was seen 
in perfection last year, the damp summer 
having the effect. of preserving the individual 
flowers at their best much longer than usual, 
hesides being answerable for additional vigour 
in the plants. 

Oxalis enneaphylla.. -Were one forced 
{о say which is the prettiest of the hardy 
Oxalises, or Wood Sorrels, one would have 
little hesitation in nam- 
ing the lovely O. ennea- 
phylla, although it is 
only a comparatively 
recent. claimant to our 
favours. Apart from its 
comparative novelty—-a 
point which appeals to 
many—it may well rest 
its claims upon the sim- 
pis ground of its great 
»enuty, for it is diflicult 
to conceive a more beau- 
tiful little plant than 
this Falkland Wood 
Sorrel, with its charm- 
ing glaucescent leaves, 
divided into nine leaf- 
lets, and its still moro 
charming large white 
flowers. Those who see 
it for the first time are 
enthusiastic in their 
admiration, and those 
who are best acquainted 
with it are equally de- 
lighted with its loveli- 
ness. It only grows 
about 6 inches high, 
flowering in early sum- 
mer and on for several 
months. It prefers a 
rather light soil aud 
should be in a shaded 
position, vet not one 
overhung by trees, which 
would cause the rain to 
drip on the plants, It 
increases pretty freely, 
and is а capital little 
hardy rock garden plant 
which one can confi- 
ently recommend to any- 
one.—S. ARNOTT. 

The Giant Yellow 
Cowslip (Primula 
grandis).—A_ collection 
of hardy Primulas forms 
a most in terestingstudy, 
although it must be said 
that it is a difficult one 
to maintain in health in 
а garden. These species 
and their many hybrids 
vary much in their re- 
quirements, and it is 
not easy to suit the 
wantsof every one within 
the space and under the 
conditions afforded by 
the average garden. 
Some love dry places, 
some revel in moisture, 
while there are little 
surroundings which re- 
quire to be studied. Nor are they less varied 
in their style of beauty, for there are 
some of lowly habit, and others which rise 
aspiringly far above the height of the majority. 
Some of these, however, do not give blooms 
commensurate with their height, and, in con- 
sequence, these appealless to our love for the 
beautiful. It is to one of these I wish to draw 
attention, in the shape of Primula grandis, 
whose name is apt to carry with it a suggestion 
of magnificence of flower it does not possess. 
Its stems are more than a foot high, and I have 
grown it quite 13 feet in height. Its blossoms, 
which droop down, after the manner of those of 
the more attractive P. sikkimensis, are very 
small, and, although yellow, do not attract 





niceties of soil or 
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notice, so inferior are they in effect. The 
leaves are large, and, despite its want of floral 
effect, the Giant Yellow Cowslip is a note- 
worthy plant among the other members of the 
genus. Primula grandis comes from far up the 
mountains of the Western Caucasus, where it 
affects the moist banks of the streams, so that 
a moist position should be afforded it in our 
gardens. It seems at present far from plen- 
tiful in British gardens, but as seeds are 
probably obtainable it should not be difficult 
to secure in some quantity.— 8. ARNOTT, 
Carsethorn, Dumfries, №. В. 

Annuals and wet weather. — During 
the past two years many things grown in the 
open garden have been of little value from an 
ornamental point of view. In my own case, 
some annuals gave the best results. The first 
place must be given to Phlox Drummondi. I 
grow the large-flowered kinds and have them 
in colours. These were strong when planted 
out. Pentstemons from seed were excellent. 
Sown early in March, they began to flower 
early and continued till near the close of 
December. Marigolds seemed to enjoy the 
rain. All kinds did well, the dwarf French 
striped being a mass of bloom the whole 
summer. Stocks made a brave show all through 
the season. Nothing equals a good strain of 
East Lothian. Seedling Verhenas bloomed 
grandly, and, although dashed with rain, they 
soon regained their bright look. Dianthus 
stood the inclement weather well, blooming 
well into November; the double white is 
lovely. Dwarf Trop#olums on poor soil enjoyed 
the rain, Zinnias were very fine on a warm 
south border. The annual Scabiouses defied 
the rain. Many spoil their annuals by sowing 
thickly in strong heat and far too early. Mine 
are raised in cold-frames in boxes.—J. C. F. 


“napdra ons on walls.—Old walls, 
particularly those put together of stones and 
shingle, and covered with clods of turf, some- 
times met with in the country, are well adapted 
for growing many plants One of the best is 
to he found in the Snapdragon, and if planted 
thereon when quite young the plants soon 
establish themselves. Just recently I 
saw a front garden, divided by a low wall, 
roughly put together, on the top of which 
Wallflowers were blooming, and in some of the 
crevices Aubrietias had gained a hold. One 
of the very best plants for this purpose is the 
Snapdragon. A few seeds scattered in niches, 
in soil, will soon germinate, and the weakliest 
should be pulled out; or if young plants are 
put in the crevices during the present month, 
and carefully watered for a time, they will not 
he long in making a start. It is really surpri- 
sing what a little soil Snapdragons are content 
with, growing amongst rocksand stones ; indeed, 
in some places I have visited, little, if any, soil 
could be seen, stray seeds having been blown 
or carried by birds into crannies where soil 
could not get.—W. D. 

Thinning climbers.—The necessity for 
thinning the shoots of climbers does not 
always assert itself when stems are bare and 
devoid of foliage, but when spring comes 
round and leaves appear, then it is seen where 
shoots should have been cut away and branches 
trimmed. The question, therefore, to consider 
is whether it is advisable to prune now or let 
creepers and climbing plants “go their own 
way"; the fact that such plants have been 
neglected should, I venture to say, be no justi- 
fication for shelving the work any longer, and 
even at this distant date I would strongl 
advise the use of the knife, especially wit 
strong growing subjects like Virginian 
Creepers, Clematises, etc., otherwise the 
result will be a mass of weakly shoots—plants 
that at the end of the season will plainly show 
the disadvantage of non-pruning. It may be 
advanced that to interfere with plants now by 
cutting them may mar them for a time, but 
this is preferable to allowing them to get into a 
weak and debilitated xc Ere by the non- 
removal of useless wood.—LEAHURST. 


Perennial Phloxes. — When summer 
flowers show signs of waning, what blossoms, 
among those that appear in early autumn, are 
more refreshing to the eye than the perennial 
Phloxes, or what plants, needing such little 
trouble and attention, pay one for good culture 
than do these? Few things amongst herbaceous 
subjects, beyond dividing occasionally, necessi- 
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tate less attention. It is when they are left for 
a few years, become crowded, and have not 
room to develop properly, that difficulties arise. 
Any good pain soil will suit them, preferably 
a good retentive loum, and if the surface 
receives a top-dressing of rotted manure it 
will greatly help them, particularly in a dry 
summer. Early spring and autumn is the time 
when root-division should take place, but, at 
this distant date, propagation may be eflected 
hy cuttings, and, in the case of large clumps, 
this thinning of the shoots is beneficial, as it 
allows room for growth. If cuttings are selec- 
ted now, they should besevered near to a joint, 
planted in pots of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
and kept close in a frame until they have 
struck. Plants procured in this way often turn 
out the strongest and best, although the method 
of propagation involves more trouble than 
dividing the clumps.—W. D. 


Hollyhocks.— Опе of the dangers to which 
Hollyhocks is subject is the disease known as 
rust, and the signs are known to the experi- 
enced grower. In the middle of a season, when 
plants apparently are doing well, there appear 
on the edge of the leaves a brownish tinge and 
a shrinkage, which each day are more apparent, 
until first one leaf and then another dries up. 
The disease quickly spreads, and the brown 
spots are seen on other leaves, which in other 
respects appear healthy, until at last the plant 
collapses. It is а disease that for years has 
baffled the most experienced growers, and I 
have never yet been able to тесі with a satis- 
factory solution of it. It is generally admitted 
that plants in a poor condition, or growing 
under half-starved conditions as to soil, are 
more liable to attacks; hence the need for 
liberal culture.—F. W. D. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Cluster Cup fungus on Pansies.—Will you 
kindly inform me what has attacked пу Pansies, of which 
I send vou a specimen? They are in a fairly shady bed, 
into which cow-manure was worked. Can it be prevented ? 
—]NQUIRER. 

[Your Pansies have been attacked by the Cluster Cup 
fungus, which you will find referred to on page 155 in the 
note dealing with the same disease on Anemones, 2, Yes, 
if not grafted plants.] 


Caterpillar on Rose (.!. Parry).— The 
caterpillar you enclosed is that of a good- 
sized moth belonging to the family Noctuidw. 
Some of these caterpillars are, however, so 
much alike that it is not easy to name them 
from a single specimen, so I ат sorry I cannot 
give you a more distinctive name. The best 
way of destroying these caterpillars is by pick- 
ing them off by hand. If this be too trouble- 
some, try spraying with a solution of paraffin 
emulsion or some similar insecticide containing 
soft-soap.—G. S. 8. 

Wireworms (Со. Doneyal).—We take it 
that the wireworms are in the soil in which the 
Tomatoes are growing. It is quite useless to 
try and get rid of them by the aid of any 
insecticide, as it would be impossible to make 
it of sufficient strength to kill them without 
injuring the plants. You may try and trap 
them by burying slices of Potatoes, Turnips, 
Carrots, or pieces of oil-cake, about 1 inch 
below the surface, sticking a small skewer into 
each so that they may easily be found. These 
baits should be examined every morning, and 
the wireworms, which you will find clinging to 
them, destroyed. 


Canker in Apple-trees (H. N. D.).— 
Yes, your Apple-trees have, unfortunately, 
been tacked. by canker, caused from the 
roots having gone down into poor soil and not 
finding proper food. Next autumn you ought to 
lift the trees and replant, well spreading out 
the roots and bringing them nearer the surface. 
Cut off any roots that are going straight down. 
Give a mulch of rotten manure when you have 
finished planting. Make up now a mixture of 
cow-dung or clay, work into a gallon of water 
a pint of paraffin and 1 lb. of soft-soap, then 
add the clay and enough water to make it into 
a thick paint. Dab this into all the canker 
spots to kill the fungus. 


Orange fungus on Козе -trees.—I enclose 
sample of a blight or fungus which in the last ten days 
has appeared on two Lord Penzance Hybrid Briers. Can 
you tell me what it is, and how to destroy it and prevent 
its spreading ?— E. G. I. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by the red 
orOrange-rust (Pragmidium suhcorticum). This 
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fungus takes three forms before the cycle of its 
existence is complete. It appears first on the 
leaves in orange powdery patches. These 
become darker, owing to the formation of the 
second kind of spores, which are dark brown, 
and the third kind is produced later and forms 
small black dots on the under. sides of the 


leaves. In this state the fungus passes the 
winter, the spores from these black dots 
infecting the young leaves the following 
ерип: Therefore it is very essential when 
the leaves fall in the autumn that they should 


be collected and burnt, and plants that have 
been attacked should be thoroughly wetted 
with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 
3 gallons of water in the spring before the 
buds open. 1f {һе disease still shows itself, 
spray with wcak Bordeaux-mixture and pick 
off the infected leaves. | 

Ants in forcing-pit.—Kindly tcll me through the 
medium of your valuable paper the best thing to clear 
ants out of the forcing-pits?--C. A., Henley-on-Thames, 

[Where you can get at the nests of the ants 
the best and easiest way of killing the insects is 
to open the nests somewhat with a spade after 
the ants have retired for the night, and then 
flood it well with boiling water, which will 
immediately kill any insect that it comes into 
contact with. Ina greenhouse, if the nest is 
made under the paving or in some other posi- 
tion that it is impossible to treat in this manner, 
it may be useful to make a cup of clay with a 
hole at the bottom, and having placed it over 
the entrance of nest, and worked the clay well 
on to the surface of the floor, to then fill it with 
paraftin-oil or diluted carbolic acid. When the 
contents of the cup have soaked into the nest 
fill it up again. Chloride of lime laid about 
near their nests is said to be very distasteful to 
ants and to drive them away. The ants may 
he trapped with pieces of sponge soaked wit 
treacle, bones which have still a small amount 
of meat on them, or saucers of treacle, or sugar 
and beer. The sponges and bones should have 
puces of string tied to them so that they may 

ve easily lifted and dipped into boiling water. 
Great perseverance is necessary with these traps 
in order to get rid of the ants. | 

Peas failing. I have sent you with this a sample of 
Peas, which are badly attacked by some insect. ] have 
only found a centipede in the ground. The Peas looked 
very promising until a few days ago, when they began to 
shrivel up. I have three sorts of Peas, but they all are in 
the same state, One lot is in pod. As I have about 
twenty rows, some of them 50 feet long, it is a serious 
matter, If you can tell me what is the cause and what is 
the remedy, I shall be very glad ?.— К. F. L. 

[1 have carefully examined the roots of your 
Peas, but I cannot find a sign of any insects. 
The only creature I could find was a specimen 
of a small worm belonging to the Enchytreide, 
а family nearly allied to the earthworms. 
These little worms are very delicate, and soon 
shrivel up, and it is quite possible that there 
may have been several others which were so 
dried up that they escaped my notice. These 
wormsareat timesinjurions to the roots of plants, 
and if there are many of them at the roots of 
your Peas, they are probably the culprits. 
Lime water soon kills them, but the difliculty 
of killing insects, etc., when below the suríace 
of the ground, with insecticides is to keep the 
latter from soaking away before they have had 
time to take effect on the pest.—G. S. S.] 


Insects (.1.).—As regards the names of 
the insects you sent, I am sorry to say No. 1 
was in such a condition when it reached me 
that I am unable to say more about it than that 
it was the grub of some beetle. No. 2 was the 
grub of one of the ground beetles, which may 
often be seen running across garden paths ; 
they, as well as the parent beetles, are very 
useful in gardens in killing smaller insects. 
No. 3 was the grub of the daddy-long-logs, or 
crane-fly. These grubs are commonly known 
by the name of **leather-jackets," on account 
of the toughness of their skins. They are very 
destructive creatures in gardens, as they feed 
on the roots of a great number of different 
pans, and are at times most destructive to 
awns. Their vitality is very great, as neither 
heat, cold, drought, nor moisture seems to have 
any effect on them. Insecticides are of little or 
no use. They may be trapped by laying 
bricks, tiles, bits of slate, or rd near any 
plants they are attacking, as they often roam 
about at night, and creep under any convenient 
shelter and rest during the day. Examine the 
traps every morning.—G, S. S. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON CUNNINGHAM'S 
WHITE AND OTHERS. 
Dreineg a recent visit to Kew the variety 
Cunningham's White, herewith illustrated, 


was particularly noticeable among the many | 


Rhododendrons then in bloom as being the best 
of that tint. This variety is of hybrid origin, 
ће pale-tinted Rhododerdron caucasicum 
being one of its parents. It flowers naturally 
carly in the season, and as a small bush is 
equally free. flowering as the specimen here 
figured. For flowering under glass in the 
spring no other variety is grown to the same 
extent as Cunningham's White, for in addition 
to its other goo qualities is the fact that it 
readily responds to gentle forcing. А few 
other varieties noted at the same time are 
Ascot Brilliant, remarkable for the vivid 
scarlet of its blossoms, in which respect it 
stands before any of the others. This variety 
is a hybrid between the Himalayan Rhodo- 





dendron Thomsoni and a garden form, the 
bright colouring of R. Thomsoni being retained 
in its progeny. Though Ascot Brilliant was 
sent out some years since, it is, I believe, 
almost impossible to obtain from nurseries, 
though such а desirable kind merits extended 
cultivation. A splendid specimen of the popu- 
lar Broughtonianum, with its ample foliage 
andimmense trusses of bright rosy-red blossoms 
just at their best, was at once singled out for 
Notice, while the variety Lord Palmerston 
was almost equally attractive. The varieties 
Hamilear and Grand Arab are of a more pro- 
nounced purplish shade, while the Kewense 
group of hybrids made a grand display. These 
have all been obtained from R. Griffithianum or 
Aucklandi, and R. Hookeri, and are character- 
ied by loose trusses of flowers, which are 
individually large, open, sweet-scented, and of 
^ more or less pronounced shade of rose. 
Somewhat in the same way is Pink Pearl, 
which has of late attracted a great deal of 
attention, and deservedly so, for it is one of 
the finest Rhododendrons in cultivation. А 
strange variety, unlike any other Rhododen- 
dron, is Princess William of Wurtemburg, 








which is, however, more curious than beautiful. 
The flowers are of a pinkish tinge, with the 
whole of the interior heavily spotted. The 
variety Doncaster occupies a bed [у itself, and 
for this purpose it is unsurpassed. "The habit 
of the plant is dwarf and compact, neat little 
bushes from 2 feet to 3 feet in height being 
laden with large clusters of brilliant scarlet 
blossoms. The lilac-coloured Everestianum, 
one of the hybrids of R. catawbiense, is 
remarkable for the manner in which its petals 


| аге fringed, while an allied kind—fastuosum 


flore-pleno—has double flowers. The yellow- 
flowered R. Smithi aureum, a hybrid between 
a Rhododendron and an Azalea, is quite dis- 
tinct from anything else. Among the 

Srkciks noted at the same time may be 
especially mentioned the Himalayan R. campy- 
locarpum, a compact bush a yard or so in 
height, with yellow flowers ; a6 feet bush of К. 
cinnebarinum, heavily laden with its drooping 





Blandfordia-like blossoms, coloured yellow and | 


red; R. Fortunei, pale rose, remarkable for 
the flowers having seven petals; R. glaucum, 


Rhododendron Cunningham's White. 


a little rounded bush with thimble-shaped 
flowers of а purplish-rose tint, one of the 
hardiest of the Himalayan kinds; К. race- 
mosum, quite a dwarf species, bearing when 
but a few inches high a great profusion of 
pss pink blossoms ; R. Smirnowi, introduced 
rom the Caucasus about a dozen years ago, is 
a particularly sturdy compact bush, whose 
large deep-green leaves are covered on the 
undersides with a dense whitish felt-like 
substance. The flowers, which are freely 
borne, are rosy-lilac in tint. Though this 
feature is not at all novel, the sturdy habit of 
the plant and its thorough hardiness, suggest 
(when one remembers what has been done with 
other species) great possibilities to the 
hybridist, several of whom are now working on 
it. The last to mention is one of the шапу 
species from Western China— perhaps the best 
from that region which we have yet received— 
viz., R. Yunnanense, a semi-erect shrub with 
slender branches and comparatively small 
leaves. The flowers, borne in loose clusters, are 
in colour white tinged with mauve, while the 
upper petal is freely spotted with red, almost 
suggesting a Pelargonium flower, X 


^M 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seeds from Chili.—! have received some seeds of 
Fagus antarctica, F. betuloides, Berberis axifolia, buxi- 
folia, and empetrifolia, and of a plant named by the sender 
or his gardener Maitenus magellanicus or Maitez de 
Magellanes. Can you help me to identify this last, and 
give me any useful hints as to raising and treatment of 
all or any of them? I have an idea that plants tound 
growing in such windy situations as the Straits of 
Magellan might be useful in wind.swept spots in this 
country ; but, of course, much will depend upon soil. I 
presume that our climate cannot be as bad as that of 
Southern Chili and the Tierra del Fuego ;—Wnts-HUEST. 

[The plant inquired about must be Maytenus 
magellanicus, for, though we cannot find men- 
tion of this species, the genus Maytenus is 
limited to the southern portion of South 
America. It belongs to the order Celastrace:e, 
und is therefore nearly related to the Celastrus 
and Euonymus. ‘The various species аге 
described as greenhouse or half-hardy ever- 
grcen shrubs or small trees, but all of them are 
decidedly rare in this country. One species, 
Maytenus chilensis, is included among the out- 
door shrubs at Kew, but it is more satisfactory 
| under glas:, where M. illicifolia is also grown. 





Of the Barberries, buxifolia and empetrifolia 
are well known, but the third species we cannot 
make out. Is it B. illicifolia? This, which is 
а native of Tierra del Fuego, is a bush about 
4 feet high, clothed with large Holly-like leaves, 
and bears orange-coloured blossoms. It is 
decidedly rare. Both Fagus antarctica and 
F. betuloides are hardy only in the extreme 
west of England. We should advise you to 
sow the seeds without delay. The most satis- 
factory way will be to sow in pans and ag in 
a frame. Germination should quickly take 
place. With regard to the suitability of the 
above for wind-swept districts, we may mention 
that Berberis buxifolia and empetrifolia have 
proved moderately successful under such con- 
ditions, but the others are not very promising. 
As a rule, a fairly humid atmosphere suits 
Chilian plants the best. ] 

Standard Lilacs.—I would like to know how to 


grow Lilac-trees (out-of-doors) with straight stems and 
round heads, as I have seen them in French gardens ?— 
B. B. 


[The standard Lilacs of the French gardens 
аге obtained by planting either detached 
suckers or seedlings and teeing them clear’ 
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of all side shoots till the required height is 
reached, when a good variety is fted or 
budded on the top. As this grows, the leading 
shoots have the points pinched out occasionally 
in order to ensure asymmetrically-shaped head. 
It will, of course, be necessary to trim off any 
shoots that may be pushed out from the stock. 
As the budding or grafting of the Lilac is an 
operation that requires a certain amount of 
practical knowledge, we may as well point out 
that exactly the same end can be reached if 
the young plants of any good varieties are 
trained to a single stem, as this will lead to 
the production of several shoots and thus lay 
the foundation of a round head. | 

Layering Rhododendrons. — Kindly tell me 
whether by pegging down shoots of Rhododendrons into 
some good soil they will take root? If so, at what time 
should it be done ? —KIRKSTALL. 

[The best method of propagating Rhododen- 
drons is by layers. This is far better than 
grafting, but, unfortunately, only a few 
nurserymen adopt layering to increase their 
stock. Layered plants make the handsomest 
bushes, and, of course, one is not troubled with 
suckers of the ponticum or other kinds 
employed as stocks. The layers may be put 
down in spring, preferably March or April, and 
again in early autumn. Peat with a quantity 
of sand added is the best soil in which to insert. 
the layers. The lower branches must be utilised 
for the purpose. If they cannot readily be 
brought down to the ground, you may cut a 
notch halfway through the branch, so that it 
will bend hut not break away totally from the 
puram plant. Last season's growths make the 
yest layers. Strip off a few of the lower 
leaves, then take the shoot in the left hand 
and make a cut about 1} inches in length 
with a sharp knife up the centre of the shoot. 
This is technically called tongueing the shoot. 
A flat layering-trowel, something like a cheese- 
knife with a straight, edge, should be at hand. 
Insert this in the soil so as tomake a cut about 
5 inches or 6 inches deep. Then bend the 
prepared shoot very gently, and fix it into the 
soil with some wooden or wire pers in such a 
manner that the tongue formed by the cut 
points downward. See that it rests upon the 
soil at the bottom of the opening made by the 
trowel, then press the soil firmly around the 
layer with the handle of the latter, and the 
operation is complete. If dry weather follow, 
a watering now and then will be beneficial. 
The layers make the best plants if allowed to 
remain on the stool two years, although they 
will root more or less freely in twelve months. 
The flower-buds should be removed from the 
layers before inserting in the soil. If you add 
plenty of peat to the soil we see no reason why 
the Azaleas should not succeed. ] 


Treatment of Lilacs.—Last autumn I bought five 
Lilacs in pots from Holland. Two have blossomed, three 
have not, but have made a lot of wood. What ought I to 
do to them to make them blossom next year? At the 
same time I also bought three white Rhododendrons, 
which blossomed well. What ought I to do with them? 
Ought they to be cut back at all?—E. B. 


[Cut back the young shoots of Lilacs at 
once to within a couple of eyes of their base, 
and plunge the pots in a sunny spot in the open 
ground. Do not crowd them together, as light, 
air, and uninterrupted sunshine are very 
essential to the formation of flower-buds. 
They will need to be kept watered throughout 
the summer, and if the pots are full of roots an 
occasional dose of weak liquid-manure when 
the plants are growing freely will be beneficial. 
Plunge out the Rhododendrons in the same 
way, and take care that they are not allowed to 
suffer from want of water at any time, but do 
not prune them.] 


Pruning ornamental Crabs.—Should I cut out, 
aud when, the thick, small growth of branches in orna- 
mental Crabs, Siberian and such like, which have not 
flowered well this or last year, and which are about thirty 
or thirty-five years old? The heads are very thick, and T 
think the wood may not get sufticiently ripened. — Sr. 
GEORGE'S, 

[The weak, superfluous shoots may be cut out at once, 
thus allowing the air and sunshine to have free play 
during the sumıner, as a result of which you will, in all 
probability, have a satisfactory display of blossoms next 
season.] 


Syrin Mme. Casimir Perier.—This nearly 
double Lilac is one of the best of the whites. No doubt 
Mme. Lemoine is considered the grandest, but it is a little 
bit too heavy, whereas the above variety has a more 
graceful arrangement of the inflorescence. It is quite 
distinct from other kinds, and just now when other 
whites are in bloom this variety is conspicuous for its 
purity. 








ROSES. 


TEA ROSES GROWN IN COOL-HOUSES. 


Tue temperature of an unheated greenhouse 
seems to enable the Rose lover to grow the Tea 
апа Hybrid Tea Roses better than is possible 
in strong heat. Many of the varieties are what 
exhibitors would term thin—that is, wantin 
in fulness- -but they nevertheless have splendid 
petals of wondrous texture, if they are brought 
on gently. I know this is contrary to the 
ideas of many cultivators, but, having proved 
it, I thought it would be interesting and doubt- 
less useful to all who are unable to provide 
artificial heat to their greenhouses. I have 
had this season magnificent blossoms of that 
pon pale yellow Rose Medea, quite equal to 

looms seen at the exhibitions in йу. Climb- 
ing Niphetos, Devoniensis, Mme. Moreau, Grace 
Darling, Bridesmaid, etc., have been splen- 
did. As regards the last.named and its 
near relatives, The Bride, Catherine Mer- 
met, and Muriel Grahame, they seem to 
require a higher temperature as soon as 
the buds commence to swell, then imme- 
diately the colour is seen transfer again to the 
cool-house, which at this season of the year is 
also slightly shaded with whitewash. The full 
beauty of many of these glorious Roses is best 
developed when the plants are grown upon 
standard or half-standard Briers, either in pots 
or planted out. I have also had this year such 
thin Roses as Gustave Regis which developed 
really wonderful flowers, the long, pointed 
buds of quite exceptional length. Comtesse 
Festetics Hamilton is not nearly so much 
grown under glass as it should be. I have had 
[оон this year 4 inches across, the flowers 
quite flat and of fine colour, the centre buff and 
salmon and the outer petals rose-pink. There 
seems a mixture of Mme. Lambard and 
Marie d'Orleans in this fine Rose, 
it also partakes much of the sturdy 
habit of growth of both kinds. If we 
would preserve the blossoms of such Tea 
Roses as long as possible, I would recommend 
erecting a temporary structure with stout 
poles, covering the sides and top with Archangel 
mats. If the trees are lifted in here just when 
the blooms are showing colour, the blossoms 
develop much better and are very firm and 
lasting. The air, which freely enters without 
draucht, is helpful, both as regards colour and 
also firmness oL petal, and I have found plants 
keep much better in such a place than they 
do in a shaded greenhouse. The temporary 
structure could adjoin the greenhouse at the 
north end. 

There is one thing to guard against in these 
cool-houses (and it is not confined to cool-houses 
only), and that is mildew. Ithink much of this 
could be prevented if less damping down were 
practised and ventilation carefully given. As 
soon as a spot of mildew is seen I rub the 
spots with the thumb and finger. 
inerease too rapidly, the sulphur and lime 
remedy is dusted on. This remedy was referred 
to in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED recently. 

The Tea and H.T. Roses grown under the 
conditions stated are required to be in bloom 
from the middle to end of May. Irepot end of 
August or early in September the plants which 
have been outdoors since June. They are kept 
outdoors until November, then brought into 
the cold-house. They are kept dry, no water 
being given, seeing that the plants have had 
the autumn rains. I prune early in February. 
The plants are then raised upon inverted pots 
and as much air as possible given day and night, 
if no frost. The plants are watered about two 
weeks after pruning, this being the first water- 
ing given since they were brought into the 
house. Syringing is freely employed, as I said 
before, every fine morning, and continued until 
end of April. Cold water is used both for 
watering and syringing, and to this I attribute 
the immunity from mildew, for this induces а 
sturdy foliage, and the abundance of air assists 
the plante to resist the fungus, Another point 
is to avoid giving stimulants until buds are 
well developed, or about the size of marbles. 
Of course, there is some manure put into the 
compost. This is usually a 5-inch potful of 
bone dust or some good approved artificial 
manure, in addition to well-decayed cow- 
manure, which I use at the rate of | part to 
3 parts of loam. I find that a sprinkling of 


and 


best raw Peruvian guano applied to the surface 
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soil is an excellent stimulant. I usually just 
stir the surface soil with a label, then give a 
good watering with plain water. The guano is 
applied the next day, and a little decayed hot- 
bed manure put over it. I до not water imme 
diately following the application of guano, but 
wait a day or two, until I think the plants 
require more water. The hot-bed manure 
prevents too rapid evaporation, which would 
necessitate watering too often, certainly more 
frequently than is good for the Roses. By 
tapping the pots with the knuckles, one can 
soon ascertain by the bell-like sound when a 
plant requires water. 

I am quite aware that this practice of cold- 
houses for Tea Roses only provides one crop of 
bloom under glass, but that is all we require. 
We have usually a second display outdoors from 
these same plants just when the outdoor plants 
are waning, so that in this way they come in 


very useful, and, moreover, they provide us 
with excellent buds for budding. Rosa. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


AT the present time the chief concern of the 
grower is to see that his plants are placed in 
their flowering pots. This is generally termed 
“ final potting,” and upon its proper execution 
a great deal depends. If all has gone well, the 
plants should be in capital condition for their 
flowering pots. А great mistake is often made 
in potting finally too early, and in other cases 
doing this at too late a period. The closing 
days of May may be considered ideal for this 
work to be done, and when the plants are in 
good condition for this to be carried out one 
may safely anticipate a successful issue. А 
late May final potting is of advantage in allow- 
ing sufficient time to elapse between that and 
the period when we may reasonably expect the 
buds to vid Assuming the plants are 
well rooted at the present time, they should, 
under ordinary circumstances, be in splendid 
form during the latter half of August, at which 
time the grower of exhibition blooms generally 
expects the buds to form. For this reason, 
then, readers will fully appreciate the value of 
the final potting being carried out at once. 

A typical compost for final potting is good 
loam, of which take four parts. The oam 
should be fibrous and silky in its texture, and 
should be broken into pieces each about the 
size of a Walnut. Also take one part leaf- 
mould, a half part well rotted manure, and one 
eighth of a part of wood-ashes or crushed 
charcoal, and a free dusting of some reliable 
artificial manure. A few broken oyster shells 
may be added with advantage, and the com- 
post completed by the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of coarse silver sand or clean road- 
e to keep the whole porous. This should 

e turned over time after time until the 
whole of the ingredients are properly mixed, 
and, of course, kept under cover. Pots 
measuring 8 inches, 9 inches, and 10 inches in 
diameter should be used, and attention must te 
paid to the drainage. Oyster shells are in- 
valuable for crocking pots for the final shift, 
and if a quantity of crushed shells can be 
obtained also, they make an excellent cover to 
the larger ones, making ideal drainage, also 
providing the plant with food, and assisting in 
keeping the soil sweet. "The smaller sized pota 
should be used for the weaker growing kinds, 
the more robust being placed in the 9.inch 
pots, and the strongest growing plants into 
those measuring 10 inches in diameter. Pot 
very firmly, and take care not to damage {һе 
roots, or serious results may be expected. Keep 
the surface of the old soil at least 14 inches below 
the rim of the Homor pota; as this will then 
enable one to water the plants thoroughly, so 
that the whole of the soil may be saturated. 
Finish off the surface neatly when potting, 
labelling each plant in turn, and giving eac 
one the support of a short stake. Make the 
end of the stake very pointed, and do not 
insert it too near the stem of the plant. Just 
lightly loop the plant to the stake, and do not 
make a tie too near the apex of its growth. 
Stand the plants in groups of twenty or thirty 
on sifted ashes or coke breeze, as this will pre- 
vent any ingress of worms, and also maintain a 
cool bottom. Leave the plants thus for a week 


or a fortnight, and subsequently stand them 


w 
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out in their summer quarters, which should be 
in a nice open position, although sheltered, if 


puits from the south-west to some extent. 


rect posts, to which two rows of wires should 


be strained, one about 3 feet from the ground, 
the second some 2 feet higher. Have boards, 
tiles, etc., ready 
or, if ретге, 


ashes or coke breeze. E. G. 


ORCHIDS. 


IPSEA SPECIOSA. 


THIS is a terrestrial Orchid from Ceylon, and 
a well-flowercd specimen was early in the year 
sent to one of the meetings at the Drill Hall 
It is 
found growing amongst the long Grass on 


from the collection of Mr. Bennet Poe. 


Ipsca speciosa. 


exposed hillsides at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet. To do it well it must have an 
abundance of water and light during the 
growing season and a long season of complete 
rest until the flowers appear. When flowering 
is over the curiously compressed pseudo-bulbs 
should be repotted into a compost of sandy 
loam and peat, and on the appearance of 
growth water should be liberally supplied. In 
short, a successful grower of Pleiones cannot 
do better than treat the Ipsea in the same way 
as he treats the Pleiones. The long, slender 
flower stalks of the Ipsea, bear from one to 
four lemon-yellow blooms, each measuring 
about 2 inches across. The lip is of the same 
colour and striped on the inside with purplish- 
red. 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagenta, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 


on which to stand the plants ; ' 
a very thick layer of sifted 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


ROAD-SCRAPINGS FOR ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS. 

“Last year,” writes M. Dieuleveux ( Aeruc 
Horticole), ** I tried road-scrapings and sweep- 
ings for my Zonal Pelargoniums in pots, and I 

‚ have had reason to rejoice at the results. I 
| prepared (two months, at least, before) a com- 
post of one-third of rich leaf-mould, one-third 
ood garden soil, and of road-scrapingsa third. 
То this I added some manure, well mixing the 
whole together. 1 put mycuttings inon the 13th 
March in a hotbed, and after three weeks put 
them into 3-inch pots. After they had become 

| established they were pinched and then placed 
on a mild hot-bed, with just as much air as the 
temperature allowed. In a fortnight the 





From a photograph іп Mr. Bennet Poe's garden at Cheshunt. 


roots bezan to grow and the plants acquired a 
vigour which proved that the soil suited them 
well. In the second fortnight of May I trans- 
ferred the plants to 4-inch pots, using the same 
compost, and so soon as they had begun to 

tow they were pinched a second time to the 
fourth leaf. 'The final potting took place at 
the end of June, the plants being transferred 
to 6-inch pots, and were pinched for the last 
time. In this case the compost had been 
prepared two months before, using of rich 
leaf-mould one quarter, good garden soil one 
quarter, and the rest road-scrapings. As 
in the first instance, I added manure. After 
the final potting the plants were put 
under frames raised upon four pots so as to 
secure their regular and continuous aération, 
and they were arranged in such a manner as 
not to interfere with each other. After the 
first fortnight in August they were given 
liquid-manure twice а week, and after the first 








week in September every second day. On the 
first September they were all in full bloom. 
one variety only out of the eighty-five was 
poor, this was Adrien Lefèvre. It had a fair 
number of shoots, but never the vigour of the 
other varieties, the leaves being yellow and the 
trusses meagre and undersized, showing that 
the soil did not suit it. Some varieties showed 
enormous growth in the same soil, for example, 
New Life, which measured 3 feet 3 inches in 
circumference, and had twenty-six trusses 
of bloom at one time; Prince Rodolphe 
of similar dimensions, and twenty-five trusses ; 
Raspail, with nineteen trusses; Turenne, 
with eighteen trusses; Farandole, the same ; 
and Philémon, twelve trusses. Many of the 
other varieties attained to like dimensions, and 
while none of the trusses was less than 6 inches 
in diameter, some were enormous. Hemo, for 
instance, of which the trusses measured 
10} inches across ; Mme. Pansot, scarcely 
less, and Georges Robert, Mme. Hoste, 
Marguerite Delair, Majesté et Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Lucien Chauré, Purquin 
Noisel, and Chateaubriand, followed 
close in a descending scale, though in 
all the above varieties the trusses were 
never more than ten in number. Not 
one showed any sickly tendency, 
although always under glass. The 
foliage, too, was good.” 





DIPLADENIA BOLIVIENSIS. 


Very beautiful are the flowers of this 
Dipladenia, certainly the easiest to grow 
in the genus. One great advantage is 
that the foliage being smooth instead of 
hairy, like that of most of the others, 
sponging is more effective, and therefore 
insects are more readily kept at bay. 
The best position for it, when grown 
simply for cut flowers, is under the roof 
of a light stove, but it may also be grown 
in small pots for table and other decora- 
tion, as 16 flowers very freely in a small 
state, and has a graceful and pretty 
appearance when so grown. The cuttings 
may be inserted at any time during 
spring or early summer, choosing flower- 
less shoots, and placing several around 
the edge of a pot containing a light, 
sandy compost. Under a bell-glass, and 
with a little bottom-heat, they strike 
quickly and regularly, and the resulting 
plants may be stopped once or twice, 
and well ripened by exposure to the full 
sun in autumn. Provided the plants 
are really well rooted, they will require 
very free supplies of water and occasional 
applications of liquid manure during the 
growing season, the manure-water being 
left off, and the water supply somewhat 
diminished in winter. 


BEAUTY IN HANGING BASKETS. 
Very lovely results may be brought 
about by suspending from the roof of 
greenhouse or conservatory baskets con- 
taining plants. One is certainly right in 
saying that to very many these recep- 
tacles for holding plants offer many 
inducements, and are at this time of the 
year, when so many small things are to 
hand, some of the ways by which 
surplus stuff may be used with advan- 
tage. Plants for hanging baskets need not 
be of an expensive character, as often it 
is the simplest arrangements that are the 
most attractive, and that strike one, neither 
is it desirable to confine the selection to 
those plants that are best adapted to green- 
house culture, for it is sometimes convenient 
to remove the baskets for a few weeks to a 
room or portico, or even for а time have them 
outside under a verandah. Amongst fine- 
foliaged plants, such things as the Aspara- 
guses will suggest themselves to the minds of 
those who like trailing foliage, and the well- 
known A. Sprengeri needs no recommendation 
for this purpose. A very pretty Grass makes 
a nice covering for a basket and for conserva- 
tory decoration. One answering this descrip- 
tion may be found in Panicum variegatum, it 
being of a pendulous habit, and grows very 
uickly in a warm, moist atmosphere. Just a 
ew small rooted cuttings planted in and 
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around the basket wil a short time soon 
obliterate all traces of any framework. It is a 
lant that enjoys moisture and heat. Thun- 
bergias are very showy blossoms, do well in a 
greenhouse, and make a charming display. 
Simple things needing only simple treatment 
are the Campanulas, subjects we have often 
referred to in these columns, but which one 
does not easily tire of growing. Then, of 
course, there are the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
about which everyone who has baskets and 
boxes to furnish quite naturally turns at this 
time of the year, because they never fail to 
bloom in profusion. Then one also calls to 
mind well known things like Fuchsias, and 
Heliotropes, Petunias, and  Tradescantias, 
Ferns, that common old thing the Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia), and pretty, small-leaved 
Ivies, all of which are juet the subjects for a 
verandah. So one might go on enumerating ; 
but those named are sufficient to show that it 
is possible to make a house, a window, or 
places at one’s doors, very gay with plants that 
do not call for fastidious eulture— plants that 
the most inexperienced may succeed with if only 
attention is given, 
and a little time and 
patience are exer- 
cised. LeAHURST. 


ANTHOCERCIS 
VISCOSA. 
Tus — a flowering 
shoot of which we 
figure to-day, from a 
vhotograph taken in 
Mr. Bennet Póe's in- 
teresting garden at 
Cheshunt- is a free- 
growing evergreen 
greenhouse shrub, 
which, during the 
spring, summer, and 
autumn, produces its 
large salver-shaped 
flowers among the 
blunt or obovate fo- 
liage. "The limb of 
the flower isof snowy 
whiteness, the tube 
being striped with 
ereen inside. The 
owers, owing to 
their size, distinct 
form, and the length 
of time they remain 
in good condition, 
render this plant a 
desirable one for 
general collections of 
plants. The blooms 
(as may be seen by 
the illustration) are 
produced {гот the 
axils of the leaves, 
which are regularly 
arranged alternately. 

Holland. 


It is a native of New 


TYDAAS. 


THESE are very showy subjects during early 
spring and throughout the summer months 
when well cultivated, responding to treatment 
similar to that afforded. the Achimenes. 
During the past few years an improvement has 
been made not only in the exquisite markings 
of the flowers, but the plants are very much 
more compact as well as more free-flowering 
than hitherto. They are easily raised from 
seed, the best time to sow being early spring. 
They may be had in flower within six months of 
the date of sowing, by growing in a gentle 
heat and keeping fairly close to the glass to 
prevent them getting leggy. I have also 
rooted the tops similar to the Achimenes. These 
flowered well into the autumn, and I see no 
reason why seed sown during May should not 
make flowering plants towards November, 
when they would prove most valuable in the 
stove. 'The seed is very small and requires 
great care in sowing. First fill a small pan 
or 6-inch pot with finely-sifted loam and leaf-soil 
adding a little silver-sand to keep it porous, and 
watering with a fine rosecan a fewhours previous 
to sowing the seed, barely covering with fine 
sand and placing a piece of glass over it with 
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| Moss or brown paper to prevent it drying up. 

Stand the pot in a stove or Melon-house, when 
in about three weeks the seed ought to have 
germinated and the glass be removed. The 
tiny seedlings must be shaded from the direct 
sun. Prick off into pans as soon as fit to 
handle, still keeping them in moist heat, and 
pot up singly before they crowd each other, 
using a little fine peat with the loam and leaf- 
mould, repotting into 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
eventually, in which they will flower. The 
plants while growing should be syringed twice 
daily, as thrips are partial to the foliage and 
soon disfigure it if not kept down. I find in 
wintering the tubers they are apt to decay if 
kept too much on the dry side, so I give them 
the same treatment as Caladiums. Weak 
applications of manure-water once a week 
when the pots are full of roots and the plants 
growing freely will be found to greatly benefit 
them. J. M. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sifting potting soil.—My potting earth, consist- 
| ing of turf (stacked eighteen months ago) and decayed 





Anthocercis viscosa, From a photograph by G.~A. Champion іп Mr. Bennet 
Póe's garden at, Cheshunt. 


leaf-mould, is stored undera north wall. It wasall turned 
in February last, but is still infested with wireworm and 
other grubs, and is, I fancy, sour. For the last, month or 
so I have had all the earth I have used for potting rubbed 
through a sieve, mixed with sand, ashes from rubbish fire, 
and a little lime, and heaped under a south wall fora 
time. Plants now seem to thrive much better since 
the soil has been sifted and aired. I am now told that 
for the final potting of Chrysanthemums, which is about 
all the potting which remains to be done, and, in fact, for 
nearly all potting, except for small pots, it is much better 
not to sift the earth, but merely to chop it into smallish 
lumps with a spade, scattering a little lime over it to kill 
the wireworm. It seems to me that breaking up and 
sifting the soil has the following advantages: It gets rid 
of worms and grubs; it thoroughly aérates and so 
swectens the soil; it allows the roots to run more uni- 
formly throughout the pot, and so must render more food 
available for the plant. 1 should be glad of your opinion 
on the painii a t ч 

' [Unless for seedlings and newly-rooted plants 
the rougher vou can have the soil the better. 
Do not sift it, as this takes away all the fibre, 
the most important constituent in the soil. 
Note how the roots of a plant cling round the 
fibrous pieces of loam that are used for poing 
Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, ап 
such like, We have some Aspidistras now 
that are potted in only the fibrous pieces of 
loam and some silver sand, with a little manure, 
and they are very fine specimens, the pots 
being quite filled with roots. ] 

Shrubs in pots after flowering.—One 

day last year I noticed in a garden а number of 
shrubs in pots that had been turned out of the 





stage. 
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greenhouse soon after flowering, and, instead of 
their receiving attention, they had been put in 
а frame, and by some means had fallen over on 
their sides ; consequently they were dried up. 
They included Lilacs, Deutzias, Rhododen- 
drons, and Azalea mollis. I do not know what 
eventually became of them, but I venture to say 
that if they were left long enough in that state 
they would be of little use another season. 
This is a mistake into which not a few fall, and, 
instead of forced plants being removed after 
flowering to a place where they will have 
attention as to watering, etc., and time to make 
new growth, they are often hustled out of the 
way for other things.—W. F. 


Two good double Pelargoniums for 
winter.— Many of the double and semi-double 
kinds are not suitable for winter owing to their 
not opening their blooms. Amongst the best 
I find are two old tried kinds — Raspail 
Improved and Guillon Mangilli. The former 
is a general favourite, being of a bright scarlet, 
free growing, and a most profuse bloomer. 
Guillon Mangilli is equally free, but а more 
compact grower; the colour is rogy-red. — This 
needs slightly more heat. I grow a goodly 
number of both kinds, and they continue 
blooming from October till end of March. Му 
method is to use some old plants, resting them, 
cutting back, then when started shaking out 
and potting, growing them on during the 
summer in frames. In spring a batch of cut- 
tings is rooted, growing them in the open 
during the summer. A few cuttings are rooted 
in June for small pots. All receive the same 
treatment in winter—namely, grown on a high 
shelf in a lean-to house where the temperature 
is about 50 degs. by night and 10 degs. more 
by day.--F. А. 

Variegated Funkias as pot plants. 
—' Those who want good, hardy, bright fine- 
leaved plants in pots should grow the varie- 
gated leaved kinds of Funkias. Few fine 
foliaged plants can equal in early spring « 
well-grown specimen of the golden-leaved 
form of Sieboldi. It is not a dirty vellow, but 
bright golden in its early stage, although this 
goes off considerably towards the ripening 
Al the same, nothing can be more 
ornamental when grown in a pot and placed in 
a position with a good background. The 
silver-leaved forms are equally good, although 
not quite so striking in colour. I find them 
most useful for house furnishing, especially to 
ornament fireplaces, with a few taller things at 
back, and of much service for placing in cold, 
draughty positions. At the present time 
(close of May) I have a good batch of all tbe 
best kinds in pots standing on a north aspect 

revious to using -them for house furnishing. 
rown thus, these golden kinds compaie 
favourably with many stove fine-foliaged plants, 
and cost comparatively little. Another pur- 
pose they are eminently fitted for is to 
beichten up cold houses in early spring. In 
the open garden they make a bright bit of 
colour in early summer, a group growing up 
out of the turf being most effective.—-DORSET. 


Tuberoses (M. С. М. and T. Poole).— 
These chaste and fragrant flowers are not 
so difficult to grow. any failures in their 
culture are due to giving them too much heat 
in the early qu of growth ; this causes the 
plants to go blind. If wanted to flower in 
winter, the bulbs must be potted as early in 
autumn as possible. Use 6-inch pots and a 
light, rich compost, and place one bulb in each 
pot. Pot firmly—the firmer the better. Place 
them in a temperature of from 55 degs. to 
60 degs., and plunge the pots to the rim ina 
bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre or leaves, and give a 
bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 75 degs. Give no 
water till growth commences, then water 
liberally till the flower-buds are formed, when 
they may be removed to a warm greenhouse or 
conservatory, and less water given. For 
autumn blooming pot the bulbs in 6-inch pots 
in March or April, and plunge the pots 6 inches 
above their rims in Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, 
or fine ashes, in a cool pit or frame. When 
the foliage makes its appearance remove them 
and plunge them under a south wall, keeping 
them well supplied with water, also well 
syringed to ward off red-spider. Remove them 
to the greenhouse as the flower-buds appear. 
Dry roots may also be planted in Tight, rich 
зой, in warm positions out-of-doors. These, if 
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taken upin autumn, potted, and placed in a 
еш) ure of 50 degs., will afford а supply 
of bloom for several months. The dobie 
American Pearl is the best variety. 


CARNATION PRIDE OF THE MARKET. 


FRUIT. 


SCALE ON PEACHES. 
Tr is curious that while scale is found on some 


| trees and in some houses, in other instances it 


is comparatively unknown. Atthis season the 


young brood is active, and it behoves those 


Wae not among the most recent of novelties | who have this trouble to set about some course 


in the Tree section of Carnations, this fine 
pink-flowered variety may certainly figure 
among modern kinds, and, at the same time, 
among the more desirable varieties. Тһе pre- 
cise shade of colour is a delicate pink, the 
blossoms of good form and very freely pro- 
duced. Indeed, the variety may be stated to 
be one of the more рор КА! ПО рй; without 
that very long. break that exists between the 
first and the successional, or second flowering, 
of many kinds. The habit of growth, while 
quite strong and of medium vigour, is not of 
the boldest type, resembling that of Mme. Т. 


by which its increase may be checked. 1618 
scarcely possible—indeed, at this season it is 
almost beyond hope—for the amateur to adopt 
a course by which a complete riddance can 

affected. It is claimed that vaporising with 
nicotine will destroy scale and mealy-bug, but 
I am not in a position to say it will or will not 
with any degree of certainty. Experiments 
with cyanide are claimed to destroy any living 
insect, including scale. ‘This, too, at present, 
has only reached an experimental stage, and is 
fraught with some degree of risk, and 








requires great care, because of its poisonous 


Carnation Pride of the Market. From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


Franco in this respect. In any case, it is a 
коой variety for producing blossoms of a very 
favourite shade of pink, and, therefore, worth 
the attention of all lovers of choice Tree- 
Carnations. It is now a good time to obtain 
young established plants in pots for growing 
оп, to flower in the coming winter. Any plants 
in 3-inch pots should, if well rooted, be trans- 
ferred to 5-inch pots, and, in early July, finally 
to6-inch pots for flowering later. 





“PLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
cla less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trezs, 
aed Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 218. ; post paid, 22s. 

Covers for binding the nine parte for 1908 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. 


nature. Flowers of sulphur is a very safe 
| remedy, and is, when fresh, fatal in its contact 
with scale or red-spider. I usually use sulphur 
in the winter painting compositions for the 
trees, but while it can te claimed to do so much 
useful execution, it does not stamp out the 
stray insects. At this season I do not stay to 
apply these remedies, but rather examine the 
trees individually, and pass a gloved hand 
round the infested stems and branches, or with 
the finger and thumb deal with the pest. It 
is surprising how soon one may clear a tree by 
these simple means, and it costs nothing beyond 
the time. I gave the caustic alkali preparation 
a good trial in winter, feeling assured at the 
time that the trouble, so far as scale was con- 
cerned, was at an end. It was, however, other- 
wise, and I have to continue as in-the past. 
The scale now active is that hatched by the 
warmth of the structures which the trees 
occupy, and once hatched they spread with 





| alarming rapidity over the branches, old and 









































pu Scale is a most loathsome insect to 
ave on trees, for later, when the fruits are 
advancing towards ripeness, they will be found 
to be coated with black filth, which cannot 
under any circumstances be entirely removed. 
It is possible that flowers of sulphur dusted on 
the affected parts may destroy many, but an 
ordinary insecticide of sufficient strength to 
destroy scale would be dangerous to use on 
Peach-trees carrying a crop. W.S. 





Thinning Peaches.—Should the fruits of Peaches 
and Apricots thinned now? Also, how many fruits is 
it advisable to retain per square foot on fairly vigorous 
trees growing outside ?—L. J. С. 

[It is quite time your Peaches and Apricots 
were thinned, although it is not always a good 
plan to commence this too early. When, how- 
ever, they set thickly on the trees, a moderate 
reduction should be made as soon as they are 
set and swelling, continuing this periodically. 
By doing it in this way the work is simplified, 
because it is more easy to define the better 
fruits from the lead they always take. If we 
tell you that one fruit to each square foot of 
tree surface is considered sufficient for a crop, 
you will the more readily understand the ex- 
tent of thinning necessary. Certainly two 
fruits ought not to be left together on one 
branch. From 9 inches to a foot apart will 
give you the desired crop, if this is uniform 
over the whole trece. With a heavy crop the 
resources of trees become overtaxed, and the 
result is found in the barrenness of the succeed- 
ing summer as affecting such trees. ] 





VEGETABLES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES ON ASPARAGUS. 


AT the close of June the Asparagus is in full 
growth. More errors are made during the 
rowing season and more plants ruined than 
during the resting period. "This arises from 
several causes. The first is when the beds are 
fresh made, and if two or three-year-old plants 
are used these will throw up one or more 
strong shoots. Now, where these have made 
side shoots they are quickly injured by the 
wind, and if not supported in some way they 
will be broken off close to the ground, and 
although the plantsmay throw up again this will 
weaken it considerably. My plan is either 
to put a stake to each plant, tying the growth 
as it advances, or put up a strong cord round 
some upright stakes, and tie the growths to 
this. e former plan I prefer. Nothing pays 
better than supporting the growth. Where 
Asparagus is grown on the bed system the 
growths help to keep each other up in exposed 
situations. This is of some importance in 
saving labour. 

Another evil many fall into is continuing 
cutting too long. ‘The old plan was to discon- 
tinue cutting when Peas came in. ‘This is mis- 
leading, seeing it would be very unwise to do 
this in the case of weak beds or those that had 
only just commenced bearing. In both of 
these cases but little should be cut. Where it is 
intended to force the roots the next winter, it 
is advisable not to cut from these at all. 

Opinions differ as to whether all the heads 
should be cut till it is decided to discontinue 
cutting. My practice is to allow all the weak 
plants some growth from the first, and I have 
proved this strengthens the plants. Regarding 
salt, this is abused, and on very heavy and, in 
cold, wet seasons, I should hesitate to use it. 
Last year I did not use any. On light soils it 
is different. I prefer to keep a mulching on 
the beds to leaving them bare, as many do. 
DoRsET. 





Making new Mint-beds.—The note by 
“L. С. К.” (p. 160) reminds one of the necessity 
of the-annual extension of the Mint-bed, whic 
those having an existing stock will find so easy 
to do at this season of the year. The nature of 
Mint to ramble indiscriminately over the 
surface makes hoeing impossible ; hence beds 
often become foul dud. untidy. I replant each 
year in May or June, when the weather is 
showery, taking up green shoots with roots 
attached апа dibbling them into newly-dug 
round in rows 1 foot apart. It is M C ene 
ow soon these plants become established, anc 
what a quantity of green tops are provided for 
Peas, Potatoes, and lamb during the summer. 
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The old bed is not disturbed until the autumn 
further than to supply the young stock already 
mentioned. This, however, is better governed 
by the demand and supply. It is just possible 
for the young bed to give all that is required 
once the plants become established. In such 
cases there is no need to retain the original 
bed. If the Mint plantation is kept longer 
than two years, the perennial weeds will give 
trouble. Summer planting is far preferable to 
that of winter ; there is much better progress 
without a tithe of the trouble and time spent on 
the work.—W. S. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — The preparation of 
plants for winter flowering is now occupying 
attention. Scarlet Salvias when well grown 
are splendid in groups amid the Chrysanthe- 
mums in the early winter. I have always ob- 
tained the largest, best-shaped plants by plant- 
ing out in the open air. Where the planting 
out of greenhouse plants is adopted, a piece of 
ground in an open, sunny position should be 
given up to them, and plenty of grow- 
ing space must be allowed for the opera- 
tor to go freely among his p to pinch 
and regulate the growth. ОЁ course, where 
Salvias are planted out, other things will be 
treated in the same way, and in large places 
it may become rather a big business, and tlie 
saving of labour will be considerable. "When 
lifting time draws near, early in September, the 
roots are cut round with a spade some weck or 
ten days before the plants are potted up, and 
after potting they are stood on the north side 
of a wall, or somewhere in the shade, and the 
syringe used freely. With careful manage- 
ment scarcely a leaf will fall. Some attention 
must often be given to climbers now. If 
insects are troublesome and the house is not 
attached to the dwelling, the vaporiser may be 
used, but when the conservatory is entered 
directly from the house it will hardly be safe 
to use nicotine or any other poisonous matter 
in the vaporising. This is why, when plants 
are moved from other houses, every plant 
should be free from insects. At this season, in 
a freely-ventilated house, insects should not 
give much trouble. In mild, calm weather 
night ventilation is very beneficial. Rearrang- 
ing and watering are finding much occupation. 
When the position of the plants is changed as 
frequently as circumstances will permit, the 
house becomes much more interesting. Shift 
on Zonal Geraniums for winter flowering. 


Stove. – Medinilla magnifica is a striking 
plant when well done. I have several times 
seen it exhibited in good condition, and it 
forms a good subject for enthu-iastic, ambitious 
young plantsmen to try their hands upon. 
Anybody can grow the common soft wooded 
things, but this plant and some others that 
might be named in stove and greenhouse col- 
lections require doing. ^ Rondeletia speciosa 
major makes a neat bush. The flowers are 
nice for bouquet, work and to furnish specimen 
glasses. Without calling it a very free- 
flowering plant, it is seldom without blossoms, 
and this kind of plant is often more valuable 
to the decorator looking for something choice 
nnd not common than the things which every- 
body grows. I am rather partial to these 
quaint, rather uncommon things, and only 
wish tht some day І may be able to get a cok 
lection together again. atering is rather a 
heavy business now. Damping floors must do 
instead of syringing if the water is not quite 
pure, and hard water is never safe for syring- 


ing, as it may leave a white deposit upon the 
foliage, which cannot easily be removed. Some 


of the plants may go to the conservatory now 
to make room. 

Late Grapes.—Thinning Grapes is a 
tedious business where many Grapes are grown. 
Alicante takes a good deal of thinning. This isa 
very useful Grape for the amateur’s greenhouse 
where something later than the Hamburgh is 
required. It is one of the freest bearers, and 
always colours well, even when overloaded. It 
will take a good deal of nourishment, especially 
when the roots are inside in a well-drained 
border. The roots of a Vine always bear some 

»roportion to the development of the branches ; 
erce, the roots of Alicante must be looked 








after and kept within touch. Gros Colman 
sometimes fails to give satisfaction in colouring, 
especially if anything is wrong with the drain- 
age. This is a noble Grape, and has done a 
good deal to do away with early барі so far 
as Grapes are concerned. In the old days, 
when Grapes were forced early, the whole 
expense was not charged to the Grapes. 
During the winter a good deal of work was 
done in the warmth of the early Grape-house. 
French Beans, early Strawberries, forced 
flowers, and, in some instances, Pines, were 
grown, and well grown; in the early vinery. 
Do not let the sublaterals extend. This does 
harm. 


The Fern-house. — The tropical and 
temperate-house Ferns will now be in good 
condition and will require more room. И 
there are any old plants past their prime or 
any a little out of health, plunge them out in 
some sheltered, shady dell ; they will not re- 
quire so much looking after there, and the out- 
ing will lead to their improvement, and any 
which this treatment does not improve can be 
placed on the rubbish-heap when the clearing 
up comes in the autumn. Look after ripe 
spores, and sow at once those of any kind of 
which young stock is required. The Fern- 
house is improved by having a little colour 
introduced ; a few bright Dracænas, Crotons, 
variegated Grasses, or variegated Ferns are 
available and are easily grown. See that there 
are pots of Club Mosses and other low-growing 
things for winter decoration, 

Window gardening.—For north, sun- 
less windows some of the hardy Pterises, mixed 
with a few scarlet Lobelias, with Harrison's 
Musk to hang over front of box, will be a 
charming change, and the plants will thrive if 
cared for. Anybody can make a show with 
scarlet and other Geraniums in the sunshine ; 
but to make a north window bright requires 
some knowledge and experience. 


Outdoor garden.—Now that the bedding 
out is for the most part completed, more atten- 
tion can be given to the routine work, espe- 
cially as regards such necessary details as 
surface stirring, pegging down, staking, etc. 
Dahlias are growing freely now, and must be 
carefully secured to the supports. Carnations 
also will need careful tying, so that the flower 
stems can rise without injury. I think more 
might be done with border Pinks, especialiy 
among the coloured and laced varieties. Why 
these latter have been neglected is to me a 
mystery, for both these and the old-fashioned 
Carnations are lovely, aud во also are the 
Ranunculuses, now in flower, but which have 
disappeared. As the old florist dies out no one 
takes his place; the old enthusiasm has gone 
as regards these particular plants. The Ceano- 
thus is a lovely shrub for south walls. It will 
be well for Clematis planters when the propa- 
gators of such plants discontinue grafting, for 
it leads to many deaths within a year or two 
after planting. 16 should be borne in mind 
that the Clematis, especially the large-flowered 
varieties of the lanuginosa section, wants a 
well-prepared site. iese are not the plants 
one can stick in anywhere without any special 
preparation. Early Roses are lovely now, and 
ididománune will be useful. 


Fruit garden. Strawberries in a dry soil 
will benefit froma good soaking of liquid-manure. 
Early mulching is beneficial ; in fact, necessary 
on light land. It is difficult to say what are 
the best varieties for certain staples in the way 
of soil. Light soils are more difficult to suit 
than those of heavy character. Adhesive loams 
over clay will generally do all kinds of Straw- 
berries, but lighter soil requires more careful 
handling. I once, a good many years ago, had 
a light sand to deal with, but I had access to a 
clay pit within carting distance, and I found 
this clay a great advantage to pretty well all 
kinds of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, but 
specially Strawberries, both in pots and outside. 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury is a Strawberry 
which always does well on light land. Royal 
Sovereign is also a good doer, and there are 
others. Trollop’s Victoria was a success so far 
as growth and cropping were concerned, but the 
fruits, though large, were soft and not in the 
front rank as regards flavour. Whata refreshing 
Strawberry in hot weather the old Elton Pine 
is! We used to have magnificent fruit of this 
rather acid kind from a west exposure ; but it 


is not so much grown now. See that Apples on 
the Paradise and Pears on the Quince are well 
mulched with manure as far as the roots 
extend. 

Vegetable garden.—Marrow Peas may 
be sown once more, and, afterwards, second 
earlies will come in again ; and after the Ist of 
July only earlies are sown. There is yet time 
to sow Runners for late summer and autumn 
use. The white-seeded Runner is useful for 

resent sowing. It bears very freely. Dwari 
Kidney Beans may still be sown. These aro 
usually sown much too thickly, and their 
period of реши ahortened: Six inches is our 
usual distance, but in good land more space 
may be given. "The Onions, raised in boxes in 
heat and planted out in April, are making 
rapid progress, and will run clean away from 
the spring sown lot. Trenches have been 
repared for early Leeks, and the plants will 
set out shortly. Rows of Peas have been 
mulched with manure. Our system of mulch- 
ing is only limited by our supply of manure. 
It often means the saving of a crop on light 
land in a dry season. Sowed rather a broader 
stretch of 


now. Endive has also been sown. We gener. 
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ally find it stand well after the first week in | 


June. "The final thinning of vegetables should 
be done. Beet will transplant well, and the 
transplanted roots are generally of a better 
shape. E. Новрат. 


THE COMING WEHK'S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 13th.—We have finished bedding ont. 
Even what little is done with foliage has now 
been completed. Beds of Cannas in well- 
sheltered spots always do well, but the soil has 
been made deep and rich. We are doing a 
little more with Begonias. If well nourished 
they may be less bright than Geraniums, but 
they are more interesting, and there is a 
refinement about beds of Begonias that is lack- 
ing in the Geraniums. 

June 14th.—Now that the bedding-out is 
finished, more time can be given to the usual 
routine work, such as hoeing, weeding, and 
general trimming of lawns and edgings. This 
is a suitable time for using weed-killers, and 
without something to kill the weeds on the 
walks the labour would be still heavier. Once, 
if done effectually, will suflice for the year. 
We generally do it earlier than this, but we 
always wait for a dry time, as the weeds take 
less killing when dry. 

June 15th.—Potatoes have grown well, and 
are now being earthed up, and the crop looks 
promising. i we use artificial manure, as we 
do sometimes if the land requires it, it i: 
scattered along the sides of the rows jus 
before earthing up. Onions, Carrots, and other 
root crops have been thinned. A further 
sowing of Horn Carrots has been made, as 

oung Carrots аге always appreciated. 
Parsley has been thinned to € inches. 

June 16th.—All protection has been removed 
from wall trees, and disbudding has been 
attended to. We have not had quite so much 
trouble with aphides on Peaches this season, аз 
we commenced with the Tobacco-powder in 
good time, and there is no remedy so good or 
so cheap early in the season, and we find by 
keeping down insects in May and the early 
part of June we have no further trouble. Somé 
of the fruits have been thinned off. 

June 17th.--Sowed second early Peas and а 
row or two of Ne Plus Ultra. We have usually 
found these do well, sowing at the end of June, 
though something depends upon the weather 
during the autumn, as Pea pods will not fill 
without sunshine. Planted out several trenches 
of Celery, and other trenches will be prepared 
as opportunity offers. Lettuces are sown 
thinly on cool land and left without trans- 
planting. 

June 18th.—We are busy potting Chrysan- 
themums and placing them in their summer 
quarters, sheltered from winds and made 
secure to strained wires. Chrysanthemums 
are, as а rule, thirsty things, but after repot- 
ting it is quite easy to give them too much, and 
each pot should be tested before water is given. 
No stimulant should be given till the pots are 
full of roots. We are busy always with the 
hoe for the double purpose of killing weeds and 
keeping a loose surface. 


е 
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BOOKS. 


PARKINSON'S *PARADISUS IN SOLE, 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS."* 


WHEN I first came to London Parkinson's 
great “ Paradisus" was rather a common old 
book on the market, and, in fact, I bought 
several copies. Now, owing to increased 
Colonial and American demand, it has become 
mre; so Messrs. Methuen have carried out 
their spirited plan of reprinting Parkinson, 
and very well they have done it. "They have 
got as near to the old book as they could. It 
з well and regularly printed, and the colour 
and paper good. People who think that all 
the good things in gardening are of our own 
time,and have not seen Parkinson, would be sur- 
rrisedtolearn how much they knew in hisday,and 
iow much they had in the way of hardy flowers 
and trees. Many of the plants mentioned in 
Parkinson were lost entirely to our gardens 
until recent years. His Daffodils alone are ex- 
tremely interesting, and show that the Eliza- 
lethan garden must have been far richer 
than our own gardens in these flowers; and 
so with many other plants. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Sub-tenancy of market-garden ground.— 
Seven or eight years ago I became the sub-tenant of a 
ranlen which I took to grow market-garden produce at 
ila year. On the death of the superior tenant three 
jears aro I continued in occupation as tenant to his 
laughter, My tenancy begins on December 95. I am 

; told she willgive me notice on June 24 to quit next Christ- 

na. Will that notice be good, or am I entitled to a 
tars notice expiring at Christmas? I have planted а 
lage Strawberry-bed this year. Can I claim compensation 
‘or this under the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Асі? 





ПЕ this ground is really cultivated as a 
mirket garden you are entitled to a year's 
notice to quit, and notice given in June to quit 
in December will be bad. If the tenant is 
herself under notice to quit at Christmas, you 
vill have to quit at that date whether you have 
revived any notice ог not, and you will not be 
alle to recover any damages for dispossession 
unless you havea written agreement of tenuncy, 
їп] 1 assume that you have not such. If this 
garden is let to you in writing as a market 
gurden, or if you have written permission to 
cultivate it as such, you may claim compensa- 
tion for the Straw berry-bed under the Market 
‘ardeners’ Compensation Act, but if you have 
по such written agreement or permission that 
Act does not apply to your tenancy.— К. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 

Parrot ailing (Sangulur).—You should 
lt your bird have what water it requires for 
drinking. It is only in the case of newly- 
imj ortad Parrots that it is necessary to restrict 
lhe allowance of water for a time. The sick- 
ness ın all probability arises from improper 
feeding. It would be well to discontinue the 
" Parrots’ seed," and let the staple diet consist 
ol Maize boiled till soft, then strained and 
dred ina cloth, adding a little Canary-seed, 
Millet, Hemp, and Oats from time to time. It 
may also have Nuts and pieces of Apple; 
indeed, any ripe fruit. that may be in season. 
^ little salt mixed with the grit-sand or a 
ece of cuttle-fish bone in the cage is very 
*neticial, Give some liquid magnesia—a tea- 
‘jeonful in each ounce of the drinking-water. 
birds that do not get a liberal su pply of coarse 
И! are very liable to suffer from indigestion. 
fhe grit should be supplied in a food-tin, and 


ta upon the floor of the cage.-- 








POULTRY. 


Bantams ( Thomas Buss ).—These aie 
eculiarly fancy fowls, Three breeds are the 
rights, the Black Rose Comb, and the 
‘ane, These are all very popular and attrac- 
Ue All should be very small, the carriage 
ty erect (the back of the neck and the tail 
feathers nearly touching), and the whole bear- 
Hd graceful, bold, and proud. The head 
ш: be narrow, beak curved, eyes bright, 
^y round and full, breast very prominent, 





к Parkinson's * Paradisus in Sole, Paradisus terrestris,” 
аер from the edition of 1629. Methuen and Co., 


and the legs short and clean. Bantam cocks 
are very pugnacious, attacking their rivals 
with great fury. The hens are excellent 
mothers, and are good layers of small but fine- 
flavoured eggs, bot, unfortunately, a large 
proportion of the eggs proves infertile. The 
chickens are somewhat delicate, and should be 
hatched in June. ‘They feather more quickly 
than most breeds of fowls, and require great 
care and attention at the feathering period on 
account of the great drain upon the system in 
producing feathers. When fully feathered 
they are quite hardy. Consult the advertise- 
ments in any journal devoted to poultry. 





CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required, in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received 
fron several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it s necessary that three 
specimens x each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above düections are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Puff-balls (Mrs. Godley).—The rounded objects you 
sent are specimens of one of the subterranean Puff-halls, 
belonging to the family Hypoges, and are nearly allied to 
the common well-known Pulf-ball. The brown powder 
they contain are the spores of the fungus. —G. S. S. 

Pruning Rose Gloire de Dijon (Gloire). —As 
the old shoots become worn out, you should gradually 
remove them—say, one or two each year. This is best 
done in summer immediately after the first crop of flowers. 
By thus cutting out the side growths, you encourage the 
production of young, healthy shoots from the base, and 
thus keep the plant in a vigorous, healthy condition. 


Treatment of an Oleander (0.).—When the 
weather is sufficiently mild, place it in a very sunny spot 
and give plenty of water, bringing it indoors again at 
about the end of October. This treatment should ripen 
the wood and induce it to flower well another season. 
The best soil for the Oleander is fibrous loam, with a little 
silver-sand added, and it should be pressed firmly around 
the roots. 


Cobzea scandens as a balcony climber (C.). 
—Yes; this is an excellent plant for the decoration of 
balconies or for training round window-sills or in porches. 
It grows rapidly, and flowers freely in warm weather, and 
a little cold does not injure it. Plants should, of course, 
be well hardened off previously to being planted out dur- 
ing June, and if planted in well-drained, rich sandy soil 
they succeed well, even in London. 


Paris Green (6. Nodder) — Anyone who sells 
nurserymen's sundries would supply you with Paris 
Green. Messrs. Blundell and Spence, of Hull and London, 
are large manufacturers of it. They supply it in powder 
ог asa paste. It is more convenient to use in the latter 
form, as it does not blow about, which, as it is very 
poisonous, is a great advantage. If you cannot procure it 
at any shop, apply to this firm.—G. S. S. 


Green-fly on greenhouse plants (A.).—The 
best way of destroying green-fly is by light and frequent 
fumigations with Tobacco. When this cannot be done 
the plants, when not in flower, should be syringed fre- 
quently and thoroughly with Tobacco-water. This is best 
done in the evening, and then the next morning the plants 
should receive a thorough washing with clean rain-water, 
applied rather forcibly with a syringe. To prevent the 
Tobacco-water reaching the roots the plants should be laid 
on their sides when syringed. 

Liquid-manure (Viola tricolor).—A good liquid- 
manure may be made by placing a bushel of cow-manure 
or horse-droppings in a tub or tank, stirring it well for a 
short time. Add also 2 peu of soot, placed in a coarse 
bag and only loosely tied, Pull this up and down to dis- 
charge its virtues. Тһе liquid resulting from the above 
should be made up to 36 gallons, and may be employed at 
half strength, or the colour of pale ale. By supplement- 
ing with fresh manure now and again a good all.round 
quality may be kept up. Weak doses may be given once 
or twice in each week, Weak and often is the rule. 4 

Tree-Psonies failing (S. M. S)-—lt is very 
possible that the soil is too cold for the plants, as it is 
only in the south and western counties that they really do 
well. It is always advisable to select a sheltered, warm 
position for them where the early morning sun will not 
catch them, as this is very likely to blacken their early- 
appearing buds and foliage. A south-western exposure is 
the best for them. Another reason of failure may be that 
your plants are grafted. In such case tbe plants flower 
well the first year, but in succeeding years the growth and 
flowering gradually diminish. 

Renovating a lawn (J. Н. W.).—The plague of 
earth-worms found in your lawn is no doubt largely due 
to the layer of manure that was applied to the soil, as if 











that were at all fresh or crude it may have bred worms 
freely. It would, as it decomposed, become loose and 
hollow, and cause the lawn to become uneven. We should 
advise you to apply once a fortnight and late in the even- 
ing, just as the worms are on the surface, heavy 
dustings of fresh soot or lime. Either of these dressings 
would not only kill many of the worms, but would help to 
correct the sourness in the soil engendered by the man- 
ure. Lawns want a deep, well-worked, and, if wet, then 
a well-drained soil, but not a highly-manured soil. Appli- 
cations of soot or of artificial manure, such as bone-meal 
and sulphate of ammonia, applied at the rate of 5 1. per 
rod, or of street-sweepings spread over the Grass and 
поин raked in during the winter, make the lest 
ress 


pra. 

Hoya carnosa not thriving (7.).—1t you turn 
the plant out of the pot you will probably find that the 
fibres are blaek and rotten, in which case shake away as 
much of the old soil as possible, and eram the roots, after 
cutting away with a sharp knife the decayed portions, 
into a pot only just large enough to contain them, drain- 
ing it well, and using a well-sanded compost of fibrous 
peat, Place the plant in a warm and rather close place 
with a little shade from hot sun for a time, and water 
carefully, keeping the soil just moist until the plant shows 
by its renewed growth that fresh roots have formed, This 

oya docs not want much pot-room, and quickly suffers 
from excess of moisture when overpotted. 


Primroses and Polyanthuses (J. W.).—Prim- 
roses are distinguished from Polyanthuses in having no 
main stem developed ; the flowers appear to spring from 
the same point as the leaves, whereas in Polyanthus, 
Oxlip, and Cowslip the flowers are always found in 
umbell fashion, terminating an erect stem. Роіуап- 
thuses are probably only garden forms of the Oxlip, and 
are generally coloured and often laced at the edges. The 
difference between the Oxlip and the Cowslip is mainly one 
of size, the former being twice as large as the latter. The 
botanical names are Primula vulgaris (Primrose), Primula 
elatior (Oxlip), Primula veris (Cowslip). 


Salvia splendens (G.).—This is an old but very 
effective winter-blooming plant, the terminal plumes of 
bright scarlet flowers of which have a light, graceful 
appearance, and they often remain in perfection from the 
beginning of November until at least the end of January. 
It is easily increased by means of cuttings, and young 
pun of it generally succeed best. The cu!tings should 

> inserted at any time in the spring, and, although less 
hardy than the Chrysanthemum, the plants may, never- 
theless, during summer have, in all respects, similar treat- 
ment as regards soil, exposure, etc., but they cannot with 
safety be left out in the open air later than the end of 
September or early in October. 


FRUIT. 

Sulphuring Gooseberry-bushes (Valcote).— 
If dusting Gooseberry-bushes with flowers of sulphur did 
have the effect of causing leaves to fall when the bushes 
were shaken, it would be a very unusual occurrence. We 
should assume that some other cause had operated to 
cause the leaves to fall, unless your sulphur was of an 
exceptionally hot or acrid nature. The antidote to cater- 
pillar injury usually employed is white Hellebore powder, 
as that poisons the caterpillars as they eat the leafage. 
After allowing the powder to remain on the bushes for 
some ten or twelve days, it can be washed off, unless 
heavy showers in the meantime do so. This powder is 
best applied in the evening after the bushes have been 
well syringed. Besides Hellebore and sulphur, soot aud 
lime are often used. In all cases the bushes should be 
well washed before fruit is gathered. Removing 3 inches 
of the surface soil from under the bushes in the winter and 

replacing it with fresh soil is good practice. 
Raspberries after fruiting (Mrs. Willin).— 
The old fruiting canes should not be allowed to remain a 
day after the fruits have been cleared if the welfare of the 
lants is considered, as these with the fruit crops wil 
ve impoverished the plants, and much harm follows 
when the plants are allowed to make new wood and at the 
same time support the old. If your stools are a few fect 
apart in rows, the usual course is to allow about five stout 
canes or six weaker ones to remain for the following у ears 
fruiting, cutting out all the others. When that is done, 
unless you can give the soil some manure, allow the 
breadths to remain until the leaves have fallen, then te 
up the canes to stakes, and give a dressing of manure, 
only lightly forking it in. Never use the spade among 
Raspberries. If your Raspberries are old and worn out, as 
they appear to be, you should make a fresh plantation in 

well-trenched and heavily-manured ground. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cropping a town garden (H. 5. J.).—lt is a 
harsh act on the part of your landlord not to allow you to 
carry manure through your house into your back garden. 
If you could have obtained some Moss litter manure in 
sacks, and had it carried through the house, no nuisance 
or dirt would result. You had better find someone who 
sells artificial manures, and purchase a bushel of guano or 
some good mixed manure, strewing it over the ground at 
the rate of about 6 lb. per rod of 30 square yards, then 
lightly forking it in. Soot also makes good manure, In 
the centre or 30-feet plot you can plant Cabbage and 
Cauliflower plants. Sow Dwarf Kidney Beans, Spinach, 
white Turnips, and Radishes now, and put out Brussels 
Sprouts and winter Kales later. The two 40-feet borders 
seem fit only for flowers, of which you can buy in the 
streets Dahlias, Sweet Williams, Snapdragons, Pansies, 
and all sorts of hardy and tender annuals. Against the 
warmest wall you can plant Tomatoes 18 inches apart. 
Read every week the instructions given in our columns. 

Pre ng Grass land for cropping (J. B., 
Bristol ).—There are various ways of dealing with pasture 
land for the purpose named. You can pare off the turf in 
pieces, turn them upside down, let them thoroughly dry, 
then put them into heaps and burn them, using the ashes 
as manure. But a better method is to pare off the turf 
3 inches deep from a strip at one end of your land, 2 feet 
wide. Throw that into a heap, then throw out the soil of 
the portion thus stripped 10 inches deep, making a 
trench; then with a fork break up the bottom well 
several inches deep; then pare off the turf of the next 
strip of 2 feet wide, cast it into the bottom of the trench 
Grass downwards, and follow with a good dressing of 
fresh lime. Then cast on that the next 10 inches of soil, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden. 
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Ermine-moth, the small 
Eucalyptus blooming 


Abutilon vexillarium - 207 | 
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Apple Lane's 

Albert - - -  - 205 | Fritillaria Meleagris in 
Apole-tree, blight on - 204 pots - - - - 
Arabie alpina fl -pl. - 199 | Fruit - - - 
Asparagus-beetle - E Fruit garden - - 
Asparagus, bitter - - 195 | Fruits, hardy, thinning 
Asparagus, diseased - Ж Fruit. prospects - - 
\valeas after towering - 207 | Fruit, the future of 

Aaleas dropping their Garden diary, extracts 
leaves - - e - 207 froma - - - - 
Bes. 0. e - - 206 | Garden pests and friends 
Bids - > - - 207 | Garden walls, growing 
Brassica, successional plants on - - - 200 
swing of - - - 195 | Garden work. - - - 205 
Cardinal beetles -~ - 904 | Gardening, window, in 
Vonwrvatory - - - 205 smoky districts - - 1% 
(олла glauca - - 201 | Gooseberries, a heavy 
Crown Imperial (Fritil- crop of - - - 205 
luria imperialis), the - 207 | Grass, coarse, on lawn - 207 


Deutzia gracilis, treat- 


Helleborus niger dis- 
ment of - > 208 - - - 


eased 2x the - 5 
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VEGETABLES. 


RHUBARB. 


THERE seems to be little that is really distinct 
inthe new Rhubarbs, of which we find some 
being put into commerce every year. It is 
interesting to note that in lists of vegetables 
very few are quoted, traders probably not find- 
ing it wise to keep too many in stock. The 
great early market variety without doubt is 
Hawkes Champagne, поб only because it is so 
arly, but also because of the rich colour of the 
stems. Late Rhubarbs are not in request in 
market culture, as there is no demand for 
them. In such a season us the present, when 
‘ooseberries are both an immense crop and 
large, the market is early full of them, and 
Rhubarb is then out. In private gardens the 
old Victoria is more grown than any other, 
and it is во good that in the matter of growth 
aod colour of stem it has hardly been excelled. 
In the old gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society there was a collection of some twenty 


: r шоге assumed varieties, the stools having 


grown to ап immense size. Still, few of them 
кеш now to ba in commerce. Of varieties 
introduced during the past ten years are the 


‚ Sutton Rhubarb, a rich coloured and fine 


variety; Daw's Champion, also a fine-stemmed 
fom, rich in colour; and the Winter or 
Christmas Rhubarb, a variety from the Anti- 
poles, which, curiously, begins to make its 
growth in October, when our old Rhubarbs are 
suing to rest. 16 needs tub and &traw-litter 
protection during the winter. Older varieties 
mt well known are Kershaw’s Paragon, 
Hohnston’s St. Martin, Kelway's Crimson 
“cen, and Stott’s Monarch, the last pro- 
ducing huge, coarse stems of no real va ue. 
Pat when all these varieties are grown side by 
sul» аз established plants it is specially notice- 
she how much they resemble each other. 
Rhubarb is а most valuable and serviceable 
product, but a couple of varieties supplies all 
onlinary needs. A. D. 





WINTER GREENS. 
Ir is so commonly the practice to make sow- 
‘igs of Kales, Savoys, and late Broccolis in 
April that few take the trouble to make other 
*owings for succession in May and June. But 


‘wally of sowings made in April the plants are 


seldom of much use, as they come in far too 
ему; indeed, Savoys will often heart in in 
tober and November, and because of the 
f ndance of autumn Cauliflowers and Brussels 
“prouts be wasted. Still, further, these Kales 
ud Savoys are of far. greater usefulness when 
they are fit to cut in F ebruary, March, and 
беп April To have them then it isa good 
plan to make sowings now, as from them comes 
penty of plants to put out in August and 
"sptember, planting rather thickly, as size is 
o less consequence than are lateness and 
j dance. White Broccolis are wanted to 
mish plenty of small heads in April and 
May, but in the latter month especially, as that 
а time when other similar material is rather 


"c. А late sowing may well be made also 


uf hardy Greeu and Rosette Coleworts, as 














these have special value for late winter 
cutting. Even if a sowing be made during 
June of Ellam's Early or Flower of Spring 
Cabbages, small, nice hearts from them should 
result from October till Christmas. There can 
be no doubt but that the wisest gardener in 
relation to all these members of the Cabbage 
tribe is he who makes frequent, if but small, 
sowings. It so often happens that a piece of 
ground becoming vacant can be profitably 
filled if there be plants at hand for the pur- 
pose. Because the plants are not, the ground 
remains useless. Баспага of all descrip- 
tions have not the least need to trouble them- 
selves as to the principles said to govern crop 
rotation. Such are our seasons, and so exceed- 
ingly variable are our garden crops that there 
is nochance whatever that like will imme- 
diately follow like. Potatoes, Peas, or Beans 
will certainly be followed by Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages, Turnips, Celery, Lettuce, or some- 
thing else, and so the work of rotation PES on 
in the garden quite automatically. Ds 





USING MOSS IN TOMATO AND 
CUCUMBER POTS. 

Common Moss has many uses in the garden. 
I place it on the top of pots and boxes of 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes when the pots are 
full of roots. It frequently happens that 
the root space to these gets crowded some 
time before the plants can be destroyed, and, if 
top-dressed, there is no space left for water, 
while to continue watering them with strong 
stimulants encourages the well-being of the 
crop. This was my position for several years, 
when it occurred to me to try covering the tops 
of pots and boxes with Moss. Last summer I 
did this to many boxes and pots of Tomatoes 
with the best results. When the pots are well 
full of roots, and no space could be given attop 
for surfacing, I covered them with Moss 
gathered from shady places in the pleasure 
grounds. When it was put on a slight sprink- 
ling of soil was added to keep it down. The 
roots quickly occupied this when a slight 
sprinkling of artificial manure was thrown over 
the Moss once or twice weekly, watering it in. 
In a very short time the whole was a mass of 
white roots. Wherever there was room a dust- 
ing of old spent Mushroom dung was put over 
this to cover the roots. From this till the end 
of the season nothing more was given except 
regular supplies of manure-water, or an arti- 
ficial manure sprinkled over the surface. It is 
astonishing the length of time both Cucumbers 
and Tomatoes can be kept in a good, healthy, 
and free bearing state by this method. 

A few early Tomatoes or a Cucumber could 
be grown in warm vineries, etc., but room can- 
not be found to plant them out. thay may be 
grown in boxes or pots in this way. My early 
crops of Tomatoes are grown in boxes from 
10 inches to 12 inches wide and about a foot 
deep. These are placed on a narrow shelf, 
8 feet from the ground, at the back of the 
vinery. From these I generally begin cutting 
in May, and continue through the summer, 
treating them as above. Ilike this restricted 
root run for them better than large bodies of 
soil. In the plant stove I grow Melons in 
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12-inch and 14-inch pots, without bottom-heat, 
during summer. When these get full of roots 
I cover with dried Moss or old Mushroom 
dung, sprinkling some artificial manure in it 
weekly. The roots get into the Moss and the 
crops finish well. DORSET. 





Bitter Asparagus.—My beds of Asparagus are 
about three years old, and bear good crops. After cut. 
ting ceased last June the plants were left to rest, and 
were eut, down when withered.* Manure was applied in 
October. This was horse-droppings with straw, not peat- 
litter. The manure came from my hunters in condition, 
so could not have been ee snated with physic. About 
three weeks after this application a good dressing of salt 
was given. The Asparagus has and had last season a very 
bitter taste. Will the above details enable you to arrive 
at any explanation ?—C. С. Е. 

[We are quite at a loss to account for your 
Asparagus having a bitter flavour, and have 
also mentioned the matter to several practical 
men with the same result. With one exception 
your cultural methods are correct, and even 
this would have nothing to do with the objec- 
tionable flavour. What we would advise you to 
do is to have an analysis made of the soil with 
a view to ascertaining whether it contains 
any deletesious element or substance likely to 
give the produce a bitter taste when cooked 
Should you elect to do this we should esteem it 
a favour if you will kindly communicate 
results. The matter we take exception to, 
already alluded to above, is applying salt in 
the autumn. This you will find to be far more 
beneficial if afforded in March, and at intervals 
during the growing season, {һап when the 
roots are dormant. Applied in the autumn 
and winter months it has the effect of render- 
ing the soil very cold aud wet, and in addition 
to this much of its value is lost. | 

Successional sowings of Brassica.—Will 
plants raised in heat have an ultimate advantage over 
those sown in the open? Some Cabbage and Cauliflower 
plants I started in a hot-bed have come along well, but 
some of the same kind sown in the open three or four 
weeks later have caught them up, and have even made 
larger plants, while both lots look equally healthy, Both 
lots have been pricked out. I am axious to know if 
the earliest sown will not after all stand a good chance of 
maturing before the later sown? I have limited space, 
but want to procure a good propcrtion of ‘‘earlies.” How 
far does the principle of early and later sowings te secure 
a succession, work out iu practice, and will a certain sort 
take a certain time to mature in any case?— WILFRED. 

[The maturing of plants or of a crop is not 
always dependent on the time of sowing seed. 
Conditions may favour a later sowing even 
more than an earlier one, and thus produce for 
it the best results. In your case, seeds of 
Cauliflowers and Cabbages sown under glass in 
warmth, duly cared for, and the plants pricked 
out thinly, are now no better than are plants 
raised from an outdoor sowing of the same 
things made some three or four weeks later. 
Of course, the house-raised plants having all 
the advantages of earlier sowing and warmth 
ought to be several weeks ahead of the outdoor- 
raised plants, and why they are not we cannot 
understand. Possibly.there has been some- 
thing wrong in the treatment of the house- 
raised plants. But if now there is really no 
difference between the strength of the plants 
from both sowings, both being pricked out 
thinly, there is no probability that one lot will 
mature earlier than the other. We advise that 
you put out plants from both sowings, and 
thus submit the matter toa practical test. ] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW GARDENING IN SMOKY 
DISTRICTS. 
I READ weekly your very interesting notes on window 
gardening, but I, and I am very sure many others, would 
ее 


1 grateful to you if you would give us some advice as to 


the plante best suited for smoky districts in cities. Which 


of the showy annuals would succeed best? I have tried 
Nasturtium, -but could never get it to flower. Would 
Petunias have any chance? Violas and Pansies get almost 
eaten up with green-fly. My windows face north-east and 
south-east.—J. McA. 

[The difficulties which frequently have to be 
met with by those who attempt to grow plants 
in their windows, both indoors and out, in some 
of our large towns and cities, where the air is 
more or less polluted with smoke, are ad- 
mittedly very great, as, try as one may with 
certain subjects, they only exist for a very little 
time and then dwindle away. Notwithstand- 
ing this, every season when planting-out time 
arrives there are many who, forgetting past 
failures, make another attempt, and whilst 
there are many plants which we should have 
no diffidence in recommending where the 
atmospheric conditions are favourable, it would 
be useless to suggest to those similarly situated 
to “J. McA.” the idea of taking up their 
culture. But there are not a few plants re- 
specting which we can say that, given a proper 
start and subsequently well attended to, will, 
for a season at any rate, do a great deal in 
making even a city window partake of much 
brightness. We have often noticed windows in 
busy streets, sometimes over shops, where the 
same kind of subjects are employed year after 
year, which at the first outset would suggest 
monotony and a want of taste for variety ; but 
the fact is, that having tried other plants and 
failed, those under cultivation have been 
selected after much experience as to what is 
really the best for that particular neighbour- 
hood. As a case in point, we are acquainted 
with a man who at the back of his shop, situ- 
ated in a town, and whose premises are all 
closed in with buildings, is more successful with 
Petunias than with anything else. These he 

rows in an iron vase on a pedestal, and it 
is only fair to say, that after trying Pelargo- 
niums, Calceolarias, etc., to no purpose, he 
relies mainly on Petunias now, because with 
them-he is able to have a show of flowers for 
many weeks at a time. Petunias are not the 
only plants that will give a measure of success 
in atown, for we know other neighbourhoods 
where that favourite for window-boxes is grown, 
the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, with frequently 
88 à companion one or two trailing Campanulas. 
Then, again, on а window-ledge where the sun 
shines some few of the common annuals will 
thrive. There are, for instance, the Canary 
Creeper, the Calliopsis, Frenoh Marigolds, all 
of which are to be procured now, and we have 
оп more than one occasion seen Asters, with 
blooms that were not to be despised, growing 
in pots on town window-sills. Reverting to 
plants again, we know of none that for such 
conditions of culture will reward the grower, or 
that will give half as much pleasure, as the early 
flowering Chrysanthemums, and they have 
many times been recommended to the readers 
ef GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, who have to 
carry on gardening in places where it is 
not easy to do so. Where more failures are 
likely to occur is, we think, when plants are 
purchased full grown in pots—Fuchsias, Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes, etc.—in bloom, which 
soon drop their blossoms when brought, as they 
often are, from a greenhouse to the environ- 
ment where bricks and mortar are more in 
evidence than garden ground. In our opinion, 
it is better to obtain the plants young, give 
them fresh soil, feed them now and then with 
manure-water, syringe their foliage from time 
to time to keep them free from the dust and 
dirt that accumulate quickly in a city, rather 
than be disappointed with fully grown plants 
that never become онаша, What holds 
good in reference to plants outside obtains also 
in regard to plants in а room window. One 
may, however, take in some of the plants 
valued on account of their foliage, such as 
Aralias and Aspidistras, the latter being the 
best of all fine-foliaged subjects for a window, 
wherever situated. It only remains to be said 


that admitting air at stated periods, and keep- 
ing the plants clean by sponging, are even 
more essential with those in а room.] 


FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS IN POTS. 


Ir does not appear to be generally recognised 
that this is an excellent subject for pot culture 
under cold-frame treatment. A dozen bulbs 
in an 8-inch pan form a most attractive object 
when in flower, and they will bloom for several 
years in succession. They succeed best in 
somewhat heavy loam, and the soil should 
never be allowed to get quite dry, even when 
the bulbs are resting, a liberal supply of water 
being given when in full growth. The pure 
white variety (here figured) is, perhaps, the 
most elegant, but the deep purple form is also 
very attractive. 

1, Rawlinson-road, Oxford. 





J. Rose. 


Window-boxes in towns.—Any omis- 
sion to get plants into window-boxes may still 
be remedied, for there is yet ample time to 
select those that will brighten a place. Among 
them are the trailing Campanulas, to be 

rocured in pots, Ораз, Virginian 
Stocks, Ten-week Stocks, Asters, to say 





nothing of Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. Pro- 





truding from the back of a window-box I have 
seen Spanish Irises grown, and if their beauty is 
short they are admirable things while they 
last, and in planting boxes for winter these 
should not be lost sight of. For a summer 
show one of the cheapest plants to put out is ! 
the Antirrhinum, and there is no doubt that it 
makes a window-box very gay.—Wooprast- | 
WICK. 

Honeysuckle for cutting.—Some of 
our native plants have a value quite their 
own, and this applies to the Woodbine. It | 
is doubtful whether we do not undervalue 
some of the wild flowers from a decorative 

int. І was impressed with this in the closing 
ays of May when visiting a friend. On | 
entering his sitting-room in the twilight, I | 
remarked on the lovely scent, and turning, I 
saw a low vase filled with flowering sprays of | 
this delightful shrub. It would be difficult to 
overpraise this, when cut in long sprays and | 
arranged with its own foliage. It may be, 
used for large or small vases. The one thing | 
to guard ол is placing it in vases wit 
narrow necks where it is drawn in tightly. 
Take a lesson from Nature in arranging this | 
and many other flowers when used in a cut 
state. We do not value the common things of | 
life as we ought, and I venture to say were the | 
Honeysuckle grown in a glasshouse it would be | 
more freely used for decoration.—J. C. F. 





The white Snake's-head (Fritillaria Meleagris alba) in a pot. 


ROSES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

By the time these lines are in print Rose 
growers will be very busy. The growth at 
present looks remarkably healthy, and it is 

oped all danger from frost is past. I need 
not remind even the veriest tyro that the 
maggot must be caught and destroyed. It iq 
only by diligent search at least once a day, and 
if possible twice, that the culprit is check. 
mated. Many promising standard Briers are 
often injured ty the maggot, which bores down 
the pith, and thus causes the top part to di 
back. If trouble has been experienced in thi; 
way in the past, it would be a good plan to 
smear over the top of Brier with a little graft- 
ing-wax, painter's knotting, or grease. Aphis 
or green-fly is troublesome upon established 
Roses, but young stock is quiteexempt. There 
are many remedies in vogue, a safe one being a 
solution of Quassia. Take 402. of Quassia 
chips, boil ten minutes in 1 gallon of water, 
strain off, and while cooling dissolve in it 407. 
of soft-soap. To this add another gallon or 
two of water. Syringe or dip shoots into а 
basin of the liquor. There are many other 


enemies of the Rose, but those named are th 
chief. 


Ants are very troublesome at times. It 





From a photozraph by Mr. J. Rose, Oxford. 


is best to pour boiling water into their nvs's 


when found. Earwigs, too, are very harmíil. 
We can here find a use for Sheep's Parsley, the 
stems of which, when dry and hung up among 


| the Roses, form an attractive retreat for the 


enemy, when they may be shaken oub into 
boiling water. 


THINNING THE GROWTHS OF THE HYBRID 
PERPETUALS and allied tribes is work th» 
should not be delayed. If the new growths 
are reduced the energies of the plant are 
directed to the remaining shoots, consequently 
greater strength must be impar to 
those shoots than if the roots had to support ^ 
number of growths. It is especially necessary 
to remove superfluous growths from the centres 
of both standards and bushes. Many amateurs 
indirectly encourage insect pests by allowing 
too much growth to remain. Moreover, the 
old wood is not sufficiently dispensed with 
when pruning. What a difference there is in the 
young shoots that appear on one-year-ol 


wood to the weakly little shoots on the older 


wood. Опе or two: fine growths produced l2* 
year will bear six or seven new shoots, 111 
these will each bear a blossom. Now, wher 
size and quality of bloom are desired, these 
six or seven must be still further reduced ! h 
say, five. This applic mainly to Hyorid Pe: 
petuals and kindred Hybrid Teas. — Disbuddiu: 
is often much abused. If the side buds an 
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removed all at once, the sap, being directed so 


suddenly to the centre bud, will often cause | They were left outdoors until хека 


this to соте malformed. Опе must be on the 
alert, and disbud gradually. 

MANURING the plants has doubtless been 
done ere this, as advised in previous notes. 


Where the plants are strong and healthy the | 


applications of liquid cow manure may now be 
augmented with some liquid chemical manure 
that I have proved most efficacious. Mix 
together equal parts of nitrate of potash and 
phosphate of .in the raw state. Now 
take + oz. of this mixture and add to 1 gallon 
of water, and if the plant is strong ave the 
gallon to this one plant. Should the plants be 
extra strong 2 gallons may»be giyen, of 
course using in this case 1 oz. of the mix- 
ture. Repeat the dose in about: ten. days’ 
time. Be sure not to apply this if the 
soil be dry, but give plain water first. 
One must also be careful not to allow any of 
the liquor to touch the foliage. Newly-planted 
Reses must not receive Өг 
this liquid-manure. Weak 
doses of cow-manure and 
soot-liquid may be given 
with advantage about once 
a week until buds show 
colour. The hoe must be 
used after each watering. 
Where no watering is done 
itis advisable to hoe fre- 
quently, not only to destroy 
weeds, but to provide a 
ood tilth, which is the 
t mulch to Rose-beds 
and borders. 

ROSES ON WALLS or fences, 
especially those recently 
planted, may require water- 
ing if the weather con- 
tinues dry. I like to make 
в saucer-like cavity around 
each plant, so that the 
liquid does not run to 
waste, Established plants 
will, of course, receive 
rather copious doses of 
liquid-manure. 

STANDARDS AND DWARF 
stocks budded last summer 
must receive a stick to 


support their growths, or 
the first gale will blow out 
the buds. For dwarf 


stocks ordinary Bamboo 
canes answer well. They 
are let into the ground 
by the aid of an iron rod. 
or standards a stave or 
cane with one flat side is 
usually employed; this is 
tied on to the Brier stem 
near the top and the young 
growth tied to it as it 
ws. Keep the wild 
rier in check. Those 
buds that are slow to 
start should have the wild 
Brier pinched back to the 
third leaf, but not to be 
entirely discarded, as it 
helps root action. Stan- 
dard апа half - standard 
Briers for budding this summer look re- 
markably healthy, and from present appear- 
ances they will be a fine lot. It is a 
great mistake to remove the young growth 
too early. The three best should be allowed 
to remain near the top, and the others 
pinched later on. Keep these Briers well 
hoed. If aphis is troublesome, the ends of the 
shoots should be dipped in the Quassia 
mixture, Many Rose-growers, especially those 
who also force Roses, have plants they do not 
require in pots any longer, and they are planted 
out in front of greenhouses or low walls and 
fences. Such plants make splendid specimens 
if planted in good loam and kept supplied with 
liquid-manure. Many old pot-bound plants 
uickly revive under such conditions. I 
find it a very good plan to peg the growths 
outward, so that the dormant eyes may be 
started early, and thus be enabled to ripen 
before winter. 
PLANTS IN COLD PITS are looking well, and 





almast ready to flower. These were potted up 
in October into 8-inch pots, the plants being ' 


selected bushes one year old or maidens. 
Ist, 
when they were removed to the cold pits, 
plunged in ashes, and pruned. They were 
syringed each morning, and plenty of air 
given, but very little water at the roots. In 
rotting I put into the loam one-third well- 
Чесауса cow-manure and a liberal sprinkling 
of bone-dust and wood-ashes, with a little 
guano. "They have had no other help in the 
way of manure, and I may say the plants 
are in perfect health, producing fine large buds. 
I think many gardeners could grow some good 
pot Roses in such pits where sometimes they 
are unable to do so їп houses, owing to other 
subjects аит е treatment. Even 
climbers, such as Dorothy Perkins, etc., could 
be so grown by laying their long growths on to 
canes near the glass, then retying them around 
"four sticks when buds are set, and removing 
‚ the plants to.the conservatory.. Young plants 
grafted this winter will soon require potting 





Rose David Harum. 


into 8-inch pots, they being already in 5-inch. 
These are grown on in heat, and will make 
good plants for forcing next winter. It is 
E ivisabls to tie out the growths in an outward 
direction. Maréchal Niel and other climbers 
may now be planted in borders or tubs under 
glass, selecting a nice healthy young plant 
of this year's grafting. If grown on as one 
would a young Vine, affording plenty of heat 
and moisture, the plants should make rods 
12 feet to 15 feet long by September. Those 
who exhibit should overhaul their show-boxes, 
tubes, etc., and seethat any necessary paintin 
is done in good time. Shades in the form o 
a wire cone with oiled calico stretched on the 
wire should also be in readiness. They can be 
purchased if one does not care to make one's 
own. These shades are really necessary to the 
exhibitor. 

New Roses are now being sent out. Anyone 
росы some seedling Briers could bud a 
ew early in June, or the plants may be grown 
on in heat in order to afford several buds by 





July. Rosa. | 


'SOME NEW PINK HYBRID TEAS. 


ALTHOUGH there are so many pink-coloured 
Roses to be found in all classes, a new-comer of 
good form and bright colour, combined with 
vigour of growth, is always welcome. When 
OBERT Scorr came from America, Rose 
growers in this country recognised that a 
variety of considerable merit had been obtained. 
In fact, so useful is it to the exhibitor that 
nearly every stand of importance last season 
contained a specimen. Although not unlike 
Her Majesty, it is, nevertheless, quite distinct 
from this grand, but not altogether appreciated, 
Rose. Robert Scott is what Rose growers term 
a *stumpy pem but, if cultivated well and 
had pruned, it will make a splendid garden 
e. 
Daviv Harum (which is so beautifully illus- 
trated to-day) was a conspicuous feature in 
Messrs. Paul and Sons' group at the recent 
Temple show. Although'a trifle dull in colour, 








From a photograph in Messrs. Paul and Son’s nursery at Cheshunt. 


as seen under canvas, the variety has evidently 
come to stay. The colour is rosy-peach-pink, 
the flower very regular and full. Whilst not 
boing extra vigorous in growth, it is yet suffi- 
ciently strong to rank as a good garden Rose, 
and exhibitors, too, will find the beautiful 
shape and substantial flowers of much service 
in a hot season. The great value of both these 
Roses is their freedom of blossoming. It is a 
good thing to have a Rose that is free during 
the summer, but when we can have one that 
to abundantly blossoms of such beauty 
oth in summer and autumn, then it behoves 
us to make the most of it. David Harum and 
Robert Scott are both excellent pot Roses. 

Fnav PETER LAMBERT is another variety 
that is turning out remarkably well The 
lovely buds are pure in colour, and the 
expanded flowers are large and handsome, and 
carried on stiff stems. 

Mme. EDMEE Merz is yet another good Rose, 
which, in a way, is quite unique—that is, as 
regards its thick, glaucous foliage. It seems 
perfectly free from mildew, and the more we 
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have of such in other colours the better. The 
bloom is not unlike that of Mrs. Edward 
Mawley, and it has not the bad defect of 
hanging its head. 

ENGLAND’S GLORY has very timely appeared, 
for we required а good climbing pink Rose, and 
we appear to have it in this beautiful variety. 
The blossoms are inclined to come rough, but at 
times they have the splendid elongated form of 
one of the parents —namely, Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
This will make a grand Rose for walls or as 
Standards, and it will also be valuable to peg 
down. We have had some capital pillar plants 
of this variety grown in pots. А very fine 
novelty is . 

CLIMBING CAROLINE Теѕтост. It will come 
in most useful as a drooping standard where 
masses of the dwarf form are planted, because 
these seem to require something to break the 
formal appearance of a bed of dwarf Roses. 

Rosa. 


Pruning Marechal Niel Rose.—Please advise 
me as fo pruning of Rose Maréchal Niel grown against 
vinery wa 


rods right bick to two eves and mulched. Five rods of 


manure and well water it in, but until they 
show signs of vigour you would only make 
matters worse by giving strong food. "There 
can be no doubt that the t success is 
obtained with Maréchal Niel under glass when 
the hedge Brier is used as a stock. You 
could, perhaps, plant a Brier in your house 
next fall and bud in the following summer. 
We have had plants make growths of 
25 feet in one season when so treated. A plant 
of this description would in time supersede the 


you not to destroy it unless it is evident it will 
not regain its former health. ] 





ORCHIDS. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM. 
Tuis most popular of all Orchids is, perhaps, 
better known under the name of О. Alexandre, 
which can only be regarded as a synonym, 





l (inside)? Last year, after flowering, I cut the | 


although it is, and no doubt will for years to 
come, be more used in our gardens than the 
above. The flowers vary in size and colour to 


one you now possess, but we should advise | 


requirements are far better understood they 
|are grown to great perfection, both in this 
| country and on the Continent, and during 
the last few years they have also been culti. 
vated in great numbers in the United States 
and, as has before been stated, there is no 
other Orchid grown so largely for its cut 
blooms as the one now under consideration, 
| The plant is a compact-growing species, 
attaining about a foot in height, and well 
furnished with bright-green leaves. The spike 
proceeds from the base of the bulbs after the 
growths are completed, and has a very graceful 
appearance, hanging, as it does, well above {һә 
foliage. The flowers, of which there are many 
on the spike, each measure from 3 inches to 
1 inches in diameter, and will last a considera- 
ble time in beauty even when cut, provided 
they are not sprinkled with water. The sepals 
and petals are nearly equal, the latter being 
beautifully crisped at the margin, and in a 
good typical form pure white, with an occa- 
sional spot or two of red. "The lip is always 
spotted, and it is lanceolate and much toothed 
and fringed; colour white, with a bright 











Odontoglossum crispum, 


about 12 feet long were thrown out hy November, but. 
apparently wood did not ripen properly, ће Roses being 
poor in quality and colour, foliage scanty and difficult to | 
keep clear of blight. Many buds fell from the stem at 
collar. The Roses are all cut now, but I have not pruned. 
I am doubtful if I did right last year. Should artificial 
manure be applied ?—Hanpv. 

[We never advise such a drastic pruning of 
this Rose as you adopted last year, for natu- 
rally the plant is considerably weakened by 
removing all its foliage at а time when the 
roots are so active. When growing in a 
vinery we have found it best to prune back 
the young wood to within about 12 inches to | 
18 inches from the old wood. 
healthy it quickly sends out new growths, 
which sometimes will reach a length of 2) feet 
by the autumn. The new shoots should be 
considerably thinned, only retaining such as 
are required to make long rods. These are 
then stopped in October, the object being to 
plump up the buds and encourage the wood to 
mature. When new growths are a few inches 
long you might encourage growth by affording 
weak applications of liquid manure made from 
cow or sheep.dung, and soot, but we should not 
advise artificial-manure at present. If the 


If the plant is | 





new growths develop well you might give a 
slight sprinkling of some good artificial. 


From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas, E. Tyler, 


ап endless extent, and whilst in some varieties 
they are of the purest white, others are heavily 
suffused with rich rose and densely spotted 
with purplish-brown. "There is no doubt that | 
this species is the most cultivated of any 
Orchid, it being so useful for so many pur- | 
ses; when used as a decoration for ladies’ 
air, or as а single bloom backed with Maiden- 
hair Fern or Asparagus plumosus, it cannot be 
surpassed for beauty, and even when grown in 
an ordinary greenhouse it is second to none in 
gracefulness. 

At the present time the Odontoglossum is 
imported annually in considerable quantities 
from New Grenada, and there always appears 
to be a great demand for newly-imported 
plants, for in buying these unflowered pieces 
there is always the pleasure of expecting 
amongst them some extraordinary varieties, 
and which sometimes realise enormous prices 
when in bloom. In their natural habitats 
Odontoglossums grow at an elevation of from 
7,000 feet to 8,000 feet, and consequently 
under cultivation they enjoy quite cool treat- 
ment. In the earlier days of Orchid culture 


Halstead, Essex. 


yellow disc. In some forms the flowers are 
tinted with rose, and the deeply-coloured and 
heavily spotted kinds have all distinct varietal 
names. Pot these plantsin a good mixture of 
fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum Moss, and 
a little silver-sand added will also be of 
advantage. 'The pots must be well drained, 
and the plants raised upon a cone-like mound 
above the rim. The atmosphere should be 
kept in a moist condition, but do not sprinkle 
the plants too much overhead. The tempera- 
| ture must be always cool, and a house with à 
north aspect will suit them well. 


Flowering plants for dry borders. 
— There are certain plants that to attempt to 
grow them in a dry soil means death to them, 
and, on the other hand, there are a few which 
seem impervious to drought, such as the 
Tagetes, Snapdragons, Eschscholtzias, Candy- 
tufts, Godetias, and Senecios. We may do a 

reat deal for plants on soil that is naturally 

ry by mulching before the hot weather comes, 
and I have seen a fair measure of success 





these plants, with many others, were always а 
failure, the only reason being that they were 
subjected to too much heat, but now their 


attained with Phloxes, Pyrethrums, etc., by 
| mulching early in the season with the remains 
‘of an ol manure-bed.—F. D. $ 


И 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ARABIS ALPINA FL.-PL. 


Амохо the easily grown and perfectly hardy 
plants of modern introduction, the double 
white Arabis—flowering sprays of which are 
depicted in the accompanying illustration—is 
certainly one of the best. In truth it may be 
said to be a plant of many рана adapted, as it 
is, tothe rockery or the border, for large masses 
or lines, an excellent carpet plant for taller 
subjects, an ideal plant for the spring garden, 
and quite at home on rudely constructed walls 
or sunny, stony banks and poor soil generally. 
Indeed, while vigorous and free-flowering in 
well tilled soil, the same plant is more dense 
and compact in the poorer soil, yet not less 
beautiful or valuable. No plamt is more easily 
increased by cuttings. Indeed, at almost any 
season of the year cuttings may be putinto sandy 
soil in any half-shaded spot, and with a nearly 


will suffice to show that in public park or large 
en the plant will prove one of the most 
effective in the foreground of the shrubbery or 
thelike. Beds of it alone are extremely good, 
and I know of nothing better as a ground work 
beneath tall scarlet Tulips. For quickly fur- 
nishing roughly-constructed rocky banks, no 
lant is better suited. Where it is desired to 
eep down its vigour, somewhat poor soil, very 
firm planting, and the addition of old mortar 
will assist, but I do not suggest that anyone 
should purposely starve so meritorious a plant. 
The illustration furnishes a capital idea of the 
plent; but the beauty of the miniature Stock- 
ike blossoms, arranged in a pyramid on stems 

8 inches high, must be seen to be realised. 

E. J. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Fon several years I have been trying to get a good bed of 
Lily of the Valley. I have an abundance of leaves, with 
only a few flowers, of which I enclose specimen. 





What do | 


size planting crown in the autumn, and in its 
| turn a flowering crown of a good or poor ty 
the following year, and, i course, with the 
best treatment. If you planted in 1902 tufts 
of crowns in a different way, the flowering from 
these would not improve until the new crowns 
isening therefrom had developed in the new 
round flowering crowns, and it may take a 
| longer or shorter period in proportion to the 
' soil and its condition. The spike before us is 
‚ but half-size, with less than half its complement 
of blossoms; hence we conclude that poor 
cultivation is at the root of the trouble. All 
ou can do now is to saturate the bed with 
| liquid-manure twice a week, and in this way 
| endeavour to give the crowns a fuller develop- 
, ment. Then in autumn—about October—you 
; had better make a fresh bed in a shady and 
moist spot, if ible. The soil should be first 
| trenched and heavily manured, and a fresh site 
would be preferable. In the replanting dig 
up a portion of the old bed, well separate the 








fall measure of success. Two years ago, in 
mid-June, I planted in a row, as an edging to 
à border, single growths of this plant. A few 
of the bits had roots, but the majority had 
none. Dry weather was prevalent at the time, 
and for a short в the entire lot looked 
rather unhappy. Still, I had little doubt as to 
the result, nir beyond moistening the soil now 
and then, no care was taken. This season 
there is a broad belt more than 4 feet wide, and 
the pyramidal spikes of pure white blossoms 
have been there by the thousand. А lady 
amateur who saw it in flower a year ago was 
delighted at the gift of four single growths, with 
instructions what to do. A short time since I 
was invited to her garden, and among the 
things in flower at the time were four tufts of 
this double Arabis, about a foot across, and 
with not less than 18 spikes of bloom on each 
pese Had I not been very clear on the point, 

may have questioned so much progre. Ав 
it was, my single enquiry brought the reply : 
“Yes! Those are from the four tiny bits you 
gave me last year." These two illustrations 


The double white Arabis (Arabis alpina fl.-pl.). 


you advise to increase the bloom? The main bed is on a 
border, Grass-lawn to south, fruit-trees to west, and a 
hedge to north. The last two years I have covered the 
‚ bed with manure in the winter. In the autumn of 1902 I 
| transplanted some of the roots to three other situations 
| in the garden. This year in each place there is one stalk 
| of bloom to about thirty, forty, and fifty good leaves 
respectively, and I should judge the main bed has about 
| the same proportion. How can I increase the bloom ?— 
МАІРА. 

[We believe the variety you send is the 
broad-leaved Lily of the Valley (Convallaria 
| majalis var. latifolia), and, if not one of the 
most abundant flowering, is still a good one, 
and with good cultivation should do much 
| better than is a parent by your remarks. The 
| Lily of the Va : 

loving plant, so much so that it may be 
regarded well-nigh an essential item. If this 
| cannot be assured, the next best thing is the 
¦ highest cultivation, giving plenty of manure, 
| frequent watering with manure-water, and 
| generally a rather heavy, deep soil. Then, 
| again, there are stages of growth that greatly 





| influence the flower ; there is the young shoot | 
! of this spring, which may be a first or secord , 


ey is a shade and moisture- | 


' crowns, and select the very strongest only for 
the replanting. Three crowns together, 
8 inches asunder, and 9 inches between the 
lines will give ample opportunity for the 
fullest possible growth. Such a bed well- 

lanted will flower for years—indeed, go on 

looming until it has become congested, as we 
believe your old one now is. The flowering may 
be greatly assisted even then by frequent soak- 
ings of moisture and manure-water. Write 
again in early September if you have doubt us 
to the right procedure. | 


PRIMULAS. 
Or imported forms of Primula, the tender 
Chinese variety has proved to be the best in 
producing bot t variety and remarkable 
improvement. T soniy kno genuine hybrid 
Primula is Kewensis, the uct of apparent: 
area Шозгегей, 





an accidental cross between the yellow 
mealy-leaved verticillataand the рауан 
but much smaller-flowered, floribunda. The 


best proof that this form is a real hybrid is 
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found in its infertility, as, unlike the parents, 
both of which seed freely, P. Kewensis does 
not seed at all. That being so, we may be 
glad, rather than otherwise, that the various 
efforts made to intercross species of Primulas 
have, so far, failed. To kill their powers of 
reproduction would be, indeed, a misfortune. 
The next best species to show variation within 
the species is P. Sieboldi, à Japanese kind, 
which, though originally classed with P. cortu- 
soides, is now given as a distinct species. The 
original introduction had red flowers, of medium 
size, and with smooth-edged petals. That var- 
iety is still largely grown, and may be seen just 
about now in great beauty, planted out in 
Regent’s and Hyde Parks in London, and else- 
where, where it gives a hue of colour no similar 
jlant seems to furnish. But from this type 
1ave—because it wasa free-seeder—come almost 
innumerable varieties, some having pretty 
fringed flowers, and all greatly varied in colour. 
The plants are charming grown in pots, especi- 


ally for a cool greenhouse, all being quite 
hardy ; but the original species is the best for 
outdoor culture. Primula obconica, also, 


although in a much less degree, gives variety 
within itself, the colours of the flowers being 
white or pale mauve, pale red, or of similar soft 
and far from unpleasing tints. This Primula also 
is a first-rate greenhouse plant, but to induce it 
to flower early in the year, as it so freely will, it 
prefers a little warmth. The once much-boomed 
Primula japonica has varied in the colour of 
its flowers a little, as that, too, is a free-seeder. 
It is hardy and does admirably planted beneath 
trees beside a ditch or stream. Primula 
Auricula has been most fertile in the production 
of varieties within its own bounds, and of 
colours and markings also, The amateur who 
has but a cold greenhouse or frame cannot do 
better with the Primula family than grow 
Sieboldi, obconica, and Auricula sections, for 
these will give bloom over a long season, and 
with it exceeding enjoyment, whilst some good 
alpine Auriculas should he grown in pots under 
glass. A quantity of border forms should be 
grown outdoors, for these give for some six 
weeks great beauty. All Auriculas seed freely, 
hence anyone can raise his own plants. 


There are other fairly hardy Primulas which 
may be grown with great success as advised 
for P. japonica, especially the pretty cherry-red 
flowered rosea and the pale blue denticulata. 
The yellow-flowered P. verticillata and also P. 
floribunda can be grown for variety in pots in 
a cool-house very well also. In the warm green- 
house certainly P. sinensis, the Chinese Prim- 
rose, already referred to, must have a prominent 
place in the winter. Plants, easily raised from 
seed sown now, grown on ina cool temperature, 
kept near the glass in a frame looking north, 
got into 6-inch ts, and beginning to flower 
early in November, and doing so for six 
months, certainly are such as cannot possibly 
be ignored by anyone. Seed should be obtained 
in mixed form and of the best obtainable 
quality. A mixed packet should include 
several varieties. Sow it in a well-drained pan 
filled with sandy soil, water gently, shade with 
paper, and stand in a close frame or house till 
growth comes, and there soon comes plenty of 
plants. A.D. 


SCHIZOCODON SOLDANELLOIDES, 


THE lovely little alpine from Japan which has 
been burdened with such an unconscionably 
long name, for which I regret I know no good 
single equivalent, is rather difficult to culti- 
vate. Asone who has been successful with it, 
I would like to say a little in favour of this 
plant, which might well be called, for conve- 
nience, the ‘‘Japanese Soldanella,” if it is 
permissible to ignore the generic distinctions 
of the botanists. It resembles the Soldanella 
greatly in the form of its drooping, bell.like 
flowers, in-their size, and in the exquisite 
manner in which the purple petals are deeply 
fringed. The foliage itself presents the main 
difference, as, although somewhat resembling 
that of the Soldanella in its outline and sub- 
stance, it is beautifully coloured, somewhat 
like the leaves of the Galax, but of a deeper 
and more chocolate-tinted brown or red, as the 
case may be, at the differentseasons. Although 
great numbers of plants have been imported 
from Japan, the Schizocodon is not plentiful 
in even the best collections of alpines, and 
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many specimens, although carefully attended 
to, have been lost. 

My first successful effort with the Schizoco- 
don was prompted by seeing this lovely plant 
growing well at Wisley, a garden I had the 
great pleasure in visiting in the lifetime of the 
late Mr. George F. Wilson. There it was 
cultivated in a cool place in peat and sand, and 
shaded by evergreen shrubs. To see it thus 
was sufficient to make one heedless of past 
failures, and a fresh plant was secured and 
planted in a compost of what is practically 
fibrous peat and sand in about equal propor- 
tions, and well watered after the plant, was put 
in position, with a covering of sand to prevent 
evaporation. It was found necessary to water 
almost daily in summer, and to keep a cool 
atmosphere always around the plant. With 
this, and top-dressing with peat and sand 
twice a year or so, the little Schizocodon has 
thriven admirably, and for several years has 
given me several of its delightful little flowers 
annually. I have few prettier little plants, 
and when in bloom one cannot but look at it 
for some time, rejoicing in the beauty of such 
a lovely little plant. S. ARNOTT. 

Carsethorn, Dumfries, №. В. 





PRIMROSE REVERSION. 


THE tendency on the part of the Wilson Blue 
Primroses to revert to red is but an illustration 
of the hereditary tendency in flowers. These 
Primroses, and, indeed, Polyanthuses also, all 
exhibit a strong tendency to revert to their 
early parentage form, and it is only by per- 
sistent selection that strains of the finest 
quality are maintained. "Those who grow blue 
Primroses for seed production should not only 
raise annually many plants, but they should 
have them absolutely isolated from all other 
members of the family. Still farther, every 
plant carrying flowers other than good blue in 
colour should be ruthlessly destroyed. It is 
because that is not done that we hear so often 
of blue Primroses, according to strain, turning 
red. It must not, however, be assumed that 
there is no beauty in red or other coloured 
Primroses than blues. That is far from being 
the case. But if any one special line of colour 
be desired, the plants producing flowers of that 
colour must be б from all others if they 
be for seed production. There is no better 
place for such purpose than is a large nursery 
or extensive garden, where, with intervening 
trees, etc., to arrest stray pollen grains, 
isolation may be well secured. In the past, 
prior to the introduction of the blue strain, we 
had white, lilac, red, crimson, and purple hues 
generally very true. It would, I fear, be very 
difficult to obtain these colours now. At 
Wisley this year I noted some very pretty 
blue Polyanthus forms which had grown out 
of the pure Primrose strain. They showed 
that with a little selection a good strain of blue 
Polyanthuses could soon be obtained, but they 
would have to he isolated for reproductive 
рае It is interesting to note how the 
'olyanthus form of stem development follows 
constant garden culture in Primroses. With 
these, naturally, the elongated stem of the Poly- 
anthus is undeveloped, but it is there buried 
in the plant all the same. Cultivation and 
reproduction by seed greatly help to develop 
it until largely the old Primrose character 
disappears. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Helleborus niger diseased.—I have been noted 
for my Christmas Roses, but in the last twoor three vears 
they have failed, the foliage going off, in some cases dying 
completely. There appears to be some disease. 1 enclose 
some leaves which have begun to show it. Is it a fungus 
or an insect? I shall be very much obliged for help in the 
matter.—DUM SPIRO SPERO. 

[The foliage is blackened from a fungoid 
attack that in some districts causes considera- 
ble trouble, at times so weakening the plants 
that they are of little further use. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no known remedy for the 
attack, that usually prescribed—-viz., **to cut 
away and burn all affected parts "—causing as 
much damage as the disease. We have, as a 
precautionary measure, cleared away an inch 
of soil about the clumps, and either burnt it or 
carried it right away. Then apply a dressing 
of freshly slaked lime to the soil, and finally 
give a dressing of new loam. In the early 


part of the year, when the new leaves are 
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expected, you should gather up all decaying 
foliage and burn it. At the same time, 
syringe the leaves with sulphur in solution, 
wetting the leaves on both surfaces. This may 
be done twice each week. You may also try 
replanting in the end of August or in Septem. 
ber, choosing a quite fresh position, first 
discarding all affected leaves. ] 

Climbing plants for trellis.—1 have six tubs 
(wood), 14 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, which I 
have covered with virgin cork. I would like to know the 
most suitable climbing plants for same’ I propose put 
ting them in corners in a south aspect, and training the 
plants up trellis-work, so that I could remove them if 
leaving here. I would prefer good flowering plants, and 
the kinds of soil suitable. —Gko. TURNER. 

[The tubs are not deep enough for perma- 
nent plants. Besides, if fastened to the trelhs 
it would be very difficult to unfasten them 
without injuring them. The best things you 
can use would be Pelargoniums (Zonal and 
Ivy-leaved), Fuchsias, climbing Tropzolums, 
Eccremocarpus scaber, Sweet Peas, Cobaa 
scandens, and Convolvulus, all of which will 
succeed well in a fairly rich soil, and, if need 
be, can be given liquid-maimure when coming 
into bloom. | 

Pyrethrums.—Every year with unfailing 
regularity there are many plants in the herba- 
ceous border that always give a good account 
of themselves. Amongst the number we may 
include the Pyrethrums, and beyond the 
troublesome snail they have few enemies. It 
is not necessary that the soil for them should 
be very rich, for they will grow in a com- 
paratively poor compost. One feature about 
Pyrethrums is noteworthy, and it is whilst not 
many years ago interest was centred in the 
double varieties, it is now to the single sorts 
that attention is much directed. What is the 
reason for this? Mainly, I think, because it 
is owing to the singles being better adapted 
for table decoration. Some of the colours, too, 
of the singles are very delicate, and оп this 
account are preferred to the more pronounced 
and heavier-looking doubles; at any rate, the 
sale of the single sorts has within the last few 
years risen rapidly. . Pyrethrums are easily 
raised from seed, which may be sown in the 
open ground now, or they may Бе increased by 
division of roots in autumn or spring. The 
flowers have the advantage of lasting a long 
time when cut, and should, therefore, not he 
lost sight of. —F. W. 1). 


Growing plants on garden walls. 
—Generally speaking, there are two kinds of 
garden walls we have to deal with—viz., 
those built of brick, as found in towns, and 
those formed of stone, as seen in the country. 
Some of the latter are roughly constructed —so 
roughly, indeed, that it is possible to find а 
lodging place for soil, wherein plants will grow. 
It may seem at first that the present time is 
unsuitable {о speak of making any arrange- 
ments for growing plants between crevices of 
stone, especially those exposed to sun, for it is 
obvious anything planted at this time of the 
year would quickly dry up. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the question, and that is, 
the furnishing of a wall tor another year, by 
sowing seeds in the spaces, for it is surprising 
how a little soil, sometimes mere moisture, will 
keep some plants alive. Sow now then in the 
niches, after placing what soil can be accom- 
modated, such things as Wallflowers, Snap- 
dragons, and Aubrietias. Just one or two 
seeds in a place, and these well looked after, 
will be better than attempting to grow plants, 
especially those dug up from seed - beds. — 
WooDBASTWICK. 


Polyanthuses in the Grass.—I read 
with much interest in GARDENING “A, W.s "7 
account of growing Polyanthuses in his wild 

arden, and I hope he may be induced to 

escribe more minutely how he set about doing 
it. The character of pos pail and Situation, rha 
variety employed, how he propagat the 
GEOG ibê of plants E are all 
questions which it would interest me greatly 
to have answered. I should also like to know 
whether ** А. W." confined himself to growing 
Polyanthuses only, or whether he also 
attempted Auriculas and Primulas, and whether 
they also succeeded in the Grass? Iam most 
anxious to plant in same way part of an Oak 
wood, carpeted with Grass, which leads to.m y 
rock garden. The ordinary Primrose ancl 
Anemone grow luxuriantly, which encourages 
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me to hope that perhaps Polyanthuses and 
Primulas might also. I have no doubt they 
would if the ground could be dug up and pre- 
pared, but this Iam not inclined to do, both 
оп account of expense and the loss of beaut; 
the doing away of the Grass would entail. 
The soil is heavy and moist, situation sunny 
and open before the Oak-trees are in leaf, 
aspect south and south-west.--Easr Sussex. 
A feast of Irises.--Excepting Roses, 
pethaps there are no flowers that from the 
middle of June to the middle of July add so 
much beauty to the garden as do the Irises. 
Scarcely have the blooms of the German sorts 
faded ere we are confronted with the most 
popular sort, the Spanish, which seem to 
accommodate themselves to almost any soil, so 
long as the situation is a fairly sunny one. As 
blossoms for cutting with some of their own 


in the autumn, as they may be had in bloom a 
long time in advance of those grown out-of- 
doors, with very little forcing. —Wooprast- 
WICK. 


Myosotis—two good kinds.—When 
used as a carpet for other plants or as an 
edging it is desirable that the Forget-me-nots 
should be compact growing. The two under 
notice—namely, dissitiflora and alpestris Vic- 
toria—have these properties. The former is 
somewhat tender ; still, its early blooming and 
fine colour compensate for a little trouble, and 
when grown on dry, porous soil it seldom comes 
to grief. This may be either grown from seed 
or cuttings. I root the cuttings during the 
latter part of July in an open position. Seed 
may also be sown at the close of June or early 
in July. M. alpestris Victoria is a gem. The 
colour is darker than in M. dissitiflora, and it 





are some with the loveliest markings and 
blotchings, and with their bold foliage are an 
attraction in any garden; moreover, they are 
extremely hardy, are suitable for growing in 
town gardens, seldom fail to bloom, and are 
easily increased by division in autumn or 
spring. It would be an incomplete list were 
Ito omit from the many sorts that bloom in 
the summer the English Irises, which certainly 
ought to be grown, and flowering a little later 
than the two preceding sorts mentioned, keep 
a garden gay for many weeks.— D. W. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CORONILLA GLAUCA. 


Tu genus Coronilla consists of several herba- 
ceous species, two or three small, hardy or 





foliage they are superb. These are the sub- 
jects that the novice may succeed with and 
always be sure of flowers. Bulbs of the 
Spanish Iris planted in the autumn may safely 
һе left for years undisturbed, and each season 
they provide a galaxy of blossoms and the 
groups] become stronger. Perhaps a little 
s habit are the English sorts, 


stiffer in 3 
hut the flowers are extremely beautiful, 
and those who care for the Spanish 


cannot well leave out of their gardens the 
English, for they give a succession of bloom 
that for the decoration of tables, etc., are most 
useful. When people who like flowers tell you 
that they do not grow lrises it is hard to 
understand, for at this time of the year weowe 
much to them for the filing of vases, etc. 
Some of the Spanish are so delicately marked 
that one does not wonder they are called the 
"poor man's Orchid." Everybody with a 
ра еп ought to give them a trial, and those 
who have a greenhouse should net forget them 


Coronilla glauca. 


is later in coming into bloom, with closer heads 
and more hairy foliage. 
two packets of seed, and from this I had many 
various positions, separately and mixed. In 
every case the results were good.—J. C. F. 

In Iris time.—I do not know whether it is 


have not cultivated Irises how extremely cheap 
many of them are, and what a beautiful display 
they make in a garden in summer. No one 
need have any doubt as to which is the most 
popular variety of Iris. A visit to a flower 
market will settle this point and prove that 
the Spanish varieties take the lead, and these 
are the least expensive bulbs. The colours, 


Irises, are, nevertheless, |very charming, and 
the blooms being lighter in character are more 
highly prized by those who have much to do 
with table decoration. The German varieties 
| should not be lost sight of, for amongst them 





Last July I sowed | 
hundreds of plants. These two kinds І used in | 


ever considered by those who grow flowers and | 


although not so varied as those of the German | n 
requirements are more exacting, particularly 
' when small, in which condition most market 





half-hardy shrubs, and one greenhouse kind, 
viz., that herewith illustrated, Coronilla glauca, 
a native of Southern Europe, which is far and 
away the most valuable of them all. It forms 
a free-growing, densely-branched specimen, 
clothed, as may seen, by neat, pinnate 
foliage, which is of a pretty, glaucous tint. The 
flowers, borne in small, worded umbels, are of 
a beautiful shade of clear yellow, so that a 
pian in full bloom forms a charming and 

istinct feature. At one time this Coronilla 
was a popular plant for market, for which pur- 
pone it is almost if not quite now superseded by 

ytisus racemosus ; but as a greenhouse speci- 
men the Coronilla is, I think, the finer plant of 
the two. Опе reuson, perhaps, that it has 
given way to the Cytisus is that its cultural 


plants are disposed of. This Coronilla may be 
readily propagated by cuttings of the youn 
growing shoots, dibbled into clean, well-draine 
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pots of light sandy soil, made firm, and covered 
with a bell-glass or hand-light in a greenhouse 
temperature. Seeds are sometimes obtainable, 
and, if sown in the spring, the plants resulting 
therefrom grow away freely. They do not, 
however, flower so well ina small state as those 
propagated by means of cuttings. When once 
a shapely plant is formed, this Coronilla needs 
little, if any, pruning, and large specimens do 
not require annual repotting, being assisted by 
an occasional dose of liquid manure and soot- 
water mixed. 

The most suitable soil for this plant is from 
one-half to two-thirds loam, according to its 
consistency, and the remainder peat, with just 
enough soil to keep the whole open. The pots 
must be effectually drained, as both drought 
and stagnant moisture are very injurious to the 
health of the plant. It is by no means neces- 
sary to keep it in the greenhouse throughout 
the year, as, like many half-hardy subjects, it 
may be stood outside during the summer 
months, and is, indeed, considerably benefited 
thereby. In the extreme south and west it 
forms a delightful wall plant, but, as above 
statel, it must, as a rule, be regarded as a 
greenhouse subject. There is a form in which 
the leaves are variegated with creamy-white, 
which appeals to lovers of this class of plants. 

X. 





Winter-flowering Pelargoniums.—! am a 
subscriber to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and find it of the 
greatest help. According to your article on Zonal Pelar- 
goniums in March 26, I am growing about a dozen young 

ants of Zonal Pelargoniums for flowering next winter. 





ould they be better taken out of pots and plagted out 
for summer, or shall I leave them as they are at present— 
standing in their pots on a board in the garden?— 
Mary. 

[For producing plants for winter blooming, 
the best way is to take stout cuttings in 
February. When rooted, grow them on as 
hardy as possible, shifting into 44-inch pots 
before they become pot-bound, keeping them 
close to the glass, and giving abundance of air. 
At the beginning of Sane stand them in a 
sheltered position in the open air on a bed of 
ashes, pinching the growths when of sufficient 
length, and assisting the roots with liquid- 
manure as soon as the 6-inch pots, which will 
be large enough for the plants to flower in, 
are becoming pretty well filled with roots. A 
good fibrous loam and some coarse sand suit 
them well. Keep all summer trusses of bloom 
picked off, and remove into a temperature of 
50 degs. early in October. Their somewhat 
root-bound condition will induce flowering. 





paring. the winter a gentle current of fresh air 
must be given in open weather to prevent the 
plants becoming drawn. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PROPAGATING HARDY SHRUBS. 
THE propagation of hardy shrubs by means of 
young growing shoots put in during the summer 
months is little recognised, the great advantage 
of which is that the atmospheric surroundings 
being then favourable to quick rooting, they 
are, asa rule, well rooted previous to the winter 
setting in, and many of them can, if required, 
be established in small pots before that time. 
An ordinary garden frame is just the thing for 
this purpose 1f in a situation where it is shaded 
during the hottest part of the day. As air-tight 
& frame as possible should be chosen, as the 
cuttings must not flag. Where considerable 
quantities of one kind are struck, some sandy 
Soil may be placed in the bottom of the frame, 
pressed down firmly, and the cuttings inserted 
therein, but when the frame is intended for 
а varied assortment of plants, by. far the better 
plan is to put the cuttings into pots, as no doubt 
some kinds will take much longer than others 
to strike. In 

PREPARING THE PoTS for the cuttings, mix 
together about equal quantities of loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould, and sand, when the compost thus 
prepared should be sifted through a sieve witha 
}-inchmesh, or, if this is not available, 4-inch will 
do. The pots, having some broken crocks placed 
in the bottom for about one-third of their depth, 
should be prepared in the usual way. In taking 
the cuttings a length of 4 inches to 6 inches 
will be found the best size. When prepared in 
this way the cuttings should be dibbled in as 
thickly as possible without overcrowding, care 


being taken that the soil is pressed firmly | 


around the base of each. The best time to take | 
the cuttings is just as the young shoots become 
slightly woody. After the cuttings are put in 
and watered they should be removed to the | 
frame, which must be shut up quite close and 
shaded from the sun, as without shading even 
a few minutes’ sunshine will injure many of the | 
young leaves. The after-treatment consists in 
roving the lights every morning, or at least | 
every other day, and the usual attention. The 
frame should be thoroughly cleaned for the | 
reception of the cuttings, a good plan being to | 
renew the ashes on which the pots are to stand | 
to the depth of 1 inch or 2 inches, aud to wash | 
the brick or woodwork, as the case may be, of | 
the interior with hot lime, as this destroys all 
insects, and tends to produce a healthy atmos- 
phere around the cuttings. Of course, а 
PROPAGATING-HOUSE is more convenient than 
a garden-frame for striking these cuttings in; | 
but this last is available in. most cases, while a | 
house devoted to such purposes is, as a rule, to 
be found only in trade establishments where 
great numbers are raised. In taking the cut- 
tings, all weak and attenuated shoots, such as 
are found towards the base of many shrubs, 
should be avoided, as they do not root so well, 
and, besides, even if they succeed, they make 
slow progress. The very stout, succulent shoots 
should not be taken, as they are apt to decay. 
With regard to the different subjects for which 
the above-mentioned mode of propagation is 


ment of plants that can be turned out from an 
ordinary garden frame when it is devoted 
entirely to propagating. Т; 


EUCALYPTUS BLOOMING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED." 
Sing, —I have grown this tree as a pot plant 
for many years, probably twenty, and have 
known others who bave grown it before I did, 
and yet I have never heard of it flowering. I 
have trees of seven or eight years of age in pots 
and also planted out in the open, but they have 
never shown signs of blooming, and I had no 
idea what the flower was like. A few days ago, 
being in my greenhouse, I noticed somethin 
peculiar at top of a small Eucalyptus tree, an 
remarked upon it to my man, who made an 
examination, with the result that we found 
the tree was in bloom. It is in a small pot 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter, but the tree, 
which has a stem of only some $ inches in 
diameter at most, and is some 7 feet or 
8 feet high, has rooted through the hole at 
bottom o pst into the sea gravel which covers 
the stage. The tree is in its third season, and 
has just shot into the long leaf, blooming on the 
second or third joint. The blooms are four 
in number ; most have been out for some few 
days. They are like the half of an Orange 
and have a rim all round of a fringe of stamens. 
Is this all the flower consists of, and is it 
really a curiosity ? 
Scarborough. AMATECR. 
[In the West of England, near 








Fruit of the Gum tree (Eucalyptus globulus). 
sent by the Rev. J. A. Lloyd, Mere Vicarage, Bath. 


available, I must say that the list is а large one, 
though, as a matter of course, some can be more | 
readily increased in this way than others. 
This treatment is especially suitable for Euony- 
muses, Veronicas, Box, Phillyrea Vilmorin- 
iana, Privets, nearly all the Viburnums, and | 
hosts of other subjects. Many of the hardy | 
Егісасеа can be so propagated ; but in their 
case the most suitable compost is sandy soil. 
One of the easiest of this cass to strike is the 
pretty Andromeda japonica, which, singularly 
enough, roots very much more readily than its 
near relative, the North American Andromeda 
floribunda, As a rule, however, the plants | 
belonging to the order Ericaceæ require a 
longer time to strike than most others. The | 
Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata) suc- 
ceeds perfectly under such treatment, and so 
does the beautiful Cytisus scoparius Andreanus, 
plants of which on their own roots are certainly 
preferable to those grafted on the Laburnum, 
which seems to be the mode of increasing it | 
employed by some. 
Ho .uiks are not very amenable to this treat- | 
ment, unless it is the little Ilex crenata, which 
roots readily enough ; but the others, even if 
they strike, remain long before doing so. That 
Holly-like shrub, however, Osmanthus ilici- | 
folius, in all its forms roots readily enough. 
Other plants that may be mentioned are most 
of the  Barberries, Lilacs, Philadelphus, ' 
Escallonias, Deutzias, Weigelas—in short, any- 








thing may be given a trial, and with suitable | 
attention there will be few failures. It is 


surprising the quantity and the varied assort- 





From a photography? 


Falmouth, there are some trees of 
this, each from 50 feet, to 60 feet 
high, which have for many years 
borne flowers and seeds, from 
which young plants have been 
frequently raised. Тһе illustra- 
tion we give to-day shows a fruit 
of the Eucalyptus. ] 


THE JAPAN QUINCE (CY- 
DONIA JAPONICA). 

WE are so accustomed to see 
the bright-coloured Cydonia or 
Pyrus japonica treated as a wall 
shrub that its merits as a bush 
in the open ground are apt to be 
overlooked, yet in this way it is 
very beautiful, and a collection 
of the several varieties may he 
brought together even where no 
wall accommodation exists. In 
this way they are:now flowering 
freely, and as the blossoms of 
the different forms range in colour 
from white to deep crimson 
plenty of variety is afforded by the 
«x. Japanese Quince alone. Among 

J the varieties in flower at Kew 
is one under the name of pygmea, which 
is, I see, in the Kew Hand List referred to 
the allied Cydonia Maulei, but in its bright 
crimson blossoms it is very different from the 
typical Maulei, in colour nearly approach. 
ing the variety superba, from which 1t differs 
in being altogether a more compact growing 
plant. Where a bed or group of the difterent 
forms of Cydonia japonica is planted the 
smaller-growing Maulei and its varieties аге 
particularly valuable as an edging or for 
furnishing the foreground of the group. 
Among the forms of this last there is by no 
means such a wide range in colour as in the 
case of the Japan Quince, still there are some 
that differ markedly from the warm terra-cottà 
tint of the typical kind. Of those included under 
thehead of аы there is aconsiderable amount 


of individual variation, while superba is, as — 


above stated, of a crimson tint, and in alba the 
blossoms are whitish. In the case of superba 
the habit of the plant partakes somewhat of 


the character of C. japonica, being in this , 


respect about midway between the two species. 


| The fact that the comparatively large Apple- | 


like fruits of C. Maulei are freely Forne and | 


brightly coloured when а is also another 
great point in its favour. When these Quinces 


are treated as shrubs in the open ground the + 


conditions most favourable to them are a good, 
well-drained, loamy soil, and a position fully 


exposed to the sun's rays, so that the wood is | 
thoroughly ripened, thus ensuring the produc: | 


tion of flower-buds. Pruning should be [ше 
to the cutting out of any weak and exhauste 
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wood, so that light and air have free play into 
the centre of the plant. X. 

[One of the finest forms of the Japan 
quince is that known as C. japonica Simoni, 
certainly the richest coloured of any we have 
ever seen. We noted a fine plant of this the 
other day in the nurseries of Messrs. Barr and 
Sou, Thames Ditton.—Eb.] 





A FEW GOOD PYRUSES. 


Frey in the environs of London the Pear, and, 
though less in number, the Apple orchards 
serve to show the beauty of these trees, and to 
call attention to their 
immediate allies. The orna- 
mental members of the 
Pyrus family are, however, 
hy no means limited to 
those grown for their fruit, 
ad some of the most 
leuutiful when in flower are 
of but little account in. this 
respect. Many of them аге, 
however, so charming when 
in blossom, and withal so 
maceful in habit, that as 
jmamental trees, ог in 
«meindividuals little more 
igstature than shrubs, they 
mukwith the most desirable 
ifspring-blooming subjects. 
A selection of the best 
would inclade :— 


PYRUS FLORIBUNDA, the 
introduction of which from 
Japan some years ago gave 
u a most desirable low- 
crowing tree, quite hardy, 
adof very distinct habit, 
the branches standing out 
almost horizontally from the 
main stem, while in many 
cases the minor shoots are 
somewhat drooping. Тһе 
flowers, which un; M in 
creat profusion, are rich 
coral-red in the bud state, 
tut gradually pale, till some 
ише after expansion many 
ol them become almost 
white. Though the above 
wame is correct according 
to the Kew Hand List, it is 
more generally met with in 
gardens and nurseries as 
Pyrus Malus floribunda. 
There is a well - marked 
"anety of this known as 
fore-pleno, Halleana, and 
larkmanni, in which the 
lowers are semi-double and 
of a deeper tint, while the 
lower stalks and young 
shoots are reddish. 


Prats SPECTARILIS (the 
“hinese Crab) is in appear- 
anee very suggestive of an 
ordinary Apple-tree. The 
lowers, which are each over 
а couple of inches in dia- 
meter, are semi - double, 
lright red in the bud state, 
bt rich pink when ex- 
paded, after which they 
jale somewhat. It is a 
landsometreeforan isolated 
i"stion on a lawn, while 
on the other hand Pyrus 
loribunda, just alluded to, 
is sen at its best in groups 
of half a dozen or во, at 

‚ shout 9 feet or 10 feet apart. 

spectabilis there ure several varieties, 

notably alba, in which the blossoms are almost 

white, and Kaido, in all probability a hybrid, 
with smaller and deeper-coloured flowers. 

Preus Sourepeckerr is, as may be seen 
kn accompanying illustration, a remark- 
wy Íree-flowering kind. There is little doubt 
Sof hybrid origin, and though authorities 
lifer somewhat аз to its parentage, the 
ueri accepted theory is that it is a 
prid between the two previously named, 
yus floribunda and Р. spectabilis, At 
а events, thé general appearance of the 
Plant would suggest that such was the case, 





In habit P. Schiedeckeri partakes more of the 
character of P. floribanda, while the blossoms 
show a greater leaning towards those of P. spec- 
tabilis. It is certainly entitled to a place 
among the most select of the Pyruses now in 
cultivation. 

PYRUS BACCATA AND PYRUS PRUNIFOLIA, 
| both known popularly as Siberian Crabs, much 
resemble one another ; indeed, it is difticult to 
say where one ends and the other begins. They 
are not so remarkable for the beauty of their 
| blossoms as for the great profusion of their 

Cherry-like fruits, which form a striking 
‘autumn feature. Of garden forms we have 





Pyrus Malus Schiedeckeri, 


| the Dartmouth Crab, the John Downie Crab, 
the Transcendent Crab, and others. 

PYRUS CORONARIA (American Crab).— This 
occupies the same position in the United States 
as the common Crab with us ; indeed, the two 
greatly resemble each other. A prominent 
characteristic of the American species is the 
Violet-like fragrance of the blossoms, a feature 
in which it stands out alone. It is also some- 
what later in blooming than the others. X. 


Pruning Lilac for forcing.—Would you have the 
kindness to state how Lilac under glass should be pruned ? 
I did not quite understand the directions given to an 
enquiry by someone in a previous number. The Lilac I 











have has about 2 feet or so of wood grown before last year, 
Which has not any buds on it ; then come last year’s wood 
With some buds in places and none in others, and this 
year's growth. Inthe reply referred to directions are given 
to cut back to a bud to encourage flowering for next year. 
On which growth should this bud be—this year’s or last 
year’s growth ?—Hortvs. 

. [In the case of Lilacs forced under glass, if 
it is desired to keep them dwarf for future 
flowering, they should, directly the blossoms 
are past, be cut back to good buds of last 
years growth, and protected for a time, as 
advised in the previous reply. If it is intended 
to plant them out-of-doors as permanent shruos 
they need not be pruned, as there is then no 
object in keeping them dwarf. See also reply 
to ** E. B." in our issue of June 11 (p. 185).] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE SMALL ERMINE-MOTH. 
(RErLv то “Mers. E. Brown.”) 

Tue shoot you send has been attacked by the 
caterpillars of the small ermine-moth (Y pono- 
menta padella). Their favourite food is the 
leaves of the Bird Cherry, but in the absence of 
this tree they have to put up with the leaves of 
the Apple, Pear, Plum, or almost any fruit-trec, 
Sloe, Whitethorn, or Euonymus. When fruit- 
trees are attacked, the crop of fruit is almost 
certain to be ruined. Curiously enough, in 
some places only one kind of tree is attacked. 
If the Apple-trees are attacked the White- 
thorns escape; if the Whitethorns suffer the 
other trees are uninjured. Trees, when badly 
attacked, have the appearance of being much 
scorched. Quickset hedges are sometimes 
entirely stripped of their leaves for many yards 
together and covered with silken webs by these 
caterpillars. One of the best means of destroy- 
ing this insect is to kill the moths before they 
have laid their eggs. This is more practicable 
in the present case than it is with any moths, 
as they are are easily seen on account of their 
conspicuous colouring, and they all make their 
appearance about the same time. As soon as 
any are noticed, sheets should be placed under 
the trees апа the branches beaten or shaken 
sharply, when the moths, which are very 
inactive during the day, will fall and may be 
easily killed. "The webs containing the cater- 
pillars should be gathered or cut out of the 
trees; but care must be taken during the 
operation, as the caterpillars are very likely to 
drop out when disturbed. 1f the webs are high 
ар in the trees they may be collected by means 
ot a few thorny twigs tied to the end of a long 
pole, or the webs may be burnt by means of a 
torch on the end of a long stick. | When 
Hawthorn hedges are attacked, the following 
mixtures should be applied by a garden engine 
with sufficient, force to break the webs : Soft- 
soap l pint, 4 gallon of paraflin-oil, and 
2 quarts of boiling water must be churned or 
well beaten up together for a quarter of an 
hour, and before using diluted with 15 gallons 
of water and kept well mixed ; or London- 

urple or Paris-green } oz., twice as much lime 
by measure as the London-purple or Paris. 
green, and 12 gallons of water; or 1 Ib. of soft- 
Koap the extract from 41b. of Quassia-chips, 
and 10 gallons of water. The moths make 
their appearance in June or July and deposit 
their eggs in а mass of twenty or thirty near а, 
bud, covering them with a gummy substance, 
which, when dry, forms a kind of scale over 
them. The caterpillars are hatched in the 
course of the autumn, but they remain under 
the scale until the young leaves are developing 
in the spring, when they leave their winter 
quarters and at first make their way under the 
skins of the leaves and feed on the interior of 
the leaf. When they are stronger they regain 
the surface of the leaves, and the sudden 
appearance of a swarm of caterpillars, when, 
perhaps, not one was to be seen the previous 
day, is a matter of much surprise to those wh 
do not know the habits of this insect. They 
now collect together, and begin to spin a web 
round a young shoot, within which they remain 
until they have eaten up all the enclosed leaves, 
when they move to another shoot and make a 
fresh and larger web; in this way each family 
makes several webs. The caterpillars are 
generally full grown about the middle of June, 
or perhaps earlier. They then arrange them- 
selves close together, and each encloses itself in 
a stout cocoon of white silk, within which it 
becomes a chrysalis. The cocoons are gener- 
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ally all finished on the same day. About a 
fortnight later the moths leave the cocoons. 
The moths measure nearly 1 inch across the 
wings, which are long and narrow. Thecolour 
of the “pper pair varies very much, but they 
are usually of a leaden-white colour, with about 
thirty black dots, arranged in rather irregular 
lines near the margin of the wings, which are 
deeply fringed. The general colour of the 
wings, however, varies from а pure white to a 
deep lead colour; the number of the spots is 
also variable. The lower wings are lead colour, 
with a paler fringe. The head and body are 
white. The full-grown caterpillars are about 
4 inch long, and are of a greyish-white or dirty- 
ан colour. The head is brownish, and the 
оду is sprinkled with a number of small black 
spots. There is a larger black spot on either 
side of each joint. The first three, then the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and last joints 
bear legs. The chrysalides are reddish-brown. 


Destroying slugs.—I wish to thank “F. C. H., 
Shandon,” for his information, June 4, page 179, on trap- 
ping slugs. I laid the Orange skins, as he suggested, and 
found they answer well. The first skin I examined had a 
dozen slugs under it, and all had more or less under them. 
—W. BRIGGS. 

Blight on Apple-tree.—] wrote to you some time 
axo relative to a blight on my Apple-trees, and you were 
коой enough to ask me to send you a piece of the tree with 
the blight. Enclosed is a piece lately gathered, which 1 
send for your inspection.—LYonNEsst. 

[The blight on your Apple-tree is caused by 
a fungus. I am sorry not to be able to give 
you its name, but I will do so in a few days. 
You had better cut off all the diseased shoots 
and burn them. The fungus is new to me, but 
I hope early next week to be able to show it to 
one of our best experts in these matters, and I 
shall have much pleasure in telling you what 
he says about it.—G. S. S.] 

Cardinal beetles.—Kindly say if the beetles (2) sent 
herewith are pests? I find them on Oriental Poppies, 
and these are often bitten off just before blooming—i.c., 


the heads fall off, leaving a black mark and white exuda- 
tion. —FoREsT. 


[The beetle which you found on your Poppies 
is one of the cardinal beetles (Pyrochroa serra- 
ticornis). It is a common insect, but I have 
never known it to be injurious to plants in the 
way you mention, and I should think that it 
was not the cause of the mischief. If you have 
many in your garden it would be interesting to 
watch them and see if they are really destruc- 
tive or not. 'They are not known to be pests 
to the best of my knowledge.—G. S. S.] 

Peas failing.—I have two rows of Peas, about 
? feet 6 inches apart, growing in the garden where I work. 
They were apparently all right until a few days ago, 
when one morning I noticed they had the appearance of 
being sealded. 1 have submitted a sample for your in- 
spection. I dug a trench and buried the manure a good 
depth. There was nothing used when the Peas were 
sown, nor has anything been used near then to cause the 
seald, so far as I know. They are rather thick in the 
row.—E. B. 

[Your Peas, from the sample sent, are 
attacked by a fungus. The best remedy 
would be spraying the plants with “ Bordeaux- 
mixture." I should pick off any of the shoots 
which were badly attacked and burn them. 
When the crop is over, pull up the plants 
as soon as possible and burn them. The 
cause of the trouble is, no doubt, their being 
too thick.—G. S. 8.] 

Leather-jacket b.—Kindly tell me what the 
enclosed grubs are, and how I am to get rid of them? 
The garden is full of them, and they eat everything— 
vegetables and flowers alike. I applied gas-lime pretty 


heavily last fall, but there are still many in the soil.—A. 
CLARKE. 


[The grub you sent is that of the daddy- 
long-legs, or crane-fly These grubs are 
commonly known by the name of leather- 
jackets, on account of the toughness of their 
skins. Their vitality is very great, and it is of 
no use watering with any insecticide. They 
may sometimes be trapped by laying down 
bricks, tiles, slates, or pieces of board, where 
you think they are likely to be. "They often 
come to the surface at night, and hide under 
such things when daylight appears. Turn these 
traps over every morning, replacing them as 
nearly as possible in the same position as they 
were before. Digging them up out of the 
ground is the most certain way of destroying 
them.—G. S. 8.] 

Pests attacking Peas (J. Walker ).— 
The creatures attacking your Peas are the 
spotted snake- millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus). The snake-millipedes are very destruc- 
tive pests, and they are very difticult to 
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destroy, as few if any insecticides have much 
effect on them. A strong solution of nitrate of 
soda will kill them if it can be made to reach 
them. They may be trapped by burying small 
slices of Turnip, Mangold, Carrot, or Potato 
just below the surface of the ground. Stick a 
small wooden skewer into each slice, as it 
makes it easier to handle and find when 
buried. They may often be caught by laying 
pieces of board, slate, tiles, or bricks about, as 
they will hide underthem. Both kinds of traps 
should be examined every morning. After the 
crop is off burn all the roots, and then give the 
ground a good dressing of gas-lime. 

Peach-leaf blister (Dr. W. F. Dale ).— 
It is very clear that there are two kinds of 
leaf-curl with which Peach and Nectarine-trees 
are afflicted, one caused by aphides, the other 
by a fungus. If the leaves are injured by 
aphides, on uncurling the leaves you will find 
the insects sheltering under the curled portion. 
In the case of the fungus, the cells of the leaves 
in the infested portions swell considerably, and, 
in consequence, the leaves become wrinkled 
and curled. Your trees are evidently attacked 
by the fungus commonly known as the leaf-curl 
fungus, acd by botanists as Exoascusdeformans. 
As you say, atmospheric conditions are gener- 
ally supposed to be the cause of this abnormal 
rrowth, and one cannot wonder at it when one 
Kuna the life history of the fungus. The 
leaves are liable to be infected in two ways, 
either from the spawn or mycelium, which at 
times is in the tissues of the young shoots, or 
from spores which have passed the winter on 
the buds. When these spores germinate, a 
germ-tube issues from them and enters the leaf 
through one of the breathing pores or stomata. 
Once inside the leaf, it branches and makes its 
way among the cells in all directions, causing 
an increase in their number and size. 
In due time some of the cells become 
filled with the spores, which force their 
way between the outer cells of the 
upper surface of the leaf, which gives it the 
eculiar velvety appearance which is so well 

nown. When these cells are quite ripe they 
burst and scatter the spores which they con- 
tain to the winds, and some are sure to find 
their way on to some of the buds, where they 
may remain until the following spring. When 
the weather in the spring is cold and wet, par- 
ticularly if the cold has been preceded bya warm 
spell, the leaves become sort and flabby, and 
the general vitality of the tree is lowered. 
Under these conditions the fungus finds every- 
thing in favour of its growth, and the tree 
suffers in consequence. If the weather be 
favourable to the tree, the latter is in robust 
health, while the fungus is at а double disad- 
vantage, atmospheric conditions being against 
it, and the leaves not in a state that the fungus 
can have much or any effect on them. The 
reason that trees grown under glass are not 
infested by this fungus is that the weather has 
not much effect upon them, so that they are 
never in the condition which renders them 
liable to fall a prey to the pest. Now as to 
the cure. In America it has been found that 
spraying the trees with Bordeaux-mixture just 
before the buds open has been found a perfect 
cure, but I do not know if it has been tried in 
this country. Shoots which have borne many 
infested leaves should be cut out, as the fungus 
is probably in their tissues. I hope this short 
account of the disease will answer the other 
points raised in your letter. —G. S. S. 


The National Potato Society.— 
Readers of GARDENING specially interested in 
Potatoes will learn -with satisfaction that not 
only has Sir John T. D. Llewellyn, of Penlle- 

are, whose name has been given to one of the 
vest Potatoes in commerce, accepted the presi- 
dentship 'of the National Potato Society, but 
that he has also given a silver cup as a prize 
in one of the classes at the Exhibition of 
Potatoes to take place at the Crystal Palace on 
or about October 10th next. The schedule of 
the classes will soon be published, and it is 
satisfactory to record the fact that the seed 
trade are rendering very tangible assistance in 
the matter of prizes. The season so far is во 
favourable and generally Potatoes look so well, 
that there seems to be every hope of a good 
season and fine crops. It is probable that a 
conference of those interested in Potatoes will 
be held on one of the show days.—D, 
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FRUIT. 


PEACHES IN POTS. 
(REPLY то “Е. L. M.") 
SELECT in early autumn, from any good fruit." 
tree nursery, trees on healthy stocks, and ba 
sure and observe that the union between stock | 
and scion is a perfect one. Put them into pot, | 
at first, of about 10 inches or 12 inches ig 
diameter, and drain them well, with about | 
2 inches of broken potsherds at the bottom, An | 
excellent soil to use for the purpose is a rather 
heavy turfy loam, with some crushed bous | 
added, and a very little decayed stable-manure 
It is much better to feed the trees with liquid. | 
manure in the after-stages of their growth | 
than to use much stable-manure at first. Тш 
compost should be used in a rather dry state 
when potting the trees, so that it may № 
rammed down very firmly. This is а very 
important matter ; many failures in the cultura 
of fruit-trees in pots are clearly to be traced to 
loose pottirg. Another important matter isto 
leave sufficient space between the rim of the put 
and the soil to hold a good supply of vate 
when required. After potting the trees, tlie; 
should be placed on a hard of coal-ashes, vr 
any similar material, until after Christmas, ап) 
the pots should be sheltered with litter, adding 
to this covering if the frosts are severe. In th: 
month of January they may be removed to the 
house intended for their reception (a light span 
roofed one is about the best, and having а flow 
and return hot-water pipe running round it, 
and be pruned back a little. If the growth is 
pretty shapely, hard pruning is not necessary. 
Just exclude severe Frost and give abundant 
ventilation until the buds are fairly on the 
move, and then by no means hurry them on. 
As the shoots progress, much attention must 
be given to the important matter of pinching. 
in and regulating the same; if this is wel! 
looked after during the summer, but little, ii 
any, winter pruning is required. Peaches ani 
Nectarines should not be too closely pinched— 
any vigorous shoots should be the ones to stop 
first ; this will help to balance the вар, Great 
attention must be given to the watering, as on 
the proper quantity of moisture being given 
the roots the measure of success achieved vili 
largely depend. During the active stages v 
the trees’ growth liquid-manure is essential, 
especially f bearing heavy crops of fruit. That 
made from cow-manure and soot in the manner 
often described in the pages of GARDENING » 
about the best, and it should be given in a 
clear, weak state frequently. Syringing, too, 
must never be neglected, or the trees will 








speedily become a prey to red-spider. lí 
green- d puts in an appearance, which it 
generally will, especially during the prevalence 


of easterly winds, then fumigate with Tobace 
lightly and often, und for mildew app) 
sulphur to the leaves. 

When the fruit is ripening a rather drier 
atmosphere ‘must be maintained, and abun: 
dant ventilation be given. After the ripe frut 
is gathered the trees may be removed to the 
open air to ripen their growth and be prepared 
for another season, and during their abseno 
the structure can be used to house Chrysanthe 
mums or other things that want just a little 
рои in the early winter months from 
rost. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


THE Strawberry crop could not be better, quite 
late runners carrying two and three spikes © 
blossom, while established plants at the time ol 
writing—May 26th—are one sheet of white 
Royal Sovereign, as usual, taking the lead w 
regards quantity of blossom. It is not alway: 
we have such a genial May ; frequent shower 
and plenty of sun between have favoured quic! 
growth, the flower-trusses pushing up grandly 
and the late rains have been of immense servi 
to the plants, which should be able to with 
stand a period of drought during the ripening 
period, especially where the quarters wer 
strawed over before the drying winds expert 
enced during the second and third weeks 0 
May.  Gooseberries, also Red and Bld 
Currants, are in abundance, and up to th 
present are keeping neis oer of the cater 

illar, although we have to keep a keer 
Took-out on the Gooseberry bushes. If take 
in time, as advocated in ш recent urticle i! 


Jose 18, 1:04 
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ese pages, the pest can quickly be overcome. 
Heri росе well for good cro 
of fruit, as well as healthy young shoots for 
another year's fruiting. Peaches and Necta- 
pines have set well and are swelling away 
kindly, and will require a free hand in thinning 
out the crop. Apricots are the worst crop 
with me, but as the trees did not flower very 
well, and of the blooms many appeared imper- 
fect, 1 did not look for many fruits. ost 
varieties of Plums carry full crops, and many 
trees will have to be thinned. Many of the 
trees are troubled with the maggot, and have 
been gone over, squeezing all curled leaves and 
shoots with the finger and thumb, the only way 
of getting at this great pest. Like remarks 
ear to the Cherry, but as these are a pre- 
carious crop and often drop wholesale about 
stoning time, the less said about them for a 
week or two perhaps the better. Figs are show- 
ing well, and it is to be hoped much better crops 
than last year will be the general rule. Pears, too, 
look most promising, and are getting to a nice 
size. The same, or a very similar, kind of 
maggot attacks the foliage in a similar though 
less degree as it does the Plum, and as it is too 
early to think of summer pruning, squeezing is 
the only remedy, as spraying would be of no 
service, with these pests rolled up securely in 
tho leaves. We had no Medlars last year, but 
hall have some this by the appearance of the 
trees, and the fruit makes most excellent pre- 
serve. Although Apples are placed last, they 
are far from being the least. "The orchards in 
this county were a sight. Seldom have I seen 
such an excellent show ; every tree, whether it 
bore last year or not, was in perfection, and pro- 
vided the Codlin-moth does not appear in great 
numbers the crops will be excellent. 

It will be seen by the above remarks that 
most varieties of fruit promise well, and we 
surely do not expect inclement weather at this 
ason to spoil the outlook. Where extra 
heavy crops have set, thinning should be 
resorted to, as many trees, such as Apple, 
llum, Peach, and, in some cases, Pear, in the 
garlen here have treble as many fruits as are 
necessary for a good crop. By such practice 
the individual trees will be benefited, finer fruit 
vill be the result, and the trees better able to 
carry a crop another year. It is full early to 
speak about Nuts, though they flowered well, 
ind as the bushes did not crop well in many 
places last year, we may look forward to a full 
tearing among the Filberts. It is several 
years since our Walnut-trees yielded heavy 
crops, but this may partly be accounted for 
from their age, and during the past twelve 
years we have lost quite half-a-dozen splendid 
specimens, which will take many years to 
replace, East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Jargonelle Pear.—Your pretty illustra- 
tion, page 148, of this valuable Pear, induces 
me to send a note to emphasise what the writer 
Sys as to giving this sort plenty of space, as 
t is useless for a closely restricted area. 
hae had оп walls trees beautifully trained, 
ànd closely spurred in like other sorts, that 
only bore a fruit here and there on the tips of 
the last year’s shoots, until they were left un- 
pruned, and then the two-year-old wood was 
completely lined with fruit. I have several 
trees now quite loaded with fruit, all on young 
wood. I find it best to stop the long, straggling 
shoots of young trees just far enough to make 
them form a fairly even-shaped head of shoots, 
md then let them grow entirely unpruned.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

Thinning hardy fruits.—Now that 
there is a prospect of a really good crop of 
uit, the work of thinning ought to be taken 
m hand in a more systematic way than it gene- 
rally is, for it is quite clear from the most 
cursory examination of the trees that they will 
not be able to swell the number that are set to 
Anything like their full size. It is the best 
Policy in every way to do the thinning early, 
0 that there may be no loss of energy in 
Swelling fruits that will eventually have to be 
pt off. No one expects good Grapes if the 
‘inches are not severely thinned, and the 
ا‎ remark ought to apply to Apples and 

‘ars, when the season is favourable enough to 
allow them to set in bunches. In seasons of 


Plenty it is only the finest fruit that finds a 


ready sale. It will be labour well spent 
to go over the trees and pick off all the small 
or mis-shaped fruits directly the ones that are 
taking the lead can be selected. Trees that 
are heavily laden with fruit should have a 
mulching of manure over the roots at once.— 
J. G., Gosport. 

Lane's Prince Albert DPI Now 
that the Apple-trees are in their lovely cover- 
ing of bloom, one can pick out this variety as 
the most promising of any variety in what looks 
like a very abundant Apple year. I have а 

reat number of this variety both as espalier, 

ush, and pyramid trees, and every one is so 
loaded with fine bunches of bloom that they 
form perfect nosegays. It is especially suited 
to the needs of amateur gardeners, as it can be 
grown in а very limited area, and stands 
restriction better than many sorts. It is not 
only a very fine Apple, but an exceptionally 
healthy variety. Being a large Apple, it is 
classed as a Peri, sort, but it is by no means 
out of place in the dessert after Christmas. If 
I only had space for one tree in a very small 
garden, I should decidedly for a winter kind 
vote for Lane's Prince Albert.—J. G., Gosport. 

The future of fruit.—After last season's 
almost complete failure of our hardy fruit crops 
it is a pleasure to record the fact that this year 
gives us the promise of a record crop of all 

inds, and as the trees have had such a com- 
plete rest, and above all such a soaking at the 
root, for some months past, there is every 
chance not only of abundant, but very fine 
fruit, as it is seldom that our trees get enough 
moisture. Should this be the case, it will 
probably give a great impetus to the planting 
of hardy fruits of all kinds next autumn. We 
shall doubtless hear it stated that there are 
already too many fruit-trees, that a good crop 
will glut the market, and that the fruit will be 
spoilt. As a grower myself, I am well aware 
of the difficulties that beset the home grower, 
for our railway monopolists are, to a very large 
extent, responsible for the position our market 
growers are in, by reason of the preferential 
rates given to foreign goods. With the daily 
increasing demand for fruit there is little fear 
of growing too much, provided it is cheap 
enough for the working classes to make it a 
portion of their daily food. — J. Groom, 
Gosport. 


A heavy crop of Gooseberries.—Both 
in my own garden and several others I have 
visited lately, the Gooseberry-bushes are loaded 
with fruit, and if the crop is equal to that 
in our district, then there will a glut, 
unless growers persevere and place them on the 
market at once. In many instances growers 
defer picking green. This I fail to see, as if a 
portion is gathered early, this causes the 
remainder to swell to a larger size. Added to 
this, if they are wanted for dessert, they are 
more valuable, as no one wants a small berry 
for this purpose. If needed for the market 
they realise a better price. I began gathering 
as soon as the fruit could be used, and I am 


I | now giving up pulling Rhubarb so as to give 
n 


this a rest. a recent issue “ УУ. S.," was 
speaking of early caterpillars. Some of m 
bushes showed signs of it, and others 

spider. About the middle of May I syringed 
all with an insecticide, and this had a good 
effect on them. I am convinced it s to go 
over the bushes in this way early.—J. б. Е. 


Peach-buds dropping.—Three causes 
are assigned for the above in answer to-a query 
on page 147, but Ido not note what is undoubt- 
edly а strong point to guard against—viz., 
constitutional weakness in some varieties. Of 
the two early American Peaches, Alexander 
and Waterloo, it is said that with very slight 
forcing there is no danger, but in a first or 
second early house they are very miffy sorts. 
Not far from here one can see about a thousand 
feet run of span-roofed houses devoted to 
Peach and Nectarine culture, from which а 
magnificent lot of fruit is annually gathered. 
For two successive seasons I paid these 
houses a visit just when the trees were in 
flower, and each time the verdict was the 
same—a splendid show on all trees except 
the two above-named, which had cast their 
buds badly. These trees were growing among 
the others, and had received exactly the same 
treatment, so any cultural shortcomings were 
absolutely impossible. It would be a great 








boon if a first early variety could be obtained 
combining size and flavour with the constitu- 
tion of, say, Dymond Peach or Lord Napier 
Nectarine.—E. L. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Well-grown bushes of 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora are very 
useful now. To keep these plants in pood 
condition they should be pruned hard back 
when the leaves fall in winter. These and the 
Deutzias are among the most useful white 
flowering shrubs for potting we have, and they 
are always reliable. Lilacs and other shrubs 
which have been forced into blossom will now 
be ready for plunging outside in some open 
situation, d under favourable conditions, 
all will flower well again next season. Dielytras 
may be planted out, and, if more stock is 
wanted, the roots can be divided, but after 
division they should stand in the border at 
least a couple of years. Herbaceous Spiræas 
can be split through the centre and planted out 
in a damp spot, and in two years-they may be 
forced again, but Spireas can be bought 
cheaply in Holland. Roses in pots which have 
ceased to flower may now be plunged outside. 
There should always be a reserve department 
for plunging out such thinga in summer. Beds 
of ashes are suitable, but, failing these, plunge 
in beds of soil. The advantage of plunging in 
ash-beds is the immunity from worms in the 
pots and the escape of the consequent dis- 
arrangement of the drainage. All the early- 
struck Chrysanthemums wil now be ready for 
the final potting, and proper arrangement for 
the summer in some open position, where they 
can be secured from wind, should be made. 
The usual plan is to drive in stout stakes at 
intervals, and run wires from stake to stake, to 
which the plants are secured. Gloxinias, when 
hardened a bit in the intermediate house, will 
make pretty groups in a shady part of the 
conservatory. Baskets may be filled with 
Achimenes. When well done they are very 
effective. The Achimenes are usually brought 
on in heat, and moved to the conservatory when 
they come into flower. They continue in 
bloom till the autumn. Weak liquid-manure 
will help these and many other things when 
coming into flower. Groups of Begonias are 
very bright now, as are also Zonal Geraniums. 
Show and Fancy Pelargoniums will be turned 
out into the sunshine to ripen as the flowers 
fade. Well-grown Fuchsias are always attrac- 
tive. A comparatively new variety named The 
Doctor is very distinct. It is in the way of 
Earl Beaconsfield, but a better grower and 
more compact in habit. It is worth the 
attention of the Fuchsia grower. 

Stove.—Pretty well every house may be 
converted into a stove now if desired. Simply 
keeping the house close and damp will fit it for 
growing on all the usual winter-flowering soft- 
wooded plants. Gloxinias, Streptocarpuses, 
and Achimenes will do better in a low span- 
roofed pit with a path down the centre, and 
beds on each side than in the stove, so-called. 
Usually at this season stove and other plants 


- | аге moved to other structures, as where many 


bedding and other plants are grown for open- 
air planting there is usually a Кеше or two to 
spare which may be devoted to specialities in 
plant culture, and the conservatory will absorb 
a few flowering and fine-foliaged plants. Thus 
the stove proper will be relieved and over- 
crowding avoided. "There is always something 
that requires repotting in a collection of stove 
plants, but there is need for just as much 
care in watering recently-potted plants in 
summer as in other seasons. Freer venti. 
lation and less shade will improve some collec- 
tions of stove plants. Sturdiness is generally 
the outcome of | firm potting and fresh air given 
in a commonsense way without creating 
draughts. 


Ripening Peaches.—Free exposure to 
the sunshine and free ventilation night and 
day ure necessary to give colour and flavour. 
It may be necessary to remove a leaf or two if 
they are shading a fruit, but generally they 
can be thrust on one side so as to fully expose 
each fruit. When thinning the young fruits, 
if they have set freely it is generally easy to 
leave those intended to ripen on the upper 
side of the trellis. Do not overwater trees 
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during the last stages of ripening, and gather 
all fruits a little before they are ripe. This is 
absolutely necessary if the fruits have to be 
pee and sent away ; but even when used at 
ome they should be gathered at least one 
clear day before they are ripe, and laid on 
sheets of wadding in a cool fruit-room to finish. 
The early vinery.—As soon as the 
Gra are cut give the foliage a thorough 
wash with the hose or engine, and ventilate 
freely night and day. Usually there is no 
difficulty in getting well-ripened wood in the 
early houses, and by the time the Grapes are 
all cut the vinery may have open-air treat- 
ment, or nearly so. If the Grapes have to 
hang some time after they are ripe, unless the 
foliage is abundant, a thin shade will be use- 
ful to keep the black Grapes in good colour. 
Muscats will hardly be fully ripe yet, but the 
Sweet Waters will be finished if started early. 
Madrestield Court is a fine Grape of distinctly 
Muscat flavour, good in bunch and berry, and 
not difficult to manage. If there are any 
signs of cracking or scalding it is generally a 
sign that the foliage has been too much 
reduced and that the ventilation has been 
deficient, especially in the morning. А thin 
shade will sometimes check the cracking. 
This can hardly be called a disease, as it is 
mainly caused by errors of management. A 
very dry condition of the roots, followed by a 
wet condition, will often cause cracking. 
Window gardening.—One does not 
often see Tomatoes or Grapes grown in a win- 
dow, but I have seen them done, and well, too. 
The window was a broad light one, and the 
amateur cultivator was a very painstaking 
man. 16 is mainly a question of good soil, free 
drainage, and judicious feeding. Window- 
boxes are mostly filled with the same old 
plants—Geraniums, Daisies, and  Lobelias. 
Some of the hardiest of the greenhouse Ferns 
may be used in boxes in the shady windows. 
Outdoor garden.—Hardy plants in the 
herbaceous garden are growing freely now, and 
there shold bo no delay in giving support to 
anything that requires a stake and a tie ; only 
do not tie the plants up ina bunch like the 
woodman ties up the faggots. Slugs and snails 
in some gardens are giving trouble among 
Dahlias, and young plants generally are falling 
a prey to their voracious appetites. To get 
rid of slugs ina badly-infested garden is a work 
of time, and one of the first things is to look 
round апа find them. Very large and broad 
Box edgings afford shelter to them. Heaps of 
brick-bats, stones, or rubbish of any kind will 
harbour them, and until all these matters are 
cleared away there will be no immunity from 
them. Weedy hedge bottoms are a splendid 
shelter. Lime and soot used intelligently on 
damp evenings and early mornings will soon 
clear them away. When the weather becomes 
dry again, a free use of the hoe will scatter our 
insect foes. Roses are looking healthy and 
clean on the whole. Weakly shoots may be 
thinned and the buds reduced in number. If 
a mulch of manure is not given, keep the sur- 
face loose, and give liquid-manure occasionally. 
Among the plants which may be used to form 
pillars are Honeysuckles and Jasmines. 


Fruit garden. — Look aíter the early 
Strawberry runners for making plants suitable 
for forcing. We prefer to layer the earliest 
batch into small pots filled with good loam, 
mixed with a little manure, the runners 
either secured in pue by a stone or a small 
peg. Later butches may layered on small 
mounds of good soil, and potted up with balls 
when well rooted. This plan is a little more 
economical as regards labour, and the plants 
do well, and when they are taken from plants 
from which the flowers have been removed, 
there is no difficulty in finding suitable posi- 
tions in the open spaces between the rows for 
pegging out the plants. All coverings may be 
PEER RE from the fruit walls now ; in fact, if 
one could have foreseen the character of the 
weather they might have been taken away 
earlier. Nets should be thoroughly dried and 
oles placed under cover in a shed. Dis- 
Padding is now in active progress, and insects 
also are being dealt with сога to the 
ideas of various cultivators. For early work I 
know of nothing to equal Tobacco-powder 
applied through an elastic distributor. Later 
on, if a wash 18 necessary, Quassia-extract and 








soft-soap are as good as anything, but I gener- 
ally find after the Tobacco-powder has done 
its work, clean water through the garden 
engine is suflicient. There will be young 
fruits to thin off this year, and a beginning 
should be made. 


Vegetable garden.—June is the month 
for making last sowings of Peas of the Marrow 
type. A few early kinds may be sown at the 
beginning of July, but the result is not always 
satisfactory, as everything depends upon the 
charaeter of the season. French Beans may 
be planted freely now for late bearing. All 
kinds of winter greens should be planted 
early іп the month. Prepare Celery trenches 
and plant in either single or double rows. 
Leeks also should he got out now. Make a 
last sowing of early Horn Carrots, Parsley 
also. Chervil and Rampion should be sown. 
The last named has a small white root much 
like a Turnip-Radish and is used for salads. 
The seeds are minute and are best sown very 
thinly in shallow drills of finely-pulverised soil, 
6 inches apart. All vegetable crops should 
be finally thinned, if not already done. Weeds 
are growing freely after the rains and must be 
got rid of in some way. If dry and sunny, 
ply the hoe constantly. If wet, hand weed. 
Do not permit weeds to seed anywhere, and 
though weeds will always come, if they are not 
permitted to seed they come in reduced 
numbers. Finally earth up Potatoes. 

E. Hospay. 





THE COMING WHHEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 20th. —We generally discontinue cut- 
ting Asparagus about this time, but we shall 
have a few more dishes yet, as from some cause 
our early Peas are rather backward. French 
Beans and Scarlet Runners are so much in 
demand that another sowing of both has been 
made. A string of matting round the Cab- 
bages in April or very early in May hastens 
the hearting process. 

June 214. —The regulation of the growths of 
bedding plants now demands attention. Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes, and other free-growing 
plante have been pegged down. More Begonias 
nave been planted. There is a richness of 


colouring in a bed of good Begonias that is |. 


absent from the Geraniums, and, besides, there 
are no dead leaves or dead flowers to remove if 
properly done. 

June 22nd.—AM the early-struck Chrysan- 
themums have been placed in the flowering 
pots. We find it advisable to import the best 
loam wecan get by rail. Leaf-mould and other 
requisites we can get locally, but our local 
loam will not do. Shifted on Tree-Carnations. 
Here, again, the local loam has failed. Farly- 
flowering Pelargoniums have been placed out- 
side to ripen before cutting down. Zonals are 
very bright and effective. 

June 23rd.—Finished earthing-up Potatoes. 
Sowed a good patch of Turnips—they will not 
bolt now, Endive also has been sown, that, too, 
will be relied on not to run to flower. We have 
just sown a long row of Parsley for late winter 
and early spring use. There is often a scarcity 
of Parsley from the early-sown plants in April. 
Lettuces are sown fortnightly now, as we must 
have salading. 

June 24th.—We have thinned Peaches and 
Apricots, and disbudding is well forward. 
Tobacco-powder used occasionally has kept 
the trees clean. We have thinned the buds of 
many of the Roses, as we find in addition to 
finer bloom we get a better succession. 
Cucumbers and Meions in frames are growing 
freely, and have just been top-dre with a 
little good loam. 

June 25th. —Thinned late Grapes and stopped 
sub-laterals. Shall give liquid-manure to 
inside borders. Thinned the shoots of herba- 
ceous Phloxes, and placed ties to Hollyhocks 
and other plants which required supporting. 
Shifting on Cyclamens and Zonal Geraniums 
for winter-flowering. Potted off early-sown 
Primulas. Gathered seeds from a good strain 
of white and yellow Polyanthuses. 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 28. 











BEES. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Bers have had an unusually good time among 
the fruit blossoms, and hives have quickly 


m —À 


increased both in stores and population, but |, 
swarming must be checked as much as possible | 


if it be wished to obtain large quantities of 
surplus honey. Where hives are full of Bees 


more room must be given, for, if a hive becomes ' 
full to overflowing, swarming is inevitable | 


When there are signs of want of room, and all 
the combs are covered with Bees, then is ths 
time to place supers upon the hives. If this з 
done before the hive is full of Bees they will not 


take to them, but swarm in preference. Honey .. 


is stored above and on either side of the brood, 
and sections are often more readily filled if 
placed in the body of the hive, but shallow 

ives, with a large area above, give the largest 
quantity of super honey. All supers should ba 
well protected by some warm covering, such as 
cloth, flannel, or carpet, to prevent the escapa 
of heated air. Straw hives, having a hole in 


the crown about З inches in diameter, can be “ 


supered if the hole be coyered with queen- 


excluder. Sections can be worked ‘upon 
straw hives if placed in super - boxes. 
These super boxes are made to hold 


about a dozen sections. 
hole covered with queen-excluder. - Through 
the hole at the top of the skep the worker 
Bees pass and store their honey in the sections, 
while the queen remains below. These crates 
can be refilled indefinitely, and by their us 
numbers of well-filled sections may be obtained 
from а straw skep, equal in quality to thos 
taken from frame-hives. In working for ex. 
tracted honey, advantage should be taken oí à 
ood honey-flow by adding to a well- populated 
[ув & second hive, furnished with supply 
combs. When both hives become crowded, à 
third may be added. To prevent the rearing 
of drone brood, the frames should be place 
1j inches from centre to centre in the lower 
story. The top hive will be ready first for ex- 
tracting, and when the combs have been passed 
through the extractor, this hive should take 
the place of the one below it, and the lower 
one be put on top. By this means large returns 
of honey are secured, while the population is 
enormously increased. The upper hive should 
be fitted with shallow frames, di possible, as hy 
the use of these the enlargement of the hive is 
more gradual. New combs are very tender, 
and easily melted when the direct rays of 
the sun strike upon the hive. Jt 
is well, therefore, to shade newly-hived 
swarms during the hottest part of 
the day by means of a green bough 
placed ‘over the hive, but in such а 
manner as not to obstruct the Bees in passing 
in and out. Swarms require careful attention 
for the first week or so after hiving, and should 
have some food supplied to enable the Bees to 
make a fair start in their new home. Cure 
must be taken not to feed to excess, or too large 
a proportion of drone-comb will be constructed 
and cells become filled with stores to the 
exclusion of the brood. It is well to remember 
that, much food is consumed by the Bees in tlie 
elaboration of wax for comb building. 

If it be wished to populate a frame-hive with 
Bees from a straw skep, it can be done by first 
cutting a circular hole in the quilt of the trame- 
hive a little smaller than the bottom of the 
skep, and then placing the skep over it. The 
entrance of the skep should then be closed, s50 
that the Bees are obliged to pass through the 
frame-hive in going out in search of stores. Аз 
the skep becomes fully populated, through the 
increase of brood rearing as the season advan- 
ces, the Bees will commence work upon the 
comb foundation in the lower hive. In three 
or four weeks the frame-hive will become full 
of Bees, when the skep should be removed and 
examined to ascertain that the queen 15 
in the frame-hive. Having secured the 

resence . of the queen іп the lower 

ive a sheet of queen - excluder should 
be placed over the hole in the quilt, and 
the skep replaced above it. The skep thus be- 
comes a super. While the queen remains 1n 
the frame-hive, and deposits eggs in (ће newly- 
made cells, some of the Bees pass up through 
the excluder, and rear the brood remaining !л 
the skep. In а short time all the brood will 
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lave matured, and their cells become filled 
with honey, when the skep can be finally re- 
moved and the honey secured. The skep can 
be retained as a stock-hive if, when the frame- 
hive is full of Bees and brood, the skep be 
placed on a stand close to the frame-hive, 
making sure that there are eggs in the hive 
that is left without а queen. S. З. С. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


The trespasses of weeds.—My neigbour has 
allowed his garden to run to weeds, which in course of 
‘he summer will seed and be blown over my vegetable 
sarden. Only a 4-feet paling divides the gardens. Have 
| any remedy ї—СохёатАхт READER. 

‘You have no remedy whatever. The courts have 
decided that there is no obligation upon the occupier of 
sny land to prevent his weed seeds from passing upon his 
peighbour’s lands.—K. С. T.] 


A gardener's position.—I am employed by a 
gentleman as coachinan gardener. I am paid weekly 
sages, live in the lodge free, with livery found. How 
Iaz should I have livery in my possession before I can 
lum it? What notice should I give or receive? I have 
po agreement about notice. How long can І stop in Ше 
house when my service ends ?—K. C. T. 

[Your claim to livery must be decided 
according to the customs of the service and 
the conditions under which the livery is worn. 
When it is worn throughout the day it is 
usually the servant's property from the outset. 
ln your case it will be but partially worn, and 
I should say it will not become your property 
until you have worn it at least six months, and 
probably not even then. A month's notice 
mast be given to determine the engagement, 
und when the engagement comes to an end 
your right to occupy the house ceases also. 
When you leave the service you must leave 
the house also. —K. C. T.] 











POULTRY. 


Hen sitting (A. //.).—Put the hen in a 
coop with a sparred floor raised some distance 
from the ground, and constructed in such a 
manner that she cannot sit but must roost or 
sand all day. Then set coop in the centre of 
the yard, where she can observe the movements 
oi the other hens. In a few days, at the most, 
sue will give way. Another way is to put the 
hen under а соор in a grassy place. Do not 
give her any food for three days, and only give 
ler just a little for another three days, but 
plenty of water. You can let her out’ at the 
end of six days and tind her free from sitting 
until she lays again. 





BIRDS. 


Two dead Canaries (Countess of Clas- 
jo ).—These birds were in poor condition, and 
evidently died from atrophy, a wasting disease 
common among cage birds, and due to morbid 
changes in some ot the internal organs. It is 
usually brought about through the diet being 
unsuitable or of an insufficiently nutritious 
quality. If the treatment of this complaint be 
ut undertaken at its very commencement, 
there is по cure, although, as a rule, it does 
uot terminate suddenly, for a bird so affected 
villsometimes survive for months. The best 
diet for Canaries at this season of the year is 
good, sound Canary-seed as a staple, to which 
шау be added every other day а small quantity 
of German Rape —about half a teaspoonful. A 
piece of Apple may be given from time to 
ume, and Watercress, Chickweed, or Ground- 
sel daily in small quantities. Inga-seed should 
be avoided, as it is very harmful to Canaries, 
although those having the range of a garden 
aviary may be allowed to indulge in more 
ane food than those confined to cages. 
>. S. б. 

Rearingyoung Bullfinches (А Reader). 
—These birds are easily reared from the nest 
when taken in hand in good time. They may 
le fed upon bread scalded in milk with a little 
pcd Rape-seed added, substituting soaked 
-апагу-веей as they grow older, the milk food 
being discontinued when they can feed them. 
selves, In their wild state the adult, birds of 
"iis species have recourse during the summer 
ad autumn to various seeds—as those of the 
Pape, Millet, Plantain, together with Pine and 
Fir-seeds, They are most destructive to fruit- 
trees during winter and spring. In confine- 
ment they should be fed upon Rape-seed, 
Canary-seed, and a small proportion of Hemp. 








From time to time they may be allowed a piece 
of Apple, a few Privet-berries, and a stalk or 
two of ripe Plantain-seed. They are most 
interesting pets as cage birds, becoming very 
affectionate and familiar, and although their 
natural song is but a low plaintive undulation, 
young birds brought up by hand may be taught 
not only the notes of other birds, which they 
learn with great readiness, but also distinct 
airs. They require, however, some months of 
regular training, otherwise they spoil the tunes 
by mixing them up. A flute or bird-organ is 
often used in their instruction, but the most 
successful mode is to constantly whistle 
correctly and with taste the tunes it is wished 
the birds should learn.—S. S. G. 


Death of hen Canary (4. C.).—This 
bird was excessively thin, had been ailing for 
Some time, and pig to have died from 
atrophy. Unless the treatment of this com- 
plaint is undertaken at an early stage there is 
little chance of saving the sutferer. This pro- 

ressive wasting of the whole body is of very 
requent occurrence among Canaries, and is 
often due to morbid changes in some of the 
internal organs. You do not say what this 
bird was fed upon, and so many complaints of 
cage birds arise from errors in diet that it is 
important when sending a bird for examination 
to furnish full particulars in this respect. 
Many seeds, such as Hemp, Маз, and Flax, if 
partaken of freely, soon cause disease of the 
internal organs, while Inga seed proves fatal in 
a short time if not used very sparingly. Egg 
food also proves injurious in many instances, 
although commonly supplied to birds put up 
for breeding. (reen food із an important item 
in the management of breeding birds, and 
should consist of young Dandelion, Watercress, 
or Lettuce.—S. 5. G. 





CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written от one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
zach should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 

eries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in A stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it 18 necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis) 
(A. M. C.).—Evidently your soil is too poor. The Crown 
Imperial delights in deep, loamy soil, well enriched with 
rotten manure. It should be left undisturbed for several 
years. “We should advise you to lift the bulbs in the 
autumn, have the ground deeply trenched, adding at the 
same time plenty of rotten manure, and replant at once. 

Mimuluses (M.).—The improved strains of these 
have very large and finely marked flowers, and in most 
cases these are associated with a bold, vigorous habit. A 
cool greenhouse is the best place for plants in pots, and, if 
well looked after, watered, and occasionally syringed, they 
will keep effective for a considerable length of time. A 
pan of seedlings will give a succession of plants that will 
last all through the summer. 


Treatment of Tropzwolum tricolor (C.).— 
As soon as the flowers fade and the foliage shows signs of 
decay, gradually diminish the supply of water, not, how- 
ever, allowing the foliage to droop from the want of it, 
but watering only when dry, giving them just enough to 
moisten the soil through. When the leaves have turned 
quite yellow and ripe take the bulb out of the soil and store 
it away in dry sand in a cool place, potting it again about 
the middle of August. 


Coarse Grass on lawn (F. H.).—We advise that 
next winter these coarse patches be forked out, all the 
stoloniferous or running roots they have picked out, then 
some fresh soil added, and turves from fine pasture be laid 
to replace them. Failing turf, then make the soil up fine 
and firm, and sow proper lawn Grass seed, well rolling it 
in. Do that in September, РАСА some branches over 
to keep off birds. These coarse Grasses and weeds too 
often come because the seeds used in making a lawn are 
from a hay-loft. 

Roses with green centres (Japonica).— This is 
peculiar to a few kinds, such as Mlle. Annie Wood, and 
where this malformation constantly recurs upon the same 
plants we should advise you to destroy them and plant 
popular plants that are free from such а fault. But whilst 


have received | 





the green centres are peculiar to certain varieties, they 
may, nevertheless, be brought about owing to a check of 
some kind which the plants receive—such, for instance, 
as spring frosts or overdoses of manure, Where possible 
to detect these green-centred buds, it is a good plan to 
remove them carly and encourage the smaller buds, which 
may be more perfect. 


Pelargonium Ivy - leaved unhealthy 
(Hardy ).—Your Pelargonium is suffering from a disease 
common to this section. Plants that have been highly 
fed, or propagated from highly fed plants, are particularly 
liable to be attacked, and’ as it is caused by insects it 
appears to be analogous to a kind of eczema. Plants 
growing in poor, or comparatively poor, soil are seldom 
troubled in this way. A lessening of stimulants, and the 
removal of some of the worst leaves, will, as a rule, restore 
the plant to health, except in the case of a few highly 
coloured varieties, in which the ailment seems to be 
chronic. 

Abutilon vexillarium (J.)—This із the name 
of the plant sent. It has small leaves for an Abutilon, 
and the bright red calyx and spreading corolla (of the 
flowers) of a light yellow render it very conspicuous and 
pleasing. Abutilons are very easily-grown plants, requir- 
ing a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and peat made sandy. 
They require to be well drained, and to be liberally treated 
аз to water. A. vexillarium may either be grown as small 
plants, or it is very effective grown to specimen size ; but 
we think it most effective when trained upon a wall in the 
greenhouse, where it will continue to produce a display 
until quite the end of June. j 

Using liquid-manure (D, M. Prel).—You do not 
say what the liquid-manure consists of—whether from a 
cesspool or the drainings from a stable or cow-shed, If 
from the latter, you must dilute it till it is like pale ale, 
and, if from a cesspool, then use not less than three 
parts of water to one of the liquid. We should not give it 
to any plants in bloom. It should always be applied when 
the plant is in full growth and healthy, with the roots 
active. In such case you must not give it to the newly 
moved Hollies. Do not apply liquid-manure when there 
is much rain, as then the goodness is washed away; 
neither must it be given when the soil is dry, as this will 
doharm. When the soil is dry, soak it over night with 
clear water, and then give the liquid-manure in the morn- 
ing. Weak and often isthe best way to apply it. Protect 
the Irises with wire for a short time. 


Raising Marvelof Peru from seed (В.).— 
Seeds of this plant should be sown as early in the y ear as 
possible in a warm-house. As soon as the seedlings can 
be handled they should be pricked out in pots or pans 
about 2 inches apart, using a fine, free, and well-sanded 
compost. Keep them well up to the light, and about the 
end of May they may be removed to a cold-frame, gradu- 
ally inuring them to full exposure. About the end of 
the first week in June plant them out in the open ground, 
choosing n sheltered and sunny spot in the garden for 
them. 


Treatment of a Palm in а window (B ).—As 
the plant in question is in good health, and is root- 
bound, it would bean excellent time now to repot it into 
asize larger pot, using a mixture of mellow turfy loam, 
peat, and silver-sand for the compost. The pot should be 
well drained. Press the soil around the roots firmly, and 
leave a space of about an inch below the rim of the pot to 
hold water, of which plenty is required when the plant is 
in active growth. A little weak, clear guano or soot- 
water occasionally given will be very beneficial, and the 
leaves should be sponged once a week to cleanse them 
from dust. 

Treatment of Myrtles (M.).—By leaving the 
roots entire when repotting the plants will certainly make 
most progress. At the same time, if you do not wish the 
plant to get too large, you may with a sharp knife pare 
off a portion of the outside of the ball of roots, and repot 
in the same sized pot. There is, however, no absolute 
need to shift root bound Myrtles into large pots, as by 
watering freely with liquid-manure the health and 
vigour of the plants may be maintained for a long time. 
Soot or guano water, given in a clear state, and not too 
strong, are both excellent. Loam and a little leaf-mould 
and some rotten stable-manure make an excellent compost 
for Myrtles, and it should be rammed firmly around the 
roots when potting. 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (4.).—There 
may be more than one cause for this. Either the roots 
may have perished through careless watering, or the soil 
may have come into, and remained in too dry a state. 
The roots of the Azalea are hair-like fibres, and these 
quickly perish when the soil becomes sour and surcharged 
with moisture, or is dust dry. АП that can be done now 
is to cut the plants in somewhat and water carefully. If 
not too much injured, thes will break into fresh growth. 
By no means repot, but if the drainage is clogged, that 
sheuld be put right, and if the soil has become very dry 
in the centre of the ball, the pots should be placed in a tub 
of water for a time, until every particle of soil in them is 
thoroughly moistened. 


Irises, German, not flowering (Gardener).— 
It is just possible that your Irises have got too thick, and 
that the soil in which they are growing is quite exhausted. 
We should advise you to transplant them, the best time 
for doing this being immediately after the flowering 
season is over. The soil into which you move them must 
be good, and you must see that the roots do not get dry. 
After planting you must look well after them in the 
matter of watering during hot weather, so that the roots 
are kept moist, as unless this is done the roots will not 
take hold of the fresh soil, and, failing this, the plants 
will not become established until the autumn, and their 
flowering in the succeeding year will necessarily suffer. 
The sooner, therefore, you shift the plants, provided you 
carry out the suggestions above given, the better will be 
the chance of a satisfactory flowering season in the follow- 
ing spring. 

Azaleas after flowering (Miss Marshall).—After 
Azaleas have done flowering growth recommences at once, 
and to encourage this the plants should be frequently 
syringed. They may at this period have a dose of weak 
soot-water about once a fortnight. The plants should b 
midsummer be stood out-of doors in order that the w 
be thoroughly ripened, as a good deal of the future dis. 

lay of bloom depends upon this. Take great care that 
the plants do not suffer from want of water when out. 
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of-doors, Remove under cover when there із any danger 
from autumn frosts, If the plants need repotting it should 
be done at once, but Azaleas will grow and flower well 
for years without being disturbed at the roots. Any 
straggling shoots may be cut back, but do not prune more 
than is necessary, as the less cutting the better will be the 
show of blossoms. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy (E. B. E.).—The 


disease which is attacking your Pelargoniums is caused 
y a fungus, and sometimes gives considerable trouble. 


b 
Plants that have been highly fed or with an insufficient | 


circulation of air are far more liable to its ravages than 
those grown under hardier conditions. Judging by the 
oor colour of those sent, we should say that want of air 
is at the bottom of a good deal of your trouble. It may 
be, too, that you have been giving the plants too much 
water at the roots, this being a frequent cause of the 
disease which hasattacked your plant& With regard to the 
remedy, the leaves should be lightly dusted with sulphur 
at the first sign of the disease, aud a free circulation of 
air around the plants maintained. Avoid overcrowding, 
and allow a reasonable amount of sunshine to play on the 
plants. In this way the tissues of the leaves become 
hardened, and therefore better able to resist the attacka 
of the fungus, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Rhododendrons failing to open (Gardener ).— 
A very probable cause of your Rhododendrons failing to 
open their flowers is that they have exhausted the soil in 
which they are growing, a not unusual circumstance when 
the beds have been made in positions where the natural 
soil is not suitable. Your remedy in such a case is to 
give а top-dressing 4 inches thick of peat. It is also pos- 
sible that the plants are dry at the roots, more especially 
if there are any large trees in the vicinity of the bed. 
Try what a thorough soaking of water, with a mulching 
of well decayed manure or leaf-mould, will do. 


Treatment of Deutzia gracilis (D.).—The best 
way to get compact plants of this Deutzia is, as 
soon as the bloom is over, to cut back the old wood fairly 
hard, and cut out entirely all the weak portions. When 
the robust shoots come up from the base, they may be 
stopped when they have attained the length of about 
1 foot or 18 inches. This will prevent undue height. It is 
also a good plan when growth has commenced after cut- 
ting back to turn the plants out into the open ground into 
good rich soil, water freely, and mulch in dry weather, 
and encourage by all means a free growth. Here the 
pana will become stout and robust, and will ripen well. 

he plants can be repotted in the autumn, and the 
ong spring they should carry an abundance of 
oom. 


Cutting down Laurels (Jim).—You may prune 
these as much as you like, for they will break again in a 
short time. Itis not wise to cut plants so large as yours 
to the ground, but if you cut them back to 3 feet or so 
from the ground the smaller wood at this height more 
quickly send out new shoots The work should be taken 
in hand as early in the spring as possible, so as to allow 
plenty of time for the wood to get hard before winter, 
otherwise a spell of sharp frost is apt to nip the growth in 
a cold, damp autumn following rank summer growth. 
The Syringa and Guelder Roses may be pruned directly 
after flowering is over, only taking out the weak wood, 
and thus permitting the sun and air to ripen what wood 
is left. See article on “Propagating hardy shrubs” in 
present issue, page 202. 

FRUIT. 


Diseased Peaches (Elder North).—The fruit sent 
has been slightly attacked by mildew, which arises, no 
doubt, from bad root action. The roots of the trees have 
evidently gone down deep into poor soil, the only remedy 
for this being to lift the trees, root prune them, and 
replant, giving them fresh soil. Dust some sulphur over 
any of the affected fruits when they are quite dry. This 
will tend to check it. 

Pears turning black and dropping (//. M. E. 
and E. A. Weightman).—It is by no means uncommon 
for Pears to act in the manner you complain of, but it 
should not occur every year with such regularity. It may 
һе traced to two causes. Cold, cutting winds, which 
most frequently occur at the time of and just after 
flowering, will bring it about, as also will too deep 
rooting, if the soil is of a heavy nature. Standards 
are most susceptible to dropping, as they have 
not the shelter of the garden and wall trees, Spraying 
with sulphide of potassium (4 oz. to a gallon of water) is a 
remedy often advised for such fungoid attacks, and would 
be advisable in your case in early spring, just prior to the 
blossoming, and later, as soon as the fruits are set. 


VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Asparagus (R. F.).—It is evident by 
the sample stem sent that your Asparagus is severely 
attacked with some disease or fungus, and that it operates 
in the soil and close to the roots. The assumption is that 
at some time or other the bed has been d with crude 
manure, which has left its impress in the soil in fungoid 
form. We fear it is too late this season to strip the bed 
of all soil down to the roots and then to apply a heavy 
dressing of fresh slacked lime. It is just possible that the 
absence of lime in the soil is a primary cause of the 
trouble. If you have been in the habit of applying heavy 
dressings of manure in the winter, do not do so again. 
Rather give a mulch of well-decayed manure after cutting 
has been finished. You had better apply the lime as 
advised next winter. In the meantime, you can give an 
occasional heavy dressing of soot. Mix sand with the soil 
also. 


Asparagus-beetle (Glas Hafren).—It it early for 
the Asparagus-beetle to show itself, and if present on the 
foliage of plants it soon eats the leafage. It is not usually 
so abundant that it cannot be repressed by hand.picking. 
If not so looked after, it will breed fast, and in time do the 
growths great injury. Itcan be checked also by syringing 
the plants gently with any insecticide, or a solution of 
soft-soap 1 [Ъ., Quassia-chips 2 ozs., and Tobacco 4 ozs. 
The whole should be soaked all night in 3 gallons of boiling 
water. As your beds are old, naturally growth is all the 
weaker and becomes more so each year. Your best 
course will be to purchase some strong two-year-old roots 
next March, and plant those in broad furrows, 30 inches 
apart, on ground that was in the winter deeply trenched 














and heavily manured, planting the roots in the rows 
2 feet apart. Before d ing that, top-dress and well fork 
into the soil a heavy dressing of soot, to which add at the 
rate of 3 lb. per rod fine bone-dust and Kainit. 


Out-of-season vegetables (Dorset).—It may be 
possible to get Brussels Sprouts and Kale by September or 
slightly earlier from a January sowing under glass, the 

lants being brought on in pots or boxes preparatory to 

ing planted in March, The same end may be served by 
sowing in September outdoors in a sheltered position, but 
there would no absolute certainty of growth, so much 
depending on the weather. Both would require good, 

ai casted ground to encourage a rapid growth. The 
tendency in Kale and Sprouts isto flower even earlier than 
the months named, and in a flowering state they are 
valueless as a vegetable. Sprouting Broccoli must have 
а longer season of growth to develop flower-heads, and, 
therefore, is quite unsuited for summer use. Remember- 
ing that a season extending from October to May allows 
of the use of the vegetables under notice, we cannot con- 
ceive any need for having them at the time you say, 
especially, too, when Cabbage and Cauliflower supply 
similar and most desirable changes. 





SHORT REPLIBS. 





Lisa P. Gordon.—Yes, you may cut down the plants 
after flowering. They will soon start into growth again, 
and flower next year. 2, You cannot possibly get any 
plant to flower under the heavy shade you refer to. — L. 
Grice Hutchinson.—No, the colour of flower you send is 
not at all uncommon, many such being in commerce,—— 
M. M., Acton.—See reply to “Р...” re *' Blistered 
Peach leaves," in our issue of June 4, page 178. ——G. B. B. 
—Kindly read our rules to correspondents. Your best 
plan will be to procure a copy of “Тһе English Flower 
Garden," which can be had from this office, price 155. 6d., 
post free. —— Е. Brittain.—The curling of the leavesis due 
to cold nights, The plants will grow out of it. —— Frank 
Н. White. —From the specimens you send you have sowed 
far too thickly, the one plant now choking its neighbour. 
It would be far better to sow thinly in pots another year 
and then plant out.——M. A. Baker.—You cannot expect 
to get good seeds of the plants you name in 14. or 3d. 
packets Apply to а good seedsman, such as Messrs. Barr 
апа Sons, Covent Garden, W.C.— —We have received a 
box of Apple shoots from Bath, but no letter inside as to 
what is wanted. А letter was received some days pre- 
viously from G. Chapman, Tremlett, Wellington, Somerset, 
referring to Apple wths. Is this the query in reference 
to the shoots in the box ?——H. W. S., А. A. Tindall, 
and N. S. T.—See note on Roses with green centres, 

age 207.——W. H. M.—We know of no self.clinging 
flowering climber. If you want a self-clinging plant you 
cannot do better than get Ampelopsis Veitchi. For your 
wire archway you had best get one of the Rambler Roses, 
which can be had in many shades of colour.— Rector.— 
See note re “Trapping slugs” in our issue of June 4, 
page 179. Please send us sample of the worm you refer 
to. You must on no account use salt for pot 
plants. Try what watering with lime-water will do. —— 
Н. Н. Bowling.—It is quite impossible to advise, as you 
send us no particulars to guide us in any way. Ask some 
gardener in your neighbourhood to help you.— Floria. 
—We have frequently seen the same thing happen. It is 
only the attempt of the bulb to form a fresh one, and, of 
course, very much weakens the parent bulb.—— T'eisa.— 
Kindly make your queries plainer. We cannot make out 
what you want.——M. A. H., Budleigh, Salterton.—See 
reply to ‘‘Japonica” re Roses with green centres, page 207. 
*— Harrow.—Quite impossible to say from a squashed up 
leaf or two, such as you send. ——HE.—Very possibly your 
plant is dry at the roots. Try what a good oes. of 
water will do with a heavy mulching of manure.——W. J. 
-—No, the Yucca aloifolia variegata is not hardy. You can 
stand it out during the summer, taking it into the green- 
house or conservatory for the winter. L. J. S.—Dust 
the ae plant with sulphur. It has been attacked by 
mildew. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


AF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnital-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 


Names of plants.—J. E H.—Piptanthus nepa 
lensis, ——4. Clark.—Mesembryanthemum tenuifolium. 
С. B. B.—Ornithogalum nutans.—— Edw. Н. Potts.— 
Morea iridioides.—— Rev. D. F. Wright.—The White 
Beam (Pyrus Aria), ——R. G. W.—A pale form of the com- 
mon Вгоот.—— №. L. Allman.—Cytisus Adami. See 
reply to “St. George's" in our issue of June 4, page 176. 
——A. L. S.—The Feather Hyacinth (Muscari comosum 
monstrosum). —— Japonica.—1, Olearia macrodonta ; 
2, Heuchera sanguinea,——J aes Laver.—1, Habenaria 
chlorantha (also known as H. bifolia chlorantha) ; 2, Cepha- 
lanthera grandiflora; 3, Habenaria bifolia; 4, Orchis 
maculata ; 5, Twayblade (Listera ovata). —— Н. G. Purvis. 
—The Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava). ——F. Hand. 
—1, Saponaria ocymoides; 2, Antennaria tomentosa ; 
8, Cyperus sp.; 4, Solanum Warscewiczi.—— Weekly 
Reader.—Scrophularia sp., please send flowers and a piece 
of the plant with root attached.——G. R. G.—The Creep- 
ing Bugle (Ajuga reptans).——J. M.—The Mossy Saxifrage 
(Saxifraga god The Cat-nip or Cat-mint is Nepeta 
carulea,——J. Blackinore,—1, Spiræa arguta. Increased 
by layers or cuttings of tipaned wood in the autumn ; 
2, Juniperus chinensis; 3, Clematis montana, easily in- 
creased by layers in theautumn.—— Frank Piper.—1, Myo- 
sotis sylvatica; 2, Polemonium cceruleum; 3, Comfrey 
(Symphytum officinale); 4, Antennaria tomentosa, —— 


Miss A. Prescott. — Olaytonia perfoliata, —— Casa.— 
1, Spiræa canescens; 2, Probably Carmine Pillar.— 
Burleigh.—We cannot name Rhododendrons. —— Patience 


Hanbury.—Cytisus Adami, 
June 4, p. 176. 


See note in our issue of 


GARDEN HOSE. 


Now is the time for buying. Our stock of Gar- 
den Hose is of reliable English make, good 
quality Rubber and specially woven canvas 

00-0. lengths (without fittings), from 196, 


GARDEN SEATS 


AND TABLES. 


Our selection of Garden Seats, Chairs, and 
Tables is most varied. Prices of Chairs ranging 
from 23 upwards. Our List will interest you 


GARDEN TENTS 


Tents for the Garden and Seaside are illus- 

trated in our Catalogue, in various designs 

and sizes, at lowest prices for cash, As the 

demand during holiday season and hot 

weather is very heavy, orders should be 
placed early. 


OU WILL 





SAVE MONEY a 


By sending for our 


CATALOGUE or . 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


which contains illustrations of all Requisites 
for the Garden at lowest possible prices. 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated." 





ENETFINK«U 


Dept. “G,” 107 and 108, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


үз ау 





WURMICID 


For banishing Worms from Golf and Bowlin 








| 


Greens, Lawns, and all fine Grass surfaces, th 


Grass remaining absolutely uninjured. 


Price at Works:-1- per bottle (will make 


12 gallons of solution). 
ALSO 


"NETHAM" 


GRASS REVIVER 


AND 


WEED DESTROYER 


Destroys Plantains, Dandelions, or other 


Weeds, &c. 


Price at Works :—In bags, 25- per ewt.; 14° 
and in 1- tins. - 


per і cwt.; 8- рег 1 cwt.; 
To be obtained from 


The United Alkali Co., Lid, 


Netham Works, BRISTOL. 


Samples for trial, with directions, supplied " 
above prices, POSTAGE PREPAID on applicatio. 
ЖОО Dt ICEA; F OBTAGE БЕВЕАНШ ИШЕНЕ" 2 


ARDEN NETTING.— Best tanned. 0 
sizes, $4.7, ОМ LEY ANB, 14, Berostord d. Тоноо, 


а 
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Anemone coronaria, | Currant - bushes, pests 
lifting - - - - 214 attacking - - - 216 
Appletree unhealthy `- 219 | Daffodils-  - - . 22 
Asparagus, planting 217 | Delphiniums from seed- 213 
Balms in beauty in Ferns under glass - - 218 
sumn- - - - 212] Fruit - - - - X» 
Bis - - - - 219| Fruitgarden - -  - 218 
Brush-tush (Eucryphia Fuchsias, a note on- 212 
pinnatifolia), the- — - 216 | Gaillardias from seed 219 
Canthes repotting - 219 | Garden diary, extracts 
Callas, Jue fowored - 241 froma - - - - 218 
Canna failing - - - 219 | Garden peatsand friends 216 
Cherries dropping - - 209 | Garden, Quassia in the - 216 
Cherries in pots 210 | Garden refuse - - 217 
Clematises m pots - - 212 | Garden, wild, on clayey 
Üonservatory - - - 218 soil - - - - 214 
Vomflowers(Centaureas) 214 | Garden work - - 218 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden." 





INDEX. 
Gooseberry caterpillars, Pansies failing 219 
destroying - -  - 216 | Peach-leaves, eurling 216 
Hablitzia tamnoides - 219 | Pears dropping - - 209 
Hollybock fungus, the - 214 eas, Sweet—how to 
Holly shoots injured - 216 keep the plants grow- 
Indoor plants - - - 1 ing- - - - - 213 
м and custom  - 219 | Perennials, hardy, for 
Lilium auratum - 219 present planting - - 214 
Lupinus arboreus Snow Phaius, repotting - 212 
Queen - - - - 214 | Pine shoots, insect on - 216 
Melons, canker in - - 209 | Plants and flowers - - 210 
Odontoglossum, repot- Plants for dry borders - 214 
ting - - - - 212 | Plants, hardy flowering, 
Orchard-house 218 the mulching of - - 214 
Outdoor garden 218 | Potato Eldorado - - 217 
Outdoor planta 212 | Potatoes, spraying - 217 
nies - - 214 | Pyrethrums - - - 214 
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| Rhododendrons for tubs 216 | Spirzeaa, select - 215 
| Rockets, double - - 214 | Stocks, summer - - 213 
Rose Aglaia not bloom- Stove - - - - 218 
| ing- - - - - 219 | Sycamore, a fine - - 916 
| Rose Boadicea (Теа- omatoes under glass - 218 
scented) - - - 211 | Trees and shrubs - - 25 

| Rose Chas. Lefebvre with United Horticultural 

no shoots or foliage - 211 Benefit and Provident 
| Rose-leaves curling- — - 219 SERA - - - - 919 
| Rose Prince de Bulgarie 211 | Vegetable garden - - 218 
Rose saw-flies, the - - 216 | Vegetables  - - - 217 
Roses, Rambler, summer Vine Alicante failing - 210 
and autumn blooming 210 | Vine, treatment of- - 209 
Saxifrage (Berita Vines, mealy-bugon  - 219 

| ranulata), the Week's work, the com- 
| eadow - - - 213 ing - l1. - + 218 
| Seabiouses for bedding- 214 | Window gardening - 218 





FRUIT. 


CANKER IN MELONS. 


Tris malady seems to be more common now 
than it was a quarter of a century ago, and 
when we consider that the facilities for growing 
Melons, and especially early crops, were less 
than they are ut present, it at once becomes 
apparent that although larger fruit and perhaps 
finer flavour have resulted from the continuous 


i. labours of various hybridisers, yet the consti- 


tution of many of the newer varieties is not 
equal to that of many of the old sorts. Canker 
seldom shows itself in the early stages of 
growth ; were it so, fresh plants, where at hand, 
could immediately be planted without any 
serious loss of time. In nine cases out of ten 
the plant is carrying fruit before canker is 
sen, and the unobservant cultivator may not 
even be aware of its presence until after a 
somewhat lengthened spell of dull weather. 


. Thesun suddenly bursts forth in all its strength, 


causing a total collapse of the plant and 
consequent loss of the crop. Canker in Melons 
isnot always due to the same cause, any more 
than is shanking in Grapes, but one of its most 
fertile sources, езресіШу in early houses 
insufficiently heated, is a too low night 
temperature combined with a stagnant atmos- 
phere, rank growth also being more suscep- 


‚ tible to the malady than that which is opposite 


| Which large volumes of cold air are su 


in character. by 
] nly 
admitted ; the application of too cold water to 
the roots, allowing the same to come into 
contact with the base of the stems; excessive 
overhead syringings, especially on dull, sunless 
Mtemoons, and a consequent wet foliage at 
nightfall, are all frequent causes, either 
directly or indirectly of this most virulent 
disease. In order to guard against it, Melon 
seed should always be sown in loam pure and 
simple, and firm potting should always be 
practised. Water should never be applied 
to the roots at a lower temperature than 
8) degs., and as these tropical subjects are not 
č partial to the syringe as many people seem 
to imagine, its use should not be indulged in, 
‘ave only in the finest weather, and even then 
in strict moderation. 

In planting, the mounds or ridges of soil 
should be made firm, and the collars of the 
plants be well elevated above the level of the 
‘oil. If the stems are in close proximity to the 
hot-water pipes, so much the better, as the 
heat from these disperses all superfluous mois- 
tare, and so prevents it from settling at the 
base of the stem. Surrounding the same with 
з pliable piece of zinc or tin, and filling in the 
intervening space with small pieces of charcoal, 
is also a good preventive. No stimulants 
should be given until the crop tells upon the 
Vitality of the plant, after which gross growth 
need not be apprehended. The growths which 
start from the stem between the ground and 
the trellis should not be stopped back too 
closely, especially if the plants are strong, and 
pinching with the finger and thumb is prefer- 
able to the use of the knife, as the pores of the 
wounds being thereby closed, air is excluded 
and cankerous attacks warded off. When the 


Injudicious ee 
de 


disease appears, the best plan is to mix com- 
mon stone-lime and powdered charcoal in equal 
proportions, and rub it well into the affected 
parts with the fingerand thumb. This process 
should be repeated daily, allowing no moisture 
from the syringe to come into contact with the 
wound. This composition will eventually form 
a hard crust and finally destroy all the cankerous 
matter. 


PEARS DROPPING. 


I HAVE a Pear-tree which always looks healthy, and has 
yearly a splendid lot of bloom. As soon as bloom is off 
and Pears just begin to form, they shrivel up and fall off. 
This has been going on for several years—in fact, ever 
since I planted.the tree seven years ago. Two years аро 
I moved it to another part of my garden, thinking it would 
do it good, but it is just the same again this year. I 
D TA some of the fruit to show you how it goes.— 

[The formation of the sample of Pear blooms 
you send us at once cxpleing the reason why 
your Pear-tree fails to fruit. In the course of 
our experience, extending over many years, we 
have both met with and have had to deal with 
many such examples. Strange as it may seem, 
it is a case of a tree becoming debilitated 
through an over-production of blossom season 
after season, and if the flowers, when open, are 
examined, they will be found to be lacking in 
vigour, the stalks weak, and the fleshy portions 
—which would eventually become the outer 
Substance or flesh (which we term the fruit) 
enveloping the seeds in healthy, well-developed 
хара «re but imperfectly formed, or 
incapable of setting. The samples you have 
submitted are precisely in this same condition, 
and, if matters are left alone, the tree will go 
on repeating itself year after year by giving a 
fine floral display, but no fruit. Another thing 
in connection with this sterile condition is the 
almost if not total arresting of wood growth. 
Some varieties are more prone to ome 
affected than others, and Winter Nelis on the 
Quince-stock we have known to behave exactly 
as your tree has done, and another notable 
example is Passe Crassane. The best cure that 
we have found for the complaint is to induce 
the trees to make a free growth for a season or 
two, and this course we advise you to adopt. 
To this end the trees should, therefore, have 
their fruit-buds cut clean away next autumn 
when the time for pruning arrives. "This will 
have the effect of inducing the wood-buds—many 
of which may, perhaps, have been dormant for 
some years—to break and form young shoots, 
and in due course the tree will become re- 
clothed with new fruiting-spurs, and be reju- 
venated again, as it were. After this, care 
must be taken to thin out the fruit-buds should 
the tree again become prone to produce an 
over-abundance of them, doing this when pru- 
ning in the winter months., Also stimulate the 
tree as much as possible by affording manurial 
waterings right through the growing season 
each year; and encourage the roots to feed 
near the surface by placing a mulch of half- 
rotted manure over them, allowing this to ex- 
tend some 3 feet or 4 feet from the stem out- 
wards. If the soil has become sour and inert, 
remove it until roots are found, and replace it 
with a compost of good turfy loam, wood ashes, 
a little lime rubble, and bone meal, using a 


10-inch potful of the last to each barrow-load 
of the aforementioned ingredients. Make the 
new compost quite firm by treading. The best 
time for carrying out this work is the autumn, 
just before or as soon as the tree casts its 
leaves, and put a slight mulch of litter on the 
surface afterwards, both to conserve warmth 
and prevent frost from penetrating. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherries dropping. 1 have a White Heart Cherry- 
tree in my garden which blossomed abundantly, but now 
most of the fruit is withering. I send you a few for 
inspection. Three years since 16 bore a splendid стор; 
since then only a sprinkling has come to perfection. e 
tree is about fifteen years old. I have a few roots of 
Rhubarb planted below it. Would these injure the crop? 
I should feel much obliged for any information you can 
give me, as I notice, as a constant reader of your excellent 
paper, you give valuable advice to correspondents.—J. B. 
SMELT. 

[The fruit on your Cherry-tree is dropping in 
precisely the same manner as it is doing in 
many of the Kentish orchards at the present 
time. The cause of this is attributed to the 
wet and cold weather prevailing both at the 
time the trees were in flower and since. We 
have some large trees which a fortnight since 

romised a heavy yield, but they have since 
reped to such an extent that the crop will be 
buta poor one. In the last two seasons the 
Cherry crop has been almost a total failure, so 
that the fact of your tree not having borne 
much fruit is not at all singular. our 
saying that you have a few roots of Rhubarb 
below the tree, we take it that the latter is a 
standard. In any case, it is not a wise pro- 
ceeding to crop the ground under fruit-trees, 

rticularly near to the stems, and you would 

o well to remove the Rhubarb to another 

lace next autumn. As your Cherry always 
Towers abundantly, we see no reason, should 
the elements be propitious when it blossoms 
next season, why it should not then give you as 
plentiful a crop of fruit as it did three years 
since. ] 

Treatment of Vine.—I should he obliged if you 
would tell me the best way to treat a Black Hamburgh 
Vine. You will see from the sketch I now enclose it is 
now making its third year’s growth, and is trained some- 
what different from the ordinary way. 1, Should this 
year’s growth, which has now grown about 4 feet, be 
stopped by pinching the top? 2, In the autumn should 
the four main runners, which will eventually throw out 
the side shoots for fruiting, be cut back? If so, how many 
eyes should be left? I call this year's growth the main 
runner in this case.—H. G., Cardiff. 

[Seeing that your Black Hamburgh Vine is 
now making its third year’s growth, the 
answer to your first query is to let the main 
“runners,” as you term them, grow away un- 
stopped until they reach the top of the house 
ad then pinch out the points. Any further 
growth made after this should be left intact 
until pruning time arrives. These main 
runners, termed by gardeners canes, will this 
year produce lateral growths, or side shoots, 
more or less throughout their entire length. 
Each of these laterals as they develop should 
be stopped at the first leaf, and after this you 
may allow them to prox to such an extent that 
they clothe the trellis with foliage, but avoid 
crowding, resorting to stopping to prevent 
this taking place. The object in encouraging 
so much leaf growth is to induce the Vines to 
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make corresponding free growth at the roots, 
as the more numerous and vigorous the latter 
so much the more robust or stout will your 
main runners become. If all conditions are 
right a three-year-old Vine will develop a 
leading shoot or cane as thick round, or even 
thicker, than one's thumb in the course of the 
season, and on this hinges the ultimate decision 
as to how far back it should be pruned next 
winter. 'This brings us to query No. 2, and 
the answer is that if the main runners make 
satisfactory growth, and their circumference 
should average from 3 inches to 3} inches, you 
may leave them about 6 feet long. If some- 
what less than this in circumference, 4 feet to 
5 feet in length will suffice. Again, if the 
canes are much weaker than the dimensions 
named, cut them back from 2 feet to 3 feet, as 
nothing is gained by retaining weakly canes, 
which have a tendency to always remain so. 
The above advice also applies to the pruning of 
the extension growths on the right and left of 
the Vine, as shown in your sketch, and we 
would further advise you that when taking up 
rods from these (that is, if such is your inten- 
tion); to have them not less than 3 feet to 4 feet. 
apart. The two middle rods figured in the 
sketch are far too close together. | 

Cherries in pots.—1 am trying some Cherry-trees in 
pots under glass. They have all had fruit, and now what 
next? Should they be plunged in the open until the time 
comes to force them? In fact, what is the proper treat- 
ment for Cherries ?—F. В. С. 

[If your Cherries have done fruiting, it will 
be the correct thing to do to plunge them out- 
doors as you suggest. The best position for 
doing so is а border facing south, and if you 
have such at liberty, plunge the pots to the 
rims in the soil, but take the precaution to 

lace a tile or slate in the bottom of each hole 
or the pots to stand upon to prevent worms 
from gaining ingress. Allow ample space 
between each tree, both for the purpose of 
attending to watering, syringing, and to ensure 
sunlight and air having free play among the 
branches, in order that the wood and buds may 
become thoroughly ripened. Failing a border, 
the next best means to adopt is to stand the 
po*s on a hard surface, similar in nature to the 
plot which is generally set apart for standing 
Chrysanthemums upon during the summer 
months. Оп this stand the pots at regular 
distances apart, allowing ample room for 
getting about amongst them, and then fill the 
intervening spaces between with old hot-bed 
material, banking the same up round the out- 
side afterwards, and makingitfirm. This will 
have the same effect as plunging in a border 
would have, as the roots will kept cool and 
the soil in the pots prevented from drying too 
quickly. You will also have to devote par- 
ticular attention to such routine matters as 
watering and syringing, particularly if hot, 
dry weather should set in. Water must be 
supplied to the roots whenever they require it, 
and a syringing of the foliage towards evening 
on hot, bright days will tend to enable the 
trees to retain their leaves until they have ful- 
filled their proper functions. When the foliage 
begins to fade, discontinue syringing and 
gradually lessen the supplies of moisture at 
the roots. The trees may remain in the same 
spot until taken in for forcing, or they may be 
removed to another position and placed close 
together, but in any case keep them outdoors. 
If you remiove them, be sure and place plenty 
of material, such as Bracken or long stable- 
litter, round about and over the tops of the 

ts, both to prevent the balls of soil from 
осоЕ frozen and the pots from being 
fractured by frost. Оп the other hand, if you 
elect to allow them to remain in the plunging 
bed, you will then need to place some of either 
of the materials named over the tops of the 
pots only.] 

Vine Alicante failing.—I shall be glad if you will 
kindly tell me what is the matter with my Grape-Vine 
(Alicante)? Several of the bunches and leaves have gone 
off like those I enclose. The Vine is about seven years old, 
planted in a made border, with about 1 foot of drainage, 
made of broken bricks, old mortar rubbish, etc., over 
which a layer of turf, Grass side down, then layers of 
charcoal, j-inch bones, good loam, and leaf-mould. 
During the winter months the border (an outside one) was 
covered with about a foot of Oak leaves. I have just 
taken these leaves off, as I thought, perhapa, they had 
something to do with the bad state of the Vine. Last year 
a few of the leaves went off in the same way, but none of 
the Grapes.—W. P. 

[Judging by the appearance of both bunch 
and leaves sent, your Vine is, we fear, in a 
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weakened condition through faulty root-action. ‘construction you erred in placing the charcoal, 


We had just such another instance a few years 
since, and, curiously enough, the Vine in this 
case was а Black Alicante. We advised that 
the roots should be lifted and laid out afresh 
in a border composed of new materials the fol- 
lowing autumn. This course was adopted, the 
work being carried out as soon as the leaves 
began to change colour, and, in due course, the 
Vine not only recovered, but ultimately bore 
bunches which competed successfully at more 
than one fruit exhibition afterwards. 
not for the fact that the bunches are affected in 


Were it | 


vour case, we should have inclined to the belief ' 


that the scalding had arisen through neglecting 
to ventilate the vinery properly on hot, bright 
mornings. 
kind of thing occur when the lifting of a Vine, 
which has got into a bad state at the roots, has 
been deferred until late in the season. The 
necessary amount of root disturbance which 
such a proceeding entails, coupled with the 


Rose Snowstorm. From a photograph in Messrs. Paul & Son’s 
nursery at Cheshunt. 


fact that many of the roots are lost altogether 
—as it is often a difficult matter to preserve 
them intact, through their being so brittle 
when in a debilitated condition—will bring 
about similar symptoms unless great care is 
exercised when the Vine starts growing again. 
The above is, no doubt, the cause of tbe mis- 
chief in your particular instance, and we advise 


We have also seen much the same | 





you to lift and lay the roots out afresh next ' 


autumn, if not in a border of new compost, 
certainly to afford sufficient to thoróughly 
envelop the roots. In the meantime, you had 


bones, etc., in layers, as these materials should 
have been mixed with the loam by adding them 
to the latter, and then turning the whole mass 
two or three times afterwards. The covering 
of Oak leaves during the winter months would 
do no harm, but, on the contrary, much good, 
as they assist in warding off an excess of moist. 
ure, and, therefore, help to keep the border 
sweet and dry. ] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


ROSHS, 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN BLOOMING 
RAMBLER ROSES. 

To obtain rambling Roses that blossom in tlie 
autumn as well as in summer has long been the 
aim of Rose growers, and apparently their 
labours have met with some success We 
appear to Бе mainly indebted to 
R. moschata and its allied groups 
for these autumnal - flowering 
Ramblers, especially some of the 
newer kinds. А Jovely white 
Rambler was shown at the Drill 
Hall recently, and also at the 
Temple Show. It was named 


SNOWSTORM, and is illustrated 
here. The pretty white blossom: 
are borne in great profusion upon 
the tips of the branches. With its 
perpetual-flowering character this 
should be an acquisition. Another 
lovely kind also shown at the 
Temple Show, is 

PERLE DES NEIGES, which pro- 
duces large corymbs of snow-white 
blossoms, each flower of perfect 
form. The corymbs are sent out 
straight from the branches, which 
is acharacteristic of the Rose, 
and the effect produced is exceed- 
ingly attractive. This, too, has 
some Gf the R. moschata blood 
in it. There is that peculiar 
Almond.like fragrance which be- 
longs in a larger measure to 
Roses of the Noisette or Musk 
group. 

PERPETUAL THALLA is another 
excellent little Rose. Itis a coun- 
terpart of the original form, ex 
cepting that it has a somewhat 
dwarfer form and blossoms late as 
well as early. This Rose would 
make an excellent hedge of about 
4 feet in height, and as the flowers 
are so freely and continuously pro- 
duced it cannot fail to be useful 
as well as ornamental. 


DEBUTANTE is the name oi 
another new Rambler Rose, which 
comes to us from the United 
States. It is a charming kind, 
with delicate pink blossoms in the 
way of Dorothy Perkins, but of aà 
lighter shade of colour. It blos- 
soms also in autumn, and even 
that splendid novelty, Dorothy 
Perkins, continues to yield its 
beautiful trails of blossom quite 
late into the summer, and even 
into autumn. у 

To plant at the base of any of the kinds 
already named I can recommend the following 
grand autumn-flowering varieties—namely, 
Stanwell Perpetual Scotch, Gloire des Roso- 
manes, and Rosa Pissardi. In addition to 
these, some of the freer monthliesand Polyanthas 
should be planted at the foot of any Rambler ог 
climbing Roses that are expected to flower late. 
They are very interesting, and may be made to 
cover a considerable space, either perpendicu- 
larly or horizontally, according to the need. А 


| few other late-flowering Roses that have proved 


better lightly shade the roof to prevent further | satisfactory on arches and pergolas are Aimée 
loss of foliage, and ventilate carefully and early | Vibert, Longworth Rambler, Jaune Desprez, 
when the day promises to be hot and bright. | Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Alister 
With regard to the particulars you furnish us Stella Gray, Francois Crousse, Mme. Berard, 


with respecting the constituents of your Vine 
border, we may mention that you are quite 
right in mud use of the various ingredients 
you name, wit! 


Climbing Cramoisie Superieur, Climbing Sou- 
venir de Wootton, England's Glory, and Mme. 
Jules Siegfried. І also expect Climbing Caro- 


the exception of leaf-mould, line Testout and Climbing Cecile Brunner to 
which should never be used for Vines. In the come in useful. 


Rosa, 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Prince de Bulgarie.—Th's is one of the 
best of the newer Hybrid Teas. It was grandly shown at 
Ше Temple. The colour is a rosy-flesh tint, with a golden 
and salmon hue about the centre petals, The blossoms 
are uced in enormous trusses, which, if freely dis- 
tudded, develop into perfect exhibition flowers. The 
growth is vigorous, and altogether there is no more pro- 
nising new Rose than this. That it is a good pot-Hose 
was apparent from the plants shown.—Rosa. 


Rose Boadicea (Tea-scented).—This handsome Tea 
Rose was grandly shown at the Temple. It has a high 
centre and full, and the colour recalls that of Comtesse de 
Nadaillac. 1 believe this is not its usual colour outdoors, 
the prevailing tint there being pink, after the style of 
Mme. de Watteville. Itis an excellent grower, and in this 
respect surpasses Comtesse de Nadaillac. From the speci- 
men pot plant on view, Boadicea is also a grand Rose for 
greenhouse culture.— Е. 


Rose Chas. Lefebvre with no shoots or 
foliage.—I have a Rose-tree (Chas. Lefebvre) growing 
against a north-east wall. 1 have had it four or five years, 
хо that it is now of fairly good size. Its stems are stout 
and healthy, but it has no shoots or leaves—indeed, it is 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


YELLOW-FLOWERED CALLAS. 
Tue Arum Lily, Trumpet Lily, or Lily of the | 
Nile, as Richardia or Calla «thiopica is popu- 
larly termed, is such a general favourite that 
some 14 years ago, when the yellow-flowered | 
Richardia Elliottiana made its appearance, we 
were all on the tip-toe of expectation, as it was | 
at first, and, indeed, has been many times | 
since, spoken of as a golden-flowered form of: 
the Arum Lily. Its habit of growth and cultural 
requirements are, however, so different that | 
many who have given it, or any other yellow 
forms, the treatment so successful with the com- 
mon kind have to a great extent failed. The | 
behaviour and requirements of Richardia 
Elliottiana may be thus summed up. It is a 
native of Natal, and, consequently, needs a 
little more warmth than К. wthiopica, which 





supply should be gradually diminished, and by 
the end of the summer or early autumn they 
will be quite dormant, and must then be kept 
dry throughout the winter. In potting, it 
should be borne in mind that the roots are pro- 
duced like those of а Caladium, not from the 
base of the tuber, but from the upper part, just 
around the crown from whence the future 
growth proceeds. This being the case, the 
upper portion of the tuber should in potting be 
buried about an inch below the surface of the 
soil, When the leavesand spathes are develop- 
ing, aphides or green-fly areapt to attack them, 
and soon cause permanent injury unless 
checked. The first place among these golden- 
flowered Richardias or Cullas is undoubtedly 
held by 

RICHARDIA ELLIOTTIANA, a vigorous grower, 
whose bright green leaves are irregularly 
marked with translucent white blotches, while 





Calla Elliottiana. From a photograph in Messrs. Low and Co.'s nursery, Enfield. 


almost naked. This is the second season it has been in 
this state. 1 should be glad to know the cause, and what 
tan be done to remedy it? The first year it did very well 
and had plenty of bloom.— Mns. ROBERTS. 


[A Rose-tree to be in this condition at this 
*eason of the year is a sign that the roots are in 
a bad way. Were they working freely growth 
would break out somewhere. Perhaps being 
near a wall the soil has become hard and dry. 
If so, a few holes made with a crowbar would 
enable you to give the tree a good flooding, 
repeating this the next evening. Following 
this lightly fork up the soil around the tree, 
then cover this forked-up soil with some well- 
decayed stable-manure. As there are no young 
growths, we should also advise you to cut back 
the green shoots to within 5 inches or 6 inches 
of where they spring from the Brier stock. A 
north-east wall is not a good position for 
Roses of any description, and a glorious Rose 
like Charles Lefebvre is simply sacrificed by 
planting on such a wall.] 





occurs wild in the southern portion of Cape 
Colony. Next, it passes the winter in a dor- 
mant state, during which time it must be kept 
quite dry in à minimum temperature of 45 degs. 
Then, abont the first half of February, the 
tubers must be shaken clear of the old soil and 
repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
ا‎ manure, and sand, after which they 
should be placed in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse or in an intermediate temperature, 
giving just enough water to keep the soil 
slightly moist. With this treatment roots will 
quickly make their appearance, the pretty 
spotted leaves develop, and in May or the early 
part of June the flowers open. At first 
they are a good deal tinged with green, then 
become of a beautiful guided hue, after which, 
instead of shrivelling, the spathes gradually 
become green again, and retain their freshness 
for some time. After the flowers are past 
the plants must be watered as before till the 
leaves commence to turn yellow, wken the 





the flower is large and of a rich golden-yellow 
colour, without any purple at the base, which 
occurs in many other kinds, notably in 
RICHARDIA PENTLANDI, whose leaves are of 
a uniform deep green tint, while the flowers, 
except the purple blotch at the base, are much 
as in R. Elliottiana. It is, however, in 
constitution not so robust as this just named 
species, and on this account R. Pentlandi is 


much less grown than К. Elliottiana. Other 
yellow-flowered kinds are :— 
RICHARDIA HYBRIDA  SoLFATARA. — This, 


which was given an award of merit at the 
Temple Show last year, has the leaves blotched 
as in R. Elliottiana, while the large sulphur- 
coloured spathes are marked with purple at the 
base. 

RICHARDIA HASTATA is asmall-growing speci s 
with pale yellow flowers, and, compared with 
the above, scarcely worth growing. 

RICHARDIA MELANOLEUCA, recently flowering 
well at Kew, has the leaves marked with white 
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after the manner of R. Elliottiana, but to a 
less extent, while the flowers open more widely, 
and are, therefore, less trumpet-shaped than in 
the others. Their colour is 2 e yellow blotched 
with purple at the base. Though the ош 
tion of this reads much like that of R. hybrida 
Solfatara, this latter is by far the better plant 
of the two. 

RICHARDIA ALBO-MACULATA.— The leaves of 
this are blotched with white, while the flower 
is dull yellow. It grows little more than a foot 
high, and, though very free-flowering, is at 
best a poor plant. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ropottin Phaius.—I have a plant of Phaius 
Wallichi just about to bloom. It requires repotting, but 
new provi is already about 2 inches high. Can it be left 
till bloom is over ?—Hoss. 

[Repot in a mixture of fibrous loam, leat-soil, peat, and 
chopped Sphagnum, with sufficient rough sand to render 
the whole porous, immediately after the flowers are over.] 


Repotting Odontoglossum. — I have some 
imported plants of Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, started 
about a month. Two have already produced flower- 
qu Should they be removed or allowed to develop?— 

oss. 


[You can permit the imported plants to have a few 
flowers. This will enable you to form some idea as to the 
varieties. Disbud as soon as the flower -buds are 
discernible. ] 


A note on Fuchsias.—I have heard on 
more than one occasion surprise expressed at 
standard Fuchsias being grown in two years, 
some people evidently being under the impres- 
sion that for the production of a standard of 
any size some years must elapse, but this is not 
so. Plants struck írom cuttings this last 
spring and that have not shown signs of 
breaking should be selected for this object, 
letting them reach the desired height, and 

inching out all side shoots in the interval. 

ifteen inches or 18 inches is a suitable height, 
and when this is reached the leader should be 
taken out and the subsequent growths as they 
appear tied out. "This will mean that if a good 
specimen is desired next year, all flower buds 
must be picked off and the growth of the 
plants built up. Pot them in loam and leaf- 
soil, give them plenty of water and liquid- 
manure occasionally, and the second season 
should see nice plants with heads that will 
carry plenty of blossoms. — TowNSMAN. 

Balsams in beauty in autumn.—It 
is an advantage to have a show of blossoms in 
the greenhouse in early summer, and Balsams 
will do much towards this, but it is, I think, 
equally important that the greenhouse should 
not be forgotten in the autumn, a time when, 
somehow, in not а few houses when the first 
flush of summer- blooming plants is over 
there is а scarcity of flowers. This can be 
provided for by now sowing seeds of the 
plants under notice. Most people know their 
waxy-looking blossoms in May and June, but 
seldom, indeed, is it that they are seen after 
that time. The liability of the young plants 
to damp off in the early spring from an insuffi- 
ciency of heat does not obtain when seed is 
sown so late in the season as now. A few plants 
in bloom in 5-inch pots will be found useful in 
August and September. —F. W. D. 

Clematises in pots.—Those who have 
been accustomed to regard Clematises only in 
the light of climbers for walls and fences, posi- 
tions for which they are eminently suitable, 
and have never seen them grown in pots, should 
take the opportunity of visiting some show 
where they are exhibited, as, for instance, the 
Temple show, or а nursery where they are 
grown in large pots and trained over wire sup- 
ports, and they would be surprised at the 
charming display brought about. The argu- 
ment generally advanced, as to the necessity 
for plenty of room needed to grow them suc- 
cessfully in pots, is, of course, one that cannot 
be ignored, but in large houses or conservatories 
they give a really magnificent display. I do 
not think Clematises are grown in sufficient 
variety in our gardens, and certainly, as far as 
indoors is concerned, we might improve our 
acquaintance with them. I give the names of 
a few sorts that add beauty to any house, and 
all that they need in the way of culture is a 
good loam, with which has been incorporated 
some rotted manure, with enough sand to assist 
drainage, the latter being further provided for 
by & sufficiency of crocks at the bottom of each 
pot: Duchess of Edinburgh, pure white; Otto 

roebel, greyish-white ; Countess of Lovelace, 


bluish-lilac ; Louis Van Houtte, violet-purple ; 
Fairy Queen, flesh-pink ; Sensation, mauve ; 
Ville de Lyon, carmine; Andersoni Henryi, 
creamy-white; and Mrs, George Jackman, 
satiny-white.—W 0oDBASTWICK. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DAFFODILS. 


I HAvE for the last two years sent you an 
article upon Daffodil growing at about this 
time, and, аз I see you are beginning to receive 
notes upon the subject, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to add a few more. Although one may 
repeat oneself to a certain extent, yet my ex- 
perience is that the repetition of the same 
advice every year or so is by no means without 
its advantages to many who do not file their 
GARDENING E epee or who have begun to 
take it in since the last article appeared. 

This year I have had Daffodils in my study 
from January 8th to the present time, wit 
one break owing to a box or two of bulbs at 
the beginning disappointing me. I began with 
obvallaris, planted with others in shallow boxes 
in August and covered with ashes for about 
two months, and then brought into a cool 
greenhouse, and am now finishing off with the 
old-fashioned poeticus. The double flowered 
or Gardenia variety is doing very well indeed 
with me this year, and bids fair to last well 
into June, so that I shall practically have had 
flowers for five months. I doubt if this could 
be said of any other class of flowers except 
Orchids, which are ‘‘caviare to the general,” 
and perhaps Roses; but Roses, unlike Daffodils, 
always lose their freshness in a day or two if 
cut, and are not, therefore, so satisfactory in- 
side as outside. Daffodils, on the contrary, are 
positively the better for being cut in bud and 
allowed to open in the house, especially the 
more delicate ones with white cups, which are 
soon dashed and spoilt by the rough winds and 
rains of March and early April. I have just 
mentioned the double flowered poeticus ; it is 
one of the most beautiful of all, but very un- 
certain. Аз а rule, we find this flower and the 
old Pheasant's-eye in perfection in cottage 
gardens where the soil is somewhat heavy and 
rather strongly manured. Now, as a rule, 
nothing is worse for Daffodils than stable- 
manure. Only in very dry soils is а layer use- 
ful as а sponge to hold moisture, and then it 
must be placed at least 12 inches deep, so that 
the roots of the bulb will not touch it. Formy 
own part I avoid it altogether. It is un- 
fortunate that it should be so deleterious, as it 
renders it impossible for the more delicate 
kinds of Daffodils to be grown in ordinary 
borders, and prevents the stronger kinds from 
flourishing as they should do, although it is 
evident that some species resist its effects far 
better than others. And this consideration 
leads us to the further consideration that the 
difference between the soils and conditions 
under which the various varieties flourish must 
be much greater than it has usually been sup- 
posed to be. This is quite obvious to any 

'ower who finds some bulbs growing and 

ourishing exceedingly in his beds, while 
others are going back, or not advancing, or 
producing no flowers. Some there are which 
will hardly pr at all except’ in Grass, ns 
moschatus of Haworth, pallidus precox, and 
cernuus. I see that your correspondent Mr. 
W. Jesper recommends the first two of these 
for a small garden. It would be interesting to 
know if he has flowered them successfully in 
ordinary garden soil for more than one year. 
Others do much better in Grass than in borders, 
as abscissus, Countess of Annesley, lobularis, 
etc. The majority do well either in Grass or 
borders, but if grown in the latter they must 
be taken up S divided, and replanted every 
three or, at most, four years, or they will go 
back, whereas in Grass they continue to 
increase. А short time ago I asked a well- 
known professor of botany if he could give me 
any reason for this, but he could not. The 
covering of Grass seems hardly sufficient to 
account for bulb increase. Perhaps some of 

our readers can throw light upon the matter. 
or my own part, I cannot get Miss Thompson, 
one of the best of the easly white trumpets, 
to flower at all satisfactorily, and fail also with 
the Pretty little lemon-coloured Viscountess. 
In the same beds other varieties are flowering 


profusely. Plainly, the soil is at fault; more 
grit is probably wanted. This is often the 
case. The Triandrus, or Angels’ Tears, section 
are found in very hard, fine, gritty soil, in the 
narrow, almost soilless, fissures of granite or 
slate rocks, and therefore will be found to 
flower well if planted in the pockets of a 
rockery with Saxifrages and such-like plants. 
In a rich soil they will not do. The same 
appears to be the case with juncifolius, which 
will not flower under ordinary conditions, and 
we may be sure that most Daffodils have their 
** differences of preference.” I agree, therefore, 
very strongly with your POO “KE. B.," 
who writes in your issue of May 21st: “А 
comparison of notes from those who have 
naturalised Daffodils would be very interesting, 
especially if, in addition to names of satisíac- 
tory varieties, the nature of the soil and subsoil 
is also given." One of the great advantages oí 
the Datfodil is that the large majority of species 
are most accommodating, though they prefer 
especially a deep and rather moist, loamy soil. 
A good grower, however, does not like to see 
any of his bulbs going back or failing to flower, 
and always wants to know the reasons why, 
and there can be no doubt that his general 
Success аз а OEE will be in proportion to 
his success in discovering these reasons. 

May I again remind your readers that one of 
the great secrets of successful Daftodil growing 
is to lift the bulbs (which it is desired to lift at 
all) during the second or third week in Fune, 
when the leaves are dying down, and to plant 
them again in August, and not to leave them 
out of the ground until October or November. 
The best dealers are now issuing their cata- 
logues earlier, so that it is possible to plant our 
new stock at the proper time. The lists of 
Daffodils for beginners or small growers which 
appear from time to time are usually very 
much alike; over and over again we find tlie 
names Horsfieldi, Emperor, Dusen Bess, Sir 
Watkin, etc., and they are, indeed, hard to 
beat, but a little variety is sometimes desirable, 
and I may mention a few that can be strongly 
recommended to what we may call ‘‘ third year 
growers," who have learnt a little as to their 
cultivation: Glory of Leiden is one of the best 
of all the trumpets, and may be now obtained 
at 6d. a bulb or less, while M. J. Berkeley aud 
Victoria may be purchased for 3d. One of the 
greatest of my favourites is the beautiful and 
early Santa Maria, with its twisted-petalled 
perianth and very deep colour, while Mrs. 

Valter Ware is a strong-growing and very neat 
species, and well worthy of attention. The 
beautiful Mme. de Graaff, with its large waxy- 
white trumpet and pure white perianth, may 


now be obtained for about half-a-crown—four | 


years ago it cost more than a guinea a bulb. 
Mrs. Camm and J. B. M. Camm may also be 
strongly recommended. I have had blooms oí 
the former this year nearly as large as the 
ordinary flowers of Mme. de Graaff. 

Two Daffodils which are especially to be 
recommended for decorative purposes are 
Bertie, with its broad white perianth and 
yellow cup (I never can understand why 
this is not more widely grown), and Mrs. 
Langtry, opening with a primrose cup and soon 
changing to pure white; these two last in 
water almost longer than any Daffodils I 
know, and the latter is equally suitable for 
church decoration. The price of both is 
exceedingly moderate. Among other cheap 
and desirable” Daffodils are Frank Miles and 
Gwyther, while no collection is complete 
without the exceedingly pretty poeticus 
poetarum, with its bright orange-scarlet cup- 

uchess of Westminster and Katherine 
Spurrell are a little expensive, but a bulb or 
two of each will soon repay the purchaser. And 
so we might continue. A Daffodil catalogue 
is an embarras des richesses, and more seductive 
than most catalogues to а floral enthusiast. 

This year I have been very successful in 
potting a large number of species out in good 

ower at the same time by judiciously keepin 
the earlier ones in a fairly light un preceded 
cellar, and the later ones in a sunny room with 
afire. I had about 80 out of 120 species in 
bloom at once, and I therefore took the oppor- 
tunity of having a show on my own account 
for my friends. A Daffodil **at home" for 
three consecutive afternoons in April is an 
excellent substitute for a garden party later 
on, and is much more appreciated by many 


— 
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people. I strongly recommend any grower to 
avail himself of the hint and judge of the 
result, and it adds much additional interest to 
any hobby if one feels that one’s friends will 
participate in the pleasure derived from it. 
There are other subjects on which I should 
like to say a few words—notably on the 


Daffodil-fiy (Merodon equestris), a pest which | 


seems to be extending its ravages. In some 
quarters these are very serious, and I have 
recently been told of dealers being nearly 
“eaten out” by it. I hope, however, to be 
able to write a short article on this fly later 
on, and, meanwhile, should be much obliged 
for any information as to localities in which 


| them grow. 





it has been observed duning the last year or 
two, I have not as yet, I am glad to say, | 


The double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.). 





ing Delphinium formosum from seed. Ihave 
saved seed very carefully myself, and also 
procured some from one or two of the best firms 
in the kingdom, and have quite failéd to make 
This year I sowed some in a box, 
and placed the box in а frame on a gentle 
hotbed, and not a single .seed germinated, I 
have tried over and over again with the same 
result, and am quite at a loss to account for 
my non-success, —(RE&v.) J. E. OWEN. 


THE MEADOW SAXIFRAGE (SAXIFRAGA 
GRANULATA). 


Turs is а lowland plant with several small 
scaly bulbs in a crown at the root, and common 
in meadows and on banks in England. 10 bears 


From a photograph by Mr. Chas. Jones, 


Ote Hall Gardens, Sussex. 


. кеп any fly in my Daffodils. The fly was 
imported from the continent in foreign bulbs, 
and was not known in England until a 
specimen was taken in a garden at Denmark 
Hill in South London in 1869 by Mr. Verrall, 
«the well-known authority on the Diptera. 
кө then it has spread тегу rapidly, or 
rather, perhaps, has appeared as an impor- 
tation disc eir, Eri Cornwall to fiin 
Midlands. The fly is very hairy and resembles 
a small bee; it hovers over the Daffodil beds, 
making a peculiar shrill buzzing, which will of 
itself serve to give notice of its presence. 
W. W. FOWLER, D.Sc., M.A. 
Earley Vicarage, Reading. 





Delphiniums from seed.—I should be 





mach obliged if you or any of your readers 
ола kindly give me information about grow- 


numerous white flowers, each about $ of an 
inch across. The double form, which we figure 
to-day, is often found in cottage gardens, and 
is now very common, as we have had specimens 
for name frequently of late. It is very useful 
in the spring garden as a border plant or on 
rougher parts of rockwork. 





SUMMER STOCKS. 
ALTHOUGH it is the common rule to advise 
sowing in pots in the early autumn for winter- 
ing under glass only what are known as 
intermediate Stocks, yet any of the Ten-week 
or pyramidal varieties will, so treated, do 
admirably. The best course is to sow seven 
seeds in each of a number of 5-inch pots, to 
select for remaining in the pots the three 
strongest, and to prick out the other four if all 
the seeds grow into other 5-inch pots, as these 











will not, so transplanted, be stronger than the 
three left untouched. Could growth be regarded 
аз nbsolutely certain, of course only three 
seeds need be sown in each pot. Even but 
some two or three dozen of pots so used take up 
little room during the winter. Some of the 
plants may be flowered in the pots under glass, 
and others planted out in clumps into beds or 
borders to flower early. It matters little 
whether they be single or double—in all cases 
when in flower they are very beautiful. 

Raising Stocks in pots, pans, or boxes in- 
variably leads to some damping off of the 
young plants, unless great care be taken to 
water very sparingly just at the critical time 
when the stems are still quite tender. When 
the plants have put forth several leaves they 
utilise moisture more freely, but whilst in the 
tender seedling stage are very susceptible to 
damping. The best plan is to give as little 
water as possible for a week or two until the 
tender stage is passed. So man rsons have 
failed to raise Stocks because of this damping 
trouble, having been afraid to allow the soil to 
become rather on the dry side at a critical time 
in the plant’s growth. The earliest spring 
sowing of summer Stocks may be made early 
in April, but should be only in very gentle 
warmth. Too much heat, especially damp heat, 
is inimical to good, robust growth. Such raised 
plants are best pricked out 2 inches apart into 
shallow boxes, then, when well rooted, gradually 
hardened, and finally towards the eid of May 
planted out where to bloom, with nice balls of 
soil attached to the roots. The plants to give 
a good effect in mixed borders should be in 
clumps of three or five, and have ample room. 
In good soil clumps of the finest pyramidal 
or giant Ten-weeks strains are singularly. 
effective. A yet farther sowing may be made 
towards the middle of May, in а cold-frame or 
under handlights, or failing either, then on & 
warm border, as so late, seed soon germinates. 
Plants so raised may be lifted carefully from 
their seed beds and be dibbled out where to 
flower direct. If the weather be dry it is but 
needful to water them daily until rooted, then 
they shift for themselves. These plants give 
bloom quite through the autumn. Stocks of 
all descriptions are ever welcome flowers in our 
gardens. 


SWEET PEAS--HOW TO KEEP THE 
PLANTS GROWING. 

Wk have now arrived at а period in the growth 
of Sweet Peas when, unless special care be 
taken, the plants may not progress so satis- 
faetorily as we would desire. The earliest 
plants are now growing very freely, the warmer 
weather having promoted a vigorous growth. 
This has caused the tightly-clinging tendrils to 
fasten on the growths immediately contiguous 
to them, with the result that in a little while 
many of the tender growths will become, so to 
speak, throttled, &nd, in consequence, the 
clumps will not attain those dimensions the 
grower desires, and the flowering season also 
will be seriously interfered with. The strongest 
growths should be lightly tied up with rata to 
the stakes inserted for their’ support. If 
possible, try and tie one strong growth to each 
stake, and this will assist in opening out the 

rowths, and in causing а bush of a pleasing 
Find to develop. By this means, too, the 
flower-spikes wilt develop freely, and the future 
well-being of the plants in consequence be 
assured. This may seem a somewhat tedious 
process for one to go through, yet one is amply 
repaid for the extra trouble taken in the 
immense blossoms which follow. The growths 
are very tender and brittle at this time, and for 
this reason care should be taken that they are 
tied up very carefully or they may snap off. 
Lightly loop up the growths so that the tendrils 
will have something on which to fasten. 
Let this be attended to throughout the growing 
season, and one will be amply repaid for the 
extra trouble taken. Do this work in the cool 
of the evening, as then the shoots are less 
brittle. 

Slugs heve been troublesome this season, 
especially in confined areas, and the constant 
application of soot or lime has been absolutely 
necessary to check their depredations. It is 
well to remember that after a fall of rain it is 
necessary to repeat the soot and lime remedy, 
as that frst applied has been rendered useless 
in consequence. Keep the soil stirred 
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frequently round the clumps, or beside 
the rows of these plants, as this not only 
aérates the soil, but promotes the growth, and 
also renders the surroundings unpleasant to 
insects lurking in the soil. It is well to pro- 
vide the Sweet Peas with plenty of moisture if 
the weather is at all dry. This should be 
applied at least once a week when the weather 
is warm, and during the hottest periods of the 
summer twice a week is not too often. 
watering, it is well to remember that copious 
supplies are necessary if the plants' well-bein 
isto be considered. А small quantity roun 
the base of the plants is harmful, as this only 
brings the roots to the surface, when the sun 
quickly shrivels them and causes much harm. 
Before giving liquid-manure it is а good rule 
to soak the clumps or rows well with clear 
water. Allow an hour or two to elapse before 
applying the liquid-manure, as this will give 
ample time for the roots to take up the 
moisture, The manure should be thoroughly 
dissolved and well stirred, and, if patent 
manures be applied or guano, 3 oz., as a rule, 
toa gallon should be ample for the purpose 
This, too, should be applied in the cool of the 
evening, and in the morning it is astonishing 
how much the plants have appreciated this 
attention. To prolong the display, remove 
the blooms daily, cutting them with care, so 
that the haulm is not damaged in any way, 
and never allow any seed-pods to form. 

D. B. CRANE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wild n on clayey soil.—1 have a field 
which 1 wish to convert into a plantation or wild wood- 
land garden. A deep cutting shows loam is nearly absent, 


and the soil consists of gravel, cold greyish clay, and sand. 
Its character is obviously ungenerous, heavy, and water- 
logged. Can you assist me by naming trees, shrubs, or 
plants which will be likely to live and grow in such an 
unpromising medium ?— L, P. 

[7'rees: Poplars, common Spruce, Sitka 
Spruce, common Oak. Shrubs: Almost any 
native shrub, best, perhaps, Viburnum Opulus, 
Broom, Furze, wild Roses, and Dogwood. It is 
the very place for Narcissi in all forms, 
Solomon’s Seal, single Pieonies, Blue Eyed 
Mary (Omphalodes verna), Papaver orientale, 
Foxgloves, Globe-flowers, Day Lilies, and 
Globe Thistles. If you desire more see 
“The Wild Garden."] У 2 

Lifting Anemone coronaria.—1 have a bed of 
these, planted out last autumn rather thickly, which have 
hloomed well, and are still blooming. Should they be left 
where they are, or, if not, when is the right time to trans- 
plant ?—W. J. 

[These are always improved by lifting, and 
equally so by rest and a change of soil. Winter 
wet is not so much against them as the early 
restart into growth and subsequent suffering 
from frost when left in the soil. This often so 
cripples them that the tubers perish. You 
may lift any time in July and replant in 
October, keeping the roots meanwhile in dry 
soil in a well-ventilated shed. Do not put the 
tubers into boxes and shut down the lid, as 
some do, to the imminent danger of the 
whole. ] " 


Lupinus arboreus Snow Queen.— 
Established plants of this area very interesting 
feature just now in the pleasure grounds, where 
they associate айтатта бу with dark foliaged 
things as Prunus Pissardi, or the purple-leaved 
Nut, or dark - flowered Rhododendrons or 
Azaleas. Long spikes stand well in a cut 
state, and are useful for tall vases, especially if 
these are in a position where there is a dark 
background. Occasional plants also look well 
contrasted with flowers of bright colour, as the 
scarlet Geum or blue Columbines. The 
perfume is pleasing in the distance, reminding 
one somewhat of the Wistaria. The variety is 
earlier with me than the type (the yellow 
form), as the latter is now, ane 10th, only 
just coming into flower. —E. L. B. 


Psonies.— We are reminded of the value 
of these in the garden at the present time by a 
very handsome gathering of flowers, in many 
shades of colour, from Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport. We have crimson, purple, 
and cerise, as well as the delicate rose-pink, 
blush, and flesh tints, as also sulphur and pure 
white flowers. The following are some of the 
varieties sent :— Doubles: Princess Alice of 
Battenberg, centre of flower yellowish, guard 
petals rose, very sweet scented ; Portia, white, 
splashed with rose in centre of flower; and 


When The flowers, too, are freely produced, so that a 








Patrick, bright rose, large and full. 


tinted lilac ; The Garden, white, very pure. 


Pyrethrums.—From Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport, we have just received a gather- 


ing of these, including single and double forms. 


In the garden these Pyrethrums are now very 


ay, and they are also in demand for cutting. 


handful may be gathered and never missed. 


Of the varieties sent, we note the following— 
Singles: Good Hope, rosy-carmine ; Queen of 
the Whites, white, with a white cushion in the 
Em- 
press Queen, rosy-blush ; Wilson Barrett, very 


centre; Mirror, bright pink. Doubles : 


double, light rose colour; Ernest, carmine- 
scarlet—a very telling shade. 


Cornflowers (Centaureas). —As flowers for 


cutting we owe much to the Cornflower, 
Centaurea cyanus (the blue Cornflower), 
perhaps, being the best known. Seeds of 
this may be sown now for blooming another 
year—i.e., if no self-sown seedlings appear— a 
very common occurrence. For the back of the 
border, a tall variety bearing many golden 
blossoms, rivalling the Sunflowers, is found in 
C. macrocephala. The sweetest of the number 
is C. moschata (Sweet Sultan), the purple and 
white blooms emitting a delicate fragrance. 
It is not too late to sow seed now of this, but 
it should be remembered that one of the 
essentials to its successful cultivation is a soil 
containing lime, and if this is deficient, some 
lime rubble should be introduced. — Tow NswAv. 


The mulching of hardy flowering 
plants.—An old grower of herbaceous plants, 
whose soil was not the best fitted for them, by 
reason of a gravelly subsoil, always made a 
oint of mulching his borders in June, just 

fore his Pyrethrums, Phloxes, and many 
other things bloomed, and to those who have 
dry soils to deal with I pass on the reminder. 
Anyone who has had much experience with a 
border of herbaceous plants in a dry season 
knows that the labour of watering is very 
great, but this is lessened considerably where 
mulching has been resorted to, as this not only 
keeps in the moisture, but feeds the plants. 
The ground need not be rendered unsightly by 
strawy litter, but old hotbed-manure should, 
if possible, be got, and those who have an 
objection to the surface of their borders 
being strewn about with manure can get 
over the difficulty by spreading over it a 
layer of soil. Just now is the time when the 
plants will receive the most benefit. —F. W. D. 


Scabiouses for bedding.—Scabiouses 
are so free-blooming, and are possessed of 
colours that are not met with in many garden 
flowers, and, when understood, present no diffi- 
culties of culture, that they should commend 
themselves to those who have not up to now 
given them much attention. It is in the want 
of proper treatment where some who have tried 
them fail, and, as planting out may yet be 
done, I would point out that they require a 
liberal and carefully prepared compost, in fact, 
as much care should be taken in the prepara- 
tion of the bed for them as when they are first 
pricked out under glass. This means that a 
soil consisting of good loam and leaf-mould and 
rotted manure should be given them. It is on 
poor soils bereft of manure where the Scabious 
does not thrive, but, given liberal culture, one 
is well repaid by many of their delicately- 
tinted blossoms. — WooDBASTWICK., 


The Hollyhock fungus.—It is hardly 
correct to describe this disease as a rust. It 
differs materially in appearance from ordinary 
rusts, and is far more destructive than is even 
the Chrysanthemum rust, which has given 
growers so much trouble. The Hollyhock 
warty fungus (Puccinia malvacearum) is no 
respecter of Hollyhock plants, old or young, 
but it is seen in its worst aspects on old plants, 
as these standing in the same position for two 
or three years have enabled the fungus to 
inoculate the soil with resting spores. When 
the stems of old plants after Dienna are cut 
close down and burnt, as they should be, it is 
а good plan to remove some few inches depth 
of the soil over the roots and to replace it with 
fresh clean soil and a mulch of manure. Seed- 
ling plants put out in the autumn or from pots 


early in the spring on deep, rich soil suffer 


Singles: 
Sir Deighton Probyn, rich dark crimson ; Pro- 
fessor Church, a huge flower, purplish-rose, 


the plants would be. As your peus appears 
tall things, as Delphiniums and Hollyhocks, 


Stenactis spinosa, Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, 


A. elegans, A. alba, and others, Columbines, f 
Sunflowers, : 


Galtonia candicans, 
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little the first year. It is a good plan to make 
a small solution of the lime and sulphate oí 
copper mixture, adding treacle to make it 
adhesive, then to paint the stems and leaves as 
the warts show themselves.—A. D. 


Double Rockets.—I have made several 
inquiries recently respecting this once old 
favourite (Hesperis matronalis alba plena), and 
find that many do not grow it, one nursery- 
man of my acquaintance having given up 
stocking it owing to so little demand, customers 
not being able to grow it satisfactorily. This, 
I think, goes to show that wrong ideas exist as 
to its treatment, and, as a consequence, there 
is a possibility of it becoming lost to our 

ardens altogether. To be successful with 
double Rockets it is necessary they should be 
shifted at least every two years; in fact, it is 
better to take them up and replant them every 
pe ; not in a fresh place, that is not neediul, 

ut for the purpose of removing the old roots 
and replanting the crowns that are strongest 
in well-manured soil. This frequent shiítiug 
of the plants is the secret of being able to keep . 
а stock healthy. Neglecting to touch them 
for a few years is alone the cause of three parts 
of the failures. It seems a pity that subjects 
like these, which produce beautiful spikes of ` 
white, sweet-scented blossoms early in the | 
summer, should go wrong from the want of . | 
knowledge as to their treatment, and this,! , 
think, is the case with the double Rocket. © 
For the sake of its fragrance alone it ii ; 
valuable, and it is, in my opinion, in this respect | 
better than the Night-scented Stock (Mathiola Y 
bicornis). — W. D. | 

Hardy perennials for present ‘| 
planting (Jnterested).—By securing the ^ 
plants in pots you have a good choice of y 
material, or you may, with very good chances 


of success, refrain from planting until | 
September. In all the circumstances perhaps f 
the present time would be best. You do not 


say if the plants are for beds or borders, and 7 
you give no idea of height or in what company p 
to be exposed to wind, we would omit the very | 
but from the following you may select at vill: 
Kniphofias, or Torch Lilies, Eryngiums. 
Echinops, Gaillardias, Geums, Cimicifugas, 





Potentillas, Campanulas 


in great 
Achillea The Pearl, 


variety, £ 
Anemone 


japonica, A 


double Arabis, Lychnises n; 
variety, Aster Amellus, A. acris, Centaurea 1" 
montana in variety, Doronicums, Coreopsis, = 
Funkias, Geraniums, Day Lilies, Heleniums, « 
Irises of the ГДЕ section and many others, ; 
Heucheras, Candytuft, Aubrietias, Alpine} 
Phloxes, Iris pumila, and I. olbiensis, Perennisl:, 
Pea, and many more. In autumn, if yous: 
wished to further increase the chances of « 
good display, Alstremerias, Lilies in variety, f 
Fritillarias, Ponies, 4 
Muscaris, Narcissi in variety, Tulips, especially ¢ 
the May-flowering kinds, and such things 
could be planted. We think, if you do not: 
know the plants, you would find it a good plan 
to submit the above general list to some hardy 
plant dealer, informing him of your position i 
and requirements. A suitable selection could 
then be made for the purpose. All the plauts 
mentioned herein are very hardy and enduring, 
and free-flowering. If you desire a greater 
display at one period more than another, it 
would be well to refer to it. We regret some 
little delay in replying to your inquiry. 
Plants for dry borders.—In addition 

to the plants for above enumerated on p. 155, 
I should add Sisyrinchium striatum, possibly 
the best of all. It isa veritable weed so far as 
adaptability to all sorts of soils and sites and 
also self-reproduction are concerned, but by no 
means a well-known plant. Individual blooms 
are pale and insignificant, but when all are 
developed on a spike some 2} feet high the 
effect is very pleasing, and the flag-like foliage is 
well sustained. Seedlings spring up in all 
directions if the flower-stems are not promptly 
removed. I have used the plant for dry 
borders and slopes associated with some oi the 
trailing Linarias, and also with the pick 
alpine Phloxes. It is also very effective when 
tining tom a carpet of purple Heather.— 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SELECT SPIRJEAS. 


Ав a class the Spireas are among the most 
free-tlowering of all our outdoor shrubs. The 
flowering season spreads over a lengthened 
period, the first to unfold in early spring being 
5. Thunbergi, and from then to the end of the 
summer a succession is kept up. With regard 
to the colour of their blossoms, those of a white 
orlight tint predominate, but there are also a 
few highly-coloured kinds. The cultural re- 
quirements of Spiræas in general are not at all 
exacting, as they will thrive in ordinary garden 
soil, provided it is not parched up during the 
-ummer. All the species are benefited by an 
annual thinning-out of the old and exhausted 
wood, thus allowing space for the development 
of the young and vigorous shoots. 





With the | 


height of 10 feet or even more. The leaves are 
lobed somewhat after the manner of those of 
the Beam Tree (Pyrus Aria), hence the specific 
name of arizfolia. It is particularly handsome 
when, about midsummer or a little later, the 
large feathery panicles, of a creamy-white tint, 
are freely borne. As an isolated specimen it is 
seen to great advantage. A native of North- 
west America. 

SPIRXA BETULIFOLIA.—A compact shrub, 
2 feet to 3 feet high, whose bright rose-pink 
blossoms, disposed in dense terminal clusters, 
are at their best about the middle of June. In 
nurseries this Spiræa is often grown under the 
name of S. splendens. It occurs wild over a 
considerable tract of country across the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

SPIREA BULLATA.—A curious little Japanese 
de p more fitted for planting as a rock work 
shrub than in any other position, as its greatest 





a much branched, rounded bush, 6 feet or more 
in height, which is about the middle of May 
crowded with neat rounded clusters of pure 
white blossoms. 

Spiræa DocaLasr.—4A native of North-west 
America, and a very distinct and beautiful 
shrub. It is of free growth, forming when at 
its best a mass ot erect shoots, 6 feet or there- 
abouts in height, each terminated by a dense 
spike-like panicle of rich pink blossoms. If 
these are cut off as soon as they begin to fade 
the secondary ones which subtend them quickly 
develop and yield a greatly lengthened display. 
This species will thrive in quite a damp spot. 

SPIRAEA JAPONICA.— There has been a good 
deal of confusion over the name of this Spiræa, 
which is better known in gardens and nur- 
series as S. callosa than S. japonica. It is а 
free-growing bush, reaching a height of 
5 feet or 6 feet, while the flowers, which are 





long list of species and varieties now in culti- 
vation, a rigid selection is, in most cases, 
necessary, and of them sll I should specially 
recommend the following, though on this point 
there may be differences of opinion : 

SPIRÆA ARGUTA is unquestionably one of 
the very finest of all the Spirzas, the habit of 
growth and freedom of blooming being well 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
reaches a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, and the 
long slender shoots are disposed in a very 
‘graceful manner. A great recommendation of 
5. arguta is its almost total indifference to 
sharp frosts and cutting winds, which at its 
period of blooming (the latter part of April 
and early in May) are by no means unknown. 
This Spiræa is of hybrid origin, the result of 
crossing S. multiflora with the early-flowering 
8. Thunbergi. 





SPIREA ARLEFOLIA (S. discolor). —-This attains 
the dimensions of a large shrub, reaching a ' 


Group of Spiræa arguta in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 


height is only about 1 foot. The leaves are 
peculiarly crisped, hence it is sometimes known 


as S. crispifolia, while the flowers are carmine- | 


rose in colour. 


SPIR-EA CANESCENS. — This species is met with | 


under more names than any other kind ; indeed, 


synonyms. 
cuneata, flagelliformis, nepalensis, nutans, 
vaccinifolia, and hypericifolia. It forms a free- 
growing bush, 6 feet to 8 feet high, with up- 
right branches and slender, partially drooping 


shoots, clothed with small, roundish leaves and ' 
studded for some distance with loose clusters | 


of small white flowers, at their best, as a rule, 
about the end of June. A native of the Hima- 
layas. 

SPIREA coNFUSA (S. media).—More gener- 
ally regarded as a shrub for forcing than for 
the o 


named conditions it is very beautiful. It forms 





n ground, though under these last- | 


borne in flattened corymbs, are of a deep rose 
colour, and at their best from midsummer 
onwards. 'The bright red tint of the youn 

lenves is n notable feature of this species. О 
this there are some well marked varieties, 


| differing considerably from the normal form, 
the Kew hand list gives about two dozen, 
The most general of these are | 


chief among them being superba, with richly- 
coloured blossoms ; glabrata, with particularly 
large leaves ; and several dwarf kinds, notably 
Bumalda, pink; alba, white; and Anthony 
Waterer, rich crimson. The remarks concern- 
ing the removal of faded flowers in the case of 
S. Douglasi apply with equal, if not greater, 
force to this kind, and also to S. bullata. 
SPIREA  LiNDLEYANA. — This Himalayan 
species is one of the giants of the genus, 
reaching, as it does, a height of a dozen feet or 
more, while the leaves are pinnate, like those 
of the Mountain Ash. А well-grown specimen 
forms a handsome mass of foliage, and when 
this isin August crowned with large branching 
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panicles of white flowers, it is even more 
attractive. 

SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA FLORE-PLENO. —Remark- 
able among the members of the genus from the 
fact that its flowers are double. It forms a 
freely-branched bush, 6 feet or thereabouts in 
height, whose long, wiry shoots are towards the 
end of April furnished for a considerable dis- 
tance with compact clusters of white rosette- 
like blossoms. It is a native of China and 
Japan, and has been long grown in this 
country. 

Sprraa THUNBERGI.—This is a graceful bush, 
3 feet to 4 feet high, with slender, arching 
branches and tiny lanceolate bright green 
leaves. These develop early in the season, and 
are produced simultaneously with the clusters 
of white blossoms. Both flowers and foliage 
are often injured by the sharp frosts and cut- 
tings winds of early spring, hence it should be 
planted in a sheltered position. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A fine Sycamore.—I am sending you a photograph 
of a Sycamore-tree in this churchyard. The trunk is 
11 feet in girth, and the branches extend for ЗО yards from 
side to side. I do not know whether this establishes a 
record in the size of these trees, but perhaps you can tell 
me.—ArLnERT E. Briggs (Vicar), Kast Markham, Newark- 
on-Trent. 

[A photograph of a very fine tree. Asto girth, however, 
trees we know in Kent are larger—up to 15 feet. —Ep.] 

The Brush-bush (Eucryphia pinnati- 
folia.—Among the many beautiful shrubs 
favourably mentioned in the ** English Flower 
Garden" is the Brush-bush, a lovely Chilian 
shrub, as yet but rare in gardens, mainly 
because of some doubt existing as to its hardi- 
ness in all but southern gardens. It is thus 
desirable that it should be recorded that it has 

roved hardy in the garden of Mr. W. D. 

xolinton Dong lss, of Orchardton, near Castle 

ei eas in Kirkcudbrightshire, and that it 
has flowered beautifully there. The garden is 
close to the sca, but the Eucryphia is not 
prown with the protection of a wall, but in 

ush form—one which, perhaps, shows to better 
advantage its true character and beauty. It is 
of deciduous habit, has pinnate leaves and 
large white flowers, reminding one, as the 
* English Flower Garden" says, of those of 
the St. John's Wort, but white. The large 
central ** boss " of stamens is conspicuous, and 
when in flower the shrub is very beautiful 
indeed. The specimen at Orchardton is now 
6 feet or 7 feet high, and has stood several hard 
winters on a south-west exposure without 
injury. —S. ARNOTT. 

Rhododendrons for tubs.— Wil you kindly 
answer as to what evergreen flowering shrubs would be 
the best to plant in some very large wooden tubs which I 
had made for Orange-trees, but could not get them. I 
have thought of Rhododendrons, and these might stand 
out all winter, which would save much labour in moving. 
I should be very glad of the names of about twelve 
different kinds which would not grow very high. "Though 
there is no peat about here, I might get it from a distance. 
As this climate is cold in winter they must not be too 


tender sorts, but they would have shelter from the house. 
—miono, 


[The number of evergreen flowering shrubs 
likely to suit your purpose is, except Rhodo- 
dendrons, decidedly limited, and we think 
that the most satisfactory arrangement will be 
to use only Rhododendrons for your tubs. A 
selection of the most suitable varieties is here- 
with given: Broughtoni, rosy-red, early; 
Caractacus, crimson - purple; Cunningham's 
White, white ; Cynthia, rosy-red ; Doncaster, 
deep scarlet; Duke of Connaught, reddish- 
rose; Everestianum, rosy-lilae; Francis B. 
Hayes, white, with black spots; Frederick 
Waterer, fiery crimson ; Gomer Waterer, blush- 
white; Lady Clementine Walsh, deep pink, 
edged lighter shade; Lady Eleanor Cathcart, 
clear rose, spotted crimson; Marchioness of 
Linsdowne, pale rose, with black spots; 
Michael Waterer, scarlet-crimson; Mrs. John 
Clutton, white, later than Cunningham’s 
White; and Sappho, white, blotched maroon. 
We have selected more than a dozen for you to 
choose from, as it is not always possible to 
obtain the whole of the varieties in plants of 
оле uniform size. With regard to the peat, it 
can readily be obtained from any horticultural 
&undriesman ; but it is by no means necessary 
to use peat alone, as a mixture of equal parts 
of peat and fibrous loam, with a good dash of 
sand, will suit Rhododendrons well, and this 
compost has the advantage of not drying up 
so quickly under the influence of sun ап 
wind as peat alone does.] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


QUASSIA IN THE GARDEN, 


In the garden in which fruit, and especially 
stone fruits, are grown, there is sure to be a 
necessity in spring for insecticides wherewith 
to deal with the myriads of aphides which in 
most years attack the trees after they have 
passed out of flower. There is no more useful 
or more effective liquid than Quassia properly 
prepared and applied of suitable strength to 
destroy insect life. One thing, however, must 
be remembered in the use of Quassia, and that 
is, the bitterness imparted to fruit should the 
upplication be made too late in the season. 
Fruit approaching the turning point, and par- 
ticularly dessert Cherries, should sob be treated 
with Quassia, or the fruit will be quite spoiled. 
I remember a case a year or so since where 
a grower bewailed the bitterness of his Cherries, 
and wondered what had happened to them. I 
at once inquired if Quassia had been used, and 
found that it was so, and had been given too 
late. Quassia is a very safe concoction, and it 
may be used at greater strength than the 
vendors advise. There is economy in applying 
Quassia, or, indeed, any other similar insecti- 
cide of good strength at the outset. It may 
often save one the trouble of going twice over 
the same plants, which is done very frequently 
both from fear of the results an excess may 
bring, and also on the score of economy. 
Years ago gardeners prepared their own 
Quassia extract, a slow and tedious process of 
boiling the bark with a proportion of soft- 
soap. All this is now changed. The larger 
manufacturing chemists prepare this much 
better, and supply it in tins and drums of 
convenient sizes to suit every class of culti- 
vator, and it is by no means prohibitive in 
price. Quassia is equally useful for Melons or 
Cucumbers under glass when aphides of any 
sort gain a foothold. V. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Holly shoots injured (R. G. L.).—1 cannot dis. 
cover any reason for the injury to your Holly shoots, but 
I have handed them to a friend who is an expert in these 
matters, and I will tell you what he says in due course, — 
G. 8. 5. 


Insect on Pine shoots.—I would be glad to know 
the name of the insects on enclosed Pine shoots, and the 
proper cure forit? It seems to cover the stems of the 
trees with a white growth like a fungus. I can give 
individual attention te the little tree to effect a real cure. 
I have tried soft-soap and Quassia, and am going to try 
sulphur. —A. E. W. 

[The insects attacking your Pine shoots are 
the Pine Chermes (Chermes pini), but I am not 
certain if it be the same insect that is covering 
the stems. If you would send up a piece of 
the bark with a few insects on it I will with 
pleasure tell you. You should spray the 
shoots with some insecticide.  Paratfin emul- 
sion is, perhaps, the best, and you might treat 
the stems i" the same таппег. —(:. 8. S.] 


Peach-leaves curling (W. F. Dale).— 
The insects you sent as the possible cause of 
the curl in Peach-leaves have nothing to do 
with that disease, except that it is possible 
they may carry the spores of the fungus from 
one part of the tree to another or to other trees. 
Two of the flies were specimens of one of the 
** Hover-flies,"- a male and a female. The grubs 
of these flies are of the greatest service in 
destroying green-fly and other aphides, and 
should always be encouraged. ‘These are the 
flies with black-and-yellow banded bodies, 
which you sent. The two other flies are nearly 
related to the common *'blue-bottle-fly." — 
G. S. S. 

The Rose saw-flies.—Some of my Roses have been 
attacked by some insect or grub, which cuts the leaves all 
over the plant. Т enclose some specimens for your inspec- 


tion, and shall be greatly obliged if you can give me the 
necessary information for getting rid of the pest.—Cnas. 


E. PEARSON. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by the Ross 
saw-fly (Hylotoma rosarum), the grubs of which 
do much damage to the Roses, Some of the 
saw -flies (the species just named among 
them) eat away the leaves, leaving only the 
thicker ribs; others feed only on the upper 
surface of the leaves, and do not touch the 
lower skin or the veins; another species rolls 
up the leaves into tubes about the size of a 

uill pen and feeds within this shelter ; another 
lives on the pith of the young shoots. The 
grubs mostly become chrysalides in the earth, 








so that after a bad attack it is best to remove 
the earth from under the bushes to the depth 
of about 3 inches and burn it, or bury it not 
less than 1 foot below the surface. "The grubs 
should be picked off by hand, or the bushes 
may be syringed or sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion, or Quassia extract and soft-soap, or 
Paris-green. In the autumn cut off and burn 
any shoots that appear to be withered, as they 
may contain chrysalides. ] 


Destroying Gooseberry caterpil- 
lars.—1 had recently to reply to a lady, who 
wrote in grave apprehension as to what might 
happen from using green Gooseberries that had 
been previously syringed with strong insecti- 
cides for the destruction of caterpillars. This 
is just one of those cases in which it is well to 
exercise due consideration as to the dangers to 
health which may result when there is lack of 
care as to the nature of the solutions employed. 
I advised, as the fruits were to be used green, 
that they be well washed in clear water, then 
dried, before cooked, and also advised that the 
bushes be well washed by syringing with clear 
water, so ns to render the berries innocuous 
before they ripen. Sticky or adhesive solutions 
of a poisonous nature are not fitted to dress 
Gooseberry-bushes with. ^ Hellebore-powder 
and fresh slacked lime are most efficacious if 
dusted on the bushes when damp, and both 
can be washed off later with comparative ease, 
—A. D. 


Pests attacking Currant bushes.—Last ye 
a grub attacked the Gooseberry and Currant (Red and 
White, not Black) bushes. These grubs begin at the 
bottom leaves and work up in the most systematic 
manner. If left alone they devour every leaf on a bush in 
less than a week. They settle in little regiments on the 
back (never on the front) of the leaves, I send in a small 
box а specimen of these grubs, which are of a dark, dull 
green character, and of the chrysalis through which, | 
think, they pass. 1, What is the name of this lurve’ 2, 
What is the best means of destroying and checking the 
larva when at work on the leaves? 3, What steps can be 
taken to prevent the larve attacking fresh bushes’ 4, 
What can one do in the autumn or winter to exterminate 
these creatures? —C. N. 

[Red and White Currants are liable to be 
attacked by the caterpillars of the magpie 
moth (Abraxas grossulariata) and the grubs of 
a saw-fly (Nematus ribesii). From the speci- 
mens you sent it appears that your bushes are, 
unfortunately, infested by both insects, but the 
latter is probably the more destructive of the 
two. The saw-fly grubs are of а greenish- 
grey colour, and are covered with a number of 
small black dots. When full grown they are 
about 7-lüths of an inch in length. Many of 
these grubs may be killed by giving the bushes 
a sharp shake, when some will fall to the 
ground, then the back of a spade will do the 
rest. The bushes may also be sprayed with a 
solution of paraffin emulsion or some other 
insecticide containing soft-soap, but the use of 
any insecticide when the fruit is of consider- 
able size is undesirable, as it is so likely to give 
the fruit an unpleasant flavour unless it be 
carefully washed off. When full grown the 
grubs bury themselves in the ground and 
become chrysalides, each within а papery 
cocoon. In the winter the soil under bushes 
which have been attacked should be removed 
to the depth of 3 inches and burnt or buried 
deeply or spread out so that the birds can pick 
out the cocoons. The new soil used to replace 
that which has been removed must be taken 
from some part of the garden which is certain 
to be free from this pest. If this be done 
thoroughly you will not be troubled by these 
graba next year unless flies from your neigh- 
bours’ gardens lay their eggs on your bushes. 
The caterpillars of the moth are considerably 
larger than the grubs, being about 1] inch in 
length, they are of a pale buff colour, with a 
black .patch on the back of each joint of the 
body, with a double row of smaller spots on 
either side, between which is an orange stripe. 
They cannot be shaken off the bushes, but can 
Sabily be picked off by hand, or they may be 
killed by spraying the bushes, as suggested in 
the case of grubs. When the caterpillars are 
full grown they either spin two leaves together, 
in the shelter of which they become chrysa- 
lides, or they drop to the ground and undergo 
their transformations among some dead leaves 
or other shelter. The chrysalides are very 
pretty, being of bright brown colour, banded 
with yellow. The caterpillars had become 
chrysalides before they reached me. After 
the leaves have fallen in the autumn collect 
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them all, as well as any other rubbish that | weeds, but these are mostly country people, to 
may be under the bushes, and burn them, and | whom a weed fire has a deeper meaning than it 
any leaves which may remain hanging on | has to a resident in the town. Ample space or 
the bushes, as these often contain chrysalides. | area, again, in country districts allows the 


—(. 8. S.] | smoke to mix with the atmosphere, and dis- 
RES NOUS URDU tance not only lends enchantment to the view, 
VEGETABLES. | but the country breezes soften off the acridity 

— ‚ of rubbish fires and render them; if not even 


GARDEN REFUSE. 
Вколріх speaking, all vegetable refuse carted | 
out of a garden is so much loss to the soil, thus 
necessitating a carting back of more valuable | about Good Friday, gardening operations are 
materialin the shape of manure. Of course, | begun, and signalled, as it were, by weed fires 
burning refuse also results in a loss, but the | in cottage gardens and allotment plots all over 
potash and other mineral salts remaining add | the country, more especially near to large 
materially to the continued fertility of the | villages and the manufacturing towns. Even 
sil. In a word, burning very often is con- | at night these fires are seen flickering or glow- 
venient in the sense that half a loss is not so ing, and their peculiar odour is borne on the 


agreeable, at any rate less objectionable to 
both the eyes and the nose. 
In the country and early in the year, say, 





Spira canescens (syn. S, hypericifolia). (See page 215.) 


moisture-laden air. The cottage gardener is 
not, аз a rule, a man to trouble his head much 
about the science of chemistry, and yet.no men 
| аге more thrifty and conservative, во far as the 
light act upon them much as does а fire. Of | utilisation of waste materials or so-called 
course, there is not so great a loss, since the rubbish is concerned. The humble labourer 
gases of fermentation are mainly absorbed by | who cultivates a roadside or allotment garden 
the surrounding soil, and опу a small portion | represents to a great extent the bedrock from 
escapes into the air, so that weed burial is in a | which all who live on or by the land spring up, 
sense merely the bottling up of refuse materials | increase, and multiply. To them a penny saved 
where it is most wanted—viz., in the soil| is a penny gained ; they are the lowest units, 
itself. In very small and often overcrowded | perhaps, of land cultivation, but, at the same 
town gardens, where space is limited and | time; the best of them still retain the art or 
labour expensive, it often happens that neither | craft of winning large quantities of food from 
tarang nor burial of refuse is practicable, and | the soil, and to a large extent this is due, not 
then, o course, the rubbish or dust-cart solves | alone to their wonderful spade industry, but 
the difficulty. | even more often to their ability in the utilisa- 

There are people who really like the smell of | tion of what is looked upon by others as mere 
a smouldering fire of Couch Grass or other rubbish or waste materials. — The Field. 


bıd as a total one. But there is another way, 
and that is the burying of all weeds and their 
incipient seeds at such a depth that the conse- 
quent fermentation and the loss of air and | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spraying Potatoes.—Spraying the Potato plant 
with a solution of lime and copper is strongly recommended 
in the Times of the 6th inst., but no directions are given 
as to the proportions, and at what period of the plant's 
growth to apply it. I should be glad if you could advise 
me on the subject.—(REv.) Н. C. CALVERLEY. 

[The proper proportions of the sulphate of 
copper and lime solution, commonly called 
Bordeaux-mixture, are 1 lb. of each. Tie the 
sulphate, which is bluestone, in a coarse piece 
of canvas, and put it into a wooden tub which 
will hold some 10 gallons. Put in 2 gallons of 
boiling water on the sulphate, and let it 
dissolve during the night, Also in а pail 
dissolve the lime, which should be fresh, and 
when clear add the water to that in the tub. 
Still further dissolve in hot water 1 lb. of 
common treacle, and add that also. Then fill 
up the tub. The solution should be applied 
about the middle of July first, and a second 
application three weeks later. It must Бе 
applied in the form of spray from a knap- 
sack-sprayer, or by the aid of a spraying 
syringe. It is best applied in the evening, 
damping the plant like dew. ] 


Planting Asparagus. — Last autumn my late 
gardener made a bed for Asparagus, putting in a great 
deal of manure, which, when all was covered with soil, 
was, 1 thought, much too high above the level of the rest 
of the ground—a light loam. I was told that after much 
treading it would sink ; however, it did not sink so much 
as I hoped that it would. In April four-year-old plants 
were put in, and only just below the surface. All plants 
have grown, but only sent up each one weedy thin stem, 
when I had looked for a fair crop to cut, My present 
gardener, on his arrival late in April, added more surtace 
soil, so that there are now about З inches overall, whilst the 
level of the bed is at least 1 foot higher than the rest of 
theland. In such well-drained ground I am of opinion 
that the surface ought to have been level with its 
surroundings. To remedy all this T кше that we should 
now take out the plants carefully, and remake the bed by 
removing some of the enormous quantity of manure 
which is below. What is your opinion ?—P. К. 

[We fear the lack of knowledge with respect 
to the proper making of an Asparagus-bed and 
what should result from it the same year as 
planted was not confined to your gardener. It 
is unfortunate when such an important garden 
operation is performed without due knowledge 
as to how to proceed. "The bed should not have 
been prepared until February or March, and 
the roots planted should not have been four 
years old, but two years old. Under any cir- 
cumstances, no matter how old the roots, 
cutting should not be thought of till the 
second year, and, as a rule, it is not done until 
the third year, when the plants have become 
quite strong. The bed also should not have 
been elevated in the way it is. Your best 
course will be to have in midwinter or February 
next a piece of ground, say 8 feet wide and. as 
long as your present bed is, trenched. Open a 
trench at one end, 2 feet wide and 1 foot in 
depth. Then have the bottom soil broken up 
12 inches deep with a fork, add to it a heavy 
dressing of half-decayed stable-manure, pretty 
moist, and mix it well with thesubsoil. On to 
that throw the next 12 inches from a similar 
trench, and treat the bottom as before. "Treat 
all the piece of ground in that way. Then, 
after it has well settled down, give a further 
dressing of well-decayed manure, soot, and, at 
the rate of 51b. per rod, of finely-crushed 
bone. Well fork that in. About the middle 
of April mark out three furrows, 24 feet apart, 
throw them out with a spade so that they are 
7 inches wide and 4 inches deep. Then care- 
fully lift the roots from the present bed and 
plant them in the furrows 20 inches apart, fill- 
Ing in the soil carefully about them. In July 

ive the whole a light sprinkling of salt and 

oe if in. Use your present bed after the roots 
are removed for Peas or Runner Beans. ] 


Eldorado Potato.—Mr. W. J. Malden, 
of Ham, Surrey, having made the National 
Potato Society a present of twenty-four pot- 
plants of this now famous Potato, twelve of 
them have come under my charge. I planted 
them on the 9th inst., in association with a 
trial of single large tuber varieties, and the 
results in relative production of plants raised 
from rooted shoots and turned out of pots, 
each having one stem only, as compared with 

lants of some seven or eight stems, should 
ve considerable interest. The Eldorado 
plants were in 5-inch pots, and range from 
6 inches to 12 inches in height. Some of the 
latter ones had begun to form tubers. They 
have had ample space given them, and in good 
soil. Single tubers planted in April, and 
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varying from 4 oz. to 8 oz. in weight, have 
already, at 4 feet apart, given remarkable tops 
some 20 inches in height, and as much through 
and very robust. If Eldorado does well, the 
tuber produce should enable the National 
Potato Society to supply each of its many 
county trial plots with ample stock next 
year.—A. D., Surrey. 





GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Climbers want frequent 
attention whilst in free growth. A house 
without climbers is lacking in grace and beauty, 
though there may be much brightness in it. 
Mandevilla suaveolens isa very free-growing 
climber, producing freely pure white, sweet- 
scented flowers. It wants a light position in a 
lofty, freely-ventilated house, and should have 
weak liquid manure when the flowers appear. 
The variegated Cob:a scandens, when per- 
mitted freedom of growth, is a very attractive 
plant, and when trained thinly, with plenty of 
loose shoots hanging down, the effect is good, 
as it gives lightness tothe upper part of the house. 
The first time I saw it used in this way was many 
years ago in a large house in the nurseries 
of the late Messrs. Rollinson, of Tooting. 
There ‘was no other roof-climber. It filled 
the upper part of the house, and acted the 

rt ор, а shade, and the effect was very striking. 
t must, of course, be kept within bounds, but 
in this respect it gives less trouble than Tac- 
sonias or Passion-flowers. Тһе early-sown 
Cyclamens will now be strong enough to go into 
5-inch pots. The usual way is to raise these 
lants kom seeds, but this is not the only way. 
Birónger plants can generally be obtained by 
cutting up the old corms where several crowns 
or growths are forming on the surface of the 
corms.. I have some plants, propagated in this 
way in the winter, that are stronger than any 
seedlings of last year. To grow Cyclamens 
well, they must have good soil. Our compost 
is the best Kettering loam one half, and the 
other half is leaf-mould, peat, and sand, with a 
little soot, and, at the last shift, a very small 
quantity (half-a-pound per bushel) oí some 
good artificial manure is thoroughly mixed 
with the potting soil. The balls of the plants 
should be moist when potting takes place, and 
the soil should be made firm. After rotting, 
stand thinly on a coal-ash bed in a cold frame. 
Do not over-water, and ventilate freely after 
the first week, and do not use very heavy 
shading. All permanent shadings are bad, as 
they draw up the foliage of the plants too 
much. 

Stove.—Where a good collection of plants 
is grown there is always some propagating to 
do, either by seeds, cuttings, or layers. 
Gloxinias and Begonias of the fine-leaved sec- 
tion are easily increased from leaves, which 
form tubers when a cut surface is brought into 
contact with moist, sandy soil in a warm, 
shady position. Gloxinia or Begonia leaves 
will root if the stalks are inserted round the 
edges of 5-inch pots, or the leaves may be laid 
flat on pans of sandy peat or leaf-mould, the 
mid-rib of the leaves being severed in several 
places, and these portions kept in close contact 
with the soil by means of wire pegs or some 
other simple contrivance. "The stock of Poin- 
settias should now be complete, and the 
earliest rooted cuttings should be in 5-inch 
pots, and these may have a shift into 6-inch 
pots when the 5-inch ones are well filled with 
roots. In shifting on any plants, especially 
winter-flowering stuff, get the pots full of 
roots before the shift takes place. They must 
not, of course, be starved. What we want 
wheri work begins in earnest with the built-up 
growth is a strong and numerous body of 
‘healthy roots to utilise the liquid stimulants, 
which should be given when the heads oí 
bracts, in the case & Poinsettias, are in course 
of formation and development. We cannot 
feed or force a plant which is deficient in roots. 
The best soil for Poinsettias is best loam one- 
half or a little more, and the remainder made 
up of a little old cow-manure, peat, and sand. 


Orchard-house.—1f more trees have been 
started in the house than there is room for 
ultimately, a rearrangement may be made now, 
if not already done, and those trees which are 
not carrying a reasonable crop may be moved 











elsewhere. Plums, for instance, may be 
plunged outside now. With a judicious 
rearrangement no tree will be left in the house 
now but what is carrying a full crop. After 
the stoning is finished something extra in the 
way of nourishment may be given, either in 
the shape of top-dressing, or mixed with the 
water. I amin favour of giving most of the 
food required in the shape of top-dressing 
where possible. Deluging a plant with strong 
liquids is apt to sour the soil. The syringe 
or engine must be used freely in bright 
weather, or red-spider may give trouble. The 
ventilation also must be very free, especially 
early in the morning. The ongea shoots may 
be stopped now, but I do not believe in close 
stopping for Peaches, though it suits Plums to 
pinch four or five leaves. The question as to 
what is a good crop on a tree growing in а pot 
must depend upon its strength and vigour, and 
the load must be just what the tree can carry 
without injury when supplied with reasonable 
nourishment, and this is mainly in the culti- 
vator's hands. 


Tomatoes under glass.—' These are now 
growing freely, and more nourishment may be 
given in the shape of top-dressing. When 
planted in the borders, poultry-manure, where 
available, at the rate of 2 lb. per square yard, 
will be very serviceable, UY the roots will 
soon find it. The plants should be looked over 
at least once a week to rub off side-shoots and 
tie up leaders. Ventilation night and day is 
essential to complete health. 


Ferns under glass.— Home-grown spores 
are usually more reliable, if taken in time, 
than anything purchased, апа the sooner they 
are sown after being gathered the better. I 
think, though, good spores may be kept several 
years if kept dry in a temperature of 50 degs. 
without much fluctuation. (Good, sound yellow 
loam is the best medium for raising young 
Ferns, as it produces less weedy matter than 
peat. Make it firm, and water it. Sow the 
spores on the damp loam, and cover with glass, 
and keep in a close, shady pit till the plants 
appear, which, with new spores, will not much 
exceed a month. 


Window gardening. With window- 
boxes outside, now, in good condition, scarcely 
anyone wants flowers inside the room, unless it 
i3 something very choice and delicate—a 
nicely-grown Palm or two, a few Ferns or other 
fine-leaved plants such as Aspidistras. Orchids 
of the cool section will keep in a room for 
some time, and if colour must be had, Begonias 
will last some time. 


Outdoor garden.— June is the month for 
Pinks, and they may be had in much variety, 
either in br masses or planted thinly to 
obtain fine blooms. Many of the beautiful laced 
Pinks seem to have disappeared from general 
cultivation, though still retained in the gardens 
of those upon whom the mantle of the true 
florist; has descended. Their day will come 
again, and those who have stock will be able to 
turn it to account. Tulips should be lifted, 
dried, and then stored away till planting time 
comes round in November. The time to pro- 
pagate Pinks is when they are in flower and the 
grass is fully developed and getting a little 
firm. Anold florist friend, whom I knew man 
years ago, always struck his Pinks under hand- 
pha on the shady side of a wooden fence. 
The soil was specially prepared for the cuttings, 
and was light and sandy. He never seemed to 
have any failures, and the plants were always 
sturdy and healthy. Of course, in dealing with 
common Pinks for massing, all one has to do 
is to pull the old plants to pieces in September, 
and plant firmly with a dibble, burying the old 
stems firmly. Carnations will be supported 
now with stakes. The ties will need watching. 
Seeds of choice strains of Primulas, which 
include the Polyanthus and Auricula, should 
be sown in boxes as soon as ripe and placed in 
shady frames. 


Fruit garden.—Strawberries are abun- 
dant and, for the most part, fine, but there is 
not wanting evidence that three yeara is lon 
enough to permit Strawberries to’ remain on 
the same land. Canker in fruit-trees is a 
troublesome disease, and some varieties are 
more subject to it than others. Deep-rooting 
in badly-drained soil leads up to the conditions 
which favour the attack of the fungus, which 





g | netted to keep off birds. 


destroys the tissues of the spot attacked, 
Fungus can be successfully dealt with, but 
where the predisposition exists the disease 
will break out іп a fresh place. Fungus, when 
concentrated in a wound, can be killed by tar 
dressings, and there are other modes of dealing 
with it. There is a wonderful crop of Apples 
in some gardens, and something will have tobe 
done if all stops on, but it is not likely all 
will remain. xhausted nature has a way of 
getting rid of a part of its burden, but under 
any circumstances over-loaded Apple-tiess 
must be helped in some way, and the assistance 
must be given soon. A mulch of manure seems 
the cheapest remedy for keeping up the 
stamina. The fruit on young trees may be 
thinned, but this attention cannot he given ta 
large, old trees. 


Vegetable garden.—The most important 
work just now is hoeing, to keep down weeds 
and maintain a loose surface. This will, of 
course, be done in bright, dry weather. During 
the showery times plant all kinds of Winter 
Greens. Plant Celery in trenches, one, two, о 
more rows in atrench, Turnip-rooted Celery 
should be planted on the surface in rows 2 feet 
apart, and 9 inches apart in the rows. So long 
as manure is available, use it for mulching such 
crops as Peas, Scarlet Runners, Cauliflowers, 
Glo Artichokes, and Lettuces. Peas and 
Runner Beans should be staked in good time, 
and all plants which bear pods should be cleared 
as fast as the pods are fit for use. I have hal 
good second crops of Peas and Broad Beans by — 
gathering all pods before they get old. (i 
course, where anyone is anxious to save a few 
Peas or Beans for seed, there can be no second 
crop. It is not wise to save the tail end of the 
crop for seed. If seeds must be saved leave а 
row for that purpose, and take the vigour of 
the plants in the stock. Newly-planted things 
must be watered, but if the land has been 
deeply worked and well-manured not much 
watering need be done. E. Новрат, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 27th.—We usually look round the spring 
and early summer-flowering shrubs, and do 
what pruning is required as soon as the blooms 
fade. This refers more especially to Lilacs and 
deciduous things. Seed-pods are removed {rom 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas when the flower 
fade. This can only be done in the case of the 
best varieties where the plants are of reasonable 
size, as the work would take up much time. 
Box edgings have been clipped and put in 
order. 

June 28th.—Shifted on Maidenhair Ferns. 
We have a big demand for cut sprays ol 
Maidenhair, and old plants which have been 
much picked at are not of so much use as young 
plants full of vigour, and for this reason young 
plants are always being moved onwards from 
small beginnings till they are in 11-inch cr 
larger pots. They will be grown in a light 

sition without fires, and not much shade, only 
Just enough to keep the fronds green. If Ferus 
are exposed to sunshine they lose colour. 

June 29th.—We have now discontinued cut- 
ting тараса as Peas are getting more 
plentiful, and Cauliflowers, Globe Artichokes, 
and other vegetables are coming in. Duke of 
York will still continue one of the bext 
early Potatoes. The Ailsa Craig Onions sown 
under glass are far superior to anything sown 
outside in spring. We have planted more 
dwarf French Beans and Runners, as they сап 
be pers in salt if too numerous. 

une 30th.—A light top-dressing of loam and 
old manure has been given to Cucumbers in 
house. Not much manure is used, as we donot 
know what diseases and insect pests may be 
brought in with the manure. Good loam 
slightly enriched will grow Cucumbers that wil! 
bear abundantly, as we use chemical manures 
when necessary. - Shifted on Zonal and Ivy 
Geraniums for winter flowering. Sowed more 
Cineraria-seed. 

July Ist.—Ripe Strawberries have been 
We should not mind 
them having a few, but they spoil so many 
of the finest. berries. Strong runners are 
being selected for forcing, and layered into 
small pots filled with good soil.  Mulched 
Vegetable Marrows and pegged down leading 
shoots. For early crops the plants are raised 
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benevolent fund, of £5 14s. 7d., to be added to 
£4 5s. 5d., the amount standing to the late 
member's credit, thus bringing the amount up 
to £10 for the widow. The sick pay since the 
last meeting was £29 14s. 


under glass, but for later crops the seeds are 
planted where they are to grow. 

July Фп. Ме have had no trouble with the 
Gooseberry caterpillar, but in gardens near us 
the caterpillars have been busy. А petroleum 
wash has been used for Plums and Apples аза 
preventive, It is much easier and cheaper to 
keep off the enemy than to destroy it when it 
has effected а lodgment. We have not yet 
sprayed Potatoes, as we have seldom had much 
disease, growing chiefly early ripening kinds. 





CORRESPONDENCH. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose laia not blooming (C. C. Clarkson).— 
No Fre АД) cause of your Rose failing to bloom is that 
the wood is far too thick, preventing the ripening of the 
growth. Thin out all the weak wond, and lay in only the 
strong and vigorous growth, spreading it out as much as 
you can so as to let the sun and air get to it. 


Canna failing (Nonplussed).—You ought to have 
dried off your Canna gradually, and when the foliage faded 
cut it off and stood it under the greenhouse stage, or in a 
frost-proof shed, until, вау, February or early in March, 
when you should have shaken out the plant, divided it 
into single crowns, which should have been potted and 
given a little heat to encourage root action, potting on as 
was necessary, and finally planting out at the end of May 
or early in June, having previously well hardened off the 
plants. 

Lilium auratum (Nonplussed).—After flowering 
you ought to have stood the plants outside until the 
leaves turned yellow, when the water supply should have 
been lessened, but at no time must they be parched up. 
When the flower-stems had quite dried off, the bulbs 
should have been repotted and stood in a frame, keeping 
the lights off when the weather was wet and when frost 
came removing to the greenhouse, where all the light and 
air possible should be given them. In the case of the Rose, 
dust the leaves with sulphur. 

Rose-leaves curling (E. A. Slingsby ).—There 
are several causes for this. Rose-leaves curl because 
maggots have taken up their residence in them, and the 
action of the insects provokes this curl. They also curl 
from the action of green-fly or aphis, and also from cold, 
cutting winds. They sometimes also curl from drought 
at the roots. If you think the roots are dry, give then a 
good soaking of water, and also some manure-water, and 
cover the soil over with some half-decayed stable-manure. 
To induce new and robust growth is the best thing to do 
now, ' 

Gaillardias from seed (Learner).—To obtain a 
good stock much the best way is to purchase a packet of 
seed, either mixed or in separate colours. Sow in boxes 
at once, placing a sheet of glass over the box to hasten 
germination. me of the finest plants we have ever seen 
were raised in the open ground without the slightest pro- 
tection. Transplant early into beds, and after well 
preparing the ground place in their permanent quarters 

e autumn, giving the plants plenty of room, as tying 
up to stakes gives them a very stiff and unnatural appear- 
ance. 

Repotting Calanthes (Hoss).—The Calanthes 
may be repotted immediately and replaced in the stove. 
The Odontoglossums want a normal temperature of from 
50 degs. to 55 degs., so that it is not at all Pu to 
know that the plants look bad wben they are subjected to 
the conditions of the stove. The potting compost named 
in your note is the safest mixture for your use. 
matters little what the plants are potted in. It is the 
conditions under which they are cultivated that you must 
ascertain. If you want to become an Orchid grower you 
had best induce your employer to purchase some work on 
Orchids, which will prove both beneficial to your employer 
and yourself. 

Hablitzia tamnoides (А. F.).—This is a hardy 
herbaceous climbing plant, and produces its greenish- 
yellow flowers very freely. When the plants are tied to a 
Strong stake or trellis they will reach a height of 8 feet or 
10 feet. The flowers resemble dense masses of Grape-Vine 
flowers, and begin to open as soon as the plant reaches 
the height of a foot or 18 inches, say in May, continuing 
in bloom during the summer and well into the autumn. 
It requires а good soil, plenty of moisture in summer, and 
freedom from stagnant water in winter. It is a good 
plant for the wild garden or large rock gardens, or where 
1t could be used to clothe the naked trunks of trees. 


Pansies failing (Viola tricolor).—The shoot sent 
for our inspection was so shrivelled when it reached us 
that we cannot accurately determine the cause of failure. 
Some of the large exhibition Tufted Pansies (Violas) have 
but a poor constitution, and we think it is just ible 
this is so in the case under notice. The plants often fail 
just when they should be at their best. As far as we could 
discern, however, the shoot, had the appearance of having 
been eaten off or punctured by a wireworm or leather- 
met grub. The remedy in these cases is to rid the soil 

y carefully hand-picking during the process of digging. 
We have tried ime, also digging in а crop of Mus h 
hut these have not been a success. Our advice is to care- 
fully work the soil, being on the alert at all times to catch 
as many as possible. This may seem to be a tedious pro- 
cess, but it is the only really satisfactory one. It is also а 
good plan to keep the soil round the plants frequently 
stirred, many of these pests being destroyed in this way, 
besides rendering the surroundings most uncomfortable to 


them. 
FRUIT. 


Mealy-bug on Vines (J. Smith).—This pest is 
most difficult to get rid of, and you can do little until the 
Vines are at rest. When you prune remove all trimmings 
and leaves and burn them. Then pull off all the loose 
outer bark and burn that. Coat the Vine stems, leaving 
the buds untouched, with a mixture of soft-soap, Tobacco, 
clay, and paraffin. Also well scrub every part of the house 
with boiling water, clear off all the surface soil and burn 
it, previous to adding fresh soil. If during the following 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A market gardener's notice.—Nine years ago 
I took some land for a market garden on a yearly tenancy, 
hut without any written agreement. The man from whom 
1took it із dead, and his daughter says she shall give me 
notice on June 24th next to quit at Christmas. Will that 
netice be good? Am I not entitled to a year's notice? I 
bise been a market gardener all my life.—G. G. B. 

If this land has really been occupied as a market garden 
sou are entitled to a year's notice from the landlady, and 
the notice must, expire with the end of a year of the 
tenancy,—K. C. T.] 


Erection upon garden fence.—! occupy а 
house without any written agreement of tenancy, and pay 
rent quarterly, Having had considerable trouble and 
annoyance from my neighbour, whose garden adjoins 
mine, 1 have put up some trellis-work, 3 feet high, above 
the boarded fence, 5 feet in height, which divides the 
dens, The boards have been nailed on from my side, 
ind 1 have screwed on some pieces of wood, 6 inches by 
lj inches by 1} inches, to my side of the fence, and have 
wrewed the trellis-work to these. The entire fence is now 
* feet high, and affords me some privacy. Both the 
amens belong to one landlord, and my neighbour has 
non complained to him, and he says I must take down the 
trellis-work, as it obstructs my neighbour's view. Can he 
rompel me to do this? If so, could I place in the 
carth against the fence, but not fastened to it, and then 
жеше the trellis-work to them?—P. W. T. 7 

(The question is, in whose occupation is the 
imdingfence? Do you know who repairs and 
maintains it? If it is in your neighbour's 
cecnpation, you have committed an act of 
trespass, and are liable in an action for damages. 
lf ıt is in your occupation, you have acted 
within your rights, and neither your landlord 
nor anyone else сап make you take the trellis- 
work down. But, of course, he could give you 
notice to determine your tenancy. If the 
fence is a party fence, and one which you 
mast both maintain (an improbable state of 
things), you have done nothing wrong; but if 
ıt ıs maintainable by your landlord, you have 
acted wrongly in interfering with it without 
his permission. In any event, you muy cer- 
tainly place posts in the ground in your own 
cecupation and secure the trellis-work to them, 
iol leave them there so long as you remain 
tmnt, К. C. Т.] 


BIRDS. 


Death of hen Can (Canary ).—This 
ippears to be a case of egg-binding, the bird’s 
excessive fatness causing the blocking up of 
{ne egg passage, the whole of which was in a 
*ateotinflammation. It is not unusual in cases 
ofthis kind for the sufferer to leave the nest 
id be found dead upon the floor of the cage. 
‘our Canary in leaving the nest in her distress 
iptobably at the moment of the laying of the 
"272, no doubt caught her claws in the 
msterials and drew the whole out after her. 
But it is possible that the egg you found at 
the bottom of the pot may have been there a 
tay or two, and that it was the endeavour to 
fsa shell-less egg (discovered on examina- 
tion) that, proved fatal. Care should be taken 
‘ust breeding hens are not over-fat, and that 
‘ere is in the breeding-cage a good supply of 
od mortar, crushed up fine, or powder 
гуаг shell, in addition to the grit sand, that 
nue шау be elaborated for the eggs. 
Draughts should be carefully avoided that 
дау һе по дс о! the bira taking cold 
^ the egg-laying period, and that plenty of 
aren ко be allowed to prevent а быз 
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p United Horticultural Benefit and 
*Mvident Society.—The monthly com- 
"ite meeting of the above society was held 
atthe Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, W.C., 
‘a Monday the 13th inst. Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 


presi¢ í summer any mealy-bug appears touch them with some 

Pod p Six new members were elected. | methylated spirit. Perseverance is the great factor in 

sath of Mr. Edwin Isted, of Hove, |clearing out this pest. The foliage and also the berries 

"оп, was reported. Mr. Isted was a com. | have been scalded, showing that the ventilation has been 
widen Boi, member, but having left a LOK Uu arbres (n 3 Es wel C. De 

ч - : tree unh UL. ; - 

h ree young children unprovided | ,, PP er TS Apple-tree is not suffering from Ahan: 


lor. i 
› he committee made a grant, from the | blight, as we fail to find any trace of it, neither are the leaves 





or fruite affected by any fungoid disease. Tt seems to us, 
after carefully examining the wood of the twig you send, 
and taking into account the description of the symptoms 
you give in your note, that your tree is suffering from an 
infestation of the larva of the pith-moth (Laverna atra). 
These caterpillars exist, during the winter months under 
the bark of an old twig, and in spring they tunnel into the 
pith of the young shoots, and work their way towards the 
pointe. They do not, however, always confine their atten- 
tion to the voung shoots, for we have known them tunnel 
along the pith of branches from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
circumference, and attack fruiting spurs as well. Their 
presence is easily detected by the leaves, blossom-buds, or 
young fruits, as the case may be, drooping, as it were, 
quite suddenly, and then dying off, just in the same way 
that yours have done. Unfortunately, there is no known 
remedy either for the prevention of or for dressing trees 
already infested with this pest. Happily, it is not of 
common occurrence, and the only thing we can advise you 
to do is to cut back to sound wood every shoot or spur 
showing signs of being infested and burn them, also 
remove every particle of dead wood and loose bark there 
may be on the tree next autumn. After pruning has been 
carried out spray the tree with caustic alkali solution, and 
if you do this in late autumn or early winter you may 
repeat the spraying towards the latter end of January. 


SHORT REPLIHS. 

S. B. H. —The only way, and the best way, is to have 
the whole of the ground thoroughly trenched, clearing out 
the weeds as the work proceeds. If you attempt to destroy 
the weeds in the hedges with weed-killer vou will also kill 
the hedge. In such case the only way is to persevere in 
pulling them out from the hedges.——Mrs. Woods.—We 
see no reason why Yew and Box should not succeed, but 
you will have to keep them well watered and frequently 
syringed, so as to keep them clean.——Catford.—You need 
have no fear of being disqualified for showing Wallflower- 
leaved Stocks іп a class for Stocks. —— E. W. C.—It is very 
difficult to assign any reason, but from the scrap of leaf 
you send we should say that the plant is dry at the roots, 
the soil in which it is ge being quite exhausted also. 
Has it been attacked by mildew at, any time, as this, too, 
would probably cause the trouble. — F. 7.—See article in 
our issue of July 12, 1902, p. 254, re “ Roses Economically 
Produced," which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for 14d. —— Frank J. Goodchild.—The only likely cause is 
the salt, which would cause the soil to be always cold and 
wet, and tend to rot the fruit. Why use salt for a Straw- 
berry bed ?——Cropper.—The leaf you send is much too 
crushed up to form any idea as to what is the matter with 
it.—J. P.—Flower was quite shrivelled up.— Gardening 
Lady.—There are many plants, such as Acacias, Euca- 
ly ptus, Pittosporum, Clianthus, Kennedya, etc., seeds of 
which you might possibly obtain.—— T. Davis.—No ; we 
attach no importance to what your friends say. Lime, 
when given in small quantities and at proper intervals, 
proves of great assistance to most crops, and is very neces- 
вагу in such а stiff, cla; ey soil as you say you have.— — 
W. Richards.—We should like to see another sample. We 
cannot suggest what may be the cause from the specimen 
sent. Kindly give us some idea as to the age of the tree 
and the nature of the soil, etc.——E. A. P.—In all prob- 
ability the cause is due to dryness at the roots. Try what 
a soaking of water and a mulch of manure will do.—— 
Walsall,—Pick out the buds and encourage the plants to 
grow. Those you send only check the plant’s growth, and 
will never develop properly.——S. V.—We would not 
advise you to use blood for your Roses. Far better have 
some cow manure, if it is necessary to use anything.—— 
Curious.—You are not the only one whose Pears are fall. 
ing, this being a common complaint, and the hopes as to a 
heavy crop of fruit are, we fear, being dispelled, from what 
we hear on every hand. The unripened wood has no 
doubt to do with it.——4/1. M. F.—Yes, the Foxglove 
often blooms two years in succession, but it is always 
advisable to raise a few plants every year.—— Learner, — 
Very likely, in earthing up, you allowed the soil to get 
into the hearts of the planta, or it may be that the plants 
had been raised too early or allowed to become thick in 
the seed.pan, this inevitably causing them to bolt.—— 
Rosarian.—Your Hose evidently wants feeding, the 
growth from the specimen you send not being very 
vigorous. ——W. Greyerth.—The imen shoot that you 
send has been attacked by the Currant-nite, for which 
there is, unfortunately, no remedy. The best way is to 
burn all the infested stock and start with a clean lot.—— 
M. S. Dimsdale.—The Pæonies look as if they had been 
injured by frost early in the season. The Apple-tree has 
been attacked by aphides, for which syringe with а 
decoction of soft-soap and Quassia extract.——W. Cope- 
land.—See reply to ''Japonica," re '' Roses with Green 
Centres," in our issue of June 18, p. 207. ——Parbick. — 
See reply to “ Gardener," re ‘‘ Rhododendrons Failing to 
Open,” in our issue of June 18, p. 208.—— M. А. H.—The 
cause is evidently due to the weather, as, from what, you 
вау, as the weather gets warmer the Roses do not open 
with the gteen centre. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


tar Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. А 

Names о? plants.—C. C. Wright.—1, Sedum car- 
neum variegatum ; 2, Kleinia spinulosa ; 3, Sedum Sieboldi 
variegatum. — Н. Hargreaves.—1, White Mignonette 
(Reseda alba).—A. C. Riverhead.—Helianthemum vul- 
ware var. ; 2, Tradescantia virginica. —— Yorkshire.—Acer 
palmatum ; 2, Cannot say from such a specimen ; it is, as 
ou say, not Garrya. —— Perennial. — Spanish Furze 
Genista hispanica), easilyraised from seed.— —F. T. P.— 
1, Phalaris arundinacea variegata ; 2, Dactylis glomera 
variegata ; 3, Lilium pyrenaicum ; 4, Send in flower.—— 
Harrow.—Cupressus Lawsoniana ; may be cut in at апу 
time, but you must use the knife, as the pruning shears 
would quite spoil it.——Adam.—A pale form of Mertensia 
sibirica.——Lochlin.—1, Veronica gentianoides fol. var. ; 
2, Cheiranthus alpinus, syn. Erysimum alpinum.— —M.— 
Symphytum caucasicum, —— Lettie. — Crategus mollis. 
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—T. L, Clark.—1, Iris sibirica ; 2, Erigeron macranthus. 
—— Longforgan.—The Honey Balm (Melittis melissophyl- 
lum).—— FE. D.—The Rose, we think, is Comtesse de 
Turenne.——R. S. P.—1, Thalictrum aquilegifolium ; 2, 
Epimedium sp., send iu flower ; 3, Astrantia major.—— 
C. E. Pierson.—Cereus speciosissimus.— —CAas. Pyke.— 
Shrub, Spirea japonica; yellow and white flower, Lim- 


nanthes Douglasi; red slower, Collomia coccinea. —— 
E. W. H.—The common Laburnum.——Don 11.— 
Asperula cynanchica.—— E. A. Greenjield.—Pyrus Aria 
variety.——X. R. H.—Crategus coccinea.——A. В. T.— | 
1, Iris sibirica; 2, Leycesteria formosa.——Rosarian.— 





1, Asperula cynanchica; 2, Dianthus plumarius; 3, 
Geranium pratense ; 4, Rosa spinosissima fl. luteo pleno. 
——F. P.—1, White Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria); 2, Solanum 
jasminoides ; 3, Raphiolepis ovata ; 4, Apparently Colutea 
arborescens, but it is difficult to say positively without 
actual ye BOF with just the tips of the shoots to go 
by.——A. B. Wells, Somerset.—1, Iris sibirica ; 2, Gera- 
nium pratense; 3, Erigeron macranthus; 4, Geranium 
ibericum ; 5, Flowers had all fallen off ; kindly read our 
rules as to naming planta. 











THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
OONSERV ATORIES, &c. 
Most economical and efficient. 
apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
Qwn supervision. Before order- 
ing менә send for Revised 
List, giving full particu. 
lars, free by post. 
J. & W. WOOD, 


m Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





18/- 


FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS 


or barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con 
from Government Rifles, and fiti to take 12-gauge 
gr shot cartridges i specially soea by an Imptoved procese 

long range and great penetration ; unequ or 
long distance sh ; 15a. each. Double-barrelled Breech- 

ers, from 258. dges, 5s. 100. Air Guns, 12s. 6d 
Walking-stick Guns, 12s. 64. Bend 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN ÒO.. Vesey-street, Birmingham. 
SLUGDEATH (Registered).—Certain death 

to Slugs without slightest injury to most tender planta. 
Tins, 1s. A. 21 4d., 4s. 8d., post freo,.—W. D. PERRY, 
5. Brickhill-Iane, Jandan, Е О. 


OOK! You have all helped pay for them 

before.—Military Knee  Boota, smart appearance. 

1в. 6d. per pair; NAVAL KNEE BOOTS, very strong, 

5s. 6d. per ir; Bluchers, 5a. 6d. per pair; any size; 

carriage paid. Cash returned if not apnroved of.—From 
H J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


IC] ristered).—Certain death 


t QLUGICIDE » (Е 
to Slugs and Snails. Perfectly harmless to the most 
Splendid Fertilizer 


delicate plants. NON-POISONOU 
8. 6d. per box, carriage paid —THE SLUGIOIDE 














to Soil. 
COMPANY. Maryleport-street, Bristol. and all Saadamen. 


ЗЕЕ NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 Ib., 178. ; 56 lb., 10s. ; 28 Ib., Be. 6d. ; 14 1b., За 


Bamboo canes, 4 ft., 2. 3d. рег 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
la. per lb. Raffa, ls. per lb. Oocoa-nut-flbre, fresh cut, 





2a. per sack. ures, Mats, Garden Sticks and Labels, 
Band. Peat, &o. Price List on s tlon.—WATSON & 
SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-street, доп, E C. 





(JARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned. 100yds. 
by 2 yda.« 50 by 4, 7/6 ea.: 100 by 1, 50 by 2, 4/-ea. Other 
sizes, } eq. yd. Cash.—EV ANS, 14, Beresford-rd., Lowes'oft. 
HE EDITOR OF “LONDON OPINION’ 
is prepared to receive topical contributions on gardening 
likely to be of general interest to the public. Send specimens 
to Gardening Section, " London Opinion," 36, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MARQUEES.—14tt. by 9ft.,with ridge poles, 
2 centre poles, 6 wall poles and curtains, 6 knobs, 2 flags, 
pega, lines, guy ropes, and mallet, for £3 10s. ; 12ft, by 8 ft., 
with 6 wall poles, £1 158.; 28ft. by 14ft., £5 10s. ; 30ft. by 16ft., 
complete with 12 wall poles £7 10s.; 50ft by 16ft., complete 
with 25 wall poles, £14; 90ft, by 16ft , complete with 50 wali 
poles, £28, Any size Marquee or Tent made to order.—H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 


(JARDEN NETTING, SMALL MESH (no 
o зин) —50 yds. by 2 yds., 25 by 4, 4s. each; 100 by 2, 


by 4, їе. 6d. each. Any length.—THE SUPPLY CO., 1, 
Wellington-road. Stoke Newington. London, N. 


WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 
— Will hold 400 gallons ; wrought iron, manhole at top, 

weight 476 Ib., eize 4 ft. 3 in. 

Bins, hold 25 gallons, airtight 














паге, £3 158, each. Iron Corn 
ids, ба, each, Galvanised Iron 
Mangers, hold 8 ons, 4s. each. Any of above carriage 
paid.—H. J. GARSON. Government Oontrator. Буа. 


SMOKE-CONSUMING FIRES for all Pur- 


pases. Босоо, Efficiency. Oleanlinees. No Ohimne 

Sweeping. Cheap Fuel used. Write.—ARTHUR SMITH, 

Hess ne Hngineer and Expert, 43, Wilberforce road, The 
уде. N.W. 


(GARDEN CANES & PEA STICKS very 
cheap —4 ft. long, 2s.; 5 ft., 4s 9d. ; 6 ft. 5e, 6d.; 7 fc, 
7s. par 100. List free, — T. CHAPLIN & SONS, 17, Albion- 
ROPE FOR RoSE-TRAINING, CREEPERS, ETC. 
—Bplendid effect. Rope can be run to any form; rot 

; for training purposes, 208. per owt.—H. T GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. — . 0 0 01 1 
EFY THE BIRDS, — Rotless Tanned Garden 
NETTING, as supplied BY Us to the Royal Gardens, 








1€0 yda. by 1 yd., 48. ; cheaper quality, 34, Any length and 
width supp —k. В. HAWTHORN & 00., London Works, 
eading. I 





TENTS I TENTS !!—Suitable for Gardens, 

Oricket, or Camping-out Purposes. 40 ft. in circum- 
ference, Pegs, Poles, Mall+t, and Lines complete (with Tent 
Bag included), There Tents are white, and have only been 
used a little by His Majosty's Government. an1 coat over £6 
each. I will send ا‎ for 30s. Price List Marquees 
post free from—H J.G N, Government Contractor, Rye, 


J 7 v BOULTON: & PAUL, v». - 


H A R D Ё Н H 0 S Е Hortieultural Builders, NORWICH, 
a 


CONSERVATORIES DESIGNED TO SUIT 
Now is the time for buying. Our stock of Gar- ANY SITUATION. 2 
den Hose is of reliable English make, good - ЖЕ у 3 


quality Rubber and specially woven canvas. 4 
60-ft. lengths (without fittings), from 12/6. 


GARDEN SEATS 


AND TABLES. 


Our selection of Garden Seats, Chairs, 
Tables is most varied. 
from 2/3 upwards. 










and 
Prices of Chairs ranging 
Our List will interest you. 


GARDEN TENTS 


Tents for the Garden and Seaside are illus- 

trated in our Catalogue, in various designs 

and sizes, at lowest prices for cash. Аз the 

demand during holiday season апа hot 

weather is very heavy, orders should be 
placed early. 


OU WILL 
SAVE MONEY « 


By sending for our 


CATALOGUE or . . 
GARDEN REQUISITES, 


which contains illustrations of all Requisites 
for the Garden at lowest possible prices. 
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No. 494. КРАХ, 10%. by 8ft. .. — .. #30 10 ya 

No. 47A.—LEAN-TO, 10ft, by TfL. .. yg 

These houses are sent out well made, painted thee Gi 
glazed 21 oz. glass, and carriage 





Latest ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Кеш и 
the Stable, Kennel, Poultry Yard, Park, Estate, Gan 
FREE ON APPLICATION. ‘ 
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WEED KILLER. Are the best mk 
LAWN SAND. can buy, О 
Insecticides, Manures, &c. posi 
KILLET'S Chemical Co. Milford St. 


Y POCKET KNIVES FROM 


Btag Handle En a real good 
1а. 1 5 andle Bu 
better made, 1s. 3d. each; Ivory ndle 
Waistcoat Pocket Knito, 1s f «бон АКЫ 

andle Sheepsfoot 
E of all tne above ar 

í PRICE LIST FREE. — : 

J. and Н. R. HOUNAM, 
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meanés ASK FOR THE --- | 
Eras “FIVE BOYS" MILK CHOGO 
* in use, 


“ Unrivalled аз 5 Chocolate Confection n > 


" a Р 
Known and appreciated throughout the world. May 
be had of local Ironmongers or Seedsmen. 
THOMAS GREEN & SON, Ltd, 
SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS; & New SURREY 
Works, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, В.Е. 

KF = Please write for Price List No. 15. TA 


ef BITTER OIL."—** Your Humber Brand 

* Bitter Oil’ and yournew Plant Oleanserhave both been 
thoroughly tried at the East; Park, Hull, and I have pleasure 
in saying they are most excellent Insecticides.” (Letter), 


applicatior 
Lowest prices, Reliable quality. 
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street, Anderston, Glasgow, 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATO PROSPECTS. 
"in later warmth and sunshine have done very 
шї to improve the appearance of the Potato 
міра, In all respects the prospects for the 
jopare much in advance of what were seen last 
fır, Generally, I have not seen plants look- 
“iz letter. In some cases there was evidence 
„Î that form of disease we define as rust, but it 
ens to be more due to excessive cold and wet 
ian to any other cause. With warmth and 
unshine—essential conditions for Potatoes— 
he plants grow out of it a good deal. Still, 
ven in such case a good deal depends on the 
pulity of tho sets, for poor, exhausted sets 
ever can produce robust plants. It is pos- 
pile that growers have ere now taken to heart 
rhe importance of storing seed tubers in winter 
nre sensibly than they have in the past, and 
ius plant them in the spring with all their 
itural strength and robustness well retained. 
"у, too, they have adopted the practice 
Í getting a change of seed tubers, as every 
|lears experience proves that for light soils 
here is no change so grood as are sets from stiff 
t beg land. Our Potato merchants will do 
fll to have for southern or light soil districts 
their stocks for seed purposes grown on 
Чу stiff laud that is annually well limed, yet 
mes a leguminous or cereal crop in alternate 
fs. 
| Akhough wo have been growing Potatoes in 
is country for 300 years, ib must not be 
amed that geuerally our culture is of the 
"e That which is very general is, it is 
à а long way behind that which is 
‘the very best, for that seems incapable of 
“provement. Still, such culture is not com- 
Uns lt must not be assumed that the 
‘ting method of propagation is likely to 
tore the best by any means. Very many 
‘Pesons have urged that as Potato plants after 
Ul make their own roots 80 soon as they show 
ves, and become quite independent of the 
hs or tubers, it is better to sprout the 
“tsin warmth under glass, to take off each 
/shoot thrown up, and insert it intoa very small 
,P* tilled with sandy soil, in which 16 will 
т and thus become a separate plant, than to 
NE whole or even cut tubers, as is the com- 
a method. Were this practice limited to 
P5 first and usually strong shoots a tuber 
“us treated will throw up, perhaps no harm 
(Would be done. But when not only those 
“tong shoots, but a second and a third crop of 
ts, all necessarily weaker, are utilised in 
ч Жау to make individual plants, then the 
“mina of the stock must greatly deteriorate. 
ñw recently some 2,000 plants so raised of 
е famous Eldorado Potato that had been 
жү out in the open ground, and of these 
cei than one-half seemed to be very weak, 
m st even the strongest wore much behind in 
Жиде the plants obtained from planted 
з. Itis not possible that such weak plants 
uü produce robust stocks for future planting. 
. Past experience has shown that in selecting 
n їз for seed it is wisest to pick them from 
Des, healthy plants that throw out a good, 
^^ erop of handsome tubers. This course 
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should always be adopted by those who prefer 
to save their own seed. But that is undesirable 
practice if continued beyond one year on light 
soils. Those who purpose doing so should 
never save from weak stocks, and only from 
robust ones. They should also, if possible, 
secure some fresh seed tubers of the same 
varieties each year and plant these beside those 
of their own saving, as a good test is thus 
obtained of the relative values of new or old 
seed. Where it is purposed to so save seed, it 
is even now а good plan to mark extra robust 
plants with sticks, as later, when the tops have 
died away, it is not easy to discriminate 
between plants. We tako with seeds the 
greatest puins to securo the best stocks. We 
ought to take equal care in relation to our 
Potatoes. A. D. 





BARREN CUCUMBERS. 

Uxrir, two years ago I had never seen a barren 
Cucumber-plant, but that season three plants 
absolutely failed to form a fruit, one being in 
the Cucumber house proper, the other two in 
an unheated brick pit, planted early in June. 
All the plants were extra vigorous, requiring a 
deal of pinching, but never a female blossom 
showed itself, all the flowers being males. 
This season an unknown gardener writes me 
from Wales, telling me he is in the same рге- 
dicament. He sowed his seed early in Apvil, 
but up to Tune 4th not a fruit had shown, the 
varieties being Sutton's Al and Improved Tele- 
graph. He gave me his treatment (which has 
een quite correct), and said he never witnessed 
such a thing before, although he has been 
growing Cucumbers for twenty-five years. I 
could not enlighten him much as to the cause, 
bnt my reply to his enquiries was to root the 
Aliuitaydl нире Asta Раса 
The most remarkable case regarding my own 
plants was that the one plant that behaved like 
this was raised from a cutting taken from a 
healthy, free-bearing plant; the other two 
plants were seedlings. I sent some growths of 
mine to one of your contemporaries, and the 
reply was that the plant had had a check in 
some form or other, but this I knew to be 
wrong, as three other plants in the same bed 
proved very fruitful. Perhaps some of your 
many readers may be able tosolve the problem, 
as some of them may have experienced the same 
disappointment. I have seen Melon-plants, 
when growing extra strong, shy in showing 
female blossoms, but one here and there di 

appear. But not so with the Cucumbers in the 
cases mentioned. The plants were treated in 
no way different from those adjoining, which 
bore heavy crops. East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cauliflower v. Broccoli.—What is the difference 
(if there is any) between a Cauliflowerand a Broccoli? In 
GARDENING, of June 18, under ** Winter Greens," mention 
is made of autumn Cauliflowera. 
that a Cauliflower was a spring vegetable and a Broccoli 
a winter one, —COUNTRY. 

[The growth of the Broccoli is much more 
prolonged, and instead of producing the head 
in the same year in which the plants are sown 
it usually does not do so until early in the 











I have always thought? 


numerous, broader, and stiffer leaves than the 
Cauliflower, and generally bare leaf stalks, tho 
veinings and the leaves also being stouter and 
whiter. The Cauliflower referred to in the 
note was Autumn Giant, which should be sown 
early in the year, and will come into use in 
late autumn. | 

Pest in Watercress bed.—In my Watercress 
beds, which have an abundant supply of running water, 
grows a vegetable matter, which has the appearance of 
spawn and increases rapidly. Can you give me any cause 
for this? Now the beds are cleared and empty, can any- 
thing be done to destroy it?—S. М, 

Broccoli and Cauliflower.—It is not 
always that one can cut late Broccoli and early 
Cauliflowers at the same time, but I shall 
manage it this year with the aid of Late Queen 
Broccoli and First Crop Cauliflower. The 
Broccoli is a bit later than usual, and the 
Cauliflower, sown in warmth early in February 
and potted on, went away from the planting 
without a check. І see a correspondent refers 
to Model and Late Queen as contemporary in 
the matter of ‘‘ heading in.” That is not my 
experience. Model with me is quite a fort- 
night earlier. Both, however, are absolutely 
first-class—in fact, indispensable for late cut- 
ting.—E. L. B. 


Potatoes. — Complaints of the attack 
of a rust-like disease in the leaves next the 
ground of some varieties of Potatoes are being 
made. We saw this form of disease in a 
marked degree last year, and it has a deleteri- 
ous effect on growth and cropping in many 
breadths. Then it was generally attributed to 
the heavy rains then prevalent, and to cold 
nights. We are now having somewhat similar 
conditions furnished, and it is by no means 
improbable that cold is the primary cause. It 
must not be forgotten that the Potato is a 
native of a somewhat hot, dry country, and 
that it remains essentially a tender plant. 
But there are certain things which, have to be 
taken into consideration in relation to this 
form of disease. 16 seems to be more generally 
found in stocks of home growth and saving, 
or in which the winter storing has been imper- 
fect and productive of weakness; than in stocks 
that have come from northern districts, or from 
fairly stiff, retentive soils." That fact leads to 





‘the inference that constitutional weakness may 


be as productive of this disease in the Potato 
as any other causc. Certainly, stocks that 
evidence this disease should not be utilised for 
future crop production. lt seems doubtful 
whether applications of Bordeaux-mixture are 
likely to check its progress, but liberal applica- 
tions of sulphur may be tried. All the same, 
the great want of the Potato plant is warmth, 
and if ample sunshine were forthcoming, whilst 
the worst of the browned leaves were gathered 
and burned, it is possible that new growth from 
the tops might follow. It is interesting to 
note the diverse appearances presented by 
stocks in the same field or garden. Those 
weak and diseased are so poor that the pros- 
pect of a tuber crop is at once discounted, 
whilst with robust, healthy stocks the growth 
is robust and full of promise. That seems to 
indicate that after all stocks are more at fault 
in ereating the disease than the weather is. — 


following spring. The Rroccoli, too, has more! A. D, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS, 


HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Тик hardy species of this genus are not nearly 
so much grown as they deserve, for few among 
the exotic species and hybrids are more beauti- 
ful, and beyond a slight protection from frost 
during winter and a little shade--natural shade 
for preference during the summer, they are 
little trouble to grow. There are few gardens 
of any pretensions where a spot could not be 
found or made to suit them. The best plants 
of C. acaule, C. Calceolus, and C. spectabile I 
have ever had were grown in the lower stations 
of a piece of rootwork under a heavy canopy of 
Beech, and here it may be remarked that there 
аге many of the hardy Orchids native of 
Britain, such as Habenarias and Listera 
(Twayblade), that thrive well in these positions. 
In preparing a station for them, the soil should 
be taken out to a depth of 20 inches or there- 
about, and if the upper spit consists of fairly 
good fibrous loam, it may be laid aside for 
mixing with the compost. Place a good layer 
of rough stones or broken brick in the bottom 
and fill in with about equal parts of rough 
fibrous peat, leaf-mould, and loam, the Теа 
mould to be only partly decayed. А little 
limestone grit, gravel, or similar material, muy 
bo added with advantage, as some species 
delight in it, while it will do no harm to any. 
The roots should be planted from 4 inches to 
6 inches deep as soon as received, and a 
thorough soaking of water given to settle the 
soil. They may then have a light mulch of 
rough material, and usually no more water will 
he required until the leaves are pushing up. 
This compost will suit most of the species 
growing in pots in a frame. The time for lifting 
and potting varies a little in diferent species, 
but, asa rule, the best time is just as the growth 
has died off. One of the finest species is 

OYPRIPEDIUM AcACLE, a North American 
plant, and a capital one for naturalising in such 
positions as moist banks in semi-shaded parts 
of the shrubberies or wild garden. From 
between a pair of broadly oblong, hairy, light 
green leaves it pushes a flower-stem about 
8 inches high, surmounted by a green bract and 
single blossom. The sepals and petals are 
whitish, twisted, about 1} inches in length, the 
labellum large and bright rose, veined with 
crimson. 

C. ARIETINUM is a choice and beautiful little 
plant, more difficult to grow than the last 
named, and liking abundant moisture. The 
upper sepal and petals are greenish white lined 
with red-brown, the lip white in the throat, 
suffused with rose in front and streaked with 
red. It also comes from North America, where 
ib grows in wet swamps and woods. 

C. CarcEonUs (English Lady's Slipper). 
The only British representative of the genus, 
and now extinct as such, though abounding in 
Germany, Switzerland, and other places, and 
may be obtained quite cheaply in the autumn 
of each year. The fragrant flowers are produced 
on leafy stems 1 foot or more high, the sepals 
and petals of a purple-brown hue, with rich 
yellow labellum. This species grows quite 
freely in loamy soils, particularly duel as 
contain a certain amount of lime, and shade is 
not absolutely needful for it. Protected from 
cutting winds, this is a charming plant in early 
spring, and one quite easy of culture, and 
being inexpensive may be freely planted. 

C. cALIFORNICUM.—This is a rare and beau- 
tiful species, very difficult to establish success- 
fully in English gardens. The flowers are 
white and tinted rose, the sepals of a greenish 
yellow and petals pale yellow. This species 
should be grown in peat and Sphagnum Moss 
in moist, shady places. 

C. avTTATUM.—A beautiful and rare species 
from Siberia and parts of Russia, the plant 
attaining to ] foot or more in height, and 

roducing on leafy stems its pleasing flowers. 
These latter are of fair size, the labellum white 
and distinctly spotted with rosy-purple. It is 
rare under cultivation, and very diflicult to 
keep after the first year. This species is very 
distinct in its roots, the latter not unlike the 
creeping underground stems of the Lily of the 
Valley. Those who attempt its culture should 
grow it in very shady spots in peat and well- 





decayed leaves, keeping it as cool as possible 
and in comparatively dry places. 

C. JAPONICUM (Japanese Lady's Slipper).—A 
neat and beautiful species, perfectly hardy, 
and having handsome flowers, in which the 
sepals and petals are greenish-purple and the 
labellum white. The plant is not so difficult 
to cultivate as some, and may be grown in 
peat and loam in equal parts, with shade and 
summer moisture. ‘Though quite hardy so far 
as winter frosts are concerned, it needs 
protection or a sheltered spot from the harsh 
winds of spring. 

C. MACRANTHUM is a large-flowering and 
showy species when it blooms, which is not 
often unless very happily placed. It delights 
in a more substantial make-up of compost than 
any other kind, sound fibrous loam of good 
texture broken into lumps, with some finely- 
broken charcoal and crocks, suiting it well. It 
is most important that this kind be not dis- | 
turbed oftener than is absolutely necessary. | 
The downy flower-spikes are each about | foot | 
high, and each bears a single large flower of a 
rosy-pink, streaked with red and white. 

C. MONTANUM (Mountain Lady's Slipper).—A 
pretty species, growing 18 inches high, with 
slightly pubescent leaves, and from one to three 


pont is rather variable in the flowers, som; 
eing very rich and deeply coloured, and other, 
Bet pure white. The best time to рш! 
this unique species is late autumn, as soon a 
the fresh importations are to hand, and, having 
carefully tested the vitality of the roots, which 
should be of a creamy-yellow tint if fresh and 
healthy, plant without further delay. Any 
brown decayed roots should be cut away and 
the fresh roots spread out horizontally, cover. 
ing them and the strong, plump crowns with 
peaty soil. In the finest masses the crowns are 
nearly buried from sight in an accumulation of 
leafy matter, while usually the old flowering. 
stems and growth of the year are still adhering 
thereto. Well established, it attains 2 fe: 
high and more, considerably so in its native 
home, where it is found in boggy woods, moist 
meadows, and the like, conditions we mus: 
imitate if we would succeed in its culture, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SUMMER TREATMENT. 
What is known as the summer treatment oi 
the plants is a most important phase in their 
culture. It consists mainly in watering bet 
at the roots and overhead, in manipulating tlk 





The Californian Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium californicum). 


flowers on a stem. The petals are brownish- 
purple, labellum white. 1t should be grown in 
damp peat and shade. Native of California, 
It is also known us C. occidentale. 

C. PARVIFLORUM is an old and useful 
American species that thrives well in a very 
moist, shady position, or it may be grown in 
pots in a frame. The sepals and petals are 
narrow, twisted, shining brown, lined with 
deep purple; the lip large, drooping, lemon- 
yellow, spotted with red. 

C. PURESCENS is a tall-growing, handsome 
species, a native of North America. 16 thrives 
under cultivation if treated as described 
above, and flowers freely, the spikes rising 
about 2 fect high. The flowers are very large 
and handsome, the sepals and narrower petals 
pale yellow, streaked and spotted with brown; 
the lip pale yellow. 

C. SPECTABILE (Mocassin Flower).—Undoubt- 
edly the most beautiful as well as the showiest, ' 
and at the same time most easily grown of all 
the tribe. It loves a deep bed of peat and de- 
eaved leaves, with ample shade overhead and | 
constant moisture at the root, and in such a 
position quickly establishes itself and flowers 
freely each year, A moist, boggy bed of peat, 
with a trickling stream keeping the bed ever | 
moist, suits this plant to perfection, The 


branches, keeping the plants free from inset 
vests, and properly selecting the flower bud 
V hen the plants are finally potted and place 
in their summer quarters, great care should b 
exercised in supplying them with water. + 
good soaking having been given to them afte 
potting, no more water will be required fo 
several days unless the weather he hot and dry 
Applying water to the roots when not necessi 
is a great mistake. Тоо much water to newl 
potted plants soddens the soil and renders 
uncongenial to the roots. The foliage is, as: 
result, pale in colour, more from too frequen 
supplies of moisture at the roots than anythin: 
else. After potting, the plants require ver 
little water at the roots for a time, until th 
latter have taken possession of the $ 
freely. A gentle syringing of the leave 
after a hot and dry day is a great advantage 
and serves as a substitute for water at th 
roots, As the roots progress and the s" 
gains power, the plants require exam" 
ing twice each day, and a few of the 
stronger growing kinds possibly three times. 
Rapping the pote with the knuckles is th 
best guide, and if the same person attends t 
them regularly he soon becomes accustom 
to the sound of the pots, and at once know: 
when to give water with benefit. Whe = 
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rain-water can be had it should be used in 
preference to any other, but where it comes 
lirect from wells or water company's pipes 
in a cold state, as is often the case near 
towns, means should be taken to expose it to 
the sun and air some time previous to using. 
Washing soda, used at the rate of { lb. to 
30 gallons of water, previously dissolving the 
soda in hot water, softens it if allowed to 
stand twenty-four hours before using, and 
also acts аз a stimulant. 

SyrtxuiNG promotes healthy growth and 
prevents insects. It is best done in the after- 
noon or evening after a hot day. During a 
spell of hot and dry weather, when there is 
but little or no dew at night, the plants will be 
all the better if well syringed in the morning 
as well; the atmosphere is rendered cooler and 
more moist, which is a direct gain. When the 
plants are numerous and placed in rows the 
garden engine is the best instrument to use, 
and the water should be directed to the foliage 
with some force by going between two rows of 

lants and returning in the opposite direction. 
he plants then receive a thorough washing, 
which is far better than a light sprinkling with 
the hand-syringe, In cold, sunless weather 
the plants should not be syringed, or mildew 
way develop. Some collections of plants are 
attimes inclined to paleness in the colour of 
their leaves, caused, perhaps, by giving {со 
much water to the roots, or too free a use of 
artificial manure in the final potting compost. 
А handful of soot mixed with a 3-gallon canful 
of water and syringed over the plants will 
asist in promoting zt healthier tone of colour 
to the leaves. 

Зпимсглхтѕ must be applied as the plants 
exhaust the manurial properties contained in 
tle compost, as it is not wise to allow the 
plints to receive a check in any form to their 
iree growth. What is required is a succulent 
growth, which matures gradually if all phases 
of the treatment be correct. When the pots in 
which the plants are to flower are full of roots, 
then is a suitable time to commence to feed 
them. It is a great mistake to begin too 
early, as it is equally so to be too late. Liquid- 
manure made from sheep or cow-dung, with a 
small portion of soot added, is perhaps the best 
of all stimulants for Chrysanthemums, Where 
this is not obtainable the many artificial 
manures advertised are beneficial. Care should 
be taken to follow out the directions given. 
Whatever kind of food is employed, changes 
should be made once in three weeks, or even 
less; this to be determined, of course, by the 
\aantity supplied. Plants, like human beings, 
рє changes of diet. "When the plants are 
ау, stimulants should be given every other 
tine they require- water ; where the pots are 
snill and the growth vigorous, every time will 
mt be too often. A complete cessation of 

, ™nurial stimulants should be made occasion- 
lly, say for three days once a month, giving 
the plants nothing but clear water. 

Constant attention should be paid to tying 
the shoots to their supports as fast as they 
^w; neglect in this may cause much dis- 
‘ppolntment at а later period. The points of 
пе shoots, being so succulent, are very liable 
t9 be broken by wind, heavy rains, and other 











uses; thus the loss of these branches reduc: s 
thechances of success to a minimum. When 
the branches which are intended to produce 
пе flowers are selected, remove all the other 
*ilegrowths promptly as they appear. Select- 
^£ the flower-buds' requires much practice 
ind thought ; if they form too early the blooms 
“e rough and lacking in quality. If, on the 
other hand, the buds set too late the flowers 
re small, though generally of good form and 
colour, To obtain the finest blooms, one on 
‘shoot is sufficient, each plant having three 
sich shoots. Where quantity is preferred to 
quality the side-shoots may remain, removing 
Шу those buds which cluster around the 
"gest bud in the centre of each shoot. 





Grote, English Flower Garden and Home 
rounds, — Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
> m trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
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The English Flower Garden" may also be 
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des Jardins, and Maréchal Niel. 


ROSES. 


A NEW ROSE GARDEN. 


I aM making a Rose garden in the courtyard of a ruined 
house, and would be much obliged for your advice in the 
choice of strong, free-blooming, climbing Roses. 
Richardson does well here. Are there others of that class 
that are strong growers? Аге the old-fashioned Cabbaye- 
like Roses suitable, as they flower very freely? Are there 
also any of the Polyantha that have two flowering seasons 
in the year? I should be much obliged for the names of 
hardy Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and the best 
dwarf or Pompon Roses to mix with them? Each bed is to 
have its own colour in Roses more or less. 
avoid delicate Roses, as they do not succeed well in 
Ireland. —M. E. P. H 


[In forming a new Rose garden you canot do 
better than place yourself in the hands of a 












































Cypripelium montanum, 


(See page 222, 


reliable Rose grower, stating the number of 
plants desired or the amount of space it is 
intended to plant, and at the sume time indi- 
cate the varieties or colours you most prefer. 
There are at the present day so many varieties 
that one's fancy can be indulged to the full, 
and there are among the autumnal blooming 
climbing Roses very few undesirable kinds. 
We would advise you to avoid planting the 
following tender kinds in the open garden, 
although, doubtless, upon a south-west wall 
you would find them thrive well. The 
names of the undesirable ones are Lamarque, 
Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, Triomphe de Rennes, 
Climbing Niphetos, Climbing Devoniensis, 
Climbing Mme. de Watteville, Climbing Perle 
In making 


W. А. | 


T want to_ 





' your selection you must select mainly from the 


Noisettes and Tea and Hybrid Tea-scented 
groups. Varieties, such as England's Glory 
and, of course, the old well-known Gloire de 
Dijon, Mme. Berard, Pink Rover, etc., would 
blossom abundantly both in summer and 
autumn, Few of the Polyantha or small- 
flowered groups blossom a second time, but 
such us there are are worth growing. Dorothy 
Perkins will blossom well into the autumn, 
and then the two novelties Perle des Neiges 
and Perpetual Thalia are good. 

Some of the newer Japanese Roses, such as 
Conrad К. Meyer, would make excellent pillar 
Roses for autumn blooming. It you have few 
or no arches you will find it an excellent plan 
to plant some of the best 
climbing Teas and Hybrid 
Teuas, Noisettes, etc., against 
pillars, either interspersed 
among the bush plants, 
which have a pleasing effect, 
or isolated. The old-fash- 
ioned Cabbage Roses would 
only bloom once. They are 
very lovely whilst they re- 
main in bloom. Some plan- 
ters have found it a good 
practice when planting Roses 
against arches, pillars, etc., 
to piant a summer-blooming 
and an autumnal - bloom - 
ing variety together. If a 
depth of good soil, say, about 
24 feet to З feet deep be provided, 
two plants flourish together ad- 
mirably, and if a strong Prower 
and a moderate grower be se- 
lected for the same arch the 
success is more assured. As re- 
gards garden Roses, we should 
recommend you to visit some 
Rose gardens and see for yourself 
what kinds are blooming in Sep- 
tember. This will afford you a 
good idea as to which kinds most 
nearly come up to your ideals, and 
you would, moreover, see the 
style of growth. You will be sure 
to want such beautiful kinds as 
Caroline Testout, Mme. Antoine 
Mari, Corallina, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Mme. Ravary, etc. ОЁ 
the dwarf Polyantha Roses there 
is even here such a variety that 
it is difficult to specify any par- 
ticular kinds. You will find 
Gloire des Polyantha, Perle d'Or, 
Eugenie Lamesch, and Mme. N. 
Levavasseur a quartette of little 
gems hard to beat. ] 


Scotch Roses.—The wonder 
to me is that the Scotch Roses are 
so rarely met with in gardens. 
If the double forms last longer, 
the singles should be accorded 
their meed of praise. There is a 
single crimson, a most delightful 
little Rose, the pretty round 
bushes when all aglow with ex- 
panded flowers being very beau- 
tiful, although far too fleeting. 
The semi-double yellow, too, is ù 
beauty. This is somewhat like 
the Austrian Brier Harrisoni, but 
there is a difference, if not very 
great. The double snow-white, 
perhaps, is the most precious of all. 
When once obtained these Roses 
may be freely propagated by 
underground suckers which spring up in the. 
most unlooked-for spots. For low dividing 
hedges Scotch Roses are well adapted, and 
being so neat and trim never appear untidy. 
Towards autumn the changing foliage and 
blackish seed-pods are appreciated. For rough 
laces by trees or in the wild garden Scotch 
oses are particularly serviceable. 
effect could be secured by planting a mass 
of Scotch Roses, from which pillars .of that 
glowing Rose, Carmine ‘Pillar, could arise, us 
they blossom almost Kimalane y Ro 
Rose Etoile de France.—This is, appar- 
ently, as good in growth as Mme. Abel Cha- 
tenay, which, I believe, is the parent variety. 
We all know how beautiful this Rose is. There 
is a globular formation of the inner petals in 


A pretty 
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Etoile de France which I do not like. 
. it were as perfect in form as Liberty, and as 
brilliant, then I should say Messrs. Pernet- 
Ducher had obtained a really good thing in 


Etoile de France, but it certainly is wanting | 


iu both these attributes, although it has vigour 
of growth and fragrance as a set-off. — Rosa. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CHINESE PRIMULAS. 
А wELL-GROWN Primula should have one huge 
central truss surrounded by others, and set in a 
mass of deep green foliage, as in the illus- 
tration we give to-day. It is well to pinch 
nway flower-trusses that show before August, 
and not to employ liquid or any manures 
till the trusses of bloom appear. Primulas 
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servatory they are, perhaps, seen in their best 
condition, for out-of-doors in the borders 
' justice is not always done to them. Good- 
; sized specimens are to be desired, and these are 
| secu by sowing seed in the autumn in pans 
| of light soil, potting the seedlings off separately 
as soon as they are large enough and placing 
them on a shelf near the glass, taking care 
that in the winter frost does not reach 
them. ‘Treated thus they will begin to bloom 
| quite early the following spring and continue 
| in flower for a long period. "The plants should 
be assisted with liquid-manure from time to 
time, and the ventilation of the house must 
not be forgotten. —W. F. D. 

Mignonette for winter.—The case 
with which Mignonette may be grown in the 
garden in the summer months has led many to 
try. and produce results equally as good in pots 
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should be tied to a neat stake, giving oca. 
sionally a weak stimulant. The finest plants 
are those grown as single specimens, ani 
where it is desired to follow this rule the leader 
should be pinched when the plants are 3 inches 
high, stopping the side-shoots in a similar way 
as they grow, so as to produce a bushy habit, 
—LkaAHURST. 


-- -—À - — 


After planting out.—At the end of the 
planting-out season there are, in most gardens, 
pianta too small for the beds and borden, 

hese consist mostly of Pelargoniums, Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved sorts; Fuchsias, Heliotrop, 
Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, Zinnias, ete. [1 
some instances, after the beds have been 
filled, these are thrown on one side as tw 
small to be further troubled with, but ther 
| are other ways and means for making us d 


} 








Chinese Primula Royal White. From a photograph in Messrs, Sutton & Sons’ nursery at Reading. 


require a warmer temperature than the cold- 
frame affords after September, and they may be 
placed in a greenhouse near the glass where 
from 50 degs. to 60 degs. can be maintained. 
In this position the flowers are brought out to 
perfection as regards their size and colours. It 
is particularly advisable to cultivate good varie- 
ties or strains, which may be purchased for the 
same sum as inferior stocks. Giant white and 
red are good strains, alba magnifica and Snow- 
flake pretty as fringed flowers. Good strains 
of Chiswick Red are very bright. I have not 
yet taken to the blue Primulas. The best have 
а washy grey appearance. Very nice doubles 
may be had from Seed, and are useful for cut- 
ting, in this respect being of more value than 
the single kinds. T. 


The Schizanthus in pots.—Charming 
are the Schizanthuses, and when grown in 
pots for the decoration of greenhouse and con- 


in winter, but the outcome of their labours has 


have not had experience of cultivating it in a 
house this may seem strange. The culture 
which obtains for it at this period of the year 
differs vastly from the treatment needed to 
рош fine spikes in November and December. 
Seed sown, or merely scattered on the soil 
where it is wanted to bloom is good enough in 
April and May, but for growing in pots more 
саге is necessary. "This is the month when а 
start may be made, and pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter should be well crocked 
and filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, old 
hotbed-manure and lime-rubble, placing five or 
Six seeds in each pot. Pull out the three 
weakest seedlings, nip out all flower-buds 
for the present, and aim at obtaining plants 
strong and robust before the winter sets in. 
From the time of sowing, until October, they 
may be kept in ‘cold-frames, and each plant 





not always been satisfactory, and to those who , 


them. For instance, Pelargoniums will make 
useful plants for window boxes.  Asters and 
Stocks should be potted on and kept in cold 
frames to fill blanks caused by losses in the 
borders. Sometimes the largest of the Stocks 
will turn out to be single ones, and the very 
lants that were left in the seed boxes prove to 
double. Heliotropesand Fuchsias, although 
too small for planting out, should also be 
potted on and encouraged to grow, with à 
view to their blooming in the greenhouse at the 
end of the summer. There is also an oppor- 
tunity now of making use of small stuff for fill- 
ing baskets, as when these are suspended jus 
under a glass roof, the plants cannot fail to 
come on quickly. It is surprising how, at this 
date, plants that are mere scraps, if well looked 
| after, soon pick up, and come in useful for 
baskets, etc. Fuchsias, if potted on and care- 

' fully attended to, come in useful for centres to 

flower-beds next season. — DERBY. 
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Lilium elegans Orange Queen. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM ELEGANS ORANGE QUEEN 
(SYN. L. OGON). 


Tus Lily, a single flower of which we figure | 
to-day, is one of t he newest elegans forms and | 
The flowers are large aud | 


an acquisition. 
handsome, rich orange in colour with dark 
spots, and shading to warm apricot near the 
margiu of the petals, which are broad and of 
great substance. The plant reachesa height of 
from 12 inches to 15 inches, and bears on each 
stem from one to three flowers. It was given 
an award of merit at the Temple Show in 1900. 


Ogon is, we understand, the Japanese name for | 


it In groups at the edge of the shrubbery, or 
among dwarf-growing shrubs, the elegans forms 


are very telling, "while they will also be found | 


very useful for conservatory decoration. 


They 
mostly flower during May and June. 





TULIPS FLOWERING 
UNSATISFACTORILY 


I sore that a correspondent writes to complain 
of his Tulips disappointing him, which fact 
must, I venture to think, have arisen through 
his having failed to get them thoroughly 
ripened last season. The weather was, of 
course, anything but favourable for the pur- 
pose during last summer, and a great deal of 
ntience and tact had to be exercised in the 

dling of the bulbs to get them firm and 
ripened. Having some thousands to deal with, 
Iwill describe, for the benefit of your corres- 


pondent, the means I adopted after the bulbs | 


vere lifted from the beds last ping to induce 
them to finish growth, and their subsequent 
treatment. The bulbs were all carefully lifted 
andreplanted in a somewhatshaded border under 
a south wall. They were put about 3 inches 
below the surface with the tops inclining 
towards the west, and the soil was of a light 
texture, consisting largely of vegetable humus. 
When the tops had died down and the skins of 
the bulbs had become firm, they were lifted, 


cleaned, and placed in shallow trays, and after- | 


wards stood on a hard gravel walk in front of a 
range of vineries to get the benefit of the 
sunshine, which, of course, was very fitful last 
year. After standing out some four or five 
weeks they became hard and solid to the touch, 
1nd were then placed in the fruit-room, and 
remained in the trays until planting time, 
which took place about mid-November. The 
beds were previously manured with old hotbed 


' material to lighten the somewhat heavy soil as 
| much as possible, and an extra quantity of 
| sand was placed at the base of each bulb when 
the planting was done. The bulbs made 
excellent growth in due course, and have 





flowered in 
spring. 





| those purchased from the seedsmen, and 


obtained are equally as good in every way às 
am 


‚ convinced that for outdoor purposes it is an 





;evidenees in the same direction. 


| first time. 


excellent system to pursue, and intend lifting 
а large number again this season as soon as they 
pass out of flower. A. W. 





NARCISSUS AGNES HARVEY. 


"Tuis belongs to the Leedsi class, and has, I 


believe, somewhat of triandrus blood in it. In 
the growing plant rather than in the flowers 
the stems will be scen to favour triandrus, while 
the slightly-drooping tendency of the flowers, 
and the fact that from one to three blossoms 
are produced in a single scape, are other 
The illus- 
tration is that of a two-flowered scape, with its 
narrow leaf growth on the left hand side. As 
will be seen, the cup is well expanded in the 
upper flower, the lower flower, which is less 
advanced, suggesting a large triandrus cup in 
the side view. It is a most elegant kind, rather 
more than 1 foot high, perianth pure white, the 
exquisitely-formed pure white cup sometimes 
tinted with apricot in the early stages of 
growth. The variety possesses all the beauty 
and elegance of the best Leedsi varieties, while 
the purity and freedom of flowering favourably 
impress those making its acquaintance for the 
It is one of the seedlings raised by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. Е. J. 


WHEN LEAVES ARE GREENEST. 


** We wend by Moss and Bracken 
Where the floods 
Of sunlight filter through a leaty tent 
To summer woods." 


' PLEASANT ів it to wander in the woods in the 


spring time, to note each sign of the awaken- 
ing world, to trace day by day the progress of 


' the season, to gather the earliest Snowdrops, 





and to cull from field and hedgerow Celandines 
and Anemones as they strew the ground with 
their gold and snow-white blossoms. But 
when the coyness of April gives place to the 
genial sunshine of May, each day there is 


Narcissus Agnes Harvey. 


most satisfactory manner this ; added a beauty to the landscape. On bank- 
The same results have been obtained | sides and by meadow-land and stream, Prim- 


in a neighbouring garden, where the Tulips are | roses blossom in wild profusion, and Bluebells, 


lifted and saved every season. The 


ulbs | now half in shadow in the cool recesses of the 
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woodland, nestle under the trees in soft seas of 
colour. White cushions of Woodruff, some of 
whose withered blossoms retain their haylike fra- 
рөө for many a day, carpet the ground. May, 

owever, does not always prove a month of royal 
weather, for often the nights are chilly, and 
keep in check the flowers and trees, and we 
look forward to the time when, after all the 
leaves are greenest, and long for June, for 
surely it is then when fields and gardens wear 
their fairest garb. Never are the hedgerows 
more attractive to the lover of nature than 
now, never seem the fields more fresh or lanes 
more fair. "The Oak's foliage, bronzed and 
brown, mingles with the branches of the Haw- 
thorn, which makes redolent the country side. 
The fragrance of the Lime, the blossoms of 
Horse-Chestnut, the Woodbine, and Dog Roses, 
clambering on the hedges, all proclaim that 
summer has come; the Traveller's Joy, with 
long, trailing shoots which greet the eye, will 
in the autumn, lighten with its feathery tufts. 
The very hedgerows themselves are full of 
flowers; here the White Campion blooms in 
the sunlight, down in the shade yonder the red 
sort thrives; there, too, that white flower, 
best left untouched, the Garlic, may be found. 

Where the streamlet trickles through the 
Grass one may gather the finest Forget-me- 
nots, the Brook Lime, and other water-loving 
blossoms. Out in the open, still by the water 
course, the Crowfoot unfolds its bright yellow 
petals, and among the herbage skirting the 
pathway the white, umbellate blooms of Stitch- 
wort and common Vetch ally themselves, 
whilst the Speedwell and paler tinted Harebell 
grow amongst the stones which margin the 
rond. The fields, as yet unmolested by the 
scythe, are in their prime. Ox-eye Daisies, 
patches of Red and White Clover, Lamb’s- 
tongues, Scarlet Poppies, and Yellow Kidney 
Vetch stand out prominently in the long 
Grass. Near to where I write is an old country 
byeway, which dips down sharply into a 
hollow ; tall Elms and Birches Kave made 
quite a dense canopy over the road, 
so that here, in the hottest day of 
summer, the traveller finds a cool retreat ; 
round the gnarled roots the Arum (the Cuckoo 
Pint) grows, and the Wood Ivy rambles at will. 
Here, the sweetest of singers— the thrush and 
blackbird —hold court ; even now one may dis- 
cern their dulcet strains amid a score of voices. 
Take а few more steps down the hollow and 
you will notice, what at first was unperceived, 
an old drinking-trough at a bend in the road, 
where cattle quench their thirst, and which is 
kept supplied from a spring hard by, and is the 
only source of water for the dwellers in the old 
thatched cottage on the hillside across the way. 


Perhaps, of all the times in the year, there is no 
better month than June for studying the varia- 
tions of foliage before the heat of the summer 
has left its decaying traces. The Ash, one of 
the last to unfold its grey-green leaves, is also 
one of the first to show the gold of impendin 
autumn. The Lime wears a tinged and searec 
look, especially in our towns, long before July 
is out, but Planes and Poplars carry themselves 
to the threshold of autumn before a sign is 
given. The Sycamore and Larch, the Maple 
апа Hazel, have each their own individuality, 
and are easily recognised. These, with the 

urple Beech, contribute largely to the 
uty of the woodland; but of all trees 
none ure so fair as the Silver Birches. The 
Oak and Ash are synonyms for strength, but for 
grace and elegance, what can equal the ‘‘ Lady 
of the Woods?" Notice the frail branches in 
some of the young trees in à plantation, when 
the bark is alternated with lines of brown and 
silver, and you will admit that without 
them nature would be poorer, but if you would 
see them in their full beauty, go into the 
heart of the woods and make your way through 
the overhanging growth, until you come to 
one of the clearings, and, perhaps, suddenly 
you will find them, and round their roots Ferns, 
Cow Parsley, and Cuckoo-flowers luxuriating. 
You may, perhaps, disturb some of the songsters 
in their covert amongst the branches, as they 
shelter from the noonday heat; but at what- 
ever hour you go, there is never actual silence 
in the woods. Now it is the song of a robin, 
the cooing of a dove, the inharmonious voice of 
a corncrake in a neighbouring field, or the 
gentle murmur of a distant brook that steal on 
one'sears. Some of the prettiest pictures in 





the Birch woods are often found away from 
beaten tracks, spots over which an artist loves 
to linger, where the cool, rank herbage grows 
high, 
** Where the copsewood is the greenest, 

Where the fountain glistens sheenest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

Where the Lady Fern grows strongest." 


LEAHURST. 


NARCISSI AND PINKS IN CLAY SOIL. 
(REPLY то “J. P. T.) 

Wk are of opinion, if you desire a greater 
amount of success than formerly, that the soil 
requires considerable attention. А “poor, 
clay soil” is one of the worst for general 
gardening, and the fact that the ordinary white 
Pink cannot be regarded as a success is perhaps 
the best proof that the soil is out of condition 
and quite unsuited to the requirements of many 
plants. You must certainly do something to 
improve the soil itself and the drainage in 
particular. Cannot you obtain, for the benefit 
of the good garden plants that should grow in 
the soil if well treated, a few cartloads of 
common road grit or sweepings, or some old 
mortar, and, in conjunction with a liberal 
admixture of short, light manure, add these 
things to the soil. Usually in clay soil the 
common garden Pink is quite a success, and 
we incline to the belief that the drainage is 
much to blame in this case. If possible, and 
the border is at liberty, we would suggest that 
it be dealt with at once, removing and dis- 
carding the lower soil to the extent of one- 
third, and replacing this, firstly, with a 
6-inch drainage, at two feet deep, of 
clinkers or brickbats, and incorporating the 
things already named as the work proceeded, 
It would be quite easy to do the work in 
sections. Ashes is, perhaps, the last thing we 
would recommend, if only for the reason of not 
adding poverty to asoil already poor naturally. 
Ashes may be employed below as the drainage 
portion quite well, and by doing this and 
mingling light manure and air-slaked lime with 
the soil a much improved condition may result. 
A good reason for undertaking the work now 
is that clay soils are usually unmanageable in 
winter or in wet times. With improved soil 
conditions many things would succeed. With- 
out it we fear you will but encounter a con- 
tinuance of the disappointment of the past. 
If you cannot do as we have suggested we 
would, as a last extremity, employ ashes in 
the soil and for the drainage also, feeling 
assured that any success depends far more 
upon this than any selection of plants we 
could give you. ОЁ vigorous-growing Daffo- 
dils you could plant Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, 
Emperor, princeps, double white poeticus, and 
Horsefieldi. The Pinks may be lifted and 
divided any time now, or fresh cuttings may 
be inserted at once for planting out in August 
and September. In either case rather small 
pieces are best when replanting is done, insert- 
ing them quite freely to form a mass or 
edging as you prefer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sweet Peas.—I have been enjoying Sweet Peas 
since tne beginning of May from some plants I was unable 
to transplant from a box in the greenhouse last year, and 
which I kept there through the winter. — Кети CLARKES. 


Lilium candidum diseased. — I should be 
obliged if vou could tell me what ails these Lilies? They 
have been planted about three years. Last season they 
did not flower, but grew fairly well. This year they have 
only made a few leaves, which have turned brown, as you 
see, I have a dozen or so plants together in a large bed. 
What am I to do ?--PADDOCKS. 

[Your bulbs are suffering from the disease 
common to the Madonna Lily. Lifting the 
bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of sulphur 
have in some cases provai a remedy, while in 
others, lifting and baking in the sun, replanting 
in fresh quarters have also proved etlicacious. ] 


Antirrhinums.—1! do а lot of bedding with Antir- 
rhinums in succession to the Wallflowers, and I find that 
pienia from seed sown in February Чо not commence to 
loom until July, so that the season is almost done before 
there is any effect. Would you advise sowing seed now 
for next June, and would you take cuttings in October? 
Do you think that these would be over too soon in the 
summer, say before September? Or would you still 
prefer spring sowing? I want to avoid this bareness 
between the Wallflowers and the Antirrhinums, and to 
have bloom until September, — Anxious, 


[Your best plan will be to make two sowings 
of the seed, the first in August or September, 
the second in December or January, or, in 





puer of this, take the tops of the earlier-sown 
atch of seedlings and utilise as cuttings. We 
may say at once we prefer the seedlings as 
calculated to produce the more bushy plants 
and the more abundant bloom. lf an earlier 
sowing were made it would be necessary to 
pinch the plants at least twice, keeping them 
growing freely meanwhile. Sown in August, 
the point of growth removed when the young 
plant was 3 inches high and at once planted in 
good soil in a frame, the plants sbould be 
model bushes by the end of the year. 10 
would have to be determined in January or 
February if a second stopping be necessary, 
and by planting out early in March handsome 
bushes would result. Such plants as these 
should flower in the earliest days of June, 
earlier in-all probability if only stopped once. 
It is important that such plants be kept grow- 
ing, and not starved in boxes or pots during 
the winter season. A cold-frame where free 
ventilation could be given and the plans put 
into good deep soil would insure that steady 
growth essential to success. | 


Preliminary work for spring bed: 
ding.—In gardens where it is the practice to 
do much spring bedding, it is necessary to 
make arrangements months before for a stock 
of plants, and at this season Wallflowers, 
Myosotis, Primroses, and Polyanthuses should 
be got in on a partly shaded bed. Now also is 
the time to transplant old plants of Primroses 
and Polyanthuses, dividing them as needed. 
It will often be found where plants have stood 
in the same place for a year or two, that there 
is no laek of seedlings about the bed. "The 
Arabis and  Aubrietias, charming spring: 
flowering pure. may be increased from 
cuttings dibbled into sandy soil now, or seed 
sown will furnish plants for another years 
blooming, — LEA HURST. 


Sweet Peas—what the plants need 
at this season. My Sweet Peas are grown 
in clumps, ав 1 find this to be more satisfac- 
tory than any other method of planting. When 
they were first staked there seemed to һе 
more than an ample supply of Pea-boughs to 
carry them right овое the flowering season, 
but in this I have been deceived. I tie the 
strong growths on the outside of the stakes, in 
this way keeping the centre of the clump nice 
and open. The system of tying out the main 
growths assists the plants in making stronger 
lateral shoots. Rather than they should 
strangle one another, as the tendrils are :o 
often prone to do, I am inserting additional 
spriggy stakes where needed. The plants have 
just come into flower, and there is the 
promise of a free and charming display. At 
least once a week I give each clump of plants 
half-a-gallon of clear water, and within an hour 
or two liquid-manure is applied. (Guano, dis- 
solved at the rate of half an ounce to a gallon 
of water, is a splendid manure for Sweet Peas. 
I soak this guano for twenty-four hours, and 
then add this solution to the water in the tank. 
To water the Sweet Peas with manure-water 
without first preparing the plants with au 
application of clear water is a very serious 
mistake-— |), B. C. 

Seasonable work among the Tufted 
Pansies.—For some time past the Tufted 
Pansies have been making a brave show. 
Small plants that were put out in March last 
are now making handsome tufts. As the 
plants made progress in the early days of May 
the beds were mulched with some thoroughly 
rotten manure. This has maintained a cool 
bottom, and has supplied much appreciated 
plant food for some time. Not a week passes, 
however, without stirring the soil between the 
plants. To this more than to anything else I 
attribute the healthy and vigorous character 
of the plants. In warm weather the flowers 
shrivel and decay much earlier than during 
cool and moist weather. Still, there is always 
a profuse display, though the quality of the 
individual flowers may not be quite so good as 
usual. Spent blossoms must be removed with- 
out the least delay, or they soon develop seed- 
pods, which cause the plants to lose their 
vigour and deteriorate. The flower - stem 
should be detached at its base, and not just the 
seared flower - head removed, as so many 
rrowers do. A weekly application of water, 
followed by some liquid-manure, will at this 


season be of great assistance to the plants, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WISTARIA. 


Tug Wistaria, аз was written by Loudon about 
seventy years ago, “ тау truly be considered the 
most magnificent of all our hardy deciduous 
climbers.” In May, when every spray is 
veiled with long, pendent flower-clusters, soft 
mauve in colour and deliciously fragrant, 
charmingly associated with the amber-brown 
of the expanding leaves, no more lovely sight 
than an old Wistaria in full bloom can be 
imagined. We have no woody flowering 
climber to compare with the Wistaria for 
vigour and hardiness, or that, with the lapse of 
years, is capable of attaining such enormous 


dimensions, Its possibilities in this respect 
àre well exemplified by a splendid specimen 
Towing along a high wall at East-end House, 
„minster. This plant covers а space 
8 feet in length and 14 feet in height, and is 
à marvellous sight when in full flower. 
d to be over 70 years of age, and tho circum- 
SP of its trunk at 2 feet from the ground 
Bio feet. There is also a fine old Wistaria at 
“ton, Devon, which rambles along a wall for 
^ great distance, the circumference of whose 
trunk is over 5 feet, 
ae advantage of the Wistaria is that not 
My in the spring is it laden with flower, but 
that it often 
кып; and that in suflicient quantity to 
ner it a valuable September - flowering | 


It is. 


blooms a second time in the early ! 





“imber, In old time the Wistaria was invari- 
y trained against a wall and nine tenths of : 


the earlier planted specimens are to be found 
covering house - fronts or wreathing long 
stretches of wall with their blossoms. Every 
flower-lover with an observant eye who has 
travelled much in the British Isles would be 
able to mention many instances of splendid 
specimens covering entire house-fronts ; but 
this than one of the lodges in Windsor 
May is almost hidden with the wealth 
of the Wistaria’s drooping flower racemes. 
The Wistaria, however, may be used in an 
infinity of ways other than training it against a 
wall. At the Royal Gardens, Kew, un old 
plant, originally grown against a wall, was, 





Wistaria over a porch of house at Haslemere, Surrey. 


huge iron cage-like structure, which it has now 


perhaps there are few better examples of. 


Great Park, which towards the close of 


alter the wall was pulled down, trained over a | 


completely covered, affording a delightful | 
sight when in full bloom. For pergolas the | 
Wistaria is eminently adapted, but аз the | 
fashion for these is of late date, very few large , 


plants are to be met with on these structures. 
Arbours and summer-houses also lend them- 
selves to affording fitting support for the 
Wistaria, and if young plants are trained along 
drooping chains, supported from pillars, they 
will, in course of time, become sufliciently 
woody to retain their position without any sup- 
ort. As a climber for ascending trees the 
Vistaria is also very valuable. In Messrs. 
Waterer's nursery at Knap.hill the plants have 
climbed into Laburnum-trees, and the effect of 
the mingled hanging clusters of mauve and 
TET is very beautiful. For garlanding old 





"irs, Oaks, and other trees whose vigour is , 


failing, the W'istaria is не d useful, 
ascending 30 feet or more into the branches, 
and wreathing these with flower. The climber 
should not, however, be planted close to the 
trunk, but at a little distance, and given a rich 
and deep root-run, so that it may become 
quickly established. Ifthe Wistaria is trained, 
when young, to a stout iron stake, it may be 
stopped at a height of 8 feet or so, and allowed 
to develop branches. In time the woody stem 
will become sufficiently thick to carry the 
head without any other support, and a standard 
Wistaria, a unique and pretty object in a 
garden, will be the result. 

There are five species and several varieties of 





Wistaria. The commonest is W. chinensis. 
Of this there is the white variety, W. c. alba, 





which is pretty when associated with the mauve 
type, the double W. c. flore-pleno, the varie- 
gated W. с. variegata (neither of which is 
worth growing), and W. c. macrobotrys, with 
paler and fewer flowers. W. multijuga is a 
species with very long flower-racemes, exceed- 
ing 2 feet in length, and, in Japan, said to be 
fully 4 feet long. The blossoms are slightly 
paler in colour than those of W. chinensis, and 
are about а week later in expanding. It is 
generally stated that this species cannot be 
satisfactorily grown in the British Isles, but 
less than a month ago I saw, in Mr. W. E. 
Gumbleton’s beautiful garden at Belgrove, 
County Cork, a fine specimen that covered 
about 30 feet in length of a high wall, and was 
literally smothered in countless long flower- 
clusters—proof that it can be grown to perfec- 
tion in this country. There is a white variety 
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| 
of this, W. m. alba, and also a newly-introduced | 


pink form, W. m. rosea. W. frutescens is an 
American species of no particular merit, whilst 
W. brachybotrys and Ww. japonica are as poor 
in flower as they are rare. 

S. W. FirzuERBEKT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Double Gorse.—I planted a hedge of double Gorse 
three years ago. The plants have grown 4 feet high and 
more, and flowered splendidly, though the soil is stitfish 
clay and had no preparation, I want to know whether 
any pruning is necessary to keep the plants in good shape 
and floweriny freely, and if so, when and how it should be 
done? I do not care for the hedge to get very much 
higher than at present.—J. P. T. 


{As you do not wish for an increased height, 
you should prune as soon as flowering is past. 
As it is now somewhat late for the work, 
and the flowering may suffer another year, 





vou had better defer it to another season. 
The Gorse ia any form is not the best subject | 
to deal with as a flowering plant and hedge | 
combined. It is the free, unrestricted growth | 
thait gives the best flowering, and to prune or | 
cut it into shapa would rob it of its natural: 
beauty. If you do not wish for a too formal 
hedge, a system of partial thinning muy b. 
best, whereby much of the new growth could | 
remain, while removing older wood from the 
upper part of the plant. The Gorse, if 
severely cut back, is for a long time distigured, 
us the new growth is a long time in covering 
again. ] 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).—Would you | 
kindly advise me as to the treatment of Daphne? I ha:c 
two plants which do not do well, They are planted on a 
north border, rather a heavy soil, What is the best way 
to propagate it, ач I should like to increase my stock ? | 
The plants Lave flowered and are making new wood,— 
H, L. Woopttay. 

[This requires a good deep soil of a loamy 
nature that is not parched up at any time, and 
an open, sunny position, so that the wood can 
be well ripened. If you can incorporate with 
the soil in which you set out your plants some 
road-scrapings thes» will do much good. The 
Daphne is easily raised from seed, which should 
be sown as soon as gathered in а pot or pan in 
sandy soil, placing the pot in a frame. The 
following spring the young plants may be set 
out where to Hower. It can also be easily 
inereased by layers. "The position you now 
have it in is not at all suitable, as the wood 
does not get properly ripened, and the flower- 
ing is thus lessened. ] 

Planting Rhododendrons. — Will you kindly 
give an amateur a little information? I want a bed of 
Khododendrons, about 17 feet long by 6 feet, to shut off 
the back garden from front. The soil is virgin, loamy 
top spit and clay under. How shall I prepare the bed? 


What sorts would be best to plant, and how arrange 
colours ?—F. К. BROMLEY. 


—— I want to plant some Rhododendrons on my lawn 
in front of house. The soil is light with gravel and clay 
subsoil. Could you tell me how to prepare a bed for 
them? Peat, Т know, must he used, but is it used alone, 
or, if not, what should I use with it, and how deep should 
the bed be? —H. W. W. BURDEN. 

[The ground for the Rhododendrons must be 
thoroughly dug, and if of a heavy nature some 
peat or decayed leaves should be thoroughly 
incorporated therewith. In planting, take care | 
that the soil is made firm around theroots. Of 
course, if very damp or of an adhesive nature, 
it will not need so much treading as where it is 
light and sandy. In planting, take careto put 
your Rhododendrons at such a depth that there 
13 а saucer-shaped depression around the stem 
of each, as, so treated, they are not likely to 
suffer from want of moisture, while, if artificial 
watering is necessary during the first summer, 
which may happen if it is very dry, the opera- 
tion is greatly assisted by each plant standing 
ina slight hollow. If the weather is open, the 

plants may he moved at any time from 
Rovather to February. You can get a truck- | 
Toad of peat from any horticultural sundries- | 
man. Read the note in our issue of June 25, re | 
“ Rhododendrons for tubs.” The same sorts 
will answer your purpose, and you can arrange 
the colours as you think best.] 


A semi-double Rhododendron, — 
Have you ever heard of a Rhododendron bear- 
ing semi-double flowers? There is one in my 
small shrubbery, which this year has semi- 
double blooms. Ido not think it has flowered 


| without effect. 





before. The colour isa pale mauve, and all 
the flowers on each head are semi-double. I 
am sending one or two, and hope they will not 
be withered before they reach you. I do not 


think it is a named variety, as it was planted 
with Azaleas, ete., about ten years ago, to 
fill up a space among other trees. — Mps. 
J. TONGUE. 

{The variety of Rhododendron with semi- 
double flowers, which you send, is R. fastu- 
osum fl.-pl.—Ep.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


PEARS TURNING BLACK AND 
DROPPING. 


REFERRING to your reply to “И. M. E." and 
3. A. Weightman in your issue of the 18th inst., 
I should say the loss they complain of is 
caused by the Pear-midge. I have about 
thirty-five Pear-trees (wall, pyramid, standard, 
and espalier), and for the last seven or eight 
years my Pears have each year fallen when 
about the size of my finger-nail, and have had 
а decayed, black spot upon them. Up to about 
three years azo 1 was under the impression 
this was caused by frost, particularly as my 
wall Pears more or less escaped. Happening 
one year to examine the diseased Pears more 
euetully, I found several of them contained 
thirty to fifty small grubs. [ consulted Miss 
Ormerod’s ** Manual of Injurious Insects," 
1890 edition, but could find nothing bearing on 
the subject of this grub, and for the next vear 
or two I tried syrinzing my trees with various 
strong washes at the time of blossoming, but 
Last year my Pears had hardly 


jany blossom, and I ‘hoped this might lessen 


this year’s attack, and, having an unusually 
fine show of blossom this year, I anticipated 
securing a fair crop. Last week I looked my 
trees over and found a splendid lot of appar- 
ently sound fruit, but on cutting open over 
509 Pears from different trees I discovered 
every one of them attacked by this pest, which 
I have learned from a leaflet issued by the 
Board of Agriculture is the Pear-midge. 1 
immediately gathered every Pear that could be 
got at, taking two 4-gallon buckets full from 
one standard Catillac alone, each containing 
fully fifty grubs. I have pared the turf from 
under all my orchard-trees, and spread Kainit 
at the rate of 4 lb. to the square yard, and 
early next spring I intend to take off another 
2 inches of soil and burn it, as advised by the 
Board of Agriculture's leaflet. I find the Pear- 
midge to be very prevalent in Cumberland, and 
have not heard о 
escaping. By the time the Pear shows signs 
of being wrong the grub has escaped, and I 
have no doubt the blame is айу laid on 
frost and cold winds. The fact of wall-trees 
to some extent escaping seems to confirm this 
view, but the real reason is that a wall-tree is 

enerally cultivated under, and the grub kept 
down by this means. 

It would appear to be only of late years that 
the pest has become so general, but it is 
undoubtedly increasing in virulence, and 
unless some general measures are taken to 
stamp it out it will soon be useless to attempt 
to grow Pears on Grass. I have destroyed 
many millions of the grub this year by gather- 
ing and burning my whole crop, but if I kill 
every grub in my garden it is most probable I 
may get a fresh supply from my neighbours. 
It would be interesting to know when the 
Pear-midge was first observed in England, in 
what districts it now flourishes, whether the 
midge can travel any distance on the wing, 
and whether it can perpetuate itself by other 
means than the Pear? I had Plums affected 
very much in the same way some years ago. 

Н. A. рорріхо. 

Greenhill House, Wigton, Cumberland, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Liliums failing.—I would be greatly obliged if you 
would tell me what it is that eats through the stems of 
my Lilies, and if there is any remedy? I have lost a 
number of Lilies this year in that way, and the only thing 
I can ever find in the stems looks like a very small earth- 
worm.—M. M. 

[Your Lily, which we take to be L. candidum, 
has been attacked by the disease which has 
proved so destructive in recent years, and for 
which there is at present no real remedy. In 
many gardens this fine Lily has been totally 
destroyed. The disease is generally supposed 
to be caused by a fungus, and numerous 
remedies have been suggested. Perhaps your 


an orchard in this district | 


greatest chance of success will be to lift the 
bulbs when the flowering is over, and replant 
| them in another part of the garden, taking care 
| before you do this to carefully remove every 
| trace of decaying matter. Lifting the bull. 
and shaking them up in a bag of sulphur have 
also been recommended, while in others lifting 
and baking in the sun, replanting almost on 
the surface in fresh quarters, have also proved 
efficacious. The insect you find has nothing 
to do with the trouble, as this only come 
when the stem has begun to decay.] 


Cuckoo spit.—Kindly tell me the best remedy for 
plants covered with the froth usually called cuckoo spit, 
containing large green flies? Abol and Fir-tree oil hare 
both been used with little effect.—A. K. F. 

{This is formed by the larvie of the commo: 
froghopper (Aprophora spumaria). When in 
large numbers on a plant they cause а Че! 
of damage, as the amount of sap they extras: 
is very considerable, for they not only draw of 
enough to feed themselves but also to supp'y 
the froth, which must b» continually evapora- 
ting. Tho easiest way to destroy them ist 
take them off the shoots with a small, stil dı 
brush like a shaving brash, washing this every 
now and then in a little water. | 


Weevils. — Would you kindly tell me what th 
enclosed insect is’ I have found a great number of then 
in pots and boxes containing Geraniums, always under 
the surface. They are very destructive to the roots- 
D. C, Baray. 

{The insects you find at the roots of your 
(Geraniums are the grubs of one of the weevils 
The specimen you sent is now in the pupa or 
chrysalis state, in which condition it is impos 
sible to give its exact name. It is impossible 


pick them out of the soil. From their position a! 
the roots it is impossible to use any insecticide 
that would kill them without injuring the 
plants. The parent weevils feed on the leave 
of some plant. If you can find out on what 


|cloth under the plant. 
a strong light shines on them, but you will 
easily see them on the cloth.—G, 8. S.] 

The Pear-midge.—Please give name of moth or 
other insect, which causes Pears to perish? They are full 
of small grubs, What can be done another season {2 
prevent the laying of eggs, as I suppose must be the 
case ?—W, 8. Dowson, 

[Your Pears have been attacked by the grub» 
of the Pear-midge, a small two-winged fiy 
known to entomologists as Diplosis pyrivori. 
When the grubs are fully fed they leave tl 
| fruit and drop to the ground, and having 


heavy dressing of Kninit (half a ton to the 
ncre), applied early in July, has been found to 
be very useful. I shouk 
better to use it somewhat earlier, so that when 
the grubs leave the Pears they might fall upon 
it. All the Pears should be picked up as «oon 
as they fall, and if the tree be one that the 
injured fruit could be picked off, it would 


injured Pears should, of course, be burnt or 
buried at least 6 inches below the surface, or 
the soil under the trees might be removed to 
the depth of 2 inches and burnt or buriel 
This would certainly prevent your trees bein: 
attacked again next year.—G. S, 8.] 


Grubs in cornfield.—Can you, through your 
valuable journal, give some information regarding th? 
grub of which I enclose specimens? In various parts of 


destruction, acres of Oats having been devastated by it. 
It lives an inch or so below the surface of the ground, and 
eats the young Oat plant asit appears. One farmer has 
actually ploughed up a large proportion of the land he 
had sown with Oats rather than trouble further with the 
crop. Can you please state the name and origin of the 
grub, and also the best means of destroying it?—J. T. J. 

[The grubs you sent are those of one of the 
crane-flies or daddy-long-legs, but they were 
so shrivelled up when they reached me tha! I 
could not make out to which species they 
belong. These grubs commonly are known һу 
{һе name of leather-jackets, оп account of the 
toughness of theirskins. Their vitality is very 
great, neither cold, heat, drought, nor moist- 
ure seem to have any effect on them, and it is 
useless to try and destroy them with any 
insecticide. You might hoe the ground with 
advantage, as some of the grubs would be 
killed by the operation, and many others would 
fall a prey to the birds, A good dressing of 
nitrate of soda well watered in would be useful. 
It would help the crop, and though it would 





think it would he * 


to do much towards killing these grubs, hut | 


they are feeding you should lay a white, 
They often fall when 


سے ——— — 


buried themselves they become chrysalides А. 


a, = 


be well to do so as soon as possible, The : 


the county of Durham this grub is doing tremendous + 
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not kill the grubs it would be distasteful to ' Plague of ants.—We are infested with ants, both 
them. The use of a heavy roller has been outside and in the houses, heated and cold. Can you tell 
found beneficial, as it hardens the soil and | "e how to get rid of them ?—F. Crawuev, 

prevents the grubs moving about freely, and | [Where you can get at the nests the best 
in many cases would get so pinched in the апа easiest way of killing the ants is to open 


them. Put sticky sweet-stuff, say treacle or 
moistened sugar or butter, the two mixed and 
boiled down to thicken it, inside the necks. 
Take them up once a week, and, where many 
pests exist, the result is extraordinary. An 
old country clergyman told me that he uscd 
larger jars as mouse-traps. I first tried smaller 
ones in my Cucumber and Melon frames. In 
about a month there was not a woodlouse left. 
Afterwards I tried them in the garden from the 
early spring onwards. The haul of large brown 
slugs, small, hard worms, and beetles, and, of 
course, woodlice, was marvellous. I move 
them from place to place. 'This summer I 
called on a friend whose gardener was in 
despair. I told him of the above. He, of 
course, as an old gardener, pooh-poohed tle 
idea, but his master made him try with an old 
soft-soap tin. I called a fortnight afterwards. 
Yes, he had tried. Didn't think much of it. 
** Where is the tin ?” said I. We found it put 
on one side. ‘Empty it," said I, and there 
was a double handful of our enemies all dead. — 
GEORGE ALLEN. 


Trapping slugs. — If Mr. W. Briggs would lay 
Banana skins I think he will find them, as I do, as eftica- 
cious in trapping slugs as the Orange skins which I 
previously recommended.—F. С. H., Shandon, 


Beech blight.—I am sending a piece of bark taken 
from a Beech-tree (Fagus purpurea) 60 feet high. Ishould 
think the bark is diseased. Would you kindly tell me if 
it is а mildew called Phyllactinia suffulta, and if there is a 
cure for it? Or if the only way to cure it and keep it from 
spreading is to cut the tree down and burn it? The tree 
is very badly diseased.—Anxiovs, 

[It is the excrement of an insect (Coccus fagi), 
and seems to be deposited on the Beech at all 
stages of its growth. Want of proper drainage 
in the soil is very often the cause of this 
blight. А mixture of common lime with water, 
in the proportion of three or four handfuls of 
lime to а bucket of water, is recommended as a 
remedy. This should be applied over all parts 
of the tree affected, and if the disease has not 
been allowed too great a hold a cure is certain 
on a second application at most. Another cure 
that has been recommended is to dissolve 1 lb. 
of caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add 
3 lb. of pearlash, add water to make 10 gallons, 
апа then stir in 10 oz. of soft-soap which has 
been dissolved in a little hot water. Spray this 
mixture on the tree, taking care that it does 
not touch the skin or clothes, as it is very 
caustic. It should not be applied to the foliage 
ofany plant. In your case we fear it will be 
impossible to adopt any of the above remedies, 
and the only way to prevent it spreading will 
be to cut the tree down.] 

Red.spider on Vines (/uquirer).—Very 

robably the cause of the attack of red-spider 
is due to the border being dry, while want of 
ventilation in hot weather will also favour its 
development. Dryness in any case is the chief 
cause of red-spider, therefore the best plan to 
combat it is to water freely, keeping the atmos- 
phere moist at all times when the Vines are 
growing. Syringe freely with rain-water, also 
sulphur the pipes, dust the leaves with sulphur, 
or wash them with soapy water, a decoction of 
Quassia-chips, or any compound of sulphur 
and soap. These remedies, if persevered with, 
will destroy the red-spider. 

















































the nest somewhat with a 
spade after the insects have 
retired for the night, and 
then flood it well with boil- 
ing water, which will im- 
mediately kill any that it 
comes into contact with. 
In a greenhouse, if the nest 
is made under the paving or 
in some other position that 
it is impossible to treat in 
this manner, it is a good 
plan to make а cup of clay 
with a hole at the bottom, 
апа having placed it over 
the entrance of nest, and 
worked the clay well on to 
the surface of the floor, to 
then fill it with paraffin-oil 
or diluted carbolic acid. 
When the contents of the 
cup have soaked into the 
nest fill it up again. Chlo- 
ride of lime laid about near 
their nests is said to be very 
distasteful to them and to 
drive them away. ‘The ants 
may be trapped with pieces 
of sponge soaked with trea- 
cle, Tone which have stilla 
small amount of meat on 
them, or saucers of treacle, 
or sugar and beer. The 
sponges and bones should 
hive pieces of string tied to 
them so that they may be 
casily lifted and dipped into 
boiling water. Great perse- 
verance is necessary with 
these traps in order to get 
rid of the ants. | 


Peach-leaf blister 
(W. M. Dal«).—1t would 
Чо no good to spray your 
l'each-trees with Paris-green 
аз that substance is not of 
any use as a fungicide. 
Where it is of use is to 
poison the leaves that in- 
sects are eating, for in doing 
so they are bound to swallow 
some of the poison. Ishould 
cut away any branches that 
are badly affected by the 
“leaf - curl,” as they are 
probably infested internally 
with the fungus. If they 
аге, no treatment of the 
lenves will be of much use 
to prevent future attacks. 
—G. 8. 8, 


Destroying slugs.— 
I do not know whether 
any of your correspondents 
have tried the followin 
plan to destroy slugs, centi- 
pedes, small beetles, and 
c woodlice, especially the 
soil that they would be unable to move at all. latter. Sink in the flower garden any earthen- 
In gardens it is possible to trap them by bury- | ware or other jars with narrowish necks, flush 
ш pieces of Turnips, ete., near the plants that with the soil. Sink in the kitchen garden old 
they are attackin: , and examining them every soft-soap or other tins, or jars, as above. Put 
morning.—G. 8, 877 ‚ 2 inches ог 3 inches of strong salt and water in 


FERNS. 


Ferns under stages.—I was surprised to see in 
your issue dated June 4th that “Ferns would never do 
well under a stage where they would get the drip from 
plants above." For the last five years I have had a green- 
house, with one flat stage about 2} feet above the ground ; 
the pipes are well to the back ; down the middle ts a path. 
On each side the soil was left, held up with tiles, and on 
tiles or turned-down plant pots, or on the soil itself, I 
placed my Ferns. I have never bought more than six or 
seven Ferns altogether, and now I have six Davallia 
canariensis (I began with one) and twenty-six Ribbon 
Ferns, These are continually springing up of themselves. 
Maiden-hairs do not flourish very grandly (I think my 
house is not hot enough for them), with one exception. I 
do not know its name. It has fronds 18 inches long, and 
each green leaflet is almost as large as in Farleyense. 
Hart’s-tongues, Holly Ferns, and two or three other kinds 
are almost a nuisance, and in between, Sphagnum his 
covered the ground. If you can give me the probab'e 
name of the Maiden-hair I mention I shall be obliged.— 
E. A. 


Wistaria multijuga. (See page 227.) 


[Please send a frond of the Fern and we will 
try and name it for you. In the note referred 
to we were dealing more particularly with 
Adiantums, which, as you find. do not succeed 
well. Your Ferns, we take it, are in pots, 
which are raised above the level of the soil 
underneath the stage.] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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FRUIT. 
FIGS IN POTS. 


My Fig-trees are scarcely showing fot fruit. 1 had them 
all plunged out-of-doors through the winter in a sheltered 
" When I took them іп 
it was to a cool greenhouse with Vines in it. Kindly say 


spot, where they got all the eun. 


what is the proper treatment for Figs?—F. В. G. 
[Pot Figs are best 


during the winter months. Failing a green- 


house or orchard-house to put them in, a dry 


shed or a coach-house forms an excellent sub- 
stitute, as here they experience just the neces- 


sary amount of protection required to preserve 
We have before 


the embryo fruits from harm. 
now kept several dozen trees during the depth 
of winter in a spare coach-house, and these 
always bore good crops of fruit afterwards 
when placed in warmth. Your having had 
your trees outdoors through the winter no 
doubt accounts for their ‘‘ scarcely showing for 
fruit," as the embryo fruits were killed. ‘They 
should, however, give you a crop on the young 
wood they will be making at the present time, 
if, when the young shoots have made from four 
to six leaves, you pinch out the tips of each. In 
a short time you will then observe young fruits 
issuing from the base of each leaf, and with 
due care and attention in the way of watering 
and syringing these will quickly develop. 
When seen.to be swelling fast, a stimulant 
given whenever water is required will greatly 
assist the fruits to attain a good size. This 
may consist of either liquid or artificial manure, 
and whichever you decide to use give it on the 
little and often principle rather than in strong 
doses. Аз the fruits approach maturity—i.e., 
when they begin to change colour and become 
soft—discontinue syringing and give the roots 
clear water only, but a sufficiency of it to 
enable the fruits to finish up properly. When 
all the fruits have been gathered the trees ma 
be stood outdoors in. the full sun until suc 
time as they shed their leaves, and then place 
them under cover in a perfectly cool place as 
ndvised. While outdoors protect the pote 
somewhat on the апалу side, if only with 
boards or corrugated sheets stood on edge 
aguinst them, because the pots, containing, as 
they do, but little else than & mass of roots, 
dry so quickly if not protected in some way 
and entail much labour in watering. We may 
add, in conclusion, that when the young fruits 
bezin to swell after the stopping of the shoots 
а top-dressing of loam, with a Title bone-dust 
and well-decayed manure added, will be very 
beneficial. Should there not be much room on 
the tops of the pots for this, put a strip of zinc 
4 inches wide just inside the rims of the pots 
to hold it in position, or you may use some of 
the more fibrous pieces of loam instead, pin- 
ning each piece down with a small stick to hold 
it in place.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cherries failing.—Nearly the whole of my Cherries 
are going like the enclosed, Morellos on north wall and 
standard White Hearts. Can you tell me the cause? 
Last year they fell off in the same manner and after 
reaching the same size. The year before last nearly all my 
six trees bore well with the same treatment as they have 
since had,—A, С. 

[The falling of Cherries, asa rule, takes place 
at the time of stonin , and this is the case with 
yours. The trees evidently want lime—a very 
important factor in the culture of all stone 
fruits. Cherries often drop, too, from the 
trees being too dry at the roots; while, again, 
the trees may be weakly and the fertilisation 
imperfectly carried out. In your case we 
should say that the want of lime is the cause, 
and this you can easily remedy in the autumn 
by lifting the roots and incorporating with the 
soil plenty of lime rubble. ] 

Apricot branches dying.—1 enclose a piece of 
Apricot branch. Can you please tell me what is the cause 
of its dying like this? Several branches in different parts 
of the tree have withered just lately when they seemed 
quite healthy. The tree this piece came off is on a south- 
west wall, and others on a south-east wall are going in the 
same way. The soil is light gravel. What із the cause, 
and is there a remedy ?—E. A. P. 

[Old and young trees are liable to this disease. 
A tree may be apparently healthy, and all at 
once, without any cause so far as we can see, а 
large limb, perhaps all one side the tree, may 
die and have to be cut away ; but the most 
т: гуеПоцѕ ching about it is, no sooner is the 
mischief done than the trees set about repair- 
ing the damage, and in most cases the spaces 








laced under shelter 


would have to see to it that overcrowding did 


covering the space. 

























































will soon be filled up again with new healthy 
growth. The only way we can account for it 
is the tree receives some severe shock. It may 
be drought; it may arise from carrying too 
heavy a load, overtaxing its power, or anything 
else that puts а severe strain upon the forces 
of the tree's life, во as to cause a weakening or 
a paralysis of its powers. The only suggestion 
we can offer likely to have any preventive 
influence in the case of branch dying isto plant 
in sound healthy loam without manure. Do 
not crop the borders, and be content when 
the trees are young, with a moderate annual 
growth. Very rapid growth in youth generally 
involves some sacrifice in after years. The 
presence of lime in some form is necessary to 
the health of stone fruits. It moderates, 
hardens, and strengthens their growth, and 
dressings of lime or chalk should be given when 
necessary, scatterin them over the surface of 
border in spring and lightly forking them in.] 

Vines and Roses in unheated house.—1 have 
an unheated greenhouse, in which I want to grow Black 
Hamburgh Grapes and Roses on wall. I am an old sub- 
seriber of your paper, and much information have 1 
gained from time to time, and should be glad of your 
advice. Will three Vines be sufficient, and shall I run the 
rods under each sash, which are about 9 inches apart, or 
shall I run the rods under each alternate sash, and thus 
get more light. S.E. aspect. 1 want Roses such as 
M. Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Gloire de Dijon on the 
wall. These, І presume, would bloom before the Vine was 
in leaf, and by fumigating I should keep fly down. Could 
1 fill the house in the autumn with Chrysanthemums 
prior to shifting them into a heated house before frost 
came on? I should be glad if you would advise me as to 
how many canes I should allow on each Vine to get decent 
results ?—L. D. HYLAND, 

[The three Vines suggested will be ample 
for the house named, and if. planted at regular 
intervals should, for the first few seasons, be 
allowed to carry three rods each, distributing 
these at equal distances over the roof. We 
put it in this way because the sash bars at 
9 inches asunder are rather close. With the 
rods in these positions you will be able from 
time to time to cut out the rods of the central 
Vine and devote the house to the remainder. 
By taking up three rods to each Vine the sur- 
face would be more quickly covered, and you 


fashioned kinds, and if wn for no other, 

urpose should be planted for the first pickings, 
‘or bottling and preserving green, the smaller, 
hairy sorts are preferred by some, and as these 
need not be prepared so early in the season, 
size and earliness do not affect them. Those 
whose stock of trees is limited would do well to 
gather some from individual trees, leaving a 
portion to develop for later use, and especially 
is this advisable in the case of young trees. By 
thinning them down somewhat better flavoured 
and finer berries are obtainable.—W. 8. 


GARDEN WORE. 

Conservatory.—In the usual routine 
work there are many details all more or less 
important. There is not so much danger of 
overwatering -now as at other seasons—still, 
either from imperfect drainage or other causes 
plants in pots do occasionally get too much 
water. It is not good for any plant other than 
aquatics, to have their roots always in a state 
of saturation. It is good to feel the effect of 
thirst sometimes. It, lets the air into the soil 
and sweetens it, and at the same time hardens 
the growth a little. There are no plants more 
liable to suffer injury from too much water than 
Zonal Geraniums. They do best when kept ou 
the side of dryness at the root, at anyrate, 
water should never be given till they really 
want it, and if watered too freely immediately 
after repotting they will become sickly and lose 
foliage. Toa certain extent all plants will suffer 
if too much water is given after repotting, but 
Zonal Geraniums are especially susceptible. 
Another detail that demands attention is the 
necessity of pinching or stopping the growth 
of certain plants. The regulation of the fX 
is necessary to the perfect specimen, and every 
plant requires it more or less. Never pinch or 
stop a plant when repotting, or immediately 
after. In shifting on young specimens the 
stopping should be done a week or ten days 
before the roots are disturbed so that new 
growths may be ready to start away, and be in 
а condition to stimulate the roots the moment 
the plants come into contact with the new soil. 
The show of Lilies will now be superb, if many 
are grown, but too many Lilies at one time, 
especially auratum, are somewhat over- 
powering in their fragrance. Longiflorum and 
lancifolium are not so objectionable. The 
double-flowered Tiger Lily does well in a pot, 
every flower developing. This is the time d 
Fuchsias and Begonias, and if well done the 
effect is charming. No plants are more : 
ful than Fuchsias, and there is plenty of good 
varieties to select from. А good specimen of 
the red variety ‘‘Scarcity” in a vase always 
attracts attention. Personally, I do not care 
so much for the abnormally large Fuchsias, 
Too large а flower several inches in diameter, 
dangling at the end of a very slender shoot, 
upsets our ideas of the general fitness of thing’. 
Plumbago capensis is beautifully in bloom now 
on the walls, and gives a colour that is scarce. 


Hard-wooded plants.—All the early- 
flowering plants when the young wood is 
getting firm may be placed out in a sheltered 
position on a coal-ash bed, ample space being 
left for moving about among them to attend to 
their wants. Watering and syringing are 
quite as important outside as under glass, and 
every plant should be tested in the usual way 
by tapping the pot daily to show its condition 
before giving water. This is not the best 
season for repotting, although in the case of 1m- 
ported Azaleas it has to be done in the autumn, 
and, of course, a pot-bound plant may he 
shifted at any time on the principle of choosing 
the less of two evils. In my opinion the best 
time to repot all hard-wooded plants is just 
when the growth is most active, as there 1з 
then less danger of souring the soil by over- 
watering before the roots take posssession. 
Good peat is necessary for Heaths, and Azaleas 
especially. Some of the Australian plants, 
including Acacias, will do well in yellow loam, 
and anything that will thrive in loam usually 
has a longer life and may be grown in à 
smaller pot than when potted in lighter stuf. 
Good drainage is of the first importance. 
Many plants die through careless drainage 


not occur. 'То obtain the three rods to each 
Vine the original plants would require to be 
pruned back to about half their length, and 
tied down to assist breaking uniformly. You 
do not say what arrangements exist for plunt- 
ing, and whether the border is outside or 
inside the house. If the former, you will 
require to train low down at the front to ensure 
Another way of planting 
is to grow one Vine only, carrying the main 
rod along the front of the house, and training 
the rods up the roof or sash-bars at 2} feet 
asunder. This naturally takes a longer time. 
In any case, and whatever method you adopt, 
remember that nothing can be gained by 
crowding ‘in a large number of rods. Ample 
light is very essential to success, and the 
opposite condition brings in its train a veritable 
multitude of ills. The Roses will do for a year 
or two, but as the Vines cover the root the 
diminished light will not favour the best 
results. The same thing is opposed to good 
ripening of the wood, and a close, moist atmos- 
phere will also be opposed to the general wel- 
fare of the Roses. In this way mildew may be 
our most frequent and troublesome foe on 

th Roses and Vines. Much depends upon 
treatment and daily care, and the first signs of 
the mildew should be attacked at once by 
syringing withsulphur and soft-soapin solution, 
or some of the remedies for mildew. The 
Chrysanthemums will do quite well in the 
house in autumn, and many would flower there 
also.] 


Green Gooseberries.— Though in many 
respects the season appears late, this certainly 
is not the case as far as green Gooseberries are 
concerned. An old-time custom was to gather 
the first for Whit Sunday, and in some years 
even then it was considered early. True, 
Whitsun isa movable festival, so that actual 
dates do not affect the case, but, whether early 
or late, Whit Sunday used to be reserved for 
the first gathering of green Gooseberries. I 
gathered large-sized berries eleven days earlier 
than this, and could have done so before had 
necessity demanded it. Berry’s Early Kent, 
Whinham's Industry, Keepsake, Lady Leices- | leading up to a water-logged soil, and when 4 
ter, and others of the large Lancashire sorts are | plant becomes sickly from this cause it will be 
available much sooner than the small, old- ' better to throw it out. 
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The use of stimulants for fruit 
under glass.—The best time to give stimu- 
lants to Grapes is from the time the Grapes are 
thinned until they begin tocolour. This refers 
more especially to quick-acting stimulants, 
which are manufactured by chemists, or guano 
or liquid-manure from the farmyard tank. The 
latter, where available, wil answer every 

ur Years ago we had no other stimu- 

nt; but I admit some of the chemicals are 
very rapid in their action, but they are 
expensive used on a large scale. Basic-slag, 
bone-meal, and other manures of similar 
character which act slowly may be applied 
with the usual top-dressing of loam early in the 
season. All artificial manures must be used 
with judgment. If overdone, the colour and 
finish of the Grapes will suffer. The nourish- 
ment should be proportioned to the crop. 
Those who crop heavily in the case of Grapes 
or Peaches may make some increase in the 
quantity of stimulants applied. Peaches will 
take a good deal of feeding after the stoning is 
finished, and it may either be given in the 
water or applied as a top-dressing from 1 lb. to 
21b. per square yard and watered in. Two 
pounds is a heavy dressing, and in most cases it 
will be better to divide it into two or more 
portions and spread its application over several 
weeks. In feeding fruit-trees we want to know 
where the roots are, and, if they һауе wandered 
away, some effort should be made when the 
proper season arrives to bring them back 
within touch. 


Ventilating glasshouses. This is a 
time of free ventilation. Nearly all the plants 
we cultivate will live for the next two months 
in the open air in a sheltered spot, and would 
return at the end of that time improved by the 
outing. Of course, tender folinged plants will 
not bear exposure to hot sunshine or gales of 
wind, but granted shade for such things as 
require it, and the necessary shelter, the 
houses might be cleared in July, and the 
interior painted and put in condition for 
their reception later. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of a clean house to the glass 
gardener. Many of us have to struggle on in 
the best way we can with the houses almost 
filled with something that helps to pay expenses, 
but to that extent we are handicapped. "The 

most perfect form of ventilation is to begin at 
the side and work downwards until the circu- 
lation is as free as it is possible to make it. 


Room gardening.—We do not want a 
large number of plants in the window or in the 
room now, as one or two well-grown plants are 
better than many, some of which will be better 
outside. The hanging Campanulas, either in 
baskets or on brackets, associated with Ivy- 
leaved €Geraniums, are graceful and at the 
кате time bright enough in hot weather. 
Begonias and Musk are also favourites with 
some. The double - blossomed Myrtle is in 
flower now and is very sweet. 


Outdoor garden. — Very beautiful are 
the white and yellow Scotch Roses just now. 
In a garden near where I am writing there 
are immense bushes covered thickly with small 
white Roses as round as a ball and as white as 
snow. They come at the beginning of the 
Rose season, stop a week or two, then dis- 
appear so far as the flowers are concerned ; 
but they are very lovely whilst they last, and 
they will grow and thrive in any kind of soil. 
1 have one bush that has spread out into the 
gravel walk, and appears as happy there as 
under more favourable conditions. I think 
every body should grow Columbines of the 
choicest kinds, such as glandulosa, Stuarti, 
coerulea, and others, or some of the choice 
hybrids, which are easily raised from seeds. 

e best way of raising them is to sow the 
seeds in a Dox in a frame in spring, and start 
in small pots, planting out in a well-prepared 
bed of good loam, slightly enriched later, or 
they are lovely shifted into 5-inch pots for 
early flowering in cool greenhouses. The 
flowers are lovely for table decoration. Seeds 
may be sown now to flower next year. Thalic- 
tmm aquilegifolium is now in bloom, and 
makes a very pretty bush for a week or two 
covered with flowers of a lavender tint. "There 
is also а white variety. Unfortunately, it is 
not of much use for cutting; but for cutting 
now there is plenty of Roses, Piuks, Pyreth- 
rums, Ox-sye Daisies, Parqnies, and another 





old plant that I am partial to, the double 
white Rocket, is now in flower, as is also the 
single variety. Both are useful for cutting. 
After flowering cut down and divide, and re- 
plant when growth begins. 


Fruit garden.—Look over Peaches on 
walls and finish thinning the young wood and 
to a considerable extent the fruit also. There 
should be no insects on the young wood now if 
the Tobacco-powder has been used with judg- 
ment. Тһе engine should be brought into 
play now. A wash with clear water which has 
stood several hours in the sunshine will be very 
beneficial every afternoon after a hot day. 
Peaches do best in firm soil, but there should 
be an inch or two of loose soil on the top to 
keep in the moisture. A hard border which 
has been trodden a good deal will crack under 
a hot sun, and away goes the moisture. Where 
the borders are high and dry, a mulch of 
manure for two or three months now will be 
useful, but the manure should be raked off and 
removed to help ripening when the warmth of 
the sun declines. Thin the young shoots of 
the Raspberry plantation, leaving enough to 
carry on the work and provide a few canes for 
new beds. Strawberry forcers will now be 
looking after the young plants for next season's 
forcing. Grape-Vines and Figs on walls must 
be grown thinly, though in both cases young 
wood may be encouraged where there is wall 
surface to be covered, but do not overcrowd. 


Vegetable garden.—Cutting Asparagus 
should cease now. Weeds гоша be cleared 
from the beds, and any liquid-manure available, 
given. The modern way of growing Asparagus, 
in shallow trenches, is more economical in 
labour, especially in keeping down weeds, 
which are often troublesome on Asparagus beds. 
In those days of weedy farming, the seeds of 
weeds are introduced in the manure, so that 
the gardener, in spite of all his efforts is never 
likely to he free from them. But when grown 
on the single-row system at 3-feet intervals, 
the hoe, if used in time, will keepdown the weeds. 
Among the things which are often asked for at 
this season are Borage, Sweet Verbena, and 
Balm for the wine cup. "These cannot well be 
improvised. Borage seeds so freely that it 
comes up everywhere if a plant remains Tong 
enough to produce seeds. Sweet Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora) is hardy against a warm 
south wall, and Balm should be in every Herb 
garden, Cardoons are not commonly grown, 


except in large establishments, where the chef 


isa Frenchman. The first lot of plants is raised 
in heat, and is now planted in the trenches. 
There is yet time to sow if the trenches are 
prepared at once. Cardoons are grown in 
trenches, like Celery, and are blanched when 
nearly full-grown, The end of June is a good 
time to make a rather large sowing of Turnips. 
Endive also may be sown for autumn salads. 
Sow Radishes in a cool, shady spot, and keep 
moist. E. HOoBDAY. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 4th.—There is plenty of Peas just now, 
so we shall cut no more Asparagus. We have 
only cut a little from the strongest plants for 
some days. All Peas are gathered before they 
get old. We are finding out the value of a 
mulch of manure to Peas, Cauliflowers, and 
Lettuces. The only trouble is to get enough 
manure, but short (rass is used as a makeshift. 
Strawberries are abundant, and the dressing of 
lime and soot given early has kept off the 
slugs. 

July 5th.—Celery is being got out as fast as 
land becomes vacant. Mushroom-beds in the 
shade of a wall are bearing freely in the open 
air, and another bed has been made up, as we 
find these open-air beds come in useful through 
the autumn and until the weather gets cold. 
Liquid-manure is given when necessary, in 
suflicient quantity to reach the lower stratum 
of manure, or as low as runs spawn. 

July 6th. —Watered inside borders of vineries 
and Peach-houses. Figs in pots are swelling 
off second crops, and are receiving liquid- 
manure twice a week. Syringing has been 
discontinued for a time. We have had three 
crops off Figs started early, but the fruits at 
the last are small, and it injures the plants for 
the season. Two crops arg enough, 








July 7th.—_We do not leave much Grape 
thinning to do for the second look round, still, 
there are small beriie: to cut out, and there 
may be a tight place in a bunch that will be 
better for opening out. This should be seen to 
before colouring begins. We have just cleared 
out our surplus stock of bedding plants. These 
are usually set out in the reserve garden to 
produce cuttings to save the beds. 

July Sth.—Filled several wire baskets for the 
conservatory with various hanging plants. Ivy 
Geranium Baden Powell makes a beautiful 
drooping mass. Leopard we are using in the 
same way. This is very distinct and bright. 
Sowed early Peas and French Beans for the 
last time outside. We shall probably sow 
again under glass in pots to bear through the 
autumn. e find this late crop in the pots 
very useful. 

uly 9th. — We have planted out some 
Solanums, and a part of the stock is grown in 
pots, as we have done in previous years. The 
plants in pots are early, but those planted out 
are large and well furnished, but the berries 
late in ripening; but there is no disadvantage 
in this. All flower-stalks are removed from 
Rhubarb and Seakale. Spinach substitutes ure 
usefulnow. The best are New Zealand Spinach 
and Spinach Beet. 


BIRDS. 


Grey Parrot (Miss Cocks).—This bird 
had every appearance of being quite newly im- 
rted, and to have died from the ordinary 
arrot-fever that carries off a number of these 
birds within a few weeks of their arrival in 
this country, owing to the bad manner in which 
they are packed together on the journey. It, 
therefore, requires great care іп purchasing a 
Parrot, in order to secure one that is really 
healthy and thoroughly acclimatised. Having, 
as a rule, been deprived of water on their jour- 
ney from their native land to this country, they 
are liable when first caged to take more than is 
good for them. They should, therefore, be 
given a drink of tepid water not more than 
three times a day. It was quite right to give 
the bird boiled Maize as a staple diet. In 
addition to this Parrots should have small 
uantities of Hemp-seed, Oats, Millet, and 
далагу-веей, with a few Nuts and a little ripe 
fruit. A piece of dry crust or hard biscuit 
may be offered them now and then. No animal 
food of any kind should be given, neither should 
bread and milk or sop be supplied in quantity. 
The difference in appearance between the male 
and female is very slight, rendering it almost 
impossible to distinguish the one from the 
other. It is, however, of not much importance, 
as both learn to talk. It is never safe to buy 
& Parrot that has been in this country less than 
eight or ten weeks.—8S. S. С. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Market garden claim.—Why does not the Act 
50 and 51, Vic. cap. ?6 (the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 1887), apply to 
** Gala Water's" case, answered іп the June 4th number 
(page 181) of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ?— LAW GARDENER. 


[The Allotments and Cottage Gardens Com- 
pensation for Crops Act, 1887, secures to the 
outgoing tenant of a holding to which that 
Act applies compensation for crops, including 
fruit, growing upon the holding in the ordinary 
course of cultivation, on the determination of 
his tenancy of the holding. ‘‘Gala Water” 
enquired about compensation for the improve- 
ment caused by the formation of the Straw- 
berry bed, and he was advised that unless he 
had an ment in writing providing for.or 
permitting the cultivation of the holding as a 
market garden he could not claim any such 
compensation, as such a claim could only be 
made under the Market Gardeners’ Compen- 
sation Act, and that Act does not apply where 
there is no written permission for cultivation 
as a market garden. Nothing in the Act of 
1887 secures compensation for such an improve- 
ment. “Gala Water" could, of course, claim 
for the growing crop of fruit if the Act of 1887 
applies to the holding, and the actual value of 
the prospective crop would be a question for 
the appraiser employed if the parties failed to 
agree. But the real question at issue is this— 
Does the Act of 1887 apply to a DAE that is 
cultivated as а market garden? Although J 
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personally think the matter doubtful, 16 is 
scarcely open for me to contend that there is 
А Pearce 
(1896), 1 QB. 562; 65 L.J.M.C. 95; 74 L.T., 
404; 60 J.P. 282, where а 
parcel of ground was occupied on a yearly 
tenancy by a seedsman who grew thereon 
vegetables, flowers, and fruit for sale, it was 
held that the holding was not a holding within 


any doubt about it. In Cooper v. 


495; 44 W.R. 


the meaning of the Act of 1887. And, accord- 
ing to the judgment given then b 
Master of the Rolls, 16 seems th 


cultivated partly as a garden and partly as a 
farm, or as a garden ; and that to be a garden 


the holding must be a place where fruit or 


vegetables are grown for pleasure or for food, 
and that a market garden cannot come within 
the Act of 1887.—K. C. T.] 


CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. + 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Monstrous Foxglove bloom (E. M. G. and 
L. M. S. Parsley).—Foxgloves with large terminal 
flowers are not uncommon. We have lately had several 
specimens sent us by correspondents, The “Campanula- 
like flower" is the result of the fusion of several Foxglove 
flowers into one. 


Roses refusing to open (Riverside ).—Generally 
speaking, the varieties having thin petals are the worst in 
this respect. Heavy rains saturate the flower, and the 
petals, being so thin, become stuck together, which the 
sun, if it shines, appears unable to prevent. Such Roses 
should really be shaded. They are too full of petals. If 
planted near a wall, this trouble would not occur во 
much, if at all. It pays to have a number of neat shades 
ready to place over blooms of value, as it is very disap- 
pointing after having obtained good growth to find that 
the flowers refuse (о open. 

Hardy double Primroses (А. and Lux).—These 
do best in cool, shaded quarters in the summer, such as 
the north side of a hedye or other screen. They should 
have plenty of water at the roots in hot, dry weather, and 
oceasional soakings of clear, weak soot or other manure- 
water would, no doubt, be beneficial, especially if the soil 
is poor. The best time to increase them by division is as 
soon as they have ceased flowering, and before hot, dry 
weather sets in. If you have nonaturally-shaded place to 
plant them, then a few evergreen branches stuck amongst 
them will greatly help them to bear the often scorching 
summer sun. 


Treatment of Dendrobium nobile (F. M.).— 
Small plants growing freely should be potted every year ; 
older plants that have grown into a size large enough for 
pots over 9 inches in diameter need not be potted oftener 
than once in two or three years. They may be surface- 
dressed annually. The best time to repot is when the 
flowering period is over and the plants are beginning to 
produce growths from the base of the old stems. After 
repotting, the plants require a warm, moist atmosphere. 
Pot in turfy peat, with live Sphagnum, in about equal 
parts; some crocks and broken charcoal should be mixed 
with it. 

A weedy lawn (А. R. F.).— Your lawn is 
evidently in a very bad condition, seeing it has been 
neglected, as you say, for seven vears. Nothing short of 
remaking it will do. The only thing уоп can do is early 
in the autumn to have it thoroughly well trenched, 
incorporating as the work goes on some cow-manure. 
You will also have to see that the drainage is good, other- 
wise Moss will soon obtain a hold. After it has been 
trenched and allowed to settle, make it firm by treading, 
level it, and relay with turf. If vou do not care to do 
this, let it lie rough till the following April, then break it 
down and add some well-rotted manure, working this in 
with a long-toothed rake. Treadit well, level it, and then 
sow some good Grass seed— not that from a hay-loft, 
which is, as a rule, full of weeds. Protect it from;birds 
until the sceds begin to germinate. 


Roses with unhealthy foliage (John S. 
Cowell) —The plants are starved at the roots, and requira 
som? new soil. We shouid advise you to take up the 
plants in autumn, heel them in temporarily in the shade, 
then remove the old soil to a depth of 2 feet, and replace 
with some new from a part of the garden where vegetables 
hive been grown, Or, better still, procure some new top 
spit soil from a meadow where building is going on. Often 
such soil is procurable during the summer, and is all the 
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plant, and these should be ruthlessly cut out 
seldom flower. 
do but little this year except to thin out overcrowded 
branches to allow air and sunshine full play, and to cut 
off any of the gross, suceulent shoots that may be pro- 
duced, 


us no particulars to help us in any way, but we may 


is the cause of the trouble. 





better if stacked until autumn, It is a question whether 
it would not be better to start again next autumn with 
some new plants, as it is false economy nursing up 
starved weaklings. Roses that produce such stunted, 
imperfect foliage can never be satisfactory, and when they 
once get into this condition it is a waste of time trying to 
revive them when young plants may һе bought во 
cheaply. 

Heliotrope in winter (А. E. F.).—The tempera- 
ture of an ordinary greenhouse is not sufficient to flower 
the Heliotrope in a satisfactory manner from October 
onwards, as to induce it to bloom during the winter a 
light, buoyant atmosphere and a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 60 degs. are necessary. If your structure fultils these 
conditions, you may reasonably hope for success, but in 
what is usually termed a greenhouse—that is, a structure 
just sufficient to enable Geraniums and such things to 
pass the winter—you cannot hope for any flowers on your 
plant at that season. If the Heliotrope is cut back hard 
1t does not break out into growth very readily, hence we 
should not advise vou to treat, your plant in such a drastic 
fashion. There will be no harm in allowing your plant to 
flower till the middle of August, when the blossoms may 
be pinched off for a month or six weeks. А dose of weak 
liquid-manure about once a fortnight will be very benefi- 
cial, asit will serve to bring the plant into a vigorous 
state, and assist in the development of flower clusters 
later on. 


A bed of bulbs (А. F.)—You would materially 
have assisted us in this instance had .you stated roughly 
the depth the bulbs now in the bed are planted. As you 
do not do so, and assuming the directions under which 
you planted are our own, we take it the bulbs, if 
ordinarily planted, are about 5 inches deep, or if the 
original query concerned bulbs permanently planted with 
a view to planting summer bedding things over them, it 
is ible—indeed, probable—the bulbs are now 8 inches 
below the surface. If thisis so, we think you cannot well 
cover much deeper and guarantee a good general health 
and flowering. Both Crown Imperials and Daffodils 
generally will arise from a depth of 2 feet, but it does not 
follow that the best results are thereby secured. So far 
as we gather from your letter, your only object is to 
highly mound the bed. We confess we are not in 
sympathy with this view, and it is not suited generally to 
the growth of plants, bulbous or otherwise, Thousands 
of bulbs are planted in the London Parks and the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, each year, and the surface of the beds is 
nearly flat, while raised about 3 inches at the margin, In 
this way moisture is more equally distributed, and 
regularity in growth and subsequent flowering assured. 
In these circumstances we would like to know at what 


depth your bulbs are now planted, then we can definitely 
advise you how to act. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Treatment of Chimonanthus fragrans 


(E. D.).—Prohably a good deal might be done by judicious 
pruning to induce your plants of Chimonanthus fragrans 
to flower. 
February, is the best time to prune this Chimonanthus. 
The flowers are chiefly carried on short, thick 


After the season of blooming is past, say in 





e spurs, or on 
little twigs springing from the old wood, hence, in 


pruning, the shoots should be cut hack to within 3 inches 
or 4 inches of the large branches. 


These cut-hack shoots 
will, in the course of the following summer, send ont 
other flowering shoots, Frequently during the summer 
strong gross shoots are pushed out from the fave of the 
is they 
As the season is so far advanced, you can 








FRUIT. 
Vines unsatisfactory (C. C. Corleu).— Vou give 





that the leaves sent are very flimsy and poor, and as you 
say that the Vines are bearing a good crop we think this 
Such foliage, too, shows that 
the roots are not in a suitable medium, the border being 
evidently exhausted or the roots rambling away into some 
soil not to their liking. Over-vropping is the cause 
of many failures in fruit-zrowing. 

Apple-tree unhealthy (L. А. Wallacc).—The 
tree has been attacked by ртееп-Йу, which we found 
rolled up in the leaves. The best plan will be to syringe 
it well with an insecticide now, using a mixture of soft- 
soap and Quassia. In the autumn dress the tree with the 
following mixture : If you only require a small quantity, 


dissolve } Ib. of caustic soda in a gallon of water, add } Ib. 


of commercial potash (pearlash), stir well, then add 
enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. Apply this 
to the stems and branches of the trees with a syringe or 
engine when the trees are dormant. 


VEGETABLES. 


Hot-beds for Cucumbers (D.).—The best, and, 
indeed, the only suitable manure for this purpose is that 
from the stable, with Oak or other tree leaves where 
obtainable. Cow or pig-manure decays without fermenta- 
tion, or but very little, and, therefore, produces no heat 
of any account. After a bed has been made up other 
manure may be раг to add round the sides, and form 
what is called a lining. This helps to retain the heat in 
the original bed, and also lends additional warmth to the 
whole, It isa mistake to be too hurried over the business 
of making a hot-bed ; the more it is thoroughly mixed 
and disintegrated by turning, the longer will the heat 
continue in it. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

Ruth Clarke,.—Your. Wallflowers will 
late in the autumn of this vear, at all events, if the 
weather is favourable, by Christmas. Keep them by all 
means.——Country.—l, The insects on the Daisy are 
green-fly, which can be got rid of by syringing with an 
insecticide. 2, The masses of froth you refer to are 
caused by the frog-hopper (Aphrophora spumaria) See 
note, p. 228.——H, J. Hugget.—You can pot on the small 
bulbs you send and grow into flowering bulbs, bnt they 
are too weak to bloom. Pot on the strongest, only for 
blooming next year. It would be well for you to purchase 
some fresh bulbs as well,——Achilles,— Kindly read our 


obably flower 





rules as to sendinz name and address, which yo 

do. It is very diffienlt to answer such quis ad 
send without knowing the part of the country from 
which you write.——(G. Stimmers.—1, You may sow it 
now if you can give time to attend to watering, ete,, so as 
to cause the seed to germinate quickly. 2, Train up to 
single stems only, and pinch out the top when three or 
four bunches of fruit have set.——S. M.—Seakale should 
be planted 18 inches between the sets and 2 feet from row 
to row.——Bueks.—For such a position you cannot do 
better than try some of the stronger-growing vies, which 
if you get in pots, you can plant at once, and thus allow 
them to get established.——C. M. M.—See reply to 
“ Japonica,” ve “ Roses with green centres," in our issue 
of June 18, p. 207.——Bramley.—In an average sample cf 
common Kainit, the percentage of potash is 13%4.— 
W. F. Austin.—See reply to ‘‘ Japonica,” in our issue of 
June 15, p. 207. Pour Savoir.—We cannot say without 
seeing the rules——John D. Craddock.—You will find a 
full deseription and methods of prevention of the 
Asparagus beetle in our issue of September ?7, 1%, 
p. 402, which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for 14d. Miss Ormerod died some years ago.——Lu.r.— 
We hope to give an article in an early issue dealing with 
the culture of Primroses.—— V iolcts.—Y ou will find two 
articles re Violet cultivation as followa: One in the issue 











of May 24, 1902, p. 169, dealing with ‘he cultivation in the 
open air previous to removing to the frame, and the other 
detailing frame culture in the issue of Oct. 11, p. 4%, 
These numbers сап be had of the publisher for 2}d., post 
free, ——J. G. Freecinan.—You are keeping the house 100 
close and саир. Try what. a little fire will do, first cut- 
ting out all the bad berries-——St. Georgc's.—1, Your 
Carnations have evidently been crippled from an attack of 
green-tly, specimens of which we found on the pieces 
sent. 2, It would be advisable to trench the bank, paring 
off the turf and placing in the bottom of each trench as 
the work proceeds, This will be the most satisfactory way 
in the end.——C. D,—Sce reply to “А. К. F.,” re“ Weedy 
Lawn," on this page.——M.—See answer in our issue of 
June 25, р. 219.—— 4A. H.—The Anemones evidently want 
lifting. See reply to ** W. J.," in our issue of June 25, 
p. 214,———Prune.—1, You must leave the pruning tili 
the autumn now. 2, Under the trees try Ivy and Реті. 
winkle, planting Daffodils among them in the autumn to 
flower in the early spring. 3, Yes, you had better cut of 
the branch at once, but we fear the whole tree will die in 
time. Eiguirer.—1, The best plan will be to pull up 
all the affected plants and burn them. 2, No. 3, Yes 
——M. R.—Yes, unfortunately your Hollyhocks have 
been attacked by the disease which has done so much 
damaze of late years.——- Market G.— We know of no such 
publication as you inquire about. Kindly read our rules 
to correspondents. —— F. Graham.—See replies to 
“Japonica,” June 18, p. 207, and ** Riverside,” on this 
page. 














NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





AF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sca! lo nane should always accompany the parcel, 
whith should be addressed ta the EDITOR of GARDENIN 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furniral-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number shoubl also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kindy of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent et 
one Hine. 

Names of plants.—J. S., Cornrall.—lt is quite 
impossible to name the plants with any certainty without 
seeing them, but from your description the one is 3 
Phylloeactus and the other the old double white Azalea 
Had you sent us flowers we would have had no difficulty 
in naniing.— —С. Alloway.-—Specimens quite dried up 
Kindly also read our rules as to the naming of plants.- — 














H. G. Purvis, —Thalictrum anemonoides. Mrs. К. 
Fernie.—We cannot undertake to name florist flowers — 
Catalpa House, — Bougainvillea glabra. —— Sarum.— 


Orchis ustulata, a very uncommon British species.—— 
Two [rises.—1, Iris graminea; 2, English Iris Grand 
Celeste. We regret we have mislaid the letter sent with 
these, ——Mixs Ramsden.—Name is quite correct, Oleari 
(Eurybia) Gunniana, —— Mrs. Bond, — Seed vessels oi 
Eucalyptus globulu ee illustration in our issue of the 
lsth June, p. 202.— rthur W. Lobb. —1, A very dried- 
up specimen, but it is evidently a variegated Balm; >, 
Cupressus Lawsoni. To be quite sure you should have 
sent us fruit.——J. S. S.—1, Purple Loosestrife (Ls thrum 
Salicaria); 2, Tellima grandiflora; 3, Hieracium 
aurantiacum.—Ruth Clarke.—Mother of Thousands 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa).——K, C.—Lychnis Visearia.— 
Deron.—Quite impossible to name from such a dried-up 
scrap as you send.——(Glandore, —Philadelphus coronarits. 
——H. Matthew.—1, Astrantia major; 2, Pulmonaria 
angustifolia; 5, Not to hand ; 4, Lilium pyrenaicum.—— 
Miss M. J. Crawley.—1, Iris sibirica; 2, Gypsophila 
elegans (an annual); 3, Erinus alpinus.——Seaford.— 
Campanula glomerata.——C. D.—1, Ajuga reptans: 2, 
A Hawkweed, send in flower. L. G. F.—1, Veratrum 
viride ; 2, Meconopsis cambrica ; 3, Asperula cynanchica; 
4, Specimen quite insufficient. Е. M. G.—lady’s 
Mantle (Alchemilla vulgaris).— — ft, Bell.—Cytisus Adami, 
supposed to have originated by grafting the purple 
Cytisus purpureus upon the common Laburnum, a gralt 
hybrid being the ‘result.-—P. J. EUis.—Your Hose is 
I; Ideal. — -Croft.—1, Raphiolepis ovata ; 2, The Partridze 
erry (Gaultheria Shallon); 3, Helianthemum var. ; 
The Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum).——Drishan.— 
Anchusa italica.——A. J. Delep.—Spirwa prunifolia f. 
pl.——S. D. G. Bickley.—1, Lilium Thunbergianum ; >, 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium ; 3, Aster alpinus; 4, Cam- 
panula glomerata, ——J. E. Kelsall.—The common Silver 
Fir, in very bad health.——M. A, /*.—Lathyrus tubero- 
sus. Н. W. S.—Mare'stail (Hippuris vulgaris).— 
Doctor, Kingsbridge.—Specimen | insufficient.—— Ё. A. 
Sturge.—You affix no numbers to your specimens, во аз to 
enable us to distinguish them. Please read our rules as 
to the naming of plants... V. S.—Quite impossible to 
name from such a blackened specimen as you send.— 
Maud Forlong.—1, Please send in flower; 2, Phlomis 
fruticosa.——E. Weston.—Sedum — kamtschaticum. — 
Wrington.—1, The Bee Orchid (Ophrys apifera); >, 
Cephalanthera ensifolia; 3, Orchis maculata.——W. 
i n, Fulham.—Elecampane (Inula Helenium} — 



































K —1, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. { 2, Centaurea ragnsini ; 
3, Cerastinm tomentosum ; 4, Saxifraga hypnoides, 
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Amaryllis, growing „+ 237 | Crab-stocks, budding - 244 
Apple-blossoms failing Columbines, long-spurred 237 
loset - - - - 244 | Conservatory - - eH 
Aquaria - же - 243 | Coronilla glauca - - MU 
Asparagus, feeding - 244 | Cowslip, American (Do- 
Asters failing - - - MH decatheon) - - - 236 
Broad Beans, stopping - 242 | Erica ventricosa and its 
Bees-  - - - - 943 varieties - - - 239 
Begonias - E - - 239 | Ferns - - - - 940 
Berberis, moving - - 241 | Ferns, hardy, for deco- 
Beetroots, transplanting 241 ration - - - - 240 
Birds- - - - - 243 | Figs in pots and planted 
Chrysauthemums in out- - - - - 242 
pots, assisting - 940 | Fruit - - - . 233 
Chrysanthemums, late Fruit garden - - - 242 
stopping and timing - 240 | Fruit-room, the improve:l 233 
Chrysanthemums — too Fruit-trees, canker in - 234 
many plants - 244 | Garden pestsand friends 240 








INDEX. 

Gardeners’ Royal Bene- Peach leaves failing 

volent Institution - 243 | Peaches falling 
Garden diary, extracts | Pea в, late - 

froma - - - - %3 | Peas, Sweet, assisting in 
Garden work - - - 242 mid-season - - 940 

| Grapes, mildew on- - 9233 | Pines - - - . 2 

Indoor plants - - 239 | Pinks, propagating 237 
Liliums diseased - 239 | Plants and flowers- — - 235 
Lily (Schizostylis cocri- Plants for rock garden - 244 

nea), the Caffre - - 244 | Plants, table - - - 240 
Olearias, the - - - 241 | Plants, wall - - 236 


Plants, window, atten- 
tionto - - - * 
Potatoes, black scab of 


Oncidium concolor - 
Onions, winter - - 
Orchids - . - - 


240 
240 


Outdoor garden 242 | Potato leaves spotted - 24 
Outdoor plants 255 | Potato Northern Star - 244 


Pansies, Tufted, wit 
Pansies from Rothesay 237 


Primroses, Double, and 
other spring flowers - 





235 





Poultry - - - 
Raspberries, planting, in 
RUMME - - EF - 
Raspberry-canes, failure 
of - - - e 


| Saxifraga cotyledon 
Soil, chalk, cultivating - 
Stocks, Brompton - 
Stove - - - - 
Strawberries | damping 
ff = = 





Room and window 


Uit-- . 2 ut 
Room gardening - - 212 | Strawberries, layering - 223 
Rose, a beautiful new Tomatoes, preserving 
Rambler - 238 | whole - - - - 41 
Rose Claire Jacquier 238 | Trees and shrubs - 241 
Rose Liberty - - - 238 Vegetable garden - 242 
Rose Perle dw Neiges - 238 | Vegetables - - M1 
Rose (Rosa spinosissima | Vegetables, some late 
var. altaica), the Altai 238 ROWN =~ - I 
Rose Society's Schedule, | Watsonia O'Brieni- 235 
National - = 238 | Week's work, the com- 
Roses - - - 258 | ing - - - - 245 
Roses, Tea-scented - 738  Weigelasfailingto bloom 244 





FRUIT. 


THE IMPROVED FRUIT-ROOM. 
I ıu troubled with the decay of my fruit in autumn and 
winter, and my Pears are often rotten before their time. 
I should be obliged if you would tell me what are the best 
conditions for keeping them?—S. D. 

{Immense loss takes place from want of 
thought in making the fruit-room, and Pears 
and Apples, our most important fruits, suffer 
the most. The common way of keeping fruit 
in stables and dry rooms leads to early decay. 
The walls of the fruit-room should be thick ; 
the windows should open to the north; the 
doors should be double, the outer door thick, 
the inner door not so thick. A ground floor over 
a cellar is the best, or an upper floor, provided 
it be not under the roof. The temperature 
should be uniform, and never much below 
freezing point. The shelves should be wood, 
and, if possible, of open work, so that the 
fruit сап be aired on all sides. The fruit- 
rrawers round Paris keep their fruit-rooms 
dark, only visiting them with a lamp and 
as seldom as possible. The French custom of 
having Venetian shutters to windows favours 
their system, which enables them to keep cer- 
tain fruits, including Grapes, even as late as 
May. In France, also, many fruit-rooms are 


When the boxes are full, a piece of newspaper 
is laid on the top, and the lid is nuiled on. 
They are then stood at one end of his potting- 
shed, which is very damp and ‘cool, as it faces 
north. He leaves them thus till February (of 
course, the Apples are late kinds), when they 
are examined and replaced in smaller cases and 
nailed down again. We have had at the end 
of March Sturmer Pippin kept in this way as 
firm and juicy as when gathered. 

It is not, however, the fruit-room or its 
construction that is all-important, but the 
harvesting of the fruit at the right moment. 
All fruit that is to be stored must be carefully 
picked, as any bruising, however slight, 
quickly develops and eventually spoils the 
fruit. Another point is a thorough knowledge 
of the variety, so that it may not be gathered 
till quite ready. Those without the conveni- 
ence of a fruit-room might adopt the plan of 
storing in boxes, barrels, or tubs, leaving 
these open for a few days in order to let any 
moisture escape, keeping them closely covered 
and arranged one on top of the other in a 
cool loft or spare room. Never place straw 
or hay under Apples, nor use it br protect- 
ing them, as it quickly becomes musty and 
taints the Apples. Latticed shelves may be 
lined with clean paper only. | 


yard, and watered in. There may be two 
applications of this sulphate at an interval of a 
month or so during spring time should mildew 
appear, and in winter a further application may 
be given when the border is attended to in its 
necessary top-dressing. "The iron sulphate is 
said to pass into the Vine channels through 
the roots, its presence fortifying them against 
чао partially or wholly as the case may 
зе. 

The causes of mildew аго many, and тау 
include faulty ventilation, unsuitable borders, 
or the roots working deeply into clayey sub- 
soils. "These are the most common causes, but 
extremes of moisture or drought are both con- 
ducive to mildew. There are other reasons 
that cannot easily be defined, for when all that 
is apparently necessary is provided and the 
daily details duly attended to, even then mildew 
sometimes makes its presence felt, and the 
cause, which may be quite local, is unfathom- 
able. I advise sulphur to be applied to the 
bunches as soon as the first trace of mildew is 
seen, applying it at intervals through the 
growing season. W. 8. 





LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 
THE amateur with his small garden cannot well 


not warmed, though some use small earthen- 
ware stoves in the.case of excessive cold, in 
which. only wood is burned. They are not 
even provided with the luxury of 4 ther- 
mometer, but, instead, a vessel of water gives 
all the indications necessary. In a dry cellar 
Apples can be kept, but rarely other fruit. 
Pears do badly in them, and lose flavour. 


afford to plant even a score of stout runners in 
the autumn expressly to furnish early runners. 
To secure these the bloom trusses have to be 
pinched out, and that israther a great sacrifice 
to be made. But these very early runners are 
needful only when it is purposed to get them 
well established in 6-inch pots for early forcing. 
When it is desired to have a few dozen or score 


MILDEW ON GRAPES. 
(REPLY ro J. RHODES.) 
Mayy who cultivate Grapes scarcely know 
what mildew 1з; on the other hand, there are 
some whose Grapes are every year attacked 
Most 


A very good fruit-room was that in the 
R.S. (Gardens at Chiswick, which was a 
leau-to built against a north wall. In this 
the shelves, which were in tiers, were latticed 
and ran from east to west, with a flat shelf 
ranning along the centre of the room on which 
specimens of each kind were kept for reference. 
To enter it one had to go down three steps, 
and the floor was.an earthen one. A path went 
right round the whole room, so that it was easy 
w get at any of the fruit when wanted. The 
windows were fitted with shutters, which, if the 
weather was severe, were always closed. We 
never knew frost to do any harm—in fact, 
during a period of 13 years we never knew 
frost enter. The Apples were always kept on 
the north side, the Pears being on the south 
side. The fruit, both Apples and Pears, used 
to keep and ripen well. А great point we 
think in the proper keeping of fruit is always 
to. have an equable temperature, the earthen 
floor going a long way towards this. We 
never had occasion to use any artificial 
heat in the fruit-room referred to above, and, 
in fact, there was never the slightest need to 
do so. The temperature in this fruit-store 
ranged from 40 degs. to 45 degs. . 

A friend of ours who has paid much atten- 
tion to the storing of late Apples proceeds ih 
the following way : He has wooden boxes from 
2 feet to 3 feet deep and from 2 feet to 4 feet 
long, the width varying from 13 inches to 
18 inches. · Не takes these cases to the trees, 
and, after putting a little Moss over the 
bottom, picks the fruit direct into them. 





more or less, and they may not know it. 
frequently it attacks the berries and not the 
leaves, coating these over with a white flour- 
like down, which eats into and quite spoils the 
appearance and colour of the bunches. "There 
are many specifies for dealing with mildew, 
most of them acting well, though they do 
not always stamp out the disease so quickly as 
could be wished. These are principally in 
solution, and have to be applied with a 
syringe. "This practice is one which, however 
careful the operator may be, is sure to damage 
the bloom on the berries, though in a bad case 
of mildew the preservation of bloom is out- 
side the question. Flowers of sulphur is the 
one great remedy that has for ages been a 
mildew specific, and which in these days has & 
deal of value for the purpose. One of the 
secrets is to begin using it in good time, con- 
tinuing at frequent intervals to apply it to the 
berries or leaves in a dry state. The berries in 
particular should be dry, for if wet at the time 
of application it adheres to the skins, and is 
not easily removed. Used quite dry, the 
bunches, if gently plunged into a pail of clear 
water, will come out quite clean and free from 
deposit. Another practice is to cont the pipes 
with sulphur first mixed with milk to a paint- 
like consistence. If the pipes are made hot once 
a day, the spores of the mildew will be found 
to dry up, and the progress of the disease con- 
sequently is checked. Only by perseverance, 
however, can the trouble be stayed. Sulphate 
of iron is а good aid sometimes in warding off 
mildew in Vinos. This may be spread over the 


Vine border at the rate of $ oz, to the square 


of stronz plants in such pots to push on into 
bloom gently that fruit may be ripened a week 
or two prior to other fruit being ripe outdoors, 
then the earliest runners thrown out by the 
ordinary fruiting plants suffice. Whilst there is 
ample time yet ere strong runners be formed, 
it is not too early to get small pots ready by 
having them washed, and into each one may be 
ut, if there be such at hand, a small piece of 
Moss. Failing that, leave any such simple 
drainage, until filling the pots with soil, 
then place a little fibrous or turfy matter 
into the bottom of each before filling them 
with soil. Proper soil or compost may also be 
prepared now, and a couple of bushels will 
suffice for many small pots. This should consist 
of turfy loam, well broken up, one half, the rest 
being well-decayed hotbed or Mushroom-bed 
manure, leaf-soil, and some sharp sand. If that 
be got ready now and put into a box, being first 
well mixed, its existence will enable the work 
of pot filling and layering to be done rapidly. 
All pots thus filled with layers should be placetl 
in alternate rows of plants, thus iP every 
other space between the rows quite free fûr 
walking in for watering or fruit gathering. 
With a hand trowel make a small hole in the 
ground just where each pot is to stand, as that 
keeps itin an upright position. If the selected 
layers, which should always be the strongest, 
be each one secured to the soil in the pots by 
means of а wood or wire peg, and in dry 
weather water be given once а day, extra 
early rooted plants are thus easily ele uc 
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CANKER IN FRUIT-TREES. 


Tuis disease is well known to fruit growers, 
and in some localities proves most destructive 
among fruit-trees, both in orchards and gardens. 
Among the species of fruit in general cultiva- 
tion the most liable to become affected with the 
disease are the Cherry, Pear, and Apple. Of 
the three named the Cherry is the least sus- 
ceptible to injury and the Apple the worst. 
The Pear suffers to a less extent than the 
Apple. It is strange, but true, that a tree 
may become affected with canker, and its pro- 
ductive powers remain good for several years, 
but unless means are taken to combat the evil 
the disease will in time spread and gain the 
upper hand, and the tree become practically 
ruined. Again, when a tree is attacked, for 
instance, soon after being planted, it is soon 
rendered nearly, if not wholly unproductive, 
it makes but sparse growth, and soon becomes 
a pitiable object. This is, of course, an 
extreme case, but such are to be met with, as 
well as trees affected in a less or in varying 
degrees, and much loss is occasioned if steps 
ure not taken to try and remedy the matter. 

As to the actual cause of canker, there 
are various opinions, but among the chief 
causes assigned to it are badly drained soils, 
soils of a gravelly nature and those containing 
a large percentage of iron, a sudden check to 
growth in ungenial spring weather, injury dur- 
ing a severe and protracted frost, and cases 
have been known where canker has broken out 
after the trees have been pruned in sharp 
frosty weather during the previous winter. 
Some varieties of Apples are more susceptible 
to canker than others, and ofttimes a variety 
which is immune on one class of soil falls a 
prey to it on another. Again, all are affected 
in some instances, and in one case I can now 
call to mind not only were the trees in the 
orchard affected, but those in the kitchen 
garden also. Here was a clear case of the 
disease arising entirely from an unsuitable 
soil, the removal of which, as far as was practic- 
able, and the substituting of a more suitable 
medium for it, worked wonders in а season or 
two, and enabled the trees to outgrow the 
canker. Of the various causes to which canker 
is due, poverty of soil is the chief. Canker, 
strictly speaking, is first brought about by a 
disruption and enlargement of the sap vessels, 
either on the young wood or the more mature 
branches. If closely observed, the bark of the 
parts affected changes colour, generally to a 
dull red or brown, and in due course it becomes 
quite dead and falls away, or it may be dis- 
lodged by a smart tap with the haft of a prun- 
ing-knife. When the bark falls a bare patch 
of wood stands revealed, and it should be the 
endeavour of the cultivator as soon as he 
discovers this to get the tree into a healthy con- 
dition as soon as possible with the view of induc- 
ing the bark to grow over and hide these scars. 
It is, however, before the bark becomes dis- 
coloured outwardly that the mischief is going 
on beneath, and before one is aware of it the 
whole of a branch may become gradually en- 
circled, or the disease may extend in an upward 
and downward direction, as portrayed in the 
Secun pen ing illustration. Here the havoc 
wrought before the bark became dead and fell 
away can be well imagined, and the illustra- 
tion is indeed а true and exact representation 
of а bad case of canker. en а tree 
becomes affected to this extent and the injury 
is not confined to one branch alone but extends 
to several it may be considered a hopeless 
case. The disease can be detected before it 
gains such a hold as this, and the careful culti- 
vator will adopt such remedial measures as 
may appear advisable to prevent it spreading 
further. 

REMEDIES. —Taking the case of badly-drained 
soils first, the remedy is obvious, provided a 
good outfall can be found for the main drain. 
With the surplus and stagnant water removed 
from about the roots, and if encouragement is 
given in the way of a rich top-dressing placed 
over the surface roots, new growth and vigour 
will be imparted to the trees, and they will 
then be enabled to outgrow the disease. With 
regard to unsuitable soils, here the remedy, 
in the case of young trees, is to lift and 
replant them in suitable material, after 
eatirely removing the staple. This, coupled 
with allowing them to make free growth for a 



























Season or two, will restore them to health, and 
they can be kept so afterwards by judicious 
feeding from the surface. Olderand established 
trees are more inconvenient to deal with, but 
as much of the ungenial soil as is compatible 
with safety should be removed from about their 
roots and replaced with a richer and more 
suitable medium. Injury from frost cannot 
well be avoided, but pruning in severe weather 
can, and should always, be discountenanced. 
Checks to growth in early spring are unavoid- 
able, but the close stopping to which some 
growers subject their trees in early summer 
cannot be too strongly condemned, as this, 

rticularly if the tree is inclined to over- 
uxuriance, is & fruitful source of canker. То 
this end, summer pruning, as it is termed, is 
best deferred until the month of July, by which 
time the young wood has become consolidated. 





А badly cankered Apple branch. 


When canker is a direct result of too close 
Stopping, I have proved that by allowing the 
trees to make unrestricted growth for two or 
three seasons in succession, also by affording 
them a dressing of manure, at the rate of 2 oz. 
per square yard, composed of superphosphate 
of lime, bone-meal, and muriate of potash, 
canker in this case can be effectually cured. 
The wounds, too, in all cases, should always be 
thoroughly washed out with caustic alkali 
solution during the winter months, which will 
kill all fangoid germs and tend to assist the 
healing process during following season. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peaches falling.—I have a couple of Peach-trees 
growing in a cool glasshouse. The roots are all in an 
outside border. The trees seem vigorous and strong, 
foliage healthy and free from insects, but quantities of the 
fruit dropped after setting, and are falling still. The trees 
are only two years down. I enclose a few of the fallen 
fruit as specimens. They are off ‘‘Sea Eagle." Only about 
ope dozen fruits remain on the tree now, Please say 
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probable cause and remedy? Would dryness at the 
roots cause it, as the border is a sloping one? However 
the healthy foliage would seem to be against that theory” 

R 


[To imperfect fertilisation of the flowers may 
be traced the origin of such cases, and there js 
no remedy that can be applied that will benefit 
the present crop. The vigour of the tree 
affords no solution of the difficulty, because it 
is not an outcome of bad health, but rather the 
reverse. When Peaches are flowering it i 
never safe to trust to chance in the setting, for, 
without artificial fertilisation, the fruit may 
swell away for a time and then drop from pre. 


mature softening, accelerated by the unsound ' 


stone.  Freshly-slacked lime applied in qua. 


tity sufficient to whiten the surface isa god _ 


remedy in such cases, applying it two or thre 
times during the growing season. In the cse 
of over-luxuriant growth, root-pruning, lifting, 
and placing the roots nearer the surface go i 
long way to remedying the evil. Unripenel 
wood will also cause the trouble, while allowing 
the borders to get dry after the crop is cleared 
is also very often the cause.] 


айылы Raspberries in summer, 
—Presumably there are many among your 
readers who would scarcely credit the posi 
bility of planting Raspberries in summer, yet, 
incredible though it seems, there is yet i 
possibility of obtaining good results from sut 
a practice. Needless to say, such a cous 
would be only open to those who alread 
| ossess a stock, because the soft and succus: 
nature of the ground suckers would uw: 
permit of transfer from a distance. Between 
the rows of Raspberry - canes root. sucker 
spring up in such numbers as to become almo! 
weeds. Where an extension is desirable and 
there is ground to spare, some of these lifted 
carefully with roots attached and e in 
showery weather soon become established and 
would gain—other conditions being equal—an 
advantage over those planted in the coming 
autumn, because then they would be already 
established. The fruit prospect would nati- 
rally depend on the strength of the shoot or 
cane continued from the time of planting 
Growth could be much assisted by applying à 
mulching about the roots of short manure, ani 
an occasional watering. Having a shallow root 
ing tendency, care must be observed that they 
are not too deeply planted. Only ordinary 
care, showery weather, and freshly manured 
and dug ground are required to make tle 
summer planting of Raspberries a success. 

Failure of Raspberry-canes.- w: 
very much interested in your queries re Rasp- 
berries failing in your issues of May 2lst and 
June 4th. eing in a district where some 
scores of acres are grown, I can safely say that 
from 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the canes 
аге dead. But it does not seem feasible tht 
the salt brought by the gale last autumn either 
turned the leaves black or killed the canes 
The Raspberry gardens referred to are from 
12 miles to 16 miles due north from the ses, 
and, as the gale blew from the S.W. veering to 
W., it seems almost incredible that the salt 
should be brought the whole length of Com: 
wall with such disastrous effects. Further 
more, some of the gardens mentioned were 
absolutely sheltered from the gale, but have 
shared the same fate as those exposed. I have 
also observed that some plantations have been 
dressed with farmyard manure, others with 
artificial manure, and I know one garden thet 
has had no manure whatever, but the canes are 
no better than those that have been heavily 
manured; they are killed, large numbers of 
them, roots and all. I do not know what to 
attribute the cause to but to the two very wel 
years in succession. Last year, in particular, 
we had nine months of sunless and very wet 
weather, which caused the canes to grow very 
tender and sappy, and therefore unable С 
resist the winters frost. If anyone conl 
offer any other suggestions as to its cause 
should be very much obliged. — Fxcrr GROWEP, 
St. Dominick, Cornwall. 


= RA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of Nef 
Же, n mm reed Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type Cue 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, e 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Books 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts юг А 
and bound in White ушыш and buckram, is now reae» 

rice 218. ; post А 
= Covers for [т the nine parts for 1903 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


WATSONIA O'BRIENI. 

Tne Watsonias are handsome Gladiolus-like 
plants, natives of the Cape, very useful for 
conservatory decoration or for growing in the 
open border in the same manner as the 
Gladiolus—that is to say, lifting the corms when 
the leaves die down, storing in a dry, frost- 
roof spot during the winter, and replanting in 
March. In certain spots, however, in South 
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Later on, Mr. H. M. Arderne, of Cape Town, an 
enthusiastic gardener, found a white Watsonia 
near Worcester, about 80 miles from Cape 
Town, and the produce of this corm has come 
into commerce under the name of Watsonia 
Ardernei. Practically speaking, I think the 
two may be considered identical, since both are 
white varieties of W. iridifolia, and were found 
growing among numbers of the pink-flowered 
type owever, some nurserymen catalogue 
them separately and at different prices, but it 
would be far better if the white forms were 
known simply as Watsonia alba. I have 
myself seen a white Watsonia growing at the 





Watsonia O'Brieni. 


Devon and Cornwall, Watsonias may be left 
permanently in the open bed through the 
winter, though, even in Devon, this method 
does not always ensure success, for a friend of 
mine living in that county, who has had twelve 
clamps of EW ataonia alba in his garden for some 
years, has never flowered them since the year 
after they were planted. The first white 
Watsonia was found by an employé of a 
Mr. Upjohn, a nurseryman at Rondebosch, 
near Cape Town, on the slopes of ‘Table 
Mountain, and eventually some of the produce 
of this bulb into the hands of the curator 
of Port Elizabeth Botanical Gardens, who con- 


signed corms to Mr. O'Brien, which led to their ' 


distribution under the name of W. O'Brieni. 
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flowered and was over 5 feet in height, but it 
promises to be much finer this year. The 
largest leaf is 4 feet 5 inches in length and 
2% inches in breadth. The corm has been 
planted over two years, and has never been 
disturbed. It throws up its foliage in the 
early autumn. I read the other day a note on 
Watsonias, the writer of which stated that 
wet was fatal to the corms, but mine has not 
the slightest protection from the excessive 
winter rainfall, yet is in the most vigorous 
health, and Mr. Arderne found his white 
Watsonia wing in a “boggy marsh," so 1 
venturetothink that this eorrespondent’s theory 
on the culture of Watsonias stands in need of 
revision. Thisis, however, a favoured spot for 
the culture of Cape bulbs, Nerines and others 
growing and flowering well in the open, and I 
would not for a moment advocate planting 
Watsonias ‘permanently in the open in cold 
districts. In such, lifting and replanting in 
March are the only safe plan. 

Other Watsonias are: W. angusta, bright 
red, spikes 4 feet high ; W. coccinea, bright 
crimson, spikes 1 foot high; W. densiflora, 
white, spikes 2 feet high ; W. aletroides, bright 
scarlet, spikes 2 feet high; W. marginata, 
pink, spikes 4 feet high; W. Meriana, rose, 
spikes 4 feet to 5 feet high; апа W. rosea, 
rosy-red, spikes 4 feet high. 

S. W. FITZHERBERT. 

Kingswear, S. Devon. 


*„* DOUBLE PRIMROSES AND OTHER 
SPRING FLOWERS. 


Amonest old-fashioned hardy flowers the 
varieties of double Primroses well deserve a 
place in the garden. I think they are best in 
that part devoted to spring-flowering plants or 
as an adjunct to the rock garden. There they 
look particularly well in ups of the same 
colour. For many years I could not succeed 
in growing them to my satisfaction, but this 
spring they have well rewarded me for my time 
and trouble. The space allotted to them is in 
a partially-shaded spring garden adjoining my 
rock garden and close to a well-stocked fernery 
at the edge of a narrow belt of trees that keep 
off the cold winds in winter and spring and 
the hot rays of the sun in summer and 
autumn. hey are planted in patches or 
ups of seven or eight plants of the same 
ind, and seem to thrive best in loam and 
coarse sand. I have been told that a very little 
bone-dust is good, but I have not as yet tried 
it. It is best not to divide them oftener than 
every two years, unless you find the leaves 
turning yellow or decaying, when you must at 
once lift them and try them in fresh ground. 
I planted them in three different positions 
before I succeeded in pleasing their fastidious 
taste. Now for a description of the varieties 
best worth growing. I must, I suppose, give 
precedence to the beautiful Velvet Ruby, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Pompadour, the most . 
difficult of all to cultivate. My own favourite 
is the old-fashioned mauve, so well remembered 
by me as blooming in gardens, known and 
loved in the happy days of my youth. Rose- 
pink is rare and not easy to procure the true 
rose, as there is a variety of this plant with a 
shading of yellow, not nearly so pretty. 
White is, I find, the easiest of allto accom- 
modate itself to circumstances and is a profuse 
bloomer. Of yellow there are two varieties, 
the large deep sulphur-coloured, very free 
flowering and with nice long stems. The other 
is a paler sulphur, blooms earlier, pretty, but 
not nearly so handsome a plant as the larger 
ellow. In the crimson the flowers are smaller, 
ut look well planted near the white. For 


Cape, among masses of the common type, some | many years I have grown the variety named 


hundreds of miles distant from where 
W. O'Brieni and W. Ardernei were found, and 
intended to collect it on my return, but, 
unfortunately, never passed that way again. 
The accompanying illustration gives but 
a poor idea of what a good flower-spike of 
the white Watsonia should be. I have now in 
my garden a spike, the flowers of which will 
not expand for three weeks or more, which 
already shows five branches each with six or 
more buds surmounted by a main spike of 
twenty-two buds, so that the whole spike will 
consist of over fifty flowers. This spike is now 
4 feet 7 inches in height, and I expect it to 
attain a height of fully 6 feet. Last year it 


It seems less capricious in its 
indred. The 
Then there 


Dumoulin. 
growth than some of its 
colour is a deep magenta. 
is one called Burgundy, very much like 
Dumoulin, and a pretty pink Rosea san- 
guinea, the petals edged with white or pale 
ink. I have noticed in plant lists one named 
rench grey, but confess I have never seen it. 
At one time I used the double mauve and 
double white Primroses as edgings to some 
narrow beds of other flowers, such as Anemones 
(St. Brigid), scarlet Lobelia, blue Salvia, but 
have given it up, with but one exception—- 
namely, the Anemone-bed—as I found the 
Primroses required renewing every year, and 
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looked shabby when out of bloom. So now 
they have a space all to themselves, rather at 


the end of my rockery, and need not be seen or | 


visited, except when іп their beauty in April or 
May. ‘This spring I have had a fine lot of 
bloom on all my early-flowering plants. The 
single deep red Primrose Miss Massey is very 
jyretty, and I hope to have a good single white 

arbinger to plant by its side. 
the best time, when they are out of bloom, 
to divide and replant any Primroses that 
require it. 

I still retain my affection for a pretty little 


flower—the double Daisy, often to be seen in | 


children's gardens. Some of the newer 
varieties, Alice, pale pink, frilled, Dresden 
China, Sèvres, and the older deep crimson-red 
and large double white, are all used in my 
garden, especially as edgings to beds contain- 
ing bulbs. Their only need is to be kept from 
the very hot midsummer sun—which means 
simply planting for a time in a border with a 
north aspect. 
* wee modest crimson-tipped flower." 
does certainly spoil the look of the. green 
velvet turf, but is in itself very beautiful. 
The Swan River Daisy, a hardy регеп- 
nial, is rather nice, like our common 
Daisy, with taller branching stems. There is 
still another variety, called Hen 5 
nnd Chickens, sometimes to be 
met with in old cottage gardens, 
the tiny flowerets appearing from 
underneath the  pink-and-white : 
double blossoms. А pretty May- 
flowering perennial is the Glo 
Flower (Trollius europzus). Its 
soft yellow ball-shaped blossoms 
are ve retty. It grows wild in 
the pore of Bn land in West- 
morland and in Scotland, where 
its name, ‘“‘Lucken Gowan,” is 
familiar amongst the  peasants. 
There are a beautiful deep orange 
variety (Trollius asiaticus) and a 
yale straw colour in cultivation, 

th additions of value to the 
herbaceous border. 

М. SAUNDERS Knox GORE. 
Belleek Manor. 


AMERICAN COWSLIP (DODE- 
CATHEON). 


A BEAUTIFUL genus of the Prim- 
rose family, all perennial and 
natives of North America, where 
they are called Shooting Stars. 
They are worthy of much more 
extended cultivation in this coun- 
try, being all perfectly hardy, 
requiring only a cool situation and 
light, loamy soil. The nature of 
the latter is, however, of but small 
importance, as they grow almost 
as freely in peat or leaf-mould as 
they do in loam. Situation is the 
principal point in their cultiva- 
tion. In borders where Primulas and Soldan- 
ellas thrive, Dodecatheons will be found to soon 
establish themselves, and in spring to form 
lovely and attractive objects. All the species 
and varieties grow freely in sandy loam, and 
soon form large tufts, which require dividing 
every third or fourth year. The best time for 
transplanting them is the latter end of January 
or the beginning of February, when the roots 
are becoming active. Care must be taken not 
to divide them into too small pieces, as, in that 
case, there is danger of losing the plants while 
in a weakly condition. All may be easily raised 
from seed. 

D. CLEVELANDI has rich violet flowers borne 
on stout stems. 

D. HENDERSONI.— This deserves a place in 
the rock garden. Tt is a distinct and beautiful 
species, with rich, deep rose-coloured flowers, 
and is a free grower and bloomer. 

ENTIRE-LEAVED AMERICAN CowsrtP (D. in- 
tegrifolium). — A lovely and gaily-coloured 
flower, deep rosy-crimson, the base of each 
petal white, springing from a yellow and 
dark orange cup, and appearing in May on 
stems from 4 inches to 6 inches high. The 
leaves are much smaller than those of D. 
Meadia, oval, and quite entire. It is a gem 
for the rock garden, and is easily grown in pots 
placed in the open air in some sheltered and 


Now is| 


Some gardeners despise the ' 
It | 
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half-shady spot during summer, and kept in 
shallow cold írames during winter. Strong, 
well-established plants of this produce abun- 
dance of seed, which should be sown imme- 
diately it is gathered. 

GIANT AMERICAN CowsLiP. (D. Jeffreyanum). 
—A stout kind, which grows more than 2 feet 
high in good soil. It has longer and thicker 
leaves than D. Meadia, and very strong and 
conspicuous reddish midribs, the flower being 
like that of the old kind, except that it is some- 
what larger and darker in colour. It thrives 
best in а warm and sheltered spot, where its 
great leaves may not be broken by high winds. 
Syn. D. lancifolium. 


AMERICAN CowsriP (D. Meadia) is a bright» 
graceful, and hardy plant. Its flowers are 
supported on umbels on straight, slender stems, 
from 10 inches to 16 inches high, each flower 
drooping elegantly, the sed oa petals spring- 
ing up vertically from the pointed centre 
of the flower, much as those of the common 
Cyclamens do. It loves a rich, light loam, 
and is one of the most suitable plants for 
the rock garden, well-arranged mixed borders, 
or on the fringes of S8 of American 
plants. In many deep, light loams the plant 
flourishes without any preparation, but where a 
place is prepared for it, as is often necessary, it 





Dodecatheon Meadia var. La Grandesse. From flowers 


is very desirable to add plenty of leaf-mould. , 
In a somewhat shaded and sheltered position it | 
attains its greatest size and beauty, though it ' 
often thrives in exposed borders, and is best 
increased by division when the plants die down | 
in autumn. When seed is sown, it should be | 
soon after it is gathered. Of this there are | 
numbers of pretty and distinct varieties, | 
differing more or less in size of flower, colour, 
and height of plant. Among the best of these 
may be mentioned: D. album, fine white, | 
giganteum, elegans, very fine deep rose flowers, ' 
splendidum, violaceum, and La Grandesse, 
which we figure to-day. This, which was 
iven an award of merit when shown at the 
emple this year, has large pure white flowers 
with a dark eye. D. californicum, thought by 
some to be à species, is, probably, only a 
variety of D. Meadia. It is, however, a dis- | 
tinct and pretty plant, and worth growing. 


SAXIFRAGA COTYLEDON. 

(REPLY то **SEABIRD.") | 
Few plants probably inthislargeand comprehen- , 
sive genus, than this and its variety, pyramidalis, 
when well grown and in flower, are more 
beautiful. The flowering spike in good speci- | 
mens is about 18 inches high, 9 inches or 
12 inches wide at the base, and, terminating in | 
a fine point, forms a complete pyramid of its 








ure white, faintly-pink spotted flowers. 
Vhether in the rock garden or in pots, the 
plant is not only showy, but very handsome when 
its flowering is at its best. It has to be stated, 
however, that the flowering rosette perishes 
when flowering is over, so that no reader of 
this note may consider Һе has not rightly 
t the plant prior. As a sort of solatium, 
however, there appears at the base, while the 
flowering rosette is still developing to its final 
stage, a series of small rosettes or offshoots 
encircling the parent plant, and emerging from 
the lowest leaves. These embryo plants, as we 
may call them, are attached j^ a 2-inch or 
3-inch petiole or stalk to the parent rosette, 
and in due time may send out root-fibres into 
the soil. The detaching of these youngsters 
will not only aid a fuller development of the 
parent, but, in like manner, the young plante 
will develop more freely when sep: and 
rooted apart. It is by this means that the 
stock of this fine plant is not only maintained, 
but largely inc To grow these young 
plants into flowering specimens 18 a question of 
about two years, or less with those of large 
size. It should be always borne in mind that 
the fullest development of the rosette in these 
plants has its equivalent at flowering timê, and 
the two will ever be in due proportion. 





sent by Messrs. Wallace & Co., Colchester. 


As to treating these young plants, I knowof 
no better way than pricking off in a bed of pure 
sand, or sand and finely-ground mortar or brick 
rubbish. Dibbled out in such a bed with a 
frame light over all, the young plants will 
certainly make better headway than in boxes 
or pans, and are more easily watered and 


otherwise attended to. Planted at 6 inches ` 


apart these young plants will be safe for one 
season, at the end of which time they may be 
sized and potted, or grouped in the rock- 
garden. As a pot plant, loam, sand, old 
mortar, or broken brick should be used, 
always without manure. The plant is quite 
vigorous in growth, and in place of manure 
would appear to delight most in pure sand. 
Indeed, in moist sand the test and quickest 
development ensues, and the larger the rosettes 
the finer will be the pyramid of white Ed 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wall plants.—Many things find a home 
on old walls, and when once established they 
make а brave show with each succeeding уезг, 
but I have seldom seen anything so effective аза 
recess in a corner of one of our walls, At à 
heightof 12 feet from the ground there is a ledge, 
then another straight piece of wall, and з 
coping. Оп this ledge just at present a mix- 
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ture of Campanula persicifolia cwrulea and 
Corydalis lutea is a most charming sight. The 
Campanula is vigorous, the spikes being quite 


2 feet high, and the huge masses of Corydalis 
me к it, and also drop over the ledge.— 


Long-spurred Columbines.—It is a good many 
years since 1 first ventured to send to the Editor of 
GARDENING the results of an effort to raise a stock of long- 
spurred Columbines. The grace of these flowers and their 
wealth of colour and beauty continue to attract me, and I 
send once more a variety of bloom for the Editor's 
inspection. For the first time I have got this year two 
pants with pure white flowers, which please me. I send 
six or eight blooms from as many different plants, but the 

two largest blooms please me best. 1 distinguish between 

a true natural white flower and one which has a streak or 
tinge of pink or other colour in it, and I wonder whether 
many other growers have succeeded in getting a true 
longz-spurred white bloom. I have a fondness for delicate 
shades of colour, such as the soft pinks and yellows ; but 
I have not sent any blooms of chrysantha or its offspring, 
as they are later than other sorts, and not yet in bloom in 
my garden. From some plants covered with very small 
flowers perfectly formed, I send a few, and having only 


taken one bloom from the same plant, there will be found | 


some difference, I think, in size, form, or shade between 
those sent.—J. С. ROBERTSON, Rayne Free Manse, 
Warthill, Aberdeen. 


[Perhaps these are the flowers of all others 
that travel the worst—they literally fall to 
pieces ; but, in spite of that, we were 
verymuch struck by the beauty of 
many of those sent, among which 
the -spurred and the Californian 
kinds are very evident. Beautiful, 
however, some of them are, and some 
1 resemble the Rocky Mountain 
and no doubt the white one 



























з а very handsome one in the 
1t would be ditli- 





"hardy plant lovers; but, 
ll, we doubt if any of them 
Lin beauty the wild species 
antha, few of which, how- 
in. general cultivation. Of 
common wild chrysantha of 
country there is hardly any- 
surpass its white form in 
d vigour. The true wild 
r common Aquilegia is 
seeing and well worth 
e hope the Rev. Mr. 
will succeed in establish- 
es of these hybrids, which 
sed from seed or other- 


ating Pinks. — The 
une and early July are as 
е as any for increasing by 
pipings the many varieties 
den Pink. Fragrant and 
for the most part, and ever 
it is not possible to have 

gs too abundantly in any 
gi n not a few instances the 
old-fashioned piping is still used, 
though I prefer the ordinary heel cut- 
ting as making the more bushy plant 
in less time. Both kinds may be 
rooted almost to 100 percent. The 
piping is simply the young heart 
row pulled from the shoot, the 
heel cutting embracing the whole 
of the current growth, which may be taken 
in the right hand and torn from the parent 
shoot by means of a sharp downward pull. 
No preparation of the cutting is at all neces- 
sary, and if inserted in a cold- frame in 
sandy soil roots will be formed in about a 
month. So soon as it is seen that the heart 
growth is starting the lights may be removed 
and preparations made for planting out. By 
the end of August such cuttings as I have in 
mind will have made excellent plants. If 
planted as soon as possible after rooting, fine 
sturdy plants result for flowering well in the 
coming spring. —E. J. 

а Pansies and Pansies from 
Rothesay.—-lhe value of the Tufted Pansy 
for the flower garden is now well known. No 
flower makes a garden look brighter, and with 
care the plants may be had in bloom from 
April to October, and even longer. In the 
South of England they are often in hot, dry 
summers very disappointing, as the plants die 
off suddenly, and thus leave unsightly gaps in 
the beds. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. send us from 
Rothesay a beautiful gathering of all the best 
Pansies, with their many and curious markings, 
as also some very fine Tufted Pansies, including 















General B. Powell, a handsome orange-yellow 
rayless self; David Simpson, lavender, the 
petals heavily marked with many shades of 
purplish-crimson ; Ada Anderson, upper petals 
white, with broad band of pinkish lavender; 
lower petals white, also banded with lavender ; 
Bethea, pure white, flowers lightly rayed ; 
Jessie R. Arbuckle, rosy-purple self, deeper in 
the centre of the flower; Maggie Smott, soft 
mauve; Mrs. C. McPhail, a rosy-tinted helio- 


trope, centre of the flower pale violet; and | 


Mrs. J. McRae, a pure white, rayless flower. 
Brompton Stocks.—We are sometimes 


told that Brompton Stocks have had their day, | 


that they cannot be depended upon to bloom, 
and that, if one is at all successful with them, 
they are stiff and formal. I would like to point 
out that although they are not extensively 
grown, it is often because they are misunder- 
stood, and with not a few who plant out Pelar- 


oniums, etc., the Stocks are in the way in | 
It is, of course, obvious that | 


ay and June. 
in a severe winter, in cold, damp localities, 
they will not bloom freely, but in a mild winter 


like the past, and under sheltering walls, one | 


may cut many sweet spikes. As to their stiff 





ORCHIDS, 


ONCIDIUM CONCOLOR. 


THE pretty yellow blossoms of this Oncidium 
are among the most ornamental in the genus, 
notwithstanding the plant only grows а few 
inches high. On the strongest plants the bulbs 
seldom exceed 2 inches in height, yet from these 
a spike springs over a foot in length, densely 
packed with large flowers. Though not a 
difficult plant to grow, it is one that when 
received in good condition every endeavour 
should be made to keep it so. One get the 
pseudo-bulbs badly shrivelled from over-flower- 
ing or lack of moisture, and it will not be an 
easy matter to bring them back to health ; but 
when well situated and thoroughly healthy it 
is the cultivator's own fault if he does not keep 
it in health and increase its size. Though a 
native of Brazil, it is found naturally at con- 
siderable elevations upon the Organ Mountains; 
consequently, cool and moist conditions all the 
year round suit it best. One thing that all 
these cool Oncidiums detest is a dry or 
draughty house. Air they delight in—must 





Oncidium concolor. 


habit, Isubmit that we cannot afford to criticise 
blossoms that are so fragrant in the early year. 


Gro Amaryllis.—Some time ago I read an 
article in GARDENING as to cultivating Amaryllis, and I 
enclose rough photo showing a well-grown Amaryllis that 
I have had for some years, and cultivated in a totally 
different way—i.e., it is never allowed to die down, the 
foliage being always kept green. I have found that if 
the foliage is allowed to rot off the plant does not flower 
nearly so well. The plant is repotted in a larger-sized 

t as required. I may add that the plant has never 

ad heat, and, in fact, has stood several degrees of frost, 
has flowered every year for fifteen years, and is a brilliant 
crimson (more than scarlet). —A. Т. G. S. BEADWELL, Major. 

[Your letter and photo have puzzled us much, 
for the plant represented is very like the 
Barbados Lily (Amaryllis equestris), but we 
have always found it to go to rest in the 
winter, while, being a native of the West 
Indies, a certain amount of heat is necessary to 
its well-doing. The colour of the flower, too, 
is a lighter scarlet than you describe. The 
foliage in the photo suggests Vallota purpurea, 
which agrees with your plant in being ever- 
green, but the flower is regular in shape, and 
the e different from that represented. The 
whole matter is decidedly interesting, and if 
you will kindly send us a leaf and flower we 
will then name it for you.] 





have—but the currents of air must be regular 
and tempered by moisture. Perhaps the best 
of all positions is one not far from a ventilator 
in the roof, where the air currents rustle the 
foliage as if moved by the touch, and in a house 
that never rises much above 70 degs. in summer 
or falls below 50 degs. in winter. The roots are 
of medium strength, but are not ambitious in 
leaving their pot or basket, preferring rather to 
coil around the lumps of charcoaland crocks that 
are mixed with the peat and Moss given as 
compost. A little only of this is required, from 
an inch in thickness for the smaller plants, to 
1} inches ог so for the larger ones. But let the 
material be the best at command, as it does 
not like disturbance. Once in two years is 
often enough to repot or rebasket, but if the 
surface seems at all sour in the intervenin 

season let a little of 16 be removed and replacec 

with new. Care is needed in Док this, especi- 
ally around the new pseudo-bulbs, for if the 
young roots are damaged or broken much 
horê barm will be done to the plants than the 
top-dressing does good. After disturbance, 
keep the roots well on the dry side for a time, 
but load the atmosphere with moisture. Keep 
this up all the year round, and when new roots 
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have formed and the plants are again estab- 
lished water may again be freely applied. 
Healthy plants are not, as a rule, troubled 
much by insects, as they grow under conditions 
uncongenial to the latter. Should white scale 
put in an appearance, lose no time in effecting 
a clearance of them by carefully sponging the 
plants time after time until all the insects are 
destroyed. 


ROSHS. 


TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 


THE idea as to Tea Roses being more tender 
than the Hybrid Perpetuals is now quite 
exploded. ith such a vast number of 
varieties it is, of course, easy to choose a few 
from each section which would seem to refute 
this idea. Teas and Noisettes commence to 

row earlier than the others, and also keep on 

ei in the season. Under these Nae Pay regia 

they naturally get more ni , both by spring 
and autumn frosts, than te brid Perpetuals. 
This has given rise to the impression that the 
are tender. Hybrid Perpetuals not only break 
later, but they ripen later as well, and are 
often fit to dig for transplanting and potting 
by the end of September, a time when the 
Teas and Noisettes are invariably in full 
growth. Throughout the whole season this 
section yields an almost uninterrupted supply 
of flowers ; almost before one crop is realised 
another is in the bud ready to expand, and 
while no blooms are upon the plants the young 
foliage, when clean and free fron mildew, is in 
itself a charming and satisfying feature. We 
cannot do without the Hybrid Perpetuals, but 
we could far less do without the Teas and 
Noisettes. In the former class we alone find 
those deep-scarlet, velvety-crimson, and maroon 
shades, many of which have a most deliciously 
cool and sweet fragrance peculiarly their own. 
But a Hybrid Perpetual, with very few 
exceptions, will not yield one fourth of 
the bloom produced by a Tea or Noisette. 
A further point in favour of the classes 
now under notice is their freedom from red- 
rust. Although grown side by side and 
under exactly the same treatment, Hybrid 
Perpetuals are often entirely denuded of their 
leaves and bloom while the Teas are in full 
growth and flower. This disease—red-rust—is 
very puzzling and mysterious. One season it is 
not at all troublesome; another, and as far as 
we can judge almost parallel year throughout, 
we find it so disastrous as to practically ruin 
all chances of a second crop of Bloom from the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Another strange pecu- 
liarity is its attacking the so-called Hybrid 
Teas—i.e., the results of a cross between а Tea 
and Hybrid Perpetual. It affects these almost, 
if not quite, as much as it does the true Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

Of late years there has been a good deal 
of colour introduced into the Teas. While 
under the impression that deep-coloured Teas 
considerably detract from the charms of a 
collection, it is certainly pleasing to see a good 
prospect of ultimately securing a race of deep- 
red Roses having the useful traits of the Teas 
and Noisettes, blooming so freely and con- 
tinuously, with an absolute exemption from red- 
rust. 

Nor do we find the great benefits of Teas 
and Noisettes in the open alone. Under glass 
they are equally as far in advance of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals for general usefulness and the 
production of cut flowers. Indeed, many of our 
finest Teas and Noisettes are seldom seen to 
much advantage unless under cool nhouse 
culture. Take the grandest of yellow Roses, 
Maréchal Niel, for example. How very seldom 
do we see this in perfection when growing in 
the open air. La Boule d’Or, Etoile de Lyon, 
and others of similarly double and globular 
form are also made much more serviceable with 
a little glass protection. Not on account of 
tenderness in any way, but because they are 
so double, that unless we ure favoured with a 
hot and dry summer, only a small number of 
these extra double varieties are able to open 
into perfect blooms. A slight shower or even 
a heavy dew is quite sufficient to ruin the 
flower at any point after the buds begin to 
expand. 

Some Tras vary somewhat in colour when 
grown under glass to what the same variety 
presents under open-air treatment. If forced 





in any way or slightly over-shaded, we lose the 
most charming part of their colours—viz., the 
freshness and depth of bronzy salmon and 
yellow found in the centre of many varieties 
when grown in full sunshine and assisted by 
the cooling influence of night air. Other 
varieties lose the charming rosy tints found on 
the outside of their petals when grown out-of- 
doors, very seldom faving these tints under 
glass. Early in the summer and late in the 
autumn are the two seasons when Tea-scented 
and Noisette Roses bring their most useful 
points more prominently before us. As climbers 
or pillar Roses they are grand, while for 
supplying a choice variety of button-holes no 
other flower can be compared to them. Far 
greater improvements have been made in this 
than in any other section of Roses. A most 
convincing proof of this lies in the fact of the 
classes for them at Rose exhibitions being 
almost annually increased. 

Боп. —16 matters very little what soil the 
Teas are grown in, they being equally at home 
in a dry sandy soil and in almost a stiff clay. 
The only difference would be to have them 
worked upon the seedling Brier for light soils, 
and the cutting Brier, or short hedge Brier, for 
stiff, clayey soils, It must also be borne in 
mind that a Rose worked on the seedling Brier 
and transplanted, necessarily has its roots 
damaged and cut sufliciently to rob them of 
much of their seedling and deep-rooting charac- 
ter. In fact, a transplanted seedling differs 
but little from a struck or cutting Brier stock. 
Therefore, prick out the young seedlings 
where they are to remain and. work the Roses 
upon them, thus doing away with the necessity 
of transplanting at a stage when the roots 
should really be at a considerable depth in the 
soil. Depth of root in a light loam is a con- 
siderable advantage, especially during a dry 
season. Ina stiff and naturally colder soil the 
roots will do much better nearer the surface, 
and as cutting Briers have a greater tendency 
to root in this direction, plants worked upon 
this stock аге the most suitable. The shorter 
growing Teas, especially if they possess a droop- 
ing tendency like Niphetos, Souvenir d'un Ami, 
Mme. Bravy, and others do well upon the 
hedge Brier. When these are about 1 foot to 
2 feet high Roses do remarkably well upon 
them, and they are kept just sufliciently 
off the ground to be clear of dirt during 
rainy or stormy weather. It is most disap- 
pointing to have a fine crop of bloom quite spoilt 
by a heavy thunderstorm. Тһе quality and 
weight of the blooms will not suffer from the 
Roses being grown on the short hedge Brier ; 
indeed, many of the finest blooms may be cut 
from plants worked upon this stock. 

The Brier is by no means the only stock 
suitable for Tea and Noisette Roses. The 
Polyantha is coming much into favour. 
Dundee Rambler and other strong growers may 
also be struck and used as stocks. The De la 
Grifferaie is much in favour for Gloire de Dijon, 
William Allen Richardson, and Maréchal Niel. 
These and similar varieties grown under glass 
do better on the De la Grifferaie stock, and are 
less subject to canker. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Liberty.—This comparatively new Rose is 
giving а good account of itself, and is all that the raisers 
Stated concerning it at the time it was sent out. It must 
rank as one of the best of the Hybrid Teas. I have to-day 
(June 22nd), cut my first blooms. Ihave every confidence 
in recommending it as a grand Rose.—W. D. 


Rose Perle des Neiges.—The autumn-flowerin 

Rambler, named Perle des Neiges, was well represen 

at the Temple, and received an award of merit. There is 
a resemblance in blossom to Aimée Vibert, but the 
clusters are produced in a more erect, manner, somewhat 
after the style of Mme. d'Arblay. Pot plants of Perle des 
Neiges flowered twice last season, so that its perpetual 
character seems assured, and Judging from the fine 
pae of blossom, this variety will be a favourite.— 

А. 


A beautiful new Rambler Бове. — 
In the group of Roses which Messrs. W. Paul 
and Son, of Waltham Cross, staged at the 
Temple Show, there were many interesting 
novelties in Roses, including Gay. The 
cut sprays did not pourtray the habit of the 
plant, but I understand the growth is as 
vigorous as that of Crimson Rambler, the wood 
and foliage more nearly resembling those of 
Dorothy Perkins. Apparently it is an improve- 
ment on this in length of spray, and the 
flowers are larger and the colour about two 
shades deeper. If this Rose blossoms as freely 


аз Dorothy Perkins it will supersede it 
entirely, and it must become a great favourite, 


The Altai Rose (Rosa spinosissima 
var. altaica). — Few among our early. 
flowering wild Roses are of greater beauty 
than the Altai Rose (К. spinosissima, occa- 
sionally called grandiflora), & lovely single 
creamy-white Rose, which has been lowering 
better than usual this season. It used to be 
gem in the rock-garden and elsewhere at 

ew, while it is nlso & favourite Rose in the 
Glasnevin collection, besides being appreciated 
in many places where these charming wild 
Roses are appreciated. There are many 
gardens where such a Rose would be admired; 
while for the many informal ways of planting 
flowers, such as in wild gardens, few Roses are 
more suitable, and few would give mor 
poe when established. Like the native 

urnet, or Scotch Rose, it is of the easiest 
culture, thriving in places where the greater 
number of the garden Roses would be starved 
and unsatisfactory. Larger in all its parts than 
the Burnet Rose its flowers are of great beauty 
and most delightful when its branches are 
crowded with the pretty flowers from 2 inches 
to 3 inches and more across. It is perfectly 
hardy.—S. Arnott, Carsethorn, by Dumfries, 
У. В. 


National Rose Society's schedule. 
—It seems strange, seeing the importance of 
the Wichuriana group of Roses, that no pre 
vision is made by a society, calling itsel 
National, for the display of a collection ‘ûf 
these Roses grown in pots so as to show of 
their special beauty. It may be said that i 
are admissible in the garden Roses, but 
maintain that the bunching method usually 
adopted in these exhibits is inimical to the 
graceful display such Roses are capable of. 
Take for instance Dorothy Perkins. is Rose 
gained its popularity from the pot-grown 
specimens exhibited at the Temple Show. 
Now it would be quite as feasible to have such 
specimens at the July Show by poca АЧ 
different treatment, and no one can say but 
that such pes would add a charm and dignity 
to an exhibition composed mainly of cut speci- 
mens. I should like to see prizes offered for 
all the various groups of Roses, such as fora 
collection of Mosses, another for Кирова, 
and another for Polyantha. I feel certain this 
would stimulate the culture of these worthy 
groups, and, moreover, much disappointment 
would be saved by the visitors seeing for Шеш’ 
selves the Roses of which, perhaps, glowing 
catalogue descriptions have led them to expect 
something superior to what they find. —Rosa. 


Rose Claire Jacquier.—It is a pity this 
lovely fast-growing Rose is not quite hardy, or 
it would eclipse in colour and beautiful forma- 
tion of bud such kinds as Aglaia and Electra. 
It is remarkable how freely young plants ure 
flowering this year. I have some on the De ls 
Grifferaie stock, two years old and pruned back 
to about 3 feet from ће ground. They are just 
now (June 20) a mass of bloom; the lovely pale 
orange-yellow buds mingled with the nearly 
white open flowers, which are produced in fine 
trusses, are quite a picture. We have none 
too many yellow, orange, or cream-coloured 
Roses in either Rambler or low-growing kinds, 
whereas white, red, and pink abound in al 
groups. A very interesting plantation of 
cream, yellow, and orange- coloured Roses 
could be made by mingling together in one 
large bed such kinds as blossom simultaneously. 
For instance, Claire Jacquier in centre against 
some 8-feet to 10-feet large poles. Around 
these pillars, 5 feet to 6 feet high of Aglaia, 
the growths being bent from the top of the 
stakes and attached to the next pillar, forming 
small arches. The object of this is to induce а 
freer blooming of this variety. Another group- 
ing with the really charming Wichuriana 
Alberic Barbier would give, by the aid of its 
beautiful glistening foliage and milky white 
flowers, with numbers of pale yellow buds, 8 
lovely contrast to the Aglaia, Ап outer 
plantation of the popular variety Electra; 
these as recumbent bushes would complete # 
bed of Roses at once novel and at same time 
useful for an early June ару, Naturally, 
being summer biooming only, such a bed 
should not be situated in a too prominent 
position, and yet the effect would be too 
to be relegàted. to the background. —Rosa. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


ERICA VENTRICOSA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 


No Heaths form such compact, bushy plants as 
does the ventricosa section, and their culture 
cannot in any way be considered difficult. 
They can be had in flower from March to July | 
by the selection of the best varieties, whilst 
individually they last in good condition for 
many weeks. They are rendered all the more 
valuable by reason of the very pleasing colour 
of the flowers, from French white through 
various shades of pink and red with slight 
markings of purple, and are very useful for 
vases in the house as well as for the conserva- 
tory. For cutting, the flowers cannot be 
recommended. As specimens or half-specimens 
they are handsome plants, being frequently 
seen in the exhibits of flowering plants during 
May and June, the two months when they are 
at their best. For these purposes ventricosa 
coccinea minor 1з most sought after for the | 





еашіег shows, but the choicer kind, and 
. one which carries more weight with it 





when in its best form is E. ventricosa 
. magnifica, whilst v. grandiflora is also a fine 
variety. One of the latest as well as one of 
the prettiest, too, is v. Bothwelliana, with 
pale soft pink flowers, and of more. erect 
growth than some. Тһе best time to purchase 
a fresh stock is during the spring months just 
as the plants are coming into flower, when the 
varieties, as regards their several colours, can 
be chosen according to one's taste. In other 
respects it is also the best time for the plants 





to change hands, both as regards their imme- 
diate flowering and their future well-being. 
Criture.—Their culture does not differ 
materially from that of other members of the 
family, which are of moderately даек growth. 
As compared with E. hyemalis, E. Wil- 
moreana, and other rapid growers, the treat- 
ment accorded to them must differ somewhat, 
chiefly in respect to pruning. The ventricosa 
Heaths will not bear the knife to the same 
extent as those just named, whilst the cool 
treatment at all times is the safest, it bein 
borne in mind that E. hyemalis may be sta: 
into fresh wth in moderate warmth in the 
spring. е ventricosa section should only be 
lightly pruned ; some sorts even hardly need | 





this as, for instance, v. alba and v. coccinea | 
minor, these being of compact growth ; others | 


which grow more freely should have the tops 
of the shoots taken off after flowering, but 
never too low down 
wood. A deal may be done in regulating 
the от by a judicious finger - and - 
thumb pinching during growth where such 
is found to be necessary. At no time should 


the plants be crowded together so as to injure | 


the lower parts of each plant, thus spoiling 
their after good appearance. The Heaths of 
the ventricosa section being of dense, bushy 
growth, overcrowding is decidedly prejudicial 
to them, engendering mildew, one of the worst 
of all enemies to Heaths. In lofty houses 
small or medium-sized plants may stood 
upon shelves through the dull season of the 
year, for so long as they do not get actually 
caught by frost they will not come to any 
harm. With respect to 

WATERING, they need about the same treat- 
ment as E. Cavendishiana and other mode- 
rately quick growers. It weakens them if 
they sutfer from drought, more particularly 
from the early stage of bud development on- 


into the mature | 


E. v. Bothwelliana is the best late kind ; it is of 
free growth and makes a handsome specimen. 
E. ventricosa magnifica with deep rosy-pink 
flowers of large size, is one of the finest Heaths 
in cultivation. E. v. grandiflora is a valuable 
sort, the flowers large, and of a deeper colour 
than those of the preceding. E. v. densa 
carnea should be included for its colour, a pale 
flesh, being also a compact plant. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 





| Liliums diseased. —The leaves of my Liliums are 

| dropping off from some disease. I enclose some for your 

| inspection. The plants have not yet flowered, and are 

| under glass with an average temperature of 60 degs. 
| Please let me know what is the matter?—J. W. M. 

[Your Lilies are attacked by a fungus (Bot- 

| rytis cinerea), which, known popularly as the 

| Lily disease, is playing great havoc throughout 

the country with IL. auratum, L. candidum, 

| and, in a less degree, with many other species. 

Plants in a debilitated state fall a prey to this 

| disease much more readily than those in robust 

health, and yours, being so much weakened by 

| the great heat (for Lilies) in which they have 

been growing, naturally suffer severely directly 





Erica ventricosa. 


ward to the mature flower. It is safer to err 
on the side of small pots than the other 
extreme of large ones. As regards pottin 
when needed, the best time is just as fres 
rowth commences after flowering, using the 
Beat peat, that of a hard and fibrous texture 
being preferred. Through the summer, in all 
favourable localities in the south, the plants 
will do best if stood out-of-doors. Further 
north it would be desirable to have them in 
its where the lights can be taken off, and even 
kopt off during favourable spells of summer 
weather. Mildew is liable to attack them even 
during the summer months, the most likely 
time Teine when the weather is cooler than 
usual in conjunction with moisture beyond the 
average, or, with an easterly wind blowing. 
Under good management but little staking is 
needed ; this is a decided boon as compared 
with those kinds of slender growth. 
VARIETIES.—-E. v. coccinea minor makes one 
of the best decorative sorts when small, being 
of slower growth and compact habit, invariably 
flowering well. E. v. alba is valuable as the only 
really white (or, strictly speaking, French- 
white) variety ; this also is a compact plant 
and a good companion to the preceding. 


they are attacked. Lilies when grown under 
glass need only the temperature of n cool 
greenhouse, the principal object of such pro- 
tection being to shield them from the cutting 
winds of spring and to prevent the soil getting 
too wet till the roots are well established. In 
the state yours are, judging by the leaves, the 
only remedy is to burn them, as if thrown 
away the spores will increase and effect a 
lodgment on any other Lily within reach. ] 


Begonias.—I have raised about fifty Begonias 
(tuberous) from seed. They are now in thumb-pots with 
leaves about }-inch across, and are too small to bed out. 
How shall I proceed with them? Any information will 
be welcome, as I have not grown Begonias before. My 
greenhouse I usually keep for Tomatoes during the 
summer, and there will not be too much room to spare 
for many pots.—A. C. 

[Pot the plants on as they need it. Equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand, form a very suitable compost for Bego- 
nias. Drain the pots with a few broken crocks, 
and pot moderately firm, keeping the tuber 
just below the surface of the soil. Give suffi- 
cient water to keep the soil slightly moist till 
the young shoots are pushed up, when an in- 
creased supply must be given. A greenhouse 
stage is a very suitable position for them, 
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.When the roots reach the side of the pots, and 
before they are too much matted together, 
they must be repotted into pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter, according to the vigour 
of the plants. These will be large enough the 
first, season, the strength of the plants being 
maintained after the pots get full of roots by 
occasional doses of liquid-manure.] 


Coronilla glauca.—This plant, of which 
an illustration was given on page 201, is a most 
valuable outdoor subject in the south-west, 
being perfectly hardy in that district, and, 
flowering in November, December, and January, 
its bright yellow is especially welcome. In the 
darkest days of the year it may be seen 
brightening cottage plots and large private 
gardens with its clear gold, while in some 
nurseries numbers of plants are grown that 
present a sheet of yellow in late November. То 
show how common it is in the south-west, I 
may mention that a thousand flowering sprays 
being required for the purpose of a lecture in 
London during the month of December, a 
friend had no difficulty in procuring the number 
from plants growing in the open air in his own 
immediate neighbourhood.—-S. W. Е. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Table plants.—Plants in medium-sized 
pots are always useful to the one who does 
much in the way of table decoration, or who 
seeks to keep his windows gay during the year. 
In the summer it is not a ditiicult matter to 
have a supply of plants, but in the autumn and 
winter there is often a dearth of those that are 
suitable. The present, therefore, is the time 
to consider what may be done to get together 
u stock. In fine-foliaged plants, Aralias, 
Grevilleas, Ficus, and Anthericums, Coleuses 
(for autumn), Aspidistras, and Ferns will be 
found useful. Pots of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums will help to brighten windows 
and tables. With a greenhouse there will be 
no difficulty in getting together such things as 
Primulas and Cyclamens for winter blooming, 
and, if sown now, one could scarcely have a 
sweeter-scented thing than Mignonette in a 
house. For spring, pot up in the autumn 
clumps of variegated Funkias and bulbs in 
variety.—TowNsMAN. 

Assisting Sweet Peas in mid-sea- 
son.—Considering their value for table decor- 
ation, it is desirable as far as is possible to 
prolong the oa UAE d period of Sweet Peas, 
and this is best done by continuing to gather 
the flowers as soon as they are ready, instead 
of, as is sometimes done, permitting the old 
flowers to remain and seed-pods to form. 
Nothing stops blooming so much as neglecting 
to gather flowers, and, if they are not wanted 
for decoration when they are ready, it is 
advisable to cut them off and so make way for 
the development of others. After the first 
flush of flowers there is sometimes a falling-off 
in quantity, and this is noticed if the soil is of 
poor quality. It is just then when the value 
of stimulants is most appreciated, and a mulch- 
ing of rotted manure and loam over the roots, 
and a few waterings from the manure-tub, or a 
little fertiliser placed in the can will often give 
good results їп a short time, and, in fact, 
infuse into plants new life. The time fora 
** pick-me-up” of this sort to be given is now, 
when half-way through the season, as it is 
much better to look after them now than leave 
the matter until the plants are three parts 
worn out. —LEAHURST. 

Attention to window plants.—We 
often hear the sunny window spoken of as 
being an ideal place for certain subjects, and 
that is true; but it should also be borne in mind 
that in windows which are exposed to the sun 
for the greater part of the day, plants are 
sooner spent, and unless some shade is afforded 
one cannot expect to be entirely successful 
with them. Then again, fine-leaved plants 
soon lose the healthy colour so desirable if they 
are exposed to muchsun. Sometimesa change 
from one room to another has a good effect. 
Standing them out-of-doors for & few hours 
occasionally, sponging the foliage, and afford- 
ing stimulants now and then, are details which 
those who have window plants under their 
charge will do well to attend to. Of course, 
with some, a few weeks of greenhouse treat- 
ment often work wonders.—DERrv. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Assisting Chrysanthemums in 
pots.—Although, as is well known, there are 
many Chrysanthemums, in the ordinary course 
of things, which lose their leaves comparatively 
early in the season, and in the case of plants 
grown for the production of large blooms 


this is no great loss, but with those intended 


for home decoration it is better, if possible, to 


retain as much of the foliage as may be, as 
bare stems do not present a very inviting 
appearance in a house. A too early loss of 
foliage may with some sorts be guarded against 
by taking care that just now, when in the 
open, the pots are not packed too close 
together, and where large numbers are grown 
to leave sufticient space, so that one may get 
between the rows for the purpose of watering, 
etc. Now, when pots are getting full of roots 
one may use with much advantage liquid- 
manure, and a tub with a supply of such nutri- 
ment should be kept in some corner of the 
arden. The foliage may also be kept in a 
ealthy condition fora longer period where а 
bag of soot has been placed in the tub.— 
TowNsMAN, 


Late stopping and timing. — The 
closing days of June are very important in 
connection with the proper stopping and 
timing of Chrysanthemums intended for exhi- 
bition. Some few months ago we gave lists of 
different sorts, with the time for them to be 
stopped with the object of securing second 
crown-buds. It is just possible now that the 
first erown-buds may not in some instances 
develop at the'time best suited for the growers' 
requirements, and that one may have the buds 
develop at a convenient date in August it is 
necessary that some action should now be 
taken. Plants intended to flower on the 
second crown-buds, if they have not yet 
developed first crowns, should be pinched out, 
and the succeeding lateral shoots grown on 
with all vigour, This particularly applies to 
Japanese varieties, and the operation should be 
completed, if possible, before the end of the 
month. It is best to select the strongest of the 
shoots to grow on, that all the vigour of the 

lant may be concentrated on those retained. 
Under normal conditions, the second crown- 
buds, according to variety, may develop at any 
time between the second and last week in 
August, and, when this happens, the grower of 
exhibition flowers may have good reason to be 
pleased. Buds obtained at the period referred 
to invariably develop kindly, and ultimately 
produce blooms of good form and bright and 
lasting colour, and quite up to exhibition 
standard, —E. С. 





FERNS. 


HARDY FERNS FOR DECORATION. 


One often hears the complaint of such an 
amount of plants being required for indoor 
decoration, with the results consequent thereto 
of the plants being permanently injured, or so 
much crippled as to require careful treatment 
for some time to come. Now, if hardier 
plants as hardy Ferns were more used a deal of 
future trouble ànd annoyance would be saved. 
They are well suited for the purpose in many 
ways, and may be chosen in considerable 
quantities as to variety to suit given cases. 
There are those which always look best when 
placed upon the floor or sufficiently low to be 
looked down upon. For instance, the Poly- 
podiuma, the Lastreas, the Osmundas, and the 
arger forms of the Scolopendriums all look 
well when stood upon the floor. For vases and 
baskets there is always a good selection from 
amongst the following: Adiantum capillus- 
Veneris and A. pedatum, Allosorus crispus, the 
Aspleniums and Athyriums, Cystopteris bulbi- 
fera and C. fragilis, with the erested forms of 
Scolopendrium vulgare. A few of these may 
require for greater safety the protection of a 
cold-frame in winter, otherwise when the 

grow shabby in the autumn all that will be 
required is to plunge them in a bed of ashes, 
quite covering the pots. For this purpose a 
north aspect against a wall would be as suitable 
as any place that could be chosen. Неге they 
could remain until the first signs of growth are 
apparent in the spring when any needful 
attention in the way of potting or top-dressing 









could be seen to. It should be borne in mind 
that large pots are not in any case required, 
whilst if not so much over-watered during the 
summer as to cause injury to the roots, they 
would remain for some few years in the same 
pots. Loam, not too heavy, with leaf-soil and 
road-scrapings is a good mixture for them, 
potting being done pretty firmly. One great 
advantage in making use of these hardy Ferns 
is that they never need occupy any house room 
during the winter, neither, indeed, do they 
require it at other times, although probably 
they might be found useful even in the conser- 
vatories during the summer months. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 


BLACK SCAB OF POTATOES. 


Tuts disease was first observed in England i 
the autumn of 1900, having previously been 
reported on the Continent, whence it was 
probably imported with Potatoes into this 
country. "The following observations are based 
on a series of experiments conducted at Kew, 
on the behaviour of the parasite towards 
Potatoes, Beet, Mangold, Carrots, Turnips, and 
cereals. The “eyes” are the weak points 
through which the fungus first effects ап 
entrance into growing Potatoes. Once inside, 
the parasite causes the tissue of the Potato to 
grow very quiekly and abnormally at the point 
of infection, and as the fungus grows in the 
** flesh" its stimulating influence results їп 
formation of large, irregularly-shaped dik 
growths covered with small warts and wrinkles; 
and of a blackish colour. When infection 
occurs at several points, the entire surface @ 
the Potato is often covered with a rugged black 
scab, having prominent outgrowths here and 
there corresponding to the position of the 
““еуев.” When Potatoes are planted in soil 
containing the fungus, the young ‘ sprouts" 
are often attacked and converted into ги 
masses which check all further growth. 
this means the yield of the crop is red 
from the first; whereas those Potatoes that 
escape at first and grow normally have their 
produce destroyed in the manner described 
above. When land is once infected the parasite 
survives in the soil for at least two years, con- 
sequently Potatoes should not be planted where 
а diseased crop has recently been produced; 
neither should Beet nor Mangold follow a crop 
of diseased Potatoes, as both are liableto be 
attacked. On the other hand, Turnips, Carrots, 
or cereals, which are not attacked, may lé 
grown with safety on infected land, and theit 
cultivation should be continued until, by proper 
treatment, the parasite is starved out or 
destroyed. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES.— If seed Potatoes аге 
thoroughly well mixed with powdered sulphur, 
so that the “ eyes" are filled with the powder, 
the young ‘‘sprouts” are not attacked, even 
when the Potatoes are planted in soil known 
to be affected ; but under such conditions the 
young tubers are attacked. If the ‘‘sets” are 
treated as above, and the affected soil is also 
mixed with powdered sulphur, neither 
“sprouts " nor young tubers are attacked. lt 
would well repay the cost of material and labour 
if all Potatoes, after being well dried, wêrê 
treated with powdered sulphur before storing, 
as this substance prevents the development and 
spread of other diseases in addition to black 
scab. Quick-lime was found to be not quite so 
effective as powdered sulphur in "x 
immunity against the disease. Gas-lime mix 
with infected soil in November did not kill the 
fungus, because at this season of the year the 
fungus is present in the soil in the form oí very 
thick-walled resting-spores. On the other 
hand, if gas-lime is applied to infected soil in 
the spring, when the fungus has come out of 
its thick, protective covering, it is killed. In 
the case of infected land, a Tiberal dressing of 
gas-lime applied in May, and ploughed in ш 
June, would probably clear the land Winter 
ploughing with the object of exposing the 
hagas to frost is useless. A quantity of 
diseased Potatoes crushed and mixed with 
water were repeatedly frozen into a solid mass. 
This mass was afterwards mixed with soil in 
which Potatoes were planted, and the disea® 
was much more pronounced than in another 
experiment, where the infecting material 
remained in the laboratory throughout the 
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winter. This is nothing unusual; the resting- 
spores of other kinds of fungi are known to 
become more vigorous after having been 
exposed to severe cold. АП diseased Potatoes 
should be gathered and burned. Even if used 
as food for. pigs, etc., unless previously boiled, 
the spores will certainly be returned to the 
land. When Potatoes are badly attacked, the 
disease is unmistakable, and such would natur- 
ally not be planted ; but, among the examples 
sent to Kew for investigation, from . various 
parts of the country, some show only very 
slight traces of the disease, and it is due to the 
planting of such slightly diseased Potatoes, that 
. not only black scab, but also the older disease 
| caused by the Phytophthora are introduced to 
new localities. The earliest symptom of the 
presence of black scab is the brown colour and 
wrinkled appearance of the very youn 
“sprouts.” — Leaflet No. 105 Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. А 


TREES AND SHRU BS. 


THE OLEARIAS. 
Tue Olearias or Daisy-bushes comprise among 
their number some very handsome flowering 
shrubs that have proved particularly attrac- 
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те їп many а southern garden. Being natives 
oi Australia and New Zealand, however, they 
cannot be considered hardy, and are only 
suited to open-air culture in the warmer 
portions of the kingdom. The best known and 
liardiest is 
Ovrarta HASTI, from New Zealand. In the 

summer this shrub, which in some gardens has 
attained a height and breadth of 8 feet, isa 
mass of white with its countless small Daisy- 
like Bowers. ‘The leaves are small and tough, 
heing ovate in shape and about an inch in 
length, deep green above and white beneath. 

0. STELLULATA.—-This shrab is in gardenin 
dictionaries held to be synonymous with 
0. Gunnii, but Mr. W. E. Gumbleton, who has 
made a special study of the Olearia, says that 
it is quite distinct, and that the true O. Gunnii 
is now seldom met with in cultivation. О. 
4ellulata flowers considerably earlier than 
D. Haastii, being generally at its best in the 
wuth-west in the month of May, its earliest 
lowers expanding in A ril. Although this 
‘pecies rarely presents the unbroken sheet of 
white that O. tii, does, it possesses a far 
more graceful habit, which renders it more 
smamental as a garden shrub. Large speci- 
mens, 6 feet or so in height, make charming 
uetures when in full flower. 
° O. MACRODONTA. should, according to Mr. 
iumbleton, be styled О, ilicifolia, its correct 


name in its native couritry, the species bearing | 
the latter name in European gardens being | 


really О. myrsinoides, а comparatively worth- | 


less shrub from a decorative point of view. 
The Olearia now known under the name of 
O. macrodonta is comparatively common in the 
south-west, where it forms large bushes, 
10 feet in height and as much in diameter. It 
bears large, flattish clusters of small white 
flowers in the early summer, and a fine speci- 
men is a handsome sight when in full bloom. 
The Holly-like leaves prove its right to its 
correct name of O. ilicifolia. 

О. NrTIDA is a pretty shrub bearing racemes 
of small, white, Hawthorn-like flowers about 
4 inch in diameter. .It passed out of flower 
with me early in June. Its leaves are 3 inches 
in eat апа 2 inches in breadth, deep 
reen above and white on the reverse. The 


MW o specimen that I know of is about 4 feet | 
in 


eight. 

O. INSIGNIS.— This rare shrub is one of the 
gems of the race, bearing large white flowers 
about 3 inches across, while the oblong leaves 
are 6 inches in length. The stems are thickly 
covered with a reddish felt. I know of three 
specimens in gardens, but none exceed 2 feet 
in height at present.  It.is almost impossible 
to procure a plant of this Olearia. 





Olearia stellnlata. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Other Olearias are О. (Aster) argophylla, | 


with white flowers and Musk-scen leaves, 
white on the reverse, 4 inches long; О. fur- 
furacea, syn. ferruginea, bearing numerous 
small white flowers, not а decorative shrub ; 
О. lyrata, with dull white flowers ; О. nummu- 
larifolia, with white, solitary flower-heads ; 
O. ramulosa, a most distinct shrub with pure 
white flowers and narrow foliage, a desirable 
and pretty species ; O. semidentata, said to be 
the handsomest of the family, a New Zealand 
shrub, bearing rosy-purple flowers (this, I 
believe, has not up to the present been intro- 
duced into this country); and O. Traversii, bear- 
ing numerous whitish flowers of small size, 
but of no value as an ornamental shrub, 
though its round, shining foliage has a 
striking effect. 
S. W. FiTZHERBERT. 





Moving Berberis.—I have beautiful hedges of 
Berberis, or Mahonia, in my garden, and want to move 
some of the older plants, ‘and transplant a number of 
seedlings that have sprung up all over the garden. 
What would be the best time todo this? They were in 
magnificent bloom аир the spring and early summer, 
and are now covered with large bunches of berries.— 
A CONSTANT READER. Б 

[We should advise you not to attempt to move any 
of the old 
fail. The transplanting of the seedlings may be done 
at any time from the month of November up to the 
middle of March.] 


lants, as if you do they are almost sure to |. 


VEGETABLES. 
SOME LATE-SOWN VEGETABLES. 


IN some seasons some of the early-sown green 
crops are too forward, the growth being so 
| advanced by the time ground is vacant to plant 
them out. I have proved that many late-sown 
crops are far more useful and endure the cold 
far better. Most of the Kales endure frost far 
better when not too coarse. Many calendar 
writers advise sowing Kales at the same time 
| as Cauliflowers, Broccoli, etc. I have worked 
in gardens where the rule was to sow all things 
for winter and spring use by the close of April. 
| I never have ‘seen good results from so doing. 
Inever sow Sprouting Broccoli till the close of 
May, and Asparagus, Buda, and Ragged Jack 
Kales till early in June. Where the soil is rich 
and growth rapid, two or thrée weeks later 
| answer just as well Where land can be 
spared early in July, these may be sown where 
they are to remain to avoid planting out should 
| dry weather set in. Last year I planted out 
| the Asparagus and Scotch Kales and Purple- 
Sprouting Broccoli during the last half of 
| August, after Potatoes, an have never had а 
moresatisfactory crop. About themiddle of June 
‚ is a good time to sow small-growing Cabbage. 
These come into use during the 
last two months in the year, and 
bear cold better than early set-out 
plants. Savoys, again, are far 
more useful from Christmas onward 
—but how often does one see them 
at their best in November. Some 
may say you cannot obtain large 
heads by late sowing. I do not see 
the advantage of these for home 
use, seeing the smaller and quick- 
growing kinds are of the best 
quality. Added to this they may 
be planted closer together. Chou 
de Burghley is one of the most use- 
ful and tender of all greens during 
February, March, and April, stand- 
ing the most severe winters. When 
residing in a West Norfolk garden, 
the custom there was to sow 16 
about mid-July, planting out 
when large enough. These gave 
rand crops at the time named. 
ў is a good way to sow a little seed 
of & quick-growing Cauliflower the 
first half of July, especially where 
space is a consideration. These 
can be planted out much later than 
the giant type. Walcheren is a most 
useful kind, giving nice heads very 
late. Should frost occur before the 
heads form then they come in very 
early in spring. Everyone should 
strive to obtain a good supply of 
green crops from Christmas onward, 
seeing this is the scarce season. 
с J^ С. Е. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes, preserving whole.—! should feel 
obliged if some reader could tell me whether Tomatoes can 
be proved whole, and if so, how the preserving is done? 

Winter Onions.—Although seed of these 
will not be sown for several weeks, yet it is 
cominonly obtained earlier, hence, a note as to 
the advantage derived from sowing some one 
or two varieties of ordinary summer growth in 
place of the usual Roccas and Tripolis it is 
customary to sow in the autumn. Whilst the 
latter produce very fine and generally mild 
eating Бове they fail to keep long, and if they 
cannot soon be profitably used or sold, then 
they are wasted. Good varieties to sow in 
August are Cranston's Excelsior, Ailsa Craig, 
Maincrop, Giant Zittau, and Bedfordshire 
Champion. If it be specially desired to have 
some of the Tripolis, limit the sowing to but 
two or three rows, and have some of the named 
varieties also. In that way it will be found 
that the product is much more useful and 
profitable, as the bulbs of the latter will keep 
well in the winter. Plants transplanted in the 
early spring commonly produce finer and 
harder bulbs than do plants left where sown. 
—A. D. 


Transplanting Beetroots.—Owing to 
the prevalence of slugs there are many patchy 
| Beetroot-beds and seed rows this year require 
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Turnip-beetle gives trouble dust the plants 
with lime, or a mixture of lime and wood- 
ashes, and use the hoe freely. Celery, of 
course, must be kept moist, and a mulch of 
short manure placed on each side of the rows 
will save a good deal of watering. Some soils 
seem to require more artificial watering than 
others, and these are the soils which should be 
deeply trenched in winter, or whenever the 
land is vacant. Watering is a very expensive 
way of compensating land for shallow working. 
The spade in winter and the hoe in summer are 
better and more economical tools than the 
waepot. In the case of plants which must 
he watered, put а little guano or some other 
manure in the water occasionally. Peas are 
cropping well, but a mulch, where used, has 
been a great help to the puing up of the pods. 
Gather all pods of Peas and Beans as soon as 
ft. The dry weather has brought on the 
dolphin-fly on Broad Beans. If the tops are 
vipped off in good time the mischief may be 
reduced. E. Hospay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 11th,—Sowed Peas for the last time this 
season, early kinds only. If we have any seeds 
left they are usually sown later in autumn 
in boxes to produce green tops for flavour- 
ing. The ie Celery has been surrounded 
with paper for blanching. r up will 
nob be done yet, as the plants will require 
water. We have still a few Chrysanthemums 
10 pot, but all the plants intended for the pro- 
duction of large bloonas are in flowering pots 
and growing os 

July 12th.—As fast as the early Potatoes are 
cleared off another crop is sown or planted. 
These may include Turnips, Walcheren Cauli- 
flowers, Autumn Broccoli, Tom Thumb Savoy, 
lettuce and Endive. A good sowing of hardy 
Lettuces is usually made about the middle of 
this month and again about the end or early in 
August. There is neo better hardy Lettuce 
‚ than Bath or Brown C-os. 

July I3h.—Pricked off Primulas and Cine- 
rarias, shifted оп Cyclamens and Zonal Gera- 
niums for winter blooming. Put in а lot of 
choice Pink cuttings under handlights. Put 
ina lot of cuttings of Hydrangeas. The tops 
of the plants only are taken, and these when 
rooted will ultimately flower in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, producing one good truss. A little iron 
filings will be mixed with the soil for a part of 
the stock, 

July 14th.—Part of our stock of Solanums 
is been planted out, and during dry weather 
these are watered freely, as we want them to 
kow and berry early. Usually those grown in 
pots come in first, and those planted out come 
on later. This suits us just as well. Wall 
tres are often looked over and the young 
3»ts tied or nailed in to prevent breakage 
irom winds, 

у 15th—Sowed а few seeds of Humea 
flegans. This is a very useful plant, both in 
the conservatory and also outside. It was 
‘omerly more used in formal gardening than 
itis now, as it looked well in the centre of a 
bl. Itisa biennial, and the seeds should be 
чи immediately to have good plants. Melons 
md Cocumbers ‘are looked over often to set 
mits of Melons and regulate growth of 
Cucumbers, 

July 1éth.—Sowed a few seeds of early Cab- 
Мез, We shall sow again later. If these 
carly plants do well the produce will be early. 
191 up Lettuces. Radishes and Mustard and 
Cress are sown now in a cool, rich spot, and 
he Radishes kept moist. Prepared more 
Clery trenches and selected more Strawberry 
maners in small pots for forcing. The best of 
these selected plants are potted for forcing and 
the others planted out. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution.—The 65th anniversary dinner of 
te Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
хаз held on Tuesday night, the 28th ult., at 
‘ Hotel Métropole, Mr. Н. J. Veitch, the 
“ssurer, in the chair. In proposing the toast 
Ч the institution, the chairman said that it 
“founded in 1839 with the object of bene- 
Ming gardeners. То pay the pensions of those 
20% on the books a sum of £3,766 was required 


each year. They could only calculate upon a 
certain income derived from their invested 
funds of £830 a year. They had, in addition, 
an average annual income from subscriptions 
amounting to £1,550, and for the very large 
balance they had to trust to the generosity of 
aympathetie friends. In addition to pensioners, 
they had a long list of people begging for help 
whom they were not able to assist trom want of 
means. Mr. С. A. Dickson responded. The 
toast of *' Horticulture in all its Branches” 
was proposed by Mr. Jeremiah Colman, and 
responded to by Mr. Gurney Fowler (treasurer 
of the Royal Horticultural Society). Mr. G. J. 
Ingram, the secretary, announced subscriptions 
and donations amounting to £3,500, including 
£500 from Mr. N. N. Sherwood, one of the 
trustees, and 100 guineas from the chairman. 








BEES. 


Bees swarming (Miss Р. ).—It is not an 
uncommon event for a strong early swarm to 
throw off what is known as a maiden swarm. 
In favourable weather combs are quickly built 
out and eggs laid in the cells by the old queen 
accompanying the swarm. Shortly before the 
young queen is ready to leave her cell the old 
queen again leads off a swarm should the 
weather be favourable ; but should cold or wet 
weather set in at this period, the queen in 
embryo is torn out of her cell by the worker 
bees and destroyed, when, of course, no 
swarming takes place. Asarule, it is good 

licy to return the maiden swarm to the hive 
rom which it issued, as the loss of population 
so weakens the colony that little headway can 
be made during the rest of the season unless it 
should prove exceptionally favourable in every 
respect. In returning the swarm to the hive 
it is usual to remove one of the queens, 
although, should they meet, the weaker one 
will be destroyed in the fight that will ensue. 
—S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (D. G. B.).—The 
cause of death in this case was dilatation of 
the gizzard, a complaint to which Canaries are 
particularly liable, and resulting from inju- 
dicious feeding and the lack of small stones in 
the gizzard, where they are necessary to enable 
it to properly digest its contents. The gizzard 
of this bird did not contain a trace of grit- 
sand. No treatment is of any avail when the 
trouble has advanced to any extent, but it is 
easily avoided if proper food is supplied, 
together with an abundant allowance of coarse 
sand, from which will be consumed a sufficient 
quantity of small stones to keep the digestive 
organs in working order,—S. S. С. 


Java Sparrow losing its feathers 
( Cuckoo ). —The loss of feathers may arise from 
the bird being kept too warm. The cage con- 
taining pet birds is, unfortunately, often 
found placed on the аррер part of the wall of 
a living room. The hot, dry, exhausted air 
found in such a position is very bad for birds, 
for, like human beings, they cannot have too 
much fresh air if free from draughts. It may 
be you are feeding too well—that is, on food of 
a too stimulating nature. You might decrease 
the proportion of Canary-seed. Оп the other 
hand, the trouble may arise from debility. In 
this case, a rusty nail in the drinking water 
will provide a mild tonic, and benefit result ; 
and a piece of cuttle-fish bone placed between 
the wires of the cage for the bird to peck at 
will furnish some of the elements necessary to 
the elaboration of new feathers. Continue the 
green food, but carefully abstain from allowing 
sugar or sweets of any kind.—S, 8. G. 


POULTRY. 
SELECTING YOUNG STOCK. 
Now we are at the close of June, when the flush 
of eggs is over, the old hens will shortly 
start moulting, and the poultry-keeper, who 
is desirous of keeping up a continuous supply 
of eggs should begin to separate the young 
stock, especially if they were hatched during 
the first three months in the year, as the pullets 
will be coming forward towards laying. These 
early birds are very well for giving some eggs 
during August ind Reptember, and then those 











hatched for winter laying will begin during 
October or early in November, according to 
their age. If sufficient stock has been reared, 
then these very early ones may be killed, as, 
frequently, they moult after laying the first 
batch of eggs, and do not lay again till early in 
the year. 

WHERE there is convenience it is a good 
method to separate all the male birds except 
one, when about half grown, from the pullets. 
These early ones should be pushed on rapidly 
and be killed. If no other accommodation can 
be had, it is best to let these run with the 
ordinary stock rather than allow them to re- 
main with the pullets. By dividing the young 
stock the pullets can have every attention in 
feeding, etc. This is of the utmost import- 
ance for winter laying, especially if they were 
hatched a little late. І am obliged to keep my 
young stock in confinement, and by supplying 
them with green food and grit in abundance 
they do equally as well as those running at 
large. Their food should be of a varied 
nature, and at this season should consist of 
material not too heating. Give sound grain at 
night. Maize may be used if no other grain of 
& heating nature is given during the day. 
When under confinement I always put some 
soft food for them overnight, so that they can 
feed the first thing. No one can expect fowls 
to thrive if not fed till 8 or 9 o'clock. 

Dorset. 


Feather-eating hens (Peel).—The bad 
habit of feather-eating, when once acquired, is 
difficult to cure, but is seldom found when the 
fowls have plenty of exercise and are kept in a 
natural state, having an abundance of green 
food and pure water. The dust bath is also an 
important item. Some fanciers advocate cut- 
ting the upper bill in such a way as to prevent. 
a fowl holding a feather in its mouth, and asseı б 
that it answers, inasmuch as the bird gives up 
the habit as soon as it finds that it cannot 
mur its cravings. Others recommend damp- 
ing the feathers round where they are being 

lucked, and dusting liberally with Aloes, rub- 

ing wellin. But the general opinion is that 
there is no cure, and as your hens have plucked 
each other quite bare, the case appears hope- 
less, for unless the birds are confined in 
separate pens, they will pick out each other's 
new feathers as they appear, or, failing this, 
denude themselves.—S. S. G. 


AQUARIA. 


Fungus on Goldfish.—I have some goldfish 
about 3 inches in length in a little pond in ternery, 
unheated, and out of reach of sun, with plenty of fresh 
town water. They seem to thrive for about a monih 
after I get them, and then there seems to grow over theni 
a sort of white, slimy fungus, until they gradually die one 
after another. 1 should feel obliged if you could in a 
future issue give me some hints on their treatment, also 
likely cause of their dying off?—F. 5. 

[Where the rays of the sun fall directly upon 
an aquarium, not only is the growth of con- 
fervæ encouraged upon the inside of the glass, 
but the temperature of the water is raised too 
high for the health of the inmates. The average 
temperature of an aquarium should be about 
50degs. You are wrong in supplying town 
water, which very likely is hard ; it must be 
all soft water from a pond or river, or, failing 
this, pure rain-water. Hard spring water is 
very injurious, and brings on a very destruc- 
tive disease of a fungous nature. Changing 
the water frequently is another great mistake, 
as an aquarium properly cared for and 
arranged rarely needs the change of water, 
only so much added from time to time as is 
needed to make up for evaporation. You 
should have some clean river-sand at the 
bottom of the globe in addition to the stones ; 
in this should be planted some suitable water 
weeds (not Watercress), the roots of which can 
be tied to a stone to keep them in position. 
You must be careful to give your Goldfish no 
more food than they can consume at one feed, 
or much will be wasted, and become injurious 
at the bottom of the water. Finely crushed 
vermicelli is the best food for these fish ; small 
garden worms and a little raw lean meat, 
shredded fine, may be given now and then. A 
few water snails should alwiya find a place in 
an aquarium, as they feed upon the decaying 
vegetable matter and upon the conferve that 
would otherwise collect upon the glass, while 
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their eggs afford excellent food for the fish. 
One of the most suitable for the aquarium is 
Planorbis corneus, а handsome, hardy snail, 
usually to be found in slow-running water. 
An aquarium never does well unless the animal 
and vegetable world which it contains is 
properly balanced. It should always contain 
a sufficiency of oxygen-yielding weed, and 
Vallisneria spiralis is one of the best for this 
purpose. ] 


CORRESPONDENOCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required. in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents sh bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent Lo press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size LÀ the same kind 
greatly assist. in tts determination, € have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cultivating chalk soil (4. E. W.).—You will do 
well to trench the soil, even if it has a chalk base. Throw 
out a trench 2 feet wide and about 1 foot deep to begin 
with, then well break up the chalk bottom several inches. 
Add a dressing of manure or decayed vegetable refuse, 
then throw the next spit 2 feet wide on to that, and so on 
all over the portion trenched. When you plant the trees 
you must give a good mulch of long-manure. All plants 
that dislike lime you cannot use. 

The Caffre Lily (Schizostylis coccinea) (E. D.).— 
This is perfectly hardy, and will bloom outdoors in a mild 
autumn. To obtain the flower in its full beauty it 
should have some protection from inclement weather. 
If, when planted close to a wall or fence, some tempo- 
rary protection from severe frost can be given, a good 
row will yield a large quantity of spikes for cutting. It 
must have a well-drained soil of sandy peat and loam. 
Seeing it fails with you in the open, we would advise 
you to grow it in pots in the greenhouse. 

Asters failing (S'apeley).—Your Asters have been 
attacked by a fungus for which there is unfortunately no 
remedy. The moment the plant is attacked the fungus 
encompasses the whole plant and entirely permeates the 
stem and tissues. All you can do is to avoid watering 
late, particularly sprinklings of water that wet the lowest 
foliage, which remains a long time damp. The only possi- 
ble preventive is to syringe with sulphur. Take a double 
handful of this, and mix gradually with water into n 
paste. This will be sufficient for 3 gallons of water, which 
should be boiling, or nearly so, when the sulphur is being 
mixed. Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls of soft-soap, 
mix all together, and syringe the plants at the base more 
particularly early in the afternoon. Try cow-manure 
next year if you can get it, as pig-manure is too burning, 
and in your case may possibly be causing the trouble. 

Plants for rock garden (C. А. W.).—You will 
find the following all good and serviceable for your pur- 
pose: Polygonum Brunonis, P. capitatum, Campanula 
pumila, C. р. alba, C, garganica, С. д. alba, C. pulla, C. 
isophylla aJba, Pelargonium Endlicherianum, Lithosper- 
mum prostratum, ur а capensis, Crocus speciosus, 
Colchicums (any), lum spectabile, Silene maritima 
plena, Sedum spurium in variety, Scabiosa graminifolia, 
Prunella grandiflora, Phyteuma orbiculare, Potentilla 
nepalensis, Pentstemon glaber, Physalis Alkekengi, 
Origanum Dictamnus, Androsace lanuginosa, Hutchinsia 
alpina, Gentiana Andrewsii, С. wsclepiadea, С. a. alba, 
Erodium Manescavi, Geranium  Endressi, Antennaria 
tomentosa, Achillea umbellata, A. Clavenn:e, Aster dumo- 
sus, А. acris, A. a. nanus, A. levigatus, Aczna Nove- 
Zealandia, etc. 


Chrysanthemums-too many plants (Ama- 
teur).—Yours is quite a common experience, as many 
amateur growers take in hand more plants than they can 
do justice to. Yours is a very lengthy list, far too lengthy 
for you as an amateur to cultivate satisfactorily. We 
think you had better delete the following varieties— 
Japanese : President Nonin, C. J. Salter, Robert Laird, 
Mme. Herrewege, Mme. A. Rosseau, Mrs. T. W. Pockett, 
Simplicity, Edith Tabor, and Mme. Gustave Henry. Pom- 
pons: Perle des Beautes, Francis Boyce, and Ernest 
George. Most of those retained in your list, are good and 
reliable kinds, although exhibition and decorative Japan- 
ese are all placed together. You cannot expect to do 
much with the late kinds without artificial heat, and for 
this reason you must, be prepared for disappointment in 
this respect. William Sabey and William Westlake (Pom- 
pon) are quite distinct from one another, the first 
mentioned Dowering much earlier than the latter. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Weigelas failing to bloom (A. H.).—In all 
probability the position is unsuitable —so muchso, that the 
wood cannot get proparly ripened. The Weigela must 
have good soil and an open position, and must on no 
account be crowded up in any way. The penta should 
be top-dressed annually with good rich soil, and pruned, 
leaving only the vigorous branches which always yield the 
finest masses of bloom. : 








FRUIT. 


Apple-blossom failing to set (Wes! Penrith).— 
It may be due to unseasonable weather, seeing that as you 
say all the orchards in your neighbourhood have suffered 
in the same way. Or, again, it may be due to the 
unripened wood of last year, the blossoms for this 
reason being badly developed. Another reason may be 
the presence of the grubs of the Apple-blossom-weevil, 
which drill a small hole in the centre Hi the flower-bud, in 
which is deposited an egg, which is hatched in a few days, 
the grub at once beginning to feed on the interior of the 
bud, and becoming a chrysalis under the shrivelled 
unopened petals. 


Strawberries damping off (Q. C.).—There is 
nothing very unusual in finding Strawberries going off as 
yours have done, should the fruit be resting on a damp 
surface, and especially if the mulching is not of a clean and 
suitable nature. In showery weather it will necessarily 
occur more than in dry times, but it is most important 
that the fruits be kept clear of the soil, and the strawy 
mulch of a nature allowing of the sun and air to dry the 
fruit daily. If these conditions are not favourable, an 
alternative course would be to elevate the fruit in the 
small forked branches, or a wire loop passed round under 
the fruit trusses. A change to dry and summer.like 
weather may ere this have stayed the damping of the 
berries. 

Budding Crab-stocks (J. B., Norfolk).—If your 
stock stems are of moderate size, such as the dimension 
of a man’s finger, some 6 inches from the ground, you 
can bud them easily in August next. If very much 
larger, it will be best to leave them until next April, 
and then. put. on to each one a couple of grafts. If 
budded, insert one bud of any good variety of Apple 
into the side of the stem, from 6 inches to 8 inches 
from the ground. Abont the middle of August is а good 
time to bud. The stems should be quite cleared of side 
shoots some 15 inches from the ground at once, so 
that the stems may be clean for working later. The 
buds lie dormant all the winter, and when they break 
strong in the spring the head of the stock should be 
gradually shortened back until it is cut close back to 
the bud. Peaches are usually budded on the Mussel, or 
Brussels Plum as stocks. Perhaps your wild Plum 
stock will do as well. Bud that as described also in 
August, and treat the same next year, 


Peach leaves failing (К. Williams).—Your 
Peach leaves at first sight appeared to have been badly 
scalded, but on keeping them a few days and then 
critically examining them they bear unmistakable signs 
of being infested with the Shot-hole fungus, The best 
remedy for this is to spray the foliage with sulphide of 
potassium, taking care not to wet the fruit with the 
fungicide should the tree be carrying acrop. Also gather 
up the fallen leaves daily, and burn them promptly to 
prevent the fungus from spreading to the other occupants 
of the house. With regard to the Nectarine leaves, there 
is not the slightest trace of disease on them, for beyond 
the discoloration they remained quite sound after having 
been kept several days, We attribute their premature 
ripening to a cultural error, most likely that of not 
affording a sufficiency of water to the roots, particularly 
as you mention your soil is of a light nature. Poverty of 
soil may also contribute towards their losing colour and 
falling. If the soil then is of poor quality, afford liquid- 
manure each time water is required, and syringe with 
weak clarified soot-water. Peach and Nectarme-trees are 
sometimes affected with a disease called the ‘ yellows,” a 
remedy for which is a mild атра of. sulphate of 
iron, but it is usually only established trees which become 
affected, and the case of a pot-tree falling a victim to 
** yellows " has so far never been brought to our notice. 
To make the fungicide named above, take 2 oz. sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), and dissolve in 3 to 4 
gallons of water (the latter quantity if the foliage is yet, 
tender), and then add 2 oz. of soft-soap and apply with a 
spraying syringe. 


YEGETABLES. 


Potato leaves spotted (E. M. G.)—The spotted 
nature of the lower leaves on your Potato plants is due 
chiefly to a fungus known as Sclerotium, and i the product 
of cold rains and lack of sunshine. That the later leafage 
is clean and healthy shows that it has benefitted by later 
warmth, and, indeed, generally we notice that of late 
under the influence of sunshine, leafage is in а far more 
healthy and vigorous condition than it has heen at mid- 
summer for several years. You could well pick off and 
burn some of the worst affected of these leaves, provided 
you did not harm or break the other leafage. We have 
every hope that shortly you will find the trouble 
disappear, as for Potatoes sun-warmth is the chief 
antidote for all their troubles. 


Northern Star Potato (M. R.).—In making but 
forty plants out of your 21b. of Northern Star Potato you 
have exercised judgment, as many persons would have 
propagated 100 plants from that quantity. We trust that 
you will be repaid by having more robust plants than they 
could possibly obtain. 1f the plants show much disposition 
to bloom pinch the flowers off, as these serve no useful 
purpose. Have the plants duly earthed ог moulded up, 
and keep them free from weeds. The variety is said to 
be so disease-resisting that spraying with the copper 
sulphate and lime solution hardly seems necessary, and 
you may not care to get this solution made and the 
spraying instrument for only forty plants. Let them 
remain until the leafage has quite died away in the 
autumn, then lift the tubers on а dry day. Let them lie 
and dry for a few hours on the ground, and then gather 
them up and lay them out thinly on shelves in a cool 
but frost-proof store, or set them up in shallow boxes 
in a similar place, where they will keep sound till the 
вргїпд. 

Feeding Asparagus (Chas E. Pierson).—The 
feeding of Asparagus should begin immediately the cutting 
is finisned. This may be met by occasional soakings of 
liquid-manure or by sprinkling at the rate of 2 oz to the 
square yard superphosphate and salt. This manure 
seems to suit the Asparagus well ; indeed, there are few 
crops it does not suit. The better the stems of the 
Asparagus are nourished the finer the produce will be next 
season, апа where growing in a very exposed place or in 
rt where the stems are likely to fall about, thees 
should be supported in some way. A few Pea-stakes 


thrust into the bed at the time cutti 
the season is a good protection, an 
intervals of 6 feet, with a line of tar 
is an additional support. Seed-bearin 
and if time can be spared a little oj 
removed by taking the side branches 
Anything, in short, that can be done now {о ease the 
рави and enrich the beds where they аге growing wi) 
»e well repaid by the increased size and earliness of th: 
crop next season. 


is relinquished for 
a stout stake at 
String all round, 
is Weakening, 
this shonld le 
off with a knife, 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Р. Bass.—See reply to “E. M. G.” and "LX & 
Parsley,” re ** Monstrous Foxglove bloom," in our issue of 
July 2nd, p. ?32.—— №. E.—1, Quite impossible to a; 
without further particulars. 2, Irises ought to be divide! 
as soon as the flowering season is over, If done at ony 
they will flower next season.——Annie Н. Murray.—(e. 
some one with a ferret. ог two and a dog, Turn the ferns 
into the runs, and when the rats bolt out the dr ay 
easily catch them.——F. H. Willioms.—Yom i а 
question that can be best dealt with by a chemist. We 4) 
not reply to queries by post.—— MW. Richardi; 

runing is evidently what the tree wants, as the mou 

ave gone down into the clay subsoil, and fail to chain 
the necessary food.——(Gardener.—1n such a position w 
in such a district, we would advise you to fill the bed xij 
the best Tea Roses, intermixing with them good hoy 
Carnations. These will flower from June right on till the 
time frost comes. Do the bed well in the first instang— 
and we do not think you will regret the change. —Ced 
—See article on p. 228 in our issue of July 2n Т 
“ Pears turning black and dropping," and also гер: а 
same page to “W. S. Dowson,” re ''Pear midge.’— 
C. C. Wright.—You аге keeping your Spiræa too ty s 
Stand it in a saucer of water, and then you vill бо; *' 
change.——4J. J. Mullins.—Rhododendrons will no thrin 
in soil containing lime. You will have to excarz the 
chalk to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches and fill in with аі 
leaf-mould, or peat alone.——S. A.—You will fẹ 1 
description of and how to grow the Incarvilles i wr 
issue of March Ist, 1902, p. 7, which can be had cl the 
publisher, price 14d. post free.———W. S. A.—kiri; wy 
what plants you want, whether hardy or otherwis.— 
R. S. Wells.—See reply to ** M. M.," re © Liliums tiing,’ 
in our issue of July 2nd, p. 228.— Mrs. Shaw,—See reply 
to “* Riverside," ze ‘‘ Roses refusing to open," in car iss 
of July 2nd, p. 232. —A. С. W.—See reply to“ ARP | 
re “ Weedy lawn,” in our issue of July 2nd, р. 22 Te 
fungus in the Cucumber-bed has evidently been intr- 
duced either with the soil or the manure. You Wi 
have to clear the soil out and clean the house, otherwise th 
spores will remain and cause no end of trouble— 
Rev, John Irwin.—The only thing you can do is to fake | 
the advice given to “A. В. F.," in our issue of July 3, 
р. 232.—— Crescent. —The place is too small to grow mar 
plants, and the best plan would be to convert it int: 
miniature fernery. You could then dot a few flower 
plants among the Ferns. You can, however, do ШШ 
without other glass to bring the pus forward — 
J. Murray.—Dusting the points of the shoots wiih 
Tobacco-powder is the best remedy, 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





AF Any communications respecting plants or frots = 
sent to name should always accompany the pawl. 
which should. be addrexsed to the EDITOR af Самка 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnital-street, Holborn, Lon Еб — 
A number should also be firmly affixed (о each yem - 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No mort than fu 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should bs ww o 
one time. 

Names of plants.— Lettice. —Cratæguscosins.— 
Dunloe.—limnanthes Douglasi. Why send aflowerm | 
when you might send the plant. Not even a leaf is sêt 
so it is hut guesswork. Periwinkle.—1, 2,6, We aim 
undertake to name florist flowers; 3, Scabiosa lite 
4, Hemerocallis fulva. Kindly read our rules to = 
pondents as to sending queries. You mix up the qu? 
and names of plants, and number them all сопесш® 
Each query ought to be on a separate slip.—Mrs. АМ 
Smith —1ris sibirica.—Mrs. Scott Elliet.—Clematis I 
Caroline Neville. Sorry to say the Columbines hid * 
fallen to pieces ——M. F. E. Chadwick.—1, Dinh 
cruentus ; 2, Sedum asiaticum; 3, Sedum ace— 
A Fungi Hater.—One of the Puff-balls (Lycoperdon! 
J. Е. G.—The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Орших) 4% 
shrub common in the south of England and Ire | 
J. Sherman.—We do not undertake to name florist 39t 
and do not reply to queries by post, ——Stundrids „ә 
Marie Van Houtte.——JMiss Taylor.—The сош HI 
(Ulmus campestris).—-—Roxs.—Evidently a Pyms 5 
impossible to say which from опе leaf only.—W. J. Bil 
had unfortunately fallen to pieces.—. M. 7 
1, The common Vervein (Verbena officinalis). 2, The Be 
Pimpernel (Anagallis tenella). —— A. Р. — binis 
glutinosus.—— Robert Greening —You ought to Seis 
your specimens. Kindly read our rules. White feat er 
flower : Thalictrum aquilegifolium. Lilac flower: 1 
barbarum. The Cotoneaster is C. frigida.— { 
коп. —1, Gladiolussegetum ; 2, Lilium testaceum: ^, ^7 « 
вопит cuspidatum; 4, Ruscus racemosus.——M. we 
Veronica Hulkeana ; 2, Cannot name florist flowers 
Miss H. P. Ryder.—Alyssum montanum.—. D, Stowe 
Dodgson,—Yellow flower : The common Day Lily (Hee 
rocallis flava. White flower: Cotoneaster affinis— 
C. Butler Storey.—Very difficult to say from pg 
Please send us a flowering shoot.——4. C. W.—L L0% 
like a Lilac leaf; 2, We cannot name florist flowers 
B. W. Redhead.—Arum  Dracunculus.—- D. Shee 
Aster alpinus; 2, Nepeta Mussini.——E. Weston. 
Lilium, specimen insufficient ; 2, Sisyrinchium striatum. 











Catalogue received.—Dobbie and Co., Rothes! 
N B Seeds for July and August Sowing, and Ls & 
Exhibition Requisites. 


The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund." 
understand that the Treasurer of this institution. ^ D 
Sherwood, Esq.—has expressed his intention of givin 
Fund a special donation of £500, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WILD ENGLISH PRIMROSE. 
We too often neglect to admire the many 
beautiful plants that are abundant all around 
us, while, at the same time, giving money, 
thought, and labour to the growth of expensive 


exotics from far off lands. 


The world of Prim- 


toes, for example, is a very wide one, for 
hundreds of Primroses of one sort or another 
inhabit practically all the temperate regions of 


Europe and Asia; one spe 


cies, at least, is found 


in Arabia, and another in California ; but none 
excel onr own native wild Primrose in beauty, 
iniragrance, or in its soft and perfect colouring. 
Even the giant wild English Primrose named 
Evelyn Arkwright, and sold at ten shillings a 
plant afew years ago, is bolder and larger, but 


not more beautiful than the type. 


There is a 


delicious sense of freshness and purity of colour- 
ing, and a dainty perfume, that appeal to us 





known to give a shallow bowl or a bronze tazza 
of his own wild wood Primroses in season the 
place of honour on the breakfast table. And in 
their season no other wild flower—not even the 
Golden Caltha, noble as it is—is quite so fair 
and healthy looking, for the Primrose seems to 
bring with it all the sweetness, all the healthy, 
чега} bud-bursting beauty of the woods as 
well. 

The popularity of the Primrose very often 
leads to our woods and hedgerows being peri- 
odically robbed of such a delicate flower. How- 
ever, we must be thankful that our railway 
embankments, at least, form reservations for 
this and many other of our wild flowers. The 
wild Primrose is, however, so widely and abun- 
dantly distributed, and grows so plentifully 
from self-grown seeds, that even the most rabid 
army of collectors can never hope to eradicate 
it entirely.—The Field. 


THE MANOR GARDENS, TORQUAY. 


THERE are public gurdens in many towns and 
watering-places in England, and may their 


be seen from these elevated walks, and one 
feels to be almost the possessor of these 
spacious grounds, so few are the people one 
meets in them. Even during the aster holi- 
days there were very few visitors in the 
gardens, the distance from the station doubt- 
less keeping them free from the day excur- 
sionist. But such a feast of foliage and flower 
in early April, as was here provided, must 
surely have brought gladness to those who 
trod these delightful paths ; shrubby Veronicas 
growing in large bushes; Laurustinus in & 
perfect wealth of bloom; Aucubas, male and 
female, the latter's scarlet berries borne in 
profusion such as we never sce in the North. 
Huge Laurels growing high above the pathway, 
and in some cases cut back to allow of a pas- 
sage underneath, would shortly be a mass of 
bloom, but my visit was a week too soon, the 
buds were only just bursting. On emerging 
from such a grove as this one frequently 
comes into a clearing, with lovely views 
over the sea, and a seat rightly placed and 
well sheltered invites a rest. The open 


round is carpeted with Ground Ivy and 

ladder Campion, close by stand young Mul- 
leins, springing up among the smaller growths. 
Valerian is showing fresh green leaves and 
will add a fine splash of colour later on. The 
Gorse is in bloom, and its scent is sweet, 
yet not too sweet, being tempered by 
the sea breezes. Blackthorn is also grow- 
ing fancy free beside the Gorse, and its snowy 
blossoms add a further element of brightness 
to the scene. When the summer comes there 
will be festoons of Clematis Vitalba amongst the 
wilder parts of the gardens, and countless 
flowering plants will add their tribute to this 
garden by the sea. It is all so free, and yet 
not untidy ; shrubs kept within bounds, and 
yet pruned judiciously ; Wellingtonias given 
space to grow and to take commanding posi- 
tions in the midst of other trees; glades of 
Birch and Ash, thickets of Thorn, clumps of 


- and force us to consider it as one of the most 
JI! beautiful and attractive of all our native wild 
flowers, To see it at its best in a half-shady 
wood at this season of the year is a delight, 
even during what is sometimes called “а Black- 
thom winter "—that is to say, wintry weather 
tht so often intrudes into our calendar of 
firing. One great charm of the common Prim- 
mæ is its abundance and its extended distri- 
tation, for it practically is at home everywhere 
inthe British Islands, and we believe that it 
nay be found in bud or blossom, somewhere or 
other, every day in the year. Its real season, 
however, is from March to May, and then it 
puts out all its strength, and blossoms out from 
оте to mountain in all its simple beauty. 
Yow it loves to nestle on moist banks and on 
ky northern slopes near the sea! But its 
real home seems to be in the damp and sheltered 


number increase ! But, whereas some are very 
public and very little of gardens, others may 
rightly lay claim to be classed amongst those 
happy abodes where trees, flowering shrubs, 
and plants are naturally grown and have 
room to live and thrive. Amongst the latter 
class of publie gardens I would mention the 
Cliff Gardens of Scarborough, where, in spite 
of east winds and their northerly situation, a 
‘most interesting collection of plants and 
shrubs may be scen. But chief of all that I 
have so far seen come the Manor Gardens at 
Torquay. Facing the English Channel, shel- 
tered on the east by high ground, reaching 
back to Babbicombe Downs, the situation is 
excellent. Moreover, these are cliff gardens, 
and at every turn one gets the most enchant- 
ing views of sen and promontory, often framed 
in a natural setting of shrubs. Rising high 


woods, where great tufts of it grow near grey | above the sea road that skirts Meadfoot Bay, | pj > Tat 

Э : ines, Cupressus, fine bushes of Weigela, an 
tree trunks, or amongst the umber-brown dead | to the east of Torquay, these gardens cover an аспан! бид Сабаа SDE into bloom, S "nifi. 
leaves, or the moss-covered roots of forest trees. | extent of many acres and leave open for all time cent Evergreen Oaks, and sweet-leaved Bays 


Asa cut flower, so called, the common Primrose 
i often a failure, mainly because too many 
lowersare bundled up together, and the foliage 
wed in arranging them is too scanty. ‘The best 
рїп of gathering the common Primroses for 
Indoor use is to cut off the crown of the root 
Sock with a knife, so as to sever the whole 
crown of foliage and flowers at the same time. 

з is far better than uprooting the plants, 
ind far quicker and more satisfactory than 
pulling or gathering the flowers and leaves 
sngly. One large or several small tops taken 
off in this way may be set, as naturally as pos- 
sible, in a shallow vessel of water, and they not 
only look natural, but will endure fresh and 
fair until the last bud in the crown expands. 
By this method of severing the entire crown 
hone of the so-called arrangement is required, 
and the results are as good as can be. Then, 
‘gain, the decapitated root-stock left in the 
Wood does not die, but sprouts out again, and 
next year you have a tuft of several crowns 


this splendid stretch of wooded cliff. The 
erstwhile owner of the land, a public-spirited 
nobleman, presented it to the inhabitants of 
Torquay some twenty-four years ago on con- 
dition that it should be laid out as a public 
garden, and this condition has been well met. 

There are several other gardens in Torquay, 

rhaps those facing Tor Bay being the best 
nown, and wonderful to a Northerner do these 
latter appear, with their Palms and tender 
shrubs and plants, growing as happily as in a 
cool-house in the North. But the Manor 
Gardens are of far greater extent, are on 
different lines to any of the others, and 
probably they remain undiscovered by those 
who only visit Torquay for a day or two whilst 
touring along the South Coast. It was my privi- 
lege to spend the first ten days of April in 
that sunny watering-place, and hardly a day 
passed but one's steps turned almost instinc- 
tively to the winding and ascending paths 
that lead from Meadfoot Beach through the 
where there was only one before. A large pro- | Manor Gardens and out on to the famous Lin- 
js of woods in England, ono of many also | combe Drive at the top of the cliff. The play 
ond of all kinds of beautiful garden flowers, is! of light and shade on the sea below can well 


are all here in perfection. 

There is no end to the list of shrubs and 
trees in these Manor Gardens, and my regret 
is that some were quite unknown by name to 
me, so uncommon are they, except in such 
southerly and sheltered positions as are, hap- 
pily, their lot at Torquay. May these beautiful 
grounds be always tended with care, for their 
like in England must indeed be саа find, 

Beechwood, April 28, 1904. 

[With the above notes were sent sevoral 
photographs showing views in the Manor Gar- 
dens, but we regret that the reduction was too 
great for any good result to follow their repro- 
duction.—Ep. ] 


Tufted Pansies.—Pansies are very beau- 
tiful in a garden, but for continuous blooming 
from April to October the Tufted Pansies are 
superior. Then, again, they are easily propa- 
gated, and a stock may be soon got ор ет for 
a few shillings, as a glance at the advertising 
columns of GARDENING willshow. For the past 
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two months I have been cutting blooms every 
few days, and still they come ; indeed, to keep 
up a supply of bloom, frequent picking of the 
flowers is necessary. І know of no blooms so 
useful for the table and that may be produced 
so cheaply as these, and, by those who have 
cold-frames, they may be propagated with very 
little trouble if cuttings are dibbled into gritty 
soil in October and partly covered with aT ht. 
The admission of air to the frames is n 


ful, 
otherwise many damp off. —F. W. D. 


: SOME NEW POET'S NARCISSI. 


Nor least among the many triumphs scored by 
the Rev. G. H. Engleheart in the raising of 
seedling Narcissi are the beautiful varieties of 
N. poeticus. Recognising the gap existing in 
the flowering season between N. angustifolius 
and N. ornatus, on the one hand, and the latest 
forms of May-flowering poeticus kinds on the 
other hand, he conceived the idea of bringin 
together by cross-breeding the best in each 
section in the hope of filling the break in the 
season of flowering. The result is a series of 
beautiful flowers, vastly improved in size and 
brilliant. eye-colouring, in plants possessin 
greater vigour and many pořmagontiy g 
characteristics, together with a complete suc- 
cession in the flowering season from March to 
May. It is a remarkable achievement, and, 
apart from the increased beauty in size and 
form, the garden value is very considerable. In 
attaining this desirable end, the beautiful and 
early N. p. ornatus, the exceedingly rich-eyed 
N. p. poetarum, and the bold-flowering May- 
flowering N. poeticus, with others, have all 
played a part. Doubtless other good kinds are 
in store, and we may yet look for improve- 
ments. In the accompanying illustration N. p. 
Cassandra is given, and the oldness so notice- 
able in this kind is but characteristic of many 
others in this set. What cannot fail to impress 
the onlooker is the great substance of petal, 
' the purity of the blossoms, the intense colour- 
ing of the eye, and the large overlapping 
perianth-segments, as the petals are called. In 
a photographic illustration the vivid colouring 
of the eye is lost, but it is a marked character- 
istic of many kinds, and in all probability has 
largely been inherited from N S poetarum. 
Cassandra is quite a giant in its way, and 
attains to nearly 18 inches high. Glory is 
another flower of exquisite purity, and pro- 
bably one of the best yet raised. Homer is a 
fine broad-petalled flower. In Almira the 

rianth is finely rounded and very pure and 
Prad, the cup deeply margined with red. 
Other fine kinds in this set are Dante and 
Horace, but I am not sure if these are yet in 
commerce. Naturally some of the kinds are 
expensive, but, possessing such vigour, pro- 
Ese may be regarded as certain in almost any 
&oil. 


WEST END PARKS. 


Lonpon parks are so precious to the public 
that any needless interference with their 
breadth, airiness, and beauty of surface is a 
serious loss ; but let anyone go to the centre of 
Hyde Park now, and he will see how the heart 
of the park is disfigured and cut up to make a 
large nursery garden not really needed for the 
beauty or planting of the park. If one Chief 
Commissioner has the right to commit such an 
outrage without public consent or notice, any 
other may have the same power forevil For 
no weightier reason than to improve the 
view from the late Mr. Albert Grant’s house at 
Kensington, the old gardener's house at the 
corner of Kensington Gardens was removed and 
& suburban villa put in the middle of the park 
instead of it. e old house could not have 
been in a better place, as it did not interfere 
with the beauty or breadth of the park, but 
you cannot plant а London villa in а park 
without also adding to it the walks and roads 
necessary for its service. The objections to 
what is now being doneare: (1) the loss of area 
in the centre of the park, (2) stiff banks, (3) 
false lines out of harmony with the naturall 

beautiful surface of the park, and (4) the dread: 
ful and inevitable addition to the mass of 
spiked iron railings. Even those who admire 
or who endure the sight of iron railings would be 
almost alarmed if they knew how many miles 
of them there are in Hyde Park—a waste of 
good metal and labour, as half of them are 


needless. If the footways by the drive at the 
Serpentine must be fortified by lines of 
ponderous and hideous iron posts and rails, why 
not the far more crowded streets ? They destroy 
the good effect of the Serpentine from many 
points of view. If the park is only to be con- 
sidered as a run for town-imprisoned dogs, the 
railings must be kept, but even from that point 


.|of view quite half of the iron might be done 


away with. Park or garden beauty that can 
only be seen through spiked railings is bought 
at too high a price. 

As to the stiff banks now being formed, the 
natural surface is so good that any attempts to 
alter it are needless, and sure to end in ugli- 








along. There a long gentle vale (rightl 
pinê) which starts from the МЫН нач 
and goes down westward, and used to recede 
in the distance, as it should always, is now 
barred by this rigid bank. In valleys like that 
of the Thames there is no planting either of 
tree, flower, or shrub that is one whit advanced 
оу the creation of artificial mounds. The 
true way is to see and feel the beauty of the 
natural form of the ground, to keep it 
jealously, and to plant it rightly. 

And what is the excuse for the present injury 
to the park? Togrow a number of “bedding” 
and annual plants in order to make a summer 


| show by Park Lane, weather permitting. Itis 








Narcissus Cassandra. 


ness. The practice in the London parks of 
raising mounds is against all good work in 
landscape gardening. It is assumed by the 
mound-makers that the ground is not right for 
their purpose, and so dumplings of earth are 
thrown up here and there to change the 
natural form of the очла: Anyone going 
through the parks will be able to judge whether 
anything is gained by this distortion of the 
surface. Piling mounds of earth round trees is 
a sure way of hiding the beautiful form of the 
stem as it arises from the earth, often with a 
wide-spreading base, and where this needless 
work has been done the base of the tree is often 
hidden, and the stem comes out of the ground 
like à broom-handle. Anyone now walking 
along the Bayswater side ot the k may see 
the stiff bank round the nursery the whole way 


not right to criticise if we cannot offer апу 
better suggestion. The better way is to plant 
the park as a whole and on an enduring 
system. The energy which is bestowed on 
ephemeral plants which pues every year 
might, in that way, make Hyde Park as ^. 
instructive, in its way, as Kew. The soil à 

surface are better than at Kew, and even undét 
our smoke-cloud a great number of the bardy 
trees and shrubs of Europe and northern 
countries could be grown there. Аз it % 
much of the labour is lost with the frs 
frosts, and the weary wasteful round ve 
to be gone all over again, to produce s 
carpeting in summer and bare graves 

winter. Let any of your readers go afr 
see the beds in Park e now, and say 

that be the right aspect for a park or garden 
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at any time of the year. Anything uglier than 
the aspect of these places, even in the middle 
of the summer of the past year, can hardly be 
imagined in the form of a garden. Yet we 
have to reckon with such seasons. It is a 
costly and inartistic system, and wrong in 
every way for our climate, for colour, or for 
effect. It is often said in large gardens that 
are devoted to this system that we cannot get 
away from it ; but our fathers had good gardens 
before ** bedding" was invented, and pictur- 
esque grouping is far better. In a northern 
country like ours, in which frosts occur even in 
summer, it is folly to trust to tender planta 
alone. Nor is sticking Palms about a right 
way to decorate an English park. Even inthe 
South of France, where there is a climate to 
encourage them, they look out of place. In 
our climate they are about the worst things 
that could be chosen. Last summer the plants 
used for colour effect in the parks were in 
many places a complete failure, and yet all the 
choicest, the best nourished, and the 
sunniest spots are given up to these 
wretched exotics. With so many dull 
days these bad colours were depress- 
ing in the extreme. Shocking com- 
binations of colour were also seen, 
Such as blue Lobelia, scarlet Gera- 
nium, mauve Verbena, with purple 
and variegated Fuchsias, crowded 
together within an area of a few 
feet, distressing in their warring 
shades. But granting for a moment 
that the exotic system now in use 
isthe only one worthy of these parks, 
is it right to disfigure them with 
nurseries in order to carry it 
out? No; it should be done as in 
Paris, at Auteuil, where there is a 
large establishment for the general 
use of the parks, thus saving them 
from any needless disfigurement, 
and supplying them with all the 
plants des require. A lesser evil of 
the system is the encouraging of 
the false idea that the only things 
for the adornment of a park are 
what are wn in hot-houses for 
eight months ofthe year. The oppo- 
site of this is thetruth. Nothing for 
the permanent beauty or good of a 
park can be done in a hot-house. It 
also gives rise to а pot-and-kettle 
race of gardeners, useless in the 
open-air, where they are most wanted. 
Some may say that the People enjoy 
such floral displa s of stiff Hyacinths 
in the spring, lasting but a few 
days in our dirty atmosphere, and 
atterns of flowers in the summer. 
answer is, give them a chance 

to see something better. 

In Regent’s Park a concession has 
been lately made to natural and ar- 
tistic ways in the shape of a little 
Reed-fringed pool for Water Lilies, 
and nothing in the park is more ad- 

mired. Why not continue it on a 

larger scale? The upper part of the 

Serpentine could be treated in the 

same natural way, but on a bolder 

seale—i.e., the natural vegetation 
of the water-side should seen 
there—Willows, Dogwoods, Meadow Sweets, 

Reeds, and Water Lilies, instead of the poor 
. evergreens now dotted there. That most de- 

plorable of stone gardens at the head of the 

Serpentine should be laid out as a little flower 
йг with simple square beds; and if the 
sculptured ‘‘ornaments” could be buried in 
the bottom of the walks, it would be no 
loss either to the gardening or to the building 
art. 

The permanent planting of the whole park 
should ү considered, and we should see some- 
thing better than the broken-backed Elms and 
the commoner trees. The Elm, the most 

erous, treacherous, and worst of trees to 
put in a town garden or along roads and paths, 
is far too much seen in the park, and often 
surrounded by spiked rails. If we planted 
good trees here we should have their beauty in 
the winter as well as in the summer—to artiste 
and others a better thing than even a 
summer effect—instead of wasting all our efforts 
in making a show for a few months in one place 

only. W. ROBINSON, in Country Life. 


\ 








CLEMATIS NBLLIE MOSER. 


In the accompanying illustration, this Clematis 
(а new introduction of the patens section) 
appears to be white. The ground colour is 
certainly white, but this is flushed with pink, 
and down the centre of each petal is а broad 
bar of deep carmine. It is a very lovely flower, 
and the best of those with barred petals. The 
old Fairy Queen was at one time the only flower 
of this class, the blossom being flesh-coloured, 
with a pink bar running down the centre of 
each petal, but it cannot compare, for effective- 
ness, with Nellie Moser. Two other new vari- 
eties of Clematis have lately been brought out, 
to which very glowing descriptions have been 
applied. These are Mme. Edouard Andre, 
styled crimson, and Ville de Lyon, catalogued 
as carmine-crimson. In both cases, however, 
the flowers are rather maroon-red than true 
crimson. Both are hybrids of C. Viticella. 
What is wanted is a large-flowered Clematis, 


propagated, has much to do with this sudden 
failure, and this is very probably the case, 
though I. have known one instance where a 
seedling plant collapsed in the same manner. 
However, with seedling or layered plants the 
so-called **disease" is very rare, so that 
amateurs should make a point of endeavourin 

to obtain layered or seedling plants instead о 
those that are grafted. Hot sun shining on 
the roots and lower portion of the stem appears 
to render the large-flowered Clematis more 
liable to sudden collapse; it is therefore well 
to encourage the growth of some other plant 
over the lowest 2 feet of the stem, so that this 
and the roots may be kept shaded. Beginners 
are tempted to treat all large-flowered Clema- 
tises similarly, and in the winter either to 
leave them untouched by the knife or to cut 
them all down; but they belong to different 
sections, each of which requires different treat- 
ment. The Jackmani section blooms on the 
new wood, and should be cut down to within а 








Clematis Nellie Moser. 


with the scarlet of C. coccinea, but though 
hybrids have been raised from this species, 
none possess its colour. 

Few plants are so ornamental in the garden 
as are the various forins of the large-flowered 
Clematis, which is as graceful as any of our 
climbing-plants, and most useful for veiling 
arbours, pergolas, trellises, and such-like struc- 
tures, with hundreds of its great, handsome 
flowers, often 6 inches across. Unfortunately, 
these splendid plants are liable to a disease 
which kills off the long shoots suddenly. One 
day the plant is in perfect health, the next, 
one or more shoots, and sometimes the whole 

lant, is wilted and dying. Many theories 

ave been advanced to account for this sudden 
collapse, but the cause has never yet been 
satisfactorily determined. It is found, however, 
that plants grown in heavy, rich soil are more 
prone to die off than those growing in 
a dry, ее staple, especially after heavy 
rains. It 

practice of grafting, y which method 
nearly all the large-flowered Clematises are 


has been i list that the evil, 


foot of the ground in the winter; the lanu- 
ginosa section flowers on the lateral summer 
shoots, and requires but very moderate prun- 
ing; while the patens and florida sections 
bloom on the old, ripened wood, which should 
| all be laid in and not touched by the knife. 
The following is a good selection of the different 
groups :—/ackmani section: the old Jackmani, 
urple; Jackmani Snow White; rubro-vio- 
acea, maroon-purple; Gipsy Queen, reddish- 
urple. Lanuginosa section: Lanuginosa, pale 
едан: Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink 
| Баг; Anderson Henryi, fine white ; Gloire de 
St. Julien, white, flushed mauve ; Lady Caro- 
line Neville, white, mauve bar. Patens section: 
Miss Bateman, white, with chocolate anthers ; 
Lady Londesborough, silver-grey, pale purple 
bar; Mrs. Crawshay, pink, with bronze bar; 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, lavender-blue, plum-red 
bar. Florida section: Belle of Woking, silver- 
grey ; Countess of Lovelace, lilac-blue; John 
Gould Veitch, lavender-blue; Lucie Lemoine 





and Duchess of Edinburgh, white. АП the 
Florida section are double. S. W. F. 
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SOME NEW TUFTED PANSIES. 


Some of the newer Tufted Pansies mark a 
distinct advance on the older kinds, and the 
following are some of the best :— 

YELLOW BEAUTY. — А pretty bright rich 
yellow self, almost circular in shape. The 
tlowers are borne on rich, upright stems, and 
the plant is free flowering ; rayless. 

SyDENHAM’s YELLOW BEDDER.—This is а 
very neat and refined rayless flower; colour 
bright yellow and very риге; compact habit. 

Віск Trr.—A charming little plant possess- 
ing a fine tufted habit ; colour blue, tinted 
mauve, with neat yellow eye and dark blue 
veins running from the centre. 

SuNBEAM.— This may be regarded as one of 
the finest acquisitions for the garden that has 
been introduced for some time. The flowers 
nre very large, of splendid substance, and 
borne freely on erect stems. The habit is good. 
The colour is a lovely shade of primrose with a 
rich orange eye and an edging of mauve-blue ; 
rayless. 

Mrs. Coorer.—The rayless flowers of this 
have a clouded border of heliotrope-blue, with 
pale primrose centre and orange eye. 

Woopcock.—This is regarded by those who 





self, with a neat orange-yellow eye. The 
flower is circular, and is seen in excellent con- 
dition when most Tufted Pansies are past their 
best. D. B. CRANE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pyrethrums.—tThere are one or two points about 
Pyrethrums, the blooming season of which is over, that 
many are liable to forget, and they are these : Cut the old 
foliage away now to make way for new growth, and in the 
autumn from this new growth one may be able to gather 
a few late blossoms. Now, also, is the time when seed 
may be sown for providing plants for next year. Very 
many overlook this altogether, and resort to division for 
an increase of their stock of plants.—W. F. D. 


Annuals and biennials for present sowing. 
—There are amongst annuals and biennials many that 
may with advantage be sown now, and if got in in a 
sheltered border one may expect bloom early another 
season. Неге are a few: Coreopsis, Eschscholtzias, 
Scabiouses, Pansies, Larkspurs, and Antirrhinums. We 


too often forget the autumn sowing, and think only of | 


spring as the time when almost everything may be sown ; 
but at this time of the year the work may be taken in 
hand, and from this sowing one often gets the sturdiest 
plants.—W. D. 

Cutting over of white and other 
Rockets.— Now the blooming of these is 
over many will be thinking of cutting down 
the flower-stems. Many errors are made with 
these and other border plants in this way. 


hloom well; the foliage, too, is handsome, and 
plants left ийбей for a few seasons 
develop into large clumps. H. aurantiaca major 
has much finer lowers; of an orange shade, and 
comes later than the preceding sort. Н, Thun. 
bergi has pale yellow blooms, a sulphur-yellow 
and is one that is worth noting. It is at its 
best in August. They should be planted in 
the autumn or spring, and if soil ean be 
selected let it be a deep loam. The blossoms, 
although of short duration, are very freely 
produced, and are useful for cutting.—Woop. 
DASTWICK. 





ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA MENDELI. 
Tuis fine Cattleya belongs to the lali 
group, and is a decided acquisition to that 
section, having flowers of very large size and 
brilliant in colour. The blooms are produced 
| during the months of April, May, and June, 





| In this group of Cattleyas, which also includes д 


| such species as C. Trianæ, C. Mossiæ, C. Perei. 
| valiana, C. gigas, etc., are to be found the 
| finest in the genus, and there is no season in 

the year in which one at least of the differen 
| kinds is not to be seen in bloom. The flowers 





Cattleya Mendeli, From a photograph by Mr. Jas, E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


have seen it a8 a perfect, specimen of an edged 
type of flower ; colour white, with a charming 
edging of blue, the faint rays being also of the 
same colour ; habit good. 


WHITE CHawProN.— This is a pure white | 


rayless flower. It has a nice habit, and it is 
specially good in the autumn and in cool 
weather. 

MARIAN WATERS.—A few days ago a number 
of plants in the Tamworth collection were in 
fine form. The plant is free flowering, having 
circular blossoms, each developed on a sturdy 
footstalk; colour blush lilae, slightly rayed, 
with a disposition to sport. 

Jackpaw.-—One of the best of the newer 
blue sorts. The colour in this instance is helio- 
trope-blue, with a very distinct yellow eye. 
The rayless flowers stand up well on erect 
stems. 

Prace.—The colour of this may be described 
as a creamy-white ground, with the faintest 
shade of blush on the upper petals. Yellow 
eye and les. 

E. C. Banrow.—Although introduced in 
1902, this variety is comparatively unknown. 
The flowers are large, creamy-white, and 
slightly rayed, and the habit fairly satis- 
factory. 

CREAM PERFECTION.—A rich cream-coloured 





Before cutting them over ask yourself how 
they would be treated in a natural way. No 
plant can thrive if all its best foliage is re- 
moved when in full growth. This, however, 
is what many do. When the plants are out of 
bloom the flower-stem may be cut over. All 
the stem with leaf growth on it should be 
allowed to remain till the new growth at the 
roots is several inches long. In this way the 
growths for next year are much strengthened. 
This is the way I treat all the herbaceous 
plants, and I am rewarded by a vigorous 
stock. This year the Rockets were glorious, 
growing from 3 feet to 4 feet high. I grow 
these in groups from 3 feet to 5 feet across, 
and find them very useful for cutting.—T. 
Day Lilies.—I venture to think that the 
Day Lilies are not grown nearly so much as 
they deserve to be, considering that they are 
quite hardy, and may be grown in any ordinary 
soil, preferring a half-shady situation to one 
where the sun reaches them all day, and this 
for the reason that the blooms last a little 
longer. In a sunny aspect the blooms merely 
last а day ; hence it is that to most people who 
grow them the Hemerocallis is best known as 
the Day Lily. H. fulva, with large blooms of 
a yellowish-brown, almost a terra-cotta, is one 
of the oldest varieties, and seldom fails to 





are produced on growths that have been formel 
the preceding year before the usual period ol 
rest. The blooms vary in colour from pure 
white to quite a deep shade, the rich purple 
and yellow of the lip 
feature. 


CULTURE.—This Cattleya should be grown : 
in a temperature of about 60 degs. during the . 


winter months, allowing it to fall about5 deg“ 
during the night. d 
the temperature may rise gradually until about 
70 degs. are reached in the summer. A thin 
shading will be necessary durin 
sunny weather, but the plants should be %0 
placed that they can receive as much light as 
possible. ‘The plants must not be overpotted, 
and water should at all times be given with 
care. tA typical form of C. Mendeli may be 
described as having flowers from 6 inches t0 


As the season advances ', 


very hot, , 


ing a very characterise + 


8 inches across, the sepals and petals white or 


delicately tinted with rose, the sepals much 
broader than the petals. The lip is very largt, 
beautifully fringed at the margin, and of з 
rich purplish-crimson, with a large yellow 
disc. 

Many fine and distinct varieties have 
appeared, these being distinguished by the 
colour of the flowers, and all decidedly worthy 
of a place in every collection. T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BASKETS OF PLANTS IN THE 
CONSERVATORY. 


A FEW well-furnished baskets suspended in the 
conservatory always produce a pleasing effect, 
and if the house is large and lofty the baskets 
should be of proportionate size. Strongly-made 
wire baskets are the most suitable, and if 
plainly and neatly made they will answer every 
ا‎ without any superfluous ornamental 
work. Though certain plants are better 
adapted for this work than others, the list of 
those commonly employed might be consider- 
ably extended. A well-grown plant of Plumbago 
capensis has a pleasing effect when the branches 
are trained over the sides of the baskets so as 
to completely envelop it, and if the plants are 
well furnished with enl before they are 
placed in position, the covering up of the wire- 
work may be effected atonce. For filling large 
baskets several plants can be used in each to 
make an immediate effect. The white variety 
is nice for a change. For summer flowering 
the Achimenes in variety has a pretty effect, 
but a considerable number of bulbs will be 
required to fill a large basket. It is best to 
start the plants in pans in heat, and when they 
are2 inches or 3 inches high place them in the 
basket in such a manner that not only the top, 
but the sides and bottom also may be furnished. 
The baskets, of course, will be lined with 
Moss, and the bottom will be furnished with 
[е before much soil has been placed in the 
skets, the sides being filled in and the baskets 
filled with soil concurrently. After the baskets 
are filled, if they could be suspended in a house 
rather warmer than the conservatory for a few 
weeks, the plants will do better. "Tropsolum 
Ball of Fire is the best of this family for basket 
work, and healthy young plants, several being 
used in each basket, soon become effective, und 
are of a lasting character. In a light house 
they will continue in good condition, with a 
little pinching and tying, all winter. Harrison's 
Musk is very useful in summer. Thunbergia 
alata is a rather pretty creeper, and when 
strong plants are used so as to cover the basket 
at once it is not without merit. The only 
drawback is its liability to the attacks of red- 
spider. Cobzea scandens variegata has a 
charming effect suspended in a lofty house. 
Used in conjunction with Fuchsias and 
Tuberous Begonias, it answers well, the Cobea 
forming the drapery. The Wax, or Honey- 
plant, as it is sometimes termed (Hoya carnosa), 
is very pretty in a basket when well done. О? 
course, large-sized specimens must be used to 
give immediate effect, and this remark applies 
to nearly all basket plants. A very pretty 
effect may be made by using Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums in two distinct colours. Petunias are 
nice for a change. The singles are best for 
basket work, those having striped or blotched 
flowers furnishing more variety, though this is 
a matter of taste, and those having fancies may 
freely indulge them. Lophospermum scandens 
is a very pretty creeping plant for шарпа а 
basket, its long, drooping shoots, when 

well furnished with blossoms, producing a very 
pleasing effect. This is commonly treated as 
an annual, but it need not necessarily be so, as 
under glass it has a perennial character. To 
obtain early plants, an old specimen may be 
keptthrough the winter to pes cuttings in 
spring, which for basket work are better than 


For early spring perhaps one of the prettiest 
ts for a basket or a series of baskets is the 
pe Cowslip, or Lachenalia. 'The baskets 
need not be replanted annually. The best 
time to plant is when the growth is about an 
inch long, so as to reach through the Moss 
with which the bottom and sides of the basket 
are lined. To furnish a basket well a consider- 
able number of bulbs will be required. After 
flowering, the baskets of bulbs may be placed 
in а corner somewhere till the growth has 
ripened, and then be transferred to the open 
air, as the passing showers will tend to keep 
the bulbs fresh—absolute dryness for a long 
period being, I think, injurious. Epiphyllums 
of various shades of colour are very effective 
basket plants for а warm conservatory in 
winter and early spring. To obtain a 
bloom, water should be withheld for a time 
after the growth is completed. When a basket 


is well furnished, nothing is required in the way 
of renewal for several years, but just before the 
flowers begin to open a little stimulant may 
with advantage be given in the water for a 
change. 

'The creeping growth used for clothing the 
sides and bottom of the baskets may be selected 
to form a contrast with the plants used to fill 
inthe centre. Sedum carneum variegatum is 
very pretty. For draping baskets of purple 
Achimenes, etc., Tradescantia zebrina and 
T. vittata are useful. Panicum variegatum is 
very nice for summer work, but requires a warm 
house to keep it effective in winter. The same 
may be said of Cissus discolor, which must be 
taken back to the stove when the nights get 
cold. T. 


CARNATION FAIR MAID. 


Turis is essentially a Tree-Carnation, and cer- 
tainly one of the best of its class. It is pink 





mits the exit of the petals in perfect 
order, and in no way obstructs the open- 
ing of the flowers, which are very full and 
well formed, and when early disbudded, as is 
requisite for procuring the finest stems, a 
flower large enough to satisfy all ordinary 
demands is the result. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Abutilons. — Abutilons are useful in 
several ways to the one who owns a green- 
house where artificial heat is employed. "They 
may be had in bloom all the winter; they 
never fail to afford flower at this time of the 
year; they may be employed as semi-climbers, 
and if planted in large pots, or planted out in 
а border inside the horse, yield quantities of 
blossoms. Where sub-tropical bedding is 
carried out they are useful for planting out 
| during the summer, and for growing in small 





Carnation Fair Maid. From flowers sent by Mr. Dutton, Bexley. 


in colour, and an approach in shade to the 
unique Miss Joliffe, a Carnation which for 
years was grown by tens of thousands. Car- 
nation growing has changed, however, since 
the best days of Miss Joliffe, and when it was 
possible to grow the plants into huge bushes, 
from which entire sheaves of flowers could be 
gathered. This was in the days prior to the 
advent of the long-stemmed flowers, a fashion 
doubtless largely brought into being by the 
coming of that test of American Carna- 
tions, Mrs. Т. W. Lawson. Since then the 
endeavour has been to secure flowers with 
strong erect stems, and of such a type is Fair 
Maid, now figured. The variety is certainly 
very pretty, the habit of growth, like the 
calyx, perfect, and it is also one of the earliest 
and most profuse flowering in the Tree 
section of Carnations. The Jong calyx per- 


pots, too, they are of service to the one who 
looks after subjects for table decoration. 
Abutilons are easy to propagate; cuttings of 
half-ripened e. placed in sandy soil in 
spring in heat soon root, and should then be 
pot off in loam and leaf-mould. — Woop- 
BASTWICK. 

Campanulas under glass.—By far the 
greater number who grow Campanulas only do 
so planted out in the garden. How few, com- 
paratively, ever think of them as pot plants; 
yet it must be said of them, when so grown, 
they are extremely beautiful, and contribute 
very much to the beauty of nhouse or con- 
servatory. I am acquainted with a man who 
every season sets apart a number for gentle 
forcing, and Pied m contrives to have some 
in bloom about a month or six weeks earlier 
than those out-of-doors. White flowers are 
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always welcome. What blossoms are whiter 
just now in the borders than C. persicifolia 
ulba or pyramidalis? When these notes appeur 
mine will be in full beauty, but it is only fair 
to say that we have them much longer if in 
the autumn we will only go to the trouble of 
potting up a few, placing them in cold-frames 
for a time, and introducing them to gentle heat 
in the spring. —W' ooDBASTWICK. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS,. 


SUMMER NOTES. 


"TRAINING. — For the culture of large blooms the 
stems of each plant should be limited to three. 
These are selected from a considerable number 
which spring from the upper part of the original 
stem, and caused by the growth of a bud known 
as the first break. All excepting the very late 
sorts have reached this condition. Many varie- 
ties have indeed arrived at another stage, and 
are pushing flower-buds at the points of three 
retained stems. These are called crown-buds. 
It is much too early to allow such to remain on 
the plants to develop blossoms. If they were 
retained, in most instances the resulting blooms 
would be wanting in colour and character. The 
proper thing to do, then, is to pick out the 
flower-buds as well as most of the little growths 
which are clustered with them. Leave two 
growths on the point of a stem for a few days, 
then take away the less promising of these, 
and train in an upward direction that which 
remains. There are various modes of tying the 
growth of Chrysanthemums. Some growers use 
three sticks to each pot, and train the shoots 
fan-shaped. We use one stick only, and tie the 
three stems loosely to it. Onehasto be careful 
that the tying material is strong ; then there is 
little danger of the stems being snapped off. 
If the plants are stood in rows, as they should 
be, it is necessary to fix stout posts at either 
end, and to these to fasten wires, to which the 
sticks may be tied. Bush-trained plants do 
not need such care in fastening because they do 
not grow tall, but, whether (de abundance of 
flowers or a few huge blooms, it is advisable to 
allow the plants 
PLENTY OF ROOM TO GROW.—Satisfactory blos- 
soms cannot be obtained if the leaves and stems 
w soft. Do not attempt, therefore, to culti- 
vate a hundred plants in a spacenot largeenough 
to accommodate half the number properly. in 
the plants aretrained to three stems only, each 
t should be about 18 inches from its neigh- 
our, and the rows not less than 4 feet apart. 
This space makes the work of watering, thin- 
ning, and so on, pleasant and conveniently done. 
One must be prompt in destroying insect pests. 
Green as well as Hack aphis is easily killed by 
dusting the same with habarda- Boor: This 
is a better method than syringing with mix- 
tures that are sometimes used too strong. 
A watch should be kept for earwigs. The leaf- 
mining maggot again is troublesome ; its marks 
may be followed on the leaves and the pest 
killed. "This spreads rapidly if left alone. 
WaTERING is, perhaps, фе most important 
item of culture now. Itmustnever be thought- 
lessly applied, but during bright summer days 
the roots are in constant need of moisture. <A 
fatal mistake, however, is made if we give 
plants water when the soil in the pots is 
already moist. The Chrysanthemum, although 
taking great quantities when the top growth is 
abundant, is easily thrown into bad health by 
un overdose, When the potting has been done 
properly—that is, the soil made very firm in 
the pots—a large quantity of soil gets into a 
comparatively small compass, and when once 
moist a considerable time must elapse before 
the roots can use the same. We rarely find at 
this time of the year, however hot the weather, 
that a plant requires more than once watering 
inaday. But what is more important, every 
lant does not require it at the same time. 
This necessitates more than one examination 
and makes watering somewhat laborious. Go 
through the collection in the morning, and if 
the day promises to be hot give a огоо 
watering to every plant approaching dryness ; 
this condition may be found by tapping the 
pot with the knuckles if there be a doubt. 
When dry at the ball there is generally 
a ringing sound. Then again at midday 
water those plants not requiring any in the 
morning, and in the evening a third look 


through is given; but at night do not water 














any plant unless the leaves incline to flag 
through drought. Comparatively dry soil is 
best through the night; this tends to sweeten 
the soil which is soured if kept constantly in a 
moist condition. The water used shioula be 
warm and soft. Rain-water is used іп 
preference to any other ; but if from pipes, tubs 
are filled and the water not used until it has 
stood some hours. 

FEEDING THE PLANTS.—We do not favour the 
use of stimulants until well on in the season. 
Liquid-manures are not needed if the leaves are 
of good colour, and the growth steady and 
satisfactory. It is not advisable to obtain 
stems and leaves of extra size and strength by 
pushing them on with a lot of fertilisers. 
These aids are employed later to keep the plants 
in health when the virtues are taken from the 
soil by a mass of roots, and to develop blooms 
to their utmost capacity. If, however, the 
leaves become yellow and look stunted, it is 
advisable to assist the plants even now. Soot 
is invaluable to give a healthy tone to the 
leaves. Put a peck or so of this in a bag; 
place this in the water-tub. It will soon just 
colour the water, and in this clear state it may 
be used regularly. If the leaves be syringed 
with this simple stimulant it will have a 
marked effect. 


FERNS, 


CONSERVATORY FERNS. 
UNDER this head we would more particularly 
direct attention to those kinds which will 
thrive in à minimum temperature of 40 degs. 
or thereabouts during the autumn and winter 
season. In most conservatories and show- 
houses there is room for small or medium-sized 
plants of this character. There are frequently 
in such houses places where it would not be 
possible to keep flowering plants for any length 
of time with even a moderate amount of 
success, but where Ferns that are of an 
enduring character may be Kopt for months 
together. By growing a goodly number for 
such purposes there is a considerable saving in 
the quantity of flowering plants required to 
completely furnish a house, whilst the effect is 
in nearly every case considerably enhanced by 
the addition ої the green foliage of the Ferns 
in contrast to or the subduing of the various 
colours of the flowers, particularly when these 
are employed in a liberal manner. In the case 
of tall-growing flowering plants, as Liliums of 
various kinds, the Callas, the Tuberoses, and 
the Francoas, these Ferns constitute a most 
desirable and effective groundwork, in this 
manner looking much better than when many 
flowering plants are grouped together. When 
the supply of flowers is at all short a good 
stock of Ferns is of great assistance in con- 
junction with other fine-foliaged pue It 
pays therefore to grow some few kinds 
in goodly numbers. Of these mention should 
now be made more particularly of the hardier 
of the Aspleniums, most of which can be easily 
increased at this or any time of the year by 
the small bulbils forming on the fronds. About 
now these are in a good condition for removal. 
This may be done by taking small pieces of the 
old fronds with several young ones forming and 
pegging down upon sandy soil, or it may be 
effected by taking each young plant separately 
and then carefully embedding it into the fresh 
soil. For this purpose shallow pans will be 
found the best, as no great depth of soil is 
really required. If taken now these bulbils 
would form nice young plants fit for 23-inch 
pots by the end of September, and 3-inch pots 
the following spring. Asplenium bulbiferum, 
A. flaccidum, and A. diversifolium are three of 
the most useful as well as being three of the 
easiest to propagate for decoration by the 
aforesaid method. Asplenium lucidum is best 
raised from seed; this is one of the hardiest 
of all greenhouse kinds, somewhat liable to 
attack by thrips, but these are easily overcome 
by the usual methods employed. Seedling 
plants of Dicksonia antarctica are extremely 
useful whilst in a small state, with the know- 
ledge that the most promising will eventually 
make good specimens with ordinary care. This 
Fern, like the Aspleniums, will withstand the 
sun’s rays remarkably well. Of the Adiantums 
note should be made of A. pubescens, a 
very hardy kind; A. venustum, of Maiden- 
hair-like growth; A. colpodes, A, decorum, 





and А. Williamsi, also partaking of the 
same character, are all good enduring kinds, 
Cyrtomium falcatum is another fine, enduring 
Fern. The nhouse varieties of Lastreas 
(Aspidiums) should also be noted, particularly 
L. lepida, L. Sieboldi, and L. Standishi. 
Several of the Pteris family are decided acqui- 
sitions. Of the taller growing kinds, P. tremula 
is one of the best of all Ferns, suitable both for 
associating with other kinds as well as for 
grouping with flowering plants. The various 
forms of Pteris cretica and P. serrulata are also 
excellent Ferns for many purposes. P. umbrosa, 
although of more vigorous growth than P. cre 
tica, is equally useful. Woodwardia radicans 
is not half enough grown; when seen full; 
developed it is a noble plant. е 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WATERING PLANTS IN ROOMS, 
(REPLY то “A New SUBSCRIBER.) 
REGULARITY and system are very valuable in 
many instances, but not when watering plants. 
For example, let us say we water a plant every 
day. What is the natural result? Sometimes 
it 1s sodden, and at others receives hardly sufi- 
cient moisture. There are stages in the exist. 
ence of all plants when they require double 
and treble the quantity of water that they do 
at others. Independent of this, let us consider 
how very changeable the atmosphere is, ad 
what an effect this in itself must have. А rou 
has perhaps not had a fire in it for some two 
three days, or it may be weeks. During this 

riod the plant has felt need of little water; 
put when a бге is lighted and the atmosphere 
dried up, moisture from the plant naturally 
evaporates more freely, апа in consequence the 
supply must be inereased. Again, a plant isin 
a window ; while closed there is not much water 
needed to keep the soil fairly moist; but if 
we open the window a short time we shall be 
astonished how dry the soil becomes, more or 
less according to the draught occasioned апі 
the state of the air. Then a plant, say of Arum 
Lily or other water-loving subject, wants much 
more {һап a Zonal Pelargonium, and this is 
even more marked when growing freely or other 
wise. As a general rule, all plants need twie 
as much water when growing as they do while 
in a dormant or partially dormant condition. 
Some require to be kept perfectly dry for û 
short time, and then be supplied with lye 
quantities. No amount of system will ensure 
a uniform moisture under the varying degré 
of temperature and atmospherie conditions 
that plants are subject to. Оп no account 
allow any water to remain in the saucers in 
which the plants are stood, and only water 
when the plants require it. 


Аврага, plumosus for cutting. 
The beautiful green of the Asparaguses, their 
frond-like foliage, the length of time it will 
remain good in a cut state, and the compara’ 
tive ease with which plants may be grown, are 
some of the reasons why they have me 50 
popular. Give the plants a greenhouse, where 
the conditions are warm, moist, and рау 
shaded—just what Maiden-hair Ferns like 
and you need never be short of plants її 
decoration or foliage for cutting. They arè 
fast superseding Ferns, owing to their ability 
to stand the atmosphere of rooms much better. 
Asparaguses are not merely easy to grow, bub 
they are just as readily increased from cut- 
tings, which may be taken now, selecting those 
having a couple of joints, and from fronds 
having dark foliage which is matured. These 
cuttings should be placed in pots of soil соп: 
sisting of loam, peat, and sand, which should 
be plunged in a propagating pit, or, failing 
this, should be covered with а bell-glass, 
slightly tilted to admit of moisture escaping. 
When they have rooted they should be potted 
off separately, and kept in the house where 
moist conditions obtain. "They will stand any 
temperature from 60 degs. to 80 degs. whilst 
making new growth, but shade must be given 
as otherwise the young fronds soon tum 
yellow. So grown it is surprising how quickly 
they come on, and what a deal of foliage they 
supply in the course of a season. Old plants 
may be cut down іп the spring and repotted. 
No plants give a better supply of, or more use- 
ful, foliage than the Asparaguses.— ToWNSMAS 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NEW DOUBLE-FLOWERED LILACS. 
Litacs with double flowers are by no means 
new, for the Double White was mentioned by 
Loudon over sixty years ago. It is only within 
the last generation that this section of Lilacs 
has been taken in hand by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, the result of his work being seen in the 


trated), which may be taken as the type of 
many of the newer forms. Аз over forty 
varieties are enumerated in М. Lemoine’s 
catalogue, it is evident that a rigid selection is 
in most cases necessary, and of those that have 
come under my observation, the following can 
be relied upon as good and distinct forms : 
DOUBLE VARIETIES.—Belle de Nancy, very 
free flowering, the blossoms of a pleasing 
pinkish shade with a white centre; Marc 





deep-coloured kinds is Souvenir de Ludwig 
Spath, which, first distributed about twenty 
years ago, has within the last decade made 
great headway in popular favour. During the 
spring it stood out markedly among all the 
Lilacs at Kew, where I noted the following as 
the best in their respective tints: Philemon, 
the nearest approach to a red of any of 
the varieties ; Charles X., purplish lilac, a 
old kind, one of 


very and popular 


Lilac Belle de Nancy. From a photograph in Messrs, Paul & Son's nursery at Cheshunt. 


numerous varieties that have been put into 
'mmerce within the last twenty-five years. 
The first of all was the variety Lemoinei, which 
жаз awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the spring of 
15%4, but it had been distributed two or three 
years prior to that date. Many of the newer 
kinds are remarkable for their large, massive 
clusters and the size of the individual flowers. 





This latter feature is particularly noticeable in 
Ше variety Belle de Nancy (herewith illus- 


Micheli, light bluish lilac, with the reverse of 
the petals white ; Souvenir de Louis Thibaut, 
of a clear reddish lilac, a very pretty tint; 
Mme. Lemoine, pure white, one of the oldest, 
but still one of the best, of that hue ; Georges 
Bellair, reddish purple, very deep coloured in 
the bud; Dr. Masters, clear lilac, very large 
and double; Jeanne d’Arc, remarkable for the 
size of its pure white flowers; and Mme. Leon 
Simon, rosy lilac. 

SINGLE VARIETIES,—The finest of all the 


the most useful for forcing, and equally 
desirable as a shrub in the open ground; 
Louvainensis, of a delightful pinkish shade. 
In Delphine the blue tint is very pro- 
nounced; Dr. Lindley is a good decided 
lilac ; in rubra insignıs the individual flowers 
are large and of a deep reddish lilac. Marie 
Legraye, pure white, compact in growth and 
very free flowering, is more grown than any 
other for blooming under glass; alba grandi- 
йога forms a bolder specimen than the 
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preceding, while the individual flowers are 
larger. То these (all varieties of the common 
Lilac) must, of course, be added the Persian, 
characterised by its slender and more graceful 
habit of growth, as it forms quite a spreadin 
shrub. The leaves, too, are much smaller an 
more pointed, and in the variety laciniata are 
curiously cut. In colour the flowers of the 
Persian Lilae vary from deep purple to almost 
white, the variety alba not being quite pure. 
Asan isolated specimen the Persian Lilae is 
seen to great advantage, the slender wide- 
spreading branches being disposed in а very 
graceful manner. 

A beautiful Lilac of uncertain origin, gener- 
ally supposed to be a hybrid between the 
common and the Persian kinds, is that named 
in the Kew hand list, Syringa chinensis, but it 
is more generally known by one of the follow- 
ing specific names: S. dubia, S. Rothoma- 
gensis, and S. sibirica. "Though less in stature 
than the common Lilac, this will under favour- 
nble conditions reach a height of 10 feet to 
12 feet, and as much through. The flower 
clusters are large, and as the plant has a good 
deal of the graceful character of the Persian 
kind, à specimen when at its best forms a 
charming feature. In colour the blossoms are 
of a pack rogy -purple hue, deepening in the 
varieties rubra and metensis. There is, as far 
as I can learn, no white variety of this. The 

PROPAGATION of these Lilacs is not at all a 
ditlicult matter, for particular varieties can be 
readily increased by cuttings or by grafting. 
Unfortunately, grafting is often followed, and 
the result is rarely satisfactory, for the suckers 
from the stock are a great nuisance, and need 
constant removal. 

An isolated group of distinct varieties, where 
each plant has sufficient space to display its 
prominent characteristics, will gain the admi- 
ration of everyone. To obtain the best results 
a moderate thinning out of any old and 
exhausted wood is necessary immediately after 
flowering, while at the same time most of the 
suekers had better be removed, leaving perhaps 
two or three to keep up the supply of vigorous 
flowering branches. Kept from the beginning 
to a single stem and clear of shoots at the 
base, the Lilac forms a handsome standard. At 
Kew some of these standards scattered on the 
Grass form each spring a delightful feature. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lifting old Ivy plants.—Would you kindly let 
me know through your valuable paper if it is possible to 
lift Ivy from an old wall of a house with a view to trans- 
planting it on to a new one? The Ivy is 50 years old at 
east and 40 feet high. If it is practicable that it can be 
shifted, how far should I cut it back? Any other informa- 
tion regarding this I will be grateful for.—PRIMROSE. 

[It will be far better to start with strong young plants, 
which can always be had in pots. If you prepare the 
ground well before planting, the young plants will soon 
start into growth and quickly cover the wall. ] 


Planting a Hornbeam hedge.—Will you kindly 
advise as to planting a Hornbeam hedge in order to form 
n thick screen for the north side of a garden, say 4 feet 
thick when clipped and at least 7 feet high ?—Sour KENT. 

(a) Is it likely to thrive on good loam and clay with 
limestone beneath, in a high position, rather windy? 
[Yes.] 

(b) What sized Hornbeams would be the best to plant, 
and about how long would they be in growing to 7 feet ? 
[About 3 feet. All would depend on the soil.] 

(с) Whether to raise a ridge, and how to prepare the 

round? [Zf the soil is very dry better plant on the level, 
аон first well trenched the ground and added some 
manure.) 

(d) When is the best time to plant, and at what distance 
apart? [Plant at any time from November to end of 
year. The distance apart will depend on the size of the 
vlants.| 

(e) Is there any special treatment needed afterwards to 
form thick growth down to the ground and to ensure 
keeping the leaves on through the winter? The ground 
outside is pasture. [No; only you must cut it down 
moderately so as to allow of its getting thick at the base. 
Above all, you must see to it that the plants are protected 
ron rabbits and hares, which are very fond of the Horn- 
beam.) 


Plants under trees.—The popular idea 
that plants will not grow under trees is not 
always correct, for just as in the woodland, in 
the half subdued light, there are many wild 
flowers to be found just now, so is it possible 
by a little management to have a show of blos- 
soms under some of the trees in our gardens. 
It is а fact that there are difliculties in the 
way of growing plants under such conditions, 
and it is well to acknowledge this at the outset, 
but they may be overcome. In the first place, 
Lime, Plane, Birch, Beech, etc., are often 
permitted to encroach too much, and so we see 








them with branches near the base that might 
be dispensed with, with no detriment to the 
trees, as these keep from the soil rain, and thus, 
together with surface roots, the borders be- 
come dry. In the autumn, digging round the 
trees will disturb some of the surface roots, 
and opportunity should be taken then to work in 
some rotted dung, and introduce a little fresh 
soil. There is plenty of annuals that will 
thrivein such a position. Godetias, Mignonette, 
Stocks I have known to succeed, while Chrys- 
anthemum latifolium, Canterbury Bells, and 
Spireas have bloomed well with me grown 
under similar conditions. Саге should be 
taken not to allow the lower branches to grow. 
Improve the soil in the way suggested 
occasionally, and then one may reasonably 
expect a fuir measure of success. One of the 
best herbaceous plants for a border like this is 
the Golden Rod. It may always be depended 
upon to bloom.—F. D. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


APHIDES OR PLANT-LICE. 


NEARLY all plants, in garden and field and 
under glass, suffer from the ravages of aphides. 
These universal pests are most common in 
temperate climates, but even in the tropics 
whole crops are ruined by them. The aphis 
enemies of many crops and ornamental plants 
are very numerous in species. The aphides 
themselves are known by a great variety of 
names, such as green and black-fly, smotherers, 
and dolphins, while the disease they produce is 
sometimes termed blight. They belong to a 
group of insects called Hemiptera, which are 
provided with а mouth used for sucking and 
capable of piercing the structures of plants, 
upon the sap of whichjthey feed. They undergo 
what is termed an incomplete metamorphosis— 
that is, there is no у chrysalis (pupal) 
stage, and they feed throughout their whole 
existence. They damage plants in a twofold 
manner—first by sucking out the sap and so 
weakening the vitality of the plant; and 
secondly, by stopping the respiration of the 
plant by blocking up the stomata (or breathing 
pores) of the leaves with their excreta, This 
excretum is not only of the ordinary kind, but 
also consists of a sweet, gummy substance that 
stops the ‘‘ breathing” of the plant, and is 
called “ honey-dew.” This substance is passed 
out through two tubes, called “* cornicles,” 
situated on the back of the aphides. A few 
aphides, such as the woolly aphis, have no 
cornicles and produce no honey-dew. The 
skin of the plant-lice is provided with numerous 
glands which secrete either a waxy substance 
that covers the skin (Rose aphis, Bean aphis, 
etc) or dense woolly masses (Beech aphis, 
woolly aphis, etc.) In both cases the excreted 
substances have the power of throwing off 
water and so of keeping the insects dry. 

LIFE HISTORY.—Aphides may be winged or 
they may be wingless; as a rule, winged and 
wingless generations occur in each species. 
The reproduction in aphides is very rapid. 
They not only breed in the ordinary way, 
but they can also breed without any males 
being present. Some aphides live only on one 
kind of plant, the Rose aphis (Siphonophora 
ross) for instance; others live on two plants, 
migrating from one to the other, as the Hop 
aphis (Phorodon humuli) which migrates 
between the Hops and the Prunes; others 
live on several plants, as the Bean aphis 
(Aphis rumicis), which ma be found 
on Beans, Peas, Docks, and Furze. Some 
kinds, as the Rose aphis, attack leafage 
and shoots alike; others, as the Bean aphis, 
may even attack the fruit (pods); others the 
stem and twigs (woolly aphis) Not only do 
plant-lice дире from plant to plant, but 
some can live both above and below the ground, 
and may migrate from root to trunk or root to 
foliage (as the Phylloxera of the Vine and the 
woolly aphis of the Apple). The typical life- 
history of the aphis is as follows :—The adult 
female or ** Mother Queen” is wingless, and 
produces, without the agency of a male, not 
eggs, but living young ; these young are called 
“lice,” and in a short time they resemble the 
wingless parent, and can themselves produce 
living young. This viviparous reproduction, 
where only females are present, can go on for 
many generations. Shoulda plant becovered with 


d 
these aphides, their food becomes scarce, and 
then they have the power of producing winged 
females, which fly otf to other plants, and thes 
deposit living young. Towards the end of the 
year most aphides produe males as well s 
females ; these ma either winged or wing. 
less. These females, after being fertilised, 
deposit eggs at the base of buds and on the 
stems, leaves, etc., of plants. These egga f 
remain over winter, and hatch into the larva 
that become the ** Mother Queens" with which 
this t ccount of the life-history started. Some 
plant-lice live entirely during the winter in ths 
egg state (Bean, Pea, Plum aphis, ete.), others 
mostly as insects, a few eggs only occurring 
(woolly aphis). The effect of weather on 
aphides is very great. Dry, hot, and sultry 
weather is favourable to them ; the same oon. 
ditions check the growth of the plant, ani & 
the plant-lice soon overcome it. An excesiv 
quantity of manure, especially nitrogen 
manure, also predisposes the plant to apis 
attack. 

REMEDIES. —A phides can easily be destroyed 
by spraying the affected plants with a soft-soap 
AME, This is made by dissolving from 6 lb, 
to 10 Ib. of soft-soap in 100 gallons of sit 
water. The soft-soap blocks up the breathing 
pores of the plant-lice, and so kills then 
Quassia is sometimes added ; this acts as an — 
astringent to the leafage, and cleans it of the 
honey-dew and excreta formed by the арй. 
For black-fly on Cherry, and for all һо 
produce a copious flow of honey-dew, fi ғ 
most useful ingredient. The Quassia chips 
boiled and the extract added to the война 
wash; 6 lb. to 8 lb. of chips аге required to 
every 100 gallons of wash. Paraffin emulim 
is necessary for some kinds, аз woolly aphis, 
which may also be attacked in winter by 
caustic alkali wash. For those which attack g; 
the root it is best to use bisulphide of carbo 
injected into the soil, a quarter of an ounce to 
every four square yards. Care must be take 
with this substance, which is both poisonous 
and inflammable. The vapour of bisulphids 
of carbon liquid, used in the bee-keeper 
** smoker," is said to be a very good remedy for £ 

reen-fly, and does not injure the most delicate 
owers. In all cases the aphides mus le | 
attacked as soon as an invasion shows Йй, 
especially when the species of aphis hab 
habit, like the Plum aphis, of curlingapthe 
leaves and so of protecting itself. А 

NATURAL CHECKS.— Several insects ms 
aphides, and should be encouraged. ie 
or these are ladybirds and their larve (0% 
cinellide) ; hover-fly-maggots, which are the 
larve of the Syrphide ; the larva of the lc 
wing or golden-eye-flies; and various minute 
hymenopterous parasites (Chalcidide), which 
lay their eggs in the bodies of the aphides axi. ` 
whose maggots destroy them. Мап cannot, 
however, rely solely on the services of the 
beneficial creatures, but must check th 
increase of the aphides by washes as soon 3$. 
they appear upon his cultivated plants.—Fra 
the April number of the Journal of the Bori 
of Agriculture. 


i 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects on Elm-tree.—In my garden them 537 
Elm-tree, which was topped two or three years шо 9^ , 
is still 20 feet high and carrying plenty of leafage. A17? ^ 
one side of the tree every leaf is like the enclosed. (22 
you advise me what to do ?—AMATEUR, 

[Your Elm-tree is attacked by one of the 
ері (Schizoneura ulmi) The only thing 
that I can suggest for destroying this pet 
beyond what you have done is to spray 
undersides of the leaves with а solution 0 

raflin emulsion. It is not an easy matter, 

owever, to do this effectually, as the ripe 
are so crumpled. Be careful to collect a" 
burn all the leaves when they fall in the 
autumn, and it would be useful to spray the 
tree before the buds show any signs of openinz 
in the spring with a caustic wash.—G. 8. 5.) 

Insect on Apple-trees.—I have enclosed insects, 
which are in eed erable numbers on my cordon Ap ples 
Have they any connection with American-blight, w xi 
also is present? They contain much green, which i5 
cates mischief. If “G. S. S." will give some account 
them I shall be pleased.—G. P. SELDEN. 

[I am sorry to say that when your box 
reached me, though I opened it most carefully, 
as you directed, it was absolutely ompa: 
From what you say, I do not imagine that the 
insects have anything to do with the American: 
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Might, but if you will send up some more 
specimens 1 shall have much pleasure in letting 
you know what they are. Perhaps it would be 
fer to wrap up the box, before putting it into 
anenvelope, in a рее of paper, marked “ Live 
insects for б. S. S.," which will prevent anyone 
else opening it. —G. S. S. | 

Holly shoots dying.—! am sending to you some 
shoots of Holly for your inspection, to see if you will 
iındiş tell me what you think is the reason of them 
dying off? The trees have stood where they are for 
3) sears, and. have never shown any signs of this before. 
The soil is of a light sandy nature, and the subsoil is all 
sand, quite white. They commenced to go this last 
winter, and some of the branches are quite dead, and just 
‘elow the place affected they are shooting out again quite 
strong. —R. G. L. 

[I am very sorry, but I have not been able to 
obtain any information about the cause of 
lath of your Holly shoots, though I have 
chown them to several well-known experts in 
hese matters. Is it possible that they may 
e been bruised by being blown one against 
wother? It is very curious that they should 
ave gone off in this way, and yet there is no 
ign of injury by insects or fungi.—G. S. S.] 


(We have never seen such an example of 
rigorous growth, which, being soft and sappy, 


"теу likely to be injured by sudden attacks 
ol severe frost. -— FAD. | 


Insect destroying Pelargoniums 
( bracken J.—'The insect you enclosed is опе of 
the «mall Rove beetles belonging to the genus 
"xt, ‘These beetles are not known to be 
mjorious to plants in any way, as they usually 
‘don carrion, manure, ог decaying vegetable 
substances, and sometimes on other living 
insects, I think you must have made some 
mistake in thinking that these beetles are the 
Cause of the injury to your Pelargoniums. 
Eimine your plants carefully both by day 
tnd night, and see if you cannot discover some 
other insect, which is the culprit.—G. S. S. 
Insects on Lily stems.—I found the enclosed 
Tecta on my Lily stems, and suppose they are the cause 
‘1 the decay: What are they, and what is the remedy, if 
"5! 1 would be much obliged if you would be kind 
“ough to give me any information.—M ss MERCER, 
(The insects you sent are specimens of the 
‘potted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttulatus). 
hese ereatures are probably the cause of the 
decay of the stems, but without seeing the 
plants it is impossible to say positively, as 
there may be more than one Kind of pest 
attacking the Lilies. The ресе are not 
really insects, but belong to a different order— 
the myriapoda. There are several British 





species, all of which are injurious to the roots 
and stems of plants. They are very diflicult 
pests to destroy, as they have such hard, horny 
skins, and, as they usually feed underground or 
within the stems of plants, it is useless to try 
to kill them with any insecticide, They may 
be trapped by burying small slices of Turnips, 
Carrots, or Mangolds near the roots of plants 
which they are supposed to be attacking, 
Small pieces of cotton-cake may be used for the 
same puse S. 8. 

Hel-worm in Cucumbers (F. G.).— 
The roots of the Cucumber plant submitted to 
us are badly infested Yi Nematodes, or 
eel-worms, which cause the plants, when 
attacked, to first flag, апа finally to die in the 
way you describe. For this there is, unfor- 
tunately, no known cure. We have tried 
various remedies, but without avail, and the 
only shing we ever found to keep these 
insects at bay for any length of time is to 
bake the compost—both that used for forming 
the mounds with at the time of planting and 
for top-dressing afterwards. By taking these 
precautions, and also thoroughly lime-wash- 
ing every portion of the brickwork in the 
houses and pits each year, the attack can be 
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staved off until the autumn, when the plants 
even then oíten succumb. Our method is to be 
prepared for such losses by having relays of 
young plants coming on in other houses, sow- 
ing the seed when the previously-raised lot has 
come into full bearing. By thus having, as it 
were, several strings to our bow, we have no 
break in the supply if any of the older plants 
succumb to an attack. You may, however, not 
be so conveniently situated as regards glass 
erections, and mayhap have but one structure 
in which to grow your Cucumbers. Assuming 
such to be the case, we advise you to clear out 
the plants, the soil, and the heating material 
you mention, and burn it, to prevent the 
infection spreading further. Then clean the 
house thoroughly with carbolised soft-soap, 
and afterwards limewash all brickwork with 
freshly slaked lime, adding 4 pint of paraffin 
tothe wash while hot. ell work the wash 
into the brickwork, filling up all interstices, 
and if this cannot be accomplished in one 
application, repeat it when the first coat has 
become dry. In the meantime, bake the com- 
post over a fire, and the way we do this is to 
make a fire with refuse wood, etc., and when 
а good body of fire has been obtained, to place 
an old corrugated iron sheet over it, on which 
the soil is placed, allowing it to remain until 





all insect life, germs, ctc., have been destroyed. 
Suflicient can be charred at one burning to 
serve both for planting and for subsequent 
top-dressings, only it should be stored quite 
apart from other compost heape until required 
for use. By adopting these drastic measures, 
and by starting afresh with new plants and 
sterilised soil, you may, perhaps, be able to 
carry on Cucumber culture without further 
loss; but do not be surprised if the insects 
again put in an appearance later in the season. 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly. — I enclose you 
sample of a blight which the last few days has appeared 
on my Chrysanthemum plants before the last repotting, 
which is only just finished. Can you tell me what it is, 
how to destroy it, and to prevent its spreading ?—M. W. 

[Your plants have been attacked by the 

rubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which 
ТОУ in the leaves of Chrysanthemums, 
Cinerarias, and other composite plants. The 
best way of destroying this insect is to cut off 
the infested leaves and burn them, or, if the 
attack has just commenced, to pinch the leaf at 
the part where the grubs are. Syringing with 
an insecticide is of little use, as it would not 
reach the grubs, but doing so would probably 
prevent the flies laying their eggs on the leaves, 
if it could be applied at the proper time.] 





Watering in dry weather.— How 
many seem to be ignorant of the proper method 
of watering in the open und? Аз soon as 
they see that the surtace is wet they appear to 
be satisfied that they have met the full require- 
ments as to moisture of the plants they are 
watering; whereas, in too many instances, 
scarcely a drop has gone down deep enough to 
do any good at all. In fact, this applying 
waterin driblets is positively mischievous, as 
it cakes the surface and. increases evaporation. 
The most economical and only efficient way is 
to give a good root watering, and then, as soon 
afterwards as the surface is firm enough, just to 
loosen it with a hoe or a small steel handfork. 
This loose surface acts beneficially by shielding 
the moist soil beneath from the action of the 
sun’s rays and from that of drying winds. In 
sloping borders it is almost impossible to apply 
an eflicient watering, except the surface Sol is 
first covered with a suflicient coat of manure. 
This causes the water to hang in it long enough 
to find its way into the soil. It also serves the 
additional pu of supplying nutriment to 
the roots of the plants. Cocoa-nut-fibre will 
not do so well for the purpose, as it has а 
tendency to wash down the sloping ground, 
ca conten no available plant nutriment.— 


to 
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ROSES. 


ROSE CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER. 


Or the many splendid shrub-like Roses now | 


available, none can surpass the subject of this 
note. There is no Rose more hardy, and it is 
one of the earliest to blossom, even appearing 
before the old favourite Gloire de Dijon. 
Mr. Hudson, of Gunnersbury House Gardens, 
has done much to bring this Rose into popular 
favour, and the fine bowlful of blossoms which 
he exhibited at the Temple Show on May 31st 
this year gave one a good idea as to its merits, 
and the long stems it is possible to cut with the 
blossoms. The colour of Conrad F. Meyer is 
of that soft pink tint so well represented in 
Mme. Gabriel Luizet. The flower is double, of 
ood form and substance, and very fragrant. 
he lovely foliage, which hints at its rugosa 
arentage, and the hybrid origin is indicated 
by the red wood and prickles. This is 
one of those Roses that should not be much 
pruned, making, as it will, shoots from 
8 feet to 10 feet long in опе season. 
The thorny nature of the wood and exuberant 
growth render it a Rose very suitable to form 
edges for protection, and for the same reason 
it would make an ideal kind to isolate upon 
the lawn to form a huge bush or shrub. 
is so hardy, and absolutely devoid of the many 


ri 


failings seen in far too many kinds, no опе! 


need fear that Conrad F. 
Meyer will not succeed, be 
it near a large city or other 
unfavourable situation. I 
like to see the grand heads 
the Rose will make when 
grown аз a standard, re- 
minding one of the fine old 
specimens, rarely seen to- 
day, of such varieties as 
Coupe d'Hebe, Mme. Plan- 
tier, Chenedole, ete. Then, 
again, this Rose is so tho- 
roughly perpetual, flowering 
as it will from May to au- 


tumn, that it must find 
many adherents on that 
account alone. A few other 


fine hybrids of R. rugosa 
worthy to rank with Con- 
rad F. Meyer are: Blanche 
double de Courbet, one of 
the purest white Roses we 
possess; Mme. G. Bruant, 
also white, beautiful in the 
mass, and very sweet; Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer, rich crim- 
son and wonderfully free- 
flowering, also fragrant; 
Mercedes, a beautiful pink 
Tea Rose-like flower; and 
Thusuelda, a very pretty 
hybrid of a delicate salmon-pink colour. 
Conrad F. Meyer was raised by Dr. Muller, 
one of the most successful of continental 
raisers, and was distributed by Herr Froebel 
in 1899. Rosa. 





WEEPING ROSES. 


PLEASE tell me how to grow weeping Roses? I budded 
some very tall Briers last year with such varieties as 
Dorothy, Carmine Pillar, and sinica Anemone. They have 
grown splendidly. How shall I prune them? Will their 
own weight bring them into shape? Carmine Pillar has 
one rod nearly 5 feet now, but for safety it is tied straight 
up. Of course, they are not yet moved into their flower- 
ing quarters.—B. 

[Where possible, we should always recom- 
mend that the Briers be planted in their per- 
manent quarters, so that transplanting be not 
necessary. With SC ps to your plants budded 
last year, we should advise you to transplant 
them early in November, having previously 
prepared good holes for their reception. It is 
necessary that these Roses should grow freely, 
and to ensure this the old soil should be 
removed, or, at least, well trenched, incor- 
porating at same time some well decayed 
manure. The trees should be provided with 
good sound stakes, as if they are allowed to 
sway about serious injury is wrought to their 
roots. Some varieties of climbing Roses make 
better were trees than others. For instance, 
Dorothy Perkins, Evergreen Gem, Jersey 
Beauty, Alberic Barbier, Auguste Barbier, 
Gardenia, Rene Andre, Edmond Proust, and, 


As it | 

















would be the best of the Wichuriana Roses, 
Dundee Rambler, Flora, Felicité-Perpetuee, 
Alice Gray, Bennet’s Seedling, Ruga, and Vir- 
ginian Rambler being the best of the Ayrshire 
and Evergreen races. Those named above are 
true weepers, and we might include Rosa 
repens alba. They make long, pendulous 
shoots which quickly reach to the ground. 
Varieties such as Carmine Pillar, Crimson 
Rambler, Aglaia, Thalia, Euphrosyne, Gruss 
an Teplitz, Helene, Electra, Una, Blairii 
No. 2, ete., make splendid large heads, but are 
not, strictly speaking, weeping. In course of 
time, by a system of training, the growths may 
be brought down in a semi-weeping fashion. 
The first season after transplanting we 
usually cut back the growths of the true 
weepers and the semi-weepers to within 4 inches 
or 5 inches from where budded. In May a 
small hoop is placed beneath the growths so that 
they are the more regularly disposed, as it is 
rarely that their own weight will be sufficient 
to bring down the shoots. This training will 
appear somewhat stiff and formal, but the 
following year it is not noticed. If preferred, | 
the semi-weepers may Бе allowed their freedom, | 
and I should prefer this to any set and formal | 
training. I like to see the fine shoots darting | 
out above and around the head. We could do | 
more to make our Rose gardens beautiful if we 
employed more of these free-headed standards, | 
and until nurserymen offer them we must bud 
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permanency. We certainly should advise you 
to have the soil trenched 3 feet deep, incorpor. 
ating a liberal amount of burnt garden refuse 
and road-scrapings, also some crushed bones 
and well-rotted manure. You can then open 
out holes just large enough to enable you to 
plant without cramping the roots. Plants u 

the Brier would best suit your soil. We е 
always to have some material at hand to pat 
into each hole as the plantin isdone. This con. 
sists of loam, leaf-soil, powdered charcoal, and ~~ 
a little manure. It will be most beneficial to ~ 
transplant the Roses—in fact, most grower 
now reckon this periodical transplanting quite `- 
necessary. If the plants are looking feeble 
when you come to transplant, we shouldadris -` 
you to procure good healthy plants instead,| 


VEGETABLES. 


THE POTATO CROP. 


Ir is a general complaint in this part that the 
crops are not coming up well. Thersa 
many failures in most of the general val ^ 
grown, the worst case occurring where н 
were cut. Among the few pounds pu 

of Northern Star two sets (uneut) fai 
make a start, not one eye pushing. 
although the tuber was quite plump, 
change of seed I purchased several ¢ 


Part of a plant of Rose Conrad Ferdinand Meyer in the gardens at Gunnersbury House. 


our own. What could be more charming than , 
large-headed standards of Bardou Job, Gloire 
des Rosomanes, Stanwell Perpetual, Penzance 
Briers, sinica hybrida Anemone, Daron, The 
Lion, Noella Nabonnand, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Alister Stella Gray, and a host of others, which 
will readily suggest themselves to all who are 
acquainted with such Roses ?—Rosa. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Roses failing.—About three yearsago I made a new 
Rose border in my garden, and, knowing how rarely Rose- 
trees prosper in exceedingly heavy clay soil, I chose only 
the more vigorous kinds, and had them planted in holes 
full of good garden loam and about 2 feet deep, some 
manure being placed in the bottom of each hole. For the 
first year ог so the Rose-trees did well. At the present 
rime a very few are doing well. Опе (Réve d'Or) is mag- 
nificent; the remainder have a miserable appearance, 
shed their leaves, and flower badly. This year the climatic 
conditions have been good. Can it be, therefore, that the 
roots of the Rose-trees have struck the clay soil, and, if 
so, must they be replanted? Also, when planting, what 
can I do to ensure success? I should be very glad to have 
some information on the subject.—4A Swiss SUBSCRIBER. 


[We cannot understand why your Roses have 
not grown well, for, generally speaking, 2 feet 
of good soil is sufficient. But, perhaps, when 
you prepared your Rose border the holes were 
prepared as you have told us, without having 
all the soil of the border dug over. If this 
were the case, such holes would be sure to 
attract an undue amount of moisture, which 
would be detrimental to the plants. It is also 
just possible the plants were on the Manetti 


doubtless, the new Lady Gay and Debutante | stock, which is notoriously a bad stock for 


seed from a well-known Lincolnshire growth 
Evergood being one, and these being sid 
large tubers I cut many of them twice, and 4 
few thrice, and naturally expected to find à 
few failures among these, but they ar 10 
worse than picked seed, as far as І can 3t 
resent see. Improved Ashleaf, Challenge, 
May Queen, Sir John Llewellyn, Emly 
Puritan, and опе or two others look wel, 
but British Queen, King Edward VIL, Royl 
Kidney, Evergood, White Elephant, Up 
Date, Empress Queen, and Dalmeny Него stè 
all very patchy in the field. As ye I cannot 
say anything about the crop, not having lifted 
any in the open, but I shall be agreeably sur- 
rised to find a heavy crop under those that 
ave come so irregularly, which greatly inter 
feres with the moulding ог earthing up, $ê 
being quite fit for this, while others are only 
peeping through the soil. All points co” 
sidered, as a main crop variety, Up-to-Date 
holds the field in this locality, and now, ш 
middle of June, the last season's tubers are al 
that can be wished, although one often ban 
complaints about Potatoes towards the mont 
of May as being dark and flavourless p 
inclined to be close. I think this fault, whic 
is a bad one, can be traced to the tubers being 
allowed to grow out, which must affect the 
sound keeping and flavour of them, and Үр 
usually go soft as well. Potatoes for the tà : 
require to be constantly sorted back to preven 
this sprouting of the tuber, so detrimenta 
their flavour when cooked. East Devos. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


not setting.—I have a span-roof green- 
Negri by 12 feet, and have planted out in it 80 
Tomatoes. They are perfectly healthy. Each truss of 
bloom has set with about, 10 Tomatoes, but only three or 
four on each truss appear to be growing, being about the 
size of an Apple, whilst the remainder have never moved 
wvond the size of а Pea or small marble. Can you tell 
me whether they will eventually grow, or what I am to do 
to help them ?—SEASIDE. | 

[There is nothing you can do that will 
induce the small fruits to swell if, as you say, 
yout plants are perfectly healthy and vigorous 
ingrowth. Absence of an ample circulation of 
air isthe fault, and we should surmise that is 
due to the crowding of the plants in the house. 
Fewer plants would have given a larger yield. 
You might shorten the leaves slightly, and 
keep the side shoots rigidly suppressed, so that 
later-formed trusses get more air прасе: Уе 
have in mind а house, 20 feet by 12 teet, which 
annually provides quite 400 lb. of fruit from 
thirty plants. These stand on a corrugated 
ion staging, which is covered with fine 
cinders in which the roots ramify to their 
evident satisfaction. The same stage accom- 
modates plants in pots. The Tomatoes are 
trained to the roof, fifteen plants on either 
side.] 

Peas failing.—I have a very good row of Peas just 
come into flower. They are 5 feet high and look well, but 
they have all gone yellow and withered at the bottoms, 
(inches to 5 inches up from the ground. I have also a 
row of dwarf Peas not yet in flower, and they are going 
the ame way. Will this stop them from fruiting? I 
ure also some Kidney Beans. The first leaves all aropped 

and the new ones are all of a pale yellow colour. hey 
not seem to be doing well. Would watering them 
th gano in the water do them any good, and 
mech should be used to each gallon of water ?— 
m J.C. 

[When the lower leaves of Pea plants turn 
yellow, as you say yours have, near the ground, 
and your Dwarf Beans do the same, it is 
evident the cause must be looked for in the 
айт else that some strong or obnoxious 
liquid has been used to water with. It is not 
il for us to say in what respect soil may 
еа or what other cause may be opera- 
‚Юй does seem as if the falling of the 
, lewesafler they have turned yellow were due 
to 1085 of Toots. If the stems also turn yellow 
\we fear nothing can save the plants. It is 
Ме Boiy that watering with liquid-manure 
jwould do good in such case if roots have been 
njured, A dressing of manure laid along on 
achof the Pea and Bean rows may help to 
ате them, or they may presently recover and 
arry a crop of s. By the time you read 
tis either the plants will have done so or they 
have collapsed entirely. If so, we fear 
thing could have been done to save them.] 


j, Turnips in dry weather.—One of the 
‘xt things to show signs of distress during а 
sell of dry weather is Turnips, as from the 
sint of moisture the roots become tough while 
na young state and refuse to swell, the foliage 
х almost sure to fall a prey to the much- 
İreaded fly, and more often than not the plants 
tot and become useless. To ensure tender 
wots in dry weather frequent watering becomes 
è necessity, and if this can be varied with 
rak farmyard liquid, the foliage is better able 
to vithstand an attack of fly. Although soot, 
me, and fine ashes are generally recommended 
к dusting most crops, these prove more valu- 
able when used earlier in the season, when with 
note moisture in the ground slugs are trouble- 
some, but as each of them is more or less of a 

nming nature, they are not likely to assist 
groth during. a trying time. Wood-ashes, 
sowever, may be used freely for dusting 
"mp, as their use often saves a crop from 

J, and there is not the same danger of burn- 
"£the young leaves as where soot or lime is 
wd ineautiously. Wood-ashes are best applied 
n erly morning while the dew is on the 
“ves, but if there is no dew, watering should 
® done through а coarse-rosed can and the 
shes dusted over immediately afterwards. 

"mall and frequent sowings should be made 
“rough the heat of summer to keep up a 
"imply of medium-sized tender roots, and 
when it is seen that the seeds do not germi- 
mte quickly owing to the heat, a double thick- 
tess of Pea sticks should be laid on the surface 
tthe beds. These will in no way prevent 
cient light reaching the soil or interfere 
mth watering, and they are easily removed 

"hen the seedlings are well through the 

ground. This simple means of breaking the 



















direct rays of the sun can be used with advan- 
tage with all crops requiring a temporary 
shade; even the germination of Peas is 
hastened by covering the rows after sowing 
with the sticks which are used to support 
them later on, and they also assist in pro- 
tecting the seed from birds. 


Cabbage Flower of Spring.—This is 
amongst the best Cabbages for spring. One of 
the best guides in relation to any variety is 
when it is grown under diverse conditions as to 
soil, etc., and in widely distributed places. 
This applies to this kind. I have seen this 
give the best results in gardens in North 
Hampshire, in Somerset, and West Dorset. In 
three cases the growers have assured me that 
they had not seen one bolt to seed out of from 
400 to 500 plants. I have been very pleased 
with it, having grown it beside several other 
kinds. The season will soon be with us for 
sowing for a „рш crop. Sow at any time 
during the last half of July or first week in 
August.—J. C. F. 





FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES AT BEDFORD. 


ALTHOUGH there are plenty of larger growers 
of the Strawberry than are the Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers, of Bedford, certainly there аге 
none others probably in the world who raise 
more new varieties. During the past twelve 
years these young men have made no less 
than nine hundred crosses with Strawberries, 
and have raised at a moderate estimate 27,000 
seedlings. But of this immense number after 
all how few are selected as good enough for 
commerce. The prizes are so few, the common- 
place ones so many. During those twelve 
years of crossing, practically every known 
variety in commerce, including even alpines, 
pines, and perpetuals, has been employed as 
arents with very varying degrees of success. 
ut such a splendid variety as Royal Sovereign, 
the success of almosta lifetime, comes just now 
and then as а reward, whilst the firm can look 
upon Latest of All, Trafalgar, Monarch, Leader, 
The Laxton, Climax, and many others now 
widely grown, as presenting some further 
evidences of success. Just now they have 
literally hundreds of seedlings of the second, 
third, and fourth years' growth under trial at 
Bedford, and all carrying such splendid crops 
and superb fruits that it is most difficult to 
determine which are the best. This testing, 
however, is not done in one year. It ranges 
over several, and when one variety is found 
consistently good, then it is named and put 
into commerce. "Therequirements of a modern 
Strawberry are а great crop, fruits handsome, 
and well coloured throughout, flesh firm and 
of a succulent nature, with really good flavour. 
Generally the variety should have a robust 
habit and good sheltering leafage. Amongst 
varieties soon to be put into trade as excep- 
tionally good are Bedford Champion, the 
roduct of crossing two seedlings trom four 
rst-class parents. Leafage is broad and good, 
fruits borne in wonderful abundance, very 
round, of good, even large, size, beautifully and 
entirely coloured scarlet, flesh firm, piquant, 
and most pleasant. Reward, another novelty, 
comes from crossing British Queen and Royal 
Sovereign, and the fruits possess the good 
properties of both. The variety is a heavy 
cropper, and is a robust grower. It has been 
given an award of merit by the R.H.S. Prob- 
ably the latest of all Strawberries to ripen fruit 
is Laxton’s Latest. This is. later in ripening 
than is Latest of All, from which, or Givon's 
Late Prolific, it is a seedling. Оп good, 
retentive soil this variety should be of great 
value as helping to materially prolong 
the season. Whilst all other varieties gave 
ripe fruits when seen on the Ist inst., not one 
was ripe on this one. It isa great cropper and 
robust. Yet another very fine seedling is 
named The Bedford. The fruits are of pointed 
form, of rich red colour, leafage is stout and 
robust, a most abundant cropper, fruits very 
firm and of а rich flavour. This is from cross- 
ing Sir Charles Napier with Latest of All. 
‘These are the year’s special selections, but 
there are scores of other seedlings, all so good 
that ten years since they would have n 
regarded as first-class ones. But quality in 
Strawberries has advanced rapidly, and the 








needs of to-day are exceptionally high. The 
Bedford soil is rather stiff, but not specially 
retentive ; indeed, there rain of late has been 
very scarce. Still, the plants were in every 
direction carrying splendid crops. The firm, 
not content with Strawberry raising, have been 
very successfully crossing the Raspberry and 
Logan Berry, having many fine seedlings. 
They have also been intercrossing Gooseberries, 
Currants, and other fruits with considerable 
Success, A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Almonds.—I was staying with some friends at 
Maidenhead, and was asked to send pe specimens of the 
fruit of two Almond.trees, which are much larger 
apparently than usual. Can you kindly tell me if they 
are the ordinary Almonds we eat, and if these will ripen? 
The trees are covered with fruit looking not unlike young 
Peaches. I shall be much interested to hear your opinion. 


—К. B. Eastwoop. 

[Almond-trees fruit very commonly. That 
which you send is the bitter-fruited form, 
Amygdalus communis amara, a native of Persia. 
The truits have no value, except for the kernels 
enclosed in hard shells, as the pulp surrounding 
them, unlike that of the Peach, is a mere tough 
skin. Even, whenever so carefully preserved, 
the Almonds are inferior to those purchased in 
shops. Where they are preserved, the rule is 
to allow them to hang on the trees until the 
skins are brown, then to gather them, have 
their coats or skins removed and the shells 
dried, then put away in paper bags and kept in 
a dry, airy place till needed for use. The 
Sweet Almond is best grown on a wall like 
Peaches, the flowers being apparently more 
tender than those of the Bitter Almond.] 

The Myrobella Plum.—I have in my garden a 
tree S feet high, eight years old. The last four years 
every spring it has had a quantity of bloom. This year 
the tree is loaded with green fruit, and I am afraid it will 
break with the weight. I am told it is unusual for it to 
fruit so freely in our climate. Is itso? Can fruit be used 
for jam when ripe 7— Е. Vokes, Kingsworthy. 

[As this Plum flowers so early, it is only in 
very sheltered gardens and given a favourable 
season that it fruits freely. The fruit when 
quite ripe may be used for tarts, for which it is 
by many very highly valued and more relished 
than the Morello Cherry, which it somewhat 
resembles. The fruit is also used for bottling 
and for preserving like other Plums and 
Cherries. It is medium-sized, of a slightly 
oval shape, pale red, with a slender stalk like 
a Cherry. Indeed, when gathered the fruit 
more nearly resembles red Cherries than 
Plums. The flesh is yellowish, sweet, with a 
slight acidity, and juicy. It is ripe in July, 
but will hang on the tree a long time. ] 


Dessert Cherries.—In common with all 
fruits in this record year, dessert Cherries 
respectively on south-east and west walls are 
carrying very heavy cropa: I picked the 
first dish of Knights Early Black to-day 
(June 16th), and shall be able to keep up the 
supply with this, Frogmore, and Napoleon 
Bigarreaus, and Florence until the end of 
July. Sweet, rae id ripened Cherries are 
much appreciated, and from now onwards are 
more in request than Strawberries, especially 
where the latter are forced and have been 
supplied for the last two months. А good 
supply of fish-netting is absolutely essential 
where dessert Cherries are grown, both as а 
spring protection against frost, and later to 
keep away the birds. Cherry - blossom is 
extremely sensitive—a very slight frost follow- 
ing rain being quite sufficient to destroy any 
chance of a crop for the season. —E. L. B. 


Melons.— The vagaries of Melons, even 
when the fruits are of the handsomest and 
apparently most finished form, are very often 
found when submitted for competition or for 
securing awards at the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Crossing white with 
green or scarlet and vice vers commonly 
leads to the production of diversely ripening 

arts of the fruits. Thus very frequently it is 
ound that the green or scarlet inner flesh is 
soft and pulpy, whilst the outer portion, diverse 
in colour, is quite hard. Such fruits cannot be 
regarded as good. Crosses of that kind seem 
undesirable ; but even with established varie- 
ties of whatever colour of flesh one of the great 
defects of Melons is the uncertainty found 
when tasted in relation to flavour. Strong 
culture seems to produce the largest fruits, but 
restricted root culture seems to produce the 
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best flavour. Abundant sunshine is also an 
essential in flavour production. No fruits are 
80 yea in relation to flavour as Melons 
are.—D. 





GARDEN WORK. 


— 


Conservatory.—Camellias in pots and 
tubs should be outside now in some position 
where the hot sun will not reach them. The 
leaves suffer if exposed to hot sunshine, 
especially when first taken out. If the 
Camellias are planted out in the border they 
must remain in the house and have as ee 
ventilation as possible, with a light shade 
during the middle of the day. In the 
amateurs greenhouse, where the trouble and 
bother of a fire are avoided, Camellias will do 
very well if planted out in the border, but the 
flowers come later. In the south and south- 
west of England Camellias grow and flower 
freely in sheltered spots in the open.air. 
All conservatories are without artificial heat 
now, and all that tho usual run of greenhouse 
plants requires now is protection from hot 
sunshine and wind. A good arrangement for 
an unheated conservatory would be roofs and 
sides to be furnished with climbing Koses, and 
we cannot yet do without Maréchal Niel, 
though at times it is not satisfactory, the chief 
trouble being canker, but where it thrives 
there is no yellow Rose equal to it under 
glass. For culture under glass I like the old 
form of Niphetos better than the climbing 
variety, which does not flower so freely. The 
ideal house for Roses should have movable 
roof-lights, so that the plants could be fully 
exposed to the open-air for a couple of 
months at this season to give the plants a 
thorough ripening to prepare them for the 
winter, and then if long-stemmed flowers are 
wanted there must be hard pruning. Do not 
crowd anything now, and copious watering 
will be necessary during such roasting 
weather as we are having now, with judicious 
applications of liquid-manure to plants which 
have filled the pots with roots, but no others 
need have it. Liquid-manure will do more 
harm than good to a plant which has plenty of 
food in the soil. Where possible, the principal 
watering should be done for the next two 
months late in the afternoon or evening, but 
where members of the family frequently visit 
the house in the latter part of the day the 
watering will have to be done early in the 
morning, but the man in charge of the house 
will at all times have regard for a plant with 
shrinking foliage. Many plants now will 
require water twice in the twenty-four hours 
during bright weather, even when there is a 
light shade on the house. Permanent shades 
are always an evil, though in some cases 
shading may be necessary. A canopy of 
foliage hanging from the roof is the most 
artistic shade. 


Stove. — Bright-leaved plants, such as 
Crotons and Dracwenas, want strong light to 
put on colour, but no piante will bear without 
injury the bright sunshine of the last few days 
under a glass roof, therefore there must be some 
shade. Movable blinds are the most easily 
managed, as they can be removed when not 
required. IURE: plants of e ropa 
Begonias should be shifted into 5-inch or 6-inc 
pos as soon as the roots have occupied the soil, 
;efore the plant begins to feel the pressure of 
the pot. The moment the pot begins its 
pressuro growth is checked and flower buds 
begin to form, and this condition should be 
postponed till September by placing more food 
within their reach. Sometimes liquid-manure 
will revive them if it is necessary for them to 
be kept in small pots for any special purpose. 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine will do well planted 
in a Moss-lined basket in turfy soil. Use Moss 
freely round the sides of the baskets to hold in 
the moisture, and the roots will work freely 
into the Moss, when it becomes necessary to use 
liquid stimulants. Those who have tried 
experiments with various substances know how 
freely some plants will root in Moss when 
it has been soaked for a time in liquid-manure. 
Abundant moisture in the atmosphere will be 
required now. The syringe alone will scarcely 
be sufficient. In some houses it muy be neces- 
sary to use water freely on the floors several 
times a day. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Work in the vineries.—In the house 
where ripe black Hamburghs are hanging, 
unless the foliage is abundant, a thin shade will 
be useful in preventing loss of colour. We have 
sometimes used a double thickness of fishing 
nets. This breaks the sun’s rays without 
unduly darkening the house. If there is a 
good Grape-room, ripe Hamburghs or Foster's 
Seedling, cut with a foot or so of wood, will 
keep as well off the Vines, and then the house 
may be thrown open, but the inside borders 
must still be kept reasonably moist. Late 
Grapes, especially Muscats, will benefit from a 
little warmth in the pipes. "Though we have 
had very hot days, the nights have been cool, 
and a little warmth permits of very free venti- 
lation night and day, and the foliage remains 
in a healthy, robust condition that is perfectly 
free from red.spider. Scalding in Muscats 
may arise from more than onecause. Deficient 
ventilation early in the morning, close stop- 
ping, and sluggish root action from unhealthy 
condition of the borders are all causes of spot, 
scalding, and shanking, and are all within the 
cultivator's grasp. 

Orchard-house.—This is the time when 
the red-spider becomes troublesome in badly 
ventilated houses, or if there is deficieney in 
the root action. Clear liquid-manure will be 
useful now to fruit-trees in pots. <A bag of 
soot in the liquid-manure tank has much value, 
as it tends to keep the foliage healthy and of a 
good dark green colour. "This soot bag might 
remain as a standing order, and other things 
might be added from time to time as scems to 
be necessary. | Liquid-manure, either from the 
farmyard or chemicals, is a mighty power in 
the hands of a thoughtful man. 


Tomatoes in cool-houses are looking 
remarkably well where the ventilation has been 
free. ‘Tomatoes, like Peaches, want a free 
cireulation, not only at the top, but also along 
the sides. With plenty of fresh air and water, 
these bright, sunny days have had a marvel- 
lous effect upon the crop. The setting and 
swelling of the fruits depend upon the health 
und vigour of the plants. 


Window gardening.--Boxes outside 
should have weak liquid-manure, and be fre- 
quently picked over to remove dead leaves and 
faded flowers. The prettiest arrangement 
inside the windows now is blue Campanulas 
and white Ivy Geraniums. White and Pink 
Ivy Geraniums may be grown in baskets for 
suspending outside under balconies or on 
brackets against walls. The backyard gar- 
dener will find these very decorative in almost 
any position. 


Outdoor garden.—Now that the weather 
has become warm and settled, such plants as 
Orange-trees, Oleanders, large plants of Aloes, 
Cactuses, and Palms may be сга outside in 
ornamental groups in sheltered spots. Palms 
do best in shady dells sheltered from wind. 
Special features may be made of plants in 
tubs, both flowering and evergreen. The 
continental plan of standing Bays and other 
plants in tubs on terrace walks and in fore- 
courts is coming to the front more than it was, 
though it is not new. [t is а good many years 
since I saw the first idea of this kind carried 
out. 16 was іп a quaint Dutch garden, only 
instead of Bays we had Myrtles, Pomegranates, 
and Portugal Laurels, and for larger subjects 
we used standard Acacias. The only objection 
Ihave heard to Bays is their doubtful hardi- 
ness in a severe winter; but this need not be a 
bar to their use, as they may be sheltered 
sufficiently in any outhouse or shed during 
severe weather. “This is the way they shelter 
them on the continent, if sheltered at all. 
In what may be called tub gardening, Water 
Lilies and other aquatics may be used and 
made very interesting. Everybody will be 
familiar with such plants as Agapanthus and 
the American Aloes, which are commonly 
placed outside in summer. 


Fruit garden.—The principal work 
among fruit-trees now, where things are 
doing well, will be thinning the fruit, spraying, 
and mulching, or otherwise feeding the trees. 
The trees are not making much growth, so 
that summer pruning may wait, as a few young 
growing shoots will be helpful in increasing 
the vigour of the trees. The Strawberry crop 
is abundant, but the weather has been too dry 
for its full development, especially where the 
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land is shallow and badly worked, Heavy ^ 
dressings of manure on the surface may j; 
some measure compensate for shallow work. 
ing, but in the long run it pays better to break 
up the land deeply. Strawberries may ly 
called surface-rooting plants, but where the 
land has been well prepared the roots will run 
down. Any plant which depends altogether 
upon surface roots feels the pressure acutely 
in a dry, hot time unless the land can |; 
deluged with water, and that makes the crop 
expensive. The best time to trench land fo . 
Strawberries is in winter, and the mani; 
should also be given freely then. A егор of 
early Potatoes may be taken off in time to Я 
lant Strawberries in August, and wil; 
urther dressing of short manure the lani wi] 
be in good condom to receive the planta 


Vegetable garden. — The Walden 
Cauliflower, when true, comes in well іх 
autumn use. Planted at intervals from the 
end of June to the middle of August alo: 
succession is obtained, and it will be an advan. 
tage to plant in different aspects. Plant w 
trenches with some rotten manure worked into 
the bottom, as it is of no use planting Call. 
flowers in poor, badly-worked land. Ti 
trenches need not be deep or wide, but пег 
for the purpose of collecting moisture wi 
keeping the roots cool. Leeks may be plantel 
under similar conditions, where fine produce is 
required. July is the month when the Potato ~ 
fungus generally makes its аррешшт 
Spraying with the Bordeaux-mixture, if dine 
in time, if it does not altogether keepo th 
disease, certainly does keep it in check, so its 
application is neither costly nor troubles. 
In our efforts to keep all land cropped we mu 
not forget land will be required shortly fr 
Spinach and Onions. Salads for autumn ам 
winter will also occupy considerable space. 10 
will soon be time to think about sowing early 
Cabbages. We make our first sowing abot 
the 20th of August. E. Hosnay. 


| Жы 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 18th.--Sowed Ellam’s Early and Еш 
Market Cabbages. Seed-bed thoroughly mi — 
tened night previous to sowing. Sowed Brown 
Cos Lettuces and green-curled Endive under 
similar conditions. Red Globe and While , 
Stone Turnips are sown after early Potatoes з ` 
little artificial manure being sown in the drills 
with the seed. Planted out more (du. 
Pegged down Verbenas and Heliotrope ol 
beds. 

July 19th. — Moved  Tree-Carnations ino 
flowering pots, but keeping them outside on 
coal-ash-beds. Sowed Winter Spinach. We 
want this for autumn gathering. lf alw — 
plants bolt they will be pulled up. Usually this 
sowing comes in very useful; shall sow li 
for winter. Put in cuttings of various (i 
niums, including choice kinds of Ivy-leavel, 
Zonal, and scented varieties. They will bè 
rooted in the open air fully exposed to sunshine 

July 20th.—The earliest Strawberry runners 
are now being placed in fruiting poe mostly | 
6 inches in diameter, and stood thinly in апор". 

osition oncoal-ashes. The runners are being 
fofa the plantsleft for another year. Опе : 
of early Strawberries has been chopped up, “ê : 
lants burned, and the ground planted ache 
roccoli, the plants having been pricked off a0 ^ 
kept for the purpose. , 

July 2181. —We have been waiting for гаш lo 
loosen the bark of the standard Briers to bezin, 
budding, but as the rain did not come we hè 
given one batch of standards a good soaking 
of water, and shall bud the moment the bar 
moves easily. It is no use attempting budding | 
till the bark works freely. We are still gel | 
ting in cuttings of Pelargoniums and other, 
things. Potted off Primulas and Cinerar ^ 
Sowed Cyclamen seed in pans. | 8 

July 22nd.—Potted Strawberries. Made x | 
Mushroom ridges outside. It is too hot yet ie. 
make beds in the house, but the inside of У : 
house has been whitewashed and бого А " 
cleaned ready for the autumn beds. T ud 
the only way of keeping down woodlice us | 
other insects. Planted out Leeks. BS 
standard Briers. Shifted on Begonias, we 
settias, and other winter-flowering plants | 
Made a sowing of Onions for drawing young: 


4 
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July 23rd.—Pricked out seedling biennials 
and perennials. Sowed Antirrhinums and 
Polyanthuses. Made a sowing of dwarf French 
Beans in a pit with the lights off for the time 
being. These will come in for autumn use. 
Peas and Beans are gathered daily, and 
nothing permitted to get old. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers both in house and frames. Looked 
over late Vines to reduce sublaterals, А little 
more Grape thinning has been done. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Aneighbour's trees.—A hedge with bank and 
ditch separates two meadows occupied by A and B. This 
hedge belongs to B, and in it there is a Thorn-tree which 
overhangs A's land, and there is also a Yew-tree which 
overhangs A's land some 6 feet or more. A turned a 
horse, which cost him £40, into his field, and the horse ate 
«ше of the leaves on the projechng branches of the Yew, 
and was poisoned and died. Is B liable in damages to A? 
Hew much of the Yew-tree can A cut down? Could B 
contend that it was planted for ornament, and so must 
not be touched, or can he claim that the branches have a 
right to project 3 feet from the centre of the hedge? The 
lnd В occupies belongs to himself. A has asked him to 
cut down the Yew-tree, but he refuses, — ENQUIRER. 

(It is quite clear that A can recover damages 
fom B. In a similar case—Crowhurst г, 
Amersham Burial Board —the plaintiff recovered 
damages, and in the very recent case of Smith 

n Giddy, decided in the King's Bench Divi- 
sion ou June 22, it was held that an action of 
trespass would lie to recover damages where 
the defendant's trees overhung the plaintiff's 
‘and. A тау, therefore, on proof of the facts 
tated, recover from В the value of the horse 
lat has heen poisoned, and he may obtain an 
injunction to restrain B from allowing the 
branches to overhang. He may, if he chooses, 
cut the branches himself perpendicularly from 
the houndary, but he must not cut any part 
that does not overhang his land. B may allow 
his branches to project as far as his land ex- 
tends, which will pretty certainly be to the 
further side of his ditch. He cannot claim any 
exemption, even if the tree was planted for 
omamen, You probably have in view the 
proviso in Section 65 of the Highway Act of 
is D t section has no application here. 
-K. CT] 








POULTRY. 


Death of hen (Colonel Young). — This 
ippears to be a case of crop-binding. This 
ulment often originates from an abnormal 
“ate of the system, but is sometimes caused 
hough a stoppage, which prevents the food 
keu into the crop passing into the stomach, 
ud the bird, being still hungry, fills its crop 
with any kind of food until it becomes as hard 
a ball. If relief cannot be given the sufferer 
“on dies, In cases where the crop is only 
^rially bound a little warm water passed 
nto it while it is gently kneaded with the 
"nd will often remove the stoppage, when a 
"hespoonful of castor-oil should be given. 
оцу i, however, the crop remain hard an 
operation is the only remedy. А slit must be 
mide in the crop upon its upper surface, and a 
‘mall instrument passed in and the contents 
"tracted, The crop must then be carefully 
"shed out with warm water and the wound 
“itched up, great care being taken in this 
"mon, as there are two membranes, and 
e mus} he sewn up аб а time. The bird is 
‘hen ied with a few pellets of soft meal, and a 
‘one given if it is very weak. No hard food 
‘allowed till a fortnight after the operation. 
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А (FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review ot New 
‘ai Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
ii Home Landscape. Printed in large type оп pure 
ess paper, e colou lates of New Plants, Trees, 
арчы Fin loured plates of Р! j 
Tote. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
olume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
im bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
Pree 1s. ; post paid, 22s, 
Covers for binding the nine parta for 1903 are also 
"dy, price 48, each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,"— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
Wants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
R "os on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 


Us. Ad. 
„һө English Flower Garden” may also be 
ain two forms, well and strongly bound, for 
P ту use or presentation :—1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
ге рн in sage green half morocco, 218. nett. 

уш „A bound sage green morocco, 245. nett. 


CORRESPONDENCH,. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents sh bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and \size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. e have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The diference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so Lrifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of cach kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mignonette dying (C. G. W.).—Some insect, no 
doubt, is eating the roots, causing the plants to die off in 
this way. Sprinkle soot on the soil about the plants, 
picking it into the soil a couple of inches deep with a 

and-fork. If rain does not follow within a few days, 
well water the plants so as to wash the soot down to the 
roots. 

Asters dying (Bothered).—Your Asters have been 
attacked by a deadly fungus, which this year has been 
playing havoc in many gardens. Unfortunately, the dis- 
сазе appears so quickly, and with such fatal resulta, that 
there 1з no time to apply any remedy ; indeed, there is as 
yet no known remedy. Try air-slaked lime round the base 
of tbe plants; or you may mix half a pint of the lime with 
a quarter of a pint of sulphur, and dust around the base 
of the plant. 


Crimson Rambler with mildewed buds (4. 
du Boulay)— When the sprays of blossom become so 
badly infected with mildew as the one sent we think it is 
the best plan to remove them, for the flowers never 
develop satisfactorily. Had you noticed this earlier a 
spraying of sulphide of potassium would have cured the 
mildew, or, any how, stemmed its onward course, and 
even now might prevent the mildew spreading to other 
trees. In removing the sprays of blossom, do not cut 
them back very hard, as it may affect next season’s 
blooming. 

Peeonies failing (Peonics).—These can be planted 
at any time between October and the end of March. A 
good moist loam, trenched deeply and enriched with 
cow-manure, is the soil best suited to them. The und 
must be trenched to a depth of at least 2} feet, and plant 
at least 4 feet apart in every direction. You must not 
expect much bloom before the third year, and as soon as 
the flower-buds have well formed you should give occa- 
sional doses of liquid-manure or mulch with rotten 
manure and water freely if the weather is at all dry. An 
open position away from walls is the best for the Ржопу. 


Maidenhair Ferns (G.).—Ferns or other plants 
continually kept in rooms do not require water every day. 
Sometimes once a week is often enough. Feel the soil in 
the pot, ог гар the outside of the pot with the knuckles ; 
if it sounds hollow give enough water to wct the soil 
thoroughly ; if the soil feels dry, water in a similar way. 
An occasional wetting of the fronds is beneficial in keep- 
ing them free from dust, but daily sprinklings are in- 
jurious. Plants far away from light in a room do not 
succeed so well as those that get more light, through the 
window even. Move your Ferns to the window at times, 
securing them from direct and powerful sunlight, and 
attend carefully to watering them. 


Rose Aglaia failing to bloom (Jane E. 
Anderson ).—The wood in your Rose is evidently too thick, 
thus preventing the sun reaching it and ripening it. 
Unripened wood will never give a profusion of bloom. 
You ought to thin out the weak wood and spread out 
that which is left so as to allow the sun and air to ripen it. 
In the case of these Ramblers, the best way is to cut away 
any old wood that can be spared after flowering. By old 
wood we mean that from three to four years of age. As 
your plant is three years old, you would do the right 
thing to cut one or two of the original growths right down 
to the base, and so ensure young shoots from the bottom. 


Plants for coo)-house (H. Н. Withers).—Your 
choice of climbers is not very extensive, though the blue 
(cwrulea) and white (Constance Elliot) Passion-flowers 
should suit your purpose. For the early months of the 
year you must, depend for flowers upon hardy subjects, 
which under glass will naturally bloom a little earlier 
than they will cut-of-doors. Such things as Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi, Lily of the Valley, and Spirwas, with a 
few shrubs, such as Lilacs, hardy Azaleas, double-flowered 
Plum, and Spirea confusa, will help to form an attractive 
feature, while in the summer you can principally rely 
чров Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Begonias, and the many 
plants advertised for the purpose in the 8 of this 
paper. In the autumn Chrysanthemums will yield a dis- 
play for a time, but the absence of fire-heat will cause 
many of the blooms to damp. 


Planting border (C.).—No doubt the roots of the 
hedge run across the border, thus extracting all moisture 
and nourishment from the soil. Trench the border in 
October deeply and to within 3 feet of the hedge, cutting 
off all roots met with there. If you go nearer the hedge 
you may injure that by interfering too much with the 
roots. As trenching proceeds, add manure freely within 
1 foot of the surface; it is useless burying it deeper. 
Keep the surface soil still on the top, or you will find 
some difficulty in getting that from the bottom into а 
workable condition. Chrysanthemum maximum, Erigeron 
speciosus superbus, Rudbeckia speciosa, Achillea ptar- 











mica fi.-pl., Michaelmas Daisies, Chelone barbata, Cam- 
pu rsicifolia, Harpalium rigidum, Herbaceous 

hloxes, kspurs, and Perennial Sunflowers will do well 

Begonias failing (W. J. Petherick).—Though we 
can find no trace of insects on them now, the Begonia 
leaves sent have suffered severely both from {һе attacks of 
aphides or green-fly, and also of the small yellow thrips, a 
minute insect which has made great headway within the 
last ten years, and is often а considerable worry to 
Begonia growers, particularly in the early part of the sea- 
son. The common saying that prevention is better than 
cure applies to no class of plants more than Begenias, for 
once they fall into the state yours are it is a ditficult 
matter to restore them to health. 'The best prevention is 
an occasional vaporising with the XL vaporiser, say once 
in three weeks or a month, or even oftener if the least 
traces of insect pests are visible. 1f the plants get a little 
stunted from the want of a shift into larger pots, they are 
far more liable to be attacked than if growing freely, so 
that if yours need a shift it may be at once given them, 
or if not you can do little, if anything, toward restorin: 
them to health, for once the cause is removed nature will 
work hard to repair the damage done, You speak of hos- 
ing the plants severely, which may mean that you are 
keeping them too wet at the roots, for a state of satura- 
tion by no means suits Begonias. 


Rose Fortune's Yellow shedding its foli- 
age (Ozrshott). —This peculiar trait of a beautiful Rose 
has never been fully explained by growers. But as there 
are one or two of the Noisette Roses that possess the same 
habit, notably Solfaterre, one is led to the conclusion that. 
it is a dry, buoyant atmosphere that is needed for the 
variety. It is said that by budding this Rose upon Gloire 
de Dijon the foliage is better retained, and, although T 
cannot say whether this be true or not, I am persuaded 
the foster stock is largely responsible for the loss of 
foliage. I think if we experimented a little, and budded 
the е on various stocks, some light might be shed upon 
this subject. If the roots of any Rose strike into a cold 
subsoil this induces the premature dropping of foliage. 1 
have a Solfaterre under glass which is some 30 years old, 
and the same strange trait is present in this variety. 
Now the border in which the Solfaterre is growing is 
much shaded, and I doubt whether the drainage is per- 
fect. In fact, I believe the defective drainage is the 
cause of the trouble, and I intend altering it. If a glass 
coping were placed over the Fortune's Yellow there can 
be no doubt but that the thorough ripening of the wood 
would ensure some fine blossom, and perhaps remove any 
trouble on the score of loss of foliage. Although stagna- 
tion may be responsible for the Rose failing, there is the 
fact that Fortune's Yellow cannot endure drought. — 
Rusa. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Spireea aricefolia (6. L.) is the name of the speci- 
men you send. It belongs to the shrubby section, and is 


readily propagated by cuttings of half-ripened wood, 
taken off now or at any time up to the middle or end of 
September. Cuttings may be of various lengths, in- 


serted in light sandy soil, be placed in a close case, and 
kept in a gentle heat fora time. If this is not available, 
a cold-frame will answer the purpose very well, so long as 
it is kept quite close and the cuttings protected from the 
sun until roots have been emitted. When rooted, harden 
off, and in spring plant out in the open ground. This 
Spirea delights in a cool, moist soil and exposed position. 


Pruning Lilacs (Punchestown ). —We should advise 
you toleave your Lilacs alone until they flower in the 
spring of 1905, and then you can cut them back. You will 
have, however, to be careful, as it is by no means certain 
however carefully vou prune, or how favourable the 
season may be for subsequent growth, that your bushes 
will make flowering wood for the year after. The error 
has been in t years, when a slight pruning of the 
younger wood, or even a pinching of the shoots that 
were inclined to grow too fast wonld have kept the plants 
in bush form. Give your plants a good soaking of water, 
and then supply а heavy mulch of some rotten manure, 
This will save the watering-pot, and retain the moisture 
in the soil. 

FRUIT. 


elly (Mrs. Bridger).—Take some ripe 
Medlars, wash them and put them into a preserving 
pan with as much water as will cover them. Simmer 
them slowly, and when they become a pulp strain 
through a jelly-bag, and to every pint of the liquid add 
1 Ib. of loaf sugar. Boil till clear (say for an hour). 
When cold it should be a stiff jelly. 


Scalded Grapes (F. L. M.).—Excess of moisture in 
the atmosphere when the sun strikes upon the house in 
the morning is the cause of the berries being scalded as 
those sent are. The Vines ought not to be svringed after 
the berries are the size of those received. Leave a chink 
of air on the house all night, and ventilate early in the 
morning, so as to have the surface of the berries dry 
before the sun strikes them in the morning. We presume 
the roots are not suffering from want of water? 


Mildew on Grapes (R.).—Vines in bad condition 
are more liable to the attacks of mildew than those in a 
sound state. Mildew is mostly found where there is an 
excess of moisture in the atmosphere, and it is attributed 
to numerous causes, such as a stagnant atmosphere, un- 
healthy root action, and cold draughts of air. Sulphur 
should be made use of to prevent it from spreading ; it 
may be mixed with water and applied with a syringe, or 
made with milk to the consistency of paint and applied 
with a brush to hot-water pipes. 

Gooseberry bushes with “rank” growth 
(C. B.).—Thin out the ** rank" shoots now on the Goose- 
berry bushes to let in the sunlight and air to ripen the 
wood, and at the autumn or winter pruning thin out the 
growths a little more if necessary ; but do not shorten 
the shoots of the Gooseberries that are left, and then 
there will be an abundance of fruit. It is a great mistake 
to prune Gooseberries too hard on strong soils, their 
strength is frittered away in useless wood production 
when such is the case. 

Canker in Melons (L. S. B.).—Your Melons have 
been attacked by canker, which is caused by keeping the 

lants too close and the atmosphere too damp. Cucum- 
bere can be grown without much ventilation, but Melons 
cannot. In giving water take care not to pour it near the 
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VEGETABLES. 


GROWING ENDIVE. 


Est к must be considered the best substitute 
for Lettuce we have, and, taking into considera- 
tion the ease with which a good hitch may 
he raised, it should certainly demand attention, 
although the growing of the plants is only 
one part of the routine. Before raising and 
planting out the Endive it should be con- 
sidered what means will be available for 
storing, as it is useless to provide a quantity for 
which, when the cold rains and frosts of autumn 
arrive, there will be little or no means of pro- 
tection. The protection of the plants from both 
early frost and wet is of the greatest import- 
anee, as if only slightly injured by either of 
these causes the work of destruction quickly 
commences, when they are soon a mass of 
decay. In some instances the plants may be 
protected where grown, and for the earliest 
supply of Endive this is certainly the best 
method toadopt, reserving the spaceatcommand 
for storing for the later or winter batch. Long 
or isolated rows are the most diflicult to pro- 
tect where grown, and in providing the plants 
for this purpose arrange them in beds, as in this 
way protection may quickly be given on the 
shortest notice, either hy the use of portable 
lights, oiled canvas, or clean mats. 

Endive succeeds equally well either when 
transplanted or left alone. In the former case 
the plants do not grow so large certainly, but 
for lifting аге more suitable. The non-trans- 
planted ones often grow to a very large size 
and come in for early use. Endive is certainly 
a sun-loving subject ; therefore, do not crowd 
the plants near fruit bushes or in low-lying 
damp parts of the garden, but expose them as 
much as possible. Although this exposure is 
needed, the soil must be, both fertile und in a 
pulverised condition, or the growth will be slow 
and of poor quality, and when this is the case 
Endive is not worth eating. The Improved 
Round-leaved Batavian is the best for winter 
use, and is not so susceptible to damp as the 
curled forms. A portion of a good green- 
cured form should also be grown for earliest 
use, as it is also useful for garnishing. For 
raising the plants the south borders which have 
been cropped with early Potatoes are very 
suitable, and as these had a fair dressing of old 
Mushroom-bed manure and burned refuse at the 
time of planting, the soil is just now in a 
capital condition for growing a crop of Endive. 
Poor soil Endive will not thrive in, and in these 
cases fork in a dressing of manure, but not too 
deeply. 

Broadcast sowing may be all very well, 
especially where sown thinly, but, taking all 
points into consideration, sowing in drills is 
the best method to adopt. Direct light is 
thereby enabled to reach the plants on all sides 
and there is less work in attending to the 
plants, especially where the seedlings are 
not going to be transplanted. The drills 
koad be drawn quite 15 inches apart, this 
width being needed for the plants’ develop- 
ment. Endive seed generally germinates very 
freely, but in a dry time the drills must be 








plants grow, hoeing must take place, and as 
soon as large enough transplanting must be 
attended to, leaving the surplus plants in the 
rows | foot apart. If the weather should keep 
dry, transplanting will be carried out with 
diflieulty unless precautions are taken to 
moisten the seed rows before drawing the 
young plants. Lift with as much soil us pos- 
sible, also taking care that the roots are fixed 
firmly. If arranged in conveniently sized beds 
the plants may Be easily shaded for the time 
being, supplying them plentifully with water 
at the same time. 








LARGE V. SMALL CABBAGES. 


Іт takes а lot of time to beat into the heads of 
some persons who undertake the duty of judges 
ab cottagers’ shows, what really does constitute 
quality in Cabbages. I was pained the other 
day to see at an exhibition of cottagers’ 
produce, and generally good produce, too, the 
lirst prize awurded to huge leaty, soft-hearted 
Cabbages, such as would not be tit for table for 
some three weeks later if left uncut, whilst 
really beautiful tirm-hearted smaller ones were 
placed fourth. Such a blunder could not 
happen in the case of any good-class gardener’s 
exhibit, for the simple reason that he 
would not grow large, leafy, worthless 
Cabbages in any case. In the course of now 
some twelve years of. judging at rural shows in 
Surrey, I have, so far, repressed coarse Cabbage 
culture, that big leafy ones are much less seen 
than formerly, and those of medium size, such 
as L'Etampes, Otfenham, BDetiance, and others 
of thab character, are much more generally 
grown. Big-hearting Cabbages, as a rule, 
produce a great excess of outer leafage. They 
want a great deal of room, are long on the 
ground, and are extremely exhausting to the 
soil. Smaller Cabbages may be planted more 
closely together, they heart-in far more quickly, 
there is with them very much less of waste, 
cook more readily, and always are much more 
pleasant to eat. It is very much to be 
regretted that any seedsman should offer prizes 
for the biggest or heaviest heads of Сайраке, 
The practice encourages waste. It should be 
their effort, as that of all judges, to encourage 
the production of Cabbayes, asindeed of all other 
vegetables of such varieties or samples as give 
the very best material for table, produced in 
the most economical way. In all high-class 
Vegetable competitions it is now the aim of 
judges to favour mere size less, and quality, 
and especially fitness for the table, more. The 
same rule should apply to cottagers' products. 
A. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Northern Star Potato.—I should very 
much like to learn from readers of GARDENING | 
ILLUSTRATED, many of whom probably are 
growers of Northern Star Potato, how it is 
behaving with them this season. Not only is 
it with me in two diverse places comparatively 
weak, dwarf, and dense in its hatlm, but there 
is a distinctive absence of robustness about it, 
such as no other Potato shows. I have heard 
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have The Factor, The Crofter, Cramond Blos- 
som, king Edward VIL, Tim Gray, Mardy 
Coil, Discovery, Ninety-fold, Diamond, Great 
Central, Evergood, and others showing very 
fine growth and robustness that are delightful 
to see, Northern Star is much weaker in all 
respects. It is very important that this ex pen- 
sive and much-written-up Potato should have 
its real character thoroughly tested and pub- 
lished. —A. D. 


Failure of Potato crop.— shall he obliged if 
you or any of your readers will explain to me the reason 
fora failure in a Potato crop, the signs of which are, first, 
a curled leat of a hitherto strony-looking top, and then 
yradual withering away. On digging up root it is found 
that the seed Potato is whole, hard, and firm as it was 
when planted, while in the case of the other still healthy- 
looking plants it has, as is usually the case, decayed 
away. This happened, not to one sort or planting of Pota- 
toes only, but to several different sorts in different parts 
of the same garden. The garden is under the care of an 
experienced rardener, who says that the seed was in good 
condition, treated and planted as usual, and yet in his 
experience he has never met with a like failure before. 
К. H. Bores, SF. Winnow Vicarage, Corwwall, 

| There is nothing at all unusual in finding 
planted Potato sets from which growth has 
taken place, quite whole and prim when the new 
tuber crop is lifted. We have scen the same 
thing in literally myriads of cases during tho 
past few years, whilst not in all such cases have 
the plants been unhealthy, yet, with all the 
crop of new tubers has been much less than was 
found on plants, the sets of which had decayed. 
nay this non-decay should be so, no one has 
yet heen able to explain. Some persons have 
advised cutting off a portion of the bottom of 
whole sets, but that practice does not always 
promote decay; indeed, half sets have como 
up hard as yours have. The curl in the leafage 
was originally due to cold and some inherent 
weakness in the plant not readily accounted for, 
but generally it is found more in plants raised 
from home-grown tubers, whilst tubers obtained 
from remote districts or stiff soils have come 
very strong and healthy. Generally, Potato 

rowth this year is far better than it has been 
or several years. | 


Outdoor Tomatoes.—There is always 
ап amount of uncertainty in respect to grow- 
ing Tomatoes out-of-doors, as much depends 
upon the season; but much may be done in 
forwarding the plants and in helping the 
trusses of fruit already formed. Locality has, 
of course, a deal to do with the success or 
otherwise of the crop, wers in the south 
standing much the best chance; but it behoves 
all to adopt the long-rod system of cultivation, 
confining the energies of the plants to the pro- 
duction of trusses of fruit near the main stem, 
aiding those in ripening rather than seeking to 
encourage а naber of lateral growths, which 
inevitably means that in the autumn the 
plants are burdened with a lot of useless wood 
and undeveloped fruit. It is therefore advıs- 
able to continue to pinch off side-shoots as fast 
as they appear, to give stimulants now and 
again, and make much of south walls, where 
plants that are in pots should be placed. Those 
planted out should be properly staked and be 
kept free from other plants, so that the sun 
may get at the trusses. The mutilation of 
foliage serves no good purpose, but tying the 
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leaves back and thus exposing bunches of fruit 
to the sun will aid in ripening them. At the 
back end of a season, whilst there is still a 
quantity of green fruit, ripening may also be 
hastened by bringing into use frame-lights and 
placing over them, especially in the case of 
plants on walls.—LEAHURST. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TREE LUPIN (LUPINUS ARBOREUS). 


THE Lupin family is a very graceful and pretty 
one, as we know it, although it seldom comes 
into the garden except as the common herba- 
ceous Lupin, a good plant, but not so useful 
аз some 





fact that, so used, they give pleasure to many 
by whom otherwise they might never have been 
seen, it is, as all gardeners know, really better 
for the plants themselves. The Tufted Pansies 
and Sweet Peas go on blooming as long as their 
flowers are constantly cut. On a bulb-farm, 
rt of the regular routine is the removal of all 
looms directly they have shown their quality, 


| else the strain of flowering, and ultimately 


seed-bearing, would lessen the vigour of the 
roots, which must be sold in prime condition. 
Notwithstanding all these considerations, the 


| enthusiastic gardener does, however, experience 


| 


some anxiety, to put it mildly, when he beholds 
a fair flower-gatherer sallying forth, scissors in 
hand, capacious basket on arm, to procure 
flowers for the house ; whereas, when there is a 
well-stocked reserve garden, with rows of Daf- 
fodils, Tulips, and Anemones for the spring, 


inds that flower longer and better. | Gladioli, Harpaliums, and Irises for summer, 


Some kinds, too, are not yet introduced, or | Dahlias and Asters for autumn, the lady's 


very little in cultivation, but of all that are so 
the best is the Tree Lupin, which is good in 
colour, easily raised or grown, and generally 
hardy, growing almost anywhere in. ordinary 
soils. It has had the usual fate 
of many plants in being over 
hybridised, and some of the 
colours shown by it are not 
good. The best colour of all is 
the true yellow, in which it came 
‚ to us at first. It is a good 
colour, and effective in the gar- 
den. The next best variety, per- 
haps, isa good white. Both of 
these plants are admirable for 
garden. use. 


*.* THE RESERVE GARDEN. 
А соор sized piece of reserve 
ground is one of the most useful 
things a well.regulated garden 


can . There, will be 
found а ришсе for the many 
plants we do not wish to throw 


away, but which will not fit into 
any of our present arrangements. 
Borders wherein promiscuous 
bits of this, that, and the other 
are put in, because we do not 
know what else to do with them, 
can never give the same idea of a 
well-conceived and successfull, 

carried-out plan, as where eac 
plant has а definite part to play. 
A garden in which some definite 
scheme is not kept in view, and 
adhered to, never will attain that 
harmonious completeness we all 
desire. Therefore, however small 
your garden, try to keepa por- 
tion as a reserve. Here, one 
can dispose the many gifts re- 
ceived Ко gardening friends, 
and it will not be necessary, as it 
sometimes is, either to decline 
such presents, or to accept them 
with feelings akin to despair 
while we wonder where we are 
to put them. Bulbs and plants 
which havedone their work for the 
season can be turned out to rest, and to gain, 
in the reserve garden, fresh energy for further 
efforts, when their turn comes round once 
more. Valuable space is also afforded wherein 
totry new plants and test their hardiness or 
beauty, or to propagate those of which we 
want to increase the stock. Here can be 
planted out surplus seedlings of annuals, 
which, instead of being left to die of 
overcrowding in the seed-bed, may in the 
reserve garden complete a useful, if necessarily, 
brief existence as flowers for cutting. Above 
all, the reserve garden must contain several 
rows of hardy plants to supply cut blooms. 
There is quite à number of people whose sole 
idea of a garden is a place whe 

supply of cut flowers may be obtained. To 
such, the affection felt by the grower for each 
individual plant is incomprehensible, and they 
consequently cannot understand his reluctance 
to remove some lovely blossom (the result of 
many weeks’ care and forethought), nor the 
sacrifice it entails to spoil the effect of some 
especially happy bit of colour in the garden. 
Allthe same, it is a great mistake to be too 


nce a perennial | 


attention may be turned in that direction, and 
the gardener's mind remain in peace. It is far 
better so, even for the arranger of flowers, to 


‘have thus liberal quantities of one or two 





niggardly in cutting flowers, for besides the | 





no man may venture lightly to remove. It is, 
Ialways think, like living on your capital to 
cut branches off your best Roses, or foliage 
from your choice Carnations. 0. 


GROWING ALPINE PLANTS IN 
SPHAGNUM. 


Ix high elevations, their natural home, alpine 
piante live in a blaze of light and a constant 

umidity which protects them from the 
intensity of the sun’s rays. The mountain soil 
is porous, but more porous still is the rock 
which plays a considerable part in its economy. 
Моге or less porous according to its structure, 
it is furthermore seamed with fissures and 
overrun with a prodigious number of channel, 
which absorb the rain-water and mists, holding 
them in reserve and restoring them to the 
atmosphere and to the roots of plants as fast 
as these call for refreshment. In regions of 
alpine snow, that disappears as the season 
advances, the atmosphere is always more 
charged with moisture than in our plains. 
Moisture, heat, and light are three essentials 





Group of Tree Lupins in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


kinds. The cleverest of artists could not pro- 
duce good results from one or two blossoms 
each from a dozen different sorts and colours. 
A good aspect must be selected for the 
reserve garden, and the space should not be 
wasted on many walks; one hard-trodden 
intersecting footway up and down and one 
across is the utmost needed. "These, if desired, 
could be margined with something useful, 


| requiring little attention, such as the early 


white Pink, hardiest and sweetest of its race. 
Shouid any line of demarcation between the 
reserve garden and the kitchen garden be 
deemed advisable, a hedge of the stronger- 
growing Roses, such as rugosa, Scotch or 
Austrian Briers, and old-fashioned Roses of 
the Damask and Maiden’s Blush type would 
answer the purpose well. These will be often 
wanted, not only for their Roses, but to supply 
needful foliage for those choicer blooms bb 
leaves are too precious to be cut lavishly. In 
the same way a few plants of Carnations, single 
seedlings, or those beatin indifferent flowers, 
deserve a small space in the reserve garden to 
finish off button-holes or bouquets, composed 


of their more valuable relations, whose “© grass” ' 





in the life of high mountain vegetation, In 
dry inland climates it. is most difficult to 
acclimatise these plants. In England, New 
Zealand, Madeira, and Japan, the West of 
France, Holland, and Belgium, they succeed 
infinitely better than in Central Europe—nay, 
better even than in Southern Europe, where 
the climate is not unlike that of their native 
Alps. It is to be observed, however, that in 
countries where alpine vegetation prospers 50 
well, the inflorescence is less brilliant and the 
colours are not so vivid. Flowers grown at 
Pavia, Pallanza, Genoa, and Florence are 
more brilliant and exquisite in colour than 
those cultivated in England, Belgium, or 
France. It is excess of heat and dryness, or 
too strong sun, untempered by protective mois 
ture, which causes these plants to languish in 
our continental climate. Here it is that 
Sphagnum, so suitable for absorbing moisture 
and restoring it to the roots of plants (like the 
rocks of which we have spoken, but much more 
expeditiously) comes to our aid. Sphagnum 18 
one of those Mosses that combine two species of 
cells of which one contains chlorophyll, or green 
colouring matter, and the other water. These 
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\ 
water cells are reservoirs capable of retaining | during the Swiss National Exhibition at 
moisture even in the greatest heat, and of | Geneva in 1896. 


distributing it to surrounding vegetation 
according to its need. The peculiarity of the 
leaves also, growing close together like tiles on 
в roof, serves to retain the moisture for some 
time. Savethe Leucobryum vulgare, no other 
Moss possesses this property. Orchid growers 
коя it well, and have long taken advantage 
of it. 

In March, 1891, I had prepared on the top of 
а wall, fairly exposed to the sun, a flat space, 
upon which I put a number of pots of on peg 
(eight-year-old stuff, having no other, and con- 
sequently dead) and in it Í lanted (1) a poor 
plant of Arnica montana, which had dragged 
out a sickly one year's existence; (2) an 
Astrantia minor, equally unhealthy and 
wretched in appearance; (3) a Gnaphalium 
Leontopodium (Edelweiss), raised the pre- 
vious year ; (4) a Leucanthemum alpinum ; (5) 
an  Androsace helvetica; (6) a  Parnassia 
mysorensis ; (7) Saxifraga aizoides; (8) Saxi- 
fraga 
(10) a plant of Soldanella alpina. А glance at 
this list will convince the merest amateur that 


my choice was of the species most difficult to | 
cultivate with us, with the exception of Edel- | brick to secure good drainage. The roots of the 


carpathica ; (9) Saxifraga stellaris ; and | 


| 





I got together 120 pots, con- 
taining 120 of the rarest kinds, and the success 
was most complete, being awarded the gold 
medal so rarely awarded to any exhibitor. All 
these plants have flowered abundantly and 
produced good seed. Cultivated side by side, 
the closely-related Geranium argenteum, G. 
cinereum, Linaria alpina, and L. petræa, which | 
are sometimes considered to be synonymous, 
produced types perfectly different, especially | 
in the case of the Linaria. The drawback to 
this method of culture is the too rapid growth 
of the plant and over-exuberance of flower and 
fruit, productive of exhaustion after a year or 
two. Renovation and rejuvenation, however, 
are both easy, thanks to the numerous suckers 
produced by these plants. At the Jardin 
Alpin d’Acclimatation, where our aim is to 
produce the greatest possible number of rare 
and delicate plants for sale, the system of 
culture in Sphagnum is found invaluable. At 
the new Ren at Chêne Bourg we have the 
advantages of a much more favourable position. 

For the pots of which I have spoken we use | 
a compost formed half of Sphagnum and half | 
of sandy peat over а layer of broken tile and 





weiss, included for the sake of its great popu- | plants are put in bare of soil and the pots are 


. I had never yet suc- 
in flowering at Geneva 
Nos. 1, 4, 7, 9, and 10. The prac- 
igal grower will see at once 
the experiment included 

ants differing muchas regards 
their chemical exigencies, Edel- 
weiss and Androsace helvetica 
being purely plants of lime dis- 

: Arnica and Saxifraga 
E" preferring sili- 
Й. Also, whereas Sol- 
Saxifrages, Parnassai, 
antia. affect cool, moist 
es Edelweiss, Andro- 
md Leucanthemum prefer 
One might expect that 
his diversity the results 
be dissimilar. By no 
although the plants suc- 
in nearly every case. 
of the plants were put 
pure Sphagnum, their roots 
ay been first cleared of all 
he pots were pierced with 

s holes, an уе уегу 
porous. After a few days a 
redoubling of activity in the 

of all the plants was 
noticeable; the centre of the 
Soldanella began to swell, the 
leaves of the Arnica began to 
i "with green. After three 
they рее all ена 
unrecognisable аз the same 

а and оп the 7th June of 
the same vear—i.e., after three 
months—I exhibited at the 
Società di Orticultura, at Geneva, a magni- 
fieent Arnica montana, which bore three 
handsome flowers, whereas the species had 
never previously been induced to flower at 
Geneva. Simultaneously I exhibited an Edel- 
weiss, which bore three large flowers of purest 
white, the three Saxifragas in full bloom, and 
the Leucanthemum, with a handsome spike. 
Inthe following year the results were such as 
to excite the enthusiasm of visitors to our 
pne. In March and April the Soldanella 

more than fifty, and the Edelweiss twelve, 
handsome blooms. Wishing to prove to me 
that the system had equally good results even 
within the anffocating rays of the Provençal 
sun, a lover of these plants, resident at Cannes, 
wrote me that he had in full bloom between 
April 10th and 27th plants of Linaria pallida, 
Primula rosea, Geum coccineum, Dianthus alpi- 
nus, Heuchera sanguinea, Erinus alpinus, Lina- 
ria alpina, Helianthemum roseum, and Saxifraga 
Cotyledon. 
dark, rainy, windy, and quite abnormal for 
Cannes. The alpine plants named were grown 
against a wall with a southern exposure, in 
earthen pots made after my pattern, and more 
than halt filled with Sphagnum. 

Thus encouraged, I had a number of similar 
pots made, and made preparations for culti- 
vating many of the delicate species of alpine 
plants, with the intention of showing them 
















The winter, he said, had been | 


| each year selecting the 





Tree Lupins. From a photograph sent by Mr. G. H. 


immersed in water for a few minutes. They 
are then exposed to the full sun, possibly on a 
wall or a heap of stones. The roots quickly 
develop in these surroundings. The drier and 
sunnier the season the better the result. It 
follows, of course, that it is in southern 
and dry continental climates that this system 
has its greatest value. Н. CoRREVON. 

I 


PRIMROSE REVERSION. 
I was interested in the note at page 200 from 
* A. D." anent this subject. After growing 
for more than 20 years a select strain, I have 
suffered considerably from reversion. Fre- 
quently when I have hoped to find something 
extra good I have been disappointed. This 
applies both to Primroses and Polyanthuses, 
more especially the blue strain. The first sea- 
son this was distributed I obtained a packet of 
seed, from which I raised eight plants, con- 
taining six shades of colour. From these I 
selected two for seed, a deep blue with a pale 
salmon eye, the other a very dark blue with 
rich orange eye. From these I worked up 
a stock and kept it going for several years, 
st. About three 
years ago I observed а tendency in a portion 
of the stock to grow coarse, and the following 
season I found these produced blooms more or 
less crimson. Other plants with blue flowers 





that grow freely had crimson at the back of the 
flowers. I saved seed from these to see the 
result, and last spring these seedlings pro- 
duced crimson blooms with a rich orange eye. 
I have also found that the pale blue reverted 
to n dirty blue or bluish-white. 

I am convinced that when the plants put on 
extra vigour this is an indication of running 
back, and I doubt if ever these will be good 
growers or seed-bearers. I have now planted 
some out in a favourable spot beside the com- 
mon wild kind to see the result. DORSET. 


WATER IN THE GARDEN. 


Мосн of the success in growing many things 
depends in a large measure on the kind of 
water available. This is seen where hard- 
wooded plants—Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. 
—have to be grown, and the water is of a 
calcareous nature. The water here is impreg- 
nated with lime, sufficient to whiten the fine- 
foliaged plants when they have been syringed 
a few times with it. І only have scant accom- 
modation to store rain water, and after three 
or four dry seasons in succession I find the 
Indian Azaleas suffering severely, making but 
little growth and taking on a sickly appear- 
ance. About a year ago I resolved to use only 





Morris, Adderbury, Banbury, Oxon. 


rain water, making provision to hold enough 
over, and although many of the plants have not 
been potted or assisted in uny way this season 
they have made double the growth and are of 
а deep green colour. Some years ago I used 
to grow some of the greenhouse Rhododendrons, 
but they refused to grow when the ordinary 
water was used. When living in North 
Hants I found the same thing with hard- 


| wooded plants and always used rain water. 


Another great drawback to many gardens is 
having to use cold, hard water from springs or 
wells. Few things are benefited by this, espe- 
cially in hot, dry weather. Where such water 
has to be used, there should be a tank to ex pose 
it to the air and sun to warm it. If no other 
accommodation exists, then all cans, tanks, ete., 
should be filled after the watering is done, and 
in this way many things may be helped. In 
this garden the water rises more than a mile 
away, running in an open drain two-thirds of 
the way, and is never very cold in summer, and 
is softened considerably. Some gardens are 
badly supplied with water, and to carry it a 
long way is expensive. Some three or four 
years ago, when visiting Rood Ashton, I was 
shown several tanks in different parts of the 
kitchen garden. "These were built of brick and 
cemented, and so placed that the water running 
off the garden paths drained into them, and, 
being large, a quantity was stored in them. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Delphiniums from seed.—I have now in my 
garden some very nice flowers of above, from plants raised 
trom seed sown two years ago in the open ground, the 
situation being exposed. They are strong and very hardy. 
— J. J. Noswortiy. 


Anemone }ароп1са„—1п a position, partly shaded, 
where the soil is moist and rich, the Japanese Anemones 
thrive. Almost everyone who loves a garden is acquainted 
with the white Windflower (Anemone japonica alba), and 
when once planted and doing well should be left alone. 
‘Two of the things in a garden I often visit that are seldom 
molested are white Lilies (L. candidum), and the subject of 
this note, and whether it is because they are not disturbed , 
or the soil suits them, or both, the fact remains that they | 
always bloom profusely.—W. D. | 

Yellow Callas їп the open.—In an 
article upon these flowers (page 211) it is! 
stated that during the winter the tubers must ' 
he kept quite dry in a temperature of 45 degs. 
These cultural directions are quite correct | 
for plants that are grown and flowered under 
glass, but in certain of the warmer portions 
of the British Isles the yellow Arums are | 
grown and flowered in the 
open air. The other day I 
saw in two gardens in the 
South of Ireland beds of 
Calla Elliotiana just com- 
ing into flower, and the 
owner of one garden told 
me that he had left the 
plants undisturbed during 
one entire winter, when the 
rainfall was unusually 
heavy, without the plants 
being in any way harmed. 
When left in the ground 
during the winter, however, 
the plants are late in start- 
ing into growth, so that 
they are now lifted in the 
1 'utumn, stored under glass, 
started in the early spring, 
and planted out in May. 
In the Undereliff, in the 
Isle of Wight, I have also 
seen yellow Callas that were 
permanently planted in the 
open ground.—S. W. Firz- 
HERBERT, 


Forget - те - nots. — 
The bright blue Forget-me- 
nots will always be welcome 
in the spring, especially M. 
*ylvatica, which may also 
be had in white and rosy- 
pink tints. M. dissitiflora 
has longer stalks and is not 
50 compact as M. sylvatica ; 
it is, however, nice for rock- 
work or for borders under 
hedges, where it is some- 
times difficult to get plants 
to do well. M. azorica is 
pretty in the rock garden, 
its flowers dark blue. M. 
alpestris Victoria is one of 
the very best, being dwarf, 
und the flowers last for a 
longtime. Nowisthe time 
to sow seed in the open үг 
ground for blooming next 
year, selecting a partly- 
shaded place.—DEnnv. 


Campanulas.- -Campanulas are admirable 
planta in many ways, but perhaps it is as 
order subjects in the garden in June that we 
are able to appreciate them most, when amid a 
galaxy of other flowers their tall spikes of 
white and blue are very effective. With many 
they are favourites as back row plants, and 
with a still greater number they are grown 
because of their value for cutting. Just at 
present they are showing for bloom, and we 
may assist them during the next few weeks by : 
extra attention. "There are thetying-up of the 
shoots, giving weak stimulants, and as the 
blossoms fade picking otf those that are past 
their best. —Lranvnsr, 

Hollyhocks.—Much may be done now 
before they bloom in affording a mulching of 
old manure to the border where they are grow- 
ing. They are such gross feeders that it is 
hardly possible to give them too much 
nutriment. If mulching is objected to, then 
liquid-manure should be supplied. A poor soil 
often encourages the disease, and when that 
once presents itself there is nothing for it but | 





Yellow Tree Lupin 
From a photograph sent by Ella Hopkins, Tidmarsh Rectory, Pang- 
bourne, Berks, (See page 260.) 





to remove the affected plants with the least 
possible delay. It should also be noted that 
the present time is a favourable one for sowing 
seed, and a bed over which during severe 
weather in winter a frame can be put is 
advised, as sometimes during a hard winter 
seedling Hollyhocks die off just from the want 
of the merest shelter. Plants raised from seed 
sown now will bloom next year. —W. F. D. 
Onosma tauricum.—The (iolden Drop is 
one of the most. beautiful of Borageworts, and 
one of the best and most freely-flowered of all 
alpine plants. Perfectly hardy, free growing, 
profuse in flowering, bearing drooping cymes 
of golden blossoms that are delicately fragrant, 
it is a plant worthy of a good position in any 
garden. To what I have already said may also 
he added **easy of cultivation” with not a 
little truth. The plant is, indeed, of simple 
cultural requirements. Its chief enemy is damp 
or a waterlogged condition of the soil. The 
plant dislikes manure. — Plant'it?where a deep 


: showing 4 vears' growth; height 10 feet 2 inches, 


crevice is available for its roots, and, if possible, 
where its leat-tufts may rest well above the 
surrounding soil, and the plant will give but 
little trouble. In sandy and light soils, gener- 
ally, it is content on the level ground, though 
even here 1 would place a few stones about the 
collar to keep the tuft free of the damp in win- 
ter. June, or thereabouts, is the best time to 
increase the plant, selecting as cuttings the 
fresh bits of growth that can be torn from the 
stem with a heel attached. Such as these, in a 
cool and shady frame or hand-light, root 
readily. -- E. J. 

Sweet Williams.—It is always refresh- 
ing to come across good strains of these old- 
fashioned plants, the more so as few people 
take a special interest in them. Unfortunately, 
many who grow them to-day appear to think 
that almost any out-of-the-way corner is good 
enough forthem. Am I right in assuming that 
the bedding-out mania --- a system which 
involves a clean sweep being made of borders 
every autumn — has something to answer 
for the eliminating of Sweet Williams? At 











us dalmaticum. 


апу rate, they are not grown so much as they 
deserve. Now is a suitable time of the year to 
sow seed, and all Sweet Williams want is good 
soil and ап open, sunny situation to ensure 
success, — WOODBASTWICK. 


The Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
granulata fl.-pl.). —The illustration you give at 

ge 213 should induce many to grow this 
beautiful hardy plant. 16 thrives amazingly 
in our grounds in many places, and does not 
seem to mind growing among long Grass in & 
meadow adjoining the garden. It does well 
under some large Lime-trees. In early spring, 
just before the leafage comes on the trees, the 
ground is covered with it, and when in bloom 
it is a sheet of lovely double white flowers. 
When I took charge here (some sixteen years 
ago) there was not half the amount there is 
now. I do not allow the foliage or bloom- 
stems to be cut prematurely. It is quite as 
much at home growmg in the Grass beside 
walks, and amongst Primroses, Snowdrops, 


ete. I have seen it used аз an edging to beds 
in spring in North Hants, and it is very pretty 
when given a place in the rock garden.— 


J. CROOK, Forde Abbey. 


Columbines.. Every year greater interest 
is being shown in plants that belong to the old- 
fashioned garden, and amongst the number 
which are delightful for cutting when in bloom 
I include the Aquilegias or Columbines. One 
great advantage in respect to them is that they 
will thrive in almost any garden, but if a sunny, 
open place can be found for them, there they 
will give the best results. They are lovely in 
colour, and for table decoration are very 
serviceable, lasting some time in good еоп- 
dition. If you would havethem in your garden 
another year, you cannot select a better time 
than now to start, for it is now when seed may 
be sown, and it may be stated here that to 
keep the strain pure and to obtain the finest 
blossoms, it is advisable to resort to seed sowing 
every few years. To get the best results, let 
them have a good loamy soil—one that is well 
drained—and in this the seed may be sown at 
once, pricking out the seedlings when ready, 
апа getting them intotheir final quarters in the 
autumn. Where there is a sufficient quantity 
of soil, Aquilegias look well planted on a 
rockery, especially if it is partly shaded. Some 
of the hybrids are extremely pretty, and a 
friend of mine, who grows them very success- 
fully, has sent me a bunch of blossoms, many of 
the colours being soft and delicate, and, at the 
moment of writing, look well now, although 
they have been cut several days. In a 
border where hardy plants are grown, some 
of these old flowers should be included. —Lx4- 
HURST. 


Lilium Hansoni.—This Japanese mem- 
ber of the Martagon family thrives particularly 
well at Kew, and at the back of the Palm- 
house, associated with dwarf shrubs, which are 
overtopped by the Lily spikes, it makes a 
splendid show. The flower-stem, which reaches 
to а height of 4 feet to 5 feet, is terminated by 
a many-flowered, nodding raceme of Turk’s- 
cap-like blossoms, of a rich golden-orange 
colour, and remarkable for the thick, wax-like 
substance of the segments. They are about 
З inches in diameter, and remain fresh a con- 
siderable time, though somewhat liable to 
burn under exposure to the full sun. The 
leaves are on the lower part of the stem, 
regularly whorled, but less so on the upper 
portion. It is one of the earliest Lilies to 
appear above ground in the spring, hence the 
protection of dwarf shrubs is very necessary to 
its well-doing, though even then the blossoms 
are sometimes injured by late frosts, which 
this year they quite escaped. "This Lily is 
remarkable among the Martagons from the fact 
that it flowers well the first season after 
removal, which the members of this section, 
as a rule, do not. Bulbs of L. Hansoni are 
frequently sent to this country from Japan 
during the winter months, and they mostly 
reach here in good condition. It is one of the 
Lilies that can be flowered well in pots, and in 
this way it is very handsome, while the blos- 
soms have not that heavy, unpleasant smell 
common to many of the Martagons, which 
renders them unfitted for confined places. A 
hybrid has been raised between this species and 
the deep coloured form of L. Martagon, known 
The newcomer, L. Dalhan- 
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soni, is of a dark reddish-purple outside, and 
bronzy-yellow within. A lighter form, L. 

han, is a cross between L. Martagon 
album and D. Hansoni. Both are particularly 
interesting, decidedly ornamental, and at 
present far from common. 


ORCHIDS. 


L-ELIO-CATTLEYA CANHAMIANA. 


Tuts fine hybrid was first exhibited by Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch and Sons on June 26, 1894, and 
was then given a first-class certificate by the 
Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It is quite distinct from the variety 
raised mang years previously by the late Mr. 
Dominy, although the parentage is the same. 
Mr. Dominy’s plant flowered about 1876, and 
was Hamed Cattleya exoniensis, the parents 
being Lælia purpurata and Cattleya Mossiæ. 
Lælio-Cattleya Canhamiana was also the result 
of the same cross, but one must suppose that a 
very fine white form of Lælia purpurata was 
used to produce the pure white sepals and 
petals seen in the illustration, and that a light 
form of Cattleya Mossi was also selected as 





delicious, just like that, of the old. Provence or 
Cabbage. In the hybrid Rugosa fimbriata we 
have a Rose which anyone might be pardoned 
for calling a Primula, each blossom being of 
about the same sizé and as prettily serrated. 
The colour is palest blush-pink. The growth 
is strong, so that it would be advisable to plant 
this Rose as a single specimen. It is said to be 
a cross between Rosa rugosa and Mme. Alfred 
Carriere. In the Damask Rose Leda or Painted 
Lady we have a variety well worth growing 
even in these days of gorgeous Hybrid Teas. 
When the lake margin is perfect the flower is 
very beautiful, and it is at all times prettily 
crumpled. 
Roses in a too prominent position, for, being 
summer-flowering only, the absence of blossom 
later on is not likely to popularise such kinds, 
Beauté Inconstante is certainly admissible here, 
for no Rose is more singular. How strange a 
bush appears with some blossoms all of the 
intense reddish-copper and others of а salmon 
tint all on the one plant. Lovers of Roses 
would do well to grow uté Inconstante for its 
delicious fragrance alone. Another charming 
Tea is Meta. I have often been amused to hear 
some ardent amateur say that he had found a 


It is not advisable to place these | 





over before the Crimson Rambler opens, so that 
we are compelled to fall back on the older 
kinds of Ayrshire and evergreen Roses, If 
variety be desired, I would name the following 
аз being the best —Ayrshires: Ruga, Virginian 
Rambler, splendens or Myrrh scented, and the 
variety under notice. Dundee Rambler 
approaches too near the wild Roses of the 
heaga: to be valued. ғ ; 

Of the evergreen or sempervirens group 
nothing cansurpass in beauty Félicité-Perpetue, 
its profusion of neat, double, little creamy- 
white flowers and red buds forming a delightful 
picture when set off by its dark green shining 
foliage. Flora is becoming deservedly popular, 
probably owing to the extensive group which 
may be seen in the dell garden at Kew. It isa 
charming Rose, perhaps a little too heavy in 
appearance, but yet lovely in its shell-pink 
double flowers. Leopoldine d'Orleans and 
Myrianthes Renoncule are the other kinds 
worth growing. Most of these have the pretty 
red-tipped flowers and buds which are so 
characteristic of the group. Obtain the plants 
on their own roots, and give them а good start 
in а well-prepared hole some 3 feet square, and 
there will be no cause for complaint at their 





he seed hearer. 
"nous purple shade, with darker veins, and 
with a narrow white margin, the inner portion 
veined with orange on a purple ground, while 
it is also very sweet scented. 


ROSES. 


CURIOUS ROSES. | 
THE appearance of a quaint, but pretty, new 


Rose named Royat Mondain reminds me of a few | 


other Roses that are curious. In Royat Mon- 
dain the novelty lies in the fact that its 


petals have the appearance of having been | 


eaten by some insect. They are irregularly 
notched, and, moreover, there is a pretty white 
edging. The flower is in all other respects 
similar to a Charles Lefebvre. I am not sure 
this Rose will be a favourite, for the blossoms 
appear to have been injured, but it is, never- 

eless, curious. Another exquisite Rose is 
the Crested Provence. Here we find the calyx 
has developed from its sides a fringe-like growth 
of green, producing the effect of the flower 
being envéloped in small pieces of double 
Parsley. This, according to Mr. Wm. Paul, 
was first found growing upon the walls of a 
convent near Berne in 1827. As might be 
‚ supposed, the fragrance of this Rose is 


The frilled lip is of a rich | 





Lelio-Cattleya Canhamiana. 


fine sport, knowing that the variety will bear 
two distinct coloured Roses on the one plant. 
The predominant colour is crushed strawberry. 
It is deliciously fragrant, and one of our best 
garden Tea Koses. The Green Rose, as it is 


' called, should be included in these few notes, 


for it is one of the greatest curiosities we 
possess. "There is a total absence of petals, the 
** flower" being composed entirely of an unusual 
number of calyces, all arranged together in the 
shape of a flower. These °“ flowers” are pro- 
duced in corymbs just like any other China 
Rose, the group to which it seems to belong. 
As the cluster develops, some of the individual 
“flowers " are of a russety colour. Rosa. 


ROSE BENNET'S SEEDLING. 
ONE of the best апа most effective of the Ayr- 
shire Roses is Bennet’s Seedling or 'Phores- 
byana. The colour is pure white, and the 
trusses are very freely produced. When we 
remember that each cluster contains some 
thirty to forty buds and blossoms, it will be 
imagined what a fine effect is produced by an 
established plant. Flowering as it does simul- 
taneously with Crimson Rambler, it is one of 
the most useful for planting in conjunction 
with this. Many of the hybrid multifloras, 
such as Thalia, Aglaia, and Euphrosyne, are 


non-success. Thorough preparation of the soit 
where it is intended to plant climbing and 
rambling Roses is all-important. Three feet 
deep is none too much for their roots, workin 
in a liberal amount of farmyard manure ЕЯ 
}-inch bones ог bone-meal, All of the kinds 
named in this note are very suitable to grow on 
chains, and a splendid succession of bloom can 
ps obtained by planting from the following 
ist : 

EARLY - FLOWERING RAMBLERS. — Aglaia, 
Euphrosyne, Thalia, René Andre, Electra, 
Morletti, Leuchtstern, Claire Jacquier, Grandi- 
flora, Gardeniæflora, Ruby Queen, The Dawson, 
Carmine Pillar, fulgens, Blairii No. 2, Alberic 
Barbier, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Mons. 
Desir, Polyantha simplex, Wm. Allen Richard- 
son, Gloire de Dijon, Conrad F. Meyer, sinica 
Anemone, robusta. 

MEDIUM sEASON,— Universal Favourite, Pink 
Roamer, Psyche, Ruga, Flora, Auguste Barbier, 
Dawn, Alba rubrifolia, South Orange Perfec- 
tion, Mme. d'Arblay, MHimalaica, Queen 
Alexandra, The Wallflower, The Lion, The 
Garland, Gardenia, Jersey Beauty, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Noella Nabonnand. 

LATE FLOWERING (commencing about first 
week in July).Crimson Rambler, Dorothy 
Perkins, Helene, Félicit¢é-Perpetue, Dundee 
Rambler, Laure Davoust, Leopoldine d’Orleans, 
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Myrianthes Renoncule, Wichuriana rubra, 
Alice Gray, Bennet’s Seedling, Virginian 
Rambler, Aimée Vibert, England's Glory, 
Waltham Rambler, Mme. Berard, Paul's Single 


White, and Pink Rover. Rosa, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Ligne Arenberg.:-This is a handsome Rose, 
coming somewhere between its two parents, Souvenir de 
President Carnot and Golden Gate. There are the fine 
petals of Golden Gate with the colour and texture of 
Souvenir de President Carnot. The growth is not quite 
80 robust as one could wish, but it is a fine flower, and 
worth some trouble to get, judging from blossoms seen on 
yearling plants.—Rosa. 

Some good Gallica Roses.—The old 
French or Gallica Roses once formed an exten- 
sive group, but they are rarely met with now- 
u-days. admire their very flat blossoms, so 
abundantly produced for the short period they 
remain good, and wherever a space offers in the 
shrubbery I should plant a few of the best 
kinds, of which Ohl happens to be one. The 
colour is violet-purple, illumined with fiery-red 
in the centre of the flower. Other good kinds 
of this group are Village Maid, a striped rose 
with exceptionally broad flakes; Perle des 
Panachees, another striped variety, and one of 
the best; Surpasse Toute, lovely in the buds, 
which аге а lovely carmine ; and Rosa Mundi, 
usually grown as the York and Lancaster, 
ulthough it is not the true variety.—W. E. 


A beautiful climbing Rose.—That 
very interesting species Rosa microphylla 
appears peculiarly fitted for hybridising. , 
saw recently at Kew a lovely single variety 
the result of a cross between R. microphylla 
and R, rugosa, and I think it is one of the best 
single Roses grown, the petals being extra 
large. In the Rose under notice we have a 
hybrid raised some years ago by M. Guillot, 
which now and then is seen in very beautiful 
form. This season it is very good, the blos- 
soms unfolding better than they usually do. 
If it were only reliable, this Rose would be one 
of our best climbing Roses, for the colour is 
charming. The centre of the flowers ix a 
lovely salmon-pink or peach colour, with much 
paler outer petals. Doubtless the variety 
requires warmth, but not too much. I saw a 
splendid plant some years ago in the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris, and I have since seen it 
good in this country. Perhaps it is not one I 
can recommend to the exclusion of other good 
kinds, but I certainly think it should be in a 
fairly representative collection of climbing 
Roses. — Rosa. : 


Some favourite Hybrid Tea Roses. 
—Few Roses have risen so quickly in public 
favour ав those that are now classed as Hybrid 
‘Teas, and anyone who has visited the shows, 
or who has noted the prominence given to them 
in the gardening press within the last ten 
years or so, cannot have failed to observe that 
many now grow them. A nurseryman lately 
told me that he sells more of this class than 
ever, and the sale of them is such as to rival 
that of the Hybrid Perpetuals, such well-known 
sorts as Bessie Brown, Camoens, Caroline 
Testout, Augustine Guinoisseau, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mme. 
J. Grolez, La France, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Killarney, and Mrs. W. J. Grant being some 
that are always in request. I do not wonder 
at this, considering their superiority over the 
H.P.'s for button-holes, etc., and what is, per- 
haps, more important still, their freedom and 
continuity of blooming.—F. 

Rose Elise Robicton.—So far, this is 
the largest individual flower yet obtained in 
this interesting group. They are each fully 
3 inches across when developed, and are borne 
in clusters of about four. 'The colour of the 
centre petals reminds one of Captain Christy, 
and as the flowers droop a beautiful buttercup- 
yellow is seen at the base of the petals. As the 
blossoms expand simultaneously there is a nice 
effect whilst they remain open. І consider this 
und а few other kinds of the Wichuriana are 
too good to be used as trailing plants, they 
being far more fitted to grow up pillars and 
columns. —-Rosa. 

Rose Frau Karl Druschki.—To have 
raised two such gems as the subject of this 
note and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is sufficient 
honour for one individual, and no one will 
grudge Herr Peter Lambert his full meed of 
congratulations, Some of our best novelties 
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are coming from Germany. Personally, I do 
not care where they come from, provided our 
gardens are enriched by distinct additions to 
this popular flower. In Frau Karl Druschki 
the influence of the pollen parent, Caroline 
Testout, has imparted that free and perpetual- 
flowering character so characteristic of this 
Rose, but in form Frau Karl Druschki is an 
advance on both Caroline Testout and the seed 

rent Merveille de Lyon. Try it in pillar 
orm, as I have seen Gloire Lyonnaise grown. 
It will be splendid, and quite an improvement 
to a bed of richly-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals. 
—W.X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE SUPPLY OF CUT FLOWERS. 


Wiru something over 100 vases, big and little, 
to fill, and the supply to come mainly from 
outside, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
planting of different things to secure а succes- 
Sion, and the selection to meet the several 
ordinary and special things for which the 
flowers are required, is not the least important 
item in flower garden work. A series of 
herbaceous beds or borders from which one can 
cut a plentiful supply is indeed a great boon. 
Next to the fact of having such borders 
undoubtedly comes the desirability of so plant- 
ing them that a thoroughly good succession may 
be secured, and we have oftentimes to give up 
the wish to plant any special favourites too 
largely when the thought comes that an excess 
of any one thing is only produced at the 
expense of, perhaps, more useful subjects. 
One of the earliest flowers of any size is 
probably the Tenby Daffodil, and one of the 
atest is Aster grandiflorus, the one early їп 
February, given a favourable time, the other 
flowering at the beginning of December, if the 
frost holds oti. In connection with many new 
varieties of hardy plants it was lately noted 
that an immense improvement had been 
effected in the substance of petal, rendering 
them so much more acceptable in a cut state, 
and the same new varieties coming in, as they 
do, at different times, are equally as serviceable 
in extending the season, as a whole, as for the 
extra time they last individually. Again, 
there are often special demands on the flower 
garden at some particular season of the year, 
and in all cases where the time is known 
measures have to be taken to meet the extra 
demand. For the harvest festival, for instance, 
white Dahlias and White Comet Aster are in 
great request, and as such festivals happen, as 
а rule, towards the end of September, a batch 
of the Aster should be put out later than usual 
in order to get the flowers at this particular 
time. Nothing much in the way of white, to 
say nothing of scarlet, is available on the 
herbaceous border at that time, except the late 
summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. So far as 
the special requirements of places are con- 
cerned in the way of vases, it nay be noted 
that a taste for taller vases seems to be growing, 
and that flowers to fill such vases have to be 
provided. Good bold flowers, even if they are 
common, are much better than using dwarf 
formal stuff. P:eonies, Irises, and Delphiniums 
are early big flowers. Foxgloves, Lilies, and 
Sisyrinchiums are for early summer, and later 
will come Galtonia and Montbretias, with 
perennial Sunflowers and Starworts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Making pot-pourri.—Lying before me are several 
recipes, old and new, for making pot-pourri. Some direct 
the Rose petals to be dried in the sun, others in the shade. 
Kindly advise.—Lisa PINE-GORDON. 


—— Can you give me full recipe for making pot-pourri? 
—A REGULAR WEEKLY READER. 

{Gather the Rose petals early in the morning 
and place in a cool place for an hour to dry. 
Toss them lightly, and then put them in layers, 
with salt freely sprinkled between, in a large 
glass-covered dinh. Add fresh petals to this 
every morning. When you have sufficient, let 
whole stand for ten days, shaking well every 
morning. In the bottom of a glass fruit jar 
place 2 oz. of whole Allspice crushed and 2 oz. 
of stick Cinnamon broken coarsely. Fill the 
jar with the Rose petals and salt. Let it stand 
for six weeks, when it may be prepared for the 
permanent jar. Mix together 1 oz. each of 
ground Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, and Mace, 
l oz. of Orris-root shredded and bruised, and 
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2 oz. of Lavender flowers. These are the pro- 
portions for one quart of Rose petals. Place 
this mixture in alternate layers with the con- 
tents of the glass fruit-jar in the permanent jar. 
From time to time you can add a little Lavender- 
water ог any other perfume. If the covers are 
removed for an hour at a time twice a day your 
rooms will be filled with sweet odour. 

—— Pick the Rose leaves in dry weather, 
spread on sheets in a shady place till half uy 
i.e., very tough, but not quite brittle. As they 
reach this state put them into jars, a handful of 
Rose leaves, and then about a dessert spoonful 
of bay salt in layers, and so on. When all the 
Rose leaves you mean to get have been thus 
stored, to about an ordinary washing basin full 
of them add 1 oz. of Styrax, l oz. of Gum 
Benjamin, 1 oz. of Orris-root, 1 oz. of Sandal- 
wood, also 4 lb. of dried Lavender, 3 grains of 
Musk, à oz. of Cloves. Mix them well to- 
gether, and cover up the jar for three months. 
If there is much loose salt among the Rose 
leaves remove the larger bits, or the pot-pourri 
will get too damp. ] 


Pansies and Iris for table decora- 
tion.—Anyone who grows these beautiful 
flowers must have been struck with the 
harmony in tints between the Spanish Iris and 
Tufted Pansies. Used together they are 
invaluable for table decoration, the branchin 
character of the Pansies redeeming the stiff- 
ness of the taller flowers. Iris Darling anil 
Pansies Campbell Bannerman and W. P 
Robertson, Iris Belle Chinoise and Р. 
Royal Sovereign, Iris Dame Blanche 


Pansy Henry Pinnel, will be found to corres- 
опа almost exactly in shade, while Iris A. von 

umboldt and other two-coloured varieties can 
readily be matched from a bed of Pansy seed- 
lings with wonderful accuracy. I have men- 
tioned but a few instances out of many which 
will readily occur to growers of these flowers. 
—L. D. L. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE TIT FAMILY. 


WE have four species of these pretty and 
extremely useful little birds constantly 
around our country houses—namely, the grêat 
tit (Parus major), the blue (P. ceruleus), the 
cole (Р. ater), and the marsh (Р. palustris), the 
two first named the most common, the last е 
rarest. All being insectivorous well deserve 
every protection we can give them ; all are fed 
during the winter by sawing off the two ends 
of a Cocoa-nut and suspending them within 
sight of our windows, and when the nut 
itself is eaten filing the shell with suet 
or cheese, both equally acceptable to the birds. 
To encourage them to breed I fixed a small 
box in a Virginian Creeper, having a circular 
side hole 14 inch diameter bored in it. I find 
a hole this size will admit P. ccruleus, but 
keep out sparrows, and, as I write, a pair of 
these pretty birds are very busy carrying food 
into the box for their numerous young. To 
give some idea of their utility to gardeners I 
may mention that I have observed one or more 
green caterpillars carried in by the old birds 
eight times in five minutes, and when we con- 
sider the number of hours daily this goes on 
and the number of days taken to rear the 

oung, we can form some idea how useful these 
birds are in our gardens, and how well they 
merit every protection we can give them. 
They have been accused of killing bees, but 
this I have ascertained to be a pure mistake. 
They will eat dead working ез, but not 
attack a live stinging bee. I have kept them 
for months in a large aviary, in which I have 
put experimentally live working bees, but 
never could induce them to touch one. They 
are said to peck at the hives to cause the 
insects to come out in the winter to be devoured. 
I have kept bees for fifty years and know that 
when they come out on a fine day in winter 
their first duty is to carry out s dead ones, 
which are eagerly devoured by the tits, and 
this may have been the origin of the report of 
their being enemies of the bee-keeper. І have 
seen them and also flycatchers and even 
sparrows catch drones, but not working bees, 
and I venture to think it an unjust accusation 
against our little friends the tits. 

Morden, А, А. HERBERT, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SELECT VIBURNUMS. 


Tak different members of this extensive genus 
are natives of Europe, North America, and 


Eastern Asia, from which last-named district | 


many new species have been introduced of late 
years. Two kinds occur in this country—viz., 


the Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum Lantana), and | 


the Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus). In- 
cluded in the genus is the Laurestinus, one of 
our finest evergreen flowering shrubs, but all 
the others to be herewith mentioned are 
deciduous. At least three members of the 
genus bear a certain amount of affinity to the 
Hydrangeas, for two kinds of flowers are borne 
on the same cluster—namely, fertile and 
sterile ones—these latter, which are large and 
showy, being limited to a scattered few around 
the outer circumference of the flower-head. 


Exch in turn has a variety in which the 





VIBURNUM DENTATUM (the Arrow-wood).— 
Another native of the United States, and a 


larger grower than the preceding, forming as | 


it does a bush from 8 feet to 10 feet in height. 
The leaves are nearly round, from 2 inches 
to З inches in diameter, and remarkable from 
their strongly-marked veins and regular tooth- 
ing. The white flowers are borne very freely 
late in the spring. 

VIBURNUM KETELEERI.—This species is very 
rare, yet it must be referred to here as the 
normal form of that long grown in gardens as 
Viburnum macrocephalum, which is often 
employed for flowering under glass. In the 
typical V. Keteleeri the heads of bloom are 
made up principally of small fertile flowers, the 
large sterile ones being limited to a few around 
the outside of the cluster, but in V. macro- 
cephalum all are sterile, the individual blooms 
being quite an inch across, pure white, and 
disposed in a large broadly pyramidal truss. 
It is not so hardy as some of the others, and is, 


inflorescence, more or less globular in shape, | unless in particularly favoured spots, more 





green, while the creamy-white flowers, borne 
in large clusters somewhat like those of the 
Elder, are at their best about midsummer. It 
is a native of the Eastern States of North 
America. 

VIBURNUM Орото (Guelder Rose). —A well- 
known, handsome, and free-growing shrub is 
the Guelder Rose, which reaches a height of 
10 feet to 15 feet, and is clothed with pretty, 
Maple-like leaves. The flattened clusters of 
blossoms consist for the most part of small 
fertile ones, but a few around the outside are 
sterile. These latter are about three-quarters 
of an inch across, and, in common with the 
fertile ones, are pure white. In the hedgerows 
of southern England this Viburnum often 
occurs, and it is difficult to say which is the 
most attractive—the flowers, the bright red 
fruits, or the autumn tints of the decaying 
leaves. "There are several varieties, by far the 
finest being sterile (the Snowball-tree), the 
whole of whose blossoms are sterile, and borne 
in a globular head. It is a favourite garden 





Viburnum tomentosum, From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


consists entirely of sterile blooms, as in the 
| Snowball Tree (V. Opulus sterile), in Vibur- 

num tomentosum plicatum, better known as 

` plicatum, and in the form of V. Keteleeri, 
usually met with under the name of V. macro- 
vephalum, As the Kew hand list contains 
thirty-two species, some of them represented 
hrseveral varieties, it is evident that it will be 
to the benefit of the numerous readers of 

UigpENING ILLUSTRATED if a rigid selection is 

made, and with this object in view I have 

chosen the following as the finest and most 
. useful of them all. 

VrECRNUM CASSINOIDES..—À North American 
species, which in this country forms a compact 
growing shrub about 6 feet high. The oblong- 
*aped leaves from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length, are of а deep green tint, and serve to 
displav the blossoms to advantage. These are 
ofa whitish hue, and are at their best about the 
md of May or early part of June. They аге 
disposed in flattened clusters from 4 inches to 
inches across, and a specimen in full flower is 
decidedly ornamental. The fruits, too, of a deep 
purplish hue, form a noticeable autumn feature. 





satisfactory as & wall plant than in the open 
ground. 

VIBURNUM LANTANA (the Wayfaring Тгее). — 
A large shrub or small tree, which is in a 
native state of wide geographical distribution, 
for it occurs wild in this country, throughout 
a considerable part of Europe, and in tem- 

rate Asia. It usually forms a bold-growing 
ush that reaches a height of 10 feet to 15 feet, 
and is clothed with handsome heart-shaped 


‘leaves, which are particularly noticeable by 


reason of the pale coloured down with whic 

the lower surface is covered. The individual 
flowers are small, but being freely borne in 
densely-packed terminal heads they render a 
specimen fairly ornamental towards the latter 
part of May when at their best, added to which 
the fruit, red at first and afterwards black, 
forms a notable late summer and autumn 
feature. 

VIBURNUM Lentraco.—Given space for its 
development this naturally assumes a tree-like 
form, though the dimensions are that of a shrub 
rather than a tree. "Тһе leaves are from 
3 inches to 5 inches long and of a shining 





shrub, and one really in demand for flower- 
ing under glass in the spring. The variety 
fructu luteo differs from the type in the berries 
when ripe being yellow instead of red; while a 
curious form—nanum— grows little more than а 
foot high, and, as far as I know, does not 
flower. 

VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUTM.— This little known 
species, herewith illustrated, is decidedly orna- 
mental and particularly interesting, for we 
have had a Japanese Viburnum for many years 
in our gardens as V. plicatum. In this the 
flowers are all sterile, and borne in rounded 
clusters in such profusion that about the end 
of May the entire plant is a mass of white, and 
so handsome is it that it must undoubtedly be 
awarded the palm as the finest of all the 
Viburnums. It was introduced by Robert 
Fortune over fifty years ago, but it is only 
within the last few years that the true 
V. tomentosum has been brought prominently 
forward, and its affinity to the old favourite 
V. plicatum traced. In this Viburnum ‘the 
flattened branches are arranged in decided 
tiers, which character is very marked, especially 
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when in bloom. The venation of the leaves is 
in this species particularly noticeable, while 
the flowers of V. tomentosum are as shown, and 
in the variety plicatum they are disposed in 
globular clusters like those of the Snowball- 
tree. A bed of V. plicatum at Kew, during a 
visit І paid there in the early days of June, 
struck me as one of the most beautiful features 
I had ever seen. 

ViBURNUCM TiNvs,— This, the last to mention, 
differs from all the others in being evergreen in 
character, and in the milder parts of Britain 
it is one of the most ornamental shrubs 
of this class that we have. Under favour- 
able conditions it forms a large, spreading 
shrub whose clusters of blossoms, pinkish in 
the bud state, and pure white when fully ex- 

anded, are, in a mild winter, borne from 

Jecember till the endof March. It is a native 
of Southern Europe and North Africa, but has 
been cultivated in this country for centuries. 
Of the varieties the most noted are lucidum, 
whose leaves are larger and of a dark, shining 
green, while both the individual flowers and the 
clusters are of a greater size than those of the 
common Laurestinus, This is often grown by 
nurserymen on the continent as standards, 
after the manner of Sweet Bay, but smaller. 
he variety hirtum, with particularly hairy 
foliage ; and purpureum, in which the leaves are 
suffused with purple, are also distinct. X. 


HEDGE PRUNING AND FORMING. 


PERHAPS in no department of gardening do we 
meet with more viciousness of principle and 
practice than in that which obtains in the pru- 
ning and formation of hedges ; and this in face 
of all that has been said and written from time 
to time on the subject. I see that as far back 
as 1882 “P. R." says, in GARDENING, that a 
hedge 10 feet high should be 5 feet or 6 feet 
wide at the bottom ; and, in Vol. VI. of GAR- 
DENING, “J. S." says: ‘To have thoroughly 
good hedges, whether of Yew, or Holly, or any 
other shrub, they must be kept wedge-shaped, 
or wide at the bottom and narrow at the top, 
аз it is only by letting plenty of light on the 
base, and forcing out the growth there, that 
hedges of any description can be kept well 
furnished below.” 

The truth of the above will bequite apparent 
if we remember that not only are individual 
plants engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
to overtop, overshadow, and smother out 
each its neighbour, but that the same state 
of ruthless warfare is waged amongst the 
different members of the same indiv:dual, the 
most vigorous and best placed shoots as regards 
light appropriating the sap and smothering out 
the AMI and less favourably situated ones. 
If we go into а wood after а storm we shall see 
the ground strewed with the dead remains of 
twigs and branches that have been killed off in 
the manner above described. I regret to sa 
that in this part of the country it is Раву А 
ingly rare to see а hedge that is formed іп the 

roper way. The last time I was at the Isle of 
Wight I particularly noticed one in a gentle- 
man’s pleasure ground. It was about 8 feet in 
height, quite 6 feet broad at the top; the 
stems were nuked at the bottom, with here and 
there bushes stuffed between to keep out boys, 
dogs, and other intruders. Here, at Southsea, 
a highly irrational piece of conventional hedge 
management prevails. Almost every front 
garden has an Euonymus hedge on the street 
side. This hedge from close clipping shows 
for about 4 feet from the ground nothing but 
naked stems. In front of these stems, but 
overhung by some 9 inches of branches that 
had not been killed off by the clipping, are a 
few plants which linger through a miserable 
existence, and are an eyesore to every true 
lover of flowers. То this insensate practice I 
am aware of but two exceptions. In these two 
instances the bottom branches have been 
allowed to extend to the outer edge of the 
border. The side facing the house is sloped 
towards the street side, which is perpendicular 
in direction, leaving the top part but a few 
inches in width, the upshot being that facing 
the window is a bank of green sloping from the 
ground upwards. . C. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Viburnum prunifolium.—Along fence 
rows and the borders of woods grand speci- 


mens of Viburnum prunifolium are often met 
with, but in cultivation it has not received the 
attention its merits deserve. It is a beautiful 
shrub when in bloom, its large clusters of 
white flowers showing off to great advantage, 
with their background of fresh green leaves. 
Although there are numerous Viburnums in 
other countries, many of which from Japan are 
hardy with us, we have quite а number of 
species of our own. In addition to the one of 
which we write, V. prunifolium, there come to 
mind as not rare to meet, nudum, cassinoides, 
dentatum, Lentago, oxycoccos, acerifolium, 
and Lantanoides. АП Viburnums have clusters 
of white flowers; but it is not alone when they 
are in bloom that they are admired. All pro- 
duce berries, and many are as attractive then 
as when they are in flower. The berries of V. 
prunifolium are jet black when ripe, hanging 
in clusters, and form food for birds late in the 
season, but are passed by by them until other 
more desirable berries are eaten. Although 
not what planters term & hard shrub to trans- 
lant, it can scarcely be said of it that it can 
moved so easily as some others ; and it helps 
towards success to prune it in closely when 





transplanting it. This Viburnum is classed as 
& shrub, but it is not uncommon to see it of a 
small tree size, especially if, when young, it is 
started with a single stem.—Joskru MEEHAN, 
in Florist? Exchange. 

Rhododendron ponticum. — Deter- 
mined onslaughts are occasionally made against 
the over-planting of this old plant, and at the 
present time, when new and rare shrubs have 
so multiplied, writers have a considerable 
amount of justification for such onslaughts ; 
but those whose lot is cast where they exist in 
quantity, and from various circumstances new 
planting, so far as trees and shrubs are con- 
cerned, is not permissible, have to make the 
best of existing conditions. It was grand this 
year alike as isolated specimens, in big groups, 
and in interesting new plantations, and the 
latter are especially the subject of this note, I 
have formed several within the last twenty 
years for covert planting where rabbits are 
numerous, and as seedlings spring up by 
tens of thousands it struck me it oe be 
advisable to note variations in shade of colour 
and io markings among the old plants, and to 
obtain, if possible, seedlings from these. One 
plantation, a little over an acre in extent, 
made ten years ago, was this year most inte- 
resting; it was а grand sight, and in size, 
colour, and different markings the trusses of 
bloom gave a splendid variety. At present the 

lants are too thick to obtain satisfactory seed- 
ings, but after marking the best varieties I 
shall thin out round these, so that any seed- 
lings making their appearance may have a 
chance to develop. In addition to the varia- 
tions above noticed, it is advisable to mark any 
difference in the time of flowering, and seed- 
lings obtained from extra early or late plants 
will probably run in a great measure on much 
the same lines as the parent. Any pruning 
necessary to keep specimens or groups within 
bounds should be put in hand at once and 
carried out with discrimination with a view to 
another season's display.—E. L. B.. 


A rejuvenated tree.—Among the trees 
that came down in the gale of last September 
was one we were sorry to lose—viz., a nice 
specimen of the Kentucky Coffee-tree, about 
45 feet high and 6 feet in circumference at its 
base. It would have been prostrate had not a 
wall close at hand snapped off the top and 
arrested the fall of the butt. By the aid of 
ropes, a pulley, and a large tree close at hand 
I hauled the stem, some 16 feet long, back into 
its original position, and planted some Crimson 
Ramblers around it. One or two small roots, 
however, must have remained intact, for the 
upper portion of the stem has started to break, 
and by the end of the season we shall have a 
fair head, so that I hope another season it will 
verify the name given it at the heading of this 
note. —E. L. B. 


Edwardsia grandiflora —I notice in a 
back number a mention of this handsome 
flowering shrub, now held to be synonymous 
with Sophora tetraptera grandiflora. This and 
Edwardsia microphylla are generally met with 
trained against walls, but I know a few gardens 
where they are grown in bush form. In Lord 
Barrymore's beautiful garden at Fota, County 


Cork, I saw, towards the end of May, three 
Specimens growing in the open, far away from 
any wall, that were absolutely covered with 
buds, the earliest; of which wereon the point of 
expanding. The largest bush was above 12 feet 
in height, and, in addition to its countless buds, 
was carrying some hundreds of seed-pods con- 
taining ripened seed. Against a wall the 
plants bloom considerably earlier, and I have 
known one in a Falmouth garden in flower in 
March. When well covered with their yellow 
flowers these Edwardsias have a very bright 
appearance.—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 

Fine foliaged trees.—It is now a good 
time to notice the effect, in any planting or 
landscape, trees of this form produce, and to 
determine the most suitable methods of utilising 
them in fresh plantings. Of dark-hued leafage 
the best, because the leafage is of good sue 











and the trees have graceful habit, is the Purple 
Beech, if from а good dark-leaved stock. A 
fine tree here and there in the landscape is 
very pleasing, but should not be seen too 
pleatitully. Next this is the less robust, as 
well as less graceful, Pinus Pissardi, the leafage 
of which is rather red than purple. Still, it is 
effective when just moderately used. The 
purple-leaved Nut (Corylus Avellana purpurea| 
is good also for colour, but it does not form a 
tree. It does best as a lawn specimen, where 
its branches can feather to the ground. Of 
light foliaged trees the most popular without 
doubt is the variegated Maple, very bright and 
silvery where it does well, and із protected 
from strong winds. It is far too frequently 
planted in villa gardens. The most beautiful 
of the Maples no doubt are those having either 
prettily cut ог laciuiated or dark coloured 
leafage, but they do not grow tall, hence they 
are best as lawn specimens, or planted in 
groups. The common defect of the silver 
variegated Maple is its tendency to break 
back to the original green-leaved form. Varie- 
gated Elms, Sycamores, Oaks, or similar trees 
are seldom pleasing, and cannot be strongly 
recommended. Of ordinary green foliaged 
trees few are finer than is the Ailanthus or the 
Catalpa ; whilst of shrubs, Aralia spinosa, 
Spiræa arimfolia, the Golden Elder (Cornus 
Spathi), the Golden Privet, and variegated 
Aucuba, are a few things which may be 
planted in good-sized gardens with consider- 
able advantage and effect. —A. D. 

Ivy.—At Hampton Court Palace some few 
years ago broad Grass margins of the Wilder- 
ness or chief entrance walks were replaced by 
those of Ivy. The Grass was never satisfac- 
tory beneath the tall trees. The Ivy margins, 
now some 20 inches wide, are so good as almost 
to merit the term beautiful. 
ground Stich: 

Ivy. But it 
where, as can be seen in many suburban 
districts, especially where outer walls, perhaps 
but some 10 feet or 15 feet from the house, 
planted with Ivy inside, have not only furnished 
a perfect face of leafage, but the growths have 
gone over the wall and given a covering 
externally some 3 feet in depth. Jast such a 
house I saw a few days since, coated densely 
with Ampelopsis Veitchi, and in the window 
boxes of gay flowers. The whole formed a 
charming roadside feature, in which the Ivy 
played a notable part.—4A. D. 


Cytisus scoparius Andreanus.—it 
was a timely editorial note in connection with 
the above Broom as to the advisability of 
planting seedlings rather than plants purchased 
from nurseries, unless one could be sure the 
latter were not grafted stuff. I bought a 
dozen four years ago to plant on a slope as ы 
foreground to Prunus Pissardi, and they did 
fairly well for 4 couple of seasons. With two 
exceptions, however, they are now dead, or, to 

more accurate, Andreanus is gone, but 
strong shoots of scoparius are in evidence ar 
the base. Better than nothing, possibly, but 
hardly what one wanted or paid for, as at the 
time of purchase the variety was about treble 
the price of the common yellow. 
batch of seedlings in a nursery bed, which will 
be planted out as soon as I can be sure of the 
colour.—E. L. B. 
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MARGUERITE QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Frw, if any, plants are brought into Covent 
Garden. Market in greater numbers than the 
Marguerite, and there are very few streets in 
Lon 
summer months, for in window - boxes, 


balconies, etc., the Marguerite supplies the | 
-~ white flowers, Pelargoniums the scarlet, and 
7 Lobelia the blue. 
' years ago that the late Mr. Hermann Herbst | 
тт (whose death was recently reported), first tried | 


It is now a little over thirty 


: the Marguerite as a market plant, or rather to 
supply cut flowers for Covent Garden Market. 


. Forthis purpose a considerable number of the ' 


- Јапагу Island Chrysanthemum frutescens was 


;zrown as good-sized bushes, and very profitable | 
- «hey turned out to be. 


А As the public showed 
-a decided partiality for such flowers, seedlings 
жеге in time raised, and, probably as the result 
-əf hybridising with other species, new and 


=~- mproved forms were soon put into cultivation. 


. This selection has been going on for some years, 


.. #ith the result that the better class Marguerites 


a 


on where it is not represented during the | 





| adopted for two or three seasons, the 
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| is largely grown, but, while a few cultivators | 


succeed with it, many find it rather more. diffi- 
cult of culture than the white kinds. X 


HARD-WOODED PLANTS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 


Wuoew Ericas of the hard-wooded kinds and | 
other plants from the Cape and New Holland 
have done flowering, the mistake is frequently | 
made of allowing them to remain housed too | 
long. In this way the growth that usually 
follows quickly upon the full development of 
the blossom is considerably drawn, and becomes 
attenuated and weakly. If this course be, 
lants | 
will in а measure lose their compact habit. 
Immediately the flowers are faded, all should , 
be picked off carefully, and, the plants being 
thus relieved, there will be nothing left for | 
them to perform but the perfecting of the 





' young growth. When any are bearing an extra 


crop of flowers, the first to fade should be 
icked off in advance of the general clearance. | 
Е. 


tricolor. By the removal of the earlier | 
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а. short interval, the plants can be stood out- 
side in favourable positions. where they can 
receive a good proportion of sunshine, A deal 
depends, of course, upon the locality and sur- 
roundings. . In some cases a slight artificial 
protection wil] be needed, as where fully 
exposed to winds, whilst in others sufficient is 
afforded by the natural surroundings. The 
plants where possible should be stood upon 
beds of coal-ashes, or in any case have bricks 
placed under the pots to prevent worms from 
entering them to cause futuretrouble. Repot- 
ting in any needful case can be attended to by 
the middle of the month. Time must be 
allowed for doing this properly, whilst the 
best soil obtainable should in every instance be 
chosen. This will consist of the best peat, not 
soft апа spongy, but full of fibre, with silver- 
sand and some nutty charcoal; a little fibrous 
loam should be at hand for such as Pimeleas 
and a few other plants, which do all the better 
with a small proportion. The potting should 
not in any case be excessive, nothing beyond 
2 inches additional diameter being required, 


| Take, for instance, an E. Cavendishi or whilst often less will suffice. Firm potting is of 


the utmost importance. 


Chrysanthemum frutescens Queen Alexandra. From a photograph in Messrs. Sander & Co.'s nursery at St. Albans. 


f to-day are characterised by а freely-branched 
bit of growth and great profusion of bloom, 
‘shile the individual flower heads are large, the 


^ lorets broad, pure in tint, and supported by 


zood, firm stalks. 
the more recent kinds is the variety 
Queen Alexandra, which is being distributed 
by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans. Concerning 
“it, they say : —** This South African Marguerite 
+ в pure white, very distinct form of the 
ypieal species, Chrysanthemum frutescens, 
vith the addition of a crown-like or Anemone- 
iermed centre. The flowers average from 
2}inches to 3 inches in diameter. "Тһе plant 
Sears double, semi-double, and single flowers, 
he proportion of double and semi-double being 
pn excess of the single ones ; in fact, the 
najority of the flowers are quite double." Тһе 
Illustration herewith given shows the different 
orms of flower above alluded to, in which it 
ril be noted the double ones predominate. It 
vill doubtless in time be largely grown for 
‘ecoration, and, for cutting, its firm, wiry 
‘ems stand it in good stead. While the 
towers of most of the Marguerites in general 
cultivation are white, there is a variety— 
Etoile d'Or—in which they are clear yellow. It 


blossoms as soon as faded, there is no detrac- 
tion from the good appearance of the plant. 
Another mistake is that of permitting any 
shading over such plants after the flowers are 
past their best. It is done at times when from 
special reasons a plant is required to be kept in 
as fresh a flowering condition as possible for a 
few weeks longer, but such treatment ulti- 
mately weakens the growth if persisted in. 
Again, houses that are shaded to any extent by 
climbing plants are not suited for this class of 
subjects; nor are those structures that are 
badly ventilated. No houses have surpassed 
the old-fashioned ones with plenty of side ven- 
tilation for these hard-wooded plants; houses, 
it is true, that were constructed with a lot of 
wood and small panes of glass, no shading, 
however, being thought of or ever deemed 
necessary. 

As soon as the flowers are picked off, a few 
syringings freely given will put a stop to an 
possibility of insect pests, as red-spider, whic 
often attacks Pimeleas, Boronias, Hedaromas, 
and plants of similar character. With a few 
days of such treatment and not quite so much 
ventilation, the young growth will be encour- 
aged to start off more vigorously, Then, after 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias (A. W.J.— 
July is the best month to sow Calceolaria 
seed, as then by the time it germinates the 
nights are comparatively cool and moist, 
conditions which just suit the young plants. 
Sow in a pan in finely-sifted loam three parts, 
and one part leaf-mould and silver or river 
sand. Drain the pan well, as although 
Calceolarias delight in abundance of root 
moisture, even when in a young state they 
cannot tolerate an approach to stagnation. 
Cover the drainage with Moss or loam, from 
which the finer portions have been removed, 
and press the compost firmly into the pan, 
leaving a good margin for water. Cover the 
surface with silver-sand, and give a good 
watering with a fine-rosed can. Allow the 
pan to drain for a few hours, then sow the 
seed thinly, and press it into the surface, 
finally placing a pane of glass on the pan 
and covering the glass with Moss. Place the 
seed-pan in a frame on the north side of a 
wall or hedge, keeping the light tilted u 
night and day. Should water be requi 
pelore the young plants appear, dip the pan in 
a tub or tank of water, lowering it to the rim, 
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and holding it there for a few minutes, This 
is much better than watering overhead. A 
sharp look-out must be kept for slugs, as these 
pests are very fond of the young plants, and 
soon destroy a whole batch if undetected. 
Some place a pan containing water in the 
frame, then an inverted pot in this, and the 
seed-pan on the pot. "This keeps ie at bay. 
Calceolarias are best grown without any 
artificial heat, they will even stand some 
frost, but it is always better to keep the 
temperature just above freezing point. 
Provided this is done the cooler they can be 
kept the better. 'They thrive best on a cool 
moist bottom, and when given plenty of surface 
air without а dry raphe through them. 
During the winter they should have all the 
light available, and plenty of air at all times 
when the thermometer stands above freezing. 


Azaleas (Indian) will require looking 
after closely to see that thrips do not make 
any headway. Both large and small plants 
are liable to attacks. The plants may now be 
out-of-doors in favourable localities, and have 
brought a few of this insect with them. It will 
increase rapidly if not checked, and for this 
purpose a strong solution of soft-soap and 
'I'obacco-juice is still one of the best remedies, 
the mixture being made to do duty over and 
over again, when it is caught in a flat recepta- 
cle. In dry seasons the red-spider must also 
be watched for. Sulphur-water will be found 
the best remedy, combined with frequent 
syringings of clear water. Only those plants 
that flowered late, or others not in the best of 
health, will now need to be kept in a moist, 
growing atmosphere, and the sooner this can 
be dispensed with the better. When the 
plants have been kept under these conditions 
too long they do not set their flower-buds 
freely, but form duplex crowns of wood-buds 
instead.  Potting in any necessary instance 
should have early attention, good peat being 
the best soil to use, more especially when deal- 
ing with those of c moderate vigour. Extra 
vigorous kinds, as Fielders White and some 
others, will do with a little loam added to the 
peat, this being conducive to a more free- 
flowering growth on the whole. In some 
instances a top-dressing of peat will prove 
beneficial ; for instance, where the surface soil 
has been a bit washed or is sour looking, there 
will be room for a surfacing with advantage. 
In doing this, the after-washing for a time 
must be performed with a rose on the can, or 
it will be labour wasted. At the same time, 
care must be taken that the plants do not 
suffer, as the surface may not be dry when the 
lower portion of the ball is in this state. 


Campanula Vidali.—On looking over 
back numbers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the 
other day I came across a note on this Cam- 
panula by Mr. Arnott (page 28), in which he 
rather discourages any attempt at growing it 
permanently in the open. In cold districts it 
is doubtless best treated as a greenhouse plant, 
but in warm and specially favoured localities 
my experience is that it does well in the open, 
and I should strongly advise anyone living in 
a sheltered and sunny site in South Devon or 
Cornwall to plant it permanently in the open 
in front of a south wall. I have a plant in 
such a position that has been undisturbed for 
more than three years, and has passed through 
three winters undamaged, though given not 
the slightest protection. Last summer it was 
a splendid sight, and an illustration of the 
lant appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle on 

ov. 14th. It threw up thirty-three flower- 
spikes, the tallest reaching a height of 
35 inches from the ground, and bore rather 
over 400 flowers. Curiously enough, it bloomed 
a second time in November, throwing up ten 
flower-shoots, the largest of which far exceeded 
any of the summer bloom-growths in size, and 
bore thirty-four blossoms. Unfortunately all 
the growths but two small ones flowered and 
died, and of these one was broken off in a gale 
about ten days ago, leaving but one remainin 
growth with twenty-two branches, all of whic 
are showing bud. Naturally, the beauty of 
the plant is spoilt. After the illustration of 
the plant appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
a correspondent from Chislehurst wrote that 
he had grown it in an open border for two 
years, and that it needed but little protection 
in the winter. A few weeks ago, when I was 






















































so high an opinion of this class of trai 
that “hedges” of Gooseberries are 
formed, as at Gunnersbury House, by training 
these to strained епк РА of wire-netting, 
arranged similar to Raspberries. Wire-netting 
of 2-inch mesh is preferred to single wires, 
because the work of tying is rendered so much 
more simple. The necessary tying and stop. 
ping may be done in the summer, and thu 
there will be little to do in the winter. 
Where ripe fruit is in demand it will befound 
a much more easy matter to preserve such 
trained trees from the ravages of birds. (ak 
or iron posts for straining the wire-netting оп 
may be used, and will last for many years 
without further expense when once fixed, If 
any one compares the work of gathering ber 
from the ordinary garden bush, with its 
densely-crowded heads of prickly shoots, with 
that of the cordon-trained tree placed agans 
wall, fence, or netting, it will be obvious there 
would be much gain and pleasure. 1 prefer 
the large-fruited kinds both for dessert and 
cooking. High flavour some will claim to le 
found only in the smaller berried sorts, which 
I am not prepared to argue is wrong. Ву] 
means, I would say, provide for individul 
tastes and individual requirements. Even io 
reserving some prefer the small green hairy | 
iooseberries to the larger sorts, but in thes 
things, as in others, there are varied fancies ts 
be studied. WS. 


in Mr. W. E. Gumbleton’s paren, at Belgrove, 
Queenstown, I saw a bed filled with Campanula 
Vidali.—S. W. FITZHEREERT, 
South Devon. 


Lapagerias. — Notwithstanding that 
Lapagerias are very beautiful, and make 
charming coverings for the roof of a conserva- 
tory or for the back wall of a greenhouse, it has 
to be said of them that many who have houses 
do not grow them, for what reason it is not 
easy to understand. That they have their 
difficulties in the matter of cultivation, and are 
sometimes slow in growing, have to be ad- 
mitted, but the difficulties may be overcome 
with the attention to a few details that are 
sometimes lost sight of. I do not know that 
one could have creepers for a roof that when in 
bloom are more attractive than these, and а 
few points as to their culture may help some- 
one to grow one or more. In the first place, 
whether it is decided to grow them in pots or 
borders within the house, special attention 
must be given to drainage, as without this no 

ood can accrue; it is, therefore, advisable to 
dig out the soil in the border where it is pro- 
posed to plant the Lapagerias to a depth of 
3 feet, covering the bottom with pieces of 
brick, over which fill in with а compost made 
up of loam апа peat in ne parts, adding a 
little charcoal and sand. Young plants should 
be secured, and these are best 
autumn or spring. The growths should be 
tied out to stakes until they are long enough 
to clamber over the rafters. It is well also to 
state here that nothing should be allowed to 
impede the light getting to the roots. There 
is nothing so detrimental to them as their 
being hampered with other plants about them, 
and whilst they thrive best in a warm-house, 
it should be borne in mind that shade is needed, 
otherwise the young shoots are liable to be 
burnt up. Syringing the shoots in the even- 
ing after a hot day will help them, and when 
in active growth much good results by giving 
the plants liquid-manure. Blossoms seen 
depending from a roof from beneath healthy 
dark green foliage are extremely pretty, par- 
ticularly when the red and white varieties are 
grown together. —LEAHURST. 
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STRAWBERRY RESTS. 


Тнозк growers of Strawberries who have lid 
straw litter freely about their plants mus il 
some concern when they see rain falling heavily 
day after day, leaving the straw an admirsble 
home for slugs, worms, and other ground 
pests. If the rains continue, allowing № 
time for the mulch to be shaken up and dred 
ere the fruits which will be so plentiful ripen, 
then we shall see rot and mildew destroying 
one of the heaviest crops we have had for 
several years. That, as a rule, a straw mulch 
to protect fruit from being dirtied through tle 
falling rain is the cheapest and best there can 
be no doubt. But in wet seasons it caus 
grave harm, and unless we have a great change 
in the weather, rain and cloud giving way to 
warm sunshine, we may have to deplore. 
largely a spoiled crop. Аз the primary object 
of a straw mulch is to keep the fruits trom 
contact with the soil, it is worth considering 
whether either with the aid of large mah wire 
netting or laths nailed to wood framework, 
all easily done in the winter and cheaply, it 
may not be possible to provide all the pro 
tection from dirt needful without being subje 
to danger from rot or mildew. Frame-work о 
wood quite light in construction should be ù 
about 6-feet lengths and be 8 inches wide- 
the outer edge of length to be 4 inche i 
height, the inner edge I inch, Probably shul 
four ordinary laths nailed to each of thi 
frames, for, after all, only three angular wor 
supports to which to nail the latter would b 
necaful, would suffice for the purpose. T 
finer or thin edge of the frame should b 

laced close to the plants, the deeper eg: 

ing outwards. If 8-inch frames were t% 
wide, then 6-inch frames would do | 
would keep the fruit well off the grown, and 
when done with could be stored away in » dr) 
place for use in future years. 

July 2nd. A. V. 


FRUIT. 


CORDON-GROWN GOOSEBERRIES. 


GooskBERRY cultivation is often far from satis- 
factory, because proper care is not taken to 
secure trees with a clean stem rising well above 
the ground line. Unless this is done there is 
endless trouble with shoots which persistently 
spring up from below the КТОЗҢЧ TSW 
tlie heads with branches that make fruit pick- 
ing anything but pleasant. Cordon training is 
often found in , large gardens, Gooseberries 
being so grown and trained against a north 
wall with the object of having ripe fruit late 
into the season. Wood fencing may be utilised 
for this. Cottage and other buildings afford 
invaluable sites for the growth of fruit, but 
the laxity of owner and occupier is astonishing 
in turning such useful sites to practical use. 
Cordon-trained trees may be purchased from 
any good nursery, or they may Бо produced at 
home. There are what are termed single, 
double. and treble cordons, and there is also a 
more extended system practised by some. It 
would serve no useful purpose to describe the 
propagation of Gooseberries at this season, but 
anyone having year-old plants from cuttings 
may prepare for training them now. For 
double or wider cordons a strong stake is 
necessary for the central or leading shoot, with 
another stick arranged and fixed to this hori- 
zontally, say a foot from the ground, to which 
two other shoots may be tied right and left 
of the central or leading shoot. The last- 
named ought not to be allowed to grow 
unchecked if by so doing it deprives the others 
of a necessary vigour. It would do no harm 
to stop this, resultant shoots may be mani- 
pulated later. This simple practice may soon 
change a prospective bush into an interest- 
ingly-trained tree. Meanwhile, all other 
shoots not required are kept shortened periodi- 
call. In gardens of limited size we have 
come to regard the cordon-trained tree as more 
economical as regards space occupied and crop 
given than the common bush ; indeed, we have 





NOTES OF HARDY FRUIT CROPS. 


Now, at the close of June, it is evident in 0 
neighbourhood the fruit crop will be an exi 
one, and I shall be mistaken if this doe 00 
prove an abundant year. During my ixte 
years’ residence in the west I cannot remembe, 
such a fine spring with no bad weather to n3 
the crops. We had no frost ог cold winds, 4n 
have but few insects compared with mo 
years. Strawberries promise a big crop, 3? 
attention should be given to thinning wher 
large fruit is needed, and to old beds of hi 
kinds a good soaking of manure-water " 
sprinkling of some artificial manure wou“ : 
helpful, washing it in with water. D 
will be a heavy crop, and should have a 
ance at the root. My Black Currants Bo 
affected by fly, but a dressing of inseelic? 
cleared them.  Gooseberries were such a Du 
crop that I had to thin them by gathering Vè, 
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arly. This should be done, especially where 
ipe fruit is wanted. Plums had set so freely 
п some kinds that I took more than half off 
uite early in June. Apricots, though many 
ranches died last year, are a fine crop, and 
ave needed thinning. Cherries are the same. 
‘o old trees it would be wise to apply a stimu- 
int and keep the foliage clean. Apples 
romise to be an enormous crop on some kinds, 
vhile other trees near have hardly a fruit left. 
Wherever possible it would be wise to thin the 
crop early, especially choice kinds that will 
seep.  Bush-trees it will pay to assist with 
some stimulant. J.C. 
Somerset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Diseased Black Currants.—Will you be good 
nough to give me your opinion as to the disease affecting 
be enclosed Black Currant branches, which have been 
aken haphazard from a plantation of 8,000 trees ?—Y. Z. 
[We have carefully examined the sprigs of 
‘our Black Currants sent. There is no evidence 
resent of the Currant-mite producing big bud, 
г of the Currant grub which eats out the pith 
f the shoots. But the leaves lead to the con- 
lusion that they are attacked by one of the 
forms of fungus which occasionally attacks 
both Currants and Gooseberries. In your case 
itis probably Septoria ribis which attacks the 
leaves, causing them to decay and fall. But 
we infer from the poor character of the season's 
:hoots that the soil in which the bushes are 
rrowing is poor and very likely sour, and, if 
о, that, would be specially promotive of fungoid 
uttacks. It is, we fear, too late to be remedied, 
but if the copper sulphate and lime solution, 
ased as a preventive of the Potato disease, had 
been sprayed over the bushes so soon as the 
fungus showed itself at least twice (that would, 
of course, have been over 8,000 bushes a big 
job), it might have done some good. But big 
troubles usually need big remedies. If the 
samples sent us show also the nature of the 
fruit crop on the bushes, that can hardly be 
worth preserving. In any case, the berries, if 
worth gathering, should be ripe ere now. 
Then, as a drastic remedy, we should advise 
the cutting down hard of every bush and burn- 
ng the branches, even sweeping up and burn- 
ng the fallen leaves. Then liberally spray 
iumps and soil with the sulphate of copper 
ind lime mixture. Next, lightly fork up the 
oil about the bushes, and as that work is done 
nstrips add a heavy top-dressing of manure. 
[һе result should be strong breaks from the 
tems and roots, and in a couple of years you 
may have a breadth of heavy cropping bushes. 
Thee fungeid pests are not to be treated 
tightly. ey usually follow on roots getting 
into poor soil, as weak growth soon succumbs to 
ungoid attacks. ] 


The fruit crops.—The optimistic views 
ormed of the probable nature of the season’s 
ruit crops have evidently been sadly discounted 
luring the two or three weeks that have elapsed 
ance some of your correspondents penned them. 
So far from there being generally bright antici- 

tions, the outlook is much more gloomy than 
bnght. That the dull, cheerless weather, with 
sold nights that have so largely prevailed, has 
nad much to do with the exceeding fall of fruit- 

rms, which has followed on what seemed to 
te almost a heavy set, is, doubtless, the case. 

But it is, probably, needful to go farther back, 
and look for this heavy thinning of the embryos 
` in the cold, wet character of last autumn, and 
the non-creation of flower-buds of a thoroughly 
fertile nature. We had a grand bloom, but 
again has been exemplified the old belief that a 
mass of bloom seldom is productive of a good 
irit crop. Only a few days since, the manager 
ofa great nursery said there had been a grand 
Мот, but there was now little fruit. The 
Gooseberry is, so far, the best cropping fruit this 
year; indeed, it gives a heavy crop. But the 
eoseberry is far less susceptible to the influence 
ci the seasons than is any other fruit, and if 
the devouring caterpillar—which, in spite of 
abundant rain, seems very plentiful this year— 
сап only be kept in check, and ordinary pruning 
and culture be given, the Gooseberry seldom 
‘als. Strawberries promise a very heavy crop, 
xd it may be a very profitable one if the 
eather comes fine and warm. If the present 
"uns and cold temperature prevail, then mildew 
will do great harm. Generally, Apples seem 
tobe the best set of tree-fruits after T. Whilst 





the weather during the flowering season was 
far from genial, it certainly was very much 
better than was the weather at the same time 
last year. That there will be a better crop, 
generally, than was found last year, seems—in 
spite of the severe thinning which has resulted— 
to be certain, but it is, indeed, to be feared 
that we are far from being likely to have any- 
thing like the crop anticipated.—A. D. 

Pears and Apples in Suffolk.—As а 
reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for many 
years, I have tried to profit by the advice you 
and your correspondents give on fruit and 
flower culture. noticed récently notes from 
* Cumberland" as to Pear-midge. Perhaps 
my experience of Pear growing may interest 
your readers. Ten years ago ї planted some 
twenty Pear-trees and as many Apples of various 
kinds. My land is a good loam 18 inches to 
2 feet deep with nothing but sand under. The 
ground was well trenched and manured, and I 
grew Raspberries and Strawberries between 
the trees at first. As the trees got bigger 
these were removed and the ground allowed to 

0 to Grass, in which I have planted thousands 
of bulbs, which grow well and give plenty of 
flowers. Some of the Pear-trees grew very 
well, and bore а few fruits from the first. 
Some have never made healthy growth, the 
young twigs being rough and. gnarled, and 
fruit, if any, cracked and shrivelled. Four 
of the worst I headed down six years since 
and grafted. The grafts grew away quite 
healthy, and the trees are twice as big as 
others that were not done. Two of these that 
never had a good Pear on I cut down and 
grafted last year, but the grafts failed to 
take and the trees died. Every year two 
Jargonelles make long shoots, which always 
canker and die. Occasionally a shoot will live 
and set a few Pears, which invariably drop 
when as big as marbles. These Pears are full 
of minute maggots, which, I presume, are the 
larve of the Pear-midge. The healthy trees 
lose their fruit in the same way. Sometimes 
a few escape, but I never have a crop. Last 

ear flowers were few, and little fruit set, so 

gathered all I could find and destroyed them 
before the maggots matured. This year bloom 
was abundant and fruit set thickly, and I find 
some trees have a good crop.—J. A. BUSSEY, 
Gorleston-on-Nea. 

The Pear crop.—I was sorry to notice 
from various reports and also to hear from 
those who have been about the country а good 
deal during the last few weeks that the above 
crop is not at all satisfactory in many places, 
and the fruit is still dropping. It is very dis- 
heartening, especially after last year’s ex- 
perience, and I am glad to say such is not the 
case here; in fact, Pears are one of the best 
crops for several years, and in the majority of 
cases we have had to thin heavily early sorts as 
Clapp’s Favourite and Williams’; mid-season 
as Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Beurré 
Alexander, Beurré Lucas, and others; and 
late as Nouvelle Fulvie, Knight’s Monarch, and 
Glou Morceau are all good. Taking it all 
round, the last named is the most reliable of all, 
and if planted on different walls, say a south-east 
and north-west aspect, the season is very much 
prolonged, and it has the excellent characteristic 
of keeping longer after reaching the ripe stage. 
It probably varies considerably on different 
Soils, as I notice the descriptions given of it in 
different catalogues are very dissimilar. The 
above, however, is my experierfce with it here, 
and it is so pronounced a favourite that it now 
occupies the space formerly occupied by Berga- 
motte d'Esperen and Olivier des Serres, neither 
of which is a success. [ may note in passing 
that the Apple crop is very good, and standing 
well, with the exception of Lord Suffield, the 
fruits of which have dropped very much, and 
Blenheim, a thin set. — E. L. B., Claremont. 





Bottling Raspberries.—Will any reader tell me 
how Easpberries can be bottled to keep for some time ?— 
N. F. D. 


“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 


158. 6d. 

“The lish Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two forms, well and rome bound, for 
library use or presentation :—1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
won у bound tn sage green half morocco, 218. nett. 

2nd, in 2 vòls., bound sage green morecco, #48, ћеш. 
Of ail bocksellerg. ` : 








GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Winter-flowering plants 
are now demanding a good deal of attention. 
The scarlet Salvia, when planted out, will 
require water this dry weather, and the shoots 
must be regularly stopped. A little mulch or 
frequent surface stirring will be beneficial to 
all plants. Where the planting-out system is 
adopted, a piece of ground in an open position 
should be given up to them. Here Arum 
Lilies, Solanums, Fapatorinma; Genistas, and 
other plants may be planted or plunged out 
for the summer. Roses and Genistas are 
better plunged out than standing starving in 
pots; very often neglected as regards watering. 
Where many Chrysanthemums are wanted for 
winter some of the plants are planted out and 
lifted in the autumn and planted out in 
Tomato-houses or wherever there may be room. 
These are worked without any potting at all. 
The cuttings are struck in boxes and trans- 
planted into other boxes, and finally planted 
out at wide enough intervals to ensure sturdy 
growth. Begonias are not a success under the 
planting-out system. They do not lift well, 
and take a long time to get established after- 
wards. Very good results have followed from 
planting out Genistas. The plants were 
pruned after flowering, and when they broke 
into growth planted out. Of course, they 
throw out new roots from the old balls, апа 
must when lifted have larger pots; but the 
profusion of bloom will pay for the extra pot 
room. I have seen Bouvardias do well when 
planted and lifted in September, but the suc- 
cess was not so great last season, as the summer 
was cold and wet. This, up to the present, is 
an ideal season for planting out exhausted 
greenhouse plants. Of course, they must be 
kept within touch as regards watering and 
syringing, and insects, if any, must be dealt 
with. 


Stove.—The plants for dinner table decora- 
tion are, for the most part, drawn from the 
stove, and will consist largely of fine foliaged 
plants, and will include small Palms in 48's, 
chiefly Cocos, and the small Kentia Belmoreana, 
Crotons of the drooping long foliaged kinds, 
Dracenas, bright-leaved sorts. The variegated 
Cyperus alternifolius, when well done, is a 
graceful plant. Coleuses are sometimes used, 
as they are easily grown, but they are too 
dense in growth, and are not gracetul. They 
are not so much grown аз they were. These 
are all plants which cannot be improvised, and 
must be specially grown. Then long trails of 
Asparagus and Smilax are required, and very 
often small plants of Caladiums are useful, as 
are also small plants in 3-inch pots of Maiden- 
hair and other Ferns. Where much table 
decoration has to be done through the autumn 
and winter, and this is the seasen when much 
is required in country houses, a low span-roofed 
house should be given up to them, where a 
Stove temperature can be maintained. Among 
flowering plants, Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
and Bouvardias, when well done, are useful. 
Plants with bright coloured flowers are best, 
as white or yellow flowers do not show up well 
in artificial light. 'The tendency now is to 
have things as light, and graceful as possible, 
combined with brightness. I have known the 
time when we used Oranges in fruit in pots, 
and Grapes, but if these are used now they 
should be on the sideboards, or on stands round 
the sides of the room. In such positions they 
are appropriate enough. 


Orchard-house. - This is the time when 
the red-spider appears, if there has been any 
neglect in the use of the syringe, or in the early 
morning ventilation; in fact, the orchard- 
house should never be closed now, except 
for an hour or two after syringing in 
the afternoon, then a close, moist atmosphere 
for а time will assist the swelling fruit and 
keep down insects ; but this treatment must 
cease when the fruits are ripening, as a drier 
atmosphere is necessury to obtain perfect 
flavour, and though in the case of potted trees 
the roots must be kept moist, still, even then a 
slight reduction may be made, as heavy water- 
ings during the ripening will injurethe flavour. 
This is where the benefit of top-dressings will 
be felt, both on pots and also in the case of 
trees growing in the border; it reduces the 
necessity for heavy waterings when the 
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finishing touches are being given. Peaches 
should never be left on the trees to fall about. 
If looked over every day, or twice a day, in hot 
weather, and the ripest gathered and taken to 
a cool fruit-room, there will be no danger of loss 
from falling fruit. A fallen Peach soon decays : 
in fact, it has no value. When gathered for 
travelling the fruit should be firm апа packed 
in shallow boxes in single layers. Paper 
shavings or wood wool, both of which are cheap, 
ure the best packing materials. As soon as the 
fruits are gathered set the trees outside, but do 
not neglect them. The pots may be plunged 
m save watering, or be surrounded with long 
itter. 


Tomatoes under glass.— Тһе fruits are 
ripening fast now, even in cold-houses, where 
there has been no fire-heat at all since they 
were planted in March or early in April. 
What Tomatoes want to keep them healthy is 
abundant ventilation night and day, and to 
save watering during bright weather mulch 
with manure. Tomatoes are strong rooting 
plants, and if they do not get enough water 
the fruits do not set properly. This is where 
the value of a tide comes in. ‘Tomatoes 
cannot have too much sunshine, if the roots are 
comfortable, and there'is а free circulation of 
air. Where it has not been possible to change 
the soil when planted in the borders, a dress- 
ing of coal-ashes has been of use in keeping the 
plants healthy. In many cases the houses are 
used as plant houses in winter, a rather thick 
layer of ashes being placed over the borders to 
stand the potson. When the plants are cleared 
out the ashes иге dug in with some small 
addition of manure, and the Tomatoes set out. 
There will come a time when there must be a 
change of soil, but forthe time being the plants 
ure looking well with the ash treatment. 


Window gardening.—Hydrangea Dr. 
Hogg, a white variety, makes a good room 
or corridor plant now. The flowers аге lasting, 
and the petals do not drop about. H. panicu- 
lata grandiflora also is useful, and white 
flowers amid green foliage of Ferns and Palms 
have a cool look about them. 

Outdoor garden. -Every Rose grower 
propagates a few Roses, chiefly by budding on 
the Brier. The Manetti is not so popular as it 
was a few years ago, though still useful for 
light soils for certain kinds of Roses in the 
hands of careful growers who take pains to re- 
move dormant buds from the lower parts of 
the stock when preparing the cuttings, and 
again when transplanting at the end of the 
first year. The Manetti is never used now for 
Tea Roses, as it is altogether unsuitable. July 
and August are the best months for budding, 
and budding should only be attempted when 
the bark runs freely, which means that it can 
only be well done on most soils in showery 
weather. Оп really good Rose soils, well 
manured, the bark generally runs freely, as a 
week or two of hot weather does not tighten it 
up in the same way as it does on light soil not 
well manured. here are Rose growers in 
every parish, and the novice may easily get а 
lesson in the way of inserting buds, which will 
tell him more than pages of writing will do. 
Get the standard Briers done first, and do not 
head back the stock, as dormant buds make 
the best heads. There is plenty of work wait- 
ing to be done in pricking out seedlings of 
various kinds among hiennials and perennials. 
Wallflowers and Canterbury Bells must be 
pricked out. 


Fruit garden.- Most of the trees which 
are bearing freely are not making &o much 
rrowth, therefore we need not be in a hurry to 
Fegin summer pruning. The breastwood on 
Plums on walls may be shortened back to four 
leaves, but wherever there is room to lay in a 
young shoot all vacant spaces should be filled 
up. In this way old trees can be renewed. 
Peaches should have the final thinning, and all 
young wood be nailed in or secured in some 
other way, but do not overcrowd the foliage. 
There should be no insects on the trees now if 
the proper measurės were taken at the right 
time. Trees on raised borders will require 
either a mulch or water, possibly both, as the 
weather is hot and dry. Apricots must be 
kept moist at the root if the fruits are to swell 
up to full size. If there is a liquid-manure 
tank and the means of distributing it among 
the fruit-trees, it will pay to do it this season, 








agit will also to thin the fruit where the trees 
are heavily laden. The earliest Strawberry 
runners should be got into the fruiting pots as 
soonas possible. Runners may still be selected 
and laid on sods of turf or on mounds of good 
soil for making new beds. Thin the young 
wood of Gooseberries intended for dessert. 


Vegetable garden.— Make a last sowing 
of Early Scarlet, Horn Carrots on south border 
to provide young roots for drawing in winter. 
The roots may remain in the ground and be 
protected with Bracken when frost comes. 
Parsley, also, might be sown now to provide a 
supply in March when the old plants fail to 
give fresh leaves, which often happens after 
much picking in winter. The plants should be 
thinned to 4 inches. Sow in drills and soak 
the drills with water. Make a first sowing of 
Cabbages towards the 20th, or earlier in the 
north. Неге, also, if the land is dry, 
thoroughly moisten it before sowing the seeds. 
A good breadth of Turnips should be sown 
after early Potatoes, first giving the land a 
dressing of superphosphate. If the Turnips 
are sown in drills, sow the manure in the drills 
with the seeds. A further sowing of dwarf 
French Beans may be made on a warm border. 
Sow Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage 
Lettuces, also Green Curled Endive, and trans- 
plant previous sowings. Sometimes early Peas 
sown now come in right, and it is worth trying 
if there is a warm, sunny spot vacant. Soak 
the drills with water und sow on damp soil. 
Herbs for drying and vegetables for pickling 
should be seen to now. Sow Spinach for 
autumn use; a few plants may run, but most 
of them will stand. E. Новрдү. 


THE COMING WEHE'S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 





July 25th.—We have been busy putting in 
cuttings of Zonal and Ivy Geraniums, as well 
as cuttings of some hardy plants, including 
several kinds of gold and silver Euonymuses, 
in a frame in a shady position. They strike 
freely now if kept close and shaded. Roses 
are being budded, and a beginning has just 
been made in layering Carnations.  Pricked off 
more Wallflowers and Canterbury Bells. 

July 26th.—Made a small sowing of Cinera- 
rias for late blooming. Sowed white and 
yellow Polyanthuses in cold-frame. These 
make beautiful masses in spring. The seeds 
are saved at home from carefully-selected 
plants, und are new seeds of this season. 
Sowed Brompton Stocks, having first well 
watered the ground. Shall shade till the 
plants appear, then expose. 

July: 27th. —Sowed | Forget-me-nots іп cool, 
shady spot. Cleared a plot of Strawberries 
which have occupied the land three years. 
Burned the rubbish, and planted late Broccoli 
by making holes with a crowbar. We always 
find these plants in firm land do well, and pass 
through the winter safely. Potted a lot of 
Pearl Tuberoses for late flowering. We always 
try to keep up a succession by potting at 
intervals. 

July 28th.—Sowed Spinach and Turnips. 
Thinned Turnips sown previously. Planted 
out more Celery, shaded by laying branches 
across the trenches. Chrysanthemums аге 
looked over daily, and all buds forming 
prematurely are removéd, as we depend upon 
second crown-buds chiefly. Sheets of paper 
crumpled up are placed among them to form 
hiding places for earwigs. 

July 29th. —Sowed a collection of Hollyhock 
seeds. Thinned the spikes of herbaceous 
Phloxes. Both these and Hollyhocks have 
been mulched with manure, and receive an 
occasional poakmg, of water. Seed-pods are 
picked off Sweet Peas to prolong blooming. 
All Peas and Beans in kitchen department 
are gathered before they get old. Some of 
the Beans are salted for winter use. 

July 30th.—' There is a good deal of tying 
to do now among Dahlias and the tall-grow- 
ing herbaceous plants. Hoeing also is taking 
up time. Shifted into larger pots a collection 
of hybrid Lobelias of 'the scarlet-flowered 
section. There is still, I think, a future 
before these. Watered all inside fruit borders 
with liquid - manure. Shifted on a lot of 
seedling Ferns of various kinds. 








LAWS CUSTOM. 


Wd TU MM 

Difficulty about a: hedge (8. C) 
You occupy somé"lamt, Sut whether it i. 
field, or a garden, Фі, you do not say, } 
your neighbour has a cottage garden adjoini 
your land, and a fence divides the holdin: 
both of which belong to one owner. Wheth 
the hedge is let to you or to your neighbour y 
do not say, but you add that it was run со 
pletely wild, and that you only entered up 
your place in November last. You cut doi 
this fence last winter or spring, and yo 
neighbour, whose garden is grown all ov 
with Grass, turned ais pony into the gan 
this spring or summer, and you say it has este: 
off all the shoots and done much damage ta th 
hedge. You want to know if you can reo: 
damages, but you must first tell me wheth: 
the hedge belongs to the place let to you or i 
the place let to your neighbour, and ab 
whether, if it is let to you, you are required h 
contract with your landlord to keep the һе 
in order. If you will tell me these things, an 
say what kind of a holding yours is—whery 
garden, field, or what—-I may be able to adı 
you better. At present I can only say tli 
the hedge is let to you, the probability is tls 
you can recover damages from your пед 

K. C. T.] 





BIRDS. 


Canary dying (C. A.).—The liver of thi» 
bird was in a very diseased condition, owing, 
doubt, to improper feeding, but no particulars 
are furnished as to diet and general manag: 
ment. The mixed seeds, as sold in packets 
frequently contain a proportion of Inga-sd, 
which is very liable to cause disease of tl: 
liver if partaken of for any length of time: i 
is, therefore, always safer to obtain bird sex: 
separately and mix them oneself. The staple 
food for a Canary should consist of Cani 
seed and summer Rape, with a few gran v 
Hemp occasionally. This bird was also inu 
excessively fat state. Excessive fatnes 5 
veritable disease caused by the ingestion n 
food too rich in nitrogenous compounds 5 
sugar or sweets of any kind should be given to 
pet birds, for their too generous treatment in 
this respect is the cause of death in nime» 
instances. 16 would have benefited your bir Ì 
had you allowed it more green food; a litle 
daily in summer and two or three times a wee! 
in winter would have, in a measure, 09019 
acted the high feeding to which it hasevient!y 
been subjected.—S. S. G. 


AQUARIA. 
Fungus on Goldfish. —In reply to W 


correspondent, ** Е. S.," in GARDENING Ш? 
TRATED, of July 9, if he will put a pie ® 
rock-salt in his aquarium he will find Wi 
trouble with fungus growth on his Gold 
The quantity of salt must, of course, depe 
upon the size of the tank or pond, but а p 
the size of a hen's egg should be enough for 
say, ten gallons of water. То si? 
already attacked, take them out on tos lil 
cloth and lightly dust the affected parts with; 
common table salt. Place plenty of snot 
pebbles and sand at bottom of tank for hei. 
to rub themselves upon.—A. Е. W. 








Ri 


National Rose Society.—It may inter 
Rose-loving readers to know that the receipts a 
money at the National Rose Society’s recent еу, 
the Temple Gardens and from the sale of tickets ® 
those from the same sources last year by near A. 
while one hund new members, in а greal "^ 
owing to the show being held in such a central рот ч 
London, have during the last two months jou 
Society, bringing up the total number of mere 
over 1,100. —Epwp. MawrEv, Hon. Sec. 

United Horticultural Benefit 
Provident Society.— The quarterly hs | 
ing of this society was held at the Cale s 
Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, on Mong 
evening last, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 1n ux 
Three new members were elected, mà! 
total of sixty-five this vear up to the Р 
time. The death certificate of Mr. W. ^. 
Earl was produced, and the amount im 
to his credit in the ledger was granted 08 
father, being hisnominee. Five members 
reported on the sick fund. | The amount o 
pay for the month was £20. The usus J 
terly allowance from the benevolent fun? ' 
granted to three members. 
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соввиЗРомринон, 


uestions.—Queri^s and answers are inserted in 
A be Sree of charge f: Sollow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
oritten on опе side of the paper only, and addressed to 
м Ештов of GARDENING, 17, Fuinival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PrsusHER. The name and address of the sender are 
vquired in addition to any designation he may desire to 
геі in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
nh should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries be sent at a time. Correspon- 
desti i bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
prt lo preas some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
май be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the e of their communication. We do not reply tc 
gaenta . 
"Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naning fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
тешу assist in its determination. We have received 
from several. correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these tn many cases being unripe and other- 
wie poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
ia many cases, 80 trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
i name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the шом directions are 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cobæa scandens (4. W.).—This is quite safe in an 
wnheated house, and it will often survive the winter in 
ie open air in the southern counties. It should be kept 
furly dry at the root while at rest, and a rather confined 
тїгї is the best, as tending to check the luxuriant 
crowth and throw it into bloom. 

Rose laaves blotched (Beatrix Gatacre and 
¥. К. B.)—This seems common, and is no doubt due to the 
» season of 1903. A waterlogged soil would also bring it 
about. The season is now too far advanced to assist them 
this year, but you might try spraying with Bordeaux- 
wisture, repeating it occasionally. Next spring, directly 
уй вее the least sign of the disease, you ought to spray 
with the above mixture. 


Unsatisfactory India-rubber-plant (6. H.). 
-We think that most probably the India-rubber-plant has 
‘ecome ко root-hound that it can make no progress. This 
van he ascertained by turning the plant out of the pot 
злі examining the condition of the roots. If found to be 
^na perfectly hard mass, loosen them as far as possible and 
repet into a larger pot, using fresh turfy loam, with which 
isi a little well-decayed manure and some sharp 
‘elite " 

Ferns on old walls (/.).—1 small plants are 
obtained in spring and planted between the stones or 
bricks witha little soil, they would soon become estab- 
lished, and speedily form a perfect wall fernery ; or spores 
might be sown with every prospect of success. Walls 
shaded from the hot sun of summer are best suited to 
this purpose, and at the foot of such a wall a rock garden 
might be made, which could also be planted with Ferns 
or alpine plants, 

Unhealthy Rose-leaf (/.).—The Rose-leaf sent 
vas badly mildewed. It is sometimes caused by excessive 
‘et moisture, especially if the drainage of the soil is 
ad, and also by excessive drought, or rather periods of 
‘mught alternating with wet times. The best remedy 
"ll be to keep the roots moderately moist, and syringe 
‘be plant with a solution of sulphide of potassium, in the 
portion of a large winegrlassful. to-4 gallons of water. 
ia probably the best remedy as yet known for the 
“auction of mildew. 


Solanum capsicastrum (А. C. R.).—You ought 
leave cut the plants back as soon as the berries began to 
fray to about half their length, and placed them in the 
stecahouse, then when the young shoots commenced to 
‘an repotted in a compost, of two-thirds loam, one-third 
“mould, and a little silver-sand. The plants should 
uve been kept in the greenhouse till May, when they 
bould have been given a sunny spot outdoors to induce 
hem to flower and fruit. When frost threatens in the 
"Un they should be removed into the greenhouse 


Win 
орава Iresines (J. H.).—lresines мї 
nke ireely in the month of September. A good plan 
“Wo Ша number of 4-inch pots with a mixture of sand, 
‘am, and leaf-soil. Into these about a dozen cuttings can 
‚ймы, and, if kept moderately moist, close, and 
dina warm frame, they will soon root; then gradu- 
АЈ mire to the air. They should not be potted off singly, 
matt kept in the store-pots throughout the winter, ina 
‘indcomfortably warm house. 
ud Î produce an abundance of 
lr trey in a warm vinery. 
„mations failing (6. B. Kerry) —Your Carna- 
lis voe mtortunately been attacked by the grubs of 
за текот, and your only chance of getting rid of 
x 1 is hy picking them out from among the roots or 
Ping with baits of slices of Turnips, Mangolds, Carrots, 
œs, or pieces of Rape-cake buried about an inch 
2 the surface of the soil. A good plan where the 
wr exists is to put on a heavy coating of gas-lime, 
= tinto the ground, and let it lie fallow for а year, 
ently stirring with a fork or hoeing deeply. 


]obelins for stock (M. ).— The best plan will be to 
M thre once all the flowers on the Lobelias you wish to 
its ugh the winter. As soon ав fresh growth com- 
нэк ift them carefully from the beds, and pot them іп 
"i soil, composed of loam, leat-mould, and sand, 
uj d them in а cold-frame, where they can remain 
abe Quer of frost occurs; then remove them to a 
" s i position in the greenhouse. They will 
P fev у throughout the winter, and in the spring will 
wy زلا‎ Quantity of cuttings, which then strike root 
Chrysanthem: 
ums-—what todo with plants 
eaout names ( Anzious, Birm.).—We nier very 
fin ye you unless we know the names of the varie- 
эы collection. Under the circumstances, you 
= pied oT a tew panta to produce large flowers and 
- as decorative plants. The large-bloom plants 








In the early spring 
cuttings, which will 





should have their buds retained during August, allowing 


one bud to each shoot. The decorative plants should be 
grown on to their terminal buds, and when they are deve- 
loping thin-out the more crowded buds among them. 
Terminal buds of the decorative plants may develop 
during September, and from them a good display should 
be forthcoming in November. 

Pruning Crimson Rambler Rose (Beatrix 
Gatarre).—The best system to adopt in reference to the 
pruning of this Rose is to discard annually one or more of 
the oldest growths, preserve intact, the long shoots made 
last summer, and shorten to two or three eyes the laterals 
on the remaining growths. Should some of the growths 

ssess laterals low down, such growths may be shortened 

+k to any length desired. At this time of year the 
plants.do not appear so crowded as they would do in the 
summer, but both the quality of the trusses and the plant 
itself suffer when there is a superabundance of shoots. 
Immediately after flowering is the best time to do what 
thinning of growths seems necessary, and is also most 
helpful to the ripening of the current season’s wood. 


Saving Double Petunias (C. H.).—When the 
plants have done blooming cut them down to within 
4 inchesof the soil. When the shoots resulting from this 
treatmentare 3 inches long take them off with a sharp 
knife, cutting square across below a joint, and insert them 
in sandv soil singly in 24 inch pots. Place them in a cold- 
frame, keep close and shaded from bright sun. Roots will 
quickly form. When the pots are full of roots transfer the 
plants into 4-inch pots, and pinch the point out of each 
plant when they are 4 inches high. In this way stocky 
plants will be produced that, will pass safely through the 
winter ona shelf close to the glass in a greenhouse with 
the frost excluded, and will give abundance of flower next 
May and June. Ав growth progresses, pinch each shoot 
at 3 inches long to maintain а bushy habit of growth. If 
when cutting down the plants there are any shoots that, 
have not blossomed, make these into cuttings also. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Wistaria failing (И. B.).—We fear the soil is too 
heavy, and the drainage is also very probably at fault. 
We would advise you to replant your Wistaria. Take out 
a hole 3 feet deep and 3 feet square, filling this with good 
rich loam and leaf-mould, after having in such a soil ах 
yours is put in about a foot thickness of broken bricks to 
form drainage. The Rose is also failing from the same 
cause as is given above for the failure of the Wistaria. 


Trees and shrubs (<. 7. B.).—Privet, Hawthorn, 
Holly, Yew, and other hedges may now be pruned with 
the knife Evergreen shrubs and even choice Conifers 
may be cut into shape with a knife now if required. From 
Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Azaleas, and other similar 
things, pee Desir. of dine is er e old Vie pae 
be removed, and where time can spared the seed- 
should also be picked off. 

Making & Holly-hedge (F. M. (7.).—Prepare the 
site during winter,by trenching, and add some old manure 
if the land is very poor. In April or early in May, obtain 
plants which have been occasionally transplanted, and 
which are from 15 inches to 18 inches high and well fnr- 
nished with branches, and plant so that the ends of the 
branches pretty well meet, or are. say, from 12 inches to 
15 inches apart. The plants will require water till the 
roots have become well established, and weeds must be 
kept down always. In selecting Hollies for hedge plant- 
ing have them all as nearly as possible of the samé size 
and strength. 

FRUIT. 


La: ering Strawberries (В. T. R.).—Yes, pieces 
of turf, each 2 inches thick, and of such a size as to admit 
of their being conveniently put into 5-inch pots, If sunk in 
the ground just deep enough to allow them to be covered, 
and the runners finally pegged down firmly in the centre, 
will be found ат expeditious mode of obtaining fine 
healthy plants for forcing. If the turf be dry it should 
be soaked in a tub of water before it is used. 


Gooseberry cuttings (R.).—The best time of the 
year to take Gooseberry-cuttings is during October and 
November, as soon as the leaves have fallen off the bushes. 
Well-ripened shoots of medium strength and about a foot 
in length may be selected, and the eyes at the bottom of 
the shoot should all be removed, say, to half the length 
of it. They can then be planted in rows firmly in a border 
of rather sandy soil. 

Transplanting old Gooseberry-bushes (N.). 
—Old Gooseberry-bushes can. be transplanted successfully, 
and the best time to do it is in the month of October ; 
but, in a general sense, it is much better to plant thrifty 
young trees of good kinds in the same month. The prin- 
cipal thing to attend to in the simple pruning required by 
the Gooseberry is to keep the main branches moderately 
thin, removing all cross shoots, and only topping the 
remaining ones slightly ; the best fruits are always borne 
on those left nearly full length. 

Quince-tree not flowering (5.).—Root.pruning 
is probably the best thing to be done to render the 
Qnince fruitful. At the ‘епа of September dig a trench 
around it, about 2 feet or 3 feet deep, and 5 feet or 6 feet 
distant from the stem of the tree, cutting off all roots 
that are found. When this is done, fill up thetrench with 
fresh turfy soil. This will induce the formation of fibrous 
roots, and most probably the tree will afterwards bear 
good crops of fruit. All the pruning required by the 
Quince is to thin out some of the weakest of the shoots to 
prevent overcrowding and to admit light and air. 

Hastening the ripening of Muscat Grapes 
(B.).—The only way to hasten the ripening of Muscat 
Grapes is to maintain a high temperature in the vinery, 
and to give also free ventilation whenever possible. The 
bunches should also be exposed as much as possible to the 
light. Muscats şo treated put on the fine amber tint 
which is the hall-mark of good culture. With regard to 

uttíng on a good bloom on the berries nature will do that 
or you, if the health of the Vines is first-rate and their 
culture has been equally so. 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus going to seed (A. G. S.).—Seed- 
bearing severely taxes the -energies of any plant, 
although all are not alike affected by it; but it is a waste 
of strength to allow anything to seed when the product їз 


useless or not required. For this reason Asparagus should · 


have the seeds stripped off as soon as they are large 
enough to take hold of. Do not allow them to get large 
or fully grown-before they are taken off, for in that case 
the injury they do is complete. 


Celery insect infested (W. A. J.) —The plants 
are no doubt attacked by the Celery-fly, common enough 
in some seasons, The eggs are deposited between the 
two skins of the leaf ; as they mature, a maggot that 
works its wav under the skin will be perceptible. These 
should he killed by squeezing the part with the finger and 
thumb, or pick them out with the point of a knife. 


Treatment of Cucumbers (F.).—Cucumbers 
that have been bearing trom the commencement of the 
season and are now falling off a little should have some of 
their shoots thinned out, and a little fresh soil added to 
the surface of the bed. If the plants are clear of insects, 
and are thus treated and well managed otherwise, they 
will again push out growth and fruit freely. 

Cottagers Kale (B.)—Certainly you cannot do 
better than plant a good space pf open ground now with 
Cottager's Kale. This is a most excellent vegetable, and 
so hardy that it will stand safely through a very severe 
winter. It is much better to have a good breadth of it 
than to grow several varieties of other Greens that are 
not equal to it in any way. Allow the plants 20 inches in 
the rows, and as much space between each row. 


Unhealthy Cucumbers (J.)—The Cucumber 
plants are affected with a fungoid disease for which 
there is no remedy at all reliable. The best way is to clear 
the whole lot out, soil and all, and cleanse the house by 
washing and whitewashing the walls with hot limewash. 
Replant in fresh turfy soil, and obtain plants from а source 
entirely free from disease, if possible. This Cucumber 
disease is very difficult to cope with, and half measures 
are generally useless. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


№. J. R.—Rose Aglaia will not bloom freely until it has 
become well established. What you have been told is 
uite correct.——Jgnoramus.—There is no one book 
ealing with the subject. Read our pages weekly, and 
when in doubt apply to us, and we will do our best to 
help you.—— E. S. Balchin,—You must first get *vour 
Jandlord's consent before you can touch the trees in any 
way.——4. Fowler Ward.—See note in the issue of 
January 30th, 1904, p. 600, re ** Rose Crimson Rambler as 
a pot plant." Any of the Rambler Roses will succeed if 
given the same treatment.——A. С. R.—Your Roses have 
evidently been badly attacked by mildew, as the specimen 
buds you send us clearly shows. The leaves have also been 
eaten by the Rose saw-fly.——N. F. D.—We fear you will 
have a difficulty in obtaining seeds of the Wistaria. Plants 
can be had in pots, and these you could send abroad.—— 
B. W. G.—See reply to “A. du Boulay,” re “ Crimson 
Rambler with mildewed buds," in our issue of July 16th, 
р. 257. C. S. F. C.—It is very difficult, to account for 
the fasciated growth of your Asparagus. Instead of 
occupying the ground with a plant which produces such 
we should at once dig it up and replace with a plant that, 
will bear the normal stems.——K. C —We should think 
the position would suit the Rosa Wichuriana hybrids. 
Plant them at the top of the bank and let them grow 
downwards.——JE. A. G.—Kalanchoe flammea is closely 
allied to the old Kalosanthes coccinea, and will thrive 
under the same treatment, It is easily raised from seed. 
тоғатих. — You do not say at what distance apart 
the plants are. They ought to be at least 30 inches apart, 
as they branch so.——Dewdrop.—The Azalea ought to do 
in such а soil. Try what a soaking of water and a mulch 
of leaf-soil will do. The Yucca will not bloom until it has 
reached some size. You might try mulching the Almond 
with some manure and well watering, as it is very possibly 
dry at the roots, seeing vour soil is so light and sandy. 
The best basket Fern is Nephrolepis exaltata. 





NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

RF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should alse be firmly affized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. Abdale Smith.—Hemero- 
callis fulva.—— E. F.—Quite impossible to say from а 
solitary bloom with no foliage or any idea as tothe growth 
of the plant.——Aspley Heath.— White Goat's Rue (Galega 
officinalis alba) quite hardy and easily grown.—— 
F. R. Н. S.—Platystemon californicus.——S. D. B.—1, 
Scabiosa lutea; +, Erigeron speciosus; 3, Campanula 
rotundifolia ; 4, Silene inflata (?) should like to see again. 
—— 4. C.—1, Libertia formosa ; 2, Polygonum Brunonis ; 
3, Claytonia perfoliata; 4, White form of Centranthus 
ruber. E. A. Sinythies.—Galium verum.——J. N. M. 
and Mrs. Cunninghain.—We cannot undertake to name 
florist flowers. ——M rs. Cunningham.—Please send speci- 
men of the Lychnis vou refer to.—-Amateur.—l, Uam- 
panula persicifolia alba.——IJgnoramus.—Spirea filipen- 
dula fl.-pl.—— Dewdrop.—Kindly send a specimen of the 
Deutzia you refer to. ——M iss Montgomerie.—Please send 
acomplete tlower. You surely cannot expect us to name 
a plant from three petals only.—.-F. A. Wilson.—Kindly 
read our rules as to sending specimens for name.——J ohn 
Clark,—1, Orange Ball tree (Buddleia globosa); 2, Kalmia 
latitolia.——J. A. Hadley.—We cannot undertake to name 
florist flowers Robt. Greening.—Sedum austriacum, 
— Amateur. Onosma linifolium.——F. M. P.—1, 
Hairy Vetch (Vicia hirsuta); 2, The Mummy Pea; 3, 
Jasione montana; 4, Marsh Hypericum (Hypericum 
Elodes). ——F. М. 8.—Sisyrinchium grandiflorum.—— 
J. 0.—1, Elecampane (Inula Helenium); 2, sidalcea can- 
dida ; 3, Campanula Rapunculus; 4, Thalictrum flavum ; 
5, White French Willow (Epilobium angustifolium album) ; 
6, Godetia Whitneyi.—— Renfrew.—l, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla; 2, Griselinia littoralis; 3, Send in flower; 4, 
Pittosporum Mayi.——G. D.—1, Campanula macrantha ; 
2, Erigeron speciosus; 3, Ozothamnus rosmarinifoliue ; 
4, Funkia ovata.——M. F.—Specimen quite dried up. 














Catalogues received.—Laxton Pros., Bedford.— 
Catalogue of Strawberries and small fruits. 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


July 26 Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 


.—Royal 
Picotee Society's 


also National Carnation an 
Show. 
97,—Newcastle-on-Tyne Summer Show (3 days); 
Cardiff Rose Show ; Dorking Hort. Society. 
28,—Chesteffield Horticultural Society ; Carnation 
Show at Birmingham. 
Bedale Rose Society. 
—Dudley Horticultural Society (3 days). 
3.—Great Marlow Horticultural Society (2 days). 
6.—Crewe Memorial Cottage Hospital Annual 
Féte and Flower Show. 
9.—Royal Hortieultural Society's Committees. 
10.—Bishop Stortford Horticultural Society’s 
Show; Hastings, St. Leonards, and Dis- 
trict ; "Rugby and District Fruit, Flower, 
and Vegetab le Show; Bridgend and Dis- 
trict Horticultural Socie Ly. 
11.—Taunton Dene Horticultural Society. 
13.—Sheffield Horticultural Society ; Haslington 
and District Horticultural Society. 
16.—Exmouth Horticultural Society’s 
(2 days). 
», 17.—Shropshire Horticultural Society at Shrews- 
bury (2 days); Amlwch Horticultural 
Society ; Burwash Horticultural Society. 
18.—Aberdeen Horticultural Society’s Show 
(3 days); Kingsbridge and District Horti- 
cultural Society. 
19.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 
Show at Exeter ; Flamborough and District 
Horticultural Society. 
20,—Small Heath Horticultural Society. 
—Warkworth Horticultural Society. 
23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 
Royal Oxford Horticultural Soci iety ’s Show; 
Brighton Horticultural Society's Show 
(2 days). 
24.—Harpenden Horticultural Society's Show ; Col. 
wyn Bay and District Hort. Society ; South 
Manchester Horticultural Society. 
31.—Reading Horticultural Society's Show ; Bath 
Floral Féte. 


” 






5» 90 
August 





» 


Show 












September 2.—National Dahlia Society at Crystal Palace. | 


6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
7.—Hull Horticultural Association (2 days). 
14.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
Show, Edinburgh (2 days). 
20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
National Rose Society's Autumn Show. 


» 
” 
” 





We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


ETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 


useful forthe lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7 
earriage paid. I do not require payment till you have receive d 
and approved of the netting. ron standards for same, 
9 ft. long. 1s, each. —H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
PANN] ED GARDEN NETTING. — Protect 

your Peas, seeds, and buds from frost, blight, and ravages 
of birds. Nets, oiled and dressed, 36 square yards, 1s. Can 
be sent any width or length. Carriage paid on all orders over 
5s. Cash returned if not approved of.—H. J. GASSON, 
Garden Net Works, Rye 

ARDEN NETTING thoroughly repaired and 
redressed, also new Garden, Pea, Pheasant, Lark, long 


Rabbit, Purse, Tennis, Tennis Court, Cricket, and other net& 
—J. NESS & CO., 12, Sandhill, Scarboro' 


VARDEN NETTING of all kinds, cheapest 
and best from--SPASHETT & CO., Net Manufacturers, 
















‘Lowestoft 

(GARDEN CANES & PEA STICKS very 
cheap.—4 ft. long, 28. ; ^ ft., 4s. 9d. ; 6ft., 5s, 6d. ; 7 ft., 

7s. per 100. List free. T. CHAPLIN & SONS, 17, Albion- 


street, Leeds. 


MARQUEES 18.—l4ft. by 9ft., with ridge poles, 
2 centre poles, 6 wall poles and с attains, 6 knobs, “ 2 1 flaga, 
pegs, lines, guy ropes, and mallet, for £3 10s ft. by 8ft., 
with 6 wall poles, £1 15s. ; 28ft. by I4ft., £6 10 30ft. by 16ft., 
complete, with 12 wall pole в, £7 10s. ; Ый. by 16ft., complete 
with 25 wall poles, £14; 90ft. by 166 , complete with М) wall 
poles, £28. Any size Marquee or Tent made to order.—H. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
ARDEN NETTING, Tanned Waterproof.— 
Small mesh, EXTRA QUALITY, as supplied BY US 
to the Royal Gardens, 8a. per 200 by 1 yard; cheaper kinds, 
ба. and 4s. 6d. Апу ;e made. List and Samples free.— 
SPASHETT & CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 
SMOK E-CONSUMING FIRES for all pur- 
poses,—Economy, Efficiency, Cleanliness. No Chimney 
Sweeping. Cheap Fuel used. Write - ARTHUR SMITH, 
Heating Engineer and Expert, 43, Wilberforce-road, The 
Hyde, N.W. 
WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 
Will hold 400 gallons wrought iron, manhole at top, 
weight 476 Ib., в 4 vm 15a. еас " Corn 
Rins, hold 25 ge each. Gal Iron 




































Mangers, hold 8 ena h. Any of ` carriage 
paid Н. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Ry 
SNOW WHITE CHIPPIN for garden 
walks, greenhouse staging, etc J. to 408. per ton 
All sizes. Send for samples to KEELING & W ALKER, 





Stoke-on-Trent. 
EFY THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Garden 


NETTING, as supplied BY vs to the Royal Gardens, 
100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; cheaper quality, 3s. Any length and 


width paroled’ E. В. HAWTHORN & CO., London Works, 
Reading — 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of f the AUGUST BANK 
HOLIDAYS we shall be obliged to go to 
press early with the number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED to be dated AUGUST 6, 1904. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 


be recsived, altsred, cr stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, the 28th JULY, 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


GREAT SALE °F BAMBOO 
GARDEN CANES 


NOW IS YOUR. OPPORTUNITY- MUST BE 
CLEARED'- SPACE WANTED ~CASH WITH ORDER ONLY. 
. THIN - --  / PERTOO | 7Fr. ABT. + DIA. 9/- PeRTOO 
. THIN ---@ у" * SFr. stout 1 p1a2/9 per ooz f 
бїт." » foana " 
TFT. " " f'oiA3 5 ^ 
X GRAND ROSE STAKES 
SPECIAL OFFER 


200 CANES ASSORTED 
LENGTHS 2Fr.To 7 Fr. 


. ABT. S DIA.O 2/3 " 
. ABT} DIA. 3- " 


. ABT. + DIA. G 3/9 ' 
. ABT. + DIA.G #6” 
. ABT. 7 DIA.G 6^ * 
. ABT. 3 DIA.G 53" 


. ABT} DIA. 77 * 2% 
* QUANTITY 
. ABT. $ DIA. 66" PRICE LISTS POST сЕ: 


DAVIES BAMBOO COMPANY 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Koofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work, 


No Special Contract wee 
NG, TEON, OR 


AS SUPPLIED, 
000 superficial feet in uae 
оа 2,000 structures. 


GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 5; 
Engineers, &c., "i 

@RITANNIA WORKS WHARF 

RD., OITY RD., LONDON, N. 2 


= Д 
Write Sr ern Peg =the 
lale, and full parvioular = 
(sent post free). 


ASK FOR 


| Fry's 
“FIVE BOYS " 
MILK CHOCOLATE. 


“ Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.” 
— Medical Magazine. 








NO ZING, 


ANY 
Over 7 












BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. 
y POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 


Stag Handle Pruning Knive 





‚в real good article, 


















d Is. 14. each; wy Handle Budding Kniv 
better made, За. each ; Ivory Handle 2 
Wa ‘oat. Pocket Knife, 15. 1d. each ; Corn Knives, 
1s. ; Workmen's Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 


Blade, 1s. 14, The 
from the very best English crucible cast steel. 
free, PRICE LIST FREE. 


J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 
Ecclesall ‘Works, SHEFFIELD: 


15- 


ades of all the above are made 
Post 











FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con 
verted from Government, Rifles, and fitted to take 12.gnuge 
CF shot, cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration; unequalled for all 
long distanc hootin 5s. each. Double-barrelled Breech 
loaders, from ( ridges, s 100. Air Guns, 6d 
Walking stick € , 125. 6d. Send 35tamps for Price I 
MIDLAND Gt CO., Vesoy-strect, Birmingham 
OOK! You have all Helped pay dor the m 

before. Military Knee Воск ' 

fd. per pair; NAVAL KNEE 
ba 64. per pair: Bluchers, 5&. 64 
САП ^ paid Cash returned. if not 8 


AR 


































MY BLUC HERS! ARMY BLU 'CHERS ! ! 


4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; very best leather 
soles; will send one pair, any size, post free for bs. 6d. Cash 
returned if not approved of. —H. J. GASSON, Government 


Contractor, Rye. 


OPE FOR RosE TRAINING CREEPERS, Erc. 

Bplendid effect зп be run to any form ; rot 

proof; for training purposes, 20s. per ewt.—H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye 


ENTS! TENTS! !—Suitable for Gardens, 
‚ or Cumping-out Purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, Pegs, Poles, Mallet, and Lines complete (with Tent 
Bag included). Th Tents are white, and have only been 
used а little by His Л 's Government, and cost over £6 
each. I will send one complete for 30s. Price List Marquees 
post free from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye 


1° JK !— Save your Corn from Vermin. 2,000 
Galvanised Corn Bins; watertight ; hold 25 gallons ith 
airtight lid, 6s. es Tron Mangers 3s. each. Ei 
iege paid t pprored of. 
SS8ON, Gov rnment Contractor, . 
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“DESIDERATUM 


ENS 






Supplied with various arrangements of Pipa 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiator 


STOCK 1,200: BOILE 
ES & ATTWO 


JON STOURBRIL 


———— 


Ohlendorffs Guo 


and Manure: 
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uj 7 
ГНЕ ANCLO-CONTINENTAL CU 
H.D., 15, LEADENHALL STREET, 








's SEED AND FRUIT P 
CLIVE! o DC —|—8SIMPLE-—EFFE! 
on against BI and Ve 

ne, post free, 
RSONS, CLIVE, & 
ingham. 


кот 
A certain A: 
able results testified by us 
7s. 6d INGALL, P 

206, Rradford-s'reet, Bir! 


ImcumaATOR CAT. 


E. H. TAYL 
WELWYN, 


FARMS TO BE 


TO BE LET FROM MICHAELMAS ХІ 
MILL PLACE FARM, EAST CRINSTEAD, 
1 mile from Kingscote Station; 185 Acres, of 
150 Acres are Grass ; Commodious Farm House 
and one Cottage. 
Also 
CRAVETYE HOME FARM, EAST Ci 
SUSSEX, 

1 mile from Kingseote Station ; about 100 rae 
about 132 Acres are Grass; Comfortable Farm Hout 








ve 





Buildings and one Cottage. 3 x 
Apply to MESSRS. TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, 
LAND AGENTS, E 








RUSTIC G ARDEN SEATS axp » SUMMER, 


HOUSES. — Write for 300 ge Catalogo te 
w Ш + TAMSONS, LTD. „Bonanza, Brixton, 


NING SEATS FOR GARDEN. Wl 
УА 200 page Catalogue, free. -WE ILLIAMSBONS, Li 


Ronanza, Brixton, London. 
all mak S 
rices. Write for ain 


AWN MOWERS, 
-W ILLIAMSON 








A 
L Hose, at lowest store 





logue, free. - MSO NS, Lrp., | 
ENTS. -- Write for 300 
T free. — WILLIAMSONS, AC 


London. mu». ae 


“GENTLEMAN c can with every. 





en 
recommend advertiser as being thoroughly Би 
to take charge of small estate. Knows his wor i 
_Firet 1 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden." 
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INDEX. 
Annuals for vases - — - 278 Columbines, long- | Greenhouses, sunless - 280 | Peach treesafter forcing 273 | Rosa multiflora De-a- Roses with green centres 277 
Apple Lord Suffield - 273 spurred - - - - Gypsophila repens - - 276 | Peas, Sweet, failing if Grifferaie - - 278 | Satin-tlower(Breevortia), 
Apple-tree leaves un- — Conservatory - - - Helichrysums, gathering 285 | Pentstemons - - - Rosa multiflora (syn. В. crimson . a 08 
healthy-  - - - 241 | Crops, successional = Hollyhock-leaves, fungus Phalwnopsis Sanderiana 28 Polyantha) - < * Shrubs under trees- 
^ standard, sum- x (ч Jame- | on- - - - - 985 | Phloxes, dwarf - - 276 | Rose Dorothy Perkins - Soot as manure - = 
r pruning = - 255 soni), the Transvaal - Indoor plants - - - 979 | Phyllocactus, increasing Rose Mme, d'Arblay - Spinva astilboides - 
rula (Woodruff) - 276 | Delphiniuins - > - Irises, planting German 276 the - - - - 28) | Rose Mme. Joseph Com- Stocks, Brompton =- -= 
Mele, the water - — - 281 icheverias, propagating King, the, as an exhi- Plants and flowers - 2.1974 bet making strong Stock, Virginian - 
Finds- DUE e - - 284 myrnmus, fungus on - bitor - - - - 980 | Plants for bank - . 276 growth - - - - Strawberries for forcir 
Books —" Smith's Chrys- . | Ferns under glass. - - Lantanas - - - 276 | Plants for lawns, fine- Rose-tree unhealthy - | Ntra w» гна S 
anthemum Manual " - 285 | Flowers, dried, for Law and custom - - 934 | folinged hardy - - 275 | Rose, yellow Hybrid Tea Strawberri€s, YR in 
Calochorti - - - 2/6 | winter - - - * 278 | Lychnis Haageana - - 276 | Plants for tho early Roses — Cluster, with Strawberries, mildew on 
Usrrots, July-sown - - 282 | Freesias - - - - 280 arguerites dying off - 281 autumn- - - - 279 scorched buds — - - p Trees and shrubs 
Cauliflower, spring-sown 283 | Fruit garden - - - 284 | Moss on soil in pots — - 285 | Plants, hardy, in a bed Rosesforfenee = - Trees for sheltor - - 
Caulilowers clubbing - 283 | Garden diary, extracts Narcissus Cleopatra - 274 near a 5 feet high wall 235 | Roses, Fountain - - | Vegetable garden. - * 
Cheny-tree, standard, a froma - - - - 284 North house, the - - 283 | Plums and Pears failing 273 | Roses on arches - - Vegetables - - - 
unfmitful = - - 985 | Garden, notes on the | Outdoor garden -~ - 983 | Potatoes, early - - 283 | Roses Paul Lede and Verbenas in pots and 
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Also pay particular attention to the watering, 
not surface driblets, but thorough soakings, 
applying them through a mulch of stable litter, 
this latter being of more benefit than layers of 
cow-manure and such like, these closing up the 
surface and so preventing that aration so essen- 
tial for the wellbeing of the trees. If the soil 
is known to be rather exhausted or of a sandy 
description, then frequent applications of 
clarified liquid would bs of benefit, but any 
indiscriminate use of liquid-manure is positively 
injurious, it having the effect of souring the soil. 
Rain or pond water is the best, sufficient being 
piven to thoroughly moisten the whole border. 
y attending to the above rules in the cultiva- 
tionof Peaches under glass, the trees will remain 
healthy and retain their leaves to the last. 
Instead of the early dropping of the leaves 
being a criterion that it is through the wood 
being in a satisfactory condition, it is just the 
reverse. T. 


PEACH-TREES AFTER FORCING. 


Tws is the time when the trees are apt to get 
neglected, either from want of water at the 
rots or through being overrun with insects — 
two evils the grower must guard against. Trees 
which are neglected at this time will never 
succeed well, for if insects should gain the upper 
hand the premature loss of foliage will be the 
result, and will surely lead to bud-dropping 
lıter on. There cannot bê any question as to 
the advisability of exposing the trees as much 
as possible, but the wood of these early trees 
can be over-ripened. If the wood be fairly 
well ripened, the longer the leaves are retained 
in reason the better. Trees on open walls 
rarely lose their leaves very early, as gener- 
ally it is the latter part of November, or even 
into December, before they all part readily ; 
yet this does not prevent the tree from forming 
fruit-buds and flowering most profusely. In 
ma of the more modern structures it is 
quite evident that insufficient ventilation is 
povided. The result of this is that the 
structures remain very hot and dry throughout 
warm days. Although it is опу on rare 
occasions nowa«lays that the roof lights of 
early Peach-howses can be removed bodil 
throughout the summer months, the least which 
гап be done is to let down the roof lights as 
fir as they will go, and also open the front 
ventilators to the same extent. If the borders 
be kept well moistened, and the foliage also 
well syringed two or three times a week, the 
leaves will remain fresh to the last. When 
leves commence to fall early it is a sure sign 
that something is wrong, either through 
drought or insect agency. Red-spider is one 
of the worst insects to contend against, this 
very quickly sucking the life's blood out of the 
leaves, with the result that they drop prema- 
turely, With any insects present, care must 
b taken in the use of insecticides, or the 
remedy will prove as bad as the evil, the leaves 
dropping very quickly. If red-spider should 
present, the safest remedy is to work a 
double handful of sulphur into a 3-gallon can 
‘soft water. By working the sulphur through 
à piece of muslin it mixes readily with the 
Vier, and may be evenly distributed over the 
foliage through a syringe. This should be left 
on for a few days, and the trees heavily 
‘yringed afterwards. ‘Tobacco-water is a good 
remedy for thrips, but I am also very partial 
to a decoction of Quassia chips and soft-soap. 
A pound of each boiled for ten minutes, and 
afterwards strained, will be sufficient to make 
^ dozen or fourteen gallons. The old remedies 
of Tobacco-water, Gishurst-compound, and the 
decoction of Quassia chips and soft-soap are hard 
to beat. Where scale is present little can be 
done until the leaves are on the point of fall- 
ing, for any insecticide applied strong enough 
would cause more leaves to fall prematurely 
than the grower bargained for, but the remedies 
for other insects would check its progress until 
more vigorous measures could be adopted. 
With these early trees the cutting out of the 
old fruiting wood or such as is not required for 
extension should be deferred until later on in 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lord Suffield Apple.—This is one of the 
best cooking Apples on the south coast, but, 
like many others, it has its likes and dislikes 
as regards soil and situation, With me it 
grows freely, begins to crop early, and seldom 
fails to bear. This year promises to be a record 
one, not only with this but the majority of 
kinds. Lord Suftield Appie attains a large 
size, with a clear lemon-coloured skin, and as 
a sauce or jelly Apple there is nothing to equal 
it. Ihave grown it for years in all sorts of 
shapes, but the best of all is the open bush 
form, the branches spreading out just clear of 
the soil, and just enough pruning to keep the 
head open is given.—J. G., Gosport. 

Plums and Pears failing.—1 have in my garden 
two Victoria and two Green Gage Plum-trees which are a 
perfect failure. They were planted nine years ago, and 
the Green Gages bave never borne fruit. The Plums have 
about one dozen fruits, specimens of which I enclose. 
At this size they fall off, as if cut from the stalk, and the 
fruit inside looks diseased. The trees have grown well and 
look healthy, and have thrown out many shoots. They 
are grown on a slight hill, facing south, in moderately deep 
soil, and rock underneath, in the same ground as Straw- 
berries, which are excellent. 1 have alsoa Jargonelle Pear, 
planted about same time іп deep soil and facing west, 
growing against the house. This also never blossoms or 
bears fruit. It looks healthy and is a nice tree. Му gar- 
dener pruned the roots well, and this year regularly lifted 
it out of the ground, but to no purpose. I shall be most 
grateful if a solution can be given? My garden otherwise 
is most productive.—F. Nicotay, Bideford. 

[On examining the green fruits of Victoria 
Plum sent we tind that they have failed to 
stone, or, in other words, form seed shells and 
kernels, or seeds. That may have been due to 
one of two causes: Imperfect: fertilisation of 
the flowers, thus failing to create perfect fruits, 
or because the soil is so naturally deficient in 
lime that hard, stony matter for the shell 
cannot be formed. If from imperfect fertilisa- 
tion, that may have been due to the wet, 
ungenial weather of last autumn, or to frost or 
cold, dull weather at the time the flowers were 
expanded. If, on the other hand, due to the 
absence of lime, the best remedy is to obtain 
three barrowloads of coarse, sifted old mortar 


refuse, and spread it about equally over the 








will also do good. As you seem to have had 
the roots pruned, some benefit should now 
result, assuming that all strong downward 
roots were effectually severed. But for that 
intimation we should certainly have advised 
that both Plum and Pear-trees be quite, though 
very carefully, lifted, coarse roots cut back, 
then at once replanted, using about them 
such material as we have advised, but on 
manure. That should be done, of course, so 
soon as the leaves have fallen. Any effect on 
the fruiting that may and should result from 
lifting in this way, or even from severe root- 
pruning, is not observable the next year, but 
the following year the trees should be well 
furnished with fruit-spurs or buds. If the 
trees are flush with young wood when lifted, 
much of that a little later should be cut back 
to equalise root and head.  Newly-planted 
trees should have a mulch of long, light manure 
placed over the roots in winter, be removed in 
April to let in sun warmth, and have a heavier 
mulch of short manure added early in Jnne, 
watering freely. ] 

Colouring Grapes.—Will you please tell me how to 
colour Grapes properly ? | havea house of fine Hamburghe, 
but the berries will not colour, The bunches are also 
large. The Vines have had plenty of water and fire-heat, 
but not a high temperature. When they began to colour 
I left half-an-inch of air on at top, but none at the bottom 
at night. Plenty by day. The borders, which have never 
been dry, are inside. Would you advise more air at 
night ?—G. 

[There is no royal road to the colouring of 
Grapes. There are, notwithstanding, cultural 
rules which must be observed, otherwise failure 
is certain. The roots, for instance, must be 
fresh, healthy, and active in warm, well- 
drained borders. "They must not feel the want 
of water, neither must they be saturated to 
repletion. The foliage must be kept clean, 
free from insects, the reverse of crowded, vet 
sufliciently plentiful over the whole area of tho 
trellis. Ventilation with gentle warmth on 
the pipes must be constant by night and day, 
and abundant when external conditions are 
favourable to opening the lights without 
making any appreciable depression or causing 
a chill, often fatal to the flow of colouring 
matter. Time and fresh air are equally impor- 
tant, hence the advisability of fixing the night 
temperature at 60 degs. for Hamburghs and 
65 degs. to 70 degs. for Muscats. Last, but 
not least, that great stumbling-block, оусг- 
cropping, must be carefully avoided. Vines, 
like many other fruit-trees, produce shows in 
abundance, and these, as a matter of course, 
should be reduced in their infancy, some say 
by one's neighbours, аз nine-tenths of the 
owners have not the heart to perform this 
operation effectually. If you haveover-cropped, 
your Grapes being now sweet, no amount of 
attention will put on the proper finish. You 
may, nevertheless, give more air along the top 
and open the front lights pretty freely ; also if 
at all dry you may moisten the surface roots 
with warm diluted liquid or soot water. Large 
bunches do not always colour so freely and 
perfectly as small ones ; still, all the conditions 

ing satisfactory you should experience no 
difficulty in colouring your Grapes.] ' 
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NARCISSUS CLEOPATRA. 


Or the bolder self-yellow trumpet Daffodils, 
and that improved section also approaching to 
or surpassing Monarch, the above-named kind 
may be regarded as one of the best of modern 
novelties. The variety, both in London and 
Birmingham, has been singled out for the 
special award of merit, which it well deserves. 
Cleopatra is in the way of Monarch, but 
larger, and may be considered one of the most 
refined . arid: perfectly formed of the yellow 
trumpet class. The illustration gives a very 
correct idea of the boldness and solidity of the 
flower and equally of the broad ovate over- 
lapping  perianth segments. The  finely- 
coloured trumpet is bold and long. Аб the 
present time this handsome novelty is among 
the higher-priced kinds, 15 guineas being 
asked for a single bulb. The variety possesses 
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slow, so that if seed be sown at the end of July 
| or early in August, it is not probable that the 
| seedling plants will be, by the end of Novem- 
ber, at all too large to keep, as they are in a 
frame or under a handlight for the winter. 
The best course would be to dibble them out 
from the seed-bed or pans into a frame thickly 
or else under handlights. When once rooted 
very little protection will suflice to keep them 
safe through hard weather. In the spring 
these plants, lifted carefully with small clusters 
of roots attached апа as carefully planted out, 
will soon develop into strong blooming ones 
and make a fine display all through the early 
summer, a spring sowing coming on to make a 
succession. Practically, Pentstemons should 
always be treated as biennials, but considera- 
tion has to be given to the fact that they are 
not always so hardy as true biennials should be. 

The Antirrhinum is in the same Боаб 
as is the Pentstemon, for both are some- 
what soft-wooded ard apt to die whole- 





sale under the effects of severe weather. 


| Snapdragons are so prolific of seed that they 





Narcissus Cleopatra. 


& robust, vigorous habit. It is one of the 
Messrs. Barr's introductions. E. J. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

IT is very disappointing when having raised a 
quantity of young plants of Pentstemons from 
seed early in tho spring, planted them out and 
had a fine bloom from them in the autumn, to 
find the winter, either because so wet or so 
severely cold, has either Pu dei the plants 
absolutely, or has so maimed them that they 
are almost useless henceforth. Those who have 
a greenhouse or a frame may get over the 
disappointment somewhat if plenty of cuttings 
have been taken off during September and put 
into pots, stood on a shelf or in some mode- 
rately shaded part of the frame, and there 
nicely rooted. Such young plants potted up 
singly in the spring and later planted outdoors 
make capital substitutes for the old plants 
which the frosts have destroyed. When, how- 
ever, the old plants do survive the winter 
unharmed, then the many strong shoots sent 
up from the stems of the plants produce such 
clusters of bloom as to excel materially anything 
that can be obtained from young seedlings or 
cutting-made plants. But it is not difficult to 
have, apart from the cutting-made reserve, a 

uantity of young plants to stand the winter 
if a sowing of seed be made within the next 
few weeks. Pentstemon seed does not germi- 
nate very rapidly and plant growth is rather 


may be easily raised at almost any time, and 
although with these, as with Pentstemons, no 
plants produce such a fine display of bloom as 
do strong ones that have been safely wintered 
outdoors, yet dead ones may readily be 
replaced by seedlings raised by an autumn 
sowing. As to the raising of Pentstemons 
from seed, it is always best to obtain a really 
good stock. There is such а wide distinction 
now between good and indifferent strains, that 
only those familiar with the former can under- 
stand how great is the advance made in the 
flowers. Once a good strain is secured, it is 
easy to retain and even to improve it. Some- 
thing, perhaps much, has been done in the 
direction of improvement by cross-breeding, 
but very much also has come from selection, 
and it is open to any amateur grower of 
Pentstemons to select the very best flowers, 
mark them each year, and save seed from these 
alone. In that way it will be found easy to 
greatly improve any stock. Any new grower 
of Pentstemons, however, will do wisely to 
make as good a start as possible with a good 
strain, asit is sheer waste of time to go over 
the ground which others have long since 
traversed, when the results of their labours 
may be had in seed form at a trifling cost. 
Very much improvement has also been effected 
in the habit of growth of the Pentstemon, but 
yet there is still room for further progress in 





that direction. 
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CLIMBERS FOR VARIOUS POSITIONS. 


ENqviRIES are made from time to time as to 
the climbers suitable for certain positions, and 
the failure to grow some plants may be traced, 
not to wrong soil, but simply to an erroneous 
idea as to the best position for them. Take a 
very simple illustration : It is well known that 
the pretty annual creeper, the Canary Creeper 
(Tropeolum canariense) likes a sunny aspect, 
the sunnier the better, yet I have seen this 
lanted where the sun only reaches it for an 
Door orsoin the afternoon, and consequently 
little bloom has resulted. For a partly-shaded 
place that somewhat shy and beautiful climber, 
the Flame-flower (Tropeolum speciosum) will 
often succeed. А north or east wall suits it 
admirably. Ivies, too, on a cold wall are just 
what ought to be borne in mind, and some oí 
the forms of Ampelopsis. For a south aspect, 
exposed to sun, Cob:ea scandens, with flowers 
of a dull purple, never fails to bloom well when 
once established, and Lophospermum scandens 
yields a quantity of long pink sprays which are 
very handsome. That quick-growing climber, 
too seldom seen in our gardens, Maurandya 
Barclayana, with flowers not unlike an Antir- 
rhinum, revels on a sunny wall. Eccremocarpus 
scaber, noted as much for its elegant foliage as 
for its orange-red blossoms, makes a delightful 
climber for a pillar or wall in a warm ition. 
For a bleak east wall few things will Ee foam 
of more service than the Evergreen Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera brachypoda), giving us masses of 
deliciously-fragrant flowers from early June 
until late in autumn. The old Kerria japonica, 
with orange blossoms, may be seen in masses 
on the east wall of many a cottage. Fora 
west wall one may plant Clematises and count 
on success, and some of the more delicate sorts 
comprised in the lanuginosa group should be 
remembered in connection with the coverings 
for a south wall or fence, as should also the 
trumpet flowers of Bignonia radicans. Amongst 
berried plants valued for their creeping pro- 
pensities, Cotoneaster microphylla, iving 
white flowers in summer and bright red berries 
in winter, should be grown where the sun may 
reach it. I do not forget the claims of the 
common Hop as a foliage plant, nor the neat 
golden-fretted foliage of the Japanese Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera aureo-reticulata) Every wall 
andevery fence in our garden, no matter what the 
position, may be made to look more inviting by 
planting suitable climbers. There is no need 
that any should be bare, as, from spring until 
late autumn, and, indeed, most of the winter, 
we get a smattering of blossoms—the Winter 
Jessamine (Jasminum nudiflorum), for example 
—and, apart from this, the foliage of many 
Ivies imparts а cheerfulness to a garden even 
in the dreariest days of the year. Е. 


BROMPTON STOCKS. 


IT is hardly credible that anyone should regard 
Brompton Stocks when in bloom as formal. 
There is about fine grown and flowered doubles 
an element of nobleness ; indeed, none of the 
Stock tribe—and all are beautiful—can excel 
in effectiveness in a garden border a clump of 
some three or so of Giant Scarlet Bromptons. 
That these flowers have gone out of cultivation 
so largely is due to several causes. The plants 
are not quite hardy, and severe winters kill 
them, except in very sheltered positions. I 
have, indeed, in past years, to save plants 
from death, had to winter some in pots ina 
cool greenhouse, and have planted them out- 
doors early in April. But so grown, neither 
plants nor spikes of bloom are so fine as when 
rown outdoors under safe conditions. All so- 
called hardy Stocks passed through last winter 
easily, as the temperature was at no time low. 
In or near London fogs are often as destructive 
to these Stocks as frosts are, but fogs were 
not much in evidence last winter. Yet 
ANOTHER REASON why these Giant Stocks 
are now less grown is a tendency, due, 
apparently, to rather liberal culture, to become 
single ; indeed, I have found what once were 
very fine double producing strains to become 
absolutely single flowered, and could not be 
again induced to produce double flowers. It 
is possible that to maintain high-class doubling 
some plants should be grown in pots, and thus 
semi-starved to induce doubling. It is known 
that pot culture is the primary cause of the 
splendid double-flowered quality of German 
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and wet, but this summer js different. None of my 
gardening friends understand it, and 1 wish you could help 
me.—J. W. C. 

{You give us no idea as to the soil and treatment you have 
given your Sweet Peas. Are you quite sure that they are not 
dry at the roots? Did you thoroughly trench and manure 
the ground for them? Again, it may be that they have 
been attacked by green-fly, all of which would cause the 
failure you speak of.] 

Virginian Stock.— This simple old-fashioned flower 
is useful in a garden for edgings, etc., and if sown at 
this time of the year, quickly yrows and blossoms. It 
sometimes happens that edging plants fail, and other 
things, like Calceolarias, etc., succumb just in the height 
of a season. The Virginian Stock will fill such vacancies, 
and should be sown forthwith. 
edging to window-boxes.—F. D. 


Dwarf Phloxes.—The objection to some of our 
hardy plants being tall and in the way in the borders may 
be a reasonable one with not a few subjects, but so far ав 
regards Phloxes it scarcely holds good. Lakme, violet and 
white ; Gustave Planchon, rose ; Avalanche, white; Leon 
Guignard, purple; Le Soleil, pink; Fleur de Neige, 
white; and Paul Hariot, rosy - white, are good and 
distinct dwarf sorts. —W. Е. D. 


Asperula (Woodruff).—Though common, and found 
іл many parts of the country, the Woodruff is one of those 
sweet old things that should be encouraged in the garden. 
I have it growing amongst some Ivy that was brought 
from a wood, and, doubtless, some bit of root came along 
with the Ivy. Every year its small white blossoms mingle 
with the leaves of the Ivy. Sometimes people dig up the 
roots and are disappointed to find that it does not take 
kindly to the change. A better plan is to sow seed in the 
autumn where it is wanted to grow.—F. W. D. 


Delphiniums. — One of the reasons sometimes 
advanced for not growing Delphiniums is that they are tall 
and take up a deal of room, and with many this holds 
good. I would like to point out that there are some 
possesssing beautiful blossoms with comparatively dwarf 
habit—cashmerianum, blue, height 14 feet ; Brunonianum, 
blue, 1 foot ; Ajacis roseum, rose-pink, 14 feet ; nudicaule, 
scarlet, 14 feet. These may be accommodated as middle 
row plants in a border, and cannot be said to monopolise 
much space,—TOWNSMAN. 

Lychnis Haageana.—A border where 
the sun is only felt for a portion of the day is 
an ideal place for Lychnises. They bloom 
very persistently during the summer, and the 
flowers are useful for cutting. Give the plants 
a light soil, and there ure few gardens where 
they will not thrive. І call attention to one of 
the prettiest—viz., Haageana—a bed of which I 
saw а few days ago in full bloom in а town 
garden, confirming all I had previously heard 
concerning its value as а town plant.—Lka- 
HUKST. 


.Lantanas. — Although Lantanas have 
hecome more popular within recent years, 
there are many who know nothing of them, 
either as plants for the greenhouse or for the 
open air. It is, I think, to be regretted that 
they are not oftener met with, more so as they 
are very free blooming. Plants grown in 
5-inch pots make nice-sized specimens for 
windows or tables, and when seen carrying 
clusters of bloom they are very pretty. A few 
plants struck late in spring, and kept from 
flowering by removing the buds, come in useful 
for autumn when there is sometimes a 
deficiency of blossoms. When grown out-of- 
doors Lantanas should be planted on a sunny 
border. —W. D. 


Stone cairn gardening.—In the spring 
of 1902 I occupied a newly-built house in an 
Essex suburb of London, then in process of 
development as a residential district. I found 
what was meant for garden apparently 
denuded of the surface-soil, and to consist for 
the greater part of stones and gravel. In my 
gradual efforts to get the little bit of ground 
into workable condition, quite a heap ot stones 
was collected, which being unable otherwise to 
dispose of, I made into a cairn between the 
house and small lawn, and planted last year 
with Canterbury Bells and Foxgloves. The 
result at the end of June this year is shown by 
the enclosed photo.—J. B. 

[The photo showed a wonderful growth of 
Canterbury Bells and Foxgloves, but it was, 
unfortunately, too much reduced for repro- 
duction.—Ep.] 

Pyrethrums.—Cut down the clumps of 
above as they goout of flower, prick up thespaces 
between lightly without injuring the roots, 
mulch with a bit of good manure, and give a 
soaking of water if there is no appearance of 
rain. This is a little extra trouble, but amply 
repays for the labour, as nice masses of new 
foliage are quickly formed, and a second crop 
of flowers is produced, not, of course, anything 
like so profuse as the first, but sufficient to give 
a very fair display. A considerable amount of 
care is necessary in staking Pyrethrums, alike 
to avoid huddling and to give enough support, 
so that individual blooms may be preserved 


It is often used as an 





with a fairly straight stalk, and be as useful 
for cutting as for the display on bed or border. 
Seedlings from seed sown in June or July 
should be planted in nursery beds the first year 
so that the colour and quality of the flowers 
may be seen before they are placed in perma- 
nent quarters. —E. L. B., Claremont. 


Tufted Pansy Bluebell.—It is interest- 
ing to note how largely this, one of the earliest 
put into commerce of all the Tufted Pansy 
tribe, is used in many directions. In one of the 
public gardens on the Thames it is planted by 
thousands, especially in combination with the 
variegated Dactylis glomerata, and I have not 
seen any other kind that gives so pleasing a 
combination as Bluebell does with this silvery 
Grass. Bluebell is not one of the show Violas. 
No one employs it in the form of sprays of cut- 
flowers—indeed, looked at individually the 
flowers are neither large nor striking. But it is 
such a free-bloomer, and continues to flower 
over such a long season that it has hardly a 
superior when employed in the way mentioned. 
When silvery variegated plants of Pelargo- 
niums are used to carpet a large bed, the 
admixture of Bluebell with them has a charm- 
ing effect, especially if also some strong Lobelia 
cardinalis be used as dot plants.—A. 1), 


Verbenas in pots and boxes.—I was 
once acquainted with a man who used to 
exhibit a good deal, and who always made a 
practice of growing his Verbenas under glass, 
not because he could not grow them out-of- 
doors, for his borders contained them, but in 
the case of blooms intended. for show he 
explained that they came finer and clearer. 
Now, what holds good in Verbenas for exhibition 
may also be followed 1n those for home deco- 
ration, and no one would be disposed to deny 
that they are very pretty. No time is so 
opportune as the present for potting a few, or 
for planting some in a window-box exposed to 
the sun, and if care is exercised in pinching 
out the leader early in the season, this will not 
merely induce lateral growths, but will prevent 
plants showing a want of foliage at the base.— 
''owNSMAN. VADE 

Gypsophila repens.—Gypsophila pani- 
culata, the Lace-flower, as it is often called, 
will be familiar to many, as will also G. 
elegans, but I think there are very many who 
are strangers to G. repens, a beautiful trailing 
sort, which is particularly adapted for grow- 
ing on the rockery, where it is quite at home 
if it is planted in any sandy soil, or, better 
still, in limestone soil. Where limestone does 
not exist it is a good plan to mix with the soil 
mortar rubble.  Gypsophila repens may be 
raised from seed sown in spring in а frame, 
afterwards planting out where wanted. Men- 
tion of Gypsophila elegans reminds me that it 
makes a nice plant fora pot. All the Gypso- 
philas prefer a sunny aspect. —F. W. D. 


Planting German Irises.— Very often 
these lrises are planted during March and 
April, in common with many things, just as 
the growth of the season begins. Yet no one 
planting the usual sized plants of the nursery- 
man could usually expect flower in the Ма 
and June following the operation, even though 
large rhizomes were planted. Others, again, 
plant in autumn, and all such have to wait till 
March before many new roots are formed. 
There is no better time for planting in the 
whole year than the moment their flowering is 
completed, and if done at this time, and having 
the advantage of a season's growth before 
them, good plants will result and flowering 
will be ensured another year. The time is 
therefore opportune for these remarks and 
also for carrying out the work, and those 
gardens now lacking a collection of these Flag 
or Bearded Irises need wait no longer. In the 
work itself there is little need for instruction, 
though it must be stated that the rhizomes or 
creeping root-stock of these plants should 
never be turned below the surface more than 
half an inch just to hold them in position. It 
is their nature to lift themselves out of the 
earth and send their roots deeply into it. 
Plant at once then and plant firmly, give a 
thorough watering at the moment, if possible, 
and a light mulch to retain the moisture will 
be all that is required. 

Plants for bank.—Last spring I made a bank 
50 yards long, about 4 feet to 5 fect long, and 2 feet, broad 
at the top, to replace a spoilt hedgerow. Its vertical 








(north) face is in a shady lane, and is tied, so to speak, by 
the trunks of five Elm-trees, which are in their prime. 
They grew in the old hedge, and tlie bank was built up 
about them. The bank's garden face slopes easily to the 
south. It was made of soil from the garden, which varies 
from sand, through loam to reddish clay, with top spit old 
turves, and plenty of stable-manure. What cheap, hardy, 
and rapidly-spreading plants would you recommend to 
cover the slope? The difficult points are that whenever 
the weather is at all dry the surface cakes hard, and that, 
owing to the canopy of Elm foliage, the bank during the 
sumnier months is more or less in shade all day, except in 
the early morning, thus combining dryness and lack of sun 
in summer, in spite of its southern aspect. In the garden, 
generally, Foxgloves, Poppies, Crucifers, and all the 
leguminous and Rose - cum - Strawberry tribes seem 
much at home, but nearly all are discouraged by the hard 
surface in the shade. Saxifrages and Sedums appear not 
to mind the caking soil, and I should like to know which 
species would be most appropriate? I wish, if possible, 
things that can be sown broadcast, as there is so much 
space to cover. The bank gets plenty of sun in spring 
before the leaves (ћіскеп. —Охвнотт. 

[There are many plants that would grow and 
thrive in the position indicated, but we fear we 
cannot name many things that from seed could 
be sown broadcast. Of those we have in mind 
we give Aubrietia purpurea and others, Alys- 
sum saxatile, Red Valerian, and Saponaria 
ocymoides. Of plants, Flag Irises, Megasea 
cordifolia, and its variety М. с. purpurea would 
be very showy. Seeds of white and red Peren- 
nial Pea may be sown, and the plants permitted 
to trail. Two excellent plants are London 
Pride and St. John's Wort, and though these 
require planting success is assured. Апу of 
the free-growing Mossy Saxifrages would do 
well, also Solomon's Seal. These, howerer, 
would require planting at the start. We have 
furnished very dry banks quickly in this way. 
Take, say, either Sedum hispanicum, S. h. 

laucum, 5. album, or S. acre aureum, break 
into small pieces, then pass through a sieve oí 
Finoh mesh, and mixing with a quantity of 

ne soil sow the bank with it, preferably in 
autumn. In the spring a close carpet will be 
seen. Muscari conicum and many of the 
cheaper Narcissi could also be established there 
with ease by planting small bulbs. ] 

Calochorti.—! have some bulbs that have flowered 
freely in an open border. "Will you tell me whether it is 
better to take them up after flowering? I enclose a bloom. 
They were planted in the autumn.—s8. M. Е. 

[When the flowering is complete and the 
stems quite ripened off you may still give them 
a month in the soil before removing them. At 
any moment then you may lift them from their 
present position. In so doing your better plan 
will be to use a fine sieve—a fine cinder sieve, 
for instance—into which put all the soil, bulbs 
and all, down to a level rather below that at 
which the bulbs are planted. By carefully 


screening the soil you get all your bulbs. When. 


lifted place in an open box a layer of sand and 
your bulbs thereon, and another half-inch of 
sand above them. In this way, provided you 
could keep frost from them, they may remain 
till the end of January, when you should plant 
them aíresh. Some recommend planting in 
early autumn. The drawback to this, how- 
ever, is the loss likely to ensue from heavy rain 
or winter wet. Planted too early the growth 
is at times injured also, and not infrequently 
such plants fall à prey to disease. On the 
whole, our experience of these beautiful flowers 
reatly favours planting at the time stated, 
rost and bad weather having passed away 
when the growth appears.] 


Long-spurred Columbines. — The 
Editors kindly expressed wish in the note of 
July 9th that true races of hybrid Aquilegias 
may be established is my own ho An 
** Old Florist" writes me of the uncertainty of 
seedlings even from the best plants, as often 
not one in fifty is a good variety. When I 
began to raise the long-spurred Columbine 
nearly twenty years ago I could not get 10 per 
cent. true. In my last lot of seedlings, now 
in full bloom, I have not required to cut out 
more than a score of plants in over a thousand 
as imperfect. Some of these were beautifully- 
formed doubles and other sorts that many 
people would highly value. But I reject ail 
that are not single long-spurred, and the result 
has been, I think, a step towards permanence 
of these sorts. There is no doubt that some 
kinds come true from seed, as the very long- 
spurred yellow, a white with yellow centre, a 
blue, and a soft pink shade, and perhaps 
others. But to get such a lot of plants as Y 
have indicated of almost every shade of colour 
from dark purple, blue, red, and yellowto pure 
white, all long-spurred, is à good deal, and the 
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sight of the blending colours is entrancing. —- 
J. C. ROBERTSON, Rayne Free Manse, Warthill, 
Aherdeen. 

[Thank you for your kind note. As we said 
before, these Columbines are the worst flowers 
to travel that we know, and those sent had 
quite fallen to pieces and had become quite 
mixed up in the box.—Ep. ] 


ROSA MULTIFLORA (SYN. R. POLY- 
ANTHA). 
Tuis is a rampant climber, which will quickly 
climb & tree, cover a building (as in the illus- 
tration), or, away from any support, develop 
into an enormous bush. 16 has long, spineless 








Perkins, and most of the multiflora group are 
also suitable. We have had this season most 
lovely masses of Mme. d'Arblay. Flora, too, 
is beautiful with its masses of miniature double 
Roses like small blooms of Captain Christy. 
'There is a charming old kind named Laure 
Davoust that, if introduced now as a novelty, 
would be hailed with delight, but it is rarely 
met with. The flowers are pale blush, changing 
to white, the two colours mingling ether 
and thus producing a pleasing effect. I have 
an immense plant of Félicité-Perpetue allowed 
to grow at will, and it has been one mass of 
beautiful bloom for some days now. Natur- 
ally such a sun-loving subject as the Rose 
should be planted where it may receive as 
much as possible, but I have found Roses do 
not object to partial shade. Rosa. 


Rosa multiflora on a cottage porch. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. A. Ellis, Cold Hayes, 
East Liss, Hants. 


shoots, with glossy green leaves, and produces, 
early in June, a mass of white flowers crowded 
in a pyramidal truss, with a powerful scent. 





FOUNTAIN ROSES. 


Pernars no Rose is more suitable for this form 
of growth than the old hybrid Musk, ‘The 
Garland." The elegant, arching shoots laden 
with hundreds of buds and blossoms are just 
now one of the features in our large collection. 
Where space permits this Rose should find a 
place. ‘I'rain it for a year or two in pillar 
form to somewhat stiflen the main growths, 
then allow them perfect freedom. Perhaps to 
aid the effect produced it may be necessary to 
lace a stake fare and there just to keep the 
ieavily laden shoots from collapsing by their 
weight right on to the ground. Generally 
speaking, the Ayrshire and Sempervirens 
groups are the best from which to make a 
selection, but we must not omit certain of the 
Rosa Wichuriana race, such as Dorothy 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Mme. d'Arblay.—I know of no 
white Rambler Rose that has such a beautiful 
appearance upon the plant as this variety of 
the Hybrid Musks. We have it just now a 
perfect sheet of bloom, every truss producing 
its flowers in such perfect corymbs upon sti 
stems that every bloom is seen to perfection. 
Coming as it does about a week earlier than 
Crimson Rambler, it would, nevertheless, be 
an excellent kind to plant as a contrast together 
with The Garland, another valuable old Rose. 
Huge plants of this latter now form a veritable 
fountain of blossom. I think there is no Rose 
that will make such fine stout wood as Mme. 
d'Arblay, and have often thought what a good 
Rose it would be to plant as а standard upon 
which to bud other kinds. 'The growths are 
very fast growing and quickly clamber up an 
old tree. —W. E. 

Roses with green centres.—I should 
like to substantiate the editorial note on page 


207, with respect to one of the principal causes 
of above. In some varieties there is no doubt 
it is attributable to a check in the growth, 
because sorts that are sometimes badly affected 
outside, as Mlle. Annie Wood, Homere, and 
others, never have it under glass, where facili- 
ties for steady progress are maintained. I used 
to have some extraordinary examples of mal- 
formed flowers with Homere on a south-west 
wall, when another plant on a south-east aspect 
was never affected ; so much so that the former 
was rooted out to make room for a newer and 
more kindly variety. Do we quite realise what 
this sudden and often continued stoppage of 
growth, caused by a spell of cold, еседа 
weather, means? Directly, it is responsible for 
the freaks of Roses, blister and curl in the 
Peach апа Nectarine ; a yellow, sickly appear- 
ance in the foliage of Melons and Cucum if 
plenty of fuel is not available; as well as, 
indirectly, in the multitude of insect pests that 
are always extra troublesome when growth is 
arrested. —E. L. B. 

Rose Mme. Joseph Combet strong 
growth.—Two seasons ago I bought about thirty Rose- 
trees, and among them was a Mme. J. Combet. This 
grand Rose threw at the end of the first summer a shoot 
quite 12 feet high. I cut it to about 8 feet, and it has 
bloomed at almost every eye. Now it has started to throw 
up from the lower part of the last year’s wood three more 
of these strong shoots. Does this variety usually do this? 
It has interested me very much, and I should be glad to 
have your opinion on the matter. The soil is by no means 
rich.—E. W. B. 

[This fine Hybrid Tea is really a climbing 
kind, and it is not unusual for it to make 
growths of 10 feet or 12 feet in a season. The 
best way to grow it is either as a pillar Rose or 
upon a wall where its huge double flowers may 
expand properly. We look upon this Rose as 
a most valuable one. Perhaps it is what is 
termed a fine season Rose, and the recent wet 
seasons hindered its attaining the popularity it 
deserves. Many of the Roses of this type, for 
instance, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Wagram, 
etc., would be all the better if grown on pillars, 
so that their fine growths would not need to 
curtailed so much as is necessary when grown 
in bush form. Such Roses naturally make fine 
free-headed standards that are a feature of the 
garden when done well. ] 

Hardy Tea Roses for cutting.—Will you kindl? 
give me the names of some good hardy Roses, Hybrid 
Teas? lintend making a new Rose border next autumn, 
and wish to have a variety. They must be good for cut- 
ting.—MoLLy BAWN. 

[You will find the following somewhat large 
list all first-rate kinds for garden decoration 
and for cutting. Those in group 1 are ah 
strong-growing kinds, and should receive a 
position where they do not hide from view 
those of more moderate wth. You would 
find it a good plan to plant such as Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht, Gustave Regis, Mons. Desir, 
etc., against a wooden trellis, say some 5 feet 
to 6 feet high, or they could be grown as pillars, 
disposing them here and there in the borders. 
Although not strictly a Hybrid Tea, you must 
grow that splendid Rose, Frau Karl Druschki, as 
it will provide you with some grand snowy- 
white blossoms. Group 1: Billiard et Barré, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Francois Crousse, Pink 
Rover, Germaine Trochon, Gustave Regis, 
Mons. Desir, Gruss an Teplitz, Climbing Belle 
Siebrecht, Dawn. Group 2, strong growing but 
leas vigorous than those in group 1: Admiral 
Dewey, Caroline Testout, Ferdinand Jamin, 
Gladys Harkness, Gloire Lyonnaise, Grace 
Darling, La Tosca, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Wagram, Pharisaer, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Princess Bonnie. Group 3, moderately vigor- 
ous: Amateur Teyssier, Augustine (uinois- 
seau, Camoens, Captain Christy, Clara Watson, 
Furben Konigen, John Ruskin, KaiserinAugusta 
Victoria, Killarney, La France, Lady M. 
Beauclere, Ma Тийре, Mme. Edmee Metz, 
Mme. Jules Grolez, Mme. Pernet Ducher, 
Mme. Ravary, Marjorie, Pauline Bersez, and 
Prince de Bulgarie. 


Roses Paul Lede and Mme. Eugenie 
Boullet.—There is a marked resemblance 
between these two beautiful Hybrid Teas, 
which makes one doubt at first sight whether 
Paul Ledé was wanted. But on closer inspection 
I find Paul Ledé has a much deeper shading of 
reddish-apricot than is present in Mme. E. 
Boullet ; in fact, it seems to me that M. Pernet 
Ducher has been using his Beauté Inconstante 
in his hybridising experiments, for the centre 
petals of Paul Ledé in colour approach 
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very nearly those of Beauté Inconstante. 
What lovely Roses these Hybrid Teas are, and 
how we should miss them from our gardens! 
Not even the true Teas can rival them in the 
tints which are present, and the variability 
which is so marked in the blossoms which one 
plant will yield is a peculiar trait of many of 
the later kinds. I have reason to believe that 
Mons. Pernet Ducher is working upon certain 
seedlings not in commerce, and we may look 
forward to some striking results in the near 
future.—Rosa. 

Pot Roses in cold-house.—! shall be glad of some 
advice as to the management of Roses (Tea and Hybrid 
Tea) in pots in my locality (London)? Hitherto they have 
done very well. I have a greenhouse (unheated) where the 
Roses are housed during the winter (November to April). 
They were then put outside to flower (some plunged). This 
year, for the first time, they have been a failure. Out of 
some three dozen I have lost about one-third. Six trees 
look unhealthy, with few blooms and generally -scant 
foliage. І repot about once a year. Should I use manure, 
pot oftener, and when? The Japanese Rose (rugosa) and 
its varieties, single and double, do splendidly with me in 
the open border. They are the only Roses for London.— 

.E. W. 


[Wethink you do wrong in turning the plants 
outdoors in April, seeing that you have kept 
them under glass for five months. If it is 
necessary for you to remove the plants from the 
cold house, could you not make a shelter for 
them where they could be protected from cold 
winds and the night air? 1f possible, keep the 
plants in the future in your cold house until 
ufter flowering at least —in fact, we should say 
do not turn them outdoors until June. Oncea 
year is quite often enough to repot. "The best 
time to repot is after they have rested two or 
three weeks following their first blossoming, 
then keep them in the cold house until the 
plants have made another growth. Only top 
air should be given, and that very sparingly 
when winds are keen, or days aredull. Water 
when required, and syringe freely between six 
and seven on the mornings of fine days, and 
again in the afternoon about five o'clock. 
Gradually harden off the second growth and 
then plunge the plants outdoors in August 
until the following November. When repot- 
ting use & compost of two parts loam, one 
part well-rotted manure, with a 5 inch potful 
of bone-dust to each barrowful of soil. Pot 
very firmly into clean pots, but do not over- 
pot—that is to say, do not give a weakly 
plant an extra large shift. If a weak plant 
is worth keeping at all (which we much 
doubt) it is best not to repot at all until it 
has gained strength. When the plants are 
showing buds no larger than Peas they can 
take liquid-manure, increasing this in quan- 
tity and strength as the buds swell. We 
ndvise you to procure some new plants at 
once to replace those of your stock that are 
weak.] 


Rosa multiflora De-la-Grifferaie.— 
Planters are often on the look-out for а Rose 
that will thrive in unfavourable situations. I 
know of nothing that would be more suitable 
than the multiflora Rose De-la-Grifferaie. It 
is used as a stock upon which to bud the fast- 

rowing Tea, Noisette, and Rambler Roses, 
But as a cultivated kind it is in itself very 
pretty. The large clusters of fairly double 
flowers are showy, and usually composed of 
blossoms of three distinct colours—-namely, 
bright crimson, lilac-rose, and blush. I do not 
mean to say these colours are present in the 
one flower, but there are in the cluster some 
flowers crimson, others lilac-rose, and others 
blush-white, making a very attractive feature. 
This Rose is, perhaps, as near like the old 
-Seven Sisters as is possible to find at the 
present day. Striking, as it does, as freely as 
the Manetti, one plant will yield sufficient in 
two years to make quite a large plantation.— 
Rosa. 


Roses on arches.— Perhaps of all forms 
under which Roses are grown none have within 
recent years gained a greater popularity than 
those covering arches. In fact, the arch in the 

arden across the path has become an estab- 
fished thing. We meet with it in the country, 
roughly constructed, may be, and in the 
suburbs of towns, where Rose growing becomes 
more difficult every year, in the shape of the 
galvanized arch. Each season someone misses 
the opportunity of planting soon enough, and 
to such a few of the sorts that thrive best are 
here given with a view to plants being got in 
next autumn, The Rambler Roses are in evi- 


dence wherever one goes, particularly Crimson 
Rambler. I have also noted that the Waltham 
Climbers, which have the constitution of their 
parent, Gloire de Dijon, are oftener met with 
now. Crimson Rambler is not the only climber 
of its colour, as Bardou Job gives us very 
handsome clusters of rich crimson blossoms. 
Cheshunt Hybrid is a cherry-carmine and is 
sweetly scented. Mme. Berard has a colour 
all its own as a climber, salmon tinted with 
rosy-yellow. William Allen Richardson, known 
everywhere by its orange-yellow blossoms, 
needs no recommendation. Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant possesses the beautiful pink of 
the dwarf variety. Rêve d'Or is another old 
sort, deep yellow, and a quick grower. Aimée 
Vibert presents us with many clusters of small 
white blossoms. Other Rambler Roses are to 
be found in Queen Alexandra, a new variety, 
of a rich rosy colour, and Euphrosyne, a bright 
red. — LEAHURST. 


Rose Dorothy Perkins.—Among the 
many varieties of Roses suited for trailing over 
old buildings, tree-stumps, etc., the one named 
at the heading of this note pleases me the best. 
Last autumn I planted against an old building 
a good-sized specimen, which made several 
vigorous growths ere winter set in, and as soon 
as spring weather enabled it to recommence 
growth, it very speedily covered the west front, 
und will be over the roof by autumn. It is now 
in full flower, and its clusters of double and 
semi-double pink blossoms are charming, and 
аге in addition useful for cutting, as they keep 
for a long time in good condition in water. 
For dinner-table decoration it is all one can 
wish for, its charming shade of colour then 
appearing to great advantage under artificial 
light. Unlike Crimson Rambler and several 
others of that ilk, Dorothy Perkins is not 
attacked by mildew and red-spider when grown 
against a wall, and this is a great desideratum. 
Ihave had to remove several trees of the first- 
named for the reasons stated. Taken away 
from the walls and planted out in the open on 
a wire arch they are already а greit success, 
while formerly they eked out but a miserable 
existence. Those who intend planting Roses 
next autumn should include several plants of 
Dorothy Perkins in their list if they wish for 
something really good and suitable for the 
purposes alluded to in this note. —A. W. 


ROOM AND WINDOW, 


ANNUALS FOR VASES. 


THERE are many annuals which are of especial 
service in a cut state for vases. ‘These are now 
in most instances in full beauty, und their use 
will save other and choicer things frequently 
when these latter have been rather severely run 
upon.  Nemophila insignis is a beautiful 
annual for decoration, being particularly pleas- 
ing when arranged with the White Water Lily 
and Grasses. ‘The Coreopsis in variety is also 


very useful; these two are ебу pretty 
when grouped by themselves or with Orna- 
mental Grasses added. With the larger 


Grasses it is а very good and easy mode of 
arrangement to first place sufficient of them in 
а vase, and then thrust in here and there such 
light flowers with slender footstalks as some of 
the Coreopsis possess. Layia elegans, some- 
what similar to the Coreopsis, is another 
beautiful annual, and one that lasts a long 
time in good condition—fully a week when the 
flowers are cut while still young. Alonsoa 
Warscewiczi, with flowers not unlike those of 
а Chorozema in appearance, is another useful 
annual for cutting. The Rhodanthe in variety 
is another instance. ‘This, although a tender 
annual, may be raised and flowered upon a 
warm border, being serviceable while in a fresh 
state, also later on, when dried, as Everlast- 
ings. Bartonia aurea has elegant foliage as 
well as beautiful flowers, which last fresh a long 
time; it would look pretty when used with 
Nemophila. The Cornflowers are well known, 
lasting so longina fresh condition, being also ob- 
tainable in a cut state witha good length of foot- 
stalk. The varieties of Сунат һе tri- 
color (both single and double) are very attrac- 
tive, and, although they look rather heavy 
upon the plants, the individual flowers are 
exceedingly pretty. A little later on (if not 
already in flower) there will be the varieties of 





Indian Pinks, some of the single forms of which 
are both distinct and handsome. Of larger 
flowers there are the numerous colours of the 
Shirley Poppies. These, when used in a cut 
state, should be taken just as the flowers 
unfold; then they will last several days in 
fresh condition. ‘They are remarkably useful, 
while the blending and harmony of colour are 
most pleasing. The great advances made 
during the past few years in 


Тик SWEET РЕА FAMILY provide us with 
most excellent material for various floral 
arrangements. The soft and varied colours of 
many kinds are pleasing and effective ; many 
of these also being selí-coloured are even mare 
useful. , They look well when arranged 
some of their own characteristic foliage, 
one kind only may be used most effectively, 
the pure white will often be an assistar 
when variety is needed. That they last 
such a length of time in flower when well eared 
for further enhances their utility; this tim 
may be prolonged by successional 
Another capital class of annual is the 
Sultan, the yellow form of which is me 
grown, but the white and purple kinds are 
very useful, and all of them may be 
combination. The flowers can be taken 
good length of stem ; this being erect and 
readily disposed to droop makes them al 
better for arranging. Campanula Lorey: 
beautiful free-flowering annual varie 
various shades of colour between a 
n white. This is a very light and elegan 
in its growth, looking as well when g 
among Ornamental Grasses as it de 
used with them in a cut state. Gy 
elegans and its red-coloured variety are 
in many ways, assisting much in pro du 
light appearance; being a great help, 
when flowers of a foreign character 
ployed. "The large-flowered and spott 
of Mimulus are very showy and effec 
look far best when kept quite by the 
they are easily grown from seed and fk 
the same year, although termed perer 
There will soon be the Sweet Scabious Î 
choice of colour for cutting. We consi 
tall-growing sorts are the best, the 
trusses being produced upon stouter and 3 
longer foot-stalks. The Double Gre 
(Senecio var.) produce their flowers ve 
fusely, and are quite distinct and preti 
Canary Creeper (‘Tropwolum canariense 
used effectively in long sprays, or the 
flowers, if desired, in small vases, he 
spikes of the Scarlet Runner and other col 
Beans are not at all to be despised ; 
often puzzle one at first sight, being decit 
handsome. Asters and Zinnias hardly req: 
any recommendation; пог do the w 
Phlox Drummondi ; they are all useful in 
season. Stocks, although so much © 
upon the plants, are not so suitable for e 
they quickly make the water most obn 
while the perfume from the varieties с 
golds does not recommend them to faye 
notice. With such a wealth of annual- 
which to select, there need not be an 
in filling the vases for апу purpose 
most favourable months of the year, 















































Dried flowers for winter. 
height of summer, when flowers are 
there are not many who consider tj 
will serve to beautify in winter, but 
those that bloom in the garden now th 
some which are quite distinct from the ore 
run of blossoms, and, if gathered in goa 
dition, may be brought into requisition when 
those around us now are dead. Such is Heli- 
chrysum, the flowers of which should not be 
allowed to expand, but should be gathered 
when half opened. It is one of the best of 
annuals for drying, and is easily raised from 
seed sown in a cold-frame in April. Rho- 
danthes, though not so enduring as the former, 
are nevertheless very pretty ; I have seen them 
mixed with Honesty pods and a few Grasses. 
All who have a difficulty in obtaining fresh 
flowers during winter should not forget some 
of these. "Then there are the Thistles, some of 
which are extremely interesting, and the 
Eryngiums, possessing smaller heads, in vari- 
ous shades of blue. These, too, are worth 
collecting by those who desire to have their 
vases filled in winter.— TowNSMAN, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SPIRÆA ASTILBOIDES. 


Tms distinct Spiræa was first exhibited by Mr. 
William Bull, of Chelsea, in 1880, and distri- 
bated by him four years later. It is altogether 
a larger and bolder plant than 8. japonica, 
while the inflorescence is of a creamy-white 
tint and more lumpy than in that kind. It is 
afine subject for greenhouse or conservatory 
detoration, but cannot be forced into bloom so 


| astilboides, which had presumably been ferti- 


lised with the pollen of 8. japonica growing in 
close proximity thereto, and such is doubtless 
correct, as the newer kind'is in general appear- 
ance about .midway between the two. The | 
foliage partakes largely of the characters of | 
the two species, as the leaflets are larger and 
rougher than those of S. japonica, and at the 
same time they are of a much brighter green 
than in 5. astilboides, and do not become | 
bronzed by exposure. ‘The inflorescence is 
more in the way of S. japonica than the other, 





Spiræa astilboides floribunda. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


ea i ica ; indeed, it is most effec- 
d Eee noy protected under glass and 
trought on without any severe forcing. Out- 
o doors, too, it is very attractive, a moist nook 
in the rock work or some such a spot being just 
the place for it. When fully exposed the young 
iliage is of a distinct bronzy tint, which 
imparts a very pleasing feature to the plant 
and contrasts markedly with the creamy-white 
blossoms. In 1891 a эрге wos sent о ir 

i eryman under the name of S. 
м o ibin (here figured), and 
announced as a seedling from a plant of S. 





being more erect and whiter than in S. astil- 
boides. It is, however, a larger-growing plant 
than 3. japonica. This plant received an award 
of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1894. 


PLANTS FOR THE EARLY AUTUMN. 
ATTENTION should now be turned towards 
securing a full supply of plants to flower from 
the middle of September until the Chrys- 
anthemum season is fairly advanced. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, it is true, supply 
us with most serviceable material, but variety 





|. 
| is needed. 


If the early-flowering kinds are in 
strong force it may to a certain extent militate 
against the well-being of the main stock either 
from want of proper room or from time to give all 
kinds due attention. Again, if the early kinds 
are too prominent there is the possibility of the 
interest in the mid and late season varieties 
being lessened. Plants of such things, which 
can now be grown on so as to do good service 
at the time indicated, and afterwards be thrown 
away, will be found exceedingly useful where 
any large quantity of decorative work has to 
be attended to. Annuals, 
either hardy, half-hardy, or 
tender, supply this kind of 
stock ; these may be grown 
under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, comparatively 
speaking. For instance, just 
now it would be an easy 
matter to lift from the open 
ground, pot up, and keep 
for a few days in a partially 
shaded spot some of the best 
kinds of Asters of the annual 
section, amongst which there 
has been such an advance in 
their good qualities during 
the past few years, Any 
fairly good soil will suit 
them, whilst Ше trifling 
check by potting will do 
good rather than otherwise 
in retarding the flowering 
period, Three plants in a 
6-inch pot will make an 
excellent display. Where 
there is a surplus of Inter- 
mediate or East Lothian 
Stocks these may be treated 
in like manner, but minus 
any shade with but little 
water until again well estab- 
lished. These will quickly 
recover their usual vitality, 
and any drooping at the 
time of potting need not 
cause any anxiety whatever. 
Another serviceable class of 
plants for the autumn is the 
varieties of Salpiglossis ; 
these will bear pinching to 
keep them more Doi. The 
list may be further increased 
by such as the annual Core- 
opsis, the Helichrysums, and 
icotiana affinis, all doing 
a good turn when flowers 
begin to be somewhat 
searce, Of annuals, which 
may now be sown in pots for 
the same season, the Migno- 
nette is, of course, one of 
the most popular. | Nemo- 
phila insignis is, however, 
seldom seen in pots, but it 
їз а most useful and easily- 
grown plant, so also is the 
dwarf type of Scabious; 
whilst if the Stocks before 
alluded to are not at hand, 
the Ten-week section should 
be sown in pots at once, 
being thinned out as in the 
case of Mignonette. · All of 
these annuals may be grown 
or raised in the open if there 
is not room under glass, 
although the germination of 
the seed would be surér if 
protection were afforded, 


Of tender annuals care 
should be taken of the Celo- 
sias; these are susceptible 
to attacks of red.spider if 

not sufficiently syringed, or when starved at 
the root either by poor soil or not enough 
water. These are best grown in fairly deep 
its where they can be plunged in a gentle 

ttom-heat whilst growing quickly. When 
it is seen that they will flower too soon, 
or in order to keep the plants compact and 
bushy, they should be pinched. Although the 
plumes may not under this treatment be quite 
so fine, they will yet be very good when the 
plants are well attended to. Occasional doses 
of manure-water or an artificial stimulant will 
greatly assist them when the pots are full of 
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roots. Cockscombs should be kept 
without a check until the combs ha 
attained to their full size. 


times a much better plant can be formed. 


This plant will flower about now if not so 


treated, but it is of most service in the autumn ; 
hence the desirability of pinching. 
Amaranths are not nearly enough grown, 
probably because their culture is attempted in 
too cool a house or pit. With warmth and 
moisture, so that a good foundation can be 
laid, and occasional stoppings when the plants 
аге seen to be getting too tall, there is yet 
time to obtain good plants for the season under 
notice. Balsams for the late autumn could 
now be grown on from seed' if kept in warmth 
and moisture without any check, but anything 
larger than 6-inch pots should not for late 
blooming be ever attempted. he seed of this 
annual is often sown too soon, the plants not 
having proper attention simply from want of 
room when much space is occupied with bed- 
ding plants. 

Of other plants for the autumn particular 
note should ie taken of Zonal Pelargoniums. 
Where these are now well established they 
should be kept freely exposed, the flower 
trusses still being picked off as they appear. 
No potting later than this ought to be 
uttempted, otherwise the growth will tend 
towards too great luxuriance and loss of flower 
when needed. Any plants now in bloom, if 
they have done a good turn and can be spared, 
should be stood out-of-doors, being relieved of 
their spikes of flower; encouragement will 
thus be given for them to make more growth, 
then later on they will again come in useful. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cobsea scandens.—-Cobwea scandens is 
frequently grown as an indoor climber, and 
with some is found too luxuriant, taking up 
more space than can be spared, and, as a con- 
sequence, excluding far too much light. As 
an outside creeper for warm walls or balconies 
it might oftener be employed. I have seen it 
used outside in Cornwall, growing to a great 
size in a single season, and blooming freely ; 
but in localities less favoured than the gardens 
of the west it will thrive with a little pro- 
tection in winter.—W. D. 


Sunless greenhouses.—A greenhouse 
should not, in the first place, be built and fixed 
where little or no sun can reach it. It some- 
times happens, however, that in town gardens 
this is to some extent unavoidable, and the 
question that arises to those who own them is 
what to grow? Few flowering plants can be 
recommended, but Aralias, Ficus, Asparaguses, 
Ferns, etc., will thrive, and' it is sometimes an 
advantage during the heat of summer to 
remove for a time some of the plants froma 
greenhouse into a cool structure. —Tl'ow NSMAN. 


. The King as an exhibitor.—At the 
People's Palace Flower Show, Mile End, which 
was visited by the Queen on the 14th of July, 
there were several loan exhibits sent by hono- 
rary members and other sympathisers with the 
work of the society. By farthe most attractive 
was a large oval group of Palms, Ferns, foliage 
plants, and flowers sent by the King, which 
was much admired. It was arranged in irre- 
gular oval form, Kentia Belmoreana and Cocos 
plumosa being conspicuous examples. Among 
other subjects of interest were Croton magni- 
ficum, C. Disraeli, and C. aneitense, Alocasia 
Thibautiana, Dracwna stricta, and some showy 
Cannas, which helped materially to enliven the 
group. Here and there some charming spikes 
of Campanula pyramidalis were set up at 
intervals, and these, with Pelargonium F. V. 
Raspail, Carnations, Hydrangea Hortensia, 
Anthurium Andreanum, and  Diffenbachia 
Bausei, made up a very attractive group some 
25 feet in length and bordered with pots of 
Maiden-hair Ferns.—C. H. P. 


Freesias.—Freesias are so fragrant, and, 
when properly understood, are so easy to grow, 
that space should be found for some of them in 
every greenhouse where sweet-smelling blos- 
soms are desired. Unfortunately, however, 
many people fall into the error of planting the 


bulbs too late, and then attempt to make up 
for lost time by forcing them before sufficient 


growing 
ve nearly 
Browallia elata is a 
most useful autumn annual to grow in a close 
pit or frame; by pinching its shoots a few 
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in the mesh, so that the soot does not was 









roots have been formed. 
procure bulbs of these beautiful Са 
November, when Hyacinths and Tulips are 
being thought of. Freesias, to be of any early 
use, require potting at the end of August or in 
September, in any light rich soil. One that 
answers very well is loam three parts, leaf- 
mould two parts, with coarse silver sand added. 
Five-inch pots, well crocked — over which 
should be placed the roughest part of the soil 
left in the sieve—should be used. Place in 
each five or six bulbs, covering them with half- 
an-inch of the compost, and, after watering 
them, cover the pots with tine ashes or Cocoa- 
fibre, placing them in a cold frame until growth 
pushes through the covering, when it may be 
removed, and the shoots tied out to twigs. 
The advantage of the fibre is that it helps to 
retain moisture, and so frequent watering is 
unnecessary— often a cause of many plants 
turning yellow and dying off. Take into the 
greenhouse in October. Freesias may be 
potted for succession up to the end of October, 
but for early flowering it is best to look after 
bulbs now, before the best have been sorted 
out. When in a growing state, Freesias bene- 
tit greatly by doses of manure-water After 
flowering, let the bulbs gradually dry off by 
withholding water.—WoopBastTWIck, 


It is not sufficient to 
bulbs in 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


MANURES FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


need a change of food, 
therefore, those who are in a position to apply 


stimulants in variety stand a better chance of 
success. Soot is an almost indispensable agent 


to the growth of Chrysanthemums. It gives a 


dark colour and robustness to the foliage. Soot 


is most easily applied in a liquid state. The 
best way to prepare it is as follows : Place at 
the rate of one bushel in a bag to 100 gallons 
The bag should be sufficiently fine 
out 


into the water. ОЁ all manures most easily 


obtained, especially by growers residing in the 
country, animal manures are depended upon 


most largely. Local circumstances must be 


considered in obtaining these as well as other 
stimulants. 
such as the drainings from the cow-houses and 
stables, are excellent. 
the better kind to use, as it is coolér than the 
latter. 


Various kinds of liquid-manures, 
Perhaps the former is 


In some instances the liquid from the 
places named cannot be collected in tanks 


direct. A very good substitute then may be had 


from a heap of mixed manure. The best plan 


is to throw clean water over the heap, and 
allow the water to soak through the manure 
and drain into a pit at the side of the heap. 


Sheep-manure, where it can be had direct from 
the fields, makes a capital stimulant applied in 
а liquid form, so also do the droppings from 
deer or cow-manure made in the same way. 
Fowls-manure may he treated in the same 
manner, and is most eflicacious as a stimulant. 
Manure of the kinds named should be used in 
the same manner as that described for soot, as 
the qualities beneficial to the plants are in this 
manner extracted without the inconvenience of 
solids. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES. — The varieties of 
artificial manures extend over a wide range, 
nre very simple of application, and decidedly 
efficacious if used according to the directions 
given with each. But in many cases care is not 
sufficiently exercised. Experiments are tried, 
disappointment follows, the vendor is blamed 
for the manure not doing impossibilities ; 
whereas in many cases it is the manner in 
which it is applied that is at fault. The chief 
of ammoniacal manures which promote quick 
growth are sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda, but these, if applied injudiciously, more 
especially in a wet season, often cause a failure. 
Phosphatic manures (bones in different forms) 
contribute to firmness, and are quite safe to use. 
Indeed, some growers depend mainly upon 
bones for the growth of the plants trom the 
start to the finish. Guano finds favour with 
some growers, and is, when of good quality, 
very stimulating. A 4-inch potful to 36 gallons 
of water, kept thoroughly stirred when being 
used, is a safe quantity. Nitrate of soda 
nsed judiciously to strong - growing varie- 
ties when the pots are full of healthy 
roots has a quick effect upon the foliage 





and growth of the plants. Should the plants 
not appear to be making free growth, nitrate of 
soda quickly excites the plants, and prepares 
them for other food. alf a teaspoonful 
powdered finely and watered in once or even 
twice in a season is sufficient, for a plant grow- 
ing in a 10-inch pot. Should the season promise 
to be a wet one nitrate of soda must not be used, 
as there would be a greater difficulty in maturing 
the growth. Plants moderately furnished with 
roots, owing to their being weak-growing 
varieties, or through ill health, should not have 
any nitrate, otherwise the leaves are certain to 
be burnt around theedges, thus causing a serious 
check to growth by a partial, if not a total, los 
of many fine roots. Sulphate of ammonia i; 
careful hands is an excellent manure, perhap 
unequalled as a stimulant, but it must no 
be used unwisely. The cultivator should be 
guided by the state of the weather at the time 
of application, and also by the state of the 
roots of the plants. Indeed, this latter is the 
all-important point to consider, Sulphate of 
ammonia eH ep be given to the plants until 
they are well furnished with roots. Used in a 
liquid form is the correct wayto applyit. Many 
people are afraid to use it as a stimulant 
cause they think it makes the blooms damp, 
which it assuredly does, but only when used 
injudiciously ; for instance, too strong doses 
often kill the roots, not only on the surface, but 
halfway down the soil in the pots. Es 
is this the case when the sulphate is lai 
surface in a dry state and watered in. 
are not thoroughly well supplied wi 
sulphate of ammonia should not be giver 
at all, as it will do more harm than good 
manner. The best way to apply sulphiat 
ammonia is by dissolving a quarter of aw 
in one gallon of water—weak liquid-ma 
from the farmyard tank is better—commet 
as soon as the flower-buds are swelling е 
increasing the strength gradually until half añ- 
ounce is reached to each gallon of water, tole. 
given once a week. The advantage of chemical 
manures is their easy application, and each oul 
tivator of experience has his own particular 
kind. For the beginner printed instructions 
accompany each kind. In the case of animi 
manures it is difficult to define the quantity w 
use for making liquids. A safe guide is tote 
the liquid about the colour of brown brandy, 
How TO FEED THE PLANTS is the муш 












sideration. Avoid excessive use of апу! 
Much better it is to give liquid-manure ¥ 
and often. Commence with soot-water, j 
giving it to the plants every time they ned 
water for nearly a week, then withhold it 
for a time, when it is again used, this 
time with liquid-manure from the farmyard 
tanks, or from that made from sheep’s manure. 
After the buds are formed and swelling freely 
stimulants should be given regularly, varying 
them constantly, as a change of food is desirable. 
Whatever sort is used it should not be given 
more than three or four daysata time. Durinz 
a spell of wet weather it is not possible to use 
liquid made from animal manures. А little ol 
any of theartificial manures should be sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil. By this means the 
plants receive nourishment ; whereas if liquid- 
manure were entirely depended upon, the plauts 
would not be in a state to receive intervenng 
waterings. In the case of weak-growing kinds 
stimulants should be given to them !n 3 
slightly weaker state than to stronge" 
kinds. Overfeeding brings on premature bud: 
formation or malformation of the petals, caus 
by forcing the large outer petals too quickly, 
and not allowing the centre of the flower: bud to 
fill up by degrees as it should do, When the 
soil in the pots is approaching dryness is the 
proper time to apply the stimulants, When the 
flower-buds are forming in the points of the 
shoots a check temporarily to the growth takes 
place. At this time feeding the plants shoald 
cease for several days, as undue excitement t 
the plants is not desirable at that stage, but 2 
soon as it can be determined that the buds ап 
swelling again stimulants may be given. 1 hen 
is also a difference of opinionamongstcultivator 
as to the proper time when feeding the plant 
should cease, and dependence placed solely o! 
clear water for the tinishing of the blooms 
Some say that directly the colour of the petali 
can be seen is the correct time to cease feeding 
as stimulants take away thecolourof the flowers 
Continue to feed the plants until the blooms an 
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hree parts expanded, then cease to use stimu- 
ants, as it will be found that plants in that 
stage do not require water nearly so often as 
thoe which are іп а more back ward condition. 
From the time that the blooms are three parts 
Jeveloped the plants will have sufficient energy 
jottled up to unfold the blooms to their utmost 
capacity Without artificial aid. 





ORCHIDS, 


PHAL.ENOPSIS SANDERIANA. 


Тин в one of the best of the forms, and is 
immukably fine Orchid. It comes nearest in 
quem] chüracter to Р. Schilleriana, having, 
jowever, shorter leaves. The flowers are pale 
Amin colour on the outer segments, the lip is 
ҮШ, tinged at the base with yellow and 
with purple. It is a free-growing 
po abundantly, and is certainly 
le easiest to cultivate. In its native 
ЛИШ it is found growing in proximity to 
Vanda Sanderiana EP char heat-loving kinds, 
ind this points to its management under culti 
ation, Heat and moisture, shade in summer 
Иа winter, with careful attention to 
АШ details, will ensure its well-being. 
ШЕШ also a pure white variety, but it is 





^"? By many authorities P. Sanderiana is | 


"ped to be a natural hybrid between P. 
mabilis and Р. Schillerinna. 


WARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
PEACH-LEAF CURL (EXOASUS 
DEFORMANS). 


‘ill disease, also known as “curl” or “leaf 
er," proves very injurious to Peaches and 
\xtarines during certain seasons ; Almond- 
‘esate also sometimes attacked. It occurs 
: "еу part of the world wherever these trees 
17 alite, but is most abundant and 
‘Stiti in humid regions, although not 
"Шү absent from districts where the air is 
‘\“ptionally dry. The leaves and young 
; Oare the parts attacked by the fungus; 
t fare occasions the blossom is also infected. 
pe leaves become fleshy, much puckered 
‚имей or curled, and grow to a larger 
vs than usual; the colour is at first a pale 
no М\-ргееп, often becoming more or less 
in With rose colour; finally, the upper 
"rh of diseased leaves becomes covered with 
sacate bloom, somewhat resembling the 
‘mona Plum: this represents the fruit on 
n, So After the fungus has formed 
к, еа leaves fall to the ground ; this 
11у occurs before midsummer. Young 
sts infested by the fungus become swollen 
sites or curved, and the internodes are 
x ‘ort; consequently the diseased leaves 
MC form а tuft at the end of a stunted 
tis When a branch is once infected the 
gus continues to grow in the tissues, and 


| 
passes into the new leaf-buds formed each 
season. Тһе appearance or intensity of the 
disease, even in the case of leaf-buds origina- 


entirely on prevailing climatic conditions. 
During a genial spring, when growth is un- 
checked until the leaves are full-grown, “curl” 
is practically absent ; whereas if a cold, damp 
period occurs while the leaves are young, the 
disease at once appears, and its rapid spread is 
much favoured by alternating short spells of 





arm and cold weather. 

The injury caused by the disease consists of 
the dropping of the fruit at an early stage and 
the strain on the tree due to the growth of a 
second crop of leaves about midsummer, which 
usually remain free from disease, In the case 
of nursery stock, consecutive attacks for three 
or four seasons usually kill the tree, or stunt 
its growthto such an extent that it is practically 
valueless. In the United States it is contended 
that “curl” can be held in check by spraying 
with a fungicide alone ; unfortunately, repeated 
experiments have proved that this is not true 
for this country. In the сазе of diseased trees, 
all the terminal shoots bearing infected tufts 
of leaves should be removed and burned ; dis 
eased fallen leaves should also be collected and 
destroyed. By removing the diseased shoots 


Phalenopsis Sanderiana, 


one source of infection, namely, that arising 


ting from infected shoots, depends almost | 





from the spores formed on leaves originating | 


from such, is removed; besides, there is no 
advantage in retaining such contorted twigs 
| оп the tree. А second source of infection 
depends on the presence of spores that have 
| passed the winter in the angle formed between 
leaf-buds and the branch on which they grow, 
| inside the bud-scales, or in minute cracks in 
| the bark. Such spores should be destroyed by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, commencing 
| when the buds show the very first indication 
of swelling. Two sprayings, at intervals of 
ten days, if thoroughly well done, should 
suffice. The leaf-buds should not be sprayed 
| after they begin to expand, or the foliage will 
be destroyed or injured. The mixture should 
be made with 20 lb. of sulphate of copper and 
10 1b. of lime to 100 gallons of water. The 
| sulphate of copper must be dissolved in a | 
! vessel in cold water, and the lime, which must 
be pure and fresh, slaked in another vessel. 
The contents of the two vessels should be 
| poured together into a tub, and the proper 
quantity of water added. Sulphate of copper 
|solutions are poisonous, and tubs, pails, or 
| other vessels which have contained the mixture 
! must not be used for other purposes. —Journal 
оѓ the Board of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose-tree unhealthy.—I enclose sample of the 
foliage of a W. Allan Richardson Rose. It is a fine plant, 
| growing against trellis-work on front of house facing 
| south-west. It was planted the autumn before last, and | 
| made good strong growth last year, but late in the | 
| summer the foliage was slightly attacked in the same 
| way, and this year it has been very badly attacked, and 





there is not a single leaf in a healthy condition. Can you 
kindly tell me what the foliage is attacked by, and 
whether anything сап be done to remedy the trouble ?— 
G. A. PRYCE CUxsON. 

[I am distinctly of opinion that the leaves of 
your Rose are attacked by one of the shot-hole 
fungi, a species of схо ог but the injury 
to the leaves may have been caused by the 
grubs of one of the saw-flies. If they are, you 
ought to Бе able to find the grubs on the 
leaves. There were certainly none on those 
you sent. If it be the fungus, the best remedy 
is Bordeaux-mixture, sprayed over tho leaves. 
Just as the leaves are opening in the spring, 
spray with n dilute solution of the above mix- 
ture. Pick off апа burn the infested leaves, as 
well as any that may have fallen.—G. S. S.] 

Marguerites dying off.—I am sending you two 
or three roots of white Marguerites, which have died off 
within the last day or two. The gardener has found some 
maggots at the roots At the time of planting I had 
some lime mixed with the soil, having been advised to do 
The other plantsin the bed look very healthy and are 
making good growth. I have had plants of white Mar- 
guerite die off in the same way for some years past. I 
shall be very glad if you can kindly give me some remedy 
or means of preventing a recurrence of this ?— M. P. 

{The roots of your Marguerites are attacked 
by three different pests: the grubs of a two- 
winged fly and two kinds of snake millipedes — 
the spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus) and the flattened 
snake millipede or galley 
worm (Polydesmus com- 
planatus). I should re- 
commend you to pull up 
the attacked plants and 
burn them, and pour boil- 
ing water into the holes 
made by their removal, or 
else a very strong solution 
of nitrate of soda or com- 
mon salt. The boiling water 
is the most effective if 
plenty be used. Nothing 
can be done without remov- 
ing the plants. —G. S. S.] 

The water - beetle. — 
Would you kindly let me know 
what the enclosed insect is, and 
whether it is harmful to vege- 
tahle growth or poisonous in any 
way ?—EIvion. 

[The insect you forward 
is a specimen of one of the 
** water-beetles" (Dytiscus 
marginalis). These beetles 
аге perfectly harmless to 
plants. They live entirely 
on animal food, and their 
natural element is the 
water, but they can fly well, 
and have been known to 
strike the roofs of glasshouses, probably 
mistaking them for water. Their power of 
flight is of great use to them, for as they 
often live in ponds which in fine weather dry 
up, they are able to shift their quarters 
easily. They and their grubs are most 
rapacious, attacking smaller insects,, fish, or 
any small living creature that comes in their 
way. I have several times caught them when 
I was a boy with an insect tied to a thread 
fastened to the end of a stick—they will 
hold on to their prey quite long enough to 
enable one to draw them out of the water.— 
G. S. S.] 

Euonymus, fungus on.—I will be much obliged 
if you can tell me what the biight on the enclosed 
Euonymus is, and what you consider a good remedy? 
One hedye of it is covered with the blight, both in the 
shade and in the вип.—С. D. 


[Your Euonymus hedge is attacked by a 
fungus (Phyllactina suffulta), one of the com- 
mon blights or mildews. Spray the plants 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium, 4 oz. 
to 1 gallon of water, or a weak solution of 
Bordeaux-mixture. Spray again in about a 
week's time, and again with the same interval, 
until the disease is checked. Collect and burn 


во, 


| all fallen leaves.—G. S. S.] 


Apple-tree leaves unhealthy.—Kindlv tell me 
what is the cause of the spots on the enclosed leaves, 
The Apple-tree is about seven or eight years old. This 
year nearly all the leaves are like those enclosed, and the 
Apples seem to shrivel up and fall off when they get 
about the size of Walnuts.—PLYMOUTIIAN. 

(The leaves of your Apple-tree are attacked 
by the ''Apple scab fungus” (Fusicladium 
dendriticum). Spray once a week while the 
disease lasts with Bordeaux-mixture. Remove 
and burn as many of the infested leaves as you 
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сап, as well as any which may have fallen. 
Spray the tree with the caustic solution, so 
often recommended in these pages, late in the 
winter, but before the buds show any sign of 
opening.—-G. 8. 5.] 

Insects іп Strawberries.—I enclose a Straw- 
berry filled with insects, and will be very glad to hear 
what they are and if there is any means of keeping the 
fruit free from them. The last few years they have grown 
much worse, and every dish gathered has some fruit con- 
taining them. Is it a condition of climate or soil which 
causes them, and can anything be done ?—Mrs, ALLISON. 

[The insects attacking your Strawberries are 
one of the *'snake millipedes” (Blanjulus 
guttulatus). They are very difficult pests to 
deal with, particularly when they attack 
Strawberries, as they often do. Any insecti- 
cides which you might use would injure the 
fruit, and the skins of these millipedes are so 
tough that insecticides would have little effect 
on them, as a rule. If you have straw or any- 
thing else under the fruit when the crop is off 
I should collect and burn it, and then water 
freely with a strong solution of nitrate of soda, 
which will kill these pests if it can be made to 
reach them in sufficient quantity and strength. 
They may be trapped by burying small slices 
of Mangolds, Turnips, or Carrots just below the 
surface of the soil. Examine 
the traps every day.- G. S. S.] 


TREES & SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON TRI- 
FLORUM. 


THOUGH a pretty and interest- 
ing species, this is far less 
showy than many other kinds, 
such, for instance, as Н. arbo- 
reum, R. Griffithianum (Auck- 
landi), R. barbatum, and R. 
Thomsoni. Out of flower, R. 
triflorum bears a considerable - 
resemblance to a weak-grow- 
ing form of R. cinnabarinum 
or blandfordizflorum (itself a 
variable species), but the 
flowers are quite different. 
Those of R. triflorum, borne 
usually, as indicated by the 
specific name, in threes, are 
drooping, open in character, 
ubout а couple of inches across, 
апа of a pale primrose tint. 
Both the flowers and foliage 
have considerably less sub- 
stance than those of R. cinna- 
barinum. In habit К. triflo- 
rum usually forms a freely- 
branched bush, from 4 feet to 
6 feet in height, whose slender 
shoots are clothed with ovate 
lanceolate leaves, about a 
couple of inches long and of a 
rather pale green tint. Itisa 
nativeofthe Himalayas, from whenceit wasintro- 
duced in 1850, and, like many species from that 
region, can scarcely be regarded as hardy in the 
London district. In the west of England, and 
in many pe of Ireland, it is, however, just at 
home. In the northern wing of the temperate 
house at Kew many of these Rhododendrons 
flourish, and among them a bushy plant of this 
species, some 5 feet to 6 feet high, was a short 
time since in full flower. 


SHRUBS UNDER TREES, 

Тинли, be much obliged if you will tell me which are the 
lest shrubs for planting under trees? The trees I want to 
plant them under are not tall, but as I want the shrubs to 
fill in at the back, it does not matter what they look like, 
provided they arethick and grow to fair size.—J. H. 

[You do not mention the kind of trees under 
which you wish to plant shrubs, In making a 
selection of shrubs for such a purpose it is 
necessary to know whether the trees are of 
dense growth, like the Evergreen Oak or Beech, 
under which very few plants will thrive, or 
thin-headed trees, like the False Acacia or Ash, 
under which numerous kinds may be grown. 
Аз а general rule you will find that inost shining- 
leaved shrubs will thrive as undergrowth 
beneath the shade of trees, but, in any case, 
the soil must be well prepared for them at the 
outset. If the large trees have been planted 
within recent years and the soil is tolerably 
good, but little preparation is necessary beyond 
deep digging, but if the trees are large and old, 








then the soil will be found overrun with roots 
and impoverished. In this case fresh soil should 
be substituted (say from 9 inches to 12 inches 
deep), and in this the shrubs intended for 
undergrowth should be planted. The small 
shrubs should be vigorous and with plenty of 
roots, and the best time to plant is during 
September and October, allowing the leaves 
that fall from the trees to remain among the 
plants during the winter. 'lhe choice may be 
made from the following list : Common Holly, 
Berberis Aquifolium or Mahonia, common Box, 
Oval-leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum (if no chalky matter is in the 
soil), Laurel, Evergreen Privet, Cotoneaster 
Simonsi, Skimmia oblata, Berberis Darwini, 
Berberis japonica, and common Yew. All 
these are evergreen, and may һе obtained at a 
cheap rate in nurseries. For very dense shade 
we have found nothing succeed better than the 
Butcher's Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), with an 
undergrowth of the creeping St. John's-wort 
(Hypericum calycinum), Periwinkle, and Ivy. 
The common English Ivy grows naturally in 


, dense shade, but the Irish Ivy has a bolder 


effect. Gaultheria Shallon may be planted in 
light or peaty moist soil, and a good carpet-like 


growth may be had of Euonymus radicans and 
its variegated form. Few deciduous shrubs 
grow well under trees. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Trees for shelter.—I have tried, with varying 
Success, to make a plantation to protect my garden from 
the west wind. Silver Firs, Pinus austriaca, Thujas, and 
Cupressus Lawsoniana have died ? Would Poplars, Norway 
Maples, or any conifers other than the above succeed ?— 
І. №. 


[You give us no notion of your soil, situation, elevation, 
whether on hill or in valley, without which we can give no 
advice of any value.—Ep.| 


Weigela candida.— The different Wei- 
gelas usually bloom in great profusion during 
the spring months ; but in the case of some of 
them a few scattered blooms are often kept up 
throughout the summer, which is a grent point 
in their favour, for hardy shrubs in flower at 
that time are by no means numerous. These 
secondary blooms are scarcely ever met with in 
the ease of some varieties, while others may 
mostly be relied on to produce them to a greater 
or less extent. One of the most noticeable 
varieties in this respect is candida, a free- 
growing, upright-habited bush, whose leaves 
are longer in proportion to their width and 
more Willow-like than those of the others. 
This must be regarded as one of the two best 
white-flowered Weigelas, the other being W. 
hortensis nivea, but the two are so distinct 
from each other that space even in small 








gardens may be found for both of them. T) 
owers of W. candida are greenish in the bı 
state, and continue so for some little time aft, 
expanding, but soon become pure white, Y 
hortensis nivea is of a somewhat loose spreadir 
habit of growth, with large leaves of a raga 
character, while the flowers are риге whit 
It is rather more exacting in its requiremen 
than W. candida, and a very notical 
difference between them is the way in whi 
they strike root from cuttings, for W. candid 
roots very easily, while the other occupies 
good deal longer time, and is the most ditiis; 
of all the Weigelas to strike.—'l'. 


VEGETABLES, 


JULY-SOWN CARROTS. 


WHATEVER may be the condition of the sprin 
sown Carrot breadths generally, I have « 
very many this year in an indifferent stau 
showing that either growth from seed was hw 
or that the beds have suffered much fro 
maggot. If that condition be general it iss 


the more desirable that a sowing should ' 





made at once of Early Nantes or Intermed 
Carrot seed, to give roots for pulling thru: 
the winter. As a rule, if growth be go - 
the first the plants from July sowings € 
harm from maggot, and ‘the produce i 
invariably such as gives the greatest satis 
tion. Only those who have secured July 
breadths for free pulling through the wit 
know how delicious are the small, perhaps o" 
third grown, roots thus obtained as comps" 
with the large roots lifted and stored from 
spring sowing. : 
Where early Potatoes have been dug 't 
but needful to give a dressing of soot iz! 
point it in, then draw drills 10 inche f 
quite shallow, and sow the Carrot, sect w" 
along the drills. If sown too thick it beon 
needful, after the plants are 2 inches in һе 
to thin them, but if sown thinly that labour 
saved. The usual rule is in the winter to |! 
the roots clean in each drill, as they are соок 
whole. When hard weather seems impe" 7 
some light straw litter ог Fern should be i 
over a portion of the bed, so that pulling 
not hindered, If at the time of sowing n 
the ground should be very dry it 18 Wê 
thoroughly saturate each drill with water, : 
proceed to sow the seed at once and to te 
up. In that way the moisture is well retai 
and germination is greatly facilitated. 
of but half a rod in extent suffices for s 
ardens, and an ounce of seed may ا‎ 


or the purpose. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
ng-sown Cauliflower. — Many 
998 ане would be glad to get Cauli- 
fowers fit to cnt as soon as the latest Broccoli 
we over, but they fear to attempt the winter- 
" of the plants without cold-frames, hand- 


lasses, etc. I must own that after a good 
nany years’ experience I have frequently had 
ott atest 


‚реу consi erable gap between the 
jroccoli and the earliest Cauliflowers—that is, 
nthedays when Early London was looked on 
s the Cauliflower to be sown in autumn, 
wicked out in cold-frames, and finally planted 

ıt in April. We now have Broccoli that pro- 

longs the season much later than usual, for I 

ad good solid heads of Methven’s June quite 

pto the middle of that month ; in fact, I had 
Î od heads up to the longest day, by which time 
early spring-sown Cauliflowers had formed 
се little heads. I have never had such fine 
sds from such small, compact-grown plante. 

le variety was Early Erfurt. The plan I 

ipted was to sow the seed in boxes F light 

jlin February, and set them in an unheated 

ose, where they would get every ray of sun- 

ıine. Although the early part of this year 
s very dark and sunless, the little plants 
ade good progress, and were fit for planting 
it in April. I made deep drills on well 

altivated soil, and set the plants out in rows 
ів apart. Favoured by showery 
nd the absence of frost they grew 
, and at the end of June I cut 
fal heads.—J. G., Goxport. 

ly Potatoes.—It is several years 
Potatoes yielded such good results 
в doing this season, both as regards 
[апа quality. I commenced diggin 
Victor on a south border the thir 
апе, and with very satisfactory 
he tubers being of good size and tho 
ob excellent. Ten days after, the 
‘Ninety-fold was commenced in the 
the individual tubers in this case 
and the yield superior to that 
п former seasons. There is also a 
r to chronicle regarding this 
ear, as it is really good when 
‚ in the majority of seasons, it is 
rate. It is an excellent early 
М0 тоу for general use, on account of 
y yielding propensities. The gain in 
year is, no doubt, owing to the 
ions prevailing some three or four 
to lifting. he digging of Ring- 
‘in the open was begun simultaneously 

és Victor, and is being proceeded 
- This is yielding a grand crop of 

-sized tubers, the quality of which is 
when cooked. The crop is so good that 
feadths of other early varieties, such as 

Beauty, Sandringham, Duke of York, 
Myatt’s Prolific, are as yet untouched, and 
hee yield in the same proportion, it will be 
пе weeks before it will be necessary to begin 
‘second earlies. Оп some soils it is feared 
shitter will not. turn out so well as was an- 
ipted, as there are, already, complaints 
tî the great heat is causing the haulm to 
èo prematurely. Main-crop and late kinds 
èd rain badly. — A. W. 

Jaulifowers clubbing. — I should be much 

‘sl if you would kindly tell me through GARDENING 
Al itis that has attacked the roots of the young Cauli- 
tr Lhave enclosed ° Is there anything I can do to 
Pe Dr Manta, or must I pull them up?—E. A. 

Where clubbing is prevalent preventive 
Xares ought to be taken. А free use of 
“aod lime, forking them into the surface of 
£ hed before sowing the seed, has a deterrent 
ect, and so also has sand soaked in petroleum, 
‘surface of the bed being dressed with this 
"y week or ten days. Before planting 
mıne the underground portion of stem of 
th plant, and cleanly cut away every small 
“scence or wart there found, following 
# up with the old-fashioned remedy of 

ling the roots of all the plants. Form a 
Mde with clay, soot, lime, and water, a 
Mglassful of petroleum being also added 

advantage, and drag the roots through 
f50 аз to thoroughly coat them and the 
portion of the stems with the puddle. 
® treated, they seem to feel the check of 

val less than when not puddled, and are 
interfered with by either maggots or 

‘orm afterwards. It із on stale, indiffer- 
Y cultivated ground that grubs most often 






























gain the ascendancy. You will do well to do 
all you can towards promoting a vigorous 
growth by way of prevention of club root. 
Newly slaked lime at the rate of 1 bushel per 
rod ought to be forked into the surface of the 
previously well-manured ground, and after the 
plants have been put out, all heing carefully 
fixed, clear water should be given for a time, or 
for the first week or so, afterwards giving 
liquid-manure frequently. Nitrate of soda, or 
that in mixture with superphosphate of lime, 
dissolved at the rate of 1 oz. to a gallon of 
water, would be the best form of fertiliser for 
the purpose. Apply at first round the plants, 
but when the latter are growing strongly draw 
mould up to the stems and pour the liquid- 
manure freely among the furrows. Petroleum 
is one of the best insecticides ever discovered, 
and in extreme cases of clubbing we would 
advise soaking sand in it and mixing the latter 
freely with the soil in which the Cauliflowers 
are planted. ] 

Potatoes failing.—I planted in March excellent 
tubers as follows : Northern Star, Myatt's Ashleaf, White 
Beauty, and Early Puritan. The two first seem doing 
pretty well, and also à number of bastards from seed left 
in ground by my predecessor, but in the last, and which 
looked very healthy up to a few weeks ago, the haulm is 
dying down fast, and in some cases has gone altogether. 
I have dug a few of the latter, and find a fair crop of 
clean, healthy-looking tnbers, but all very small, none 
larger than a good-sized Walnut. TheMyatt's Ashleaf had 
not yet bloomed, and so I have not dug any yet. All the 
varieties are planted on same plot of ground, which seems 
in very fair condition.—G. C. 

[We infer because your Beauty of Hebron 
and Early Puritan Potatoes died off so quickly 
either that the ground was poor or that the 
seed-tubers were not of a well constitutioned 
stock. Possibly they had been badly stored 
during the winter, and thus become weakened. 
Northern Star is naturally a very late maturing 
Potato, and Myatt's Ashleaf Kidney may have 
been good, sound tubers when planted. It is 
impossible for us to give other reasons without 
seeing the soil and general growth. As a rule, 
we find in England Potatoes to be greatly 
superior in growth and appearance to what 
was seen last year; indeed, we have rarely 
seen Potatoes in bulk looking better. Of 
course. there are exceptions, but the rule holds 
good. ] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— Hard- wooded plants will 
now be outside in some position shaded a little, 
if possible, from the mid-day sun. If shade 
cannot be obtained, then half plunge the pots 
in ashes or place Moss or hay on the sunny 
side. Acacias and Azaleas do very well in this 
way, but Camellias should have shade or the 
leaves may scorch. The watering and syring- 
ing are very important, and before watering 
the usual test of rapping the pots will be found 
the best guide. Syringe towards the evening, 
but make sure the water is pure, and the water 
should-stand in the sun some time before using 
it. Among hard-wooded plants Correa cardi- 
nalis is very interesting. Its tube-shaped 
flowers are bright scarlet, with a touch of 
greenish-yellow at the open end of the tube. It 
is an Australian plant of easy culture, and was 
introduced by the Messrs. Veitch about fifty 
years ago. Chrysanthemums which are to pro- 
duce specimen blooms will now require con- 
siderable attention: anything in the shape of 
neglect for only a short time will spoil the 

rower's prospects of winning prizes. Any 
buds showing now must be removed. What 
are termed second crown-buds give the best 
flowers. In the matter of feeding each plant 
must be studied, but liquid stimulants, except 
weak soot-water, need not be given until the 
roots have occupied all the soil in the pots. 
Top-dressing with good loam and a little arti- 
ficial manure is a great help. 1 like this way 
of giving nourishment better than using strong 
liquids, but a combination of the two is best. 
Earwigs are giving trouble, and must be hunted 
persistently. Up to the present I have not seen 
much rust, but spraying with a fungicide will 
be useful even where no rust is noticed, as good 
foliage is necessary for the production of good 
blooms. Опе із apt at this season, especially 
in hot weather, to permit a good deal of 
freedom to roof climbers.  Passion-flowers, 
Tacsonias, and Mandevilla suaveolens are now 
in flower, and if long neglected will get into а 
thicket and shade too much. This, if possihle, 
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should be prevented.  Lapagerias will not 
thrive under hot sunshine, and when planted 
out a position in a cool-house is essential, and a 
special bed of peat, loam, and sand, well 
drained, should be prepared for it. Copious 
watering will be required during growth. Get 
the watering done either early 1n the morning 
or after the sun loses power in the evening. 


The north house.—This is a valuable 
adjunct to every garden where it is necessary 
to keep up a succession of flowering plants, 
and it is indispensable to the exhibitor. It 
will generally be a lean-to, and may be placed 
at the back of а vinery or Peach-house. It 
should be roomy, and the roof not too steep. 
If there is a border along the front of peat and 
loam, the white and red Lapagerias may be 
planted and trained up under the roof for the 
sake of the flowers, which are always valuable, 
especially the white variety. The house should 
be well ventilated and bte the means of 
keeping out frost. During the winter, speci- 
men Azaleas, Heaths, and Camellias may be 
kept in it for late blooming, and in summer all 
kinds of flowering plants may be kept fora 
long time in its cool atmosphere, with the 
paths deluged with water. Ketarding places 
that will keep things back for any special 
purpose may be created in a season like the 
present with a few poles and some canvas. 


Ferns under glass.—There are always 
young plants which require more pot room, and 
these may be shifted on, and there are some- 
times old plants which have become worn out. 
The proper place for these, unless it is some- 
thing choice and rare, is the rubbish-heap. 
An old, worn-out plant is a bad subject for 
propagation. It takes so long to get the little 
plants when broken up to grow and become 
thrifty. The propagator that is working up 
stock would rather deal with young and healthy 
plants. I have sometimes from force of cir- 
cumstances been obliged to break up old plants 
of choice Maiden-hairs and other Ferns, but 
they want more care and more warmth to 
induce them to start away and make headway. 
If I could always get seedlings I should not 
trouble about dividing the plants, but some 
Ferns do not produce spores, and others pro- 
duce them so sparingly that stock has to be 
kept up by division. Fortunately, the best 
market Ferns produce spores freely, otherwise 
they could not be cuit in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demand. Our compost for Ferns 
is one-half best loam and the other half leaf- 
mould, peat, and sand. It is well broken up, 
but nothing is sifted out. 


Late Grapes.—The most important 
matter just now is the ventilation. With the 
bright sunny weather we are now having, a 
little air should be left on all night along the 
ridge—this to be increased early in the 
morning before the vapour condenses on the 
berries. This is one of the causes of scalding, 
and it may also indirectly lead to mildew 
spreading if there is the least stufliness in the 
atmosphere. Mildew rarely attacks healthy, 
vigorous, well-managed Vines. It is when the 
roots are out of condition from deep rooting in 
unsuitable soil that mildew becomes во 
troublesome, and when this state is reached 
the best remedy is to begin with the roots, and 

lace them under favourable conditions for 
wealthy root action. Where the roots are 
healthy and well-nourished the inside manage- 
ment must be very bad indeed if the Grapes 
fail. 

Strawberries for forcing. — These 
should now be placed in the fruiting pots. For 
early work everybody appears to run upon 
Royal Sovereign. The drainage should be 
free and the compost should be two thirds 
of the best loam available, heavy rather than 
light, and the remaining third may consist of 
very old manure with a dash of soot, bone- meal, 
and wood-ashes. 'The potting should be firm 
and space enough left at the top for watering. 


Window gardening.—Place all non- 
effective plants outside now, but do not neglect 
them, as after their outing they may be useful 
again. Pot off Cinerarias, Primulas, and 
Cyclamen. These will do outside now in the 
shade whilst making growth. 

Outdoor garden.—Carnations may be 
layered now, first surrounding each plant with 
a layer of gritty compost, into which the layers 
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will be pegged. This compost must be kept 
moist, if rain does not come, till the layers are 
rooted. We want strong early layers for put- 
ting out in October, and the watering must 
have attention. It is usual to propagate Pinks 
by pipings or cuttings, but anything very 
boire may be layered, as the work is more 
certain in its result, though a good propagator 
generally has a good strike of Pinks under 

andlights on the shady side of a low wall or 
fence. The heat is beginning to tell injuriously 
upon some flowering plants in gardens where 
the manure and labour supply have been kept 
down too much. The best time to provide for 
a dry season is in winter, when extra labour 
can be had cheaply to deepen the beds for 
Roses, Hollyhocks, Dahlias, etc. The shallow 
cultivators are now feeling the pinch of 
drought in some districts, and the remedy is 
not always watering. Deepen the working of 
the land and put manure into it, and in summer 
stir all the surface with the hoe once a week, 
and let the water-pots rest, except in the case 
of transplanted stuff or sowing seeds. 


Fruit garden.—lí there is а liquid- 
manure tank or a cesspool from the house 
drains, dilute the sewage or liquid-manure, and 

ive it freely to the heavily-laden Apple-trees. 

his might have been avoided if the trees had 
been top-dressed. Help of some kind must be 
given, and where the trees are of a manage- 
able size, if the crop is very heavy, the fruit 
should be thinned, but a mulch of manure and 
a soaking of water will be useful now. There 
are not so many insects on Plums as I have seen 
at this season, but in some gardens the trees 
have a starved look and are infested with red- 
spider and thrip, and spraying has been neces- 
sary. Fruit-growers are becoming awake to 
the value of spraying with clean water where 
an insecticide is not always necessary. When 
Twas an apprentice in the garden more spray- 
ing with water and soap was done than is 
common now. Theold race of garden labourers 
has passed away, and the new men neither 
work as many Ае nor work as fast, and 
gardening being a luxury, it suffers in bad times 
when the income and other taxes are heavy. 
Country gardeners are feeling this more than 
townsmen. 


Vegetable garden. —The present bright, 
hot weather is making it rather difficult for 
the gardener who, from causes beyond his 
control, has not been able to trench and deepen 
his land. 'Theonly chance a shallow cultivator 
has in a dry time is to mulch heavily with good 
manure, then a soaking of water sometimes 
will keep things fairly comfortable. Watering 
without mulching only brings roots to the 
surface, where they are alternately parboiled 
and wasted. This is the time when Cabbage 
seeds are sown, but it is useless to sow in the 
hot, dry soil. Thoroughly moisten the land 
the previous koci sow early in the morning 
following, and shade till germination takes 
place, and probably a change may come in the 
weather, when the shade is removed. A very 
effective way of shading seed-beds is to cut 
branches from the trees and thrust into the 
bed in an upright ition. By the time the 
leaves fall the shade will no longer 
required, and the defoliation, being a gradual 
one, will be more suitable than a permanent 
shade. Mushroom-beds may still be måde in 
a shady place outside, as it is too soon yet to 
make Leds in the house. A little salt in the 
water will be айна. to beds in hearing. 
It may be necessary to change the covering of 
the beds if the material is short or damp, or 
the spawn may run outside the bed and fail to 
produce freely. In growing Celery, the bed 
&ystem answers very well where Celery is 
required in large quantities for cooking. The 
most important work just now is surface- 
stirring if mulch is not used. E. Honp4x. 


THE COMING WHEEK'S WORK 


Extracts from а Garden. Diary. 

August Ist.—Sowed Red Globe and Chirk 
Castle Blackstone Turnips. The latter is very 
hardy and stands the winter better than any 
other variety, and though it does not grow 
large the flavour is very good. Every spare 
moment is given up to surface stirring among 
the crops. A wooden rake has been used to 


























wall trees. 
heavy have heen thinned, removing the small 
and badly-shaped examples. 
doing 


are still being potted for forcing. 
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ress down the necks of spring-sown Onions. 


The Onions sown in boxes and planted out in 
April are now being pulled up and laid out 
thinly to harvest, and are a heavy crop. 


August 9nd.—Made a further sowing of 


Cabbages for spring. Farthed-up Celery, and 
drew earth up to the stems of Brussels Sprouts 
and other winter greens. 
kinds for drving, and gathered vegetables for 
pickling. 
required to blanch. 
budded standard Briers. 
Hydrangeas. Tomatoes, and Cucumbers in 
house are looked over frequently to thin growth 
and tie. 


Cut Herbs of various 


Endive and Lettuces are tied up as 
Layered Carnations, and 
Put in cuttings of 


August Srd.—Commenced summer pruning 
The fruit when the crops are 


We are still 
some spraying with insecticides. 
Potatoes also are being sprayed, though up to 

as 


the present we have seen no disease, thoug 
we only grow early and second-early yarieties 


we do not have much disease. Strawberries 
Enough 
runners have been secured for this purpose and 


also for planting. 


August. 4th.—All late Cherries and other 
fruits intended to hang as long as possible are 
netted. to keep off birds. Bottles have been 
partly filled with beer and sugar and hung up 
near fruit-trees where wasps are likely to be 
present to attract them. Inside fruit borders 
are kept reasonably moist. Sowed Brompton 
and Intermediate Stocks. Pricked out Wall- 
flowers and various other hardy plants raised 
from seeds. All spare liquid-manure is now 
used for fruit-trees and Asparagus rows. 

August 5th.—Beds and borders of Violas 
which have been drawn out a little by the heat 
have been mulched with gon compost, and 
the shoots pegged down. e shall get a good 
late bloom and plenty of young plants for early 
flowering. Dahlias and Hollyhocks have been 
mulched, and are watered when necessary, but 
we do surprisingly little watering, preferring 
to put the labour into the land in increasing its 
workable depth. Pelargoniums have been cut 
down, and the best of the cuttings inserted 
round the sides of 5-inch pots. 

August 6th.— Peaches are gathered before 
they are quite ripe. Nothing is permitted to 
fall, and as the fruits are packed and sent 
away by rail this early gathering is a neces- 
sity. Outside painting is now being done, and 
the inside also, where the houses can 
cleared, will have attention this month. 
Mushroom-beds outside are freely watered ; 
half an ounce of salt to the gallon of water is a 
good stimulant. All water is exposed to the 
sun for some hours before using it. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Verbal notice to quit.—1 own a field, which I let 
in allotments. When an allotment is given up it is always 
done by verbal notice. Can I give a tenant a verbal notice 
to quit in the same way ?—A. S. 

[Yes, a verbal notice may bo given by either 
a landlord or а tenant, but verbal notices are 
not to be advised on account of the difficulty 
of proving that they have been given if either 
party denies the fact. There is nothing to 
prevent you from giving and receiving verbal 
notices, but it will be best for you to give only 
written notices, and it would be wise, when 
a tenant gives you notice, to tret him to sign a 
written one, if you can induce him to do so.— 
К, C. T.] 


Fight about a garden fence (R. F.). 
—The Walnut-tree growing in the fence will 
belong to the person to whom the fence belongs. 
You do not say whether you are tenants or 
owners of the soil, but if you are only tenants 
you had best refer the dispute about the tree 
to your landlord. If you are owners, reference 
to the deeds of conveyance vill prooably show 
to whom the tree aud fence belong. If the 
ownership cannot be determined in this way, 
then it must be determined by reference to acts 
of ownership in the past; but if it can be 
shown that the fence was erected by one of you 
(or by his predecessor in title) and no one has 
since exercised rights of ownership, the fence 
will presumably belong to the person who 
erected it or his successor in title. It may, of 
course, be the common property of you both, 


be | acts as a slight purgative, 
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but the information you give affords no indica 
tion whatever as to ownership. If the fenc 
and tree do belong to your neighbour, his so 
had a right to prevent your son from inter 
fering with the tree and to use as much fora 
for this purpose as was really necessary. If | 
did not belong to your neighbour his son | 
guilty of trespass and assault, and your so 
may either bring an action to recover damage 
from him or may take proceedings for assuul 
in the police-court.—K. C. T. 

Notice to quit.—For eight years I have ocupa 
the house in which I live, and have paid rent quarter! 
Last September mv landlord sold the property, and ha 
mea quarter's notice to leave. The new landlord rei; 
the rent due in December, and told me he did not wid ıı 
to leave, and I stayed on, and іп Maren paid him thers 
then due, He has now written informing me hi] 
expect the late landlord's notice to stand good, andis | 
am to get out as soon as possible, I have tolik | 
require a quarters notice. What is my posi - 
J. A. B. 

[The position is this: Your late landlorl 
notice expired at Christmas last, and is nov: 
no avail whatever. What then passed betws, 
you and the new landlord amounted to а г 
letting of the house to you upon the same tem 
as before, and you are at the least entitlel 
а quarters notice, and you cannot be c 
pelled to quit without such a notice being tr 
served upon you. "There is a further ques: 
—whether the notice must not be given s 
to expire with the end of the year oí! 
tenancy? But as to this the information ji 
pe is insufficient for me to form an opino 

can only say that you are entitled іо nii 
from your new landlord exactly tle sm 
notice as you would have been antitlel i 
receive if the place had not been soll, an 
until such a notice is given and has rın i 
course, you cannot be compelled to qui 
K. C. T.] 





BIRDS. 


Canary with rough pluma 
(Feathers).—This may -arise from an imta 
condition of the skin or the presence of parast, 
іп the cage, while it is often associated Wi 
indigestion. Irritability of the skin i 
quently brought about from the bird being ke 
in an over-heated atmosphere. It would 
well to put your bird on the usual die: 
Canary-seed and Rape. The smaller ixi ' 
Rape of a purple or reddish hue is the be 
being of a cooling quality. You mi al 
supply a small quantity of Lettuce-see!. Th 
and would ass 
carrying off алу ill humour your bird may ba 
contracted. Ifthere be any suspicion of in 
in the cago it should be scalded in bii 
water, and, when dry, be well painted ins 
with Fir-tree-oil. The few crumbsof bread wo 
do no harm; in fact, you might give 0 
Canary a little bread and milk now and th 
Nothing tends to keep cage birds in hea 
more than cuttle-fish-bone.—S. S. G. 





POULTRY. 


Food for young Turkeys (4 
Beveridge).— At about eight or ten weeks Is! 
most critical period in the lives of yo 
Turkeys. They then cease to bechicks, u 
are known as Turkey poults. At this tir 
the distinctive characteristics of the wales 
female are fairly established, and their ic 
should be made more nourishing and intr , 
in quantity. A liberal allowance of veget?” 
food should now be given, as Nettles, (в, 
Onions, Turnip-tops, and other greens 
These should be boiled and mixed with Bark 
meal or Oatmeal. With this diet may € 2^ 
Oats, Barley, Buckwheat, and Sunflower se 
the last in small quantities. After this pè" 
they become quite hardy and аге able to t 
care of themselves, although it is advisable 
keep them from rain and cold, so as not to 
their hardiness too suddenly. Turkeys 37 
rambling habit, delighting to wander ın se 
of insects, green herbage, Beechmast, bern! 
and so forth, and will thrive upon these thin 
provided the land over which they wander 
warm and dry. The process of fatten 
should commence when they are about 
months old. They take longer to becom 
for market than do fowls. The secre, 
obtaining fine birds is to feed them abundan 
from their Firth. —S. S. б. 
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BOOKS. 


Smith's Chrysanthemum Manual. 
—This is a little cultural treatise, written by 


Elmer D. Smith, formerl 
Intended, of course, 


American N.C.S. 


secretary to the 
for 


transatlantic growers, where differences of 
climate necessitate difference of culture, this 


little book, neatly prin 


ted, with several illus- 


trations in black and white, will no doubt be 


useful to those growers 


want of a reliable guide. 


tas given his undivi 


in America who are in 
Mr. Elmer D. Smith 
ded attention to the 


popular flower for upwards of twenty years, 


sd has known what it 


is to test all the leading 


novelties, either of American or foreign origin, 


during that time, 


The work is published by 


his irm, Nathan Smith and Son, of Adrian, 


Mich., U.S.A. 





CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gisoasina free of charge if correspondents follow these 
тиз: АЦ communications should be clearly and concisely 
vniten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
tv Eorron of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 


london, B.C. 


Letters on business should be sent to the 


PrusneR, The name and address of the sender are 


required in addition to any 


designation he may desire to 


kwin the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
cach ould be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 


than three queries should be sent at a time. 


ёш bear in mind 


Correspon- 
that, as GARDENING has to be 


ont lo press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 


aleays be replied to in the 
the receipt of their commu 
queris by post. 


issue immediately following 
nication. We do not reply tc 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
taming frut should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 


greatly assist in its determination. 


We have received 


from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 


fer aming, these in many 


cases being unripe and other- 


— wie poor, The diference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
pamens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 


\ 


D 
i 


lo name y 
{м alow directions are 


y four varieties at a time, and these only when 
observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Moss on soil in pots (Tyro)—You cannot, kill the 


Moss on the surface soil. without injuring the planta. 


you Were wW stir the surface occasionally, Moss would not 
grow. із very strange that although we cultivate the 
šil in the open air, few people consider it necessary іп the 
case ûl plants grown in pots. Where pans or pots are full 
‘of seedlings, you will have to wait until all appear, so that 


Jou can prick them off. 


Gathering Helichrysums (R. Appleby ),—The 
lowers must be gathered on a dry day, and when the sun 


is shining, Then hang them 
bunches їп a sunny window, 


up, head downwards, in small 
or any warm, dry place, such 


ма kitchen, until the stalks are stiff and hard. If treated 
thus the blossoms, instead of closing, open slightly after 
tiny gathered, во that this should be done when they 


W little more than half expanded. 


It is best to pick 


Ө in various stages, yet never when fully open. 


1 


lily order. It comes from 


Crimson Satin-flower (Breevortia) (S. M. F.).— 
coccinea is a beautiful bulbous plant belonging to the 


California. The flowers grow 


stems 1] feet to 2 feet high, are tubular, and of a deep 


irmeon-red, the lips a vivid green. 


It succeeds best in a 


friable loam. Plant in October, and the roots may remain 
undisturbed for several years. Not less than three bulbs 


iuli be grouped together. 


An Osier rod in the middle 


9 the group will support. the fragile stems. 


on (C. F. K.).—Your 


If the plant is 


lants. 
the delicate kinds, will give 
а day's hot sunshine after a 
found the best remedy is to 


enerally want of 
arly in April is 
They should be strong 


1)anure 1 foot or more 


Echeverias (T. M.).—The offsets 


are taken off they should be 
ng pene a few days, so that 
ve time to dry up a little : 


1 Holyhock leaves, fu 
tolyhocks have, unfortunately, been attacked by the 
which has been so destructive of late years to these 
fants, and for which no real remedy has yet been found. 
ck of and burn all the infested leaves, spraying the 
Plants afterwards with Bordeaux-mixture once a week 
there is any sign of the disease. 
‘wily attacked, as іп the case of the leaves sent, the best 
Wy will be to pull it up and burn it. Hollyhocks like a 
ned, well-manured soil and plenty of water in dry 
meee and Calceolarias dying (R. В. C.).— 
Ву no means uncommon with these 
Pases, especially some of 
А aa the шйрепсе of 
riod. We have 
ме ud. keep the plants watered when the weather 
atinnes dry. With Calceolarias it is 
к. late-planted ones often die. 
E tk a. to Le hese out, 
s ve not n long in pots, and if planted in 
wi worked soil with plenty el goad n С 
^* the plants there will be few losses. 
,P'epagatin 
vin these succulent plants strike root best in the spring 
‘the year, and after they 
loved to lie on the potti 
wit vucenlent fleshy stems 


and 


they should be put singly into small pots, filled with 
hil and. loam, in a slightly moist condition. They 


од be placed in a house with a temperature of about 


b deta. or 

they will 
hull of roots 
“larger size, 

at all stages 


the offsets can 


Roses fi 
cite BANE ыо. 


net's Seedling, Aglaia, 


60 degs ; but they should not be kept close, or 
probably rot off. As soon as the little pots are 


be potted on into others of 


A compost, of loam and sand suits them well 
of their existence. 


Skelmersdine).—You would 
such as Félicite-Perpetue, 
and Crimson Rambler, very 











suitable to form.a hedge. You could also use some of Lord 
Penzance's Sweet Briers, which answer well for the same 
purpose, To give variety, you could plant Cotoneaster 
Simonsi and Forsythia suspensa among the Roses. By 
growing the Sweet Briers you have beautiful blossoms in 
summer, scented foliage and showy fruit in autumn, Set 
the bushes out at about 2 feet apart, and do not prune the 
first year, but the following cut out one or two growths on 
each plant to thicken the base of the hedge. Although 
these Roses will reach a great height, they may be pruned 
back to any height desired, and, by tying the growths 
horizontally, we get flowers all along the shoot. 


Sweet-scented autumn blooming Roses 
(Alfred Tormey).—Ot the kinds you name, Baroness 
Rothschild and Merveille de Lyon are practically scentless. 
As to being autumn bloomers, they all yield a few blossoms 
in the autumn, but are not nearly so free at that season of 
the year as the Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Monthly 
Roses. А few good sweet-scented autumnals аге 
—La France, Augustine Guinoisseau, Liberty, Furben 
Konigen, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Princess 
Bonnie, Viscountess Folkestone, Papa Lambert, Marquise 
Litta, Mme. Jules Grolez, Gladys Harkness, , Exquisite, 
Aurora, and Countess of Pembroke. 


Cluster Roses with scorched buds (Greenheys). 
—We do not believe your Roses are attacked by any 
disease, but in our opinion the plants have been syringed 
with some chemical, or they have been operated upon too 
late in the morning, and thus the sun hasinjured the buds 
when wet. Or the cause may arise from too much mois- 
ture at the root, The plants have certainly had a very bad 
attack of aphis. We have known Roses to be injured 
something in the way yours are by these pests sucking the 
juices from the buds, which action, followed by such 
excessive heat as we have just experienced, has completely 
burnt the buds. Great care is necessary when spraying 
with the various solutions recommended. An abundance 
of cold water applied to the foliage in the evening can do 
no harm, and it 1s often the means of cleansing the plants 
of aphis more effectually than all the insecticides. 

Romneya Coulteri (J. B.)— This does best on 
warm, loamy soils, and we see no reason whatever why you 
should not try it in your district (Galloway) against a wall 
with a south aspect. In the winter mulch over the roots 
with some light, porous material, such as Pine needles or 
rough Cocoa-fibre. You can place over the branches 
during very severe weather a mat or such-like, but it 
should be removed directly the weather breaks. A great 
point in the culture of this is to get healthy plantsin pots, 
such as yours are, planting in April, and disturbing the 
roots as little as possible. Prepare a station for it as 
follows : Take out a hole 2 fect deep and wide and fill in 
with loam, leaf.soil, the latter half-decayed, in equal 
parts. Plenty of sharp sand, a little old mortar-rubbish, 
and some old manure may also he added and mixed 
together. See to it also that the drainage is good. 

Hardy plants in a bed neara 5 feet high 
wall (W. S. A.).—We are of opinion if you desire to hide 
the wall with the above, that in a or border 2 feet 
wide you have but room for one row of plants. You may, 
of course, cover the wall with Ivy or other climbers, and 
plant, dwarfer things іп the bed. For example, you could, 
against the wall, plant Clematis Jackmani and C. Henryi, 
two plants of each, with a free-growing Rose like W. A. 
Richardson or Aimée Vibert, and allowing the two to grow 
together, obtain a very good result permanently. Then, 
in front, you can plant Gaillardias, Geum, Flag Irises, 
Darwin, pallida, and Mme. Chereau, Madonna, Orange 
and Tiger Lilies, white Phlox Mrs. Jenkins, red Phlox 
Etna, Heuchera sanguinea, Anemone japonica alha, 
Alstreemeria aurea, with Campanula pumila, С. p. alba, 
Alyssum, and Aubrietias along the front margin. All of 
these are perennial and quite hardy. You could, of course, 
hide the wall for the summer by planting Sweet Peas, or 
even the Perennial Pea (Lathyrus latifolius), and given a 
trellis to ramble on, these would be very effective. 


Increasing the Phyllocactus (J. T., Cornwall). 
—The Phyllocactus can be propagated hy means of 
cuttings, and the present is a good time for carrying out 
this operation. Shoots of about 6 inches in length make 
the most suitable cuttings, and these should be taken off 
just ata joint. If you have three or four cuttings, the 
better way will be to take a clean pot 5 inches in diameter 
and put some broken crocks in the bottom to one-third of 
its depth, then fill it up with a compost of two parts loam 
to one part each of sand and brick rubble broken small. 
Into this insert the cuttings at equal distances around the 
edge of the pot, then make the soil firm, give some water 
to settle all in its place, and stand in a good, light position 
in the greenhouse. Enough water must be given to keep 
the soil slightly moist, but no more ; indeed, during the 
winter very little will be required. The cuttings will root 
in about a couple of months, but the better way will be to 
allow them to stand in the same pot till next spring, when 
they may be potted off singly, using the same kind of 
compost as that recomended for the cuttings. 


Yellow Hybrid Tea (S. M. S.).—There are many 
individuals who would like to know the name of “а good 
yellow Hybrid Tea, same habit as Marquise de Salisbury, 
but whose flowers do not droop.” Such a kind has yet to 
be raised. In my opinion Mme. Ravary is as near an 
approach to the desired kind as is possible to name, but 
here we have not a yellow, but an apricot colour shading 
to chamois-yellow as the flowers expand. The growths are 
borne erect, but the blossoms droop a little. Among the 
Tea Roses, a good vellow garden Rose is Mme. Chedanne 
Guinnoisseau. Billiard et Barré is unquestionably a grand 
yellow, but not во compact in growth, and not so free- 
flowering as the last named. Another fine kind is Prince 
Theodore Galitzine. It isa good grower and a grand colour. 
It is a good plan to purchase a selection of golden Roses, 
one plant of a kind, then select such variety as conforms 
most to the desired habit. Thin out the weakly growths 
of the Rambler Rose, and spread out those left so as to 
allow the sun and air access to ripen the wood. 


The Transvaal Daisy (Gerbera Jamesoni) 
(A. В. C.).—This handsome plant is а true perennial, but 
it is doubtful whether it would prove hardy in your dis- 
trict—at any rate, only given the most favoured conditions 
and with ample protection. It is a native of the Cape, and 
is known as the “Transvaal Daisy." In some gardens, 
around the south coast, for example, the plant stands out 
quite well, and though quite deciduous springs up each 
year with renewed vigour, In one or two instances the 





plant goes on all right when planted against a south-west 
wall in the midlands. If you do try it in the open air, 
provide a deep bed of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, about 
equal parts, with plenty of sharp sand intermixed. Old 
mortar or charcoal, or both, may also he added with 
advantage. Protect the crown in winter by litter and a 
small handlight while the plant is young, so as to keep off 
all the wet. The plant starts rather late in spring. The 
flowers are single, large, and orange-red in colour, and 
when the plant does well it is a fine showy thing. 1t is 
generally recommended for pot culture, and you will be 
wise Lo treat it in that way if you have it. Employ alittle 
peat with the soil. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Wistaria (4. Tompkins).—A vigorous- 
growing subject. Pruning should be done in this manner : 
Soon after midsummer all the young shoots on the main 
or leading stems should be pinched back to within a foot 
or so of the main stem, in order to check the exuberant 
growth. These shoots will again break into growth from 
the buds just behind where the shoot was stopped, and 
after growing a few inches they should be again pinched. 
This will tend towards the formation of flower spurs at the 
base of the shoot first shortened. The following spring 
these shoots may be cut back to within five or six eyes of 
the main stem, and the young shoots treated as ahove 
detailed. In this way the plant can be kept tidy, and yet 
furnish a good display of bloom. Leave the Thorn alone, 
and do not prune in any way. The non-flowering is, no 
doubt, due to the unwise clipping whieh you mention. 


FRUIT. 


Grapes colouring (А. S. Beveridge ).—Over-crop- 
ping the Vines is a very common cause of Grapes not 
colouring properly. During colouring the hot-water pipes 
should be kept warm to maintain a buoyant atmosphere 
both night and day. The ventilators at the top of the 
house should always be open a little to enable impure air 
to escape and to admit fresh, causing a free circulation, 
opening the front ventilators a little on favourable occa- 
sions also. Examine the borders to make sure that the 
roots do not suffer from want of water. If the soil is too 
dry the roots cannot feed the Vines to enable the berries 
to colour properly, We hope to deal with this subject in 
an early issue. 

Unfruitful standard Cherry-tree (N.).—Pro- 
bably the Cherry-tree in question is of a worthless kind. 
If, so, any trouble spent on its renovation would be 
wasted ; it would be better to destroy it and plant another 
variety. If, however, you can ascertain that it is of a 
good kind, then try the effect of root-pruning. Dig a 
trench 2 feet wide around it, several feet trom the stem of 
the tree, and to a depth of about 3 feet. Cut off all roots 
found therein, and fill up the trench again with a good 
fresh turfy loam, laying all over the soil near the tree a 
thick mulching of decayed manure. This will induce the 
formation of fibrous roots, and may bring about a state of 
fruitfulness, if the kind is of any value. If the branches 
of the tree have become very thick, thin them out a little 
when the leaves have fallen off. 


Summer pruning standard Apples (T. С. 5). 
—It is getting late now for summer pruning, because the 
wood is, or ought to be, ripening fast. "This description of 
pruning is best performed with the thumb and finger when 
the shoots are soft. Standard Apples, however, do not 
require much of it at any time. The side shoots on the 
main branches, if becoming overerowded, should be 
pinched back to 3 inches or 4 inches from the base early in 
the growing season, and the terminal ones had better be 
allowed to grow at will unless some of them are taking an 
undue lead, and are destroying the shape and balance of 
the tree. If any of the terminal shoots require cutting 
back, do it at the winter pruning, not now. 

Mildew on Strawberries ( Amateur ).—Mildew 
on Strawberries is specially a trouble in wet, dull weather. 
Even fruits grown in glasshouses and in warmth some- 
times suffer much from mildew if the atmosphere of the 
house be kept close, damp, and stuffy. Some varieties are 
more liable to mildew than others, and British Queen їн 
one. It is also one of the most uncertain varieties we 
have, doing well in a few places, but very indifferently in 
many gardens. Such varieties as Royal Sovereign, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and Latest of All are much more reliable 
growers and fruiters. As you have runners from the bed 
rooted into pots, we should advise their removal so soon 
as rooted, and being liberally dusted with sulphur, as that 
would probably destroy any mildew spores lett on them. 
Bury deep down a good dressing of manure where the new 
bed is to be, and, after that is settled down, and just 
before planting, give a liberal dressing of lime. 

Strawberries in barrels (J. L. C. Acton).—Get 
some strong runners layered into small pots so soon as 
they are ready for such layering. Foran ordinary barrel 
from twenty-four to thirty plants may be required. It is 
important for the purpose of the experiment that .the 
runners be strong and such as will carry flowers and fruit, 
the following season, The barrel should be bound with 
iron hoops, and be some 3 feet in height. If a paraffin 
tub the head should be removed, then some shavings or 
straw put into it and set on fire. That will blaze up, and 
in about three minutes burn out the oil in the wood. 
Then, to put the fire out, turn the barrel over on to its 
top. Sweep it well out and bore several large holes in the 
bottom. Also cut in the sides round, at 12, 18, 24, and 30 
inches from the ground, holes 2} inches broad and 9 inches 
apart. Then invert the tub, put into the bottom coarse 
rubble, fill upto the first ring of holes, plant the Straw- 
berries, fill up to the next ring and plant, and so on. You 
must replant the barrels every season, as the plants will 
not fruit a second time. The plants will want very little 
water during the winter ; in fact, they are better without 
it. Care must be taken that they are well attended to 
with water when the plants are in vigorous growth and 
fruiting. Royal Sovereign is a good variety to grow in 
barrels. This niode of culture we do not advise. 


VEGETABLES. 


Soot as manure (W. A. J.).—The fresher the 
liquid made from soot or any other manure where it is 
immediately dissolved the better it is. No doubt the 
mixing of soot with hot water is a good way of preparing 
this stimulant, yet there must be some blocking of the 
pores of the soil by settlenient of solid matter. А better 
method of employing soot in liquid form is to place 
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1 bushel of soot in a һар, sinking the bag under water in 
&tub. This quantity will last for three weeks or more. 
Fill the tub as required with water. ` The goodness of the 
soot, so to speak, is absorbed through the bag without 
having the solid. 

Planting Watercresses (Н. B.).—You ought to, 
first of all, clear the stream of all weeds or any deposit. 
You can purchase cuttings anywhere, even from a street 
basket. Dibble those into the soil at the bottom firmly, 
but, before doing that, it may be well to dam back the 
water for a time to enable the planting to be done. You 
can also sow seed in pans in a frame, and thus raise plants 
which you can plant out. When you have finished plant- 
ing, allow the water to flow in from the dam very gently 
until the proper level is reached. Put the plants іп at 
from 6 inches to 9 inches apart ; they soon become rooted. 
You will have to replant yearly, the old plants being 
cleared out. An occasional dressing of guano will do good 
when the water is shut off for two or three days. 


Successional crops (F. € ).—As to crops to follow 
Peas, Potatoes, and others vegetables removed early, 
late-sown dwarf Kidney Beans, Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, 
July-sown Carrots, Cabbage plants for autumn eutting, 
more Lettuce, Celery, August-sown Winter Onions, 
planted-out white Broccoli, Kale, Savoys, Coleworts, 
Winter Spinach, white Turnips, and Winter Radishes are 
all crops that may be sown or planted in succession after 
the crops you name have been removed. But whether the 
ground needs manuring or not must depend on whether 
well manured for previous crops, also as to its general 
treatment, for some years past. Winter crops, as a rule, 
except Onions and Celery, do not require «o much manure 
as summer crops do. At what depth has the ground been 
worked ? Has it heen merely shallow-dug or been trenched 
2 feet deep? These are matters on which we should like 
to be informed. Do not save any of these too-early- 
ripened Potatoes for seed. 


SHORT REPLIHS. 

Rosebuds.—See reply to ‘ Japonica,” re “ Roses with 
green centres,” in our issue of June 18, p. 207.— Wanted 
to Know,—Not a gardening question.— Kalome.—You 
should consult a timber merchant in your neighbourhood. 
— Oakjield.—No, Pears will not do in such a position. 
You could try a Peach or a Nectarine, or a Fig-tree, any 
of which would succeed. —— Simonside.—It would be 
better to pick most of the flowers off the first усаг, so as 
to allow the plants to become thoroughly established. Of 
course, you can leave a few blooms to open to make sure 
that the Roses are true to name. Asparagus. —No crop 
of any kind ought to share the Asparagus-bed. The 
Asparagus ought to receive every attention in the way of 
feeding to strengthen the crowns for next year's crop, — 
Elsie, —We quite understand your query. If we remember 
rightly, your Asparagus had been planted four years, and 
it would not be suitable for transplanting, but would just 
answer for forcing. You will have to get younger plants if 
you wish to make a fresh plantation.—K. C. L.—The 
disease is evidently some fungus. Syringe with a solution 
of sulphur and soft-soap.— А. B. C.—Write to the secre- 
tary, Royal Horticultural Society, 117, Victoria-street, 
London, S. W. —— K irksta/l. —1, Yes, Daffodils will do well 
in the position you mention ; 2, Try Reine Marie Henriette 
or Reine Olga de Wurtemburg.— —M rs. Whitley.—1t may 
be that the soil is dry and exhausted, seeing that, as you 
вау, the hedge is a very old опе. Try what a good soaking 
of water and a heavy mulch of manure will do.— E. M.— 
See reply to “ A. du Boulay,” re '* Crimson Rambler with 
mildewed buds,” in our issue of July 16, p. 257.—— 
E. E. L. F.—Aypply to Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt.——C. A.—Sorry to say the birds 
were much too vinee qe for us to be able to deal in any 
way with them.——J. F. S.—2, Plant them on a north 
wall; 3, Yes, and a damp position, too, is necessary ; 4, 
Yes, spread on the surface, but it must not be dug in, 
otherwise you destroy the surface roots.——4. R. C.—See 
article in this issue re ** Shrubs under trees," p. 232. ——— 
Mary Legard.— Your Hollyhocks have been attacked by 
the disease which has destroyed so many plants in recent 


years See reply to “С. Е. K.," p. 285. 

















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

AF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent a! 
one time. 

Names of plants.—Harriet Youngman.--1, The 
deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distichum); 2, The Bladder 
Senna (Colutea arborescens).—— E. Hudson. —We do not 
undertake to name florist's flowers.——K. С. L.—1, Cam- 
panula ciespitoga alba (syn. C. pumila alba); 2, С. cies- 
nne (syn. C. pumila).——F. T. P.—Pancratium sp. Is 

t from the open air or from indoors ?—— Kirkland.—1, The 
Ragwort Senecio (Senecio Jacobwa); 2, Lysimachia vul- 
aris; 3, Lychnis Viscaria ; 4, Specimen insufficient. — — 

"icus,—1, Phlebodium aureum ; 2, Aspidium capense ; 3, 
Dictyogramma japonica tessellata; 4, Asplenium vivipa- 
rum; 5, Cheilanthes hirta Ellisiana.— — 0. B. W.—We can- 
not undertake to name Roses.——C. Smith —We cannot 
undertake to name Potatoes, —T'yro.—Quite impossible 
to name from such a withered scrap.—— Robt. Greening.— 
Epilobium angustifolium.——Arundale.—1, Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus; 2, Campanula rotundifolia; 3, Galega 
officinalis alba ; 4, Aconitum Lycoctonum.—WwMrs, Hill 

"oller.—Spirea japonica.— Miss ` Bland.—Kindly send 
specimen in flower. 

Names of fruits.—J. F. S.—Cannot name fruit from 
such poor unripe specimens as you send. 








Catalogues received.—H. Van den Haag, 56, Pyr- 
land-road, Highbury New Park.—Catalogue of Dutch 
Bulbs ——Jas. Douglas. Edenside, Great Bookham.—List 
of Carnations, Picotees, Auriculas, and Choice Daffodils. 





Lime from acetylene gas.—Will you kindl у 
inform me as to what use the lime from an acetylene gas 
plant can be put in the garden, as I have a large quantity 

y те ?—Pracu, Pooley Bridge, Ulawater, Penrith, — ' 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


August 2.—Dudley Horticultural Society (3 days). 

р 3.— Great Marlow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

6.—Crewe Memorial Cottage Hospital Annual 
Féte and Flower Show. 

9.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

10.—Bishop Stortford Horticultural Society's 








Show; Hastings, St. Leonards, and Dis- 
trict ; Rugby 1 District Fruit, Flower, 
and Vegetable Show; Bridgend and Dis- 


trict Horticultural Society. 

11.—Taunton Dene Horticultural Society. 

13.—5һећеіа Horticultural Society ; Haslington 
and District Horticultural Society. 

16.—Exmouth Horticultural  Society's 
(2 days). 

17.—Shropshire Horticultural Society at Shrews- 
bury (2 days); Amlwch Horticultural 
Society ; Burwash Horticultural Society. 

18.—Aberdeen Horticultural Society’s Show 
(3 days); Kingsbridge and District Horti- 
cultural Society. | 

19.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 
- Show at Exeter ; Flamborough and District 
Horticultural Society. 

20.—Small Heath Horticultural Society. 

22.—Warkworth Horticultural Society. 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
Royal Oxford Horticultural Societ y's Show ; 
Brighton Horticultural Society's Show 
(2 days). | 

24.—Harpenden Horticultural Society's Show ; Col- 
wyn Bay and District Hort. Society ; South 
Manchester Horticultural Society. 

31.—Reading Horticultural Society’s Show; Bath 
Floral Féte. 


Show 


” 


September 


2.—National Dahlia Society at Crystal Palace. 
6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 
7.—Hull Horticultural Association (2 days). 
14.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
Show, Edinburgh (2 days). 
20.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 
National Rose Society’s Autumn Show. 
October 5.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (2 days). 
12.— Royal Botanic. 
со Bice Chrysanthemum Society Show (2 
ays). 
November 1.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show (2 
days); Brighton Chrys. Show (2 days). 
2.—N.C.s. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days); 
Southampton Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Chrvsan- 
themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 
8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Col 
chester Chrysanthemum Society ; Forest 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 
4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Hinck- 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 
5.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum. Show ; 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 
8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (> days). 
We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 
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DÜSSELDORF 
INTERNATIONAL FINE ART 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


May 1st to October 23rd, 1904. 


A feast of interest to all lovers of Art, Horticulture, and 
Beautiful Scenery, on the borders of the Rhine. Rodin, 
Bartholome and Menzel Exhibition. 

‚ Fuil information free of charge on application to MESSRS. 
Н. DAWSON & CO., 34, Norfolk-street, London, М.О. 


ENTS ! TENTS ! !— Army bell shape, 40 ft. 

in circumference, complete, with pole, mallet, pegs, and 

bag, 30s, Square Garden Tents, 6 by 6ft., no centre pole, 33s. 

LAWN MOWERS.—10", 13s. 9d.; 12", 17s. 9d. 

Garden Hose, 5 in., 14s. 6d. for 60 ft. All sizes kept. 

Illustrated Lists free, —E. B. HAWTHORN & CO., London 
Works, Reading. 


RMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS !! 
—4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; very best leather 
soles; will send one pair, any size, post free for 5s. 6d. Cash 
returned if not approved of.—H. J. GASSON, Government. 
Contractor, Куе ___ ا ا‎ ысы аре» 
ENTS! TENTS !!—Suitable for Gardens, 
Cricket, or Camping-out Purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, Pegs, Poles, Mallet, ов Coup RUP wath Tent. 
Bag included) These Tents ar ‚ and have only been 
used a little by His Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 
each. | will send one complete for 30s. Price List Marquees 
post free from- Н. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
ETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 
useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 

line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7&. 6d., 
carriage paid. I do not require payment till you have received 
and approved of the netting. fron standards for same, 
9 ft. long. Is. each.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 3 
GENTLEMAN can with every confidence 
recommend advertiser as being thoroughly competent 

to take charge of small estate. Knows his work well all 
round, garden, land, and stock. First-class references as to 
ability and personal character, — Apply first instance, . 
HEWITT, Post Office, Meopham, Kent. 

































CHEAP TENANTS FIXTURE GREENHOUSES, | 
H L i x NN = 


-r 


FROM£3-00. FROM £2-15-0 


ALL 21 OZ. GLASS THROUGHOUT, 
FOR OTHER SIZES & PRICES WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LST 


ro G. IH AY WARD. 


BROCKLEY ROAD.BROCHLEY. S.E, 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTYS GOVER 


HUNDREDS GENUINE TESTIMONIALS EN? 


"s AND FRUIT PROTECTOR. 
OLIVE Snc SIMPLE EFFECTIVE. 
A certain protection against Birds and Vermin Remark. 
able results testified by 1 One, post. free, Sa three [or 
7s, 6d, INGALL, PARSONS, CLIVE, & CO, Lr», 
206, Bradford-street, Birmingham. 


= BEE HIVES & 
APPLIANCES. 


CATALOGUE FREL 
“Bee Appliances, and 
How to Use Them. 
Post tree, 1s. 24. 
INOUBATOR CATALOGUE Pin. 


E. Н. TAYLOR, 
— ‘WELWYN, HERTS. 


TEE i CHALLENGE 
HOT-AIR AND HOT -WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

, ^ For OIL, CAS, or GOAL 


Double Heating Tule 
er Heating Nu 
face, Smallest Eaper 
diture of Fuel 

Price from 25 
OIL STOVES" 


ireenhonses from §% 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE 
W. POORE & CO., Mo! Water Engin ег, 439, CHEAPSIDE EC. 


;j POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 


Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
5 ry Handle Budding Knives, по 
i к. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
nt Pocket Knife, Is. Id. each ; Corn Knives, 
1s; Workmen's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
Blade, Is. 1d. The blades of all the above are made 
from the very best English crucible cast steel. Post 
free. PRICE LIST FREE. 


J.and H. R. HOUNAM, 
Ecclesall Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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15 
FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guna ® 
verted fre wernment Kafles d titted to take | 
specially bored by an improved , 
"ub penetration; unequalled tor а 
ch. | Double-barretled Bee 
loaders, from 25s, 5s. 100. Air Guns, А 
Walking-stick Guns, 12, 6d. Send З stamps for Price 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Vesey-street, Birmingham, 













gi. DESIDERATUM | 


APPARATUS as mutt 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, &0, 
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3 | Plants, hardy flowering 
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VEGETABLES. 


DEEP CULTIVATION. 


WE Ir relation to the culture of the soil, few 
QM, tings seem more difficult to impress on the 
` amateur and cottage or allotment worker than 
isthe need there is for the deep working of the 
м7 Solin the winter months. Naturally, it might 
a. beassumed that when the effects of a spell of 
we drought in the summer on the ordinary crops are 
rt Sm as may have been seen almost everywhere 
of late, such effects would prove to be far more 

ш potent as an object lesson than could any 
IN amount of oral teaching or reading on the 
y Subject. But it is so very hard indeed to move 
, togreater efforts those who are so much afraid 
V^ of manual labour. "There is no machine in the 
it world that can break up and deeply work soil 
in the wy human beings armed with spade and 

fork can do it; but the doing it means labour, 

and thus when it should be done it is neglected. 

ut Yet trenching ground for deep cultivation is 
у trenching and nothing else—so far as the 
garden is concerned, is not labour to be done, 

or desirable to he done, at this time of the year, 

i neither is it work to be done all at once. From 
, early in October till the end of March, a period 
lll of six months, the work can be done, and 
slowly. When the temperature is low hard 
manual labour is far less arduous than it is 
now, and if but a trench of 2 feet wide and as 
йер be worked daily, it is surprising how 
tan area of ground can be thus worked 
rough the winter. All soils, no matter how 

у god they may be on the surface, once were 
п Poor, sandy, chalky, .flinty, clayey, ог 
"^ other undesirable character, until, by expo- 
sure to the sun: and air and by working 
# wl manuring, they have been finally 
«+ brought into a condition of fertility. Itis only 
needful to break up the subsoils that have 
probably never been loosened or exposed to 
the air, and to add to them dressings of 
manure to render them in time just as fertile 
aaro the surface soils, and thus double the 
Productive capacity of any area of ground. 
Veo this deep working and its results 
= аф in the best private gardens and in 
nes, and almost marvel at the produc- 
tiomgobtained. In most good, large gardens 
thé soil has been from time to time trenched or 
Worked until there is fully 3 feet depth of 
fertile soil, and in such case the crops are not 
only wonderful, but they withstand drought 
| ma way of which the mere shallow cultivator 
J сап have no experience. Again, the common 
; Practice of burytug manure dressings but a few 
inches beneath the surface of the soil is wrong 

i also, as it tends to keep the roots of crops near 
‚ the surface, and in great heat and drought, 
such as we have recently experienced, roots 
soon suffer, and with them the crop is checked 
in growth and production, and suffers also. 
The aim of the cultivator with both manuring 
aud working should be to encourage roots to 
„ Ко deep, especially in the case of summer 
y Crops, as then they not only there find ample 
nutriment and moisture, but they are out of 
f the reach of the great sun heat and suffer 
| little. On the other hand, shallow-rooted 


; 





n 


crops are being withered up. Potatoes are 
flagging, tops are short and MT yellow, 
Peas cease to grow and bloom is blind, flowers 
fall from Runner Beans rather than set and 
produce pods, Cabbages are blue and hard, 
Cauliflowers stunted and heads small and poor ; 
indeed, the same features run through all crops 
where the soil is shallow worked and by no 
means deeply manured. In the fruit garden 
or in the flower garden similar distressing 
results are seen. 

In the course of an unusually wide experi- 
ence in inspecting cottage gardens and allot- 
ments, the ordinary amateur's garden being no 
better, I see here and there a first-rate garden 
or allotment carrying splendid crops, and 
seeming to defy the drought. But in every 
such case the result is found to be due to 
winter trenching. No one worker can well 
trench the whole area he has to cultivate every 
winter, neither is it desirable. If, whilst the 

round is first uncropped, the deep trenching 
iss done, it is needful to trench only one-third 
or one-fourth the area each year, only putting 
manure dressing between the upper and the 
lower spits of soil us the work proceeds, and 
later forking in a light dressing of short 
manure into the upper soil to assist the young 
crops. Such practice in time renders ground 
almost marvellously fertile. It is whilst 
drought is showing its effects that this matter 
of deep culture should be taken to heart. 

A. D. 





CARROTS. 


Lasr year we had just cause to complain of the 
ravages made by slugs among the early-sown 
crops, and this season it has been nearly as 
bad, especially the main erop sown early in 
April, the showery weather experienced just as 
the seedlings were pushing through being all 
in favour of slugs travelling about, lime having 
little effect, so soon losing its properties after 
a shower of rain. The first sowing escaped 
these depredators, owing, doubtless, to its 
being on a narrow border, апа easily attended 
to, and nice usable roots are now being daily 
pulled from there, Early Gem being the 
variety which I find as good as any for first 
sowing out-of-doors. For many years past I 
have made it a practice to sow a good sized 
piece of ground about the middle of July. 
These usually do well and give a grand lot of 
roots for winter and late spring supply, holding 
out until the frame varieties come in towards 
the end of April. A plot of ground that has 
carried early Potatoes or Peas, without further 
manuring, except u scattering of lime or soot, 
will be found suitable, although I usually 
destroy several 100-feet Strawberry rows after 
the fruit has been cleared. After digging the 

lot I scatter the lime or soot, sometimes 
Both which is forked in when preparing the 
piece, afterwards passing a light roller over the 
ground, then raking level with wooden rakes, 
gathering up large stones and rubbish, and 
drawing drills 1 inch deep, 15 inches asunder, 
which is wide enough apart for Early Gem and 
Model, two excellent Carrots for midsummer 
sowing. The soil is fairly light, so I tread in 
the seed with the feet, and then another raking 





is given, which puts the bed right until the 
seedlings appear. This is a critical time, as 
above mentioned, for the slugs in one night will, 
in showery weather, devour the seedlings 
wholesale, and the only remedy then is to lime 
late at night and again next morning, in the 
hope of destroying these pests, repeating the 
dose until you see the plants are out of harm's 
way. DEVONIAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bottling Tomatoes,—I wonder if any of your 
readers could send me a good recipe for bottling Tomatoes 
for winter use? Т know it can be done at home quite 
easily, as I once had a соок who did it, and they lasted 
beautifully.—GkRTRUDE H. Epsmann, 


Northern Star Potato.—1 should be pleased if 
any of the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED can explain 
the cause of a peculiar habit in the above Potato? My 
plants are very vigorous, but they are continually throw- 
ing out fresh growth from the roots—long shoots that 
break into leaf, most of them having a small Potato, from 
the tip of which the shoot again breaks and eomes to the 
surface in a green leaf. Some of the plants ure a network 
of shoots, and no tubers whatever. | have visited other 
growers, and they also comp'aim of the same habit.— 
WOODBINE. 


Spot in Tomatoes.—I enclose specimens of diseased 
Tomatoes, and should be glad if you could inform me, 
through the medium of your paper, what the disease is, 
and what is the best cure? I have grown Tomatoes for 
many years, and last year, for the first time, I lost many 
pounds from this same disease, I thought it might have 
жеп caused by insufficient ventilation, so for the last six 
weeks I have had the top sash (which goes the whole 
length of the house) open night and day. Also, I have 
tried a different kind of Tomato, but the disease has 
эй wared on three distinct varieties, The soil consists of 
old turf, leaf-mould, horse manure, soot, silver-sand, and 
bone-meal, the last, four in small proportions. The plants 
had a top-dressing a few days ago and were syringed, and 
since then I have noticed them going wrong. I have none 
ripe at present, but a nice lot has set.—M. C. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by the 
well-known black spot, a fungoid pest, which- 
often gives great trouble, especially early in 
the year when there is not sunshine enough to 
harden the fruits or dry the atmosphere in the 
house, and moisture that is in the form of 
vapour during the night has been found to 
settle in the shape of water on the fruits and 
to hang in drops on the undersides. Like all 
fungi, this one germinates soonest in mois- 
ture, and spores washed to the base of the 
fruits soon grow there. The house should have 
some ventilation during the night, water should 
be given sparingly, and plenty of air admitted 
during the day. Pick off and destroy all 
affected fruits. The best fungicide for this 
trouble is made of 10 oz. of sulphate of potas- 
sium or liver of sulphur, dissolved in two quarts 
of boiling water, adding two gallons of water 
and syringing the plants with this.] 


Potato Northern Star.—I was reading 
to-day “A. D.s” remarks regarding his 
Northern Star Potatoes. Не says he would 
vory much like to learn how they are behaving 
with other readers of GARDENING? Iam glad 
to be able to report very favourably of the 5 lb. 
of seed I planted this year. I have 120 plants 
from the 5 1b. of seed, forming five rows in my 
garden. The two first rows, which have grown 
from the first buds taken from the sets, were 
planted 4 feet apart. They have already met 
in the middle, and measure 7 feet across the 
two rows. They are fine, healthy plants with 
dark green foliage, the plants fully 2 feet 
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high, and promise me a good crop. They are in 
bloom at the present time. I have several 
other kinds wing, viz.— Puritan, Duke of 
York, Ninety Fold, Sir John Llewellyn, Fidler's 
Record, Pioneer, Sutton's Discovery, etc., 
but so far the Northern Star looks the most 
promising. I do not complain of any of the 
others, for most of them are doing very well.— 
ALBERT SHERNELD, Drumcree Cottage, Porta- 
down, Ireland. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE TURBAN BUTTERCUP (RANUN- 
CULUS ASIATICUS). 


Tuis beautiful old plant produces neat, dressy | 


double flowers of almost every colour of the 
rainbow. Its innu- 
merable varieties are 
divided into sec- 
tions, such as the 
Dutch, Scotch, Per- 
sian, and "Turkish, 
each representing а 
distinct race, but all 
beautiful, and well 
deserving of any 
amount of care and 
attention, for they 
look well anywhere 
or in an ition, 
but are be sus 
they can be seen in 
bold masses. . The 
culture of this Ran- 
uneulus, though usu- 
allyconsidered some- 
what difficult, is 
simple enough if a 
few essential partic- 
ulars are observed. 
The situation should 
be open, but not 
exposed, and the soil 
a good loam, tho- 
roughly mixed with 
decayed stable- 
manure, equal to a 
third of its bulk. 
About a month pre- 
vious to planting, the 
bed should be pre- 
pared to a depth of 
15 inches, and plant- 
ing should take place 
about the last half 
of February, but in 
some seasons it may 
take place in October, 
though such an early 
date is not advis- 
able. . Drills about 
5 inches apart and 
13 inches deep should 
be made with a small 
hoe; the claws of 
the roots should be 
placed downwards, 
and be pressed firml 

into the soil, which 
should be raked over 
the roots, and a top- 
dressing of about 


2 inches of good 
loam given. If the 
soil is very light 


it may be gently 

beaten down with a spade in order to obtain 
a firm surface, and this may be repeated 
just before the foliage appears, say about 
a month or six weeks after planting. As 
this Ranunculus delights in moist soil, water 
should be plentifully supplied if there is a 
scarcity of rain, and in no case should the 
roots be allowed to become very dry. A light 
top-dressing of artificial manure or guano just 
as the foliage is developed will be beneficial. 
When the flowers are past and the leaves have 
faded away, the roots must be taken up, 
dried, and stored in a cool place in sand till the 
next planting season, for roots left in the 
ground are often injured by rains and are 
never strong. The Persian varieties are the 
finest as regards colour, compactness, and 
symmetry of growth ; but the Turkish varieties 


. plant are good additions. G. 











are of hardier constitution and of freer growth 
than the edged and Pel ire kinds, and there- 
fore are better sui for beds, lines, and 
masses. The Scotch and Dutch varieties are 
also fine for massing in beds, being all of 
highly effective colours. It is useless to 
enumerate the different varieties, as they are 
usually sold according to colour and are 
mentioned in nearly every bulb catalogue. The 
large semi-double French (de Caen), which we 
figure to-day, and the Italian forms of this 


A SUMMER BORDER OF HARDY 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 


| ALTHOUGH there are not wanting in the spring 


time many beautiful subjects to grace the 
hardy flower border, it is really from June and 
onwards that one is brought face to face with 


Ranunculus asiaticus semi-double French (de Caen), showing the habit of the plant. 


a host of blossoms that are a delight to the eye 
and form a perfect treasure to those who spare 
not the flowers so long as there are bowls and 
vases to be filled. Indeed, the one who grows 
with a special view to furnish cut flowers 
cannot very well ignore hardy things. I have 
heard people make comparisons between 
borders where summer bedding plants alone are 
grown, and those where hardy subjeets are in 
the majority, but such distinctions are not 
always helpful in arriving at a conclusion as to 
the merit of them, as whilst one may have a 
pleasing effect with what are best known as 

edding plants, no one who has had much to 
do with them will press their claims where cut 
flowers are the more important. If we would 
have a plentiful supply of blooms for gathering 
we must turn to something more useful, I am 


writing these notes in the middle of June, and 
have been looking over some beds containing 
Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Ageratums, Ver. 
benas, Petunias, Stocks, Asters, etc., all of 
which, as will be recognised, have n reared 
in houseor frame. Noneof the plantshave as yet 
become quite accustomed to their new surround- 
ings, and it is probable that close upon another 
month will elapse before they make any show, 
I have also walked down another part of the 
garden devoted to hardy plants, and know since 
early in April there have been flowers. Just now 
there is no dearth of Pyrethrums, Spanish 
Irises, Oriental Poppies, Ponies, Iceland 
Poppies, Monkshoods, Lychnises, Gentians, 
Foxgloves,  Aquilegias, Rockets, Lupins, 
Ranunculuses, and probably by the time thee 
notes appear, early Phloxes, Campanulas, De. 
phiniums, Day Lilies, Lathyruses, Hollyhocks, 
Achilleas, Heucheras, Lilium candidum, 
Spireas, Cimicifugas, etc., all of which, as I 
see them now, promise much bloom. Some 
hardy plants, like Coreopsis lanceolata, should 
be found in every garden where quantities of 
yellow blooms are wanted for cutting, and 
those that supersede the plants at present in 
flower must not be forgotten ; there are Lily. 
like flowers of Crinums, Montbretias, Gal. 
tonias, Phloxes, Rudbeckias, Echinops, Gypso- 
philas, Eryngiums, Gaillardias,  Tritomas, 
Solidagos, and Sfarworts. All these, itisalmot 
needless to point out, will keep a garden guy for 
months, and with such a selection one is never 
аб а loss for blooms for indoors. Whilst bed- 
bing plants are therefore right in ү, aly 
place—viz., in beds in public parks, onliwns, 
and in gardens where ornamental and dwar 
subjects are best suited— we must realise that 
if we would have blossoms which may be 
gathered over a long period we must turn our 
attention to things of a hardy character, 
which, in the long run, are neither so expen- 
sive nor necessitate anything like the troue 
to keep. These are, I maintain, some of the 
reasons why so many who once viewed tender 
plants with so much favour and looked upon 
them as indispensable are now giving thought 
and time to the culture of subjects tliat for a 
long time I have felt only need an introduction 
to gain for them a larger number or emina 





ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL HAIRBELIS. 


Tue Campanulas comprise annual, biennial, 
and perennial species—an interesting ani 
beautiful family, adapted for all kinds o 
situations and differing greatly in expression. 
The little C. fragilis, that spreads its growth 
over the rockwork, is different from the gay 
and gaudy Canterbury Bells. A rock garden 
well planted with the Bellflowers is a mass 0! 
colour at this season, and obtained at little 
expense. 

A very distinct section of the genus is that 
comprising the annual and biennial kind» 
The most important annual species is C 
macrostyla, which ranks amongst the finest of 
hardy annual flowers. It is very distinct, 
possessing a character peculiarly its own and 
unlike all other members of the family. The 
habit of growth is rigid, and it grows abo 
1 foot high, whilst it assumes a candelabrum- 
like form, the much-branched, wiry stems 
embellished with very small leaves Ove 
wants to see a good mass of it, and this apples 
to annuals in general. They are effective 
when in bold clumps or colonies. The distin- 
cuishing feature of this species is the styles 
hence the origin of the name, and it is 
ably developed, standing out erect from 
flower, which is quite flat, salver-shaj 
the leaves and stem are ciliate. In the mow 
of July this fine annual Campanula s its 
handsome flowers, which are veined with blue 
on a white ground and shaded with purple. 
There is a variety named roszeflora, which, #5 
suggested by the name, has rose-colou 
flowers. One does not often see this Campanula 
in gardens, but it is worth giovi its 
distinct flowers. Other good annual kinds are 
C. Loreyi and its variety alba, which are 
pretty kinds, easily grown, and last almost 
throughout the season. С. Loreyi has bên long 
in English gardens. The plant grows about 
1 foot in height, and has small shining — 
The deep blue flowers are freely produced, i 
make a good show when one has a good mass? 
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plants, as previously advised. This annual is 
not very common in gardens, but it is worth a 
place in the border, especially where there are 
other kinds. There are varieties of C. Loreyi, 
and the chief is named alba, the flowers of 


which are greyish-white, and also C. L. fl.-pl., | 


besides а form called stricta, in allusion to the 
upright character of growth, the flowers light 
blue in colour. 'Тһезе are the best of the 

up. 
ud Campanulas may be treated as bien- 
nials, but the chief biennial kind is C. Medium, 
a favourite old plant that is superb in masses, 
owing to the varied and splendid colours. It is 
the most useful of the family, showy either in 
the border or in pots, and there is much 
diversity of character in the several varieties. 
Cross-fertilisation has done much, and amongst 
the large number of varieties are some very 
charming forms. We much prefer the ordinary 
singles to the duplex and double types. There 
are many good strains as they are called, and 
i mixed packet of seed will give many fine 
things. The plants bloom with the greatest 
iom, each shoot heavily weighted with the 
stout bells, and when in perfection are perfect 
mounds of blossom. The plants even when in 


biennials, the Canterbury Bells hold first place, 
and the interesting annual kinds add to the 
beauty of the garden in the summer months. 





| 


ALPINE BORDERS IN WESTMORLAND. 


A WRITER on alpine plants says that a good 
| patch of Dianthus glacialis is almost unknown. 
Vould he think a patch of twenty flowers 
fairly good? Dianthus alpinus seeds itself and 

| grows beautifully in this hot sand.  Silene 
| acaulis is also invaded by this Pink, and by 
Campanula turbinata, the Silene itself forming 
a beautiful cushion 27 inches by 20 inches. 
| My Gentiana verna has not increased in a frame, 
but one large bed of 16 is well established, and 
has not been renewed from abroad for four 
| years. I have all colours, from white and 
French-grey to blue, and the deep blue which 
is the best of all. Gentiana angustifolia is also 
increasing and making healthy progress. The 
Androsaces have wintered well out-of-doors. 
Several of them have been here for years ; the 
latest additions are carnea eximia, which came 
up unexpectedly from seed, glacialis, Laggeri, 

| sarmentosa Chumbyi, Vitaliana, and coronæ- 
| pifolia—these and the original sarmentosa and 





Dianthus plumarius is waving in the wind 
on the topmost slope like a bunch 
of pink feathers, а very much to be 
commended Pink, and it also lasts a long 
time in flower, and sows itself freely. This 
new bed or border is raised at the back, and 
has a big group of Copper Brier Roses, a long 
row of Laurette Messimy, so lovely in Septem- 
ber, Mme. Lambard also, and Souvenir de J. B. 
Guillot. These all do well on the light soil, 
and stand the climate well. For beauty nothing 
can beat a noble group of Iris juncea, a 
South African Iris, canary coloured ; and Heu- 
chera sanguinea has thirty flowers in another 
corner. The back of this new border descends 
ширыу to a Grass walk, separating it from а 
Beech hedge, and this slope, firmly built with 
boulders, is one mass from end to end of 
different Stonecrops, and as pretty as the front, 
where we have Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Saxifraga 
Rhei, and every colour of Helianthemum. 
That this border may look bright all summer 
from the house, groups of Nemesia strumosa 
will give the same class of colour when the 
Helianthemums are over; and, to my mind, 
nothing can beat it, as the different shades 
blended together, and the large flowers, make a 





Ranunculus asiaticus semi-double French (de Caen). From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


bloom may be lifted and potted for the green- 
use, conservatory, or to form groups in the 
asor at the exhibition. The calycanthema 

"ntes are those in which the calyx has by 
#0 assumed a very broad saucer-like 
character, and it is this type that gets coarse 
when too large, wanting in the refinement and 
beauty of the ordinary forms. The plants, it 
must not be forgotten, should be put into bold 
$Toups in large gardens, апа the ellect is finer 
I the colours are kept distinct, not mixed, 

бе being very poor in comparison. Get a 
good „blue, rose, purple, white, and try 
grouping them in distinct colonies, and we 
think that the result will be pleasing. There 
5 plenty to select from, the colours varying 
greatly, and the seed is easily raised. Keep 
the fading flowers picked off to promote 
rontinuous blooming. Get the young seed- 
ngs in position before autumn is far 
“vanced. A succession of seedlings should 

obtained, otherwise there will be a blank in 
the display. 

C. persicifolia, C. pyramidalis, and their 
respective varieties, besides many others, 
Pew the trailing kinds, may be men- 
loned ; but these have leen often noted. Of 


lanuginosa were merely protected in winter by 
a few bits of glass and some Spruce branches. 
Androsace lanuginosa has seeded itself, and 
carnea has spread in every direction. Draba 
aizoides grows like a weed and has to be weeded 
out. Draba bruni:efolia and pyrenaica are very 
effective and pretty. Onosma tauricum is one 
of my failures. 16 will grow but will not 
llower; why is this? Anemone alpina grows 
larger every year; one plant had twenty-seven 
blossoms on it this spring. The still more 
beautiful A. sulphurea one spring fell a victim 
to mice, which gnawed off its leaves as if the 
plant had been eut down with a knife; it is 
recovering now, but has not flowered. Cyanan- 
thus lobatus seems happyin our soil and spreads. 
Gnaphalium alpinum, white, red, and pink, and 





Polygala calcarea, from the Grande Chártreuse, 
adds its lovely blue. Polygala Chamebuxus 
also grows as a carpet and not like a bush, as 
I have read is its custom to do on a dry, 
sandy soil. 

An additional alpine border has been added 
to our garden, where Gentiana verna, planted 
last year, and quite lately this summer from 
Savoie, is already getting established, 


Globularia cordifolia form carpets, to which | 





mass of brilliant orange, red, primrose, blue, 
and white, and mind neither sun, rain, or frost. 
M. V. B. 





SWEET PEAS -HOW TO PROLONG 


THEIR DISPLAY. 


Тик first flush of Sweet Pea blossoms is always 
good, the flowers large, well coloured, and 
usually borne on very long, erect footstalks. 
When well attended to, this will continue for 
two or three weeks, the plants meantime gain- 
ing in height and the clumps or rows of plants 
increasing proportionately. Progress can only 
continue, however, so long as the fully-grown or 
spent blossoms are removed, and from the first 
day of flowering this matter must be attended 
to. Each morning gather all the fully-deve- 
loped blossoms. As the plants gain in size, 
however, the crop of blossoms increases enor- 
mously, so that the gathering of the latter each 
morning becomes a serious matter. It is here 
that the trouble begins. А morning comes 
round when it is impossible to gather all the 
fully-expanded flowers, and they are left in the 
hope that an opportunity will occur before next 
morning to pluck them. That opportunity 
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seldom comes to one, and next mornin 
matters are worse, and in a little while we find 
the work ahead of us. What is the conse- 
quence’ Almost before we are aware of it 
seed-pods have formed and the plants naturally 
begin to deteriorate. The only remedy is to 
make up one's mind to cut off all seed-pods and 
fully-developed flowers. As а rule, my plants 
have continued to flower well right into Sep- 
tember, and I have had a continuous display 
from July till the early days of October for 
several years. Watering is all-important, and 
this must be done pretty frequently in the hot 
and dry weather. I prefer to do this in the 
evening, and each clump is given a copious 
supply of clear water. During the present 
season as much as a gallon of clear water has 
been applied to each clump of plants, and in 
each clump there are about six plants. Weak 
liquid-manure is given in addition. The 
growths should be tied out. from time to time 
ulso. D. B. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lupin Snow Queen.—With this I send you a 
photograph, taken by Mr. E. Lippiatt, of our white Lupin 
Snow Queen and New Zealand Flax, The five spikes of the 
Flax were each 12 feet high, and the Tree-Lupin had a 
circumference of 6 feet, and was 5 feet high. The Flax and 
Lupin were full of flower. Some of your readers might be 
interested to know, from these examples, how mild the 
climate of Somerset is.—AurnED D, TRESTRAIL, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 


Twelve hardy plants.—Kindly name me about 
one dozen of the best perennials to meet following require- 
ments; 1, Variety of flower and foliage ; 2, Free bloomers; 
3, Long life (in flower); 4, Easy culture ; 5, Hardy.— 
BELFAST. 

[The following should answer your purpose : 
Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, Geum Held- 
reichi superbum, Helenium pumilum magni- 
ficum, Helianthus multiflorus (simplex), Del- 


phinium Belladonna, Aster bessarabicus, 
Lathyrus latifolius albus grandiflorus, Stenactis 
speciosa superba, Gaillardia grandiflora 


maxima, Hemerocallis flava, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Pyrethrum Mrs. Bateman Brown (single), 
Scabiosa caucasica, Megasea cordifolia pur- 
purea, and Campanula Moerheimi.] 


Galtonias.—The dry weather has caused 
Galtonias and many other plants to flower 
hefore their usual time, and this season it is 
noticeable that they are only about half their 
height. I do not know whether those who 
grow these beautiful Cape Hyacinths pay 
enough attention to them as regards watering, 
but at present they are best served by copious 
supplies. I have also noticed a difference in 
plants that have received weak applications of 
manure-water. The (ialtonias are very attrac- 
tive in a garden just now, and are easily grown 
in а warm border where the soil is light. They 
should be planted in groups to be etfective.— 
LEAHURST., 


Alstroemerias. — The Alstremerias or 
Peruvian Lilies delight in a warm, sunny 
aspect, but the borders where they are grown 
should be well drained. Given these con- 
ditions, they increase rapidly and bloom 
freely. 'The tubers should be inserted quite 
6 inches below the surface, and during the 
winter should have a mulch of some light 
material. I have noticed that where they have 
not been a success it may generally be traced 
either to bad drainage or heavy, retentive soil. 
In a season like the present they may be 
helped considerably by copious supplies of 
water.— LEAHURST. 


Sea Hollies.—No one who seeks to make 
vases attractive during the winter can afford to 
dispense with Sea Hollies. Certainly those 
who have no greenhouse and are dependent on 
bought flowers should not attempt to do without 
them, for they will grow almost anywhere in 
the garden, so long as the situation 1s a sunny 
one and the soil fairly light. As at the present 
moment some of them are yielding their spiny 
quaint-like heads, a review of those best 
adapted for the garden may be opportune. 
The commonest of the genus—viz., Eryngium 
maritimum—is found on many parts of the 
coast. Ihave gathered the silvery-grey bracts 
on the PARARE coast, on the dici dunes in 
Lincolnshire, as well as in Wales and parts of 
Scotland. It is not so much used in the garden 
us such beautiful sorts as E. Oliverianum, 
bright blue; E. alpinum, large blue; and 
E. amethystinum, remarkable also for the 

eauty of the upper portion of its stems. All 


should be gathered when three parts developed, 
as they retain their colour when in a dried 
state better than if left until quite open. 
Eryngiums are just the things to plant where 
the soil is sandy. —W. F. D. 


Helianthuses. — Amongst flowers that 
denote the near approach of autumn, none are 
more conspicuous in the garden on account of 
their showy colour than are the Helianthuses, 
or, to give them their popular name, the Sun- 
flowers, They light up the borders and 
furnish many blossoms, some of which are 
useful when cut-flowers are at all in demand, 
апа, though some of them are tall and per- 
haps better suited for planting in the shrub- 
bery and places where there is plenty of room, 
rather than in borders in a garden of small 
dimensions, we should not overlook the dwarf 
varieties, which yield miniature blooms, and 
are best adapted on this account where the 
table requires replenishing often. Heli- 
anthuses will thrive in any ordinary soil, and, 
beyond dividing occasionally and mulching 
with rotted manure about the roots, give little 
trouble. —'l'ow NSMAN. 

Lilium auratum failing.—I would be glad to 
know the cause of Lilium auratum bulbs having failed 
now for the second year? Great trouble was taken in 
preparing the soil many feet, deep, and leaf-mould, peat, 
and some sand were put in. The bulbs were planted беер 
as advised. They came up, but very soon the tops curled 
over; then the leaves turned yellow and, finally, dropped 
off. They had grown toa foot or more in height. his 
is about five weeks ago, before the drought, and they had 
been watered of late. One would scarcely think it could 
be the position, as Lilium Henryi is within a foot or so, 
and looks well, being over 7 feet in height.—INQUIRER, 

[The failure is due to the condition of the 
bulb, and is not in any way attributable to 
culture, During transit the bulbs of these and 
other Lilies, by their long confinement in close 
cases, contract certain diseases that are more or 
less fatal to them. For convenience in packing 
prior to shipment from Japan the bulbs are 
closely denuded of all root-tibres to readily 
admit of each bulb being encased in tempered 
clay. In this temporary prison the fully ripe 
and well.dried bulbs usually arrive safely. 
The greener bulbs, the half ripe and immature, 
are those that most quickly become the victims 
of disease. Thus it is that the closely cropped 
roots set up a species of mortification that is 
slow in the final stage till the bulb comes into 
contact with soil and moisture, etc. "l'hesmall 
output of growth in your case represents the 
little remaining portion of vitality within the 
bulb, and no fresh roots being forthcoming, 
collapse is the result. The same thing causes 
the falling of the leaves from the stems. 
Naturally, there are modifications of the attack, 
and where only slightly atfected the stems are 
put forth, and a great wig of roots appears on 
the stem immediately above the bulb, sufticient 
to carry it to a successful flowering. In pur- 
chasing this Lily avoid the cheap bulbs, A 
few more pence will secure a firm and solid 
bulb that will give satisfaction. Always be 
careful in the use of water till growth a foot 
long has been made.] 


Perennials from seeds (Molly Bown). 
—The number of perennials that may be now 
sown with a certainty of flowering next year 
is a very limited one, and only those of quick 
growth after the seed has germinated are likely 
to meet your requirements. Snapdragons and 
Pentstemons, for example, are in gardens and 
in certain circumstances perennial; in other 
circumstances biennial treatment is generally 
the better way. Seeds of these may now be 
sown, and with cold-frame treatment in the 
winter a good flowering may be obtained next 
year. To ensure the true perennials flowering 
next year, good plants should have been 
planted out in June. The best things will be 
Gaillardia grandiflora, Heucheras, — Alstre- 
meria, Campanulas,  Dracocephalum, Iris 
(various species and varieties), Sidalceas, 
Galegas, (Enothera speciosa, (E. missouriensis, 
(E. acaulis, Lychnis chalcedonica, some Michael- 
mas Daisies, with Aster acris and A. Amellus, 
Borago caucasica, Veronica, Kniphofia, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Phyteuma campanuloides, Lobelias of 
the L. syphilitica group, Echinops and Eryn- 
gium, Catananche cwrulea, Aubrietias, Agro- 
stemma, Aconitum pyramidale, etc. Some of 
these have flowers of blue, violet, or near 
shade, while all, or nearly all, are readily raised 
from seeds, and grow quickly if liberally 
treated. For the smaller seeds pans or pots 





may be found the best, and where this method 
is resorted to no time should be lost in pushing 
forward the seedlings when large enough. 
Generally, in the list given, the seeds may be 
sown in the open air or in a made-up frame. It 
is quite possible that many kinds may remain 
dormant for the winter ensuing, and commence 
to grow in the early part of 1905. 


Tufted Pansies—old versus young 
plants.—In a season when there is a mode- 
rate amount of moisture old plants of Tufted 
Pansies, in addition to flowering freely, 
commence to bloom a little in advance of plants 
struck the previous autumn, but as soon as 
drought commences, and one neglects them 
only for a few days in the matter of watering, 
the old ones collapse. I think this clearly 
shows the desirability of an annual props 
gation, and when young ones have struck, 
discarding the majority of old ones. Last year 
I had some plants on a rockery, and they 
flowered well. They also started to bloom long 
before the young ones this spring, but only a 
few weeks ago the old clumps were the first to 
feel the drought, and now in consequence there 
are many bare patches. Tufted Pansies are so 
easy to strike in October that it is scarcely 
worth while retaining old plants, and I do not 
think I shall be tempted to do so again.— 
W. D. 


Annual and perennial Sweet Pens. 
—A comparison.—With the introduction 
of so many very beautiful varieties of the 
annual Sweet Peas within the last few year, 
the interest in the perennial sorts has declined 
considerably ; and this is not only my от 
opinion, but it is also the expression of opinion 
of some who deal in hardy plants. No one, | 
imagine, would for a moment attempt to decry 
the many charming sorts amongst the annual 
kinds that yield for many months in succession 
flowers that are so adapted for decoration when 
cut; but I submit that, in а good many gardens, 
the introduction of a few of the perennial sorts 
would bea decided gain, especially where there 
are walls and fences to cover. АП the ever 
lasting Peas may be propagated by root 
division, and if put into good material at the 
start they seldom fail. ‘There is this to te 
said about them: if they are not so diversilii 
in colour as the annual sorts, the bunches o 
bloom last much longer. — WoopnBASTWICK, 

Annual Chrysanthemum Morning 
Star. This is an excellent annual to employ 
for filling up gaps in herbaceous borders, for 


not only does it make a fine display whenin | 


flower, but it harmonises so well with the other 
occupants, and might indeed be mistaken for à 
perennial. It is of a nice bushy habit, and has 
not the slightest appearance of being weely. 
but, on the contrary, if well thinned out к 
that each plant has ample space for develop 
ment, the plants branch out and become 
covered with a profusion of large, Marguerite 
like flowers, which are pale yellow in colour 
and nearly 3 inches in diameter. If attended 
toin the way of affording water during dry 
weather and keeping the fading flowers picked 
off so that the plants do not become exhaust 
by seed production, they will then continue to 
flower over a long period. Those who arrange 
the planting of their borders in colour masts 
will find this annual exceedingly useful, 3s i5 
colour enables it to be employed between the 
brighter yellow and the white flowers, when! 
then blends beautifully.—A. W. 


Hardy flowering plants — taking 
notes.—In gardening, as in other matter 
there is often room for improvement, but tle 
need for any alterations does not always рте 
sent itself when it is most convenient to eflect 
them, and it is therefore advisable to take 
notes, especially where there are hardy her: 
baccous plants grown, with a view to make any 
changes when the proper time arrives. It 
often occurs that one sees plants that one 
would like, but to attempt to remove them 
before the autumn would be useless ; again, at 
exhibitions, nurseries, and in other gardens а 
plant in bloom strikes one as no catalogue 
description could possibly do, but if no note * 
taken of it at the time the probability is that 
the name is forgotten in тапу, instances 
Speaking to a friend the other night abou 
herbaceous plants and their value for providing 
cut flowers in plenty, he remarked: “I agree 
with all you say, but I know so little about 
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flowers that a catalogue does not help me very 
much. I know when І see what I like." This, 
I apprehend, applies to а good many whose 
experience in gardening is not very extensive, 
and illustrates my point—that whilst we see 
pant in flower we should take notes, and so 
е able to send off the order to the nurseryman 
in the autumn. But there are also other 
reasons why note-taking is helpful. Here, for 


example, is a long border of herbaceous plants ; ' 


some of them, as may be seen, are too close to- 
gether, a few of the clumps are much too large, 
and,as a result, the shoots in the centre are weak 
—too weak, indeed, to produce flowers worth 
mentioning— but when they have died down in 
the autumn the necessity for dividing them 
does not appear so great. Then, again, situ- 
ation is important. It sometimes happens 
that a plant is put in the wrong place. This 
may be rectified in November by removal to a 
more desirable quarter.—F. D. 


The pot culture of East Lothian 
Stocks.—I have before advocated the grow- 
ing of East Lothian Stocks for winter and 
early spring blooming by pottin 
the autumn, but the shifting of plants from the 
open ground to pots, unless very carefully 
undertaken, is not always attended with the 
most satisfactory results. There is, however, 


up some in | 
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colours. They like a soil into which has been 
worked some rotted dung, and then one may 
expect them to do well it given a sunny situa- 
tion. Now is the time to see them in their 
beauty. October is the month when cuttings 
should be planted in sandy soil in cold-frames. 
—'TOWNSMAN. 





ROSE ANTOINE RIVOIRE. 


Turs fine Hybrid Tea well maintains its 
reputation as being one of the best of its class. 
Whether for garden decoration or for pot 
culture it is one of the most useful and 
reliable. Although not a specially vigorous 
grower, the variety may, by good cultivation, 
be induced to throw those grand, erect shoots 
which are crowned with such fine trusses of 
blossom. Perhaps under artificial conditions 
the orange-yellow shading is more pronounced 
than it is outdoors, but even here it is sur- 
prising how the variety responds to some good, 
reliable fertiliser by producing richly-coloured 
blossoms. When fully expanded, this Rose 
has quite a Camellia-like form, апа the flowers 
are sometimes as much as 5 inches across. The 
colour is rosy-flesh, shaded with orange-yellow 





Rose Antoine Rivoire, 


anther method, and one that generally 
answers, and that is, sowing seed in August, 
and when the plants are large enough trans- 
panting them into 5-inch pots. Any good 
oam, to which a little leaf-mould and rotted 
+ manure have been added, will suit them, and 
‚ firm petting should be the rule. Then for some 
> time they should be placed in cold-frames 
until the autumn, when removal to the green- 
; house should take place. Introduced to slight 
heat they soon commence to bloom, and their 
sweetly-scented spikes are always welcome.— 
‚ LEAHURST. 


Beautiful Pentstemons.—Pentstemons 
: should be planted in beds by themselves, and 
they never look better than when such beds 
are on a lawn. I have often been surprised 
‘to find that those who have to depend 
upon a cold-frame as their only means of 
rising a stock of plants for their gardens are 
-tontent to rely mainly upon Calceolarias, 
whilst these beautiful flowering plants are not 
"grown at all. To such, if there are any who 
| these notes, I would suggest their "зод 
[- garden where they are grown, and 
ink they would be impressed with them. 
hey are most free in blooming, need little 
"attention beyond a neat stake to each plant to 
"hpport the trusses of blooms, and are useful 
‘bo cut, and they give us a charming variety of 





and carmine, but outside the prevailing tint is 
rosy-flesh. 

"Those who are commercially interested in 
Rose culture are frequently asked for Roses 
that produce their blossoms erect, and one 
cannot name а better than Antoine Rivoire. 
Other good Hybrid Teas of similar erect habit 
аге Duchess of Portland, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Charlotte 
Gillemot, Clara Watson, Ferdinand Jamin, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, John Ruskin, Killarney, 
Lady Battersea, Liberty, L'Innocence, Mme 
E. Boullet, Mme. Ravary, Margate Litta, 
Mildred Grant, Pharisaer, and White Lady. 
Antoine Rivoire is splendid upon standard or 
half-standard Briers, but I fear it is not quite 
hardy, so I would not advise its extensive 
cultivation in this manner, but rather as 
bushes, where the plants can be well earthed 
up in winter. Rosa. 





ROSES FOR NEW HOUSE. 


I AM having a new Rose-house huilt, 25 by 12 span roof 
running north and south, ventilated both sides of roof and 
sides, height about 5 feet to eaves, with a flow-and-return 
4.inch h.w. pipe to keep out frost. I was thinking of 
having a path down the centre, with border each side and 
across end, The subsoil is very sandy, affording plenty of 
drainage for the borders. I propose to w Teas and 
Hybrid Teas. I should much like to know what kinds 
“Rosa” would advise, and if he would allow any on the 
roof ; and, if зо, what kinds. Is the border arrangement 
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the best I can have? Iam rather close to a large town, 
but have grown good pot-Roses in large mixed house with 
more heat in.—LIBERTY. 


[The length and width of your proposed new 
house are right, but the height, 5 feet, is rather 
low. Not only would it interfere with the 
comfort of some of your visitors, but there is 
less air available for the plants. If not too 
late, I should advise you to have the roof 
removable, so that you can take advantage of 
the rains in summer and autumn. The pro- 
posed arrangement of a path down the centre 
of house, with borders on each side and at the 
north end, could not be improved upon. The 
sandy subsoil is also an advantage, but I should 
advise you to take away the existing soil to a 
depth of 3 feet, then fork up the bottom. Рго- 
cure some good top-spit soil from a meadow, 
and put about a foot deep of the rough portions 
at the bottom, any pieces of loam with grass 
attached being turned with the grass-side 
downwards. Mix with this rough soil some 
cow and pig-manure, also a good sprinkling of 
qe bones. For the filling up of the remain- 

er of border use a compost of three parts of 
the top soil, already alluded to, with one part 
well decayed manure, preferably from the cow- 
yard; it should, however, be one year old. 
Failing this, some stable-manure that has been 
well turned over three or four times would do, 
nnd as free from straw as possible. Throw the 
soil and manure together, taking care to chop 
up the soil, so that it does not remain in large 
lumps, and add, when mixing, some bone-meal 
ut the rate of a 6-inch potful to a barrow-load 
of compost. In filling in the borders, you must 
heap them up a few inches, to allow of the 
settling down. This seems a rather elaborate 
and expensive preparation, but it will well 
repay you in the production of some splendid 
bushes and grand blossom in course of a year 
or two. When planting, allow about 3 feet 
between the plants of the permanent varieties, 
but you ipud. well allow a few other plants to 
grow in between until the permanent ones have 
become thoroughly established, then have them 
cut out. 

I do not care much for Roses on the roof 
of small structures such as this, for they con- 
siderably interfere with the progress of those 
beneath. Strong-growing kinds could, how- 
ever, be planted upon the back wall, and you 
might lead one or two growths along the roof 
towards the south. Such kinds I have 
marked with an asterisk. They would, 
however, also good kinds to plant 
in the side borders. You cannot do better 
than grow Tea and Hybrid Teas, and I 
append a list of а few good kinds of these 
classes. I assume you are not growing these 
Roses with a view to marketing the blooms ; 
but even if that were so, the varieties I recom- 
mend would also be useful for that purpose, 
especially the first twelve named herewith : 
Belle Siebrecht, Liberty, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Duchess of Portland, Lady Battersea, *Niphe- 
tos, *Perle des Jardins, Sunrise, Mme. Hoste, 
Bridesmaid, Lady Roberts, Papa Gontier, The 
Bride, La France, Caroline Testout, Antoine 
Rivoire, Prince de Bulgarie, Furben Konigin, 
Mme. Edmee Metz, Mildred Grant, Mme. E. 
Boullet, Clara Watson, *Gustave Regis, Souv. 
de S. A. Prince, Mme. Antoine Mari, *Maman 
Cochet, *White Maman Cochet, Anna Ollivier, 
Sulphurea, *W. A. Richardson. Plants from 
5-inch or 6-inch pots would be the best to 

rocure. "They should be grafted on the seed- 
ling Brier if own-root plants are not available, 
Do not plant any that are on the Manetti 
stock.— Rosa. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


e Mandas Triumph.—This white double- 
flowered Wichuriana Rose has somehow been overlooked, 
and it has failed to gain the favour its merits entitle it 
to. Flowering, as it does, the second week in July, this 
variety associates well, on pillars, chains, or arches, with 
such Roses as Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins, and 
it has the lovely long trails of blossom similar to the latter, 
which makes it specially valuable.—Rosa, 


Rose Earl of Dufferin.—A hot season, 
such as the present, suits this fine Rose, and 
lately young plants of it have yielded some 
grand flowers. It is a Rose of wonderful 
substance and a splendid rich crimson colour, 
These crimson Roses are ШАН valuable, 
seeing that the Hybrid Teas, now so popular, 
are very deficient in this colour. Earl of 
Dufferin could well be employed as a climber, 
its long, pendulous shoots being well fitted. 
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totally deprived of the stems, so as to fit down 
close upon the said foliage. Nothing could 
have been in worse taste. i. 


for such a purpose. This variety, together 
with Gloire de Margottin and La France de’89, 
would provide three brilliant-coloured Roses 
for moderately high walls, or they could be 
used as pillar Roses. Аз standards, the trio 
are also excellent, especially on rather tall 
stems, as then the blossoms produced at the 
ends of the pendulous shoots may be seen to 
best advantage.—Rosa, 


Rose Furben Konigen.—The colour of 
this lovely Rose is certain to recommend it, 
and I shall not be surprised if it does not prove 
to be one of our best garden Roses. Although 
in shape somewhat resembling La France, it is, 
nevertheless, quite distinct from that well- 
known variety. The colour of Furben Konigen 
is in the way of Grand Duc de Luxembourg, 
but there is less of the paler shading as seen in 
that beautiful kind. In habit, too, it is an 
ideal garden Rose, the blossoms heing produced 
on good stiff growths, as in La France, and the 
fragrance is nearly as powerful. Altogether, 
Furben Konigen is a Rose of much promise.— 
Rosa. 


Rose Frau Lilla Rautenstranch.— 
Although burdened with an outlandish name, 
this fine novelty is worth a place in the most 
choice collection. It is reputedly a cross 
between Caroline Testout and Goldquelle, but 
whilst not resembling the former in any degree, 
certainly the pollen parent has imparted the 
beautiful yellow shade one notices so much. 
The flowers remind me when open of those of 
Souvenir du President Carnot and Clara 
Watson, plus the buttercup-yellow shading 
alluded to. It has one bad fault, and that is 
its flowers droop—a fault nowadays scarcely to 
be condoned—but .I think exhibitors will 
welcome this Rose, for it has splendid sub- 
stance, it grows well, and the texture of the 
petals is good.—Rosa. 


GRASSES, ETC., FOR USE DURING 
WINTER. 

Most Grasses and wild plants that are suitable 
for drying for decoration during the months of 
the year when flowers are difficult to obtain are 
now ripe enough for cutting, and most of us will 
be thinking of replacing our last year’s stock. 
The Cat/s-tails (Typha latifolia) are perhaps the 
most useful of aquatics, and are very effective. 
If cut in time they will last from one season to 
another, but if left too late they will burst. A 
very suitable plant to use in conjunction with the 
Typha is Arundo conspicua, one of the most 
beautiful of our tall, Reed-like Grasses. Its 
graceful, silky plumes mixed with the brown 
tail-like spikes of the Typha look very hand- 
some. It should be used in preference to the 
Pampas (irass, except for high wall decoration, 
being much lighter. The Aquatic Grass 
(Poa sp.) must not be forgotten, for it is light 
and strong, and dries well. Тһе feathery tufts 
of the Cotton Grass (Eriophorum vaginatum) 
may also be used with good effect. A very 
valuable addition to our collection is the 
Eryngium, There аге many varieties to choose 
from. They last almost any length of time, 
but gradually lose their colour. While uncut 
they should be well tied up to prevent the 
stems from growing into fantastic curves, 
which may be awkward in decorating. 
Another large and ornamental genus of plants 
is the Echinops, or Globe Thistle. The blue or 
white florets look very pretty among Grasses, 
etc. All the above-named flowers and Grasses 
may be effectively combined in a terra-cotta 
vase about 18 inches in height. The Cat's-tails 
and the Arundo can hardly be cut with too 
long stems. An arrangement of this kind is a 
charming finish to a corner of a drawing-room. 
If colour is desired, nothing is so showy as the 
large seed-pods of the Gladwyn (Iris fœti- 
dissima), showing the large orange-red berries. 
The common Teasel (Dipsacus sylvestris) would 
also give a touch of light colour when the 
flowers are freshly cut. For smaller vases, and 
for mixing with fresh flowers, the ornamental 
flowering Grasses are invaluable. Agrostis 
nebulosa and A. pulchella, the Quaking Grasses 
(Briza), Turk’s-head (Lagurus ovatus), and 
Eragrostis elegans are the best. These are all 
annuals, and may easily be raised from seed. 
They should not be gathered until they аге 
fully open. Typha minor, also the bright crisp 
flowers of the Everlastings (Helichrysum) and 
the lighter Khodanthes, are very useful to give 
solidity to arrangements of the finer Grasses. 
The Helichrysums and the Rhodanthes should 
be gathered when but partly opened und hung 
head downwards in a cool place till dry. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FLOWERS FOR VASES. 
ROSES will, of course, now form important 
features in floral arrangements, and most justly 
so. There are, however, many splendid things 
among the herbaceous plants now in season. 
Prominent among these are the Delphiniums, 
which are now to be had in such infinite variety 
of colour, from the very palest to the deepest 
blue imaginable ; some with many rich varia- 
tions and shadings, others with distinct white 
eyes. It may be urged against these fine hardy 
Minois that the flowers do not last when cut, but 
if thespikes are cut and used with a fair amount 
of stem, and placed in deep vases with plenty 
of water, this may be partially overcome. In 
this manner some of the buds, if not all, will 
expand. I prefer to cut the spikes below the 
lateral ones unless the central one is exception- 
ally strong. The leaves, however, should be 
removed, for they soon fade. То arrange with 
the Delphiniums there are several good things, 
such, for instance, as Spiræa Aruncus and 8. 
astilboides. There are also Thalictrum aqui- 
legifolium, a handsome border plant with long 
spikes of creamy-white flowers, the common 
white garden Lily (L. candidum), and L. 
colchicum, with its pure citron-yellow flowers. 
Other good things consist of the Day Lily 
(Hemerocallis flava) and Campanula persicifolia 
alba. All of these colours will associate well 
with the various shades of Delphiniums. The 
hardy Ferns of the larger kinds will supply a 
good variety of folinge material from now on- 
wards for these kinds of arrangements of con- 
siderable size. In using the foregoing Lilies 
(and others which happen to be in season) by 
themselves, a free use should be made of the 
stronger-growing Grasses and Sedges, such as 
the hardy Panicums, the varieties of Elymus, 


and those of the Arundo family, with Gymno- 
thrix latifolia and Eulalia japonica. "These | case of weak and scarce sorts. By these means 


Lilies, arranged in a free manner, are fine | it has been aides to work up a decent stock 
objects for fireplaces, sideboards, and entrance | of some of the rarer kinds, and the novelties by 
halls. One kind alone suffices to make a good | the same means are increased several times 
effect, but if variety is preferable, two colours | over. In the spring of 1904 many first-class 
which do not clash with each other could be | novelties were distributed, and as their cost 
used. The great mistake in using these and | in the first instance was rather heavy, I have 
other liliaceous flowers is cutting away too | topped the plants and rooted the cuttings. 

much stem, thus destroying both character and | Considering all things, the plants are doing 
beauty. I saw such an instance only recently, | remarkably well, and must have attention from 
in which Iris flowers were being thrust into а | this time forth. In from six to eight weeks 
bunch of totally unfit foliage, the flowers being | many of the most reliable of the early-flower- 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS-—SEASONABLE HINTS. 


THESE plants are now growing apace, the dry 
weather of late not having interfered with their 
progress. It is interesting to compare the 
different batches of plants, and most astonish- 
ing of all is the lost ground made up by the 
late-struck plants. My first batches were 
struck quite early in the year, and in succession 
I have others, and for the final batch the 
cuttings were inserted in late April and early 
May. These last are certainly smaller than 
those struck in the late winter and early spring, 
but the difference is not nearly so great as 
many growers might suppose. I have always 
advocated the later propagation of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, particularly in the 






















































ing Chrysanthemums will be seen at their best. 
A 


ditional stakes are already necessary to 


which the growths must be tied in good time. 
Each of the plants has the support of a stout 
Bamboo-cane, and the branching growths are 
securely looped, that protection against their 
own weight as well as boisterous winds can be 
provided. Even in this simple matter method 
is necessary. The best and strongest raília 
only should be used, and this should first of 
all be 

it is desired to support should then be 
within a space, suflicient to give the shoot a 
little play, otherwise the growth may get 
broken off. When making a tie do not make 
this at a point too near the apex of the shoot, 
as this is very brittle at this season, and will 
readily snap off. Make the tie at that portion 
of the stem that is getting just nicely 
ripened, and hardened as a consequence, A 
tie made at this point will answer well, and 
will invariably stand the strongest strain 
upon it when that time comes. Earlier in 
these notes reference was made to the branch. 
ing character of the growth of many of the 


securely tied to the stake. The growth 
ooped 


better sorts. These branching shoots are 


already developing numerous lateral growths, 
so that the near fu 
ment of plants of very large dimensions, 


ture will see the develop- 


Plants of large proportions are always some- 


what difficult to deal with, more especially 
when they are grown in a very open and 
exposed situation, as mine are. Опе stakeouly 


is an insufficient support, and for this reason it 
is well to anticipate what the demands d the 
plants will be later and have everything in 


readiness. Two or three additional stakeswill 


be needed for the more branching plans 


These should be inserted as soon as convenient, 
and the process of tying out the growths to 


them proceeded with. Should the plants le 
grown in a quarter of the garden Түшүнө 
apart for them, and also be planted in rows, a 
very simple rule may be followed. At both 
ends of the rows a stout stake is inserted-- 
4-feet or 5-feet Dahlia stake is what I use. A 
Bamboo-cane is then firmly inserted between 
each plant, and the process of tying or looping 
the growths is proceeded with. I have use 
stout raffia and have found this answer теу 
well, but tarred twine is much better. Con 
mence by tying this securely to the stout stake 
at one end of the row, making the tie at a point 
about 2 feet 6 inches above the ground level 
Proceed thence along one side of the row of 
plants to gather within the loop all the branch- 
ing growths, taking one plant at a time, and 


then securely tying the tarred twine to the | 


extra stakes put in and just referred to. Cor 
tinue this process throughout the whole length 


of the row, and return in the same manner ol ; 


the other side. This is not by any meis 
difficult, and when completed the grower his 
the satisfaction of knowing, however strog 


the late summer and early autumn gales û ' 
wind may be, his plants are, as far as humm , 
foresight can provide, protected against ' 


damage. 

Much benefit is derived from the weekly 
hoeing between the plants. This aération of 
the soil keeps the roots of the plants sti’ 
and, as a consequence, their progress is Sur 
Ido not water the earlier batches of plants, 
as they are quite capable of taking carê 0 
themselves in the manner I have just relerte 
to. With the very latest batch, however 1 
have found it a great advantage to give one 01 
two thorough waterings. These latter plantè 
were put out into their flowering quarters 1) 
late indeed, and the hot weather that ^ 
ceeded their planting tested their power ° 
recuperation. They began to look rather 

ellow on their lower leaves, but the watering 
lins effected a great change. The novelties 
promise to be remarkably good—not all of them, 
of course. Опе raiser in particular has give" 
us a grand set of richly-coloured sorts, and the 
“break” buds have developed some very 
beautiful flowers. The plants have a good con- 
stitution, also a good habit, and, as far as е 
be ascertained at the- present time, they ¥ 
eclipse many of the earlier ойдон, т 


©. 





Index to Volume XXV.—The binding сони 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV "^ 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, Or 
Publisher, post free for 28, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


IVY FOR SCREENS. 
Is the whole world of garden plants, introduced 


| 


TWO GOOD BRAMBLES. 


| treating these strong-growing climbers, which 
| are intended to mount up as quickly as pos- 


| Two very beautiful shrubs now out of bloom and ' sible, is to plant them near the trunk of the 


belonging to the Bramble family, but very 
different in appearance from native kinds, are 


or otherwise, there is not a more valuable one | the Rocky Mountain and Nootka Brambles. 


аз a screen maker than our Ivy or some of its 
many forms. It is best, however, that we 
should not take the common Irish Ivy, which, 
with its rather heavy look, is nearly always 
used throughout Europe, and is not nearly so 
pretty as the Algerian and Amoor varieties, or, 
indeed, any of the more distinct forms of our 
common Ivy, of which there are at least fifty in 
cultivation, and supposed to be varieties of the 
same variable species found over an enormous 
range of the world, sometimes in hot, and 
sometimes in cool countries. Other very 
petty forms are the emerald leaved and the 
ronzy, and those of a more tender green than 


the common one. The fact we wish to bring 


They are choice enough for even the smallest 
garden, and are not diflicult to grow ; in fact, 
the Nootka Bramble kind may be naturalised 
in rough, wild places about the garden, even on 
poor stony banks where there is very little soil. 

either of these have spines or prickles. In 
leaf the Rocky Mountain kind, 

Rubus pELICIOSUS, much resembles the Black 
Currant. It is sometimes trained to a wall, 
but there is no necessity for this, except in the 
coldest districts. In the open it makes a 

raceful spreading bush of about 4 feet in 
eight, producing its flowers usually in June. 
The bold flowers are of the purest white, and 
in size and shape are like those of a single Rose ; 





out is that in many casesin gardens a sereen of 
some kind is wanted, and it may be got in ugly 
or pretty ways, and may be made of hardy or 
tender plants and evergreens, or otherwise. 
Very often a Yew-hedge is put up, which means 
cutting and waiting for years, when a screen of 
some quick-growing living plants would be 
much better. The one illustrated here was put 
to screen a kitchen garden entrance from the 
other parts of the house, in a place where it 
was inaccessible from the back of the house, 
owing to the plan of the роп. A Yew hedge 
in that position would most dangerous, as 
horses have daily to cometothe kitchen entrance, 
whereas Ivy is quite harmless and better iu 
effect, than 
and is beautiful both in summer and winter, as 
well as a rapid grower. It was planted against 
an Oak frame with little cross sticks, and 
attained its stature of 10 feet іп two years. All 
that is wanted for such a purpose is young, 
healthy plants and rather a rich soil, 


ew, does not need to be clipped, | 





| tree to which they are secured. This has one 
very decided drawback, and that is the diffi- 
culty in inducing them to flourish, for the base 
of a large tree is about as unfavourable а spot 
ns one could find for the growth of young 
lants. Ivy, of course, will grow in this way, 
ut the beautiful flowering climbers to which 
light is essential get not only too little of this, 
; but the soil at the base of a tree is unfavour- 
| able for them, being completely exhausted, and 
if a portion of soil is removed and replaced 
with a better compost the roots of the tree at 
once take possession of it, and the newly- 
planted climber is really little better off than if 
‘this had not been done. Опе way of obviating 
this is to plant the climber or climbers outside 
ı the radius of the branches and allow them to 
| mount upward by means of a friendly branch. 








A screen of large-leaved Ivy on high trellis. 


in fact, the effect of a good bush is quite like 
that of the wild Roses which come later. Such 
a lovely shrub ought not to be so rare in 
gardens. The Nootka Bramble, 

RUBUS NuTKANUS is much dwarfer 
habit, but it forms suckers and 
the root, making a luxuriant mass of leafage. 
It has large Vine-like leaves, which, when the 
plant isin good soil, oe to a large size. The 
flowers are produced in racemes, and open 


successionally, keeping up a display for a con- ' 


siderable time. They are pure white and show 
up well among the ample lea‘age, being nearly 
2 inches across. 


CLIMBERS ON TREES. 


AN increased amount of attention has been 
directed within the last few years to the charm- 
ing effects produced by some climbers when 
allowed to ramble into and festoon neighbour- 
ing trees. The practice generally adopted of 


in | 
spreads at 


Of course, such a method as this can only he 
carried out where the branches sweep the 
ground, or are in close proximity thereto, but 
where it can be managed the rate of growth 
will be far more rapid. When away from the 
trunk a little good soil may be used to plant 
| the climber in without much danger of the 
roots of the tree taking all the nourishment 
from it, as will happen when it is close to the 
| trunk. Again, many people regard trees and 
shrubs of all kinds as requiring only to be 
planted, and not one atom of trouble is taken 
about them afterwards. Many of them, how- 
ever, well repay any little extra care and 
attention, and this particularly applies to 
climbing plants which are intended to mount 
upward quickly, for the rate of growth is 
greatly accelerated by watering when neces- 
sary, with occasionally an additional dose of 
liquid-manure. 

The choice of subjects available for such а 
| purpose is very great, and plants of different 
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vigour may be chosen according to the size of 
the tree that is intended for their support. 
Roses at once suggest themselves as affording 
nlmost endless variety, and some of the strong- 
growing mei dace roe kinds are particularly 
charming. Many different forms of Clematis, 
too, are equally valuable for this purpose, one 
of the best being our own native Traveller's 
Joy (Clematis Vitalba), while among other 
British plants which may be sometimes seen in 
a state of nature draping a tree exactly as one 
would wish to see them when planted artifici- 
ally, are the Honeysuckles, favourites of every- 
one. Wistaria sinensis will soon mount up 
into a large tree, and when in flower is a grand 
object. Passiflora cwrulea, too, in sheltered 
Situations is just the thing for such a purpose, 
while the common Hop possesses a quiet beauty 
of its own. "The above are all remarkable for 
their blossoms, but there are others which 
claim notice rather on account of their foliage. 
Of these there is the Virginian Creeper, so 
universally acknowledged as furnishing one of 
the brightest autumn features to befound among 
hardy climbers, while several of its immediate 
allies are very fine when similarly treated. 
Among the best are the large-leaved North 
American Vines, which grow freely and soon 
cover a considerable space. Of other large- 
leaved plants, a -word must be spared the 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho), whose 
large leaves are very ornamental. T. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 
THE BEECH-COCCUS. 

THE appearance of a white, cottony fluff on 
Beech-trees is so common that most people will 
pass it over as of little moment. Those, how- 
ever, whose investigation is less superficial will 
not take matters so easily, and will be 
interested in the remarks made by our corres- 
pondent Mr. Brotherston, who writes :— 

“ At present there is not a little consterna- 
tion evinced concerning the safety of Beeches 
on account of the prevalence of what used to be 
called Coccus, but now Cryptococcus Fagi, on 
many trees. It is a question if this almost 
microscopic insect effects the amount of mis- 
chief that is laid to its charge, and on account 
of which so much fear is entertained concern- 
ing the very existence of so many specimens of 
this noble tree. For one thing it is no new 
pest, old people have known it all their lives, 
und not only that, but have an acquaintance 
with trees that have sheltered and fed genera- 
tion after generation without any apparent 
distress to themselves. I have watched a 
young tree for more than a quarter of a 
century, and it has gone on increasing in size 
and stature all that time, and at present is in 
the perfection of health, notwithstanding the 
innumerable colonies of the Beech-coccus that 


that render it difficult to get at to kill. 


the greater number of insecticides. 


which the insect hides itself. 


petroleum. 





proportion of petroleum is needed. 


syringe or 


o a to apply it with, 
either shoulc 


be used. 


the fittings. 
brush will be found the most convenient tool 
with which to apply the insecticide. With 
that, a long ladder, a galvanised pail to hold 
the liquid, and a double hook to hang it on a 
step of the ladder, the apparatus is complete. 
The operator commences at the highest point, 
applying the liquid freely, and works down- 
wards, missing no part of the bark. Wherever 
the mixture reaches the insects will be de- 
stroyed. But they are certain to be replaced 
by others, and therefore it is necessary to 
repeat the Ag apne till all are destroyed. 
Where only a few trunks are infected hot soap- 
suds with petroleum added is a capital killing 
agent. Pine-aphis syringed with a mixture of 
soap-suds and petroleum is instantly destroyed. 
Years ago I had a number of Scots Fir and 
Abies nobilis to clear of this insect, and three 
applications have left the trees quite clean ever 





since. Ihave found it equally effective with 
the insects that infest Abies Nordmanniana, 
and I believe it will be equally valuable in the 
case of other insect-infested trees.” — Gardeners 
Chronicle. 


THE CABBAGE-MOTH (MAMESTRA 
BRASSIC.E). 


Tue caterpillars of the Cabbage-moth are а 
great pest in gardens all over Great Britain 
and Ireland, and did much harm in 1903 in 
parts of the south of England. They are 
chiefly a Cabbage pest, but they also attack a 
great variety of ot er plants, such as Turnips, 
Radishes, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Strawberries, 
Lettuce, Currants, Dahlias, Mallows, Mari- 
golds, Roses, Geraniums, Dock, Goosefoot, 
Tobacco plants. They are fond of Maize, feed- 





are congregated on its bark. The only differ- 
ence discernible between unaffected trees and 
this is that the bark of the latter is covered 
with low warty excrescences, in which the 
greater part of the coccus congregates. These 
warts are no doubt a result of the insects’ 
possession, but that they are harmful is 
another question. If they are responsible for 
the decay of the bark of Beech-trees and their 
subsequent death, one would expect that some 
indication of bark decay would be apparent in 
this instance. But it is not. 

** Still more interesting is the fact that old 
Beech-trees in the vicinity of this young one 
occasionally die as they stand, and some of 
these have not one coccus on their bark. Two 
old trees within less than а stone's-throw 
indicate by their foliage and growth that two 
to five years hence will see the limit of their 
life. One of these has а very few cocci here 
and there on its bark, which is dying in 
patches; the other is quite free from coccus, 
and it has reached the stage when the bark is 
so badly decayed that pieces nre falling off. 
Experience shows that trees such as these are 
decayed at the root—a result of old age, 
possibly accelerated by unsuitable soil, espe- 
cially when too wet. It seems to me that if 
the insect is indigenous, then there is not much 
fear of its being greatly mischievous to its 





host. We know that its relatives, the Kermes 
of the Quereus coccifera and the cochineal 
insect in the case of Opuntia, effect no appre- 
ciable harm on these planta, 


ing amongst the male flowers, and by nttacking 
the female spikes destroy the brush crowning 
them. In fact nearly all plants are devoured by 
this pest. The caterpillars are very greedy, and 
spoil as well as eat the plants. ‘lhe Cabbage- 
moth appears on the wing during the whole 
summer. The fore wings are dark grey, varied 
with black, with many blackish streaks and 
marks ; the hind legs are brown, pale at the 
base with a whitish fringe; thorax the same 
colour as the fore wings, the abdomen brown 
with more or less distinct tufts down the back, 
the tip being distinctly tufted; the legs are 
brown and very hairy at the base. The wing 
expanse reaches about 1 inches, and the lengt. 
of the body nearly or quite į} inch. The moths 
fly at dusk and at night, remaining at rest 
upon tree trunks, palings, etc., during the 
day. They may also be found nestling against 
the sides of clods and stones in fields. The 
eggs are laid on the leaves of plants, especially 
Cabbages, and hatch in six or seven days. The 
caterpillars, like the moth, are very varied in 
colour (apparently depending upon the plants 
which form their food). When young they are 
always green, but as they grow the colour 
changes: some remain green, others become 
greyish-green, and some almost black on the 
back and yellowish above the feet ; below they 
are greenish-grey.  'lhere is sometimes à 
rominent dusky line along the back. The 
head is ochreous and horny, and the first 
segment is blackish; the legs and prolegs are 
Blt gren, and the spiracles pure white. hen 
full grown they reach 1} inches in length ; the 


“ Happily, the insect is not difficult to kill ; 
but it possesses two incidental icr aure 
The 
one is the white woolly covering with which 
the smallest solitary individual envelops itself, 
and which in the case of colonies is present in 
greater quantities, acts as a protection against 
The other 
is the almost impossibility of getting an insec- 
ticide into the intricate recesses of the bark in 
The cheapest 
апа most effective killing agent is undoubtedly 
One part of the latter to 200 parts 
of water, or rather soapy water, kills the insect, 
but it is not sufficiently strong to penetrate 
the inner parts of the bark, and a much larger 
When 
applied hot, or at 110 degs. to 150 degs., the 
penetrating power of the mixture is greatly 
increased, апа where it is possible to use a 
























Spraying-machines 
fitted with rubber cannot be employed in the 
use of petroleum mixtures without damaging 
Usually an ordinary whitewash- 


grown caterpillars roll themselves up into a 
ring if touched. The method of feeding varies 
according to the plant attacked. When the 
larva are on Cabbage they eat their way into 
the heart of the plant, no matter how solid, 
and defile it with moist green excreta ('* {газа ”), 
which gives the Cabbage a most disgusti 
appearance. Plants may be completely гій] 
by them, When attacking Turnips, etc., they 
devour the leaves down to the midribs. 

When mature the caterpillar either enters 
the ground to pupate, or may change on the 
surface, or under a stone or tile. The pupa is 
shining chestnut brown with occasional darker 
areas ; it may be placed in a cell of earth, or it 
may be naked in the soil. Most of the cater. 
pillars have pupated by the late autumn, but 
some only do so in the next spring. They may 
even be found in Cabbages during the winter, 
All ehrysalides should be destroyed when the 
ground is dug in winter. If large areas of 
Cabbage have been attacked it would be well 
to turn poultry on the land ; in garden cultiva- 
tion, digging in th» winter would turn up the 
chrysalides, and these could be collected or 
fowls turned in.  Handpicking, before the 
caterpillars have left the outer leaves and eaten 
their way into the heart, should also be prac- 
tised. Cabbages may be dusted with gas-lime 
that has been exposed to the air for three 
months or so; the lime runs down into the 
Cabbages and makes them obnoxious to the 
larve without harming the plants, though it 
necessarily renders them less suitable for feed. 
ing or culinary purposes.—J ournal of the Burd 
of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Codlin-moth.—I enclose some Apples for your 
inspection. You will find when cut open that they hwe 
been infested with a white worm or grub. Some have the 
pest in when cut up and others have not. 1 presume that 
from those that have not got them in they have escip-i 
into the soil. This is an annual occurrence with this tres 
It always has a heavy crop. I presume the egzs must be 
laid in the bloom, and as the Apple grows the grub comes 
to maturity. What would you advise to get rid of this 
pest ?—Gko. COULTHARD. 

[The caterpillars that you find in your 
Apples are those of the Codlin-moth. It is 
good thing, as soon as the Apples begin to 
fall, to tie a hay-band tightly round the stems, 
or to take а strip of old sacking, canvas, ог 
any other similar material, about 8 inches wide, 
and long enough to go round the tree and lap 
over a little, fold it in half lengthwise, and then 
turn the folded edge down nearly 3 inches, and 
tie it round the tree near the top of the folded 
edge, which must be uppermost. The object 
of these bands is to provide the caterpillars, 
when they leave the fruit and try to crawl up 
the stems so as to find a convenient place in 
which to hide and become а chrysalis, with а 
shelter that they find suitable. These bands 
should be examined every week, and any cater- 
pillars or chrysalides that can be found in them 
destroyed. Аз soon as any Apples fall they 
should be collected before the caterpillars have 
had time to make their way out. The bands 
should be put round the trees at any convenient 
height—say, 3 feet or 4 feet from the ground— 
in December or January. Spraying the lower 
parts of the trees with a caustic wash is very 
useful, as it will kill any of the chrysilides 
with which it comes into contact. Before spray: 
ing it is as well to scrape off some of the rough 
bits of bark, under which some of the chryss 
lides may be hidden. ] 

The Carrot-grub.—Would you kindly inform me, 
under “Garden Pests and Friends," what grub or insect 
is attacking the Carrots I send herewith, and what meant 
should be taken to exterminate it’ I have found avery 
small, string-like worm. . Onions were grown in the bed 
last year, but we were not troubled with Onion-fly.— 
BALSAMS, 

[Your Carrots are attacked by the grubs of 
the Carrot-fly (Psila rosie), a small black fly 
about }-inch long, and measuring about }-inch 
across the wings. It appears in the spring, 
and lays its eggs in the Carrots just below 
the surface of the ground, There are two or 
three broods of this insect during the summer. 
If the flies are noticed on or about the Carrots, 
the latter should be sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder- 
ashes, or sawdust should be soaked in raftin- 
oil and strewn between the drills with a view 
to keeping the flies away. Everything possible 
should be done to prevent the soil around the 
roots from being disturbed, so that the less 
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Carrots have to be thinned the better. The 
nce of the grubs is usually shown by 
the foliage changing colour prematurely ; when 
this is noticed the roots should be examined, | 
and those which are found to be attacked | 
should be carefully removed, so as not to break | 
them or leave any of the grubs in the soil. 
When the crop is removed the ground should | 
be fallowed and well dressed with gas-lime.] | 
The Gamma moth.—I thought it might interest 
you ta see this leaf from a monthly Rose on a wall. 
hold like to know the name of the insect that has laid 
thee trys, and whether it is injurious to the plant ?— 
B. W.G. 
'The eggs you sent are probably those of the 
Gamma-moth (Plusia gamma), but they may be 
' those of one of the other species belonging to 
that genus, The caterpillars which would have 
hatched from these eggs would, no doubt, have 
fed on the leaves. "The eggs are very beautiful 
objects under the microscope.—G. S. 8. | 
The Gooseberry saw-fly.—I shall be greatly 
indebted to you if you will tell me what the enclosed 
sets, that have attacked my Currant-trees, are? In 
юше cases the trees are quite leafless. I should like to 
ios if I ean guard against it another year?—A. WRIOHT. 
[The insects on your Gooseberry-bushes аге | 
the grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly (Nematus | 
пекі), It is a very common pest, and also | 
attacks Currant- bushes, 
Itisoue which it is by no 
meanseasy to get rid of, 
and, even if you can 
exterminate it in your 
own garden, your bushes 
are always liable to be 
re-infested by flies from 





a neighbour's. There 
am frequently several 
broods of this insect 


during the summer, so 
that itis most desirable 

to destroy the whole of 

the first brood, if pos- 
sible, To effect this the 
leaves should be sprayed 
-as коп аз they open 
with somé insecticide 
containing soft - soap, 
such as paraffin - emul- 
sion, or soft-soap and 

(Juassia-extract. When 
the grubs are of con- 
siderable size, and the 
fruit isso far advanced 
that it is inexpedient to 
ше any insecticide, the 
branches should be given 
а иеп, smart shake. 
This will bring some 
(own, which may be 
Әу settled with the 
buk of a spade, and the 
remainder should be 
picked off by hand. The 
zs, when full-grown, 
Ш to the ground, 
luy themselves, and 
‘some chrysalides, each 
Кїйїп a thin, papery cocoon. Та the course 
d е winter, if all the soil under the bushes 
‘è removed to the depth of 3 inches and burnt, 
"ere will be no saw-flies the next spring. Of 
Curse, the soil removed must be replaced b 
ish. If it be not convenient to burn the soil, 
"тау be buried not less than a foot below the 
"riv or thrown somewhere where poultry 
fabs it over. If all the owners of gardens 
‘ould agree together to wage war against this | 
ind other pests, many of the latter would soon 
“come very scarce. —(:. S. S.] 

Harvest bugs (Ireland). — The little 
mtes which infest your Qooseberry-bushes, 
ш] Which burrow into one's flesh, are known 
"England by the name of harvest bugs. 
eir scientific name is Tetranychus autumna- 
* They may be picked out of the flesh with 
‘needle, or they may be killed by rubbing | 
"monia, paraffin-oil, benzine, or any spirit 
nto the puncture they made. The sooner the 
Поов is made after the bite the better.— 


Insects on Apple-tree leaves (С. P. 
/1m).—The insects you found on the leaves 
{your Apple-tree are one of the plant bugs | 
"onging to the genus Psallus. They, по | 
oubt, suck the juices of the leaves, but I have 
ever heard them accused of doing any damage 
» the trees. Those you first caught were inan 





immature state. The plant bugs do not 
undergo a regular series of transformations, in 
which the changes are very well marked, as in 
the case of moths and many other insects, but, 
from the time they leave the egg, they become 
more and more like their parents at each 
change of skin. I do not imagine dressing 
your cordon trees in the winter with methy- 
lated spirit would harm them in any way, but 
dressing them with paratlin - emulsion, well 
rubbed into any uneven places in the bark, 
would be more effective and cheaper. I expect 
your dressing of lime and soot was not strong 
enough. Often these insects attack the roots 
as well as the shoots. If they do, the roots 
should be uncovered and dressed in the same 
way as the shoots. —G. S. S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


Tur present time is seasonable for the above 
group, and to a argo number of persons this 
particular set affords much pleasure ; indeed, 
some regard the huge flowers as the very acme 
of the Carnation. On the other hand, there are 
those who dislike the huge blooms. In the 





Carnation Duchess of Westminster. 


interests of the general body of amateur gar- 
deners, however, it is the duty and privilege 
of GARDENING to bring before its readers the 
novelties in all classes of flowers, and with this 
object in view a flower of the Duchess of 
Westminster, a comparative novelty in the 
Malmaison group, is figured to-day. The 
variety belongs to the pink-flowered section, 
and as these flowers go, is fully equal in size to 
many of the well known kinds. The greater 
merit of the xariety now figured, however, is in 
its earliness to bloom, preceding by several 
weeks the usual flowering period of the group. 
In respect to its early flowering, it is regarded 
by Mr. Barnes, the gardener to the Duke of 
Westminster, at Eaton Hall, as forming a link 
between the ordinary winter flowering Tree- 
Carnations апа the general collection of Mal- 
maisons. If this is so in general practice, this 
kind will indeed be valuable. Possessed of a 
distinct glaucous habit of growth, with excel- 
lent calyx, and finely perfumed flowers of the 
largest size, there is much to satisfy those who 
admire this particular class. 

There are at least two ways of increasing 
these Carnations—viz., by layers and by cut- 
tings. These latter make excellent plants, and 
incline, perhaps, more early in life to the 
** tree" type of growth than do those increased 
by layering. The latter in the first year merely 


produce one flowering stem, and at its base 
some half-dozen lateral growths or shoots, 
variously known as “grass” or “layers.” 
When a larger number of plants is required, 
these shoots are layered in the usual way, and 
when flowering is over. In the case of those 
raised from cuttings, the layers will be best 
again, because the young shoots in the cutting- 
raised plant usually occur alternately in the 
leaf-axils on the somewhat elongated stem. 
If taken early these young shoots may be 
detached with a heel, and in sandy soil in the 
summer months root quite well in a cool and 
somewhat shaded frame. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Propagating Alternantheras (A. ).—Probably 
the best way to get up a stock of these plants is to take 
cuttings in September and put them in light sandy 


soil in 4-inch pots, or small pans, well drained. They 


will quickly root in a warm, close trame, and they can be 
kept through the winter in the store pots and pans, in a 
light and warm house, and abundance of cuttings will 
generally be obtainable in the spring. 

Blue Everlasting Реа (Lathyrus 
pubescens).—I have several plants of this 
which I raised from seed. They flowered 
abundantly, and since seem to go on growing, 
as the ends of the shoots are all fresh, but no 
signs of more blooms. I once read the report 
ot someone writing on the treatment of this 
Pea, that it does not start from the root like 
the rest of the Lathyrus family, and should not 
becut down. Mine have grown fully 10 feet, 
and are going on, and the cold-house where I 
have them will soon have the entire roof 
covered. What amIto do? I cannot allow 
them any more space, and if I cut them down 
is it an end of the plants? Any information 
will be most acceptable.—CavTion, 


‘Potting up Starworts.—Just as in the 
autumn many people who grow Chrysanthe- 
mums in their borders take them up and pot 
them: for blooming indoors, or in some other 
position, so in precisely the same manner is it 
possible to have Michaelmas Daisies in bloom 
in pots. All that is necessary is to well water 
the plants in the garden, run a spade round 
the roots and “ease” them, a couple of days 
before taking them out of the soil, watering 
them again in the meantime. Then, if possible, 
choose a wet day, or failing this, remove them 
to a cool cellar or shed for a short time until 
they get over the shift, still affording them 
water. By these means, much of the lower 
foliage is retained, although the loss of some of 
it does not matter much. Plants thus removed 
should be put in pots rather larger than they 
would ordinarily require, so that there will be 
plenty of space for watering. Some of the 
dwarf sorts are well adapted for pot culture, 
and if disbudded slightly, make nice specimens 
for window and house decoration. —TowNSMAN, 


Cyclamens — their present treat- 
ment.-— Plants that were raised from seed 
sown last year should now be ready for their 
final shift. The soil best suited to their 
requirements is good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat, with a sufliciency of coarse sand to 
keep the same open. It will also bean advan- 
tage to mix with the compost some decayed 
manure. The place best fitted for them now is 
a span-roofed house or pit in which moisture is 
prevalent; indeed, I am of opinion that as 
much depends upon the condition of the 
place where they are kept as the composition 
of the soil in regard to their ultimate 
success. Some place the plants on shelves 
near the glass, but, unfortunately, during 
summer they аге sometimes overlooked 
when above one's head, when they should have 
water, and, to obviate this, I prefer а bed on 
the stage covered with fine ashes or grit, which 
helps in no small measure to retain moisture. 
If air is admitted to the house there is no real 
objection to this ; at any rate, it is better than 
having them in ап over-dry atmosphere. 
Then, again, syringing the plants with a fine 
rose helps them, and this is best done in the 
evening. If the house or pit is exposed to the 
sun very much, some arrangement should be 
made to shade the plants, or the foliage, 
instead of assuming a dark green, will turn 
yellow. A little soot in the water occasionally 
will improve the tone of the plants. When it 
is seen that the pots are becoming filled with 
roots, much benefit will follow the use of weak 
stimulants now and then. —W. D. 
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FRUIT. 


NOTES ON THE RASPBERRY. 


Iris many years since we had a better crop of 
fruit of good size and flavour, for which we are 
doubtless indebted to the glorious summer 
weather during the months of June and July. 
(m dry, gravelly soils the drought has no 
doubt wrought mischief and caused the crop to 
lv poor, but, having a good, deep loam, mine 
have not shown the least signs of dry weather, 
except, perhaps, the young canes are not quite 
s robust as they are in some years, but it is not 
{м тегу large, thick canes that produce the 
greatest quantity of fruit always ; in fact, I 
have noted more than once the reverse is the 
case, One mistake often made is allowing the 
canes to be far too crowded when tying to the 
wires or stakes during winter, and an equally 
great mistake is in not freely thinning out the 
old canes that have borne fruit, as well as 
many of the young ones, of which far too many 
push up on established stools, early in the 
month of August, or as soon as the crop has 
been cleared. Another item too often lost 
sightof is keeping old plantations about too 
log. Far better sacrifice part of the crop for 
ше year and replant afresh, and, what is more, 
procure а fresh stock from a different soil if 
posible. Plantations would be all the better 
i destroyed after eight or ten years’ duration 
ind à change of site given, and if the soil were 
avery light or shallow опе, as mentioned above, 
I would choose a northern aspect to plant on, 
as doubtless the fruit under notice delights in 
а cool root-run, or how is it that much finer 
Raspberries are usually met with in the north ? 
Some may say it depends upon varieties ; so it 
does toa certain extent, yet the very best, if 
not well and carefully grown, fail. to give 
satisfaction. Perhaps as an all-round variety 
few can equal Superlative, of fine flavour, fruit 
large, a good dessert variety, and certainly 
standing the drought better than the other 
sorts that have come under my notice. There 
is a new yellow fruit named The Guinea, a 
counterpart of the former with the exception of 
colour, The two ought to be in every collec- 
tion, East DEVON. 


CHERRY-TREES UNHEALTHY. 

Corio you tell me what to do with Cherry-trees affected 
æ the enclosed? They are, apparently, suffering from 
fel mite of some description. The bottom lot of leaves in 
the box is from а tree which has had a large branch 
lopped, in consequence of which the branches adjacent to 
Фе wound are gamming and dying. There are webs in 
‘berracks of the trunk. The trees are growing in a north- 
‘london garden, in soil which is sandy and dries very 
"ly It was quite friable, and not unpleasant to dig, 
Мег the rains of last pene I should think, from the 
sath of plants in the border, it is exhausted. Сап you 
sine me what to do both for the trees and other plants 
othe border? can find no remedy for gumming іп any 
(the books I have.—C. Е. SADLER. 

(The Cherry-leaves sent were swarming with 
rel spider, the result of an over-dry condition 
of the soil about the roots and inattention to 
"medial measures when the attack was first 
“tup, such as spraying the foliage with an 
"*tiide in the first instance and giving the 
ies a daily syringing with cold water after- 
"ams This would have checked the attack 
tone, and have prevented the leaves from 
‘lug destroyed. As you have a light friable 
ll to deal with, you would be well advised 
‘wile season to apply a mulch of half-rotted 
mine to the surface to as far as the roots 
le. This will tend both to keep the roots 
col during hot weather and at the same time 
rent the soil from parting with its moisture 
‘onpidly. Then, if you can give the roots 
11 occasional soaking of water in addition to 
‘mnging the foliage daily, you should be able 
* keep these insects at bay. 
E ith regard to the piece of wood enclosed, 
‘ts has been killed, as you suggest, through 
Qmming. This latter disease is brought about 
"rough various causes, and is really an exuda- 
lion of sap, the flow occurring generally from 
"wunds inflicted either accidentally or by an 
hjudicious use of the pruning-knife or saw. 
tinea it occurs, in the case of light soils, 
tough over-dryness at one season of the year 
od ап excess of moisture at another. An 
‘er-rich soil will also cause gumming, parti- 
ilatly if an attempt be made to restrict the 
‘Suriant growth made under such conditions, 
8 the excess of sap will find an outlet some- 


where. The remedies are to exercise care in 
the manipulation of both knife and saw, and to 
obviate winter pruning as much as possible by 
doing all the stopping or shortening back of 
young growths during the summer months. If 
›у accident the bark on either stem or branch 
is badly bruised or torn, put the torn portion 
back into place, bind it up carefully with ratha, 
and smear the latter with styptic, or painters’ 
knotting, which will exclude air from the 
wound until it has healed over. We have 
already advised you how to treat а light soil to 
obviate its becoming too dry, and in the case 
of a too luxuriant growth being made the best 
remedy is to lift and replant after having 
added a fair proportion of calcareous matter to 
the staple, of which there is nothing to surpass 
old mortar rubble pounded up. The Cherry, 
like all other stone fruits, needs a certuin 
amount of lime in the compost in which they 
are planted to be able to bear fruit in a satis- 
factory manner, and you would do well to bear 
this in mind if you elect to lift and transplant 
your trees. A good addition to your light soil 
would be some heavy loam if you can obtain 
it, and with this and the lime rubble already 
alluded to added and a sprinkling of half-inch 
bones and bone-dust it should render it far 
more suitable to the well-being of your trees. 
The addition of some of the loam and a good 
dressing of rotten manure next winter should 
render the portion of the border devoted to 
flower growing capable of giving satisfactory 
results another season, but keep the manure 
from coming into contact with the roots of the 
trees, otherwise all your efforts will he rendered 
useless. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mildew on Vines.—I am sending you by post a 
bunch of Grapes. I would be obliged if you can inform 
me, through your valuable paper, the cause of them going 
mouldy? When they are getting to turning, they burst 
and wither up. Can I do anything to prevent them? The 
Vines are rather old ones. Every year they go the same, 
—А. Бооти. 

[Your Vines have been badly attacked by 
mildew, the most effective agent for the de- 
struction of this being sulphur, which, however, 
must never be ignited. A good way to use 
sulphur is to coat the hot-water-pipes with it, 
after having mixed it with water or milk, 
which makes it adhere better, the fumes arising 
from the heated pipes checking the mildew. 
The best way, however, is to put some flowers 
of sulphur into a muslin bag and dust it over 
the Vines, bunches as well. "This will in a few 
days destroy all the mildew, when the sulphur 
should be syringed off with clear rain-water, 
otherwise the Grapes from being coated with 
sulphur would be unfit for use. Cold, damp, 
sunless weather, with a stagnant atmosphere, 
brings on mildew quicker than anything, 
especially if bright sunshine succeeds. It 
naturally follows that plenty of fresh air by 
proper ventilation and a judicious use of the 
heating apparatus to set the air in motion are 
the best remedies for mildew. | 


Thinning hardy fruits. ienerally 
speaking, good crops of most fruits nre on the 
way for this year, though I note one or two 
well-known gardeners writing in a contem- 
porary that many kinds are dropping badly. 
Let us. hope such is not the case generally. 
Peaches and Nectarines should have had their 
final thinning long ere this. It is to Plums, 
Pears, and Apples that these notes refer 
mostly. ‘These, if not lessened quite one half 
with us in the case of Apples and Plums, 
though probably in a few varieties only, a 
heavy crop of small and inferior fruit would be 
the result. Take Plums as an instance; 
Green Gage, Victoria, and The Czar are laden, 
and if allowed to take their natural course 
one-half would prove quite useless, and the 
same applies to King of Pippins, Lord Sutteld, 
Wyken Pippin, Warners King, Newton 
Wonder, Sturmer Pippin, and a few others 
among Apples. As regards cooking varieties, 
these may be left a bit thicker, and would 
come in for kitchen use towards the end of the 
month, but dessert sorts I thin out more 
freely. In advocating this work, readers must 
not infer that large trees, such as orchard 
standards or the extra large trees sometimes 
met with in old gardens, are included in the 
list, which would prove ап almost insur- 
mountable task, but medium-sized bush and 











pyramid trees, as well as espaliers, can easily 
be tackled, and well repay the extra labour 
spent when gathering time comes round with 
the respective varieties. Pears with me do not 
require a very free hand in thinning, but such 
trees, if looked over and the smallest or 
deformed fruit picked off, give those remaining 
a much better chance of reaching their normal 
size, and this fact should be borne in mind 
when thinning the two first named fruits, as 
there are generally many maggoty ones, espe- 
cially among Apples. Large clusters are best 
thinned out with a pair of Grape scissors, 
leaving two or three to each spur, while only 
one fruit should be allowed to remain in the 
case of those that swell to a large size.— 
J. M. B. 


Apricots in light soil.—The roots of 
Apricots are most active at this season of the 
year, and if there is a deficiency of moisture 
now there will be losses next spring, branches 
will die, and at an awkward time, when the gap 
created cannot be made good. The trees are 
now growing freely, and, with ripe fruit, 
manures in a liquid state cannot be applied. 
There should, however, be no lack of moisture, 
as the fruits when they mature can be gathered 
and will keep a little time in a cool room. I 
do not know of any fruit-trees in light soil 
which need more moisture thun Apricots, as if 
the trees are fruiting freely there is а great 
strain on them. The leaves of Apricots absorb 
a lot of moisture. I never like to see the leavcs 
drooping early in the day, as if such is the case 
the trees invariably lose branches before winter, 
and in the case of old trees this is annoying. 1 
think gumming, canker, and other ills these 
trees suffer from are in a great measure due to 
inadequate supplies of moisture during the 
growing season. In Apricots the growth is 
prolonged in certain seasons, as often young 
shoots start lute and make a vigorous growth, 
These may be of great service later on in 
taking the place of decayed branches. In my 
opinion, from June to the end of August, 
provided there are ample surface or fibrous 
roots, is the most serious season, as if that is 
tided over there are few losses afterwards. It 
is is useless to give copious supplies of water 
with bad drainage, but in light soils the water 
is soon taken up in spite of heavy mulching. 
Gs 

Peaches mildewed.—Will you kindly tell me what 
makes the enclosed Peaches discoloured on the lower side, 
and drop? The ‘eaves and trees look healthy. 1 showed 
them to the gardener, and he thinks that it must have 
been caused by too many leaves or shoots being taken off 
at once, the Peaches being left too much exposed to 
the hot sun suddenly. I did not remark particularly, but 
am nearly sure I did see a lot of shoots, newly taken off, 
on the ground at the foot of the tree. When the skin was 
scraped off, the fruit seemed quite sound underneath, and 
the trees get a good deal of water ; I do not think they are 
kept too dry.—(Miss) EmiLY M. SMITH. 

[One of the Peaches you send us bears 
unmistakable signs of mildew, and the dark 
brown patch on the other is no doubt caused 
by the same disease. If the injury had been 
caused by sun-burning it would be more than 
skin deep, for the epidermis alone is affected 
on the fruits you submit, and the flesh would 
be discoloured. also. Such being the case you 
can dismiss the idea thab the fruits have been 
injured as a result of the removal of the young 
growths, for the disease has evidently been 
present on the fruits for some time, although 
not discovered until now. You do not mention 
the name of the Peach. Should it be the 
Royal George variety we may mention that 
it is very subject to mildew outdoors in some 
parts of the kingdom, and has been discarded 
or that very reason by some growers. Gene- 
rally speaking, when Peach-trees are attacked 
by mildew the disease can be traced to either 
a too dry or a too wet condition of the border. 
For instance, when hot, dry weather sets in 
after a wet winter and cold spring—such as 
recently experienced—and the border is allowed 
to become unduly dry and no steps are taken 
to remedy the matter by affording an ample 
supply of water, then mildew will be apt to 
follow as a result, particularly with regard to 
the variety quoted above and others nearly 
related to it. A wet and sour condition of the 
border owing to bad drainage is also conducive 
to mildew. We give you these, particulars, 
thinking that they may help you in elucidating 
the cause of the disease. As a remedy there 
is nothing better than flowers of sulphur. 
This should be applied with a puff or dredge, 
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after damping the leaves and fruit with a 
syringe. Thoroughly dust all the affected 
parts with the sulphur, and wash it off in the 
course of a day or two. The sulphur may also 
be applied in a liquid form, by mixing a 
60-sized pot full of sulphur in a bucket full of 
soft water, in which dissolve 2 oz. of soft-soap. 
This may be syringed on to the tree, but we 
have greater faith in the sulphur being applied 
in a dry state. | 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Among the plants not 
commonly met with now, but which are useful 
at this season and поб diflicult to grow, may 
be mentioned Trachelium  evruleum and 
Browallia alata. Both are easily raised from 
seeds, the Trachelium to be sown in August or 
September, and grown on quietly through the 
winter, shifting on when more pot-room is 
required, pinching the strong shoots to induce 
a bushy habit, giving the final shift into 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots about May or early in June, 





giving the last stopping to the strong shoots a 
week or so previous to the final shift. When 
covered with corymbs of blue flowers they 
have considerable decorative value, supplying 
a colour rather scarce at this season. The 
Browallias are annuals, and may be sown in 
heat early in spring. There are several varic- 
ties, one having white flowers, the others 
рае The flowers are small, but are very 
reely produced, and are useful for cutting. 
Among the annual climbers, Maurandya Bar- 
clayana and Thunbergia alata are very useful 
just now, especially where planted out in a 
good border. I saw the Maurandya planted 
out in а large winter garden a few days ago, 
trained to vertical wires, 12 feet high, covered 
with drooping growth just coming into flower, 
roducing a very graceful effect. The Thun- 

rgias are rather subject to red-spider, but 
when planted out aud grown vigorously the 
red-spider does not give much trouble. Both 
plants are rather useful for filling large baskets 
where there is room for the trailing shoots to 
fall over and hang down. The Roman Hya- 
cinths and Freesias are coming io, and the 
first batch should be potted, the Hyacinths 
four in a 5-inch pot, and plunged outside in 
ashes or fibre for six weeks to make roots. “The 
Freesias, ten to twelve in the same sized pots, 
may be plunged in fibre, but not covered more 
than 4 inch or so, as the plants grow sturdier 
without much covering. The Hyacinths should 
be covered several inches deep to keep the 
bulbs in position. Sow Mignonette for early 
blooming.  Half-a-dozen or во of seeds may be 
sown in 3-inch pots, to be reduced to three 
when the strongest plants can be seen, to be 
shifted on into 5-inch pots when more root- 
room is required, or the seeds may be sown thinly 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and finally thinned 
to five or six. Many fail to grow good 
Mignonette through selecting the wrong com- 
post and not making it firm enough. Good 
loam two-thirds, remainder to be made up 
with leaf-mould, very old cow-manure, a little 
bone-meal, and a dash of old plaster or mortar 
from old buildings, the pots to be well drained 
and the soil rammed firm, answer well. 


Stove.—Gardenias which have completed 
and partly ripened their growth should be 
moved to a cool pit, lightly shaded in bright 
weather, to complete ripening, as without well- 
matured wood their flowers will be scanty and 
small. The ventilation must be free; in fact, 
I have had these and other winter-flowering 
stove plants in a shady place outside for a 
month at this season and a little later. It is 
important also that such things as Poinsettias 
should be in cool quarters now, though full 
exposure would very likely injure the foliage. 
A moist atmosphere must be kept up in all 
plant structures by damping floors several 
times a day. This is better than too much 
syringing over the foliage. During the present 
hot weather a shade must be used from 10.30 
to 3.30. Even Crotons and other fine-leaved 
plants must have a thin shade during the heat 
of the day or the leaves may scorch. Liquid- 
manure may be given to all plants in flower or 
which have filled the pots with roots. This 
will be special valuable to Allamandas, 
Stephanotises, Clerodendrons, and other free- 
growing climbers. If there are any mealy-bug 


or other insects in the house they will increase 
rapidly, and should be dealt with promptly. 


Young Vines planted this spring should 
be encouraged to make growth freely. Liquid- 
manure may be given when they are growing 
rapidly to plump up the buds, and if they are 
to bear next season stop the growth in good 
time, and reduce sub-laterals, but, as a rule, 
only one or two bunches will be betterthe second 
season, If a crop is wanted the first year after 
planting, have two sets of Vines, one trained 
up the rafters and the others in the centre of 
the light, and encourage the latter to do as 
they can, and then pull them up. The per- 
manent Vines will in autumn be cut back to 
within three buds of the bottom wire, and 
the following season take a strong rod up the 
ridge and then stop it by pinching out the 
terminal bud, and stop all sub-laterals back to 
one leaf, The two best flavoured (irapes, and 
the most popular in private families, are the 
Black Hamburgh and Muscat. Lady Downe's, 
Alicante, and Gros Colman, are useful, but will 
not touch the others for flavour.  Madrestield 
Court is a fine Grape, but in some hands it 
cracks, though the latter difficulty may be 
easily got over by careful culture, especially 
as regards ventilation and watering. I have 
planted young Vines in July, that had been 
rooted the same season, cutting the canes well 
back when the leaves fall. They made extra 
canes the following summer. Though they did 
not make a great deal of wood when planted in 
summer, they made plenty of roots, and these 
did their work well the following season. To 
obtain fine Grapes we want plenty of roots 
close at home where we can feed them. 


Melons.—This has been a good season for 
ripening Melons where the foliage has been 
kept in robust health and free from red-spider. 
This is mainly a question of planting in sound 
loam, slightly enriched, and studying the ven- 
tilation. Give a little air early іп the morning, 
to be increased as the sun gains power, closing 
by 3,30, dewing over the toliage with a rosed 
pot, using water which has stood in the sun. 
Give liquid-manure after the crop of fruit 1s set 
and swelling, but keep the water pot away from 
the centre of the plants if there is the least fear 
of canker. Canker is very troublesome where the 
heat has failed in the beds, and the atmosphere 
has been stuffy and never allowed togetdry from 
deficient ventilation. Over-cropping generally 
spoils the flavour, but a strong plant ought to 
supply from three to four fruits of the smaller 
kinds. 

Window gardening.—To keep window- 
boxes in good bloom now, the plants must have 
liquid-manure once or twice a week. Cuttings 
of Geraniums, Fuchsias, and other plants will 
strike now either in a window or out in the 
open air. Among plants in flower now Begonias 
are bright. Gloxinias, Balsams, and Cam- 

anulas are showy, and for trailing nothing 

ats Ivy Geraniums. 

Outdoor garden.—Where water has not 
been available closely-cut lawns are burnt up, 
the weeds, where weeds have been permitted 
to grow, stand out like green oases in the 
desert. Daisies are bad enough in a lawn, but 
Plantains should not be permitted to remain. 
Getting a neglected lawn into condition is a 
long and difficult business where Plantains 
have been permitted to seed. Seedlings will 
continue to spring up for several years. I know 
of one lawn where the turf was removed and 
new turf laid down without trenching up the 
lawn, so as to bury the top soil containing the 
seeds, and the following year the Plantain 
seeds grew, and the lawn was soon as bad as 
before. Little mounds of salt placed on Plan- 
tains will kill them and leave no holes, and 
there is an instrument which pierces the heart 
of the plunt and deposits a small quantity of 
weed killer therein which does good work, and 
a lady could use it. Hardy annuals for early 
blooming may be sown as soon as there comes 
rain, but it is useless sowing seeds in hot, dry 
soil. Pick the seed pods from Sweet Peas and 

rive liquid-manure freely, or there will be no 
lossoms, At the present moment the soil is 
very hot and dry, and a mulch should be used 
freely to Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and 
anything else which is suffering from drought. 
Use the hoe freely where mulch cannot be 
given. Verbenas and other plants of loose 
habit must be pegged down till the beds are 








covered. Remove faded blossoms from Roses 
and give liquid-manure where possible to assist 
the autumn blooms. 

Fruit garden.—Apples are falling in con. 
siderable numbers from the effect of the 
drought. A mulch of manure and a good soak. 
ing of water will be a great help now, otherwise + 
the crops on some trees will be light and thi 
fruits small. Any trees which are making 
much growth this season should be marked for 
root-pruning or lifting in the autumn, Summer : 
pruning may be attended to now, and where 
vossible the fruits on overloaded trees should . 
ve thinned. Where the water is laid on, us 
the hose in the evening between four and sy 
o'clock. This will be of great benefit to iru. 
trees, especially wall trees, during the i; 
weather. The wood of young trees shouldly = 
carefully laid in whilst the shoots are ріл 
Secure the young shoots of recently-gruftal 
trees from the wind. Young stocks of Pear, - 
Plums, and Cherries may be budded as soon xa, - 
the bark runs freely. Plant Strawberries x 
soon as the land is in suitable condition, Mako : 
the ground reasonably firm by treading, and 
plant carefully with a trowel, pressing the sl 
firmly round the collar of the plants Gives 
soaking of water and mulch with old Mos 
room-manure. Clear off all exhausted Stras 
berries, burn the rubbish, spread the ashes , 
about, and plant late Broccoli. I have planted 
with a crowbar with good results, thoroughly - i 
soaking the plants in the holes. 


Vegetable garden.—This has hes: 5^ 
trying time for salad plants. Lettuce which 
were sown thinly and not transplanted are 
doing well with a mulch of old Mushroom - 
manure spread among the plants, with алоо. 
sional soaking of water.  Cauliflowers worked 
on the same principle in shallow trenchesas , 
also good, but with ordinary culture, especialy” 
where the land is poor, the Cauliflower iit 
likely to be a failure. The only chance ' 
saving them is to mulch heavily with gol ` 
manure and water sometimes. Deas, where , 
mulched, have gone off quickly, but whee ' 
planted thinly in trenches with a little gol 
manure worked into the bottom and bleu 
with the soil and mulched on the surface, an `` 
doing well. There is yet time to sow Callus 
seeds of a good early kind. Thoroughly mos ` 
the soil before sowing, and shade afterwir: 
till the plants appear. Sow Bron Cos Lettus 
now, and again in three weeks or so, ab 
Green Curled Endive. Celery for late use my 
be planted on the bed system, or in single i 
double rows. Sow Spinach freely and Tri 
Onions for drawing young and for transplanting. 
The spring-sown Onions outside will be smal 
this season, but the Onions sown in boxes 4t 
transplanted are much better, and they felt tht — 
check from drought less. Sow Turnips sd ` 
early Potatoes. E. Hogna, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK, © 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August Sth. —Summer pruned Pears on walls 
and espaliers. All leading shoots are nailed or 
tied in. Looked over Peaches to nail in yomg 
shoots and expose fruits on the early kinds 
thrusting any overhanging leaves оп mes”, 
ог, in extreme cases, pinching a leaf ot pit ? 
a leaf off. Removed faded flowers from hos - 
and gave them a soaking of liquid-maniv. 
Suckers, if any, are removed when seen. Ty 
sunny weather haé suited the Teas and Ну 
Teas where well nourished. j 

August 9th. — Divided several large variegsiéd 
and green Aspidistras to make stock, al 
shifted some Ferns and Palms which were |? 
bound. Pricked off Cinerarias and Primus 
Tied in long shoots of Crimson Rambler 2% 
other climbing Roses on arches that are makity 
rapid growth, and are liable to be dislodge! b 
wind. Brown Turkey Figs against a high wë 
are very full of fruit. Young shoots have be 
thinned, and other small trees have è 
mulched and have received a good soaking! 
liquid-manure. | 

August 1Olh.—We are still potting Strit 
berries for forcing. All plants not requir 
potting will be planted out. The early ford 





plants of Royal Sovereign that were plantè 
out are showing flower buds, and will give "f 
crop in autumn. Finished cutting down sho 
and Fancy Pelargoniums, and put in cutting 
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Zonal Geraniums for winter-flowering have 
been placed in flowering pots. All blossoms 
and buds will be picked otf till September. The 
most useful scarlet is Raspail Improved. 

August L1th—Sowed Spinach for winter, 
also Onions and late Turnips. Spring Onions 
have been pulled up and laid out thinly to 
harvest. , Shallots -and Garlic have [сец 
treated in the same way. Shifted into 5-inch 
nots a lob of young plants of Begonia Gloire de 
рый. This’ is „the most useful winter- 
flowering Begonia. Put in cuttings in a 
shady border of’ Pansies and Violas. Good 
cuttings can be obtained now from the centre 
ofthe plants. 

August 12th.—Potted Speeding of Aspara- 

s Sprengeri. Filled several baskets with 
Nephrolepis exaltata. Outside Vine borders 
have received. a-good soaking of liquid-manure. 
Potted -Roman  Hyseinths and. Freesias. 
Planted out a lot of Madonna Lilies and Nar- 
cisi of several kinds, A few early varieties 
have been potted and plunged in fibre to be 
lifted for forcing when well rooted. Clipped 
Box edgings in kitchen garden. 

August. L3th. —Sowed a few seeds of hardy 
annuals for spring bedding. Thinned the 
young shoots of Raspberries where crowded. 
Ol canes from which all fruits have been 
gathered are cut out. Autumn-bearing Rasp- 
teries have been supported with sticks. 
Chrysanthemums which have filled the pots 
with roots receive weak liquid-manure occa- 
sionally, but some discrimination is used. 
Tomatoes are ripening fast in cool-houses ; 
leaders have been stopped, as we want the 
houses in October. 


POULTRY. 





Fowls with swollen’ feet (Mrs 
&grare).—Y our birds are suffering from what 
is known as ** bumble-foot,” a common com- 
plaint among big, heavy fowls that have high 
roosting perches and a hard floor in the roost- 
ing house. No doubt the concrete floors in 
your fowl-houses are the cause of the trouble. 
The soft swelling in the sole or centre of the 
foot contains a quantity of pus, which must be 
removed in order to give relief. There is no 
better plan than to open the foot with a sharp 
knifeand remove the pus by means of a blunt 
instrument, and then cauterise the place witha 
nitrate of silver pencil, afterwards providing 
the foot with a pad. Sometimes this trouble is 
caused by the growth of a corn in the ball of 
the foot. This should be carefully pared, and 
the foot well rubbed with acetic acid. The 
bird should be kept in a coop for а time, and 
lave a piece of flannel which has been steeped 
in acetic acid bound on the sore foot.—S. S. С. 





BIRDS. 


Canary dyimg (George W. Sage).— This 
' bird had, no doubt, been ailing for some time, 
the immediate cause of death being hæmor- 
thage from the lungs. Numberless cases of 
this kind occur among Canaries through the 
changeableness of our climate, many taking a 
chill after bathing. Had you known it was 
sufering from lung trouble, you might have 
alded to the diet of your bird a small supply 
of broken grits and a little hard-boiled egg, 
nixed with Arrowroot biscuit, also now and 
then a few drops of cod-liver-oil on a little 
stale bread which had been. soaked in cold 
wite and well squeezed. ' Liquorice water 
тау also have been given occasionally, while a 
liberal supply of Flax-seed would have proved 
beneficial, —5. S. G. 


Death of Canary (М. V. Treway).— 
This „fine bird appears to have died from 
atrophy—a wasting disease to which Canaries 
are very subject, and due to morbid changes 
insome of the internal organs, and generally 
brought about through the food having been of 
an unsuitable quality. No particulars as to 
diet are given in this case, and as so many 
complaints arise from errors in feeding it is 
important to furnish full particulars in this 
respect when sending a bird for examination. 
There is no cure for this complaint if the 
treatment be not undertaken at its very com- 
mencement, although, as a rule, it does not 
kill suddenly, for a bird so affected will some- 
times survive for months. Many seeds, such 
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as Hemp, Maw, Flax, and Inga, if partaken of 
freely, soon cause disease of the internal 
organs. No packet seed which contains Inga 
should be used ; indeed, it is safer to buy seeds 
separately, and mix them as required. There 
was not a trace of grit in the gizzard of this 
bird, and no seed-eater can remain long in 
health without an abundant supply of coarse 
sand from which to select pods small stones 
to ow the digestive organs in order.— 
. м. 


OORRESPONDENOCR. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 

ired in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than ow queries should be sent at а time. Correspon- 
dents shi bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, e have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can ш 
to name only four varieties at а time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cockscombs with deformed flowers (G.).— 
One cause of Cockscombs having deformed flowers is want 
of care in saving seeds from the best shaped combs only. 
Like generally produces like, and the only way to keep up 
the previously obtained improvement is to save seeds from 
the best flowers only. Another cause of inferior combs is 
want of heat ; Cockscombs should have a genial tempera- 
ture of 60 to 63 degs. at night. The finest combs are pro- 
duced on the old hot-bed system, with the pots partly 
plunged in the bed, near the glass, 


Hoya bella (A. R.).—This Hoya requires more hea 
to grow it well than that generally afforded by an ordinary 
greenhouse, as it is really a stove-plant and thrives best 
where there is plenty of heat, moisture, and shade. This 
variety succeeds very well in a wire basket, first lining the 
basket with common Moss, to prevent the soil falling 
through ^etween the wires. Plant in a compost of rough, 
fibrous peat, two parts to one of loam and leaf-soil, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand added, according to the nature of 
the loam. If not convenient to place it in a basket, a pot 
will do as well, but not а large one—one into which the 
roots will go without cramping them too much is large 
enough. Abundance of water is needed while growth is 
being made ; at other times but little is required. 


Fuchsia Sunray ( F.).— This is a neat-habited, free- 
growing Fuchsia, and naturally forms a well-furnished 
pyramid if not pushed on too much in heat. The leaves 
are broad, regularly and distinctly splashed with creamy- 
white and green, suffused with crimson, especially at the 
points of the young shoots. This variegation is quite 
constant, and to bring it out to the best advantage the 
plants should have plenty of light. Generous treatment 
and a good soil increase the size of the leaves without 
affecting the variegation, and, as the flowers are unimpor- 
tant, it is best to pick them off, as they only weaken the 
shoots. Cuttings of this variety strike freely in the usual 
way, and as soon as struck should be potted off singly to 
keep them strong and sturdy. Small plants about one foot 
or 18 inches high look best, and are most useful. 


Increasing Azaleas (J. 1'., Cornwall).—A common 
method is grafting, but that is an operation requiring 
several appliances and practical skill. They can also be 
increased by cuttings, which should be formed of the 
young growing shoots taken in the spring, soon after they 
have lost their succulent character. A length of 3 inches 
to 4 inches is very suitable for the cuttings, which should 
have the bottom leaves removed, and be then inserted into 
well-drained pots filled with a mixture of peat and sand, 
the whole being passed through a sieve witha }-inch mesh. 
The cuttings must be inserted very firmly into the soil, 
then watered thoroughly, and covered with a bell-glass. 
Stood in the warmest part of the greenhouse, they will 
root in about three months, when they may be potted 
off singly. A fair amount of care is necessary to ensure 
success in propagating Azaleas in this way. Of course, 
the cuttings must be well shaded in all stages. 

Crossing Begonias (К. СЄ. Dugdale),—The only satis- 
factory method of crossing the Begonias is by hand, and this 
is readily effected by transferring the pollen from the male 
flowers to the female ones by means of a small camel's hair 
brush. In this way, any blending of colours that you 
desire can be easily carricd out. This applies only to the 
single varicties, for in the case of the best flowers of the 
doubles (male blooms), which you complain are failing, it 
is not at all likely that you will find any pollen on them, 
for in their case it is necessary to seek the semi-double, 
not the strictly double flowers, on which, as a rule, none 
can be found. However, it should be borne in mind that 
the more duplex the male flower— provided it has any 
pollen—the more likely you are to obtain seeds producing 
the finest double blossoms. This operation is best per- 
formed before noon on a bright day, the pollen being 
taken on the tip of the brush and applied to the stigma. 
This last is not ready directly the flowers open, but a day 
or two after, when the stigma will be found to have 
acquired a soft, ve]vety-like surface, which retains some 
of the pollen directly it is brought into contact therewith, 
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Moisture-loving hardy Orchids (R. А. W.)]— 
These would succeed quite well in peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, but the latter is by no means essential ; indeed, it i8 
not at all necessary. If you can command plenty of good 
peat, or this and leaf-soil of a reliable character, уоп have 
all that is required so far as the soil is concerned. Of 
equal importance is the moisture, and you give us no idea 
as to how you intend supplying this to the plants. An 
excellent plan—where a fountain basin occupies a place on 
the lawn or terrace garden—is to conduct the overflow 
from this to a slightly sunken bed in a shady spot where 
these moisture-loving plants may be grown. Failing such 
a thing, the next arrangement would be so to place the 
bed that a hose-pipe may be connected with a stand-pipe, 
to afford periodical waterings. During late spring and 
through the summer a very necessary item is moisture to 
almost saturation point, and with good drainage, so that 
stagnation be avoided, you have not much to fear, Cannot 
you give us a few more particulars of your intentions, that 
we may advise you more definitely? The subject, too, is 
во full of interest that we may enlarge upon it for the 
benefit of our readers in general. The horticultural sun- 
driesman or some of the larger Orchid growers would 
supply you with the Sphagnum Moss. 


Plants for chalky soils (Mafthews, Belsite).— 
Quite a number of perennials may be well grown on the 
chalk, some, indeed, prefer it. The list of the latter, how- 
ever, would not include Azalea or Rhododendron or many 
others, as Kalmia, Andromeda, ete. Of good perennials 
you may select at will from the Iris family, and, in parti- 
cular, the Flag section; also the Spanish and English 
bulbous kinds. Of other species and forms not to be 
omitted are I. aurea, I. ochroleuca, Il. Monnieri. Of other 
plants, we may mention such important groups as Alstrop- 
meria, any varieties of the perennial Pea, Tropwolum 
polyphyllum, Stenactis speciosa, Bocconia cordata, Border 
Uarnations, Pinks and Dianthus generally, many Cam- 
panulas, Lenten Roses (but not Christmas Roses, unless in 
specially-prepared soil), Gaillardias, Kniphofias, Lithos- 
permum purpureo-ceruleum, апу of the Candy tuft family, 
Day Lilies, (Enotheras, Geums generally, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Columbines, Thrift, are among the number. 





Many Daffodils, ¢.g., Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Princeps, 
and others, do quite well. Pyrus and Berberis, among 
flowering shrubs, do well. Dealing with such a soil, we 
would prefer to trench as deeply as possible quite early in 
October, burying in large quantities of cow-manure as the 
work proceeded. In a district like yours, we would 
suggest that you make a speciality of any good plant that 
was more than ordinarily a success. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Culture of Hydrangeas (5.). —Hydrangeas should 
be cut down immediately they have done flowering. As 
soon as they have thrown up some fresh growth repot into 
a size larger pot in strong, holding loam and a little 
manure. Press this soil down very firmly around the 
roots, and set them in the open air; abundance of water 
will be required during the period of growth. When there 
is danger of frost in the late autumn remove them to а 
greenhouse or pit, from which it can be excluded. During 
the dull winter months very little water indeed is required 
at the roots. As soon as aclive growth commences in 
spring place them in a light, airy, and comfortably-warm 
house, and give abundance of moisture at the root, and 
frequent soakings of liquid-manure, and fine heads of flower 


should result. 
VEGETABLES. 


Vegetable Marrows not setting (D.).—The 
absence of sunshine (being planted in a shady spot) has 
made the large leaves of the Vegetable Marrows soft, 
flaccid, and especially liable to blight and mildew, and the 
blossoms no doubt partake of the same weakly character, 
Keep the growths thin and pegged out, stopping the 
leaders if running away too fast. 


FRUIT. 


Mildewed Peach-trees (6.).—No doubt the cause 
is neglect of watering last autumn. In many cases no 
attention whatever is paid to watering fruit-trees during 
the autumn, hence the diseases and difficulties in the fol- 
lowing season, Thoroughly examine the border, and see 
if it is dry ; if so, give it a soaking of water, and apply a 
mulch in order to keep the moisture in the ground. 


Digging between Raspberry-bushes (5.)— 
On no account dig among Raspberry-bushes, Apply а 
good mulch of rotten manure in the autumn. Let it lie 
during the winter, and simply keep the ground free from 
weeds during the following summer. It is one of the 

reatest mistakes made in gardening to dig among Rasp- 
herry-bushes, thus destroying the numerous fibrous roots 
that are near the surface. 

Young Peach-trees too vigorous (Peach ).— 
The side-shoots you refer to as issuing from the leaf axils 
of the leading shoots are what are known as sub-laterals. 
These are pinched back to one or two leaves from their point 
of issue. If, however, there is room unoccupied, the 
stronger of these sub-laterals may be laid in for future 
use, pinching back the rest. Only one of these should be 
retained, especially as your house is unheated. It is im- 

rtant that the growths have every encouragement to 
come well developed and well matured while there is 
sun. To this end, the shoots ought to be tied or nailed in 
their places as growth progresses, and all useless lateral- 
growth kept well in hand. 


Vine leaves failing (H. W. 5 ).—We, first of all, 





closely examined your Vine leaves, thinking to find red- 
spider present, as they have every appearance of having 
had their juices ‘‘ sucked " or withdrawn by that insidious 
little insect, but not a trace of it could be found. The 
injury, therefore, is no doubt due to the brilliant sunshine 
experienced of late, in consequence of the leaves being so 
close up to the roof glass. The trellis for Vines should 
never be nearer to the roof than from 18 inches to 
21inches, which allows of a stratum of air passing between 
the glass and foliage, which keeps the latter in a cool con- 
dition, and prevents scalding or scorching taking place. 
We, therefore, strongly advise you to remedy the matter 
by lowering the trellis next winter, and so obviate further 
mischief in this direction, for you should remember that 
the loss of these pene leaves acts as a check on the 
Vines, and this will account for your Grapes not swelling 
satisfactorily. To prevent further loss this season afford 
aslight shade by syringing whitewash on the roof in the 
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early morning, taking the precaution to keep the venti- 
lators closed while doing во; or a piece of herring net, 
twice folded and stretched over the roof, will answer the 
same purpose. In other ways your treatment appears to 
be correct, and continue to be careful in regard to afford- 
iug the roots an ample supply of moisture. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


W. S. C.—Impossible to say. You give us no clue as to 
the soil it is growing in. We should imagine the drainage 
is at fault. A. M. N.—Give the tree a good soaking of 
water at once, and mulch with rotten manure, repeating 
the mulching next spring, and, if need be, in the autumn. 
——A. Harris.—Evidently the trees are too dry at the 
roots. Try what a thorough soaking of water will do for 
them.—— Novice.—It would be far better to consult some- 
one in your neighbourhood. 16 is hard to advise without 
seeing the place.——Clonmel.—Yes! We should say that 
the only course is to root-prune the tree early in the 
autumn. You will find an article dealing fully with the 
subject in our issue of Oct. 17th, 1903, which can be had 
of the publisher post free for 14d.—— E. C. Thompson,— 
“Shaw's Market, Gardens," from this office, might help 
you, but unless you have a practical knowledge of the 
»usiness, with a good market for your produce, 
we fear you will find market gardening will not 
pay, especially as you intend to only have an acre of 
ground, to cultivate which you have to employ a man.—— 
W. Thomax,—Kindly send sample of the Peaches. We 
fear that they have not stoned, thus causing them to fall 
in the way you say.— —M rs. Walker.—1, In your district 
the operations referred to under ** Garden Work " may һе 
done from ten days to a fortnight later, with equally ioc 
results; 2, The shoots you refer to are, no doubt, suckers, 
and must be dug up and destroyed.——K. Rothwe 
** Hobday's Villa Garden," price бв. 6d., from this office. 
We know of no book on amateur farming.—-—4A. H. Ry- 
don.—1, Any nurseryman in your district could send you 
aman; 2, We know of no work dealing with topiary work. 
— —M. D.—Without further particulars it is very difficult 
to say, but we think you have allowed the plants to become 
dry. There are also traces of red-spider and thrips on the 
fronds, showing clearly that the atmosphere is being kept 
too dry.——/ynoraimus.—A cool house to which plenty of 
air can be admitted. —— E. MeKinnon.—Any horticultu- 
ral sundriesman could get you the Sphagnum. The pots 
that are used by Orchid growers would answer, and these 
ean be had in the same way.——Perennial.—You give 
us no idea as to how long your Asparagus has been 
planted. The best way would be to prepare the ground 
this autumn, and make a quite new bed in the coming 
spring, using one or two year old plants for the purpose. 
—— Perennial, Norfolk.—Yes! fou can show Ағ 
meria and Lilium candidum as you suggest.——M. C. Cas- 
sells. —The damping-off is no doubt due to bad drainage 
and excessive wet.——C. M.—Uonsult the advertisement 
pages of the gardening papers.— - Hixrham.—We fear you 
have no remedy, and seeing the Hollyhocks are so badly 
attacked, we should be disposed to pull them all up and 
burn them.——C., Edinburgh.—You will find an article 
on “ Budding Roses" in our issue of July 4th, 1903, p. 224, 
which can be had of the publisher, price 14d., post fre 
You can also increase Roses from cuttings. 2, Yes! 
Cauliflowers may be raised in a cool-frame, pricking out 
into another frame and keeping through the winter, 
finally planting out in the spring. It is, however, far 
better to sow in heat in the spring, harden off, and plant 
out. —— Florentine, -You can cut the Holly hedge down— 
the spring is the best season. -using a knife and not the 
shears, After you have cut it down, mulch well with 
rotten manure, and if the weather is dry, give a good 
soaking or two of water.——Rector.—We know of no book 
dealing solely with the pruning of orchard-trees,—— 
Anrious.—2, Plant as early in the autumn as you can. 
All the plants you mention can be had in pots; 3, All 
depends on the season and the situation in which the 
plants are growing, but June and July are the usual 
months for Incarvillea Delavayi to flower. 




































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


RF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed. to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time, 


Names of plants.— S. Kerr.—Viper's Bugloss 
(Echium vulgare). t. D.—1, Veronica incana ; 2, Globe 
Thistle (Echinops Ritro); 3, Sisyrinchium striatum ; 4, The 
Alpine Sea Holly (Eryngium alpinum).—— W. H.—1, Spi- 
rea Aruncus ; >, Deutzia crenata, fl.-pl.——Harpenden, — 
Specimen to hand quite dried up. The soil is, evidently, 
very poor, and the turf we should say wants re-laying, 
having first well dug and manured the soil.——H. R. N. 
—Silene, probably, hut should like to see complete plant. 
——Strathallan,— Spiræa canescens (syn. S. flagelliformis). 
—— J. W. Hughes, — Alstræmeria aurea, which any 
hardy-plant nurseryman can supply.——J/nterested.—1, 
The Venetian Sumach (Rhus cotinus); 2, Calycanthus 
levigatus.——4. E. Worthey.—Your plant is Juniperus 
sinensis.——J/ nquirer, No. 7. —We think it is Delphinium 
Primrose.—— R. W. Laiws.—Weakly shoots of the Common 
Balm (Melissa otlicinalis). —— 4. W. P.—1. Lysimachia 
vulgaris; 2, Lysimachia clethroides.——S. D. B.—1, Silene 
alpestris ; 1, Dianthus deltoides glauca ; Dianthus del- 
toides.——W. Aikiian.——1, Campanula glomerata da- 
hurica; 2, Astrantia major; 3, Heuchera sanguinea: 
4, Lychnis Viscari -pl.—— Bead well, Ma jor.—Hippeas- 
trum equestre, —— Picus. —6, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum; 7, Adiantum Legrandi ; 5, Adiantum concinnum 
latum ; 9, specimen insutlicient. 5. Walker.—Impossib!e 
to name with any certainty unless we have a flower.—— 
Е. E. Watts.—Clarkia elegans, var. Salmon Queen.—— 
A. R. С.—1, Alfredia cernua; 2, Viola (Tufted Pansy) 
var. 






















Catalogues received.—E. Н. Krelage & Son, 
Haarlem, Holland.— Catalogue of Dutch bulbs.——Barr & 
Sons, King-street, Covent Garden, —4ist of Daffodils for 
Autumn, 1904, 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. SIMPLEX LE AD 


August 6.—Crewe Memorial Cottage Hospital Annual 
Féte and Flower Show. 

P 9.—Royal Hortieultural Society's Committees. 

» 10.—Bishop Stortford Horticultural  Society's 
Show; Hastings, St. Leonards, and Dis- 
trict; Rugby and District Fruit, Flower, 
and Vegetable Show; Bridgend and Dis- 
trict Horticultural Society. 

» 11.—Taunton Dene Horticultural Society. 

» 13.—Sheffield Horticultural Society ; Haslington 
and District Horticultural Society. 

» 16.—Exmouth Horticultural Society's Show 
(2 days). 

» 17.—Shropshire Horticultural Society at Shrews- 
bury (2 days); Amlwch Horticultural 
Society ; Burwash Horticultural Society. 

n 18.—Aberdeen Horticultural Society's Show 
(3 days); Kingsbridge and District Horti- 
cultural Society. 

» 19.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 
Show at Exeter ; Flamborough and District 
Horticultural Society. 

»  920.—S8mall Heath Horticultural Society. 

» 22.—Warkworth Horticultural Society. 

» 23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
Royal Oxford Horticultural Society’s Show ; 
Brighton Horticultural Society’s Show 
(2 days). 

» 24,—Harpenden Horticultural Society's Show ; Col- 
wyn Bay and District Hort. Society ; South 
Manchester Horticultural Society. 

» 81.—Reading Horticultural Society's Show; Bath 
Floral Féte. 

September 2.—National Dahlia Society at Crystal Palace. 
PA 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
"i 7.—Hull Horticultural Association (2 days). 

" 14.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 

Show, Edinburgh (2 days). 
$5 20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
National Rose Society's Autumn Show. 

October 5.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (2 days). 

2 12.—Royal Botanic. 

e Po Chrysanthemum Society Show (2 

ays). 

Novenıber 1.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show (2 

days) ; Brighton Chrys. Show (2-days). 

"i 2.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days); 
Southampton Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Сһгувап- 
themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 

aa 8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Col 
chester Chrysanthemum Society ; Forest 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 

T 4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; Hinck- 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

n 5.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 

5 8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days) ; Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

ГА 9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys- 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 
anthemum Society (2 days); Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Don- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); South 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Tooting Chrys. Society (2 days). 

i 10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days). 

" 11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrysan- 
themum y (2 days); Stockport 
and District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days); Chorley Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

T 12.— Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Formby Ohrvsanthemum Show. 

m 15.—Gravesend and Northfleet Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS. 














The Post Office having abolished the facili- 
ties for changing stamps into cash, we cannot 
now receive them in payment. 

Postals may now be purchased from six- 
pence cach and upwards for every sixpence 
rising to one pound, and stamps up to five- 
pence may be affixed to the face of any Postal, 
thus avoiding the necessity of sending 
stamps for small amounts over fivepence. 


ATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 
—Will hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top, 
weight 476 lb., size 4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Iron Corn 
Bins, hold 25 gallons, airtight lids, each. alvanised Tron 
Mangers, hold 8 gallons, 4s. each. Any of above carriage 
paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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Price Lists on application 


THE ANCLO-CONTINENTAL GUANO WORKS, 
H.D., 15, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 


Е 

E. 1 

THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING > v 
i 


APPARATUS 
FOR 3N HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, %0 
Most economical and ef 1, 
This apparatus has i 
great popularity. Майе ар 
own foundry and under FT iy 
own supervision. Poe 
ing elsewhere, send for 
Price List, giving full ET U 
lars, free by post. " 
J. & W. WOOD h 
Birmingham 8! cet Fami, 
STOURBRIDGE — 


A А015 GRASS HOOK for cutting E  " 
usaron Crees, hedges, small lawns, razor ini 
free 3d. JOHN ATKINS К CO., rop., Seedsmén WE ^y 
NOW WHITE CHIPPINGS for gaude ; 
walks, greenhouse staging, ete., 30s, to 405. РЕР 
All sizes. Send for samples to KEELING & WALKER 
Stoke-on-Trent, e. AAS Wee E d 
ETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING,» 
useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared wih 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, ев) 7 
erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, ia 6L. 
carriage paid. 1 do not require payment till you have rece 
and approved of the netting. ron standards for sm3 
9 ft. long. Is. each. Н. J. GARSON, Net Wo ks, Rye 1 
ROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Tanned 
Netting, 35 square yards for Is. ; is oiled and dressed; 
will not rot if left out in all weathe ent any width. Car. 


paid on all orders over 5s. —H. J. G JN, Net Works, Rv 


A 

TENTS ! TENTS ! !—Army bell shape, 4 t 

in circumference, complete, with pole, mallet, pees 22! 

bag, 30s. Square Garden Tents, 6 by 6 ft., no centre po m 

AWN MOWERS.—10", 13s. 9d.; 127, 17s. 9. 

Garden Hose, 5 in., 145. 6d. for 60 ft. АП sizes kopt 

Шин r Lists free, Ё. B. HAWTHORN & CO., London 

Yorks ing. Me, Mem 

ARDEN CANES & PEA STICKS vey 

cheap.—4 ft. long, 28. ; 5 ft., 4s. 9d. ; 6 ft., 5з. eid 

Та. рег 100. List free, —T. CHAPLIN & SONS, 17, Albion 
street, Leeds. 
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урек good cultivation, and on soils suitable 
or Strawberry culture, the plants are seldom 
nrposely destroyed before they have produced 
liree crops, and I have known them remain in a 
|yroîtable state very much longer, this being 
-principally due to a very free use of sewage 
"uter both during the winter and spring 
als There are also soils so unsuited to 
Stawherry culture that it does not pay to 
tempt taking a second crop from the plants. 
“Not that a second crop could not be had, but 
g quality is so very inferior that the fruit 
(f comparatively worthless. The question is: 
ph wê attach sufficierst importance to the value 
if young Strawberry plants? In other words, 
“ire not the older rows still left on the ground 
songér than they ought to be in very many 
as! Old plants can be and very often are 
2лайе to produce heavy crops of fruit, but what: 
‘bout the quality? How does this compare 
‘ith that of the fruit of young plants on fresh 
round? In the majority of instances the finest 
nd also the best flavoured Strawberries are 
tained from plants fruiting for the first time. 
tis also a fact that the first gatherings 
ш obtained from young plants. In addi- 
9 to young Strawberry plants being 
20 first to produce ripe fruit of superior 
lity, they are also hardier than the majority 
{those that have lost much of their pristine 
оп, or any, say, that have given three good 
"ps The hardiness of old plants being 
cabtful is another reason why lever of them 
‘ould he saved. It is sometimes urged in 
Wour of their being retained longer than I 
/seate that the third and in some cases the 
orth crops are much the heaviest, and if only 
tw of the fruit are fine enough for dessert, 
he test are very acceptable for making into 
ы. That large quantities are required for 
the litter purpose there is no disputing, but 
“ty not grow one or two varieties especially 
lr supplying this class of:fruit? Instead of 
"ping the finer or high-class varieties on the 
found longer than they continue to give the 
‘st dessert fruit, would it not be a better 
‘an to clear them off the ground after pro- 
lueing two heavy crops and to grow either 
*iring Castle, Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, 
'theold Grove End Scarlet solely for giving 
‘serving fruit in great abundance?' The 
wt of either of these three varieties can be 
ùle into much better jam than any obtained 
™ choice sorts, and which may be much 
‘xed both as regards size and quality. 
loubtless where extra pains are taken in the 
reparation of ground well suited to Straw- 
"ry culture, good room also being allowed 
tween the rows and the plants in the rows, 
е third and even fourth crops are remunera- 
ve enough, but in how many cases are all the 
mditions favourable to this епа? Too often 
*ep culture and a free use of solid manure 
е followed by a rank growth of the plants, a 
lentiful crop of leáves and not very much 


ought always to be done in time for a crop of 
early Potatoes to be taken off, and it will have 
settled down considerably accordingly. 
Trenching is not, however, possible in all 
cases, and, fortunately, is by по means 
indispensable. Young plants will produce 
good crops on untrenched ground or any equal 
to what are obtained hy the more expensive 
and laborious preparation, and there is less 
likelihood of failure from the looseness and 
richness of the root-run. Most soils that have 
been well manured, dug a spit deep, and got 
into a frce working condition will answer well 
for Strawberries, while if well.rooted plants 
are got out hy the end of July or during the 
first week in August and well attended to, 
they will become sufficiently strong to produce 
a valuable first, crop.—G, 





THINNING APPLES AND PEARS. 


Wite it be possible to rive at an early date an article in 
your interesting and instructive paper on the above 
subject? If you can Тат sure it will be much appreciated 
by readers who, like myself, aim as far as possible at 
obtaining best samples of fruit. 1 grow for market as well 
as private use. А good deal has been said lately in your 
paper about thinning being now done, though some have 
even hinted at the work being begun even as early as 
June. There seems no difficulty in knowing that all mal- 
formed and small fruit growing singly and in a bunch of 
others should be the first to be removed, but where my 
ditticulty comes іп is how many Apples and Pears to leave 
where bunches of three or more grow together, all being 
well formed.and of equal size, as is so often the case, 
certainly this year with Apples like the Codlin kinds— 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Grosvenor, Grenadier, Haw- 
thornden—and Pears like Fertility and Hessle. Then, 
again, there are the larger kinds, like Warner’s King and 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, which here and there grow in pairs, 
if not threes, Such can hardly succeed if more than two 
are left, even if that number is not too great. Naturally, 
one is apt to feel that, in removing, one may take away 
what might have grown the best, while the ones left may 
fall off, and so the promise of a good crop may be ruined. 
Another question is, how many van a branch bear with 
safety and advantage as regards eventual size, both in the 
case of standards and bush-trees? While the trees are 
young one may guess fairly well, but as the years go on 
there is more difficulty in deciding. Many growers, I 
expect, leave nature to decide for them, and certainly as 
August proceeds many often fall or are blown off, but 
common sense tells one that if some are removed early the 
ones that remain are more likely to grow larger and 
stronger. —C LONE. 


[The reduction of the numbers of the fruits 
of both Apples and Pears, when the set has 
resulted in a heavy опе, is a matter which 
receives but scant attention at the hands of the 
generality of fruit growers, and why they fail 
to recognise the benefits accruing from the 
practice is difficult to explain. How often one 
Fonie the remark made with regard to a parti- 
en that the 





cular tree in an orchard or 
same bears every other year, and then it is 
loaded, but omitting to add that the said fruits 
on account of their great numbers, are, often 
inferior both in size and quality. Nowy,,if one 
half and ofttimes two-thirds ot the crop were 
taken off when the fruits were small, . how 
different would the result be! "The individual 
fruits would then attain double and treble the 
size, provided the trees are in а healthy 
condition. There would also be a great advance 





biennially. It is the great strain they undergo 
through being allowed to carry such heavy 
crops that both Apple and Pear-trees ofttimes 
bear but every other year, and the idea that it 
is a characteristic of the variety which so often 
prevails, is an absurd one. When the value of 
thinning becomes more generally recognised 
we shall hear of Apples and Pears bearing more 
regularly, provided, of course, us has already 
been mentioned, that climatic conditions are 
favourable at the time they are in bloom and 
while setting. Of the utility of thinning there 
can be no question, particularly in the case 
of those who market their produce. We have 
in our mind an instance of the benefits derived 
from judiciously thinning the crop as soon as 
the best fruits can bedistinguished, and in this 
case the fruits when mature used to fetch top 
prices in the market. Моге magnificent врес1- 
mens of Lord Suffield, Ecklinville, Warner's 
King, Peasgood's Nonsuch, etc., could not well 
be desired, and it was only in adverse seasons 
that this particular grower failed to secure а 
crop. Passing on next to the query as to thc 
IME TO THIN, the answer 18 that no hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down as to when it 
should be performed. In some seasons we 
have thinned with a free hand as soon as tho 
fruits began to swell freely—which would bo 
about the middle of June—and with the best 
results. But this was undertaken only when 
we felt satisfied that matters both in regard to 
the health of the trees and the vigour and 
robustness of the blossoms were all that could 
be desired, and that the latter had suffered no 
injury from frost. Now in the present season 
thinning could not be indulged in until near 
the end of July, because owing to the adverso 
character of the previous season, and the cold, 
rough winds which prevailed more or less 
during the blossoming period this spring, it 
occurred to us at once that it would be 
prudent to defer the operation to a later 
period than usual, as we surmised that; 
although the set was a heavy one, there 
would be a good many fruits cast by 
the trees when they came to swell off 
finally. Nor were we wrong, for until some 
three weeks since some trees, which were 
hitherto literally loaded with fruit, began 
shedding them in great numbers, and upon 
subjecting some of these fallen fruits to 
examination they were found to be but 
imperfectly formed, the result, no doubt, of 
injury to the internal organs from cold. When 
in blossom, to outward appearance theso 
fruits seemed healthy enough in mid-June, and 
had thinning then been performed, no doubt 
many of these worthless examples would have 
been retained and many healthy ones sacriticed. 
So the conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that the thinning must be left entirely to the 
discretion of the individual grower, who should 
act according to the season and circumstances 
governing Fis particular case, but always 
postponing it tq ‘about the second or third 
week in July in such a season as the present 
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one, for the reasons already stated. With 
regard to the 

NUMBER OF FRUITS TO LEAVE, this depends in 
great measure on the size and age of the trees, 
whether they are standards or bushes, and if 
extra sized fruits are required. Standards are 
not so conveniently dealt with as are bush 
trees, and on account of their produce boing 
more at the mercy of high winds later on, an 
subject to diminution therefrom, more fruits 
may be left than in the case of bush trees. 
Splendid fruit can be obtained from the latter, 
and if the varieties are such as usually attain 
a large size, and the crop is good an evenly 
distributed over the tree, then the fruits ma 
be thinned down to a single specimen to eac 
truss or spur. Smaller growing varieties may 
have two left on each spur ortruss, but beyond 
this we never care to go, as what we lose in 
mere numbers we more than gain in size and 
quality. Established trees of both standards 
and bushes will yield a great weight of fruit 
annually if their requirements are well looked 
after, but it is a difficult matter to say what 
quantity a tree should carry in the absence of 
particulars as to their dimensions. We have a 
tree (standard) of London Pippin growing near 
where these notes are being penned, which 
yields on an average from ten to twelve bushels 
of sound, healthy fruits, and the spread of its 
head is, roughly speaking, 30 feet, and the 
depth from the crown to the lowermost 
branches, 12 feet. We have also known a 
bush tree of Pott’s Seedling, 7 feet to 8 feet in 
height and about 8 feet to 10 feet through, to 
yield five to six bushels of splendid fruit. To 
quote another instance, this time the variety 
being Warner’s King, the dimensions being, 
height 12 feet, and 14 feet diameter, this tree 
has frequently yielded from eight to ten bushels 
of very large fruit. These results were 
obtained, it should be mentioned, as a result of 
high cultivation, in addition to judicious thin- 
ning, and this is an important factor in fruit- 
growing for profit. In the case of the early- 
maturing Codlins, such as Early Transparent, 
Lord Grosvenor, Lord Suffield, апа others, 
some growers wait until the end of July and 
then remove the surplus fruits, which are 
disposed of for present use. The remainder 
then grow to a very large size, especially if 
care is taken when performing the thinning to 
leave the largest, well formed, and st 
situated examples. In carrying out the actual 
thinning we always give the preference to the 
best specimen or specimens in a truss or 
bunch, regardless of their position, as the one 
in the centre is not always the best. | 





ROAD SCRAPINGS FOR MELONS. 


Iv a recent issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
reference is made to road scrapings and their 
value for Zonal Pelargoniums. A somewhat 
similar value may be found in road scrapings 
for Melon culture. ‘This I have had experience 
of for many years past. I am not sure that, 
given р meadow turf wherein to plant, 
there is the need to provide road scrapings 
also, but where loamy soil has to be procured 
from a distance, and by purchase, too, there 
certainly would be an immense gain in the 
blend afforded by road scrapings. Often the 
roads are made and repaired with limestone. 
Where this is the case Melons would at once 
derive benefit from the presence of this desir- 
able element from their early stages of growth. 
Many other subjects besides Melons and 
Zonal Pelargoniums would succed in a blend 
of “road dirt" and loamy soil, when these 
are of the better class. The nature of this 
refuse from the roads is naturally close and 
heavy—conditions that are at once favourable 
for Melons. Peach and Vine borders, too, 
might be benefited with a mixture of this 
kind for surface dressings, but a too liberal 
use would not be advisable, because its 
influence would tend to make it too impervious 
to the passage of air and water. It is a 
material which in the country can easily be 

rocured if the proper authorities are ona tid 
Farmers usually obtain it for the winter 
dressing of their pastures, and it is often 
generally found that it encourages a growth 
of Clover, which makes the quality of hay 
and the grazing all the better by its presence. 
No doubt other soft-wooded plants beside 


Pelargoniums would repay a proportion of this 





material in the soil, but for Azaleas, Heaths, 
and Rhododendrons, which so strongly resent 
limy soil, i& should not be used. e sweep- 
ings from the highway are often highly charged 
with horê droppings and used as a light 
top-dressing for Cucumbers I have seen 
striking results, the roots spreading quickly 
and actively through and over the Наба, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plum Rivers’ Harly Prolific.—Though 
on the wall-trained trees there are heavy crops 
none equal this in point of quantity, great 
clusters clothing the branches like ro of 
Onions. Thinning is purposely deferred until 
& use can be made of these thinnings in the 
kitchen. The Early Prolific, like other extra 
early fruits, bears more regularly than the later 
sorts, because the gathering of the crop 
relieves the trees, and allows the fruit-buds to 
form for next year. By thinning the fruits 
hard in early July some really useful dessert 
fruit can be had by the end of the month. It 
is one of, if not the earliest Plums to ripen, 


and for this reason is a valuable one, even 
admitting its second-rate quality in a dessert 
sense. 

cordon. 


It is a capital kind to grow as a double 

When во restricted some Plums are 
neither productive nor early to come into bear- 
ing, because they make so much growth that 


cannot be ripened under restrictive culture.— 


W. 8. 
Early outdoor Peaches.—With such 


a heavy crop of Strawberries this year, and a 
season so long extended, the value of early 


Peaches has been somewhat discounted. 
Usually in July the weather is hot, and any- 
thing in the shape of wholesome, ripe fruit is 
then in demand, and Peaches form a very 
agreeable change to other fruits. The first 
fruits of Alexander and Waterloo Peaches 
were gathered on July 12, smaller in size than 
usual, due to a heavy crop, dry state of the 
soil, and the crippling influences of the spring, 
which set up blister on the leaves. It is 
remarkable how when some of the fruits have 
been gathered, the later ones develop ; indeed, 
the later ripened fruit becomes almost or 
quite twice the size of the earliest. To those 
who are dependent on outdoor grown Peaches 
these American kinds are invaluable, because 
with so little effort quite heavy crops can be 
had in early summer. Alexander was intro- 
duced in 1878 from America by the Messrs. 
Rivers who have given us so many really 
excellent Peaches and Nectarines. The quality 
of the fruit is not that of Royal George or 
other of the better known mid-season kinds.— 
W. 8. 

Apple scab.—I enclose a fruit of Ecklinville Seedling 
Apple affected with what seems to be Cladosporium 
dentriticum, and badly cracked. I have six trees from 
one nurseryman all affected in the same way, while three 
from another, planted side by side at the same time, are 
quite free. Many of the trees of other varieties supplied 
by the former are more or less affected with this fungus, 
while all the others are free. Can you explain why trees 
from one nursery only should be affected, and suggest a 
remedy? The trees are only two years planted in a 
favourable situation, and I have sprayed the bad trees 
with carbonate ‘of copper, ammonia, and water. — 
SUBSCRIBER. 

[As a rule, the form of fungus, Cladosporium, 
in evidence so badly on your Ecklinville Apple 
sent, is the product of sour soil, bad drainage, 
or an atmosphere that is highly charged with 
moisture. But we find it difficult to explain 
the cause of the attack on your trees when you 
tell us that whilst most of the trees from one 
source are thus affected, other trees from a 
diverse source are not so. "That fact leads to 
the inference that the whole of the trees from 
the first-named source were badly infested with 
the fungus when received. Seeing the trees 
are but 2 years planted, we advise you to lift 
each one after the leaves have fallen, to paint 
it allover, after giving a fairly hard pruning, 
with the sulphate of copper and lime solution, 
1 lb. of each dissolved in water, then making 
the whole to 20 gallons, or, if too much, then 
use one-half the quantitiesand thicken with 21b. 
of soft-soap, 1 lb. of sulphur paste and clay, and 
then fairly coat the trees all over with it, 
replanting at once, adding to the soil for each 
tree half & peck of old lime rubble, and the 
same quantity of wood-ashes, with 4 oz. of 
bone-dust or basic-slag. When the rains have 
washed off the coating, spray the trees with 
the copper and lime solution, with some soft- 














soap added. If that treatment does not kill 
the fungus, then we fear there is no remedy 
and the trees had best be burned. The 
nurseryman should be advised as to the 
affected condition of his trees.] 

Planting Strawberries.—I have a plot of ground 
in my garden, one half has been in Potatoes the last two 
rears, the other half was armes with Cabbage after 

otatoes last September. intend planting the whole | 
plot with Strawberries this autumn. ill you kindly tell 
me how best to prepare the part now in Cabbage? Would 
it do to give it a good deep digging, then after a few days 
to dig it again, at the same time to work in a good supply 
of old manure? The soil is medium, not heavy. Should 
the part that has been in Potatoes be forked over before ` 
planting ? — IRELAND. 

[Not ay the portion of your ground which 
has carried a crop of Cabbage, but also th: 
portion which has carried Potatoes will nes; 
iberal dressing of manure before planting 
Strawberries. These plants will be requiri 
to remain fully three years in the soil, ani, 
once planted, manure cannot be dug into the . 

ound. Possibly, the Cabbage may have 

en the most exhausting crop, having been 
longer on the ground. The Potato crop, if an 
early one, would be less exhausting than 
would late or main crop Potatoes. Certainly . 
dig the Cabbage ground deeply, as no dou; 
that has been rather hard trodden, Th 
deeper you can break it up the better. Lei 
lie a few days, then spread over it a heavy 
dressing of manure, and fork that in deeply 
also. ts should be encouraged to go dey . 
in search of it, as that removes them from the | 
influence of hot sunshine in the summer. The 
Potato ground will hardly need preliminary 
digging, as that should be in fairly friable con: 
dition after the crop has been lifted. Buit 
wil be well to fork a similar dressing ol 
manure into that, also, and as deeply as po- 
sible. If you look for a crop of fruit next ya 
you must obtain extra strong еагу-той | 
runners, If you have not these by you, itm: | 
be best to purchase them from a nursery in | 
small pots, getting them planted out so sx | 
as the ground is ready, in rows 24 inchs | 
apart, the plants being 15 inches apart in tbe | 
rows. Unless your plants make strong crowns | 
early in the autumn, they will not carry fruit 
next summer. If the soil and weather led | 
at planting time, then give the plants a g» | 
watering to settle the soil about the тож | 
Top-dressings of manure will be the best fom | 
of application later on. ] Í 

Layering Strawberries.—There at 
various means of carrying out this importan 
work, all, perhaps, calculated to suit inti 
vidual tastes and requirements, For forcing, 
the common course is either to layer directly 
into the fruiting pot, or else into small sizes to 
be afterwards repotted. For outdoor planting 
no pots are necessary. My plan is to draw tle 
runners from two rows into one space, 1 
then scatter over them а good layer of fines! 
or leaf-mould—indeed, anything that is fel 
and root-inviting will answer the purp* 
Some go to the trouble of pegging down tie 
runners to the soil, but if the stems around the 
runners are simply covered with fresh matens: 
to the depth of 4-inch, there will soon be rots 
emitted to take possession of it. Previous to 
doing this the strawy mulch should be removed - 
so that the little plantlets can be directly om - 
the soil. On the straw they seldom tom 
roots. Wherever possible I always еї 
runners from year-old plants, these being 
much more vigorous, and the resultant plant 
always better, giving earlier and heavier ero 
Some grow plants expressly for giving 1" 
planting stock, removing all flower-trusss ‘> 
they form in early spring. Where the groan | 
can be spared for such a purpose it 5*9 
excellent plan. A narrow border runnu 
paralel with the main garden, or, better still, 
ye-path is a convenience, because the plantè 
are easily watered and as easily removed whe! 









rooted. When the crops are heavy and c 
tinue over a lengthened time, the runner 
are often badly trodden under foot 10 the 


act of fruit gathering. This weakens the 
runners, and proves a loss as regards time à» 
after progress made. Year-old plants do % 
usually give a long lasting crop—rather the 
rule is to produce a few very fine fruit. *5* 
relieves the bed of traffic early, and егип} 
then have a much better chance. A rule 
is to plant some new stock every year and 
another good plan is to purchase or otherwis? 
procure some fresh plants from a nursery “ 
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the year before, outdoor flowers had too much 
water naturally—hence there was по necessity 
to employ moisture; but, take a normal season, 
when we hope sometimes to see the earth a bit 
dry. Even in such seasons I would rather 
depend on mulching to retain the natural 
moisture than be continually pouring cold 
water round the roots. This summer mulch 
does a lot of good, because the manure 
feeds the roots at a time when the 
plant most requires help, while it encour- 
ages surface roots, which are, in the case 
of most plants, very beneficial to their well- 
doing. My idea of watering Dahlias, then, is 
this: If during dry weather it is needed, give 
one thorough soaking once a week rather than 
driblets each day, and do not forget the mulch 
on the surface. This plant likes liquid- 
manures of almost any kind. Soot and lime, 
mixed, is capital for feeding the surface roots, 
und so is guano during showery weather. 

ENEMIES.—About the only enemy the Dahlia 
has—at least, of any importance-—is earwigs. 
` These are fond of nibbling the buds as they are 
developing, and the marks left behind are not 
of a kind that help the shape of the flowers. 
This pest is trapped by fixing flower-pots 
'upside down on tothe stakes, having previously 
put a bit of dry hay or Moss into uin pot. Go 
‘over the pots regularly and destroy the enemy. 

SHADING THE FLOWERS.—An old practice 
‘when exhibition blooms were grown was to 
‘shade each flower from the sun. I think this 
із wrong, and not worth the time and trouble 
‘it takes to do it. One of my reasons is this: 
A flower seldom loses colour through sunlight 
` before it is fully or nearly fully out, and I have 
noticed: at exhibitions the awards are mostly 
'given to young blooms that have hardly 
attained perféction, rather than to those that 
‘are passing. 

Most wonderful strides are being made in 
the Cactus Dahlia. Less than half a dozen 
years back they were more or less flat in the 
floret and heavy. Even three years ago many 
of the sorts produced blooms with the outer 
‘florets narrow. by having the edges recurved, 

but still leaving a few flat florets in the centre. 
: We now have them with narrow pointed florets 

right to the centre, and these are exceedingly 
elegant. 

actus Danrras, being the most esteemed, 
shall be named first. The importance of this 
class is such that at a conference held last 
autumn it was suggested that there should be 
some fixed mode of judging these flowers. 

Four points, it is thought, should be allowed 

for perfection of form, three for size, two for 

colour, and one for setting up. Thus, a perfect 
flower well staged has ten points, and these 
can be lowered in proportion to defects found. 
New varieties which gained certificates last 
year out of upwards one hundred novelties 
exhibited were : Florence M. Stredwick, white ; 
H. W. Sidem, vermilion-red ; Dainty, yellow 
‘and pink; Geo. Cordon, yellow, shaded 
orange; Mrs. Н. L. Brousson, buff: Sirius, 
yellow, streaked red; Pearl, bright pink; 
Comet, rose, speckled crimson; Sweet Nell, 
blush pink; Mrs. J. W. Wilkinson, rosy- 
pink: and Rainbow, light pink. Excepting 

Pearl these are all in commerce. 

A selection of twenty-four varieties for exhi- 
bition are: Mrs. Edward Mawley, yellow ; 
J. H. Jackson, maroon; J. W. Wilkinson’ 
reddish plum; Lord Roberts, white; Mrs. 
Winstanley, orange-scarlet ; Р. W. Tulloch, 
light salmon-red; F. A. Wellesley, salmon- 
scarlet; Mrs. J. J. Crowe, yellow ; Clara Stred- 
wick, salmon; Prince of Orange, orange- 
yellow; H. J. Jones, pink and primrose; J. 
Weir Fife, plum colour; H. F. Robertson, 
deep yellow; Etna, carmine and yellow; 
Columbia, vermilion, tipped white; Mrs, 
Carter Page, crimson ; W. F. Balding, salmon- 
yellow; Ajax, orange; Phineas, crimson- 
searlet ; Ida, yellow; Ianthe, yellowish buff; 

: Mrs. A. F. Perkins, yellow, tip ей white; Gabriel, 
crimson, tipped white ; Mabel Tulloch, rosy- 
pink. For the garden the following are good : 

Britannia, salmon-pink ; Mary Service, helio- 

trope and pink ; Mrs. Edward Mawley, yellow ; 

Uncle Tom, dark maroon; Amos Perry, crim- 

son ; Spitfire, scarlet ; epee Queen, white ; 

J. W. Wilkinson, reddish plum; Countess of 

Lonsdale, salmon, tinted red; Mrs. De Luca, 

yellow and orange; and Mrs. Winstanley, 

orange-scarlet, 


ding required. 


Snow Danrias.— These are defined by being , Bacchus, scarlet; Nerissa, rose; Darkest of 


self coloured, or else the base of the floret is of 
alighter colour than the edge, in the latter 
case an edged flower. Fancy Dahlias are 
known by the ground colour being striped with 
other shades, or the base of the floret bein 
darker than the tips, in the latter case a tip 
flower. These distinctions are somewhat mis- 
leading to those who may not study the flower 
carefully. Eighteen show Dahlias are: Mrs. 
Gladstone, pale blush ; В. T. Rawlings, yellow ; 


John Walker, white ; Duchess of York, lemon | 


and pink; Chieftain, PU jle-lilac ; Arthur 
Rawlings, crimson; J. J. West, yellow and 
ourple; William Rawlings, crimson-purple ; 
Victor, maroon ; Florence Tranter, blush and 
purple; Miss Cannell, cream and crimson; 
Warrior, scarlet; Dr. Keynes, buff ; William 
Powell, primrose ; Maud Fellowes, pale pink ; 
David Johnson, salmon - pink; Perfection, 


Part of a border of Polyanthuses, From a photograph by F. Mason-Good. 





All, maroon ; Nelly Broomhead, mauve ; Violet, 
white; Adelaide, blush; Emily Hopper, yel. 
' low ; Daisy, amber ; Ganymede, salmon shade; 
Sunny Daybreak, apricot ; Tommy Keith, red, 
tipped white ; Douglas, maroon, 

SINGLE DanLras.— These enjoyed a great 
popularity a few years back, and still find man 
admirers. 'Тһе only fault is that they soo 
drop their florets, but if the blooms are cut 
beforethey have opened, and allowed to develop 
in water, the singles last a considerable time, 
They do not require a rich soil, nor should th 
flower-buds be thinned. Up-to-date sorts ar 
as follows: Columbine, rose, shaded orange; 
Miss Roberts, yellow; Darkness, crims; 
Beauty’s Eye, mauve and crimson ; Snow 
white and primrose ; Tommy, violet, scars, 
and yellow ; Aurora, orange-yellow ; Victor, 
white, margined crimson ; Leslie Seale, lii; 


orange-buff; Mrs. Morgan, blush white and апа crimson ; Miss Moreland, crimson seil * 
purple. The novelties among show Dahlias I Polly Eccles, fawn and red; Robin Adair, 


aave noted as improvements are: Merlin, 
scarlet ; Keyne's Al, p dcs yellow. Twelve 
fancy Dahlias: Rev. J. B. M. Camm, yellow, 
striped red; Mrs. Saunders, yellow, tipped 
white; Matthew Campbell, buff, striped crim- 


son; Rebecca, lilac, striped red ; Goldsmith, | 


yellow, striped crimson ; Peacock, maroon, 
tipped white; Emin Pasha, yellow, striped 
crimson ; Dorothy, fawn, striped maroon ; Mrs. 
John Downie, yellow, striped scarlet; Frank 
Pearce, rose, striped crimson; Duchess of 
Albany, orange, striped crimson; Gaiety, 
yellow, red, and white. 

Ромрох Danrias.—These should be small 
and perfect in shape ; therefore, it is advisable 
to top the young plants in spring so аз to get 
as many shoots as is possible. 
A dozen splendid kinds are: 


Nor is disbud- ; 


crimson, purple, and white. í 

In making the foregoing selection, I Mt . 
been guided partly by those chosen in the, 
book on Dahlias lately published by We, 
National Dahlia Society. This book can bt 
recommended as a very useful one, and isto” 
had for 2s. a copy from Mr. P. W. Tulloch , 
The Cot, Balcombe, Sussex. "a 


ч 





HARDY PRIMROSES. 


PRIMROSES are such typical English fo 1: 
that there are few people to whom they do d 
appeal, and whether seen in the meadows, A 
by brook sides, or in the long Grass m ©. 
half-shaded woodland, they will ever 
regarded аз amongst the attractions of 





spring. Beautiful as the common forms JL 
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these blossoms are, much more so are the 
hybrids, and the only conditions necessary to 
their culture ure a pure atmosphere, and a 
fairly rich and moist soil. Seed sown in the 
open ground in June will furnish plants which 
ere this should have been transplanted, and in 
their early stage it is well to specially 
consider them, giving them a bed made up of 
good loam and decayed manure. Ina compost 
ike this they will grow rapidly, and will 
bloom well the following spring. Where old 
plants are allowed to ripen it invariabl 
follows that before the pods can be а бегей, 
some shed, and these self-sown seeds often 
furnish the finest plants. Those who have not 
grown the hybrids would scarcely credit what 
a variety of colours one may have, and I have 
no hesitation in asserting that a shilling spent 
in а packet of seed is money well 
invested, for the following season 
the plants may be increased to 
almost any number. Primroses, 
where spring bedding is carried 
out, are indispensable, as they 
can be used in many ways in the 
beds, borders, and window-boxes, 
etc. The annexed illustration 
shows what an excellent fore- 
und they make to a part of a 
itchen garden, and what quanti- 
ties of blossoms they. yield. 


LEAHURST. 





CAMPANULA GLOMERATA 
DAHURICA. 


Tuts fine form of the clustered 
Bellflower is not only one of the 
best of its race, but it is also one 
of the showiest and hardiest of 
true herbaceous perennials. Quick 
and easy to grow in almost any 
class of soil, good in colour and 
{тее flowering аге among its 
many good points. Less than 
2 feet high, producing leafy, 
sturdy stems surmounted by clus- 
ters of erect, bell-sha; flowers of 
a deep violet-purple tone, the 
plant is at once attractive when 
seen in flower. The flowering is 
long continued, the spikes also 
appear in profusion from a low, 
spreading tuft, which, if gene- 
rously treated, will soon cover a 
und area of 2 feet or more ; in- 
eed, were it so desired —and the 
plant is well worthy of it—a yard 
wide patch could readily be 
formed by pulling a few clumps 
into small pieces and replanting 
the latter a few inches asunder. 
No plant lends itself better to 
this particular treatment, and 
when, a усаг hence, the group 
reaches the flowering stage, it 
will be seen how amply repaid is 
the gardener for the trouble he 
has taken. Not only does the 
plant lend itself readil ly to this 
free multiplication, it is immea- 
surably benefited thereby, and 
the owering proportionately 
in and improved. Hap- 
pily, the sturdy stems require no 
artificial support. March and the 
early portion of April are the 
best seasons for dealing with the plant as ! 
suggested above. Firm planting and a gene- 
rous treatment—i.e., deep digging and a free 
addition of decayed manure and leaf-soil—will 
not be in vain. The accompanying illustration 
furnishes а good idea of the flowering heads of 
this fine plant, which is also known as C. g. 
speciosa. There is a white-flowered variety of 
A за typical C. glomerata, and if not quite so 
large in its individual blossoms as the subject 
of the present note, is still large enough and 
good enough to merit general cultivation. 





HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
IRIS Monspur—The excessive moisture of last 
summer appears to have put a considerable 
amount of strength into the Iris family gene- 
rally. With me the subject of the present 





notice has this year thrown up flower-spikes 
5 feet or more in height, carrying flowers 


correspondingly numerous, large and fine in 
colour. This Iris may be considered one of the 
best border plants we have, but it has to become 
thoroughly established in order to show its true 
worth. i find that this class of Iris much 
dislikes root disturbance. Put them into good 
well-worked ground, and they will be things of 
beauty for years. Hardy flowers that are 
capable of yielding such a rich reward for so 
little trouble are very precious, All that 
they need is nourishment of some kind put 
on in the winter, sothat rain can carry it down 


'to the roots by the time growth commences. 


ERIGERON SPECIOSUS SPLENDENS.—-In colour 
this is much superior to the old form, and most 
hardy flower growers would be inclined to 
discard the latter. I should not advise this 
being done, however, asthe old form has points 


will succeed very well in strong loam if the 
roots are guaranteed against excess of moisture. 
In the case of well developed specimens, the 
flowers are produced in such profusion as to 
almost hide the foliage. It is one of the most 
effective as well as one of the easiest alpines 
to cultivate, and should be taken in hand by 
beginners in the culture of this class of plant. 
It may be increased by division, but produces 
u quantity of seeds which germinate with much 
freedom; indeed, there will generally be a 
rcentage of self-sown seedlings соте up. I 
ave, however, never seen any tendency to 
variation in this species. In my experience 
every seedling produces flowers of the same 
rich rosy-pink, which in a mass renders this 
alpine Pink so distinct and beautiful. 
Асохітом NAPELLUS BICOLOR,—With me 





Campanula glomerata dahurica. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


of excellence which may not be overlooked. 
The variety splendens is of a more rigid growth, 
the leaves being rather smaller and of a deeper 
green. With me the flowers expand a few days 
later. For cutting these Erigerons are admir- 
able—from a few well-established plants one 
may cut sheaves of bloom. I am of opinion 
that in the course of time we shall get much 
improved varieties of the Erigeron. What is 
needed is a strong-stemmed race, with larger 
and more richly-coloured flowers. The old 
variety has not stems strong enough to carry 
the large heads of bloom without support if 
heavy rains come when the flowers are expand- 
ing. The worth of any hardy plant is much 
enhanced when the flower stems are strong 
enough to withstand a considerable amount of 
wind and rain. 

DIANTHUS DELTOIDES. — When favourably 
placed this alpine Pink is very effective. It is 
most at home in a rather light, loamy soil, but 





this fine variety is not so good as it was last 
year, when spikes of bloom nearly 5 feet high 
and proportionately developed were produced. 
The excessive rainfall last year doubtless had 
much to do with this great vigour, and the 
great heat and drought of this season have 
evidently exercised the usual influence. At 
the same time I must blame myself to a certain 
extent, for this season my plants, which have 
been undisturbed for several years, did not get 
their usual winter dressing. In the case of 
strong-rooting things that take in the course 
of the season all the nourishment out of the 
soil, the food should be given early enough to 
allow of it getting down to the roots by the 
time the plants come into ful growth. 
Shallow-rooting things are sure to get the 
advantage of a top-dressing put on, even when 
spring is far advanced, but in the case of 
Din that have thrust their roots a foot or 
more into the ground, it sometimes happens 
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that they do not get the full benefit of the 
stimulant until quite late in the growing 
season. Asa border plant this Aconitum can 
scarcely be over-praised. The mixture of blue 
and white in the flowers is vay pleasing, 
good clumps bearing hundreds of blooms being 
very effective. ; 

AQUILEGIA SKINNERI.—I have been wonder- 
ing whether this is to be had quite true now- 
adays. Сап any of your readers say what 
should be the average height of the species as 
first introduced? For some years I tried by 
means of seeds and purchase of plants to get 
it, but the plants invariably ran up very tall 
апа coarse, the flowers plainly showing the 
influence of chrysantha. Two years ago І got 
a plant warranted true from a well-known 
trade grower, but this is of dwarf stature, not 
running up more than 2 feet. It is not nearly 
such a good thing as one I saw some years ago 
in the Wisley garden, and which ran up to a 
height of 3 Lat, the flowers being very long, 
slender, and very brilliant. I never knew 
whether this was the true species or a variety 
ofit. It was a fine thing, and much superior 
to any so-called A. Skinneri I have ever seen. 

J. CORNHILL, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lavender hedge.—1 have a fine Lavender hedge of 
three years’ growth in my kitchen garden. I do not wish 
to do away with it, but it is beginning to grow too much 
over the path. Will it hurt it to cut it right back, and, if 
not, when is the right time to do so?—Miss Ryan. 

[We should advise you to put in a lot 
of cuttings at once under a handglass if you 
have such ; if not, in the open under а shady 
wall. Cut down the hedge next March and put 
a layer of manure over the roots, keeping it 
well watered in dry weather. The old plants 
will break from the bottom and become thick 
and strong. If they do not do so, dig them.up 
and well manure and till the ground, and plant 
the cuttings which have been struck and will 
be well rooted. ] 

Lavender failing to grow.—I would be very 
much obliged for information as to the disease which 
always attacks Lavender bushes in this county of West- 
moreland. They never last healthy for more than three or 
four years, and no one has any idea of what happens to 
them.—Mns. JOIIN MASON. 

[Your soil is evidently too rich and EOD for 
Lavender. It likes gravel and chalk, which 
lutter seems quite wanting in your soil. If you 
could get some chalk and mix in one-half with 
the soil, and replant your Lavender, you would, 
no doubt, do better. Failing chalk, then try 
und get old mortar rubbish, mixing this with the 
soil previous to replanting. Then we think 
there is a chance of success. ] 


Tree-Lupins.—For herbaceous and mixed 
borders in the early summer these are most 
valuable. The masses of their nankeen-yellow 
flowers, seen against the darker foliage at the 
back, are very effective; whilst Pæonies and 
other low-growing plants nearer the walks har- 
monise well with them. The specimens in the 
illustration in the issue for July 23, p. 261, are 
growing in a garden in Oxfordshire. The larger 
wsh measures some 7} feet in height, and is 
nearly the same in diameter. They were 
planted as small seedlings about five years ago. 
—S. H.Morris, Adderbury, Banbury, Oxon. 


Portulacas—flowers for the dry 
weather.—If we could foresee how the 
weather would turn out, it would doubtless 
influencé many in their arrangements at 
planting-out time. As it is, in not a few 
gardens there are subjects on borders that ina 
normal season answer well enough, but in a 
time of protracted drought quickly succumb. 
During the last few weeks there have been 
evidences on all hands of the premature decay 
of subjects that at the outset of the season 
promised well. Many have been the complaints 
in reference to Calceolarias, beds of which I 
have seen showing bare patches where plants 
have once been, and of other things simply in 
a state of existence and nothing more. ба the 
Portulacas, however, we have plants that will 
stand much heat and dryness ; infact, on those 


days when the thermometer stood at its|P 


highest, and other things were drooping under 
a sweltering sun, these charming little blossoms 
simply revelled. Where a dwarf subject is 
wanted, one could not possibly select a more 
suitable one amongst annuals for a dry border. 
Moreover, they give little trouble, for they may 


be sown where they are wanted to bloom.— 
W oopBASTWICK. 


Clematis montana.—Much has been 
written and many fine illustrations have been 
iven in these pages of this valuable climber. 
n my own garden I have many delightful bits 
of colour from it. On the Abbey it is now 
charming, Hanging loosely down from a wide 
rojection ; and growing up under it is Ampe- 
opsis Veitchi, giving a good setting to the 
long sprays of white. In autumn the picture 
is equally beautiful, when the leaves of the 
Vine arecrimson. In another place it is inter- 
mingling with a yellow Laburnum, the two 
colours contrasting well. Here, again, it has 
taken possession of the top of the wall, hang- 
ing over on one side. The finest plant I have 
ever seen was on Bank Holiday on the front of 
a wayside house close by Crewkerne Station. 
Evidently, many years ago one plant was 
planted on one side of the house facing 
the road. This was trained, and quickly 
covered this portion, then taken round and 
over the end, where there is an old, wide stone 
wall (so prevalent in the West). From the 
house it was trained along the top of the wall. 
Altogether it must be over twenty yards long. 
— DORSET. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE PEA BEETLE (BRUCHUS PISI). 


Тнкзк beetles attack Peas only, although а 
closely allied species, B. rufimanus, attacks in 
a similar way the Bean. They are very 
destructive, their presence being harmful 
because they interfere with and may prevent 
germination, while if the seeds do germinate 
the resulting plants are often weakly. The 
beetles, moreover, fly well in sunshine, and 
spread to other Pea crops for their egg laying. 
As a preventive measure, Peas should not be 
sown which contain the pest. It has been 
stated that the attacked Peas can be separated 
from the healthy by placing the sample of Peas 
in water, when the healthy ones sink while the 
diseased ones float. This statement is not 
wholly trustworthy. In experiments with 
sound and attacked Peas it was found that 
healthy, sound Peas sink at once, but that Peas 
with holes in them from which the beetles have 
issued, and those with the outer skin broken 
out with the beetle still in situ may float, for 
a short time, but ultimately they all sink. 
Peas with the outer skin unbroken and con- 
taining the beetle, on the whole, continue to 
float. The best mode of killing the pest in the 
Pea is by fumigating the Peas with bisulphide 
of carbon. The method is to enclose the Peas 
to be treated in an airtight box or chamber ; 
then place some bisulphide of carbon in a 
saucer or open dish laid on the top of the 
Peas, and allow it to remain for twenty-four 
hours. One ounce of bisulphide of carbon 
would do for every 40 cubic feet of space. 
Bisulphide of carbon fumes are poisonous, and 
must, therefore, not be breathed by the 
operator, nor must a light of any kind be 
brought near.— Leaflet, Board of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peas failing (4. Wright).—I cannot say why the 
yellow thrips have attacked your Peas, The present sum- 
mer seems to be particularly suited to insect life, and 
most pests are in unusual abundance. I can only suggest 
the use of one of the insecticides (referred toin your other 
reply) applied as a spray. If the crop is worthless, I 
should at once burn it, and give the ground a good dress- 
ing of lime or nitrate of soda.—G. 8. З. 


Inj to leaves.—1 would be glad to know the 
name and cause of disease which has attacked enclosed 
twigs, and which is doing much mischief in the Courtown 
garden. It was first noticed about six weeks ago on 
Escallonia bushes growing on a bank with south aspect, 
and well sheltered from north and east. The twigs com- 
mence by drooping, and flnally die with the leaves on, 
looking as if burnt. It has spread to adjacent bushes of 
Portugal Laurel, and affected slightly the Ivy and St. 
John's Wort growing under the bushes, but does not 
touch the Roses nor all the Escallonias on the bank. At 
the distance of some 30 feet, or 40 feet the same disease 


has appeared on a Veronica and a Box, and further again | T€ 


on two Cotoneasters. All these bushes are planted on a 
south ban'. The disease does not appear to affect the 
lants aud flowers in the garden growing amongst the 
infected bushes, After a few days the bush affected 
appears quite dead. Is there any remedy? — LaDy 
CHARLOTTE STOPFORD. 

[I cannot find any sign of disease among the 
twigs and leaves you sent. They are not 
apparently attacked by any fungus or insect 
pest. I showed them to several experts in these 


matters, and, after discussing the matter, we 
came tothe conclusion that the mischief Wa 
caused by the unusual weather we have experi. 
enced lately—very hot sun and cold nights 
The action of a hot sun on leaves wet with 
dew or damp from some other cause is often 
injurious to foliage. I had some very similar 
twigs, etc., sent me from a correspondent in 
another part of Ireland which were affected in 
exactly the same manner, but I could not 
Curr EE to account for the injury.— 
3. S. 8.] 

Insect on Apricot-tree.—l have enclosed an 
insect which I picked off a branch of an Apricot-tree, 
Would you kindly tell me what it is, and what damage it 
does, also remedy ?—М. Lkwis, 

[The insect which you sent is the caterpillar 
of the peppered moth (Amphidasis betularia), 
These caterpillars feed on a great variety of 
plants and are very common, but they are 
seldom found in suflicient numbers to do much 
mischief, though а caterpillar of that size 
necessarily consumes a considerable amount of 
food. І сап suggest no remedy but catching 
the moths or picking the caterpillars off by 
hand.—G. 8. S.] 


Birds in the garden.—There always 
have been, and I suppose will continue to be, 
controversies аз to the good or otherwise of 
birds about gardens and farms, but as to the 
benefit of thrushes ‘in gardens there seems to 
be ample proof. I used to imagine when] 
spent less time in a garden that thrushes 
hunted for snails in. hard weather, but Ifi 
they seek for and destroy them at all seans, 
particularly about nesting time. Оп eaclisile 
of a path in my garden there are continually 
be seen fresh empty snail shells. The bir 
mode of attack seems always the same, the 
large, round part of the shell at the back of 
the opening seems the thinnest, and there they: 
break through, peck at, and shake out the 
snail. I should now have a difficulty in finding 
a living snail about my pardon; except in 
jlaces inaccessible to the birds, such as the 
ower recesses between the leaves of Yuccas, 
etc. There is in the garden a very produc 
tive Raspberry plantation, but as it is close te 
the house, and the fruit is gathered every day, 
very little is taken by the birds ; the handsome 
missel thrush comes only when the Азра 
berries are ripe, and I am pleased to see it. 
G. L. C., Hythe, Kent. | 

Insects on Chrysanthemums.—1, I am 
with sending you three different kinds of insects, which 
abound in large numbers on.my Chrysanthemums. 
any of them injurious to them? The brown insect skip 
away with a click, but ар 
should like you to give a description of the fly which 
causes the mining maggot. 3, Also can you tell me what 
causes a hole in the stem, generally towards the apex, a 
it it had been eaten nearly through ?—F. E. C. 

[The names of the three different insects 
which you found on your Chrysanthemums arê 
as follows: The brown insect, which jump, 
away when touched, is one of the frog-hoppers, 
(Aprophora spumaria). This insect, when it 
its immature state, lives in the little masses af 
froth which they exude, and which arê 
commonly known by the name of ‘‘ cuckoo-spit 
If these be carefully removed with a small 
brush, so that the n insect which they 
contain is not left behind, you will not be 
troubled with the frog-hoppers unless they 
come from other plants. One of the other 
insects is one of the plant-bugs, which belong 
to the same class as the bed bug. They injure 
the plante by sucking the juices of the leaves, 
buds, and young shoots, and may be killed by 
syringing or spraying the plants with parafin- 
emulsion. These are tolerably active insects, 
and, if present in considerable numbers, à 
the cause of much injury. The third insect i5 
one of the stone-flies, and I cannot imagine 
that they are in any way injurious to plants. 
In their immature condition these insects are 
aquatic, and the perfect insects are seldom 
found far away from water. They may easily 
be distinguished from the plant-bugs, which 
are much flatter insects and more active. 
ards the mining maggots, they are the 
grubs of a small grey two-winged fly (Phyto 
myza affinis), which lays its eggs just under 
the skin of the leaves. The grubs, as soon аз 
they are hatched, make their way between the 
two skins, feeding on the inner substance of the 
leaf. By looking through the leaf against the 
light, the position of the grub at the end of the 
burrow can be easily seen, when it may be 
crushed by pinching the leaf at that part, or 






ntly soon returns. 9, Î 
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picked out with the point of a needle. The 


grubs‘cannot be reached by insecticides. I | 


should recommend you to look over your plants 
after dark with the aid of a light, and see if you 
can find out what has been making the holes in 
the stems. It is possible it may be one of the 
weevils, in which case it would be better to put 


a white cloth under the plants, as the weevils | 


often fall down as if dead as soon as a light is 
thrown upon them.—G. 8. 8.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE CLIMBING HYDRANGEA (НҮРКАХ. 
GEA PETIOLARIS). 
Tus is, according to the Kew Hand List, the 
correct name of the plant sometimes met with 
as Hydrangea volubilis, Hydrangea scandens, 
and Schizophragma hydrangeoides. ‘This spe- 
cies is particularly remarkable from its climb- 
ing habit, for it will readily furnish a wall 
irom 10 feet to 12 feet in height, or even more, 


_ — 





nd attaches itself to any roughened support 
ıy means of aérial roots after the manner of 
уу. А portion of a well-flowered specimen on 
ı wall is herewith illustrated, the dense, Ivy- 
ike masses of foliage and the arrangement of 
be flower.clusters being clearly depicted. 
‘rom this it will be seen that the blossoms 
fer considerably from those of the common 
ydrangea, whose massive heads are formed 


itirely of the large sterile flowers, whereas in | 


is climbing kind the major portion of the 
ister consists of the small fertile blooms (not 
iike а cluster of Elder-flowers), with a few 
‘oe sterile ones scattered around the outside. 
well-flowered specimen is attractive, and 
ring а visit to Kew a few days before mid- 
miner two plants of this Hydrangea were 
ən at their best. One growing on the wall 
the herbaceous ground was exactly as here- 
h shown, while the other, originally planted 
cover an old tree stump, has done so well 
ıt it} now forms a flattened, hemispherical 
sss of tangled stems and neat foliage some 
«3 = across. It was flowering just as freely as 
o* Fier, 








This Hydrangea is perfectly hardy, | 


but a near relative—the Himalayan H. altis- 
sima—needs the protection of a greenhouse. 
Even EUH so pretty, E bes and easily 
propagated by means of cuttings, H. petiolaris 
is by no means common, though it is usually a 
stock plant.in some of the better tree and 
shrub nurseries. Concerning its appearance in 
a state of nature, Professor Sargent, in his 
** Forest Flora of Japan,” says :— 

* Nothing is 80 un-American or so attracts the atten- 
tion of the American traveller in Japan as the trunks of 


trees clothed, to the height of 60 feet or 80 feet, with 
splendid masses of che climbing Hydrangea (H. petiolaris), 





or with the lustrous evergreen foliage of the climbing | 


Euonymus." 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Styrax japonicum. — This is fully 
entitled to à pace among the very finest of our 
outdoor shrubs that flower in the height of the 
summer, for it is, as a rule, in July that this is 
seen at its best. 


| 
| 


In this country Styrax | 


late in shape and woolly underneath. Even if 
trained to а wall, the shoots die back during 
the winter; indeed, the plant may be almost 
described as of a semi-herbaceous character. 
With the return of spring, however, the stout 
buds towards the base push out vigorous 
shoots, which grow quickly, and about the end 
of July are terminated by large panicles of 
charming blossoms, varying in colour from 
pink to pae lilac, with an orange throat. The 
variety Veitchiana is a very superior form, the 
flower - spikes being larger, more densely 
flowered, and more brilliantly coloured, forming 
massive pyramids of bloom, while smaller 
supplementary ones are afterwards produced. 
This variety received a first-class certificate 
from the Royal Horticultural Society two years 
ago. It is singular that all the hardy Budd- 
leias are Asiatic except the Orange Ball-tree 
(B. globosa), which is a native of Chili. 


Genista ætnensis.—This is the largest 


japonicum is decidedly rare, though it has been | of all the hardy members of the Broom family, 


in cultivation for some years. 


lished, it forms a freely-branched deciduous 
shrub, clothed with ovate, acuminate leaves, 
while the pure white, bell-shaped blossoms 
hang suspended from the under sides of the 
branches and minor shoots. The flowers are 
rendered more conspicuous than would other- 
wise be the case by reason of the flattened 
arrangement of the branches. It succeeds best 
in a mixture of loam and peat, and in a position 
where the soil is always fairly moist. This 
Styrax is, as implied by its specific name, a 
native of Japan, and is said by Professor 
Sargent to be common in the mountain forests 
of Hondo and in Southern Yezo, where, 
usually a shrub, it occasionally forms a small 
tree, 20 feet to 36 feet high. At all events, it 
is in this country well worth adding to even 
the most select collection of flowering shrubs. 


Buddleia variabilis Veitchiana. — 
The typical Buddleia variabilis was introduced 
from China about ten years ago, and soon 
found its way into cultivation. It is a some- 
what soft, free-growing shrub, with variable 
foliage, though, as a rule, the leaves are lanceo- 





The Climbing Hydrangea (H. petiolaris) (syn. Schizophragma hydrangeoides) From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 





When estab- , and is also remarkable as being one of the latest 


of all to flower, for it is, as 
a rule, at its best during the 
latter part of July and even 
on into August. It reaches 
a height of 12 feet to 15 feet, 
while the minor branches 
are Rush.like, ndulous, 
and almost leafless. The 
flowers are bright yellow, 
and borne very freely. This 
species has been long 
known, but it is decidedly 
uncommon. It is a native 
of Sicily and Sardinia. In 
common with all members 
of the Broom family this 
produces comparatively few 
fibrous roots, hence it trans- 
plants badly, and on this 
account should be sown 
where it is to remain, or 
shifted while quite young. 
Though, as above nate, 
the fibrous roots are but 
few, the principal ones are 
stout and of a deep descend- 
ing nature, so that hot and 
dry weather has but little 
effect upon it. On this 
account it succeeds in sandy 
and gravelly soils better 
dan many other subjects. 


The effect of the 
droughtupon autumn 
blooming subjects.— 
It is noticeable in the case 
of many subjects that bloom 
in the autumn that there is 
а tendency to flower much 
earlier this season, and it 
has been remarked that 
some plants noted for their 
tall habit in other years are 
this year scarcely half the 
usual height. This applies to 
Chrysanthemums, lias, 
Galtonias, Montbretias, and 
many other things. Even such things as 
Michaelmas Daisies seem more forward than 
usual, and if the drought continues it will mean 
many premature flowers. Although watering 
is a great labour in many places, it is the only 
way of retaining the blossoms. One may hel 
further by mulching around the roots ik wel - 
rotted old manure, if it can be had, as mulch- 
ing in these days of blazing sun does a deal in 
hel ing to keep in the moisture, and well 
soaked with water at night, it aids the plants 
in recuperating. Montbretias are particularly 
nice for cutting, and, in a season when moisture 
abounds, they afford blossoms for gathering 
over a long period; but I have noticed in a dry 
time they are quickly over. It is well, there- 
fore, to see that these flowers do not go too 
long without water. Some Montbretias which 
are situated on the sunny side of the garden are 
Гу. three weeks earlier than last year.— 
D. W. F. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS—EARLI. 
NESS OF THE FLOWERING SEASON. 


CONTRARY to general expectations, the plants 
that were placed in their flowering quarters 
in May last have done well; so much so, 
in fact, that already many of the sorts are 
well set with fast-developing buds, and 
not a few are in bloom. It has often 
heen argued that this undue early flower- 
ing of the Chrysanthemum is a trait in its 
character that we may very well dispense 
with, and with this I quite agree. "The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums have a special 
value in September and October, and when the 

lants can be had in blossom during the period 
Just mentioned they serve an invaluable pur- 
pose. Earlier than this there should be an 
abundance of flowers in the garden. This too 
early flowering of the Chrysanthemum is not 
confined to any one particular section. One of 
the oldest Pompons, Piercy's Seedling, came 
into flower during the latter half of July, and 
now there is the yellow Precocite showing 
freely. Of Japanese sorts several have been 
flowering for the last week or two. One of the 
earliest was Mychett Pink, a pretty, free- 
flowering blush - pink sort, and dwarf. 
Goacher's Crimson is now in flower in many 
instances, and the trio of the Masse family 
—viz., Mme. Marie Masse (lilac-mauve), Ralph 
Curtis (cream), and Horace Martin (a glorious 
yellow)—is now in full bloom. A fairly new 
sort named Kitty, a dwarf and somewhat 
insignificant plant with small, mauve-pink 
blossoms, has been developing its crop for some 
weeks past; and of the same set is Carrie, a 
bright yellow sort, free flowering and dwarf 
also. In most instances these flowers are 
quite out of character, and those who form an 
aninion on such are very likely to be misled. 
A lady friend who has just written to me with 
reference to the display of Chrysanthemums in 
her garden, after describing the plants now 
in full bloom, says, ‘‘ Far too early, surely !” 
We do not want Chrysanthemums in July and 
early August. The closing days of the latter 
month are quite early enough. I am disposed 
to believe that this extra early flowering may 
possibly be attributed to the method of propa- 
gation followed in some establishments. We 
have got into the habit of commencing the 
ropagation of the ordinary November flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums as soon as possible after 
their season of blooming has finished, and this 
method has been observed in the case of the 
early-flowering kinds also. As a consequence, 
the plants have developed into fine specimens 
much earlier, and their buds by the same rule 
also have been perfected at an earlier date. I 
am now speaking from personal experience 
extending over quite fifteen years, and in these 
later days with the newer kinds the tendency 
is always to make the plants flower earlier than 
ever before. As there is but little demand for 
the flowers at this early period, I have adopted 
different measures with these early-blooming 
kinds. 

Iam now adopting a later period of pro- 
pagation with such sorts as the ** Masse” family 
and other sorts with kindred inclinations, and 
to-day I can see the advantage of so doing. 
My cuttings were inserted in batches from 
time to time, and the earliest lot was not 
propagatd until the turn of the year. 

ucceeding batches were inserted at intervals 
of about a month, and the last of the series 
were propagated quite late in May or rather 
later. The latter Matches have done remark- 
noly well. The plants went ahead right from 
the time they were rooted, and although they 
аге, of course, smaller than are those plants 
from the earlier batches, there is little doubt 
that they will ultimately attain quite equal 
proportions. The chief advantage, however, of 
this later propagation ‘is that the plants will 
come into flower much later than those pro- 
pagated during the orthodox period. I know 
of one very large grower whose plants are 
flowering quite a month earlier than he 
desires, and although he will -be able to 
maintain his display for some months by a 
rigid cutting-out of spent blooms, etc., yet 
his plants will not be at their best when he 
wants them. The late Mr. W. Piercy used 
always to advocate a later propagation, and I 
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have seen plants flowering in September that 
were rooted as cuttings in the previous June. 





ROSES, 
SEASONABLE NOTES. 


As I write these notes we are having a copious 
rain, which will be of the utmost help to the 
Brier stocks which are to be budded this season. 
It is always advisable to insert buds when the 
stocks “run” well—that is, when the sap is 
llowing freely —and rather than attempt the 
budding under unfavourable conditions, such 
as we have lately experienced, it is much better 
to defer the operation. Some system should be 
adopted when there are many stocks to bud, 
such as allotting so many stocks beforehand to 
those varieties we desire to increase. Tea 
Roses yield splendid flowers from standard 
Briers, so that if these are desired a goodly 
number of Teas should be budded. Роог- 
growing or * moderate" of catalogues should 
be the varieties to avoid budding on standards. 
They may be very well the first year, but as 
cut-backs they are a failure. АП the splendid 
free-growing kinds, such as W. A. Richardson, 
should predominate. As a guide what to bud 
examine the bush plants, and such as grow 
freely and make good bushes muy be depended 
upon to make good-headed standards. The 
operation of budding has been so frequently 





explained in these columns that there will be 
no necessity to repeat what has already been 
said on that point. I would emphasise the 
importance of tying in the buds securely and 
tightly, but the **eye" must not be allowed to 
look outward, because it will often start out 
into growth after it has been inserted two or 
three weeks. Where this is so, I prefer to allow 
them to grow and even bloom, then about 
September cut back hard to one eye. It is a 
good plan to examine the buds three weeks 
after budding, and the ties may then be 
removed. If any bud appears black, 
it is better to rebud the growth or another 
one close by. Do not mutilate the Briers 
before or after budding, save removing strong 
suckers both from the stems and also from 
the roots, Hoe between the stocks frequently. 
The budding of dwarf Rose stocks, such as 
Manettis, seedling and cutting Briers, etc., 
usually follows the standards. Insert the buds 
upon the Manetti stock as near the roots as 
possible, and those inserted in the seedling 
Brier should be located in the stem or “ collar," 
just below where the branches spring out. 
The buds should be taken from firm ripened 
shoots, such as those that have just borne a 
flower ; the buds or shoots should also be kept 
in water, but only the ends of the shoots. 
When it is necessary to cut a quantity of buds 
in advance, I usually cut off their leaves, then 
lay them down in some wet Grass placed in а 
box with a lid. Old and obsolete varieties may 
be readily converted into modern kinds by 
budding the young shoots near to the ground 
with up-to-date kinds. То succeed best in this 
matter I usually cut back the plants I am going 
to rebud quite to the ground in the spring, 
then select the best of the young growths and 
remove the rest. Of course, all shoots that 
spring from the old variety must be rubbed off 
and every encouragement given to the inserted 
buds. In February the growths are cut down 
near to the inserted buds, and thus all the 
work of the roots is concentrated upon these 
inserted buds. 

LAYERING ROSES is a ready means of propa- 
gating. The layers are inserted somewhat 
nfter the same manner as Carnations. Use 
plenty of grit about the base and allow the 
layers to remain until about next April 
twelvemonth. To succeed best with layering, 
plants should be cut back hard in spring, but 
it is often possible to put down a shoot or two 

rowing near to the ground. Many shrubbery 

oses could be layered instead of being 
allowed to grow so tall. They would then, 
if left undisturbed, make some fine clumps 
and bloom profusely on dwarf growths. I 
refer now more especially to old kinds, such 





as Mme. Plantier, common Moss, Mme. Hardy, 
etc. 'l'his layering may seem a slow process, 
but it is аз rapid as budding, because you do 
not obtain a budded plant under three years, 
reckoning from the putting in of the stock as 
a cutting. 
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Currincs of Roses strike very readily now 
if the cuttings are made of such wood as is 
used for budding—that is, sufficiently firm to 
have developed a blossom. Inserted around the 
sides of 5-inch pots in sandy soil, then placed 
under a handlight, they will quickly callus if 
frequently sprinkled and the lights placed in 
full sun. It will be necessary to shade with 
sheets of newspaper during the hottest part of 
the day. Ап excellent and simple, also 
economical, plan of obtaining own-root plants 
is to prepare shallow frames in a sunny posi- 
tion and fill them with small pots of the siza 
known as thumbs. These pots are filled with 
sandy soil and placed as close as they will go, 
then pure sand із run in between the pots an 
the surface covered with the same, so th; 
when finished it looks like an even surfaced 
sand. The cuttings are inserted singly into 
the pots by means of a dibber. f prefer 
cuttings with two eyes, retaining the leat. 
stalks, but removing the end leaflet, [юш 
allow the cuttings to lie about, but, as made, 
drop them into water. en a sufficient 
number йаа Геле made spent. en, then 
sprinkle the foliage very frequently during the 
day for two or od weeks. No diddig need 
be given. The cuttings quickly root into 
these little pots, but they are left undisturbed |. 
until next May, when they are planted out in | 
sandy soil, Watering must be done frequently, | 
and as plants grow a mulching of peat-Mos. | 
litter helps them much. By removing all 
flower-buds some very nice little plants are 
produced, which should be transplanted the 
following spring to their permanent qasrters. 

LIQUID-MANURE should be applied now лї 
twice a week in order to aid the second bloom’ 
ing. Where the plants are making , 
growth, the doses may be fairly strong. 
manure liquid and soot are as safe as can be 

iven, but a sprinkling of some approved arti 
ficial manure is also advisable, but only whea 
plants are strong. Roses under walls may be 
considerably aided by watering with liquid: 
manure twice a week, and a good syringing 
each evening keeps them clean. Hoe all the 
beds and borders frequently. The Dutch hw 
is the best implement, ‘for then one does n 
tread upon the hoed soil. New Rose gamit 
and other alterations should be well thought 
out. If possible, visita good Rose garden, asm 
can thus be learnt than any amount of study ci 
books or catalogues. When all is decided, 
prepare the ground at the earliest pos 
moment, and send order early to your пише: 
man. 

CLIMBERS ON WALLS AND PERGOLAS may tè 
relieved of some of the old wood at once, tus 
will let in light and air, and help much towards 
ripening the young wood which is to flow, 
next year. Repot any Roses required for earl | 
winter blooming. Place in a greenhouse, s, | 
as new growths appear, keep all buds picked | 
off until about six weeks before the time у? * 
desire the plants to bloom. Little or no pruning 
beyond this will be necessary. 

OSES UNDER GLASS are making fine growth 
this season, Close up early in afternoon, 3J: 
about 4 o'clock, and freely syringe in vmi! 
by 7 o'clock and in afternoon by 4 o'clock 0 
every fine day. Damp down floors during the 
day, as red-spider soon gets troublesome. A 
pot plant- of such as Dorothy Perkins planted 
now against an old fruit-tree will make mj 
growth and be ahead of plants planted in the 
autumn, Open out a large hole 3 feet squ" 
and fill in with good soil, then plant out. Һе} 
the plant watered at intervals. As this Кох 
roots so freely, there should be no difficulty 1 
obtaining own-root plants. Rest. 





Rose Sultan of Zanzibar makine 
small wood (Reader).——This Rose and all it 
race, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, $ 
Reynolds Hole are very much addicted to th! 
fault, yet we think your plants are not grow 
freely. We should advise you to transpli" 
them in autumn, giving them some good o% 

t beneath and round about their roots. t? 
in spring prune back hard. You may not * 
the benefit of this hard pruning the first ye 
but provided the roots are healthy you wil ^ 
so the following year. Many amateur * 
afraid to prune their Roses hard enough ¥ 
in this weakly condition. It is impossible 
obtain good Roses from this weakly thin wo 
This may not always result from carek 
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pruning, but in most cases it is traced to that 
cause. To obtain good, stout, well-ripened 
wood there should be healthy root action and a 
free discarding of old wood when pruning, 
cutting this out right to the base of the plants. 
The growths which appear along the shoots of 
our Briers and Manetti-stocks which you have 
[added must not be cut away. They will do 
no harm, but, in fact, will do good in helping 
the root action. The main thing to consider 
when budding is to have the buds ‘ take” 
well The following season wild growths must 
le removed, but the first year there is no 
necessity for it. 


ROSE MME. LUCIEN LINDEN. 


THERE are many beautiful Roses that do not 
find their way into English growers' catalogues, 
or, if they do, they do not remain there long, 
owing to the need of suflicient trial. The 
charming Rose Mme. Lucien Linden is a case 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose not blooming.—Last autumn you recom- 
mended me some Roses for what you called ** my well- 
sheltered walls." Following your directions, I planted 
Mme. Carriere апа Duchesse d'Auerstadt on my west 
wall. The latter has not flowered. It has grown well 
and looks most healthy. It has the full sun all the after- 
noon. Can you i any cause? All the rest have 
flowered well.—R. A. W. 

[Thin out any weak wood, and spread out that which 
you leave so as to allow the sun and air to ripen it.] 

Variations in Rose Crimson Rambler.— 
I have several plants of Crimson Rambler, got from 
different, nurserymen, and some seem of quite a different 
type from others. In some the clusters of buds are small, 
and the growth not so strong, in others the bunches 
larger, but shorter in the stem, and one has fine open 
panicles of bloom and is of a brighter-looking shade of 
crimson. Is there any difference, or is it caused by the 
situation where they are grown ?—CAUTION. 


[The difference noticeable in various plants 
of the well known Crimson Rambler is doubt- 
less owing to vigour of plant or the stock upon 
which it is budded. We have found the 
Manetti the best stock for this Rose, but we 


Rose Mme. Lucien Linden. 


in point. Tt is a Rose far superior to many 
tdalogued at the present day, both in its free- 
‘om of growth, sturdy nature, and exquisite 
Mowom. It is a large flower for a Tea Rose 
and fairly double. The colour is bronzy- 
yellow, the centre being a brilliant Nasturtium 


red, with a shading of Rose on the back of | 


some of the petals. Itis very sweet scented 
and free flowering. This Rose was introduced 
by Messrs. Soupert et Notting in 1899. There 
are several lovely Tea Roses I should like to 
see revived again; one, especially, namely, 
Archduchesse Marie Immaculata. I say revived, 
because I do not find it in some of our leading 
catalogues, although 1 am aware it is not un- 
known to some readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED. What a lovely colour it is and 
how sweetly fragrant. Then there was 
Etendard de Jeanne d'Arc, a white Rose 
of wondrous sturdy nature, and Frainmetta 
Nabonnand, apparently a sport of Papa 
Gontier and песа sweet and daintily 
tinted. Hippolyte Barreau we rarely see now. 
In blossom it is like а small Alfred Colomb, 
but being a Hybrid Tea it is so free and most 
useful for cutting. Rosa, 





helieve the best results are obtainable where 
the plants are upon their own roots. We 
would prefer all the Rambler Roses upon their 
own roots. They make by far the best plants, 
although at the commencement they may not 
be one-third the size of an “extra sized" 
budded plant. The Crimson Rambler is 
frequently budded upon a stock called the De- 
la-Griffernie, which is of the same family as the 
Crimson Rambler. If suckers of this Rose are 
allowed to exist they will send out bunches of 
blossoms not unlike the Crimson Rambler in 
size, but of a pale rose colour, some of the 
flowers being white and others crimson on the 
one bunch. It is just possible you have had 
some such shoots flowering upon your plants. 
A close inspection will reveal these suckers, 
when they should be at once removed. The 
foliage of this De-la-Grifferaie is darker than in 
Crimson Rambler, and of a woolly appearance 
at the end of the shoots. To obtain the fine 
trusses which are possible from the Crimson 
Rambler, the plants require frequent doses of 
liquid-manure, and they also should be gone 
over now and the old wood cut away, or, at 
least, a good proportion of it, retaining the 





fine young rods they should now be producing: 
One or two of the two-year-old growths may lo 
retained, especially those that have good, 
sound lateral growths, which latter are cut 
back in spring to two or three eyes. The 
removal now of some of the old wood assists 
in the ripening of the young wood.] 

Roses mildewed.—I enclose a few leaves, which 
will show a kind of mealy spot, causing the leaf to curl up 
and dry. I should be thankful if you could inform me 
what this disease is and how to cure it? It spreads from 
place to place on my trees.—J. CRESSWELL-JONES. 

| Roses are often mildewed from being planted 
in a wet, heavy soil, with the surface Ека апа 
close from much treading. If the ground be 
well drained and the BS often stirred mil- 
dew will seldom give much trouble. When ib 
does so, dust flowers of sulphur over the 
affected parts as soon as it es its appear- 
ance.] 


Rose Dorothy Perkins.—This exqui- 
site Kose is proving most valuable for decora- 
tion. The lovely shade of pink shows up well 
under artificial light, and when the long trails 
are cut with their own foliage nothing can 
exceed their beauty. Gardeners should make 
a point of planting several specimens this 
coming autumn, not merely in the prominent 
places, for that doubtless has already been 
done, but in the reserve garden, making for 
them a wooden wall, from 5 feet to 6 feet high, 
upon which they may clamber. If the plants 
are kept relieved of too many growths the 
sprays will be all the finer, and, like all 
Rambler Roses, they pay for liberal doses of 
liquid-manure in the growing season.—Rosa. 

Mildew on climbing Roses.—Two years ago I 
made a circle of arches round an old sundial, and planted 
Roses recommended in your paper— Psyche, Queen Alex- 
andra, Réve d'Or, W. A. Richardson, and a white 
Mme. Plantier, which last year was very bad with mildew, 
but this year it is the same, and seems to have infec 
all the rest, which last year were strong and healthy. If 
I took it out in the autumn would the bad effects dis- 


appear next year from the rest, or are they infected for 
ever ?—CAUTION. 


[ Unquestionably, a plant badly attacked with 
mildew will contaminate other plants near, or, 
at least, such as are prone to fungoid attacks, 
and we should advise you to remove the offend- 
ing Mme. Plantier, although we may say we 
have never known this Rose to take mildew. 
You would do well to plant instead the ram- 
pant-growing Mme. Alfred Carriere, one of the 
best white climbing Roses. You need not fear 
as to the plants being affected next year, for 
we have found quite the contrary to be the 
case, provided proper means are taken early to 
ward off such visitations. In the autumn 
destroy all foliage lying on the ктопна, and also 
look out for the foliage as it falls in winter and 
burn it. Sulphur is а good preventive of 
mildew, but it does not seem to do much good 
outdoors unless applied when the weather is 
very hot. We should recommend you to spray 

lants at once with Bordeaux-mixture, 
Applied: by means of a syringe specially con- 
structed for fungicides. Next season do nob 
wait until the plants are badly attacked, bub 
spray them quite early, then the fungicide acts 
as а preventive. | 

Climbing Roses for poles.—I wish to grow 
climbing Roses on the outside of two 36-feet beds and two 
short 10-feet beds. Would you advise a series of wooden 
arches or iron posts and chains? Of what height and at 
what distance apart should the poles be? I would be 
obliged if you would advise me as to the best climbers to 
plant. Soil is light, subsoil gravel and sand.—4A MATEUR. 

[We think you would find Larch poles the 
best support for the proposed climbing Roses. 
They are far better than iron. We should 
advise you to have them 12 feet high, which 
will allow of you letting them into the ground 
to a depth of 3 feet. Any local woodman would 
procure these for you. Ask him to leave on the 
side spurs, and have the ends tarred as far as 
they go into the ground. For the vigorous 
kinds a distance apart of 9 feet would be about 
right. This would enable you to place one аб 
the four corners of your long borders, and three 
between each side. Then you could place two 
to form an arch over the path leading into the 
Grass, making twelve in all. As the plants 
grow, some chains could be swung between the 

les, and thus you could in three or four years 
Deve beautiful pillars and ropes of Roses 
surrounding your Kose garden. In preparing 
for planting, do not spare trouble in getting 
out some good holes. 'Three feet wide and 
3 feet deep are none too large. Fill them up 
with the best soil you can get, preferably 


your 
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maiden loam, with some farmyard-manure 
added in about one part in four. If you pre- 
ferred to do so, some smaller pillars of half- 
climbing autumn-blooming kinds could be 
placed between each pair of poles. 'These 
would require about 5 feet stakes. For the 
tall poles we would suggest the following 
dozen:  Aglaia, Mme.  Bérard, Waltham 
Climber No. 1, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
Félicité-Perpetue, Flora, Crimson Rambler, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Réve d'Or, Doroth 
Perkins, Mme. Alfred Carriere, and Blus 
Rambler, and for the shorter poles: Ards 
Pillar, Alister Stella Gray, Billiard et Barré, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Gustave Regis, Mme. Charles 
Monnier, (Gloire des Rosomanes, Bardou Job, 
Conrad F. Meyer, Mme. Wagram, and Climb- 
ing Belle Siebrecht. ] 

Rose Soleil d'Or failing.—Will you tell me what 
is the matter with the Austrian Brier Soleil d'Or which I 
planted last autumn? It looked well in the early summer, 
and the first blooms were lovely, but me soon began to 
deteriorate, being malformed, opening badly, then shrivel- 
linz up. The foliage also became sickly-looking, and now 
it is nearly bare апа the branches are turning yellow. 1 
enclose samples of both. A Crimson Rambler near hy is 
showing the same symptoms, though not so badly. They 
have been syringed with soapsuds and fed with guano- 
water and house slops. What can I do ?—CHRisTCHURCH, 

[We are not surprised the foliage of above 
Rose, also that of the Crimson Rambler, is 
turning yellow, seeing that though only 
planted last autumn you have fed them wit 
Kuss water and house slops. Newly planted 

oses should never receive strong manures 
such as guano the first season. A weak appli- 
cation of manure-water, made by placing some 
cow-manure in a bag and then allowing it to 
steep in a barrel of water, is quite good enough, 
und this should only be given when plants are 
well advanced in growth. We can only advise 
yer to refrain from giving any more water or 

iquid-manures this seasonyand, if the wood of 
the plants m euge unhealthy next spring, you 
would do well to replant some sound plants, at 
the same time sweetening the soil by adding 
some loam or good soil from another part of 
the garden.] 


Rose The Wallflower.—A very pretty 
feature of a splendid show which the National 
Rose Society recently held at the Temple 
Gardens was the arches covered with Roses 
designed to illustrate the value of certain kinds 
for this purpose. Those who were early at the 
exhibition were able to judge better the merits 
of the various kinds, as, owing to the hot day, 
in spite of free ventilation, the Roses soon 
exhibited signs of flagging, and, when in this 
condition, I think no flower ap to greater 
disadvantage than the Rose. There is nothing 
remarkable in the colour of the variety under 
notice, the tint being a bright rosy-crimson, 
but the chief value of the variety lies in its 
wondrous freedom of blooming, the fine 
bunches of blossom being produced from base 
to tip. For pi lam, arches, or walls this Rose 
must prove of much value. 4A little discrimi- 
nation in arrangement would enable the planter 
to provide some very pe effects, especially 
аз regards early and late blossoming, and we 
may do much to render our gardens more 
attractive by observing the flowering periods 
of the various kinds, and whether continuous 
or not, and then disposing of the kinds and 
colours accordingly.—Rosa. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


IXIAS. 


Ixias are comparatively little known by the 
ordinary grower of bulbs, and the scant refer- 
ence made to them in many catalogues would 
almost give one the impression that they are of 
no importance ; but they are very beautiful, and 
rank amongst some of the choicest of the Cape 
bulbs. As will be seen from the illustration, 
the flowers are clustered on fragile-looking 
stems, and the centre of each blossom differs 
in colour from the outer portion. Grown in 
beds in the open, or in pots, they are brilliant 
when in bloom. If planted out-of-doors, а 
border that is sheltered should be chosen, and 
any good sandy loam will suit them. А south 


border backed by a wall is just the place for 


Ixias, and planting may be done any time in 
the autumn. 












In exposed localities it is well to 
protect the bed during the winter with a 
covering of leaves, which should be removed 


when growth has fairly commenced in spring, 
and, in making up the bed, care should be 
taken to see that it is well drained. In potting 
the bulbs, five or six bulbs in a 5-inch pot will 
be found ample, and, like other bulbous sub- 
jects, before they are taken into heat they 
should, of course, be kept in frames in order 
that they may make roots. Ixias make the 
greenhouse very attractive in the spring, and 
are certainly a nice addition to the usual run of 
bulbous plants one so often sees. Moreover, 
they are inexpensive, and on these grounds 
alone I submit the 
attention from the 
small greenhouses. 


ands of those who have 
LEAHURST, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Oxalis Bermuda.—This is a lovely kind, 
and should be grown by all who need a showy 
and continuous flowering plant through the 
early part of the year. Grown in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots it is very useful for vases, etc. 
Last spring I saw it doing good service at 
Sandharst Lodge, hung up in wire baskets in 


should receive greater 





until February or March? I can give them some heat in 
the spring, but not much, but quite enough to keep out 
frost. What is the best time to move evergreens;— 
Н. LONGRIDGE, 

- [Seeing your Pelargoniums are youn; ts, 
why cut them down at all? УЛА ma 
should not be cut down in the autumn, to be 
afterwards wintered in a structure from which 
frost is just excluded, otherwise a good many 
may be lost in the winter. If you decide to 
cut them down, wait until March, when the 
tops may be taken off and put in as cuttings, 
as at that season they root readily. Ever. 
greens may be moved from the end of October 
onwards to February, when the weather is 
favourable. ] 


VEGETABLES. 


DISEASED POTATOES. 
(REPLY TO ‘ PERPLEXED.”) 
THE азар Potato plant and root tubers sent 


present the very worst example of the fungoid 
disease commonly described as Potato small. 





Cut sprays of Ixia. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler. 


a greenhouse. The ample leafage and long- 
stemmed flowers of a bright Buttercup yellow 
made a fine contrast with the surroundings. 
For spring еш the bulbs should be potted 
in September and October, standing in a cold- 
frame till growth begins, then given cold 
greenhouse culture.— DORSET. 

Treatment of Hydrangeas.—I wish to get 
some large, well-shaped Hydrangeas, and was told to cut 
back my plants last year, which I did, with the result 
that they have grown into strong, healthy bushes, but 
without a single flower on any one of them. I presume 
the flowering part was cut away. Will they throw out 
flowering stems for next year and be right again ?— 
WINTON. 

[The strong and vigorous shoots that your 
Hydrangeas have produced this season will 
flower well next year. For the future the 
pruning should be limited to the thinning out 
of any old and exhausted shoots, which should 
be done immediately after lowering. This may 
be done without interfering with the shape of 
the plant. ] 

Pelargoniums in the winter.—I have some 
very fine Zonal Pelargoniums. They аге young plants 
struck last year, and I want to keep them through the 
winter. Ought I to cut them back in September, or wait 





pox, and which is really a Sclerotium, that vé 
have seen. It isa disease which so far seems 
to baffle fungologists as to the finding of any 
remedy. 


and from which the now terribly diseas 
breadth has come, or whether the fungus оп 
nated in your soil, it is not possible to si. 
The presumption may be, however, that the 


seed tubers must have been affected when "s 
planted, if they were saved from the crop - 


grown on the same ground last year. If they 


were not so, and the previous year's crop Wis . 
but ever so slightly affected with the fungus ~- 


then it is quite probable that the soil was full ot 
fungus spores when planted, and the present 
condition of your breadth is but the natunl 
result of the unfortunate mistake made 1 
lanting Potatoes this year on ground which 
had carried a similar crop last year, You mus 
exercise the greatest care not to allow the torê 
or tubers of the diseased breadth to come into 
contact with good, sound breadths. Your 
course would he to pull the haulm carefully, to 
let it lie and dry for a few days, then burn it 


Whether the fungoid spores were? s | 
or on the tubers which you planted last spring * 
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The next course should be to give the whole of 
the ground a heavy coating of gas-lime, putting 
it on at the rate of a bushel per rod, and on a 
dry day well harrowing it in. That may 
deodorise the soil and help exterminate the 
fungus. In the late autumn have the ground 
dug or ploughed, and at once smother it with 
fresh kiln lime, breaking it fine, and harrowing 
it in. Grow on the ground Cabbage, Peas, 
Beans, or Corn, but no Potatoes for several 
years. 


MUSHROOMS—MAKING THE BEDS. 


Now the autumn is approaching, a few hints 
may not be out of tice to many would-be 
zrowers who are readers. After upwards of 
orty years' experience in the culture of Mush- 
rooms, I am convinced that more errors arise 
from not giving the material the proper atten- 
tion before and just after the beds are made. 
In many instances the greater portion of the 
vitality of the manure is gone out of it before 
itis made into.beds. The continued turning 
and drying take away the ammonia, leaving it 
more like dry chaff. Some people think that 
the manure must be spread out very thinly in 
a dry, airy shed. Ву so doing in dry autumn 
weather the greater portion of its value is lost, 
this especially applying where it is made but 
slowly. Far better keep it in a heap sutli- 
ciently Large so as not to heat too violently. 
When the material is too dry before being 
made into _beds, often there is not enough 
heating power left to start the spawn and then 
the spawn is condemned. Many of the beds 
that are made are not spawned while hot 
enough, and I believe far more crops are lost 
from this than from being too hot. A little 
thought given to the conditions of the soil and 
weather when the best crops are obtained from 
the open fields will convince many. Outdoor 
Mushrooms are obtained after a hot, dry 
sammer, when the surface soil often is so hot 
that you can hardly bear your hand on it. 
Then when rain and dews come growth is 
made, and after a hot, dry time a big crop is 
enerally obtained. We should try and imitate 
Nature,and if this were done we should not 
have so many failures. It is quite evident that 
it is well nigh impossible to lay down any hard- 
and-fast rule how and where Mushrooms may 
be grown ; so much depends on surroundings 
and material. I have seen two beds made 
from the same material in the same house and 
the same spawn used produce enormous crops, 
and others the same season a failure, simply from 
mismanagement of the material. I have 
always found this arise from lack of heating 
power, and I much prefer beds being too hot 
than too cold, ае the former can Бе reme- 
died by making big holes in the bed or tuming 
it over again before spawning. Frequently 
spawn the beds, leaving the spawn exposed for 
a day or two before covering, and find no harm 
follow, I never soil over the beds at the time 
of spawning- 4 
In growing Mushrooms successfully the chief 
thing to aim at is an even temperature. I 
have seen some of the best crops from disused 
quarries, and I have had fine Mushrooms 
grown in big boxes in cellars and he 





CABBAGES. 


СзввдзЕЗ that heart in during the height of 
summer are seldom satisfactory or desirable 
vegetables. As a rule, then we have Cauli- 
flowers, Peas, Broad, Runner, and Dwarf 
Beans, Marrows, small Carrots, Spinach, young 
Turnips, and cool salads, so that Cabbages are 
seldom cared for during July and August. 
Then they are so liable, as is common with all 
the Brassica family, to be attacked by the 
Cabbage caterpillar, and that fact alone renders 
these vegetables objectionable. But too much 
effort seems to be made by so many small 
growers to get a breadth of Cabbage in the 
summer and not enough to obtain good small 
firm heads to cut in the autumn and the spring. 
lf plants of any good small hearting variety 
ut out now, and fairly close together, 
ека furnish пісе cuttings during Octo- 
ber on till the end of the year. Then if a 
sowing be made at once of April, Ellam's 
Early, or First and Best, there should be from 
an early September planting nice heads to cut 


| in March and April. Yet a second sowing 











about the 20th of August of similar varieties, 
or of Offenham, Defiance, or Early York, 
should continue the supply of heads through 
May and June. Whilst the first planting 
could be pulled as cleared in the spring, the 
second planting could be allowed to stand to 
furnish clusters of small heads or hearting 
sprouts for the autumn. 

It is distressing in many directions to see 
how coarse are the stocks of Cabbages still 
sold locally to cottagers, varieties absolutely 
unfitted for culture and standing so long before 
they heart in. Heads of great size turning in 
during July are only fit food for pigs. nek 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Northern Star Potato.—‘ A. D." must 
be under some delusion as regards this Potato, 
for in this district we find it strong and 
vigorous. It does not appear to make an 
material difference where planted. We could 
show “A. D." plots from a few sets up to 
10-асге lots where the tubers have been planted 
24 feet to 3 feet apart each way, and the stems 
now meet and overlap each other. We note the 
other kinds ** A. D." mentions, all of which, we 
admit, are very good sorts, but several of them 
with us are much less robust than Northern 
Star. Sim Gray, which “A. D." calls Tim 
Gray, is certainly a very robust sort, and is 
running Northern Star very close.— BRADLEY 
BROTHERS, Bardney, Lincolnshire. 

Growing for profit.—I put up a greenhouse this 
spring, 60 feet long and nearly 12 feet wide, and have at 
present a crop of Tomatoes (some of which are ripe). I 
intend putting in heating apparatus, and am very desirous 
to know what crop would pay best after the Tomatoes. I 
have seen it stated that Kidney Beans pay well in the 
winter, followed by a crop of Strawberries. I have seen 
it stated that these three crops can be produced within a 
year and pay well. Your opinion and advice will much 
oblige. How long would a crop of Kidney Beans, from 
the time the seed is sown, take to mature in a greenhouse 
kept moderately warm ?—F. D. 

[We are in somewhat of a difficulty in advis- 
ing you, as you do not say whether you have 
the necessary experience for undertaking the 
cultivation of Strawberries and French Beans 
under glass for profit. If you lack this, our 
advice is to have nothing to do with it unless 
you are prepared to lose money. To make 
these two subjects pay requires both skill, 
foresight, and plenty of energy. We know of 
a grower near London who does make these 
crops pay, but he has plenty of well-heated 
and suitable structures, and has, moreover, а 
life-long experience. French Beans take from 
10 to 12 weeks to mature from the time of sow- 
ing in a temperature ranging from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. If you will write giving further 
particulars as to the temperature you will be 
able to command, and if you have means 
of starting Strawberries other than the green- 
house named, we shall be glad to advise you.] 


Winter Parsley.—Arrangements for the 
winter and early spring supply of Parsley now 
demand attention. Where Parsley is depen- 
dent upon a sowing made in early spring, and 
which has been gathered from at all times, it 
rarely if ever gives a supply during the winter 
and early spring. Not up the sowing, but the 
position and means of protection when the time 
comes for such to be required must be attended 
to now. The beds should be formed of the size 
that will take portable lights, or whatever 
covering it is intended to apply. Low brick 
frames which are not now in use may also be 
put in order for sowing, the lights, of course, 
not being required until protection is reall 
needed. The borders for sowing should be well 
exposed as a safeguard from damp, which 
often plays great havoc with Parsley in 
winter. The soil for the seed must be fairly 
fertile and also firm. Where Parsley does not 
succeed very well, work into the soil some 
pounded old mortar rubbish or a dressing of 
freshly-slaked lime, as it is on soils where a fair 
proportion of lime is present that the Parsley 
succeeds the most satisfactorily. The seeds 
must be sown in shallow drills drawn 15 inches 
apart, and if sown in low open frames, the soil 
must be kept moist by watering. To prevent 
the surface from drying rapidly, cover with a 
mat until the seeds germinate. Plants ma 
also be raised by sowing a few seeds in 3-inc 
pots, and as the plants become large enough 
they may be placed in shallow boxes or tubs 
with holes around the sides. These are kept 
in the open air until the winter arrives, when 





they are transferred to frames, an airy green- 
house, or а vinery. Parsley grown in this way 
comes in very useful in times of deep snow and 
severe frost, and for small gardens it is a system 
to be commended. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.—There is now plenty of 
flowers in the open air, therefore there is not 
the same necessity for crowding things into the 
conservatory. A few good specimens of such 
things as Fuchsias, Files, Begonias, Achi- 
menes, Balsams, and a few plants from the 
stove, will make this house interesting and 
bright, especially as the climbers ana the 
plants in baskets will now be at their best. As 
regards Achimenes, they seem to have lost 
caste of late years, but when well done, either 
in baskets, pots, or pans, they are a valuable 


Y | asset to the gardener who can grow them well, 


and they are not difficult to manage. When 
the pots are filled with roots, weak liquid- 
manure may begiven with advantage. А good 
batch of Gesneras should now be coming on in 
a warm-pit, as they will be useful in winter. 
Well grown plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots will 
be a welcome change among table plants. 
Zebrina and cinnabarina hybrids are the most 
useful. The earliest-flowering Arum Lilies 
having rested should now be repotted, remov- 
ing some of the old soil, and at the same time 
clearing away the small, weak offsets. To grow 
Arum T ilice well in comparatively small pots 
the soil must be rich and turfy and the 
drainage perfect, as these plants must have, 
when in growth, copious supplies of moisture, 
liquid-manure being given as the flowering 
stage is approached and the pots are filled with 
roots. The days are visibly shortening, and it 
will be necessary to guard against over-water- 
ing, especially plants which have been recently 
repotted. During the hot spell we have just 
passed through it was almost impossible to 
over-water anything, but now more care must 
be exercised, especially in the case of valuable 
plants ; but when the usual test of rapping the 
sides of the pots with the knuckles is applied, 
it is hardly possible to make a mistake. Give 
all the air possible during the day, and leave a 
considerable part on all night. Keep a keen 
watch for -spider and thrips, and syringe 
the plants likely to be attacked freely towards 
the evening. 


Stove.—There is plenty of colour in the 
stove now from both foliage and flowers. 
Crotons, Drac:enas, Caladiums, and other fine- 
leaved things are now at their best. Thrips 
are very fond of the smooth, glossy leaves of 
Crotons and Dracænas, and if there should be 
any deficiency of moisture in the atmosphere 
the chances are there will be thrips about. 
Where they spring from it is sometimes difti- 
cult to say. We may fumigate or vaporise, 
and as far as human judgment goes clear them 
out. Yet if attention is relaxed they turn up 
in the same way that red-spider comes and 
goes—in fact, to keep the plants clean the 
mind and the hands of the cultivator must be 
always on the stretch. Mealy-bug is another 
pest which if left alone for a time is bound to 
give trouble. We may obtain plants, by purchase 
or otherwise, which appear to be perfectly 
clean, and yet in a few weeks white, flufly 
insects appear on them, and there is nothing 
for it but constant vigilance. I think vapo- 
rising will kill off the full-grown insects, but 
аг fry hidden away closely in cracks and 
crevices seem to escape. There are no more 
gorgeously coloured plants than Allamandas 
when well flowered, and they are easily grown 
and propagated from cuttings of the young 
shoots kept close and moist in bottom-heat. 


Propagating bedding plants.—Any 
time during August cuttings of Geraniums 
und other Bedding plants may be inserted in 
boxes, pots, or even in the open ground, with 
a good chance of success. If the cuttings are 
planted in the open ground they will have to 
be potted up before frost comes, and it is not 
always convenient to do this, therefore we 
plant our cuttings in pots or boxes, and the 
3eraniums are stood outside in the sunshine, 
and the Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other soft 
things are placed in a frame, shaded from 
bright sum and kept close, except for an hour 
ortwo in the morning to sweeten and purify 
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the atmosphere. "The pots or other receptacles 
must be well drained, and the soil, two-thirds 
loam to one-third leaf-mould and sand, should 
be pressed firmly into the pots and a thin 
layer of sand placed on the top for delicate 
things ; but ordinary Pelargoniums will strike 
freely in good loam and acquire a sturdy habit. 
Harty edging and other plants and shrubs will 
strike freely now in close frames placed on the 
north side of a wall. The various forms of 
green and variegated Euonymus and Aucubas 
will root freely in a close frame, and all kinds 
of choice evergreen shrubs may be propagated 
in the same way with very little trouble. Cut- 
tings of the new double Arabis апа the white- 
flowered Alyssum compactum, both of which 
make beautiful edgings, will root freely now. 


Tomatoes under glass.—Some judg- 
ment is required in giving the necessary 
support to Tomatoes after the bottom trusses 
are set and swelling. If the plants are not 
sufficiently nourished after the two lowest 
trusses are set апа swelling, the upper flowers 
sometimes drop off instead of setting; but 
when this happens, a sprinkling of artificial- 
manure over the roots and watered in imme- 
diately will give the necessary stimulus, and it 
will be as well to repeat this in a weak form 
weekly. Very often a deficiency of ventilation 
may be responsible for bad setting. It is, of 
course, possible to overfeed, and then the 
fruits may crack and be useless or nearly so. 
This is where the ħecessity for judgment comes 
in. 

Cucumbers for autumn and win- 
ter.—Seeds of a good kind should be sown 
now to raise plants to plant a house for 
autumn and winter bearing. The seeds will 
soon germinate in a close frame where there is 
a little warmth. The house intended for them 
must be thoroughly cleaned and every particle 
of old soil and manure cleared out, walls 
limewashed, a handful or so of sulphur being 
added to the lime. 


Window gardening.—A vase filled with 
the white or red Lilium lancifolium is appreci- 
ated now, and will last some time. Begonia 
Weltoniensis is one of the best of the small- 
flowered section, and the flowers last so well. 
The large-flowered kinds are very bright, but 
the blooms soon fall, and it is almost impos- 
sible to move them. 


Outdoor garden.—On some soils it has 
been rather difficult to keep Violets free from 
red-spider. In such weather the best plan is 
to mulch between the rows with short manure. 
Old Mushroom beds well broken up are best, 
and soak with water once or twice a week. 
Beds or masses of distinct coloured Antirrhi- 
nums are now very effective. We have them 
in white, yellow, and crimson of dwarf habit, 
all raised from seeds in gentle heat in spring 
and pricked off in boxes, coming into bloom 
end of June or beginning of July, and if the 
seeds are picked off will continue flowering till 
well on in the autumn. There is no cheaper 
or better plant for massing, and they come 
true from seed. Those who have their 
shrubbery borders filled with the common 
forms of Asters (Starworts) should, when the 
proper season comes round, discard them and 
try a few of the improved varieties. No 
family has been so much improved of late 
years as the Starworts. Perhaps the best way 
to select would be to visit а good nursery 
when the plants are in bloom. The following 
dozen are good: Grandiflorus, Novi-Belgii 
Madonna, Archer Hind, candidus, F. W. Bur- 
bidge, St. Brigid, White Queen, Novæ-Angliæ 
prvcox, Novw-Anglie ruber, multiflorus, 
turbinellus, Robert Parker. Something more 
might be done with the Starworts in pots for 
autumn decoration. Get on with the budding 
and layering. Now that rain has fallen freely 
there will be better results. Fetch up arrears 
by pricking out seedling stuff. 


Fruit garden. Summer pruning may ће 
done now. Wall trees and espaliers should 
first have attention, theu the young shoots may 
be thinned on the bush trees. Apples on the 
Paradise-stock and Pears on the Quince must 
be helped with mulch and water, or the fruits 
will be small; in fact, all fruit-trees which are 
carrying a good crop should have help. The 
trees must be encouraged if fruit growing is to 
pay, and surface feeding is the right course. 




























































































































Thin and regulate the young growth of outdoor 
Grape-Vines and Figs. If properly attended 
tə in summer there should be no failures in 
open-air Figs, und mildew, which sometimes 
attacks open-air Grapes, may be eradicated by 
giving more nourishment. Mildew never is 
troublesome till a check is given, and the 
check generally comes with dry, hot weather, 
and the warmth, which ought to be a blessing 
if sutticient nourishment is given to enable the 
plants to stand the strain, may, if neglect comes 
in, become a curse. Experimenters in fruit 
culture might plant the Japanese Blackberry 
(Rubus sorbifolius). The flowers are fine and 
fragrant, and the fruit bright red and agreeable, 
and I think the Logan Berry is come to stay. 
The new white variety, Iceberg, I have not yet 
tried, but shall do so, аз it ought to be useful. 
Then there are improved alpine Strawberries 
which are worth trying. Belle de Perrandiere 
has been highly spoken of. 


Vegetable garden.—Thin the leaves of 
Tomato plants to let in the sunshine. Atten- 
tion should be chiefly directed to the bottom of 
the plants. If the fruits are not swelling 
kindly, givea little nitrate of soda in the water, 
or some other artificial manure. We are using 
superphosphate for a change. If there is any 
falling off in the production of Cucumbers, and 
it is necessary to carry the plants on a little 
longer, give a dressing of loam and old manure, 
with a dash of some good artificial intermixed. 
Keep the growth thin. Get out all the Celery 
and Leeks likely to be required, and sow 
Lettuces freely to meet the demand for autumn 
salads. Endive also will be wanted in quan- 
tities. In connection therewith, see that 
relays of plants are tied up to blanch. In the 
blanching of early Celery, paper is frequently 
used in the early stages, as this permits of 
water being given when required, but it is as 
well to complete the blanching process with 
earth, as this insures a greater degree of crisp- 
ness in the produce. If there аге any vacant 
pieces of land anywhere, fill up with Turnips, 
Spinach, Onions, or small Tom Thumb Savoys, 
which are valuable, more so, we think, than 
Coleworts. Winter (ireens and Cauliflowers 
which have been transplanted and have made 
good roots may he moved if any vacant land 
remains to be filled up. There is yet time to 
sow a pit with dwarf Kidney Beans that will 
be easily protected. E. Hospay. 


required. On warm nights fire is allowed to 
go out. 

August 19th.—Sowed a few seeds of several 
kinds of Cauliflowers. A further sowing will be 
made towards the end of the month, and, of 
course, we raise plants somewhat largely under 
glass in spring. Potted more ciet i for 
late forcing. Sir Charles Napier comes well 
late and is of a good colour and travels well. We 
are trying one or two new varieties, but we 
must be quite sure the new variety is superior 
to the old one before the latter is discarded, 

August 20th.—Peaches and Plums are ripen- 
ing freely in orchard-house. As soon as the 
fruits are gathered the trees will be plunged 
outside. With a good deal of trouble we have 
managed to keep out red-spider, and a turn 
outside will ripen the wood and be otherwise 
beneficial. Sowed Radishes on cool border in 
drills. A little short Mushroom-manure will 
be placed between the rows when the plants 
are up. 


BIRDS. 
Canary with abscess (5. K.).—The 


protuberance is, possibly, an abscess caused 
through an external injury of some kind. This 
would be at first red and inflamed, turning toa 
dark greenish colour later, and in the ordinary 
course becoming ulcerated, the enclosed matter 
escaping, when a little zinc ointment or vas- 
line should be applied by means of a feather or 
camel-hair brush. The tumours that aresm- 
times developed upon the bodies of сазе ліз 
are the outward expression of different morbid 
conditions, so that the chief int to le 
attended to is the general health of the sufferer, 
providing it with strengthening food, fresh 
air, and so forth. It is a risky matter to treat 
surgically a bird suffering from any kind oi 
tumour or swelling. Where, however, they 
appear to give pain or cause inconvenience 
professional assistance should be called in te 
operate.—8S. S. G. 

Canary ailing (Laura Allison).—The best 
diet for Canaries at this season of the year is 
good, sound Canary-seed as a staple, to which 
may be added every other day a small quantity 
of German Rape—about half a teaspoonful 
Although green food is good for most seei- 
eating birds, some judgment is needed in ils 
selection and in the quantity supplied, for if an 
undue quantity be given, or if it be not of the 
right kind, much trouble often results, such i 
inflammation of the bowels, many birds being 
given to take more than is good for them. If 
you are giving your bird Groundsel, supply the 
flowering tops only, not the leaves. А pie 
of Apple may be given from time to time, амі 
a spike of ripe Plantain seed now and then. 1: 
is quite likely that the mixed seeds are causing 
the trouble, but on a plain diet your Canary 
will probably recover. А little liquid magnes 
in the drinking water would prove beneficis. 
Do not fail to keep up а g supply of gnt 
sand to aid in the digestion of the Fod. Some 
old mortar, bruised and mixed with the grit- 
sand, would also prove of value in restoring 
your Canary to health, but avoid pampering 
with sugar or other sweet food.—S. 8.6. 


THE COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 15th.—Shifted on Cinerarias, Prim- 
ulas, and Cyclamens. Cyclamen seeds have 
been sown in sandy soil in boxes in house 
where there will be a little warmth. Cuttings 
of various plants are being taken and inserted, 
and a frame has been prepared in a shady spot 
for cuttings of evergreen shrubs, including 
Lavender and Rosemary, The side shoots of 
Dahlias have been thinned, and some disbud- 
ding done. The necessary staking and tying 
have also been done. 

August. 16th.—A further look round has been 
given to Peaches on walls, and every stray 
shoot nailed in. The fruits, also, have been 
exposed to get colour. Sowed Spinach, winter 
Onions, and "Turnips.  Earthed up several 
rows of Celery, and tied up Lettuces and 
Endives to blanch. Sowed Improved Tele- 
graph and Lockie's Perfection Cucumbers. 
''he bottom leaves are being thinned on 
Tomatoes. Fruits are ripening fast in cool- 
houses, and are left to ripen on plants. 

August T7th.—Planted out Cauliflowers in 
shallow trenches. There is а good deal of 
tidying up to do now, as the drought has 
caused the leaves of Limes and other trees to 
fall prematurely. Finished the clipping of 
Box-edgings. We have just gone over Privet, 
Yew, and other hedges a second time with the 
shears.  Rearranged conservatory, giving а 
look round the climbers where the БОЙЫ is 
giving signs of straying away. 

August 18th. —Melons are ripening fast now, 
and water has to some extent been discontinued. 
Plenty of ventilation is given. Fire-heat is 
still given in a small way to late Grapes. The 
rule is not to permit the thermometer at night 
to fall below 60 degs., and we can generally tell 
in the evening what amount of fire-heat will be 


BHES. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Тнк honey season now drawing to a close has 
been very satisfactory, the Fright weather 
having permitted the bees to fully avail the 
selves of the honey flow without a check, 
and as many hives have not thrown off swarm 
the yield has been large. In the Heather d's: 
tricts a good honey harvest is often sect 

later in the season, and it pays very well m 
some localities to transport hives to the moors 
early in August. Strong stocks will some 


or six weeks. It is, however, necessary 10 
use groat care in the packing of stocks for 
travelling to avoid the breaking away of the 


destruction to the bees. When it is obser" 
that the drones are being cast out it ma) 


по time should be lost in removing sections. 
Carbolic acid may be used to subdue the bees 
when removing supers or ехашіпіп the inte 
rior of the hive. Two ounces 0 ordinary 


times gain over 20 lb. from the Heather in f^? ' 


combs, such a calamity being almost certal? " 
үм, 
concluded that the honey flow has ceased, an ' 
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catbolic acid should be mixed in a quart of 
warm water ; in this should be steeped a piece 
of calico large enough to cover the section 
rack or tops of frames. The calico, havmg 
been wrung out as dry as possible, is place 
over the sections to be taken, causing the bees 
to beat a hasty retreat below, leaving the 
perator in safe possession of their stores. At 
this season driven bees can be purchased at a 
cheap rate, and if two or three lots be put into 
me hive and fed liberally with sugar syrup, 
he bees will fill their hives with stored combs, 
ind prove a strong stock for next season. But 
though the bees will elaborate wax from the 
yrup and construct combs, it is very exhaust- 
ng labour, more particularly so at a season in 
mich naturally combs are not built. If comb 
oundation can be supplied, or, better still, 
rames of ready-made comb, it is only neces- 
ary to give sufficient syrup for the bees to use 
s stores for the winter. 

Great care should be exercised at this sea- 
хп in protecting colonies from the depredations 
ıi robber bees, and not only in protecting the 
articular colony attacked, but also in pre- 
enting the mischief spreading to other hives, 
ora strong colony will sometimes attack and 
destroy several weak ones and carry away all 
their stores. The entrance of the attacked 
hive should he contracted, so. as to give the 
inmates a great advantage in enabling them 
he better to defend their hive from the attack 
{the robbers. A little carbolic acid smeared 
bout the alighting board ‘will help to check 
he attack. When the bees of a hive show 
æstlesness and inactivity and indisposition to 
defend themselves from the attack of robbers, 
they may be judged queenless, and if, on 
amination, neither brood nor eggs are dis- 
covered, an early union should be made with 
some other hive. Frame-hive stocks can be 
united. without removing the bees from the 
combs, The hives to be united having been 
gradually brought together, a little smoke 
should be blown into each to induce the 
inmates to fill themselves with honey from 
their stores, and if they do not possess 
insealed honey they should be sprinkled with 
hin syrup. If this be scented with Pepper- 
nint it will insure the bees uniting peace- 
Шу from their all being of the same scent. 
‘ow remove the outside frame of hive to 
ceive the queenless colony, and substitute 
пе from the other hive in its place, without 
haking of the adhering bees, sprinkle a little 
nore syrup or inject a few puffs of smoke 
“tween the combs, and repeat the moving of 
le frames till the one hive contains the whole 
the bees, when all should be covered up and 
oft undisturbed. S. S. G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


An Irish market garden.—Fixing 
lr rents (John). —1 regret I cannot answer 
‘our questions, as I have no acquaintance with 
1e Insh land laws. You should consult one 
your local solicitors, who will advise you, 
ving learned the circumstances; but con- 
"ring that your lease has only run two years, 
should think your application would not be 
entertained. —K. С. Т. 

„Mtie to quit allotment garden.—I occupy 
itas «allotment ground, which [ took at 32s. a year, 
mid quarterly, On July 6th my landlord gave me notice 
‘luton October 11th, but I cannot clear my produce by 
kac date, I have on the ground some vegetables for a 
eds November, and зоте fruit-trees of my own. Can 
mand six months’ notice, from April to October, or 
fon October to April ?—F. P. 

[If this piece of ground is cultivated as a 
9m or as а market garden, and not as a 
‘vate garden, you are entitled to a year's 
shee; if as a private garden, to half a year's 
tice, In either case the notice must end 
rith a year of tenancy—that is, at the same 
me of the year as the tenancy began. When 
‘at was you do поб say. It is presumed there 
Н ty ro agreement of tenancy. — 


x head gardener's notice.— I am a head 
weet having held my present situation about four 
bs ths, and as it does not suit me I am seeking another 
Mio When I was engaged nothing was mentioned about 
& е. Must I give a month's notice, or will a week's 
‘tire be sufficient? Or could I leave by working two 


» 3 paying two weeks’ wages. 1 am paid monthly. 


M think you cannot leave on a week's notice, 
ut must give a month's notice. You could 


give a month's notice, and leave at the end of 
a fortnight, 
weeks’ wages, 
for the two weeks you had worked. From the 
number of questions 
given by gardeners, one is led to think that 
neither employer nor employé ever thinks it 
necessary to mention the subject of notice 
when engaging.—K. C. T.] 
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if you wished, on paying two 
but you would forfeit the wages 


asked about notices to be 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR y GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required. in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query i8 sent, 
each should be on а separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three ies should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents sh bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. + К 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
in dij fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in di 
greatly assist n its determination. e have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


ifferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Unhealthy Abutilon leaves (C. R.).—The 
Abutilon leaves sent were covered with red.spider. 
Syringe them well twice or thrice daily with clean water, 
and, if very hot weather should again occur, shade them a 
little from the sun's rays. A little weak, clear cow-manure- 
water occasionally will help them to make fresh, clean 
growth. 

Alstremeria aurantiaca (A.).—This is one of 
the most effective 1 of this family of hardy peren- 
nials, and it is worthy of more extensive culture than it 
now often receives. The flowers are of a bright orange- 
yellow, distinctly marked with black, and are produced 
continuously for a considerable period. For furnishing 
cut-flowers the Alstræmerias are valuable ; but to do well 
they should be planted in well-drained soil of a free, warm 
nature, and should be well manured early in the summer. 

Gypsophila (C.).—The chief variety of Gypsophila 
grown in gardens to furnish cutting flowers is the one you 
name, paniculata, and it is really a hardy perennial. Cer- 


tainly it is commonly raised from seed, because it seeds 
freely and it can be purchased almost anywhere at 3d. per 


packet. Generally, the seed germinates freely outdoors. 
If in the autumn the stems be cut down, new ones will 
break up in the spring. People seldom take the trouble to 
propagate the pres in any other way than by seed, and 
you will do well to get some and sow at once, 


Asters damping off (/). H.).—Yes, your Asters 
are attacked by a deadly fungus which has played havoc 
in many gardens. Unfortunately, the disease so quickly 
appears, and with such fatal results, that there is no time 
to apply any remedy, and, indeed, there is yet no remedy 
known. But you may dust the ground about your plants, 
and also the base of the stem fes with air-slacked lime. 
Or you may mix half a pint of the lime with a quarter of a 
par of sulphur, and dust the base of the plant ; or, if you 

ave a puff distributor, you may use the sulphur alone to 
the base of the stem all round. 

Roses from cuttings (C. Edinburgh).—Roses from 
cuttings are not so difficult to deal with as some people 
think, and all that is necessary is a number of cuttings 
of ripened wood (if they сап be got with a heel, so much 
the better) a cold-frame having a north or north-west 
aspect, and some loam and sand. Plant the cuttings 
firmly, sprinkle overhead with water, to prevent flagging, 
for a time, and shade from bright sun. Let them stop 
where they are in winter, and take the frame-light away 
in the spring, but do not move the plants until the follow- 
ingautumn. Quite a large number will be found to have 
BUrück,— WooDRASTWICK. 


Soot-water (H.).—To have soot-water inoffensive it 
is best to place the soot, say a couple of pecks, in a coarse 
canvas bag, and then drop it into a tub containing 
10 gallons of water. Move the bag occasionally, and then 
after three days the liquid should be fit for use. But it 
would enhance the value of the liquid very much if a 
bushel of stable-droppings or a peck of fowls'-droppings 
were put into another bay and also allowed to soak in 
the water. Then a valuable liquid-manure would be 
obtained. Or, if preferred, a pint of guano or other good 
mixed artificial manure may be stirred into the tub. 
Soot-water alone is not a strong stimulant. 

Hardy edging plants (P.).—Cerastium tomen- 
tosum, Herniaria glabra, and Veronica repens, all dwarf- 
growing, dense creeping plants, make excellent permanent 
edgings for beds, needing only occasional trimming. In 
the same way the hardy Sedum glaucum, 5. Lydium, and 
8. acre aureum are very useful and enduring. The first- 
named is silvery, the second green, and the third green in 
summer,» but charmingly tipped with creamy-yellow in 
the winter and spring. Of other plants, the common 
Thrift, the hardy wire Grasses (Festuca glauca and F. 
viridis), also the large, woolly-leaved Stachys lanata, make 
good edgings, and give a pleasing variety. The latter 
plants are most suitable for large beds. 


Gardenia culture (W.).—Gardenias can be well 
grown only in warm houses. They need a temperature 
ranging from 60 degs. to 70 degs. They also like a moder- 
ately damp or humid atmosphere. Under the very best 
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culture they are very susceptible to insect, pests, especi- 
ally to scale or bug, and need to be constantly gone over 
and cleaned. Generally the plants do best when planted 
out in beds in rather low, warm houses. 
to be rooted under bell-glasses. 
ture of peat and turfy loam, with some sand ; if in pots, 
then made quite firm, These are not amateurs’ plants, 
because of the heat needed to do them well, and of their 
tendency to become infested with insects. 


Cuttings have 
The soil should be a mix» 


Greenhouse plants for late autumn and 


winter (6. B. Howard).—You ought to have had some 
Chrysanthemums, including the early-flowering varieties, 


also some midseason and late sorts, which you would have 
found very useful at the time you want them. You could 
also get Roman Hyacinths, which must be potted as soon 
as they come to hand, also Lilium Harrisi, Tulips too, 
Narcissi, Пуасіпірв, Freesias, and many other bulbs 
would also come in useful. It is too late to attempt 
raising any plants from cuttings now to flower at the time 
stated. Plants for the purpose ought to be now well 
established in pots, and would include Salvias, Bouvardias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, etc. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Laurels (Subscriber)—The present is a 
ood time to face up Laurels, but the operation must be 
опе with a knife, as the shears cuts the leaves and 

disfigures the specimen. 

Cutting down Lilacs, Hawthorns, etc. (Sub- 
seriber).—1t is a severe trial to cut down the shrubs to the 
extent, you mention, and the success or otherwise depends 
a good deal upon their aye, as if old and stunted they are 
far less likely to recover from the shock than younger 
ones would. The Lilacs and Syringas are not likely to 
give much trouble, while Laburnums break fairly well 
when cut back, but the Hawthorns are, to say the least, 
doubtful, as to reduce them to the stated limit it would be 
necessary to cut into the very old wood. Doubtless the 
majority of the shrubs could be depended upon to 
ultimately recover from their severe pruning, and in place 
of any that, might die younger specimens could be planted, 
The operation should be carried out in winter, when the 
subjects named are dormant, as if delayed till the sap 
commences to rise in early spring the mutilated portions 
are apt to bleed considerably. 


FRUIT. 


Green-fly on Peach-trees (L. 5. B.).—The trees 
have been attacked by green-fly, and the filth on the 
leaves and fruits is caused by them. Dust the trees with 
Tobacco-powder, or wash with soft-soap or Tobacco-water, 
washing well with clean water a short time after the 
other dressings have been applied. In the case of the 
Tobacco-powder, if you use this allow a day or two to 
elapse before you wash it off. There are also traces of 
чеч on the leaves sent, and altogether the trees must be 
in a very bad state. 

Peach and Nectarine wall trees (Peach, 
Highgate).—You may retain any shoots if there is ample 
room to train them to the wall, pinching back the 
side or lateral shoots to one or two leaves from 
their base. The advice has often been given, and it 
can with advantage be repeated, that in training Peach- 
trees tha evil of overcrowding the growths should be 
studiously avoided. No greater mistake can be made 
than to retain two shoots where room for one only exists. 
If your trees are full of fruit possibly they will need 
reducing in numbers, for with these, as with the shoots, 
too much fruit tends to spoil the whole, both in size and 
flavour. If your trees are very vigorous and need thin- 
ning, cut out the very strongest shoots and retain those 
of moderate strength and size. 


Planting Strawberries (Lennozvale), —There is 
no better Strawberry, both for flavour and size, than 
Royal Sovereign ; indeed, this is grown much more exten- 
sively than any other in cultivation. Certainly the 
ground needs to be well prepared prior to the planting of 
Strawberries. Many do this in the winter previous by 
trenching, cropping for the summer with Potatoes or 
other vegetable that will be matured in time for the 
planting of the Strawberries in August. The ground 
needs to be deeply dug if not trenched, and good decayed 
manure incorporated with it to the depth of the trench. 
The rows should not be less than 2 feet apart. In good 
soil we have seen them cover the soil at 30 inches apart. 
They can be planted closer than this in the rows—say 
15 inches asunder. 


VEGETABLES. 


Green-fly on Cucumbers ( Brutus).—To destroy 
green-fly on Cucumbers is made simple by the use ot any 
of the advertised remedies, such as the fumigating with 
vapour cones, X L All compound for fumigating, or any 
sundriesman or seedsman can supply you with a liquid 
insecticide calculated to destroy insect life without 
damage to the tenderest leaf. Ordinary Tobacco steeped 
in warm water and syringed on the infested parts will 
quickly destroy yreen-fly. With any of the foregoing 
advertised remedies, which may be had from a seedsman, 
directions are given with each for use. 


Vegetable Marrows failing (/. Р. ). Ав a rule, 
insects, especially humble bees, bring about the fertilisa- 
tion of Marrow flowers. Almost invariably they are fertile 
outdoors. What may be the cause of non-setting in your 
case it is not easy to understand. But you may fertilise 
the female or fruit-bearing flowers by picking off one male 
or pollen-bearing flower—those that are fruitless—turniny 
back the yellow bloom or petals, then pressing the anthers, 
or pollen cases, which form the centre of the bloom, into 
the centre or ovary of the fruit-bearing flower. That is 
the way Cucumbers and Melons are fertilised, and these 
belong to the same family of plants. It is possible that 
you may be overwatering your plants. One watering per 
week, if the soil be well mulched with long manure, is 
probably ample. 

Treatment of Gourds (Gourds).—If you have as 
many fruits swelling away on each plant as you require, 
then you had better remove all that show after, and, in 
addition to this, stop the main shoots by pinching out the 
points and remove lateral shoots altogether. Many shoots 
will doubtless appear soon afterwards asa result of this 
severe system of stopping or growth restriction, and there 
you should treat in like manner. To further induce the 
Gourds to attain a large size {оч may give them diluted 
liquid-manure at the roots whenever water is required, 
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which is pretty often during such hot weather as that we 
have recently experienced., This should be discontinued 
when the Gourds begin to ripen, an indication of which 
will be given by their beginning to change colour. By 
following the above advice you should have no difficulty 
in getting good-sized Gourds. 


SHORT REPLIHS. 


Greca.—Quite ‘impossible to suggest a reason without 
some further particulars as to aye of plants, soil growing 
in, etc.—Sandbach.—The only thing you can do is to 
syringe them with a decoction of Quassia and soft-soap, 
or dust them with Tobacco-powder. If one of these 
remedies had been applied directly the green-fly appeared 
you would have had no further trouble, In all such cases 
‘a stitch in time saves nine."—— West Meath.—You give 
us no clue as to the age of the trees, but if young we 
should advise their being lifted early in the autumn, as 
evidently the roots have gone down into uncongenial soil. 
— —H. V. Cornish, Birmingham.—Kindly give us the list 
of those you have, and then we can better help you. You 
should consult Messrs. Thomson and Co., Spark Hill 
Nurscries, Birmingham, large wers of Carnations,—— 
A. G. S. Huddart.—We should think Johnson's ‘ Gar- 
deners' Dictionary " would answer your purpose. We 
know of no book dealing with the pressing of flowers, —— 
Moray.—We should вау that the flat coil would be the 
better, as when the seeds germinated you could remove 
the seedlings to cooler quarters, and thus prevent their 
becoming drawn and weak.——4ris. —Your best plan will 
be to take this journal weekly, in which you will find 
what work has to be done in the garden week by week in 
all the departments, both inside and outside. See reply 
to *' Mrs. Mason,” re “ Lavender failing," p. 306.——C. M. 
de Poliez.—You will have to get '' Handbook of the 
British Flora," where you will find all the native plants 
fully described.——H. D.—If the tree is in your own 
garden, and the landlord consents, the easiest way will be 
to grub it up.—Anglo-Canadian.—We can hold out 
very little hope of your obtaining much bloom during 
the winter, unless you have a greenhouse in which to 
bring on the plants previous to taking them into the 
house. The plants will, fenm the want of overhead light, 
get drawn and weak, and will not bloom well in con- 
sequence, —— Mss Ryan.—Unless the seeds are quite ripe 
we fear you will have little success in raising seedlings. 
—— Workhouse Nurse.—We fear that the aphides are the 
cause of the trouble, or it may be that red-spider has 
attacked it. Again, it may be that the plant is dry at the 
roots. Try what a good soaking of water will do.—— 
William Gray.—Any horticultural sundriesman could get 
it for you.——Greenock, N.B.—See article re ‘Some of 
Our Native Orchids,” in the issue of Aug. 6, p. 206.— — 
F. B.—Certainly, if you take care that the tree is not 
shaded by anything growing in front of it. Of course, you 
will have to pre a border for the tree, otherwise it 
will do little good.—— F. Bliss.—Certainly, if you expect 
to get good crops, taking care also that you well break up 
the bottom, and incorporate plenty of manure with the 
soil as the trenching proceeds.——M. Barrett.—Your Rose 
shoots are eaten up with mildew. Dust the plant well 
with sulphur, using what is known as black sulphur ; or 
you may mix up some into a paste, and then fill up with 
water, syringing it оп. —— Knowe.— Any time from 
October to March. —— Geo. Perry. — “ The Carnation 
Manual," Cassell and Со. We know of no book on Violet 
culture.——J. W. W.—It is very difficult to assign any 
reason without seeing the trees, but seeing the one you 
refer to is old and evidently quite exhausted, we should 
advise you to root it out and put in a nice young tree 
ш its place. You will have far more satisfaction by so 
oing. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


AF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR А GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, , E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming, No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be’ sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants. — Berta М. Doyne. — 1, 
Quercus dentata, syn. Q. Daimyo; 2, The Wych Elm; 
3, Should like. to see in flower if . possible. —— 
J.’ H.—Lilium testaceum. — J. M., Т. Crathie. — 1, 
Limnanthes Douglasi ; 2, Gilia capitata; 3, Traveller's 
Joy (Clematis Vitalba). —— L. S. B.—20, Rudbeckia 
laciniata ; 21, Campanula Rapunculus ; 22, Diplacus 
glutinosa. —— К. L. Street.—Lonicera tatarica. E. 
Vokes.—Kindly send a better zimen ; that received is 
quite dried ир. — Т. W. T.—We cannot undertake to 
name florist, flowers. ——С. L. Shipley.—1, Veronica sub- 
sessilis; 2, Veronica longifolia.——2D. Conning.—Cam- 
panula glomerata dahurica.——Mary Lee.—The Throat- 
wort (Trachelium cæruleum), rennial. Lyndon.— 
Specimens quite dried up.——John W. Leigh.—Evidently 
Trachelium cceruleum, judging by the wretched scrap you 
send.——B.—1, Mitraria coccinea ; 2, Actæa spicata; 3, 
Lysimachia vulgaris; 4, Tawny Day Lily (Hemerocallis 
fulva).—— Anzious,—1, Sedum Sieboldi ; 2, Statice pro- 
fusa; 3, Schubertia grandiflora. —— Bolivia.— Phacelia 
tanacetifolia.——Greca.—1, Lygodium scandens; 2, Tussi- 
lago Farfara variegata ; 3, Specimen insufficient. —— 
C. Manders.—1 and 3, Specimensinsufficient. Kindly give 
us some idea as to the height of the plants ; 2, Clematis 
Viticella; 4, Lysimachia clethroides.——-4. A.—Rubus 
odoratus. —— Amateur.—Ixia — var. —— B. — Marsack.— 
Desfontainea spinosa. Away from the sea air it fails to 
do well, and is therefore of value only in favoured places 
such as Devon and Cornwall, and the south of Ireland. 
——C. Manders.—The Panther Lily (Lilium pardalinum). 


Names о? fruit.—An Old Reader.—We cannot 


undertake to name fruit from unripe specimens such as 
you send. 








Catalogues received. —Little and Ballantvne, 
Carlisle.— Bulbs, etc., for 1944-5. Roozen Bros., Over- 
veen, Haarlem, Holland.—Bulb and Plant Cataloque,—— 
Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.— Lists of Bulbs, ete., for 
I504.—--Cooper, Taber and Co., Limited, 90 and 92, 
Southwark-street, S.E.— Wholesale Bulb Cataloque.—— 
Jas. Backhouse and Son, Limited, York.—Bulb Catalogue, 










FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 





August 11.—Taunton Dene Horticultural ogg 
» 18.—Sheffield -Horticultural Society ; Haslington 
and District Horticultural iety. 


FN alius on ) Horticultural Society's Show 
2 days). 1 
» 17.—8һгорзһїге Horticultural Society at Shrews- 
bury (2 days); Amlwch Horticultural 
Society ; Burwash Horticultural Society. 
» 18—Aberdeen Horticultural ` Society’s Show 
(3 days); Kingsbridge and District Horti- 
cultural Society. 
» 19.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society’s 
* Show at Exeter ; Flamborough and District 
Horticultural Society. 
» 20.—Small Heath Horticultural Society. 
» 22.—Warkworth Horticultural Society. 
» 23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 
Royal Oxford Horticultural Society's Show ; 
Brighton Horticultural Society’s Show 
(2 aah 
»  24.—Harpenden Horticultural Society’s Show ; Col- 
wyn Bay and District Hort. Society ; South 
Manchester Horticultural Society. 
» 81.—Reading Horticultural Society's Show; Bath 
Floral Féte. 
September 2.—National Dahlia Society at Crystal Palace. 
is 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
» 7.—Hull Horticultural Association (2 days). 
i саду Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
how, Edinburgh (2 days). 
b 20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
ational Rose Society's Autumn Show. 
October 5.—N.C.8. Show at Crystal Palace (2 days). 
ys 12.—Royal Botanic. 
t а c Chrysanthemum Society Show (2 
ув). 


November 1.—Boürnemouth Chrysanthemum Show (2 
days) ; Brighton Chrys. Show (2 days). 

» 2.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days); 
Southampton Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Chrysan- 
themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 

‘a 8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Ccl- 
chester Chrysanthemum Society ; Forest 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 

s 4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; Hinck- 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

ъ 6.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 

n 8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

» 9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys- 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 
anthemum Society (? days) ; Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Don- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); South 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Tooting Chrys. Society (2 days). 

R 10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days). 

» 11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 

А Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show. (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrysan- 
themum Society (2 days); Stockport 
and . District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days); Chorley Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

в 12.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Formby Chrysanthemum Show. 

»  15.—Gravesend and Northfleet Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 davs). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 
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Charge for Single Insertions. 


Three lines (about twenty words) or less, in body type, 
2a. 3d. ; each additional line of about nine words, 9d. 


DISPLAYED OR WITH BLOCKS. 
10s. r inch, single column. Across two columns, per 
inch, obs. ; across three columns, per inch, 33s. ; whole page, 
£18; front page, guaranteed, 1s. per line. 
Charge for Serial Advertisements. 


SINGLE 6 insertions at 9s, Od. per inch per insertion. 

CoLvUMN 113 or more at 88, 64. не » 

ACROSS 6 insertions at 20s. 0d. per inch per insertion. 
2CoLuMNS\13 or more at 18s. 6d. » » 

ACROSS 6 insertions at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 
3 COLUMNS |13 or more at 28s. Od. iv „ 


Advertisements {ог ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week preceding that of issue, to insure 
insertion. No Advertisement can be “altered” ог 
“stopped” after Friday morning's post. Estimates by 
return of post. 

Neither the position nor the repetition of the same 
Advertisement in successive weeks guaranteed. 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the Office 
must accompany their orders by remittance. Stamps not 
received, 

All communications relating to advertisements to be addressed 
to “The Publisher," 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, 
Е.С., and not to individuala, 
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HEATING 
PPARATUS ^ 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, &a ei 


STOCK 


over 


MANUR ES. 


NOW READY. 


Descriptive carriage paid Price Sheet 
of Special Manures for Lawns, 
Chrysanthemums, &c. Pure Bone Me г 
ates, Kainit, Sul-Ammonia, NSS 
, Sul-Potash, Muriate РШ, 
Ате, Sul-Iron, Peruvian Gua. 
` Charcoal, Silver Sand, &e 


THE SILICATE CO., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. | 


LONDON OFFICE: 16, ST. HELEN'’S-PLACE, BO” 
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GREAT SALE °F BAM BOO 
GARDEN CANES 


NOW, IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY -™ 
CLEARED - SPACE WANTED CASH- WITH OR 
‚ THIN - --G /3 Per100 | 7ЁТ. ABT. Fola. S/- 
. THIN - -- & у" 3 
Җ‚ ABT. DIA.G 24 ~ 
. ABT. T DIA.® 3/- * 
. ABT. DIA.G 3/9 
. ABT. Ё 0А. %6 * 
. ABT. F 0IA.G 6% * 
. ABT. Ф DIA.O 53" 
. ABT. 1 DIA. C 7/- " " 
ABT $ DIAS 66 " ВЕ EE 


DAVIES BAMBOO COMPANY 


164 LEVER STREET, CITY ROAD LONDO 


Tr" f E 
R GRAND EE 


200 CANES Asso 
LENGTHS 2Fr.ro7 Е 


my 24 





























LIMA One application will keep 
walks brightand free from 


WEED all weeds forawholeseason 
KILLER Sample Tin— 2/- 


To do 100 sq. yds. 
Carriage Paid. 


' CLIMAX" LAWN SAND. 
Destroys weeds and fertilises the grasse 


No other manure required. 
Sample Tin to dress 30 sq. yds. 2 / = быт. prid 
Send for Cata logue. 


Post Free. 


<“ DEMON” INSECTICIDE, 

Death to all Insects. — Brightens the Foliage. 
Gives Universal Satisfaction. 

Sample Tin to make 12 galls 2/- carr. paid. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
LUTON ST., LIVERPOOL. 
ROUES 5 SPEC. FREE TRIAL. 


БОО New £12 Free Wheel 1904 Cros. 

Cash, £3 10s. to £5 15s. Atove oa 

approval willingly. Motor Cyelcs,2] b-p 
2, or £2 Monthly. 


DEREHAMROAD CYCLE CO.,NORWIZH 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


16 & 17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE. Now Ready. Free = 
application. Invaluable to all users of Wood and Woodware 
Lowest prices. Reliable quality. - 











5,000. GARDENERS WANTED 


to send post-card for patterns and easy selt- 
measurement form or our chall 

tweed working trousers, 7s, 6d. per pair (hip 
pocket). post free.—PENMANS, Tailors, 122 & 128, Main- 
street, Anderston, Glasgow, W. 


OPE кок HRosE-TRAINING, CREEPERS, ET. 

—Splendid effect. Rope can be nm to any form; ret 

proof; for training purposes, 208. per owt.—H: J. GASSON, 
Government, Contractor, Rye. 
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VEGETABLES. 


FRENCH BEANS FOR AUTUMN 
EARLY WINTER. 
Wagy the  choicer summer vegetables are 
scarce, anything which may be grown to form 
a variety in the usual run of autumn vegetables 
will he highly appreciated. To fill this void, 
French Beans are most useful, for although a 
httle extra time will be taken up in the 
preparation of the pots, yet at the season when 
the Beans are in full growth the weather is 
more often than not very dull and wet, con- 
sequently watering is not a laborious operation. 
Usefal crops may also be grown in heated pits. 
Of the two methods, growing the plants in 
pots is the better of the two, as then the pots 
may be removed to suitable quarters in which 
| ta finish Bf the crop. If the weather should 
' remain for a time longer in its present fine and 
dry state, the Beans will succeed best in a cold- 
frame. The fault I find with French Beans 
when the pots are stood in the open—a course 
sometimes recommended—is that upon bein 
placed in warmer quarters upon the cl 
of colder weather, the sudden change causes 
the leaves to fall. I have also noted that this 
evil is sometimes apparent if the weather should 
be dull and wet when the pots are in cold- 
frames, therefore, if possible, I like to place 
them in a pit where a little warmth can be 
turned on in case such a period should ensue. 
After giving some of the most approved 
varieties for pot culture a fair trial, I have 
fallen back upon the old Osborn's Dwarf 
Forcing. Syon House and Ne Plus Ultra are 
also good, but for early winter work the 
variety named above is valuable. It is dwarf, 
sets freely, and, moreover, is very prolific. It 
may also be necessary to add that new seed is 
the best. Large pots are not needed for this 
season of the year. Moreover, with the pots 
well filled with roots they are in a condition to 
take feeding more plentifully. Half-filling the 
pots with soil is no gain whatever; in fact, it 
entails a deal of extra. labour. Some good 
loamy compost should be used, the seeds being 
covered to the depth of 14 inches. Six or seven 
seeds should be sown in each pot, as I find 
with Osborn's Bean that it may be sown thickly 
withadvantage. Being placed in the frame the 
soil should be syringed overhead daily if the 
weather should be bright and sunny, when the 
plants will soon appear. No coddling must be 
allowed or the plants will not prove at all 
<.tisfactory, being drawn and spindly. Ven- 
tilation must also be freely applied on fine 
days, and the daily sprinklings must not be 
neglected —that is, unless the weather should 
he dull, when the drier the foliage is kept the 
better. Ifthe soil be kept fairly moist, good 
plants will be provided suitable for producing 
a good crop of late Beans. A. 


AND 


NORTHERN STAR POTATO. 
Ir may be interesting to your correspondent in 
last week's issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
as well as others of your readers, to know how 
Northern Star Potato is likely to do in the 


or quality I can say nothing as yet, but as 
regards present appearance it looks very pro- 
mising. Your correspondent complains of the 
weak growth with him. Неге it is quite the 
reverse, I have it growing alongside Evergood 
and Windsor Castle in one place, and alongside 
Jennie Deans and Maincrop in another, and it 
is far the strongest of any of them. In one 
place it was planted on a piece of ground well 
manured for the previous crop, but none at 
time of planting. In the other place the 

round got a fair dressing of farmyard manure 
in the usual way. If I might offer an opinion, 
I would say that perhaps the seed has some- 
thing to do with the weakness of your corre- 
spondent's crop. The price of this Potato was 
so high that it tempted some to go into what 
one may call the artificial growing of seed. 
Such seed, I believe, will leave weak progeny, 
thus creating two stocks of this Potato, one of 
which will have a weak constitution and not 
worth growing, and the other in which the 
constitution has not been ruined by over pro- 
pagation will be robust growing, and I have no 
doubt a good doer in every way. Another 
Potato that does very well here is The Crofter. 
Out of a dozen varieties grown here last year 
it was a long way ahead of them all as a 
cropper, and the quality was good. Anyone 
on the look-out for a really good all-round 
Potato should give it a trial. 

C. COWPER. 


Inverness. 

I have in my garden one hundred 
plants, all grown from single eyes. They 
are not so strong in growth as they were 
last year (not in height), but more robust in 
stem. This may be from so dry a season. I 
only allow one single stem to each plant. I 
take them off when high enough to handle, as 
a rule. This year they do not grow so strong 
as last. Klondyke, King Edward VIL, and 
Sutton's Discovery are very robust. I use 
between the rows a little nitrate of soda. "This 
I find а great help, as it keeps the ground 
moist and prevents the growths getting yellow 
in leaf early from dry weather.—E. J. VOKES, 
Kingsworthy, Winchester. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Winter Onions-how to keep them.—Will 
you kindly inform me the best way to keep Winter 
Onions—viz., Giant Rocca? They were sown end of first 
week in August, 1003, and were taken up to-day. 1 have 
grown them for the last fifteen years, but never been able 
to keep them more than three weeks. If [leave them in 
the ground any longer they go bad, and if I take them up 
and dry them they do not keep. As I have some fine 
specimens this year, should feel obliged for advice 
respecting them.—W. J. C. 

[All Rocca and Tripoli Onions—the varieties 
usually sown in the autumn—soon decay when 
ripe. For that reason we invariably advise 
readers to sow in the autumn such good keepers 
as Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, Main Crop, Al, The 
Globe, or other of the White Spanish type, as 
all these produce fine bulbs, but are good 
keepers. If plants be lifted and transplanted 
in the spring, they always give very fine bulbs, 
and all will keep well to Christmas and even 
longer. The sowing of these soft Roccas or 
Tripolis is a sort-of garden tradition, but it is 


Roccas decay within three weeks of being 
lifted, we find our position to be greatly 
strengthened by your statement, Follow our 
advice now ere it is too late. | 


GROWING WATERCRESS. 

Woutp you please inform me as to culture and marketing 
of Watercress for London markets, the size of baskets, Lhe 
best time for seeding, how protected for early and lato 
use, how often beds need sowing or replanting, the length 
of time from sowing to maturity, and which is the best 
method of making s—cuttings or seed? Т have good 
spring water stream and abundance of water, and about 
lacrelow, sandy soil, through which I am thinking of 
cutting shallow ditches, 6 feet or 10 feet wide, with same 
widths of land between, and on which I am intending to 
plant Strawberries, — W. CARTER. 

[The primary step in establishing Cress heds 
is to choose a suitable locality. This must be 
in the neighbourhood of a populous town, or 
within a reasonable distance of railway accom- 
modation. Cress needs as much caution in 
transport to market as Strawberries ; conse- 
quently the choice of situation is a serious 
matter, and the disposal of the crop must play 
an important part in the deliberations. If the 
journey is prolonged, if delay occurs, the 
Watercress will suffer on the way, and on its 
arrival at market will be faded or yellow. 
Stale goods are of no value, and unless tho 
Cress has a brilliant dark colour when unpacked 
it might as well be left at home. Railway 
companies offer special facilities from certain 
stations, during the Cress season, which afford 
opportunities for quick delivery. When the 
formation of Cress beds is under consideration, 
it will be prudent to learn, before commencing 
operations, what is the train service, and what 
is the rate per ton to an eligible market. The 

CHOICE or SOIL is an important feature in 
the success,of^dyy. crop, and Watercress is no 
general exception to the rule. Land with a 
sandy subsoil should be avoided, аз much 
water will:disappear by downward filtration, 
and difticulty will arise with the gangways . 
and the sides of the Cress beds, which will 
slip іп. Wharfing along the sides with short 
posts and rough boards is used to some extent, 
but when constructed by the tenant is a serious 
outlay of capital. Clay land is sticky and 
awkward to work, and peat requires much 
judgment in its manipulation, whilst both are 
apt to give grave inconvenience in wet seasons. 
Chalk in some places makes a capital founda- 
tion for the bed, covered with loam for the 
rootlets to strike into. Gravelly loam, with a 
clay basis, retains the water, makes a firm 
bottom, and furnishes nutriment for the plant, 
But all will be of no avail without an ample 
supply of suitable water. 'The source of tho 
water may arise in natural springs. The 
prosperity of the Cress bed depends mainly on 
the continuity, force, and regularity of the 
current. An abundant and perpetual stream 
is an absolute necessity, as the health of 
the plant depends on this condition. With- 
out it the Cress cannot be well nourished, 
the leaves will be stunted, and there will not 
be a bountiful growth throughout the season. 
The water affords protection from the heat of 
the summer, and the cold of the winter, both of 
which extremes must be guarded against ; the 
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former burns the foliage and makes it sticky | 


. (hard); the latter freezes the stems and irre- 
trievably damages the crop. A strong stream, 
maintaining a fair volume of water during 
heat and cold, is invaluable. The temperature 
of the water follows the temperature of the 
earth whence it originates, and should not fall 
below 51 degs. Fahrenheit. It does not answer 
to carry the Cress beds too far from the source, 
as the water naturally cools down as it travels 
away from the orifice. 
length of the Cress beds, for when the tempe- 
rature of the air is lower than that of the 
water the latter soon loses heat. Exposed to 
the cold atmosphere it falls below the required 


temperature, and the Cress suffers in conse- | 


quence. Were it not for this hindrance, Cress 
beds would only be limited by the strength of 
the stream. The depth of the beds must 
depend on the level of the stream; some are 
not abovea foot deep, whilst others have been 


Flowering shoot of Magnolia Lennei. 


constructed at great expense, and are perhaps 
3 feet or 4 feet below the level of the surround- 
ing ground. There must needs be a slight 
inclination downwards from the spring, so 
that the water may flow gently through the 
Cress. The fall of the bed should be extremely 
gradual, for if the declivity be sharp, the 
celerity of the current increases and washes 
away the soil, disturbing the plants. A gentle 
movement of the runlet from end to end of the 
Cress bed is what is required. The beds are 
made of no particular size, but mostly follow 
the configuration of the land; they may be 
6 feet or 30 feet in breadth, but in the latter 
case longitudinal gangways will be required at 
suitable widths to carry off the crop when 

icked. These gangways are generally only 
Бе of earth, but in some cases they are 
cemented on the surface, which makes the | 
‘Jabour of gathering easier in а rainy season. | 
Little bridges of rude planks are constructed 
across the beds, whilst dams are erected in suit- | 





This factor limits the | 


able places to hold back the water at ordinary 
times and to give opportunity to flatten down 
and submerge the plants in severe weather. 
Different practices prevail in this respect, as the 
severity of the cold is most felt in exposed 
situations. In certain months of the year, 
when the demand for Cress is slack, the beds 
are cleaned out, and brook water may be 
utilised for irrigation, but facilities must be at 
hand to divert all subsidiary supplies at the 
approach of cold weather. Careful precautions 
| should also be taken to keep out storm water, 
and special channels must be provided where 
' Cress beds from their level and situation are 
liable toflood. It may beadvisable to construct 
a tunnel or culvert of a considerable length 
, when there is backwater that may inundate the 
| Cress bed. The best authorities recommend 
ANNUAL CLEANSING AND REPLANTING.—This 
operation, which involves considerable expense, 
| should be carried out during the slack months 








From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. (See page 317.) 


of August and September. The tops of the 
Cress are first gathered and stored away in a 
convenient place, sheltered from the sun and 
wind, until required for replanting. The dykes 
are then thoroughly bottomed out and the 
muddy soil removed, with all the old roots, 
weeds, and living creatures it contains. This 
;rocess is followed by a careful levelling of the 
ottom, and a stream is allowed to flow for a 
sufficient time to thoroughly scour out all 
impurities. Everything is now ready for re- 
planting, which is carried out in the following 
manner: The cut Cress is carefully laid down 
in rows, or spread broadcast on the ground, 
being sometimes secured by large stones where 
it is in danger of being shifted from its position. 
It is advisable to turn on the water sparingly in 
the first instance, for fear the plants should be 
disturbed; but in the course of four or five 
days the young rootlets will begin to strike and 
to take hold of the ground. 

All this work needs skilled labourers. who 


have had experience in the business, and they 
must be specially equipped for their task. The 
most important part of their outfit is the boots 
which are provided by the employer at a cos, 
of from 44s. to 60s. per pair, and are similar to 
those used for marsh work. In addition to the 
expense of cleansing, the laying down a Cress 
bed would cost 6s. or 8з. per perch if the 
piante were purchased. In order to procure 
resh shoots for this autumn plantation, it is an 
approved plan to lay down some beds in March 
and set them apart for this purpose. The clean 
plants from these rearing beds will be vigorous 
and free from weeds and other impurities 
Small brooks and ditches inconveniently situ. 
ated for market work are utilised for the pr. 
pose of obtaining fresh plants. Readers d 
this article will naturally ask what it would 
Cost To CONSTRUCT A CRESS BED.— We have 
already seen that the purchase of plants is a 
large item. The preparation of the ground is 
a more serious matter still. Much depends oi 
the situation of the land, the irregularities of 
the surface to be overcome, and the level of 
the field or meadow in relation to the springs 
which it is desired to utilise. If the task is - 
merely to shape out, to straighten, to take of 
the angles, and level the bottom of a ditch w 
that the stream may have a gentle, steady 
swing, then 4s. or 5s. a perch might sufice. 
The formation of large Cress beds to any 
extent is a heavier undertaking. There are 
the excavation of and the moving away o the 
surplus earth, making a true and опе! 
incline to regulate the flow of the stream, anl 
this may soon involve considerable expense. 
To take ‘a medium figure, perhaps it would 
cost £90 to £100 per acre in the formation of 
the beds, and with the plants at £l pero. 
or £20 per ton, of which nearly 2 tons wouhi 
be required to thoroughly plant an acre, ti 
further cost would be £40. Thus £130 or #14 
would be the rough estimate arrived i. 
The best pulled plants, if purchased, ae 
difficult to acquire, though not costing 9 
much when supplied on the farm. When the 
work is done ү the occupier himself, these 
alterations are carried through in an economic: 
way, and at much less cost than any contrat! 
would attempt them. Without, however: 
thorough knowledge of the surrounding o 
each case, such estimates must be rather e 
jectural and hypothetical. The 
MARKETING of the Cress is an importen 
problem, and needs much attention and for 
thought. London claims the first consideratio 
as the largest consumer, but the big towns 1 
the provinces must be remembered. Thep 
bable demand must be ganged ав far к 
possible, or the markets would certainly le 
glutted. The gathering and packing of thè 
crop are mainly done by men, whilst wont 
take a part in tying up the bunches 11 
cutting the Cress, the men in big boots wd 
through the beds, having long boards to stani 
on when the depth of the water is abnormal ot 
the bottom of the bed is treacherous. The 1% 
of boards has also the advantage of pres™g 
the roots of the plants into the soil, and flatten- 
ing down the stems and foliage under the 
water. Careful workmen are mos particular 
in selecting the forward stems, wbic 
should be gathered singly ог, at mos iw? 
or three sprigs at a time; the ae 
cautiously this is done, the sooner the be i 
is ready to be culled again. The pos 
Cress should be carried in Йавкеіѕ 0 
half-load baskets to the shed, where it is washed 
free from Duckweed or any trivial impr 
Women take up this department, and tie t 
Cress up in small bunches at about 3 p" 
dozen, and skilled hands often earn 2s. (d. з 
day. Байа is now largely imported for tym: 
purposes. The cost of the raffia ranges 1701 
£40 to £50 per ton. The Cress, after КДУ 
has to be packed in baskets called flats, Wi : 
contain about eighteen dozen bunches. ^'* 
weight of a flat varies according to the sie © 
the bunches, which again depends on t? 
season; some growers make them up about 
3 ewt. in the flat, but there is no uniform 
weight for all districts. Only two distin 
kinds are well known, though there пу 9 
slight variations. Brown Cress has the 1" 
place, and has the highest reputation : gt? 
Cress is not so highly valued, and only com® 
in the summer. The former, with carl 
treatment and under certain conditions " 
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available, and is gathered, in the coldest 
seasons; the latter is a delicate plant, which | 
thrives only when the weather is mild. The 
brown Cress may be sent all the year round, 
but is only needed in small quantities during 
the summer months, whilst the green Cress is | 
inabundance. The Cress sent to the north of | 
IM is forwarded loose or in bulk, as 
traders there prefer to make their purchases by 
weight. The men pack the flats as well as 
ick the Cress, and know how to fil the 
askets to their full extent. Cressmen accus- 
tomed to water work have different pay in | 





diferent districts, their wages ranging from 
lia. to 25s. per week, according to locality and 
season. Good wages are current when the 
trade is in full swing, and much of the gather- 
ing and packing is done by piecework. Speak- 
ing generally, Cress-workers earn rather more 
than the average rate of the labourers amongst 
whom they reside. 

The great difliculty in sending a long dis- 
tance is that the Cress is apt to heat and 
ehadge^colour ; to obviate this tendency it is 
aid lightly in the middle of the basket, that 


Group of Magnolias in the gardens of Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., Warren Tower, Newmarket. 


` theair may ventilate it. The French method, 
with the same end in view, is to have the 
baskets constructed with air space in the 
middle, and to thus keep the contents cool. 
When sent to Manchester or Liverpool from 


the south, a block of ice is often placed in the | 1 
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centre of the Cress, and this has a good effect. 
Watercress, on reaching London from the 
Provinces, is dealt with in various ways. Many 
salesmen pay special attention to this class of 
business, and thoroughly understand the trade. 

тре quantities change hands on arrival at 
the railway stations in London, and dealers 
thus obtain their supply. 

Exemtes.—Various animals, including in- 
Sects, are, as well as weeds, troublesome in 
Cress beds. Water rats always find out where 
Cress grows and must be trapped or shot. 
Dogs cannot be used without doing damage. 
Freshwater shrimps (Gammarus fluviatilis) are 
often numerous and are very destructive ; but 
quicklime is an efficacious remedy, and put 
into the incoming water, kills them without 
injury to the crop. The water beetle (Dytiscus 


| spicatum), and the  Horse-tail 





marginalis) is a frequent inhabitant of some 
Cress beds, but is not complained of so much 


as the caddis worm. Small snails are also 
rather troublesome in some water, but I was 
unable to find out the exact genus of mollusca 
to which they belong. Various weeds thrive 
in Cress beds, which the expert readily detects 
and endeavours to eradicate. Тһе most 
troublesome is Duckweed (Lemna minor) ; 
and of the Pondweed tribe, Potamogeton 
densus is very perplexing to the picker. 
One known locally as Network or Silk- 
wort, on account of its thread-like stems, 
forms a tangled mass around the Cress, and 
must be cleared off in preparing for market. 
Procumbent Marshwort (Helosciadium nodi- 
florum) is a plant with the habit of Water- 
cress, in company with which it often grows, 
and for which it is sometimes mistaken. Water 
Starwort (Callitriche aquatica) is also a fre- 
quent intruder, and flourishes in the spring 
water; Canadian Waterweed (Elodea cana- 
densis) also is often seen. Brooklime (Veronica 
Beccabunga), I discovered, is a succulent plant 
which abounds in situations favourable to 
Watercress. Some varieties of the Crowfoot 
tribe, such as Ranunculus aquatilis, thrive in 


running as well as in stagnant water. 
Water Parsnip (Sium angustifolium), 
Mare’s-tail or Water Milfoil (Myriophyllum 
(Equisetum 
palustre) are also treated as weeds in a Cress- 
bed, and are more or less troublesome.— 


England. | 


Tomatoes under _ glass. — Fruitin 
plants under glass which are still unstop[ 
should be encouraged to get some further 
bunches of fruit if they are undiminished in 
vigour and show signs of ability to continue 
fruiting. Such plants, if in a cold house and 
in pots, may be removed to warmer quarters on 
the approach of frost, where they will still 
further extend the season. Those plants grown 
specially for winter fruiting will now have 
receive 

ts, and the sooner they are got into their 
ruiting quarters the better they will be, as it 
will be possible to acclimatise them to the 


closer atmosphere of the pit or house more | 


gradually now than later. All the surround- 
ings should be kept perfectly sweet and as airy 


their final shift into 8-inch or 9-inch : 





The , 
the | 





as may be, while watering will need to be done 
with caution, an overdose from now onward 


being fatal. ; 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE MAGNOLIAS. 


Tur Magnolias, although many of the species 
and varieties are fairly.common in cultivation, 
are usually met with as isolated specimens, but 
that a finer and broader effect is produced by 
planting them in groups is shown by the 
accompanying illustration. The spring-flower- 
ing species and varieties, which produce their 
blossoms in advance of their leaves, are the 
most general favourites, as they are perfectly 
hardy, whereas M. grandiflora cannot n grown 
in tree form except in the south-west, requiring 
to he trained against a wall in colder districts, 
and such species as M. Campbelli, M. macro- 
phylla, M. Fraseri, and M. Watsoni are only 
met with in a few of the best gardens. The 
Yulan (M. conspicua) is, perhaps, the most 
widely cultivated of all Magnolias in this 








From a photograph sent by Mrs. Portinan-Dalton. 


country, and, with its snow-white flowcrs, is 
certainly as beautiful аз any of its many 
hybrids. "This species, as well as all the spring- 
flowering Magnolias, should invariably be 
planted in a position where it is afforded an 
evergreen background, for against dark foliage 
the tlowers are thrown into high relief, 
whereas, when they are seen against the grey 
sky they are comparatively inconspicuous. 
This is well shown in the illustration, wore the 
blossoms on the right hand tree stand out 
distinctly against the dark background; 
whereas, those in the middle of the picture, 
which are seen against the sky, are scarcely 
distinguishable. Of the hybrids of М. con- 
spicua, many specimens of which are now to be 
found in English gardens, the best known is 
M. Soulangeana, a chance cross between 
M. conspicua and the shrubby purple-flowered 
M. obovata. In growth it is precisely similar 
to M. conspicua, but in the flowers the lower 
half of the outside petals is tinted with rosy- 
purple. M. Lennei (flowering shoots of which 
we figure to-day) is another hybrid between 
the same two species, and bears flowers white 
within and purplish-rose on the exterior of the 
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petals. This variety has the advantage 
of often flowering а second time in the 
autumn, M. Alexandrina is another hybrid of 
M. conspicua, with rose-tinted flowers, and is 
the earliest of this section to bloom, often 
preceding its parent by a fortnight, while in 
M. Norbertiana we have a later-blooming form 
bearing purplish blossoms. Alba superba is a 
large-flowering variety of M. conspicua and 
M. Usaka has blossoms of a deep purple shade, 
rose-tinted in the interior. M. stellata, or 
Halleana, is a pretty spring-flowering Mag- 
nolia, bearing quantities of small pure-white 
blossoms about 4 inches in diameter, composed 
of from twelve to fifteen strap-shaped petals 
about half an inch in width, surrounding a 
cluster of bright-yellow stamens. The flowers 
аге produced in advance of leaves and, when 
backed by evergreens and underplanted with 
the bright blue Scilla sibirica, which flowers 
ut the same time, a bush in full bloom forms & 
charming picture. Large specimens are rare 
in this country, and a few months ago I wrote 
that there was probably no specimen in this 
country measuring more than 6 feet by 6 feet. 
Since then, however, I have seen an example 
fully 7 feet in height and rather more in 
diameter. Fine trees of M. grandiflora are 
occasionally to be seen in the south of England, 
and I know one near Torquay that is about 
30 feet in height and considerably more in the 
spread of its branches, which sweep the 
ground, M. Campbelli is a very beautiful 
deciduous species, bearing large rose-coloured 
flowers 6 inches to 8 inches across in the early 
spring. It is uncommon, but there are two 
fine examples from 20 feet to 30 feet in height 
at Belgrove and Коба in the south of Ireland. 
M. macrophylla, a native of North Carolina, 
bears the largest flowers of any species, these 
averaging from 9 inches to 1 foot across. Its 
leaves are 1% inches in length and silvery on 
the underside. There is a very tine specimen 
ut Claremont over 40 feet in height. Itis a 
deciduous species that is unfortunately rare in 
gardens. M. Fraseri bears pale yellow flowers ; 
M. tripetala, white flowers, 6 inches across; 
M. glauca, very fragrant, white flowers, 
3 inches in diameter ; M. acuminata, greenish- 
yellow flowers, 4 inches across ; and the allied 
M. parvitlora and M. Watsoni, white, cupped 
blossoms, tinted with rose. 
S. W. FITZHERBERT. 












































composition as that prescribed for the mulching 
material. The soil of the garden is deeply dug 
and well broken up, and for a few days this ıs 
allowed to stand and sweeten. The cutting- 
bed should be as nearly level as possible. Over 
the garden soil, prepared as just suggested, a 
layer of the special compost should spread. 
This layer should be quite 4 inches deep, andu 
couple of inches more of the same  materiil 
would not be amiss. This soil also should be 
made perfectly level, and an extra sprinklirg 
of coarse sand over the whole of the cutting-bed 
is an advantage when the cuttings are being 
inserted. Thisprepared soil should be rendered 
slightly firm. This preparation of the cuttin- 
bed is a very simple matter, yet it is necessary 
to do this properly if one is to succeed in гах. 
ing a good batch of young plants by the early 
autumn. The rain which has come at last will 
help us in our operations. Cuttings should lx 
made some 24 inches to 3 inches in length. 
This is quite long enough for cuttings oí 
any of the Pansies, and those of greater length 
are not to bedesired. The mulching advocated 
in these notes will induce many of the young 
shoots to emit roots, and these may be detached 
with the tender young roots adhering, thereby 
ensuring a successful issue. Insert the cuttings 
about 2 inches apart in rows, leaving a space 
between each row of about 3 inches. With а 
dibble, about the size of a Cedar-wood penci,, 
make a hole for each cutting about 14 іпсђез 
deep, inserting the cutting in this, and pressing 

it firmly at its base. In this way the cutting 

cannot ‘‘ hang,” and failure is thereby avoided. 

Water in the cuttings with a tine-rosed can, 

and subsequently keep the surface just moist. 

D. 15. Crase 


them in this respect as to suggest the possi- 
bility, by а course of continuous selection, of 
obtaining an autumn-flowering group of Bar- 
berries. In some seasons blossoms of Berberis 
Darwini may be found till the near approach of 
winter. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


PROPAGATING TUFTED PANSIES FOR 
AUTUMN PLANTING, 
Ir is a mistake to delay commencing operations 
for the autumn planting of the Tufted Pansies. 
Autumn planting has the advantage of ensuring 
a much earlier display of flowers in the 
succeeding spring than is the case where early 
spring planting is the usual rule. At this time 
the plants now in flower are developing 
numerous growths of a suitable kind, and no 
time should be lost in detaching the young 
shoots for the purpose of making cuttings. Ol 
and coarse growths not infrequently are repre- 
sented by shoots with hollow stems, and with 
such material it is next to impossible to achieve 
any success. Shoots that are to be used for 
cuttings must be those of recent growth, and, 
if these be sturdy and short-jointed, no better 
cuttings could selected. Should the old 
plants fail to develop young growths in suffi- 
cient quantity, it were Tetter to cutout the old 
and coarse growth, as this causes the formation 
of new shoots, and in a little while there should 
be plenty of stock available. It may be pos- 
sible in some of the larger collections to cut 
back a certain number of plants solely for the 
purpose that we are here now considering. 
Vhen this is the case one may, so far as 
cuttings are concerned, cut and come sgain, 
and, before the season is over, an immense 
number of plants may be ready for placing in 
their flowering quarters by October next. The 
development of young and sturdy growths may 
be encouraged by a timely mulching with suit- 
able material. This in warm and dry weather 
is indeed a boon, maintaining as it does a cool 
bottom. When preparing stock plants for 
mulching, the soil round about them should be 
lightly forked up. Nextto this loosening of the 
soil a thorough watering of the stock plants is 
highly beneficial. Let the watering, which 
must be a copious one, be followed with a top- 
dressing or mulching. А good mulch is the 
one thing desired after treating the plants in 
the manner just suggested. Any light and 
gritty soil will answer the purpose of mulching, 
although specially-prepared material is always 
better. Loam, leaf-mould, and well-rotted 
horse-manure in equal quantities are three 
ingredients that make an ideal mixture for top- 
dressing. These soils should be passed through 
a coarse sieve and subsequently be well mixed, 
and to the heap of soil there should be added 
quite freely coarse silver-sand or clean road- 
grit, not scrapings or sweepings from a 
macadamised road. This latter is absolutely 
useless, and may be regarded as harmful. 
When mulching the stock plants place the soil 
about them with the hands. With the hands 
work the gritty and light mulching soil well 
into the crown of the plants. When the whole 
of the collection is completed it is well to use a 
fine-rosed can and water in the mulching that 
has been put on. When this is done, proceed 
to prepare 
THE CUTTING-BED. This should not be made 
up in a cold-frame, as so many growers have 
been in the habit of doing for years past. At 
this early period, in the hands of careless, 
indifferent, and inexperienced growers, the 
cold-frame often proves a source of failure. 
Green-fly, red-spider, and kindred pests have 
set upon cuttings inserted in cold-frames, and 
in a little while the young plants have been so 
badly infested with insect pests that they have 
had to be destroyed. Cutting-beds should be 
made up outside in a partially-shaded position, 
or where shelter from the hot rays of the sun 
can be provided during the warmest portion of 
the day. The friendly shelter of bush fruit- 
trees is an admirable position to select, The 
cutting-beds are made up in a north or north- 
eastern aspect, and are raised & few inches 
above the level of theordinary garden soil. Soil 
Íor the cutting-bed is precisely the same in its 


































































A SUGGESTION—A RAISED FLOWER 
BORDER. 


To many poe who, like myself, are no longer 
ns young as they used to be, it is exceedingly 
tiresome, if not absolutely harmful, to reman 
bent for a considerable time over beds ani 
borders on the ground level. To these I would 
suggest, for their own ease and pleasure, tle 
making of what I choose to call “а rais 
border.” Ав the term may not be x! 

explanatory to all, I shall briefly describe Ls 

one was made which has been my delizht 
during the past few years, and prior to which, 
owing to stiffening joints and the slow, insidiovs 
approach of the autumn of life, I had cause to 
fear that my gardening days were done, wie 
n happy thought resulted in its formation, 

To in with, my garden, which is small, is 
е ox two sides by a low wall 5 feet high 
Along this there had always been a border sume 
3 feet wide, and, as the aspect was east sod 
south, I had always good reason to be proud of 
the flowers that month by month told oí tle 
passing of the year. 

What I did—though very loth at first to dis- 
turb some well-established climbers and оет 
favourites—was to root up everything in the 
October of 1899, and get a brick wall built 
3 feet high, parallel to the existing wall and 
right along on the edge of the old border. 
This done, the bottom of the resulting ditch 
was lined with stones and broken bricks to act 
as drainage, and the remaining space tilled up 
to the level of the top of the lower wall with 
the best soil at my command, freely mixed with 
leaf mould and sand. The border was now 
ready for its occupants, and the task before 
me of selecting and planting them was а most 
congenial one; many of my old friends were 
replaced, but many others 1 found it expedient 
to do away with, and introduced in their steal 
some new and beautiful strangers. The fact 
that I was able to do the entire planting of the 
new raised border myself will be sufficient 
evidence of its advantages over the old, at 
which I could not have worked without dis 
tressing effects for more than a quarter-of-an 
houratatime The wall at the back was now 
only 2 feet high —too low to give sutticient 
range for the Roses, Clematis, and other 
climbers that I wished to grow up it, к I 
adopted the simple expedient of raising it by 
running netting-wire along the top, attaching 
it to posts firmly fixed in the ground. 

That was four years ago now. Throughout 
all that time I have done all the work in that 
border myself with comparatively little fatigue, 
and it is with a just pride that I can now day 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Staphylea colchica and S. pinnata.—I shall 
be much obliged if you will kindly state the distinctive 
characters of Staphylea colchica and 8. pinnata? After 
comparing the two beds containing. severally the two 
species al Kew, T must confess myself puzzled to distin- 
gzuish Опет. СО MELLA, 

|In habit and leafage these two Staphyleas 
bear а considerable resemblance to each other, 
but the flowers are altogether different, those 
of S. pinnata being borne in loose, pendulous 
racemes, while in S. colchica they are borne in 
much larger and denser clusters, and are only 
partially drooping. Out-of-doors the colour of 

»oth is greenish, but under glass, as S. colchica 
is often treated, they are nearly white. From 
и flowering point of view S. colchica is much 
the better plant of the two.] 


Bambusa Ragamowski.—Among the 
dwarf Bamboos this stands out as a fine and 
distinet species. 'The leaves are very much 
larger than those of any other dwarf kind ; 
indeed, so massive is the foliage that an 
inspection of it alone would suggest that it 
belonged to one of the largest-growing forms. 
A notable feature of this Bamboo is the habit 
of pushing up especially vigorous shoots at 
some distance from the parent plant. It is, as 
a rule, on these shoots that the finest leaves 
ure produced. In grouping hardy Bamboos, 
such a species as this, with large massive 
leaves, yet dwarf in habit, is especially valu- 
nble. B. Ragamowski is a native of China and 
Japan, and besides the above name is also 
known as B. tessellata. 


Barberries in flower.- Two of the 
evergreen  Barberries—B. Darwini and B. 
stenophylla—that bloom naturally in the 
spring nre in some cases flowering again with 
great freedom, and very welcome their bright- 
coloured blossoms are at this season. Some 
individuals seem а good deal more prolific 
than others in the production of a second crop of 
bloom ; indeed, so great is the difference between 
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by day геу ага its ever-changing 
beauties, and listen to the oft-repeated excla- 
mations of delight on the part of my friends. 

I have one improvement to suggest on the 
above plan, ie., building the small wall 
with stone instead of brick, this affording a 
rough face, with numerous crevices for Ferns 
and wall-plants, as well asan uneven top. 

Co. Down. ELLA FRIER. 





ANEMONES FOR NATURALISING. 


Or late years considerable attention has been 
paid to the natural grouping of hardy plants in 
the Grass and in other uncultivated spots, and 
where this is thoughtfully carried out it is 
certain that the wild garden will charm the 
artistic eye more than even the best herbaceous 
border, though the latter, when arranged with 
due regard to colour-effect, forms an exquisite 


picture in the smallest as well as the largest of ' 


ens. Many members of the Anemone 
amily are amongst the best of plants for the 
wild garden, the Apennine Anemone, the sub- 
ject of the charming illustration which accom- 
panies this article, being excelled by none. 
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| 
mone, A. nemorosa, which in the springtide | as you will see, well on the way to a true blue 


gleams in myriads amid the innumerable 
trunks of the sloping coppices that, here and 
there, border for miles our country lanes. Of 
this there is a still more beautiful variety, 
A. Robinsoniana, with larger flowers silvery- 
blue in colour. This is, to my mind, the most 
charming of all Anemones. It is easily natu- 
ralised, and a colony in full flower is one of the 
prettiest sights in the wild garden. A. ranun- 
culoides, with its bright yellow Buttercup-like 
blossoms, is but rarely met with, yet I know a 
wood where some thousands are naturalised, so 
that there is no reason why others should not 
follow this example. The Pasque - flower 
(A. Pulsatilla) is a native of this country, 
growing on chalky downs, and may be readily 
established in short turf on chalk or limestone 
formation where it does not already exist. 
There is a white form of this flower, the type | 
being a deep purple. The Snowdrop Anemone 

(A. sylvestris) grows from 1 foot to 2 feet in 

height, and bears white flowers in the spring. 

It may be easily naturalised in open spaces in 

the woods or surroundings of the garden in 

somewhat damp spots where Spir:eas flourish. 





colour, and this is not only a welcome addition 
to the variety in Gladioli, but an acquisition to 
the not too plentiful number of blue autumn 
flowers of their class. All Groff’s hybrids are 
robust growers, and in the other richer and 
warmer shades are very beautiful indeed. They 
take more after the Childsii than the older 
gandavensis type, and are of greut size of 
flower and brilliancy of hue.—R. VEITCH AND 
Sons, Exeter. 

[The colours are certainly novel, but this 
race of Gladioli will not produce the fine 
effect in the garden that may be had from 
growing some of the many gandavensis hybrids 
which we now have. To our mind they have 
dull and not at all pleasing colours, but to 
those who like curious, out-of-the'way shades, 
in this favourite autumn flower these blue 
hydrid Gladioli may appeal.] 

The Goats Rue (Galega).—This charm- 
ing old plant never fails to bloom well in the 
garden in summer, and it seems almost as 
content in a town garden as in the country. 
The white-flowered sort, Galega officinalis 
alba, is a well-known perennial, and all it 





Anemóne apennina naturalised. From a photograph by F. Mason-Good. 


The effect of thousands of its starry blue 
flowers spangling grassy glades, shimmering 
by the narrow woodland walks, or painting 
sunny banks with the blue of the sky, once 
seen is never forgotten. When fairly estab- 
lished this Anemone spreads rapidly, and in a 
few years’ time will have increased tenfold. 
Where dried tubers are procured temporary 
disappointment is oftentimes caused by little 
or по growth being made the first year; 
indeed, І know a case where some thousands of 
tubers were purchased, none of which showed 
asingle leaf the succeeding year. The plants 
were accordingly supposed to be dead ; how- 


ever, the following year, two years after plant- | 
ing, all threw up foliage and tlowered, and are | 


now permanently established. The Greek 
Anemone, A. blanda, is an earlier flowerer than 
its Apennine sister, often opening its blossoms 
in January ; the typical colour is deep blue, 
but variations occur ranging from white to 
deep purple. In the best forms the flowers are 
larger than those of A. apennina. It is a less 
vigorous grower than the last-named, and 
should therefore be planted on banks or slopes 
of short sward where coarse herbage will not 
smother it before its foliage has naturally died 
down,’ Everyone knows our lovely Wood Ane- 





The common Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), 
and the scarlet Windflower (A. fulgens), are 
more suited to wild gardening in the Riviera 
than in this country, but in specially favoured 
spots in the south-west both should succeed, 
and I have seen A. fulgens that had been 
planted ten years flowering in the Grass of a 
Cornish orchard. 

All the species hitherto mentioned are sprin 
bloomers, but a note on Anemones for the wil 
garden would be incomplete without a reference 
to the autumn-flowering A. japonica, a parti- 
cularly strong growing plant which, when once 
established, will hold its own well with the 
coarsest vegetation, and is admirably adapted 
for planting in open woodland glades or in 
groups in front of or among flowering shrubs. 
The white Honorine Jobert is still the best 
for the wild garden, though many new varie- 
ties have been raised of late years. 

S. W. FiTZHERBERT. 


: NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blue hybrid Gladioli.—We send you 
herewith a few of Grofl's blue hybrid Gladioli 
from our nurseries at Exminster, as we thought 
you might feel interested in them. ` They аге, 





needs is a fairly good soil in a sunny part of 
the garden. Тһе flowers are useful for cutting, 
and on this account should not be lost sight of. 
It may also be potted up and had in bloom in 
the greenhouse early in spring with very little 
heat. Galegas may be raised from seed, or, 
better still, from root division, which is best 
effected in spring, every little bit of root soon 
making a good plant. When the flowering 
season is over the dead flower-stalks should be 
removed to give the plants a chance of making 
new growth.-—Townsman. 

Lilies in the open.—Arum 
Lilies are so generally recognised ns most fit- 
ting subjects for the greenhouse that I think it 
is sometimes overlooked how suitable they are 
for growing in the garden. Perhaps it is 
because they are forced under glass in such 
qaantitios for the markets in the early part of 
the year that some people imagine they are too 
tender for culture in the open, but anyone who 
has visited Cornwall will have seen how they 
do there. Arum Lilies are much hardier than 
many imagine, and I was first led to appreciate 
them at their true worth when I visited a 
garden in Norfolk a few years ago, where I saw 
them growing in an ornamental pond along 
with other things that loved moisture, and by 
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their size they had evidently been there some 
time. This rather upset the theory I had so 
long held as to the necessity for them to have 
а season of rest after they had bloomed in pots, 
as, in the case referred to, the tall stems and 
an abundance of broad, glossy foliage testified 
to the fact of their being suited. When 
planted in a. garden where they can be partly 
shaded they seem to thrive much better than 
in pots, having more root room, and are not so 
liable to be dried up as they are in pots, 
especially after the flowering season is over.— 
DERBY. 

Castor-oil plants (Ricinus). — It is 
questionable whether there are any plants so 
beautiful in foliage that make such rapid 
growth as do the Castor-oils, or, when fully 
developed, are more effective. We may sow 
seeds in heat in April, and have well-gcown 
plants fit either for indoor or outdoor decore 
ntion in July. One point as to their culture 
should not be lost sight of, and that is that 
they are gross feeding, and any neglect in 
the matter of soil is soon shown in poor 
specimens. Whenever, therefore, it is intended 
to plant them out, the ground should be 
deeply trenched, and: plenty of good manure 
worked in, and if this is done the reward 
will be exuberant foliage. As it is necessary 
{оф уе them a good compost when planted 
oufkof-doors, so is it desirable to see that 
thao not suffer in this respect when grown 
in pots, andin a cool conservatory associated 
with other plants they form an attractive 
feature at this time of the year.—TowNSMAN. 


A beautiful autumn flower (Sedum 
spectabile).—Amongsi plants of a succulent 
nature that bloom in early autumn, and that 
are best served when accommodated with a 
position partially shaded, none, I think, is 
more useful than Sedum spectabile, familiarly 
known as the Japanese Stonecrop. The 
flowers, which are rosy-purple, are produced at 
the ends of the erect growing stems, sur- 
rounded with foliage that in itself is pleasing, 
and, being of a glaucous nature, differs from 
that of most plants one sees at this season. 
Sometimes questions are asked as to what will 
grow in shady gardens and greenhouses. I 
would remind those concerned of the Sedum 
under notice, which is one of the handsomest 
and easiest to grow. 16 is nice associated with 
Ferns and other fine-foliaged plants in a 
greenhouse, or on a rockery, grows very 
quickly, and, moreover, being hardy, gives no 
trouble. It makes a good addition to a green- 
house in the autumn, and is also of use for the 
window or table. Anyone who is in doubt as 
to what to grow in a room, passage, or fernery 
where shade exists should try this beautiful 
Sedum. — DERBY. 

The Salpiglossis.—For keeping up a 
supply of bloom, the Salpiglossis can be recom- 
mended, and whether the plants are grown in 
the open air, ог in pots for the decoration of 
the greenhouse, or as one now finds them some- 
times in window-boxes, they are sure to please 
by the profusion of prettily-marked flowers 
they yield. They are, I think, best grown 
massed together, as then their brilliant colours 
аге most effective. It is rather surprising that 
many people who grow Petunias should ignore 
these equally showy blossoms, as in the Salpi- 
glossis we have a plant that requires almost 
the same treatment, it being just as easily 
raised from seed in spring as are Petunias, but 

ssessing even more variety in the colour of 
its blossoms, some being pure white and yellow, 
others orange and purple and crimson. The 
Salpiglossis likes a light soil and a warm, 
sunny situation. It is one of the prettiest of 
our hardy annuals, and can be raised with ease 
on а hot- in a frame in April, being planted 
out in the open ground towards the end of 
May. The plants grow about 2 feet in height, 
but if they are pinched once or so during the 
season, one may have them almost half the 
size, and this is a point to be borne in mind if 
they are planted with other things in a window- 
box.—W. F. D. 

Autumn propagation.—Wherever bed- 
ding plants are grown, it is always an advan- 
tage to propagate in the autumn, as whatever 
may be said in favour of spring-struck plants 
they cannot be so robust, nor can they be 
expected to bloom so early, as those that have 
had а start months before. This rule applies 


. 


to such subjects as Pelargoniums and Lobelia, 
two often used in the garden. In the case of 
Lobelia, it is well known that plants propagated 
from cuttings are preferred to those raised from 
seed, because one cannot always rely on seed- 
lings coming true, and a few pots of cuttings 
taken now will soon root and form the nucleus 
of a stock from which, in the spring, one may 
Strike many others. 16 may reasonably be 
asked, why cannot old plants be lifted and 
potted in the autumn, and on the face of it this 
seems a simple way, but the fact is, after 
Lobelia has been in flower for months it 
refuses to be cramped in a pot, and in nine 
cases out of ten where it is tried it damps off. 
In August and the early part of September it 
is possible to obtain many suitable cuttings 
from beds of Pelargoniums, and these should 
either be potted or boxed at once, and stood in 
the open. Only the ripest shoots should be sel- 
ected. Now is the time to increase one's stock 
of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Roses will also 
strike now from cuttings of ripened wood if put 
in a bed of sandy soil, dading the cuttings 
for a few days, and placing them where a hand- 
light may be put over them during the 
winter. Twelve months ago I was in a garden 
where a number of cuttings of Teas were 
being put in, and in visiting the same garden a 
few dayê ago I saw some of the young plants 
in flower, most of the cuttings having taken 
root. —LEAHURST. 


Watering in dry weather.— Besides 
the bad practice, unhappily too prevalent, of 
giving surface sprinklings instead of deep root 
waterings, there exists another equally repre- 
hensible practice. І refer to that of watering 
close around the stem of a plant instead of as 
far as the roots extend. А moment's reflection 
will show how it is that plants cannot make 
headway under such treatment. Of course, the 
space next the stem being the first to be 
depleted of its plant nutriment, it is evident 
that to supply this with moisture and to leave 
that newly occupied by its roots in a dry state 
is to commit the plunt to a condition of starva- 
tion. Accordingly, where plants are growing 
in beds, the proper way is to leave no dry inter- 
spaces, but to water the whole of the ground 
occupied by the bed.—L. C. К. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS,. 


OVER-FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
A FREQUENT cause of failure in Chrysanthemum 
culture is over-feeding. The desire to obtain 

lants of gigantic proportions in the matter of 
eaves and stems is so widespread that in very 
many cases feeding is overdone. Frequently 
all will go well with the plants up to the time 
of their final potting, then a too free use of 
highly concentrated manures in the soil causes 
the check. The roots refuse to run freely with 
the good things prepared for them, and the 
successful beginning is thereby spoiled. But 
more often the breakdown occurs in regard to 
over-fed plants,at the time the blossoms are 
opening ; pithy,*$oft growth being unable to 
build up yers of good substance. "There is 
very. 11616 j*oduce of the garden, be it flower, 
fruit, or vegetable, brought to perfection, when 
the conditions are such that a sappy form of 
growth 15 secured. Who expects Grapes to 

rfect well when the leaves remind one of 
hubarb, Tomatoes to finish a good crop with 
Stems as thick as an ordinary broom-handle, or 
Koses to bloom well on stems as large as one's 
finger? And so with the Chrysanthemum. 
Give the plants a long season of growth, a 
compost that will allow of free rooting, ample 
t-room, and steady feeding when the soil has 
me exhausted, then a good flowering 
season is sure to follow. Of course, attention 
to moisture at the roots and plenty of space in 
the open quarters must never be neglected. 

Anything that is done in the way of feeding 
should be to aid the formation of surface roots. 
These tiny feeders keep the plants in perfect 
health if kept going up to the last. Some 

rowers have t faith in top-dressing, and 
it is no doubt beneficial. Only one must after- 
wards be particularly careful in the matter of 
watering, or the soil at the bottom of the 
pot may become dry, whilst that newly 

laced on the surface is quite moist. Good 
ertilising compounds in the market are 
plentiful, but саге should be exercised 


in their use. Not more than 2 Ik to 
a bushel of earth would be a safe quantity. 
I would prefer the loam of a fibrous nature. 
This and bone-meal make a perfect top-dressing. 
I do not like the mode sometimes seen, of put- 
ting on the surface a thickness of animal 
manure, such as that of horse or cow; nor is 
such strong burning material as fowl-manure 
safe, unless mixed in a small proportion with 
the loam. Soot, again, if too freely, 
would burn what roots there are on the surface 
of the soil, instead of assisting their increase. 
Fertilisers have great effect in showery 
weather; it is then surface roots run most 
freely, and again after the plants are placed 
under glass. Meanwhile, when the weather is 
brighter, and the calls for root moisture ar 
Frost, we may use manures in a liquid form. 
hese are various and well kuown. The rule 
which cannot be too often mentioned regarding 
their use is that they be applied very weak and 
often rather than in strong doses occasionally. 
A day or two back we were asked to advise an 
amateur who had up to then a capital lot of 
Chrysanthemum plants. The grower was an- 
ticipating some fine heads of blossom later, but 
could not account for the leaves turning yellow 
from bottom to top of the plants all at ones, 
The tender roots had cvidently been killed, 
and we asked if they had had a strong dose of 
liquid-manure. “No,” it was said. | 
cesspool close by made me suspect thy 
and it turned out that the handy 
watered the plants, pumping its com 
à can and giving the liquid neat. 
portant, in feeding Chrysanthemums, 















should note those of more weakly gra 
feed them less. 

Although these notes refer princips 
culture of the Chrysanthemum for large 


good cultivation is desirable all the same 
whatever purpose the plants аге i 
They all need: what is known as & 
maintain а healthy vigour just now 
abundant leafage and swelling flow 
are causing such a strain on the & 
powers of the roots. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Single-flowering Chrysanthe 
mums.—Whether the single Chrysanthemums 
will become as popular as either the Japanes 
or incurved is open to question, but as еу 
become better known it is not unreasonable to 
think that for general decoration they will be 
more largel grown, inasmuch as they are light 
and graceful, and, in my opinion, ‘better 
adapted for bouquets, épergnes, etc., than.even 
some of the Japanese. I have noticed, where 
they have been staged in groups at shows 
much interest has been shown in them by the 
publie, and some of them are sessed of soft 
shades of colour. What is also important is 
that they are easy to grow, and may be had in 
bloom both early and late in the season, while 
а further inducement to grow them lies in the 
fact that the majority are comparatively dwari 
in habit, and may therefore be grown in rather 
smaller pots than the other sections, —Woop- 
BASTWICK. е 


September-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums.—There is no doubt that a greater 
interest is being shown in early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums every year, but, notwith- 
standing this, one occasionally meets with 
people who will still associate the growing of 
them with a greenhouse, whereas, as is generally 
understood, glass is not a necessity where 
these sorts are concerned. "That they brighten 
а garden very much, are easy to w, and will 

row in town gardens, are facts that cannot be 
dispated, and just now, when so many are com- 
mencing to bloom, I would call attention to 
them as being amongst the most valuable sub- 
jects one may have for providing cut bloom. 
Moreover, few things lift better, even up to the 
time when the buds are ready to open, pro 
vided some little care is exercised in shifting 
them, and that shade is afforded as well as an 
abundant supply of water given. One of the 
advantages in growing them is that they las 
in good condition, when cut, longer ths 
almost any other autumn flower. Amongs 
those that bloom in September, we have the 
Masse family, Crimson Queen, Edie Wright, 
pink ; Isabel Williams, pure white, reverse 
tinted rose ; Coral Queen, pink coral ; Horace 
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Martin, yellow, one of the dwarfest ; Harvest 
Home, red, with gold tips; Market White and 
Mytchett White, two excellent sorts; Mrs, G. 
Hill, primrose ; Mme. Gabus, lilac-rose; Lyon, 
purple. Sometimes the question is as as 
to the advisability or otherwise of disbudding 
the early sorts. My opinion is that one of the 
great advantages of the early section is their 
prodigality of bloom, and I have always looked 
upon them as valuable in the quantity rather 
than in the quality of blossoms they yield. 
Still, where it 1s desired to have fine individual 
blooms, the present time should see the 
removal of some of the buds. Liquid-manure 
greatly helps the plants, and that may be given 
ma weak state now.—Drrry. 





ORCHIDS, 


BRASSAVOLA DIGBYANA AND ITS 
HYBRIDS. 


Tms wonderful Orchid first flowered in the 
gardens of a Mr. Digby, of Minterne, in 
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This Brassavola has by some been included 
in the genus Lælia, so that the hybrids are 
known as Lzlio-Cattleya as well as Brasseo- 
Cattleya and Brasseo-Lilia. Other hybrids 
in which Brassavola Digbyana has furnished 
the pollen аге: 


Name. Seed Parent. 


.. Cattleya Dowiana aurea 

.. Cattleya labiata 

.. Cattleya Loddigesii Harrisoni 
. Cattleya Mendeli 

.. Cattleya quadricolor 


Mrs. J. Leeman 

| Mme. Margaret Fournier 
| Groganie 

| Digbyano-Mendeli 

Mrs. Chamberlain 


Marie .. Cattleya Warneri 
Mme. Charles Maron .. Cattleya Warscewiczi 
Edward VII. .. Lwlia purpurata 
Helen .. Lelia tenebrosa 
Thorntoni . Onttleya Gaskelliana 


= Cattleya Moseise 
Mrs. M. Gratrix .. Lelia cinnabarina 
Digbyano-Tríanm .. Cattleya Trianw 

These hybrids. succeed under much the 
same conditions as the Cattleyas from whence 
they have sprung, and need a compost of peat 
an Өрт Moss. The warmest portion of 
the Cattleya house suits them best. The 


Digbyano-Mossim 





! hybrid figured to-day, Empress of Russia, was 





of Orchids, the plants do not like to be 
disturbed oftener than is really necessary, but 
when the new pseudo-bulbs have extended so 
far as to get beyond the limits of the pot or 
pan, they must either be divided or have larger 
pots, for if the roots have no soil into which to 
descend they will cling to the outsides of the 
pots, where they can receive no sustenance 
except through the moisture afforded. In this 
way the bulbs become deficient in size and 
unable to produce strong flower-spikes. When 
repotting, select pans or pots of suflicient size 
to allow for several seasons’ growth. It is 
important to give plenty of drainage, and for 
the compost use a mixture of peat and Sphag- 
num Moss and a few lumps of turfy yellow 
loam. During the work of repotting, place 
some thick pieces of crock or broken bricks in 
here and there amongst the compost. This will 
pont stagnation and allow the water to pass 

reely, away through the soil. In potting, 
keep the soil well up to the rhizome and well 
rounded up about the rims of the pots. When 
well rooted, and the growths are progressing 





Brasseo-Oatuleya Empress of Russia. From a photograph by С. A. Champion. 


Dorsetshire, in 1847, at which time exotic 
Orchids under cultivaticn in this country were 
few. It is a native of Honduras, and in general 
appearance somewhat suggests a Cattleya, but 
when in flower the large lip with its excessive 
fringing is most extraordinary. ‘The colour is 
ivory-white, with the centre of the lip marked 
with purple. 
fairly popular plant with Orchid growers, 
owing to the striking character of the lip, and 
now with Orchid hybrids being raised in such 
numbers it has aroused an increased amount of 
interest, for it has been crossed with various 
Cattleyas and Lelias, and in all the progeny 
the fringed lip has left its mark. At present 
most of these күөн are very valuable, and 
it will probably be many years before they are 
atall common. All the great successes have 
been obtained by using the pollen of the 
Brassavola on the different Üattleyns and 
Lælias, for there is as yet no recorded instance 
of the flowering of a hybrid in which Brassa- 
vola Digbyana was the seed parent, though 
rumours are afloat that we may see them before 
long. 


It has been for many years a | 


given a first.class certificate by, the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the spring. of 1599. 
The colour is white, suffused with rose, which 
is more pronounced in the lip than in the other 
parts of the flowers. The etfect of the fringing 
may be well seen in the accompanying illus- 


tration. This was obtained by crossing 
Cattleya Mendeli with pollen from the 
Brassavola, x. 


GROWING C(ELOGYNE ОКІЗТАТА. 
Wuar is the best heat for Cwlogyne cristata? The bulbs of 
many of mine are shrivelled, and they have not flowered 
well for some years, How often and when should they be 
repotted ? —RAVEN. 

[C«logyne cristata is опе of the most useful 
of all winter-flowering Orchids. It is one of the 
easiest Orchids to grow, and will do admirably 
in any stove where the temperature is about 
55 degs. in the winter. 

The proper time to repot Со1орупе cristata 
is about the middle of April, as at that period 
the plants commence to grow and make fresh 
roots, but it is not advisable or necessary to 





repot the plants annually. Like the majority 





favourably, the plants should have almost 
unlimited quantities of water poured through 
the compost. After repotting and during the 
growing season, this species should be placed 
in а shady corner of the intermediate-house, 
and when well established give the plant plenty 
of light without actual sunshine. When the 
flowers commence to open, the plants should be 
removed to the coolest and driest part of the 
house, as any excess of atmospheric moisture 
when the plants are in bloom quickly causes the 
delicate white flowers to become spotted. ] 


Cypripediums grown cool for 
winter bloom.—At this season those who 
cannot grow their plants in a cool north house 
will find much difficulty in retarding the flowers 
of the winter bloomers. There is no better plan 
to adopt than to place the hardier kinds ot 
Cypripediums in low frames. I have found low 
movable frames very useful, placing these on a 
hard bed of coal-ashes under a north wall cr 
house. The lights are drawn down at night, 
thus allowing the plants to get the benefit cf 
night dews. This prevents the spread of insect 










































has turned—a much better period for the ama- 
teur to graft Roses than during November and 
December. A twelvemonth's saving of time is 
also another advantage of early striking, 
although where one roots a few Rose stocks 
annually it is better to leave them in the bed 
allthrough the following summer. However, 
where no stocks were prepared last year, 
those rooted now may be lifted and trans- 
planted early in the spring, but in the case of 
an exceptionally dry time it will be necessary 
to give them one or two thorough waterings at 
the time of planting. 


PLANTING THE stocKs.—This is of great 
importance, because if done too deeply it is 
impossible to insert the -Rose bud near enough 
to the base of your stock, and in this case a 
much larger percentage of suckers would 
naturally result. We must also bear in mind 
whether our Roses are to remain where the 
stocks are planted or not. The preparation of 
the soil, the distance apart, and the variety to 
be cultivated must be considered if the Roses 
are to remain in the same spot after their 
maiden stage. This is very evident when we 
consider the immense difference between the 
size and strength of many varieties. But if 
they are all to be transplanted, the stocks may 
be placed about 9 inches apart in the rows, and 
the rows be 3 feet from one to the other. 
When transplanting is contemplated it is 
only necessary to plant the stocks in ordinary 
garden soil, as а coarse, or what some style a 
rich growth is not wanted. On the other hand, 
should it be proposed to keep the plants where 
they are budded, we must provide a much 
better subsoil than exists in the majority of 
cases, as this can never be improved upon 
when once the stocks or Roses are permanently 
planted. We do not want the stocks to grow 
strong, only just sufliciently to ensure a 
healthy growth. But the Rose itself may 
grow as much as possible provided coarse wood 
is avoided, and this is best secured by trans- 
planting after the maiden stage. 


pests, keeps the plants -sturdy, and gives a 
much larger percentage of flower-spikes than 
would be the case if grown in greater heat. For 
years 1 have adopted this plan, and in hot 
weuther it answers admirably ; of course, only 
small plants can be treated in this way. It is 
not so suitable for large specimens, but these 
latter are not so useful for cutting or for deco- 
ration, as when plants in pots from 6 inches to 
9 inches are used they give a larger quantity 
of bloom if well grown. When damping down 
during the day it is necessary not to use too 
much moisture overhead, as, if the ashes and 
bare places are syringed, there will be no need 
to apply the moisture too freely. —W. 


ROSES. 


THE PREPARATION OF ROSE STOCKS. 


As most amateurs delight in propagating and 
growing their own Roses from the initial stage, 
and as the season for striking stocks is so 
near, a few practical notes may be of service. 
Although the majority of large growers do not 
commence the propagation ot Rose stocks until 
October and November, it is quite as well to 
begin earlier where only а few are wanted. 
The great advantage in doing this early lies in 
the fact that cuttings will thus beable to callus 
and make roots before winter. Under these 
conditions they will stand the winter much 
better, while the few roots made will also hold 
the young stock in its place and prevent the 
injurious lifting of it by frost. Choose wood 
that is about three parts ripened. It is not 
necessary that the whole of the shoot be in this 
condition ; indeed, it will be difficult to find it 
so and still retain the amount of activity in the 
sap that is so essential toearly autumn rooting. 
Fairly strong wood, without coarseness or 
pithiness, should be selected. By all means 
avoid choosing the short side growths so much 
recommended when propagating Roses upon 
their own roots. In the latter case the numerous 
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suckers that are certain to emanate from the 
base or heel of such shoots are particularly 
valuable, because suckers of Rose growth are 
most essential to the vigour and longevity of 
dwarf Koses ; not so, however, in the case of 
stocks. Here we must try all we know to keep 
down suckers. For this reason it is better to 
select a fairly long rod of growth, and cut up 
the riper portions into suitable lengths. These 
will generally contain from four to six eyes 
only, and which will be sufliciently prominent 
and developed to be cut out clean before the 
cutting is inserted. Remove all but the two 
top eyes, and muke the cuttings from 9 inches 
tol2iacheslong. In striking Roses a shorter 
cutting is preferable, but, when it comes to 
stocks, a longer one facilitates the process of 
budding later on. 

The shady side of a wall or hedge is an excel- 
lent site for propagating Rose stocks. If you 
can afford them a sandy compost, so much the 
better. Insert the cuttings fully three-fourths 
of their length. The following is a good 
method of operation : Turn over a portion of 
the ground deeply with a spade, and having 
got, say, а breadth of а foot or so from the 
elge of your plot, set a short line across it 
about 3 inches trom the edge of the newly-dug 
soil. Now cut thisdown with 1spade, pulling the 
loose soil forward intotheslighttrench. This will 
leave you a firm bank against which to stand 
the cuttings. It is a great advantage to havea 
little prepared soil, such as worn-out potting 
material, and to place a small quantity of this 
in the bottom of the trench, so that the base of 
the cutting may be certain to rest upon a suit- 
able compost. Slightly press the cuttings into 
this, placing them from 2} inches to 3 inches 
apart. When the row is full, turn over some 
more soil and tread the cuttings up firmly. 
When a space of about 18 inches of more soil has 
been turned over set yourline again, allowing а 
distance of 15 inches from where it was before. 
'l'his will give a suitable distance from row to 
row, and at the same time allow of a little 
soil being cut down in the preparation of the 
second trench similar to the first, and so on 
until you have inserted enough cuttings. 

Cuttings rooted thus early are very service- 


able to pot up for gratting upon during the 
They root freely, and may 
be lifted by the end of November, when they 


following winter. 


will beready for grafting by the time the sun 


























others, the variety gradually deteriorates. 


THE SELECTION OF ROSE BUDS. 


Tue selection of Rose buds is of far greater 
importance than many realise. 
plan is to cut off any wood which bears plump 
and ripe buds, irrespective of whether the plant 
be a 
whether the shoot used for budding be weakly 
or not. 
healthy plant will be more likely to produce 
its like than if a bud be selected from a plant 
of weak, or indifferent growth. 
France as a ty 
that buds obtained from a plant which pro- 
duces stout wood make much better plunts 
than those obtained from a weaker plant, even 
if the shoot used for budding be fairly strong. 
Roses like Horace Vernet, Xavier Olibo, etc., 
are improved or otherwise year by year through 
a judicious selection of buds. 
proofs of this, ‹ 
of sterling merit is brought out a great strain 
is put upon it by both professional and 
amateur growers in endeavouring to procure à 
good stock of plants as soon as possible. 
order to do this every available eye is worked, 
both by budding and grafting, and as a conse- 
quence we get a greater or less number of 


The general 


good one of its type and variety, or 


A bud obtained from a strong und 


Taking La 
of medium growth, we find 


We have many 
For instance, when a new Rose 


In 


plants that are far from strong and healthy in 
growth. These being used as parents of 
As 
time goes on and a sutlicient stock is secured 
without working every available eye, and a 
selection of the most suitable buds is made, we 
find the variety improving and coming back to 
its proper standard. But if it is necessary to 
select buds of these medium growers, it is even 
more so in the case of climbers and extra 
strong Hybrid Perpetuals. Take Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet as an example of the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
This variety makes some extra strong growths 
after flowering, and if buds be taken from these 
we shull find the resulting growth produce 
blooms early the first season; in fact, exactly 
the same as if the eyes were still upon the 
parent plant. In the ordinary course of things 
such strong shoots would be pegged down and 
would produce blooms more or less from every 
eye. The germ of the bloom is stored in the 
eye or bud during the process of ripening, and 
it matters little whether it be transferred to a 
stock or left upon the original shoot. For this 
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reason always choose buds of these stron z 
growers from the longest shoots. We then g t 
a flower early and plenty of time is left for t! = 
long rods to be made afterwards. If buds te 
chosen from beneath a bloom, in most саз s 


there will be no flowers the first year, but on р | 


vigorous growth for blooming next season. 

urning to the climbing Teas and Noisette , 
we find that Maréchal Niel and William Alk з 
Richardson will produce much better plan s 


when the buds are selected from beneath һ 
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flower, it really being upon the same prineip e * 
as the strong-growing Hybrid Perpetuals. My ^ 


own observations have proved that it is mut і 


better to get a healthy young plant of these! ' 


soon as possible; therefore I select buds fra 
below a flower. This is again noticed in th; 
case of grafted plants. If wood from the los; 


d 


rods of the previous season be used as scion, · 
almost always a weakly shoot is produced it 1 


first and sometimes a puny bud develope. 
Later on a strong rod may bê pushed up, bit 
I consider it best to use scions bearing whit 
I will style growing instead of flowering eye. 
Generally only one or, at most, two eyes ats 
used on a scion, and if these are going to sen | 
out а puny shoot, we have to depend upon th: 
minor eyes at the base of this for the produc: 
tion of strong rod-like growth, so valun»: 
among the climbing Teas and Noisettes. Th? 


buds beneath a flower are also generally bette: 
matured than those upon a long rod still in ful 
growth, К. 





Monthly Rose turning green. sm b 
much obliged if you can tell me what has eise the 
enclosed Monthly Rose to turn green’ The fre. yeu 
after it was planted it flowered, and was the right cocar- 
pink ; but the last two years it has had green flower: ani 
a great many blossoms. We are on chalk soil, but all our 
other Roses do well.—F. E. M. 8., Streatley-on-Thawes 

[We cannot understand how your plant bor 
pink flowers, for the variety sent is none othe: 
than the ‘‘green Kose,” Rosa viridiflora, an! 
never yields any other than green ** flower: 
It may be the pink variety had been buddel 
upon the green variety, and had died. Ca- 
tainly this Rose is not worth growing, unless 
it be as a novelty.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Tomatoes failing.—I am sending under corer 
a bottle containing stem and root of a Tomato ps*. 
which you see is attacked by a small brown insect, in Ur 
centre of stem. Four plants have gone off in this sor 
way, and a lot of the fruit is also attacked same as th 
sent. The disease appears to form at the base of i 
flowers as a very tiny black speck, and spread to a шт 
patch. [have ventilated well each day. but have not b»! 
any heat at night. I have oply planted them six weet 
Would you kindly tell me through your paper the case 
and remedy, or refer me to apy back numbers dealing with 
this?—C. Н. 

[The stem and root of your Tomato reached 
me in such an advanced state of decom position 
that it was impossible to make anything oft. 
If you would kindly send another just wrapped 
in а piece of paper and put into a box so that 
it does not shake about in transit, I will gladly 
report on it. The Tomatoes are attacked by 
the well-known Tomato black rot fu The 
fruit that is badly attacked should be gathered 
and destroyed, and the remainder sprayed 
with Bordeaux-mixture, or 1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in 24 gallons ot water, 
say, once a week while there is any sign of the 
disease.—G. S. S.] 

Pests on fruit-trees.—On some of my [mit-trees 
there is at the present moment a number of small wets 
scattered about оп the bark, measuring roughly one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. On lifting one of these with a 
needle, a small insect (7) is found underneath, enveloped 
in another web. There are also to be seen on the bark 
numerous small eggs of a red colour, and a very I" 
insecta of a reddish colour, which look like imutur 
specimens of those just mentioned. I enclose (a) ре 
of bark showing eggs; (b), fully developed insecta, with 
and Without web ; (c), immature ditto. I should be nuch 
obliged if you kindly advise me (a) how to treat the tree’ 
now ; (b), how to prevent future attacks ?—M. A. В. 

[The eggs on the bark of your fruit-trees are, 
I believe, the eggs of one of the beetle mites 
These mites are quite harmless. I am keeping 
the eggs, hoping to hatch them, and will let 
you know the result if I am successful. Ast 
the webs and other. inseets, they were ® 
knocked about in transit that I could make 
nothing of them. If you would kindly send 
a fair-sized piece of the bark, with some mor 
on it, I shall be very pleased to tell you whst 
they are. If wrapped in paper and packed 
tightly in a little box they should travel 
safely.—G. S. S.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


MIGNONETTE. 
VALUABLE alike in the greenhouse and the 
garden, the Mignonette is certainly among tlie 
most popular of easily grown annuals. Varied 
in colour and delightfully fragrant, with 
varieties vastly improved in the past years, it 





chief items which the amateur has to guard 
against with such inexpensive seeds as Mig- 
nonette is that of sowing too thickly. Next to 
this, and almost equally dangerous, is too 


ı much warmth, even when grown in a frame. 


is little wonder that it is largely grown in ' 


pots for market. How many thousands are so 


grown and disposed of each year it would: 


hardly be safe to predict, though a peep during 


winter and spring into one of the establish- ' 


ments where pot-Mignonette finds favour will 
reveal a very large area covered 


by the. 


Closeness and the stuffy, damp atmosphere of 
anon-ventilated or ill-ventilated frame or pit 
will very quickly draw the young plants. То 
prevent this the plants should be arranged 
quite near the gluss, and free ventilation should 
at all times be indulged in in frosty weather. 
Comparative dryness in the early stages of the 
winter crop is also important. By closely 
adhering to these simple rules excellent pot 
Mignonette may be grown. Seeds may be 
sown singly, or not more than six in a small 


sturdily grown plants. In such places along ı pot, to be early thinned to one, or possibly 


руч" 


Mignonette Machet growing in a pot. 


season, Which is equivalent to a continuous 
*upply for many weeks, is the chief aim of the 
geower, and this is easily brought about by 
successive sowings and other treatment. To 
this end seeds may be sown late in August, 





From a photograph by Mr. С. Jones. 


two, of the strongest plants. Frequently but 
_asingle plant is grown, as above, and potted 
into a 5-inch pot, or the seed is sown in the 
latter size. In this case the young plant is 
allowed to make 3 inches or less of growth 


and again in succession and at intervals of a when the point is removed, and the young 


week or two to the end of the year. The 
succession may be further extended by a still 
later sowing, destined in this instance for 
early flowering in the open ground, the plants 
to be transferred to their flowering position 
when all fear of severe weather has passed. 
Meanwhile, the best place for the young plants 
0: seedlings is a cold-frame or pit, where, with 
comparative dryness and freedom from drip, 
the plants will be safe till required for planting 
out. And what is true and possible on a large 


plant pegged close to the soil. In this way 
trom four to six shoots issue from the stem, 
each of which will carry a good head of 
‘blossom. In the matter of 

' Borm, the Mignonette is best suited in a 
‘rather heavy loam, to which some sharp 
‘grit and dry old cow-manure have been 
ndded. Heavy and very retentive clay soils 
аге; as а rule, too cold, and old mortar, 
or а winter dressing of lime to all such will be 
| found of service. The lighter and very sandy 





scale is equally true where only a few dozen | soils should be well, firmed when these are 
or a hundred or two are required. One of the | employed for the pot cultivation of the plant, 








At the present time some excellent varieties 
are in commerce, and among them the highly 
popular Machet, so well shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is still among the best. 

t is a red-flowered kind growing a foot high. 
Golden Queen and Cloth of Gold are both 
excellent in their way ; while pyramidalis, Im- 
proved Red, Miles’ Spiral, and Improved 
White are among leading varieties also. 


NERINES. 
(REPLY To “G. L. M.") 

Tuts family of bulbous plants is closely allied 
to the Amaryllis. They are Cape, or, at least, 
South African plants, but, like many other 
beautiful bulbs from the same region, they 
are not nearly enough grown. Now and again 
one meets with them in a thriving condition, 
апа when they are well managed there is 
hardly anything to surpass them in their way. 
The brilliant colours and sparkling appearance 
of such as N. Fothergilli and N. sarniensis 
will at once commend them to the notice of 
all true plant lovers. Where, however, the 
chief cause of non-success in their culture has 
arisen is in the fact of their requirements not 
being properly understood. It is fairly easy to 
get them to grow well, but to flower them 
equally as well is oftentimes another matter. 
Before going further, let us for а moment 
consider the conditions as nearly as we can 
under which they naturallythrive best. Being 
bulbous plants of a deciduous character, they 
naturally have a resting period; this occurs 
during the hottest weather when the ground 
is. parched up, oftentimes almost to a cinder. 
Hence the bulbs become thoroughly matured, 
and are thereby well fitted for future flowering. 
When the cool and rainy season comes on, then 
the plants are excited into growth, first throw- 
ing up their flowering spikes and atterwards 
their foliage. "This should be the mode of pro- 
cedure adopted in this country by those who 
grow them, or, at any rate, as nearly as possible. 
Methinks, however, that this is not the case to 
that extent which is necessury to ensure free- 
dom in flowering. 'Тһе plan that is in some 
instances adopted is this: To look after them 
fairly well during growth, when probably 
they will get a favourable position, but as 
soon as the foliage dies down any place is 
considered good enough for them—under a 
stage, perhaps, or in some other out-of-the-way 
place. This is totally wrong, for -as the 
growth dies down they should be well exposed 
to the light and air, with warmth also, for 
instance, such as would be afforded by a vinery 
shelf, where they could remain undisturbed 
with the sun shining upon them for at least 
a part of the day, no water being given them 
until the growing season again comes round. 

We are inclined to think that it is the un-. 
natural treatment that they receive which 
causes them to be less popular than they are. 
Instead of being kept cool whilst resting, 
that is actually the time when they should be 
the warmer of the two; being almost roasted, 
in fact, will not hurt them. Some years ago we 
used to grow N. sarniensis, and flower it every 
year without any trouble. The plan adopted 
was to leave the plants all the year in the 
vineries. The flower-spikes used to appear 
towards the end of August, being followed soon 
afterwards by the leaves. The vineries in ques- 
tion not containing specially late Grapes were 
not kept warm from that time until again closed 
for starting ; by that time the foliage would be 
dying off, the plants going to rest when the 
houses were the warmest, as they stood im- 
mediately over the hot-water pipes and upon a 
slate shelf. It is an easier matter, as a rule, 
to flower N. Fothergilli, but the same treat- 
ment, if accorded to it, will give very satis- 
factory results. Another, and also a common 
mistake in some instances, is that of disturbing 
them too frequently at the roots. This they 
do not in ary sense require, for, as in either of 
the species already quoted, they flower more 
freely when left for years in the same pots. 
We have seen the best results with N. Fother- 
gilli when the bulbs have been almost on top of 
each other, so much crowded, in fact, that 
hardly any of the soil could be seen. When 
left thus in pots of about 9 inches or 10 inches 
in diameter, and a dozen or more spikes at the 
time, they are a grand sight. Too frequent 
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potting and disturbing of the bulbs only result 
in an increased leaf growth and more oflsets, 
which is not what is most desired when a good 
and suflicient stock has been obtained. The 
Guernsey Lily (N. sarniensis) is annually im- 
ported from the Channel Islands in September 
(early) ; this is the best time to obtain a stock 
of this variety. The flower-spikes are usuall 
showing when received, or very soon after. № 
Fothergilli is easily increased by offsets when 
further increase is needed, but only a part of 
the stock should, if possible, be operated on at 
one time for reasons already given. The soil 
best suited to their requirements is good loam, 
with nothing added to it other than sand or 
road scrapings. Anything in the way of 
manure should be avoided. Insects rarely 
cause any trouble. 

The best kinds to grow are— 

N. ForukRCcILLI, brilliant vermilion-scarlet ; 
N. Fothergilli major is an improved form with 
more vigour. "This species is also grown under 
the name of N. curvifolia. 

N. SARNIENSIS in colour is more of a salmon 
tint; this does not, however, quite describe it 
correctly, as it is darker. This species is not 
of so strong a growth as the preceding. 

N. corvscans is considered to be only a form 
of the preceding ; in colour it is much brighter, 
being more of an orange-scarlet. 

N. FLEXUOSA is a very bright coloured species, 
and somewhat scarcer than some kinds; in 
colour its flowers are intensely bright. 

N. cRisrA is not such a showy variety. When 
grown in large masses it is very effective ; in 
colour it is a dark rose. 

N. MawsELLI— This ought to find тапу 
admirers, not only for its late flowering 
character, but for its large umbel of brightly 
coloured flowers. The flowers are more of a 
rich carmine than those of N. Fothergilli. The 
scape is sturdy, of considerable length, the 
leaves long and strap-shaped. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants and the weather.—There will 
now be need of most constant attention to 
plants in pots of all kinds. No one will 
dispute the fact, I think, that this unusually 
hot weather is as trying (more or less) to plants 
under artificial cultivation as it is to human 
beings. 16 тау not be just at present that any 
ill effects will be so fully evident, but in the 
course of a few weeks the state of things will in 
all probability be different where due care and 
attention have not been bestowed upon the 
plants in general. True, it may be favourable 
to the ripening of growth in many instances, 
but adventitious ripening even is not always 
desirable, —H. 


Nertera depressa.—Some good examples 
of this delightful little plant were much 
ndmired at the Holland House Show, for they 
were simply a mass of their charming bright 
orange-coloured berries. It is known some- 
times as the fruiting Duckweed, and also as the 
Bead Plant, this last owing to its bead-like 
fruit. The plant itself forms a dense carpet of 
slender stems and tiny leaves, and when 
crowned with berries it is delightful. Being 
such a shallow-rooting subject, it succeeds, as 
a rule, better in pans than in pots, while it is 
also well adapted for planting in the green- 
house or even hardy fernery, as it will creep 
nbout after the manner of a Selaginella. А 
moist, humid atmosphere suits it best, but, if 
possible, it should not be watered overhead 
when flowering, as a drier air is in favour of the 
berries setting. Nertera depressa is a native 
of the Antarctic mountains, and is fairly hardy 
in this country, but readily conforms to green- 
house culture.—X. 


Canna Queen Charlotte.—Many of the 
newer class of. flowering Cannas are very beau- 
tiful when planted outside during the summer 
months, but none are more showy than this, 
while it is one of the most free-flowering of 
them all. The flower-stem reaches a height of 
2 feet to 3 feet, and the blossoms themselves 
are of a bright scarlet colour edged with gold 
—a remarkably showy combination. he 
leaves are of a rather glaucous green hue. A 
bed of this Canna in Hyde Park is just now at 
its best, and is greatly admired. Even where 
there is no convenience for planting out, a 
selection of the best of these Cannas may be 
often grown in large pots or tubs, and very 








beautiful they are in this way, while in addition 
if they are taken into the greenhouse at the 
end 9f the summer, before they are caught by 
the autumnal frosts, many of them will continue 
to flower for some time. In any selection, 
however limited, that at the head of this note 
must be included, and a few of the best are: 
Alphonse Bouvier, rich crimson; Buttercup, 


. | yellow; Florence Vaughan, yellow, spotted 


scarlet ; Mrs. Kate Giray, orange-scarlet ; Papa 
Canna, glowing red; Paul Bruant, orange- s 
President Carnot, red, foliage purple. The 
list might be considerably extended 


if | 


required, and in addition there is the Italian | 


or Orchid-flowered section, of which the two 
oldest sorts are Austria and Italia.— X. 


FRUIT. 


SOME GAGE PLUMS. 
As far as early dessert varieties are concerned, 
there are none in my estimation to equal 
Oullin's Golden Gage. To do justice to this 
fine Plum a fairly warm site or a wall facing 
south-east should be accorded it. It is of 
sturdy growth, the wood as well as leaves being 
very distinct. With me it rarely fails to bear 
good crops, the fruit being large, roundish 


oval in shape, of a rich yellow colour, and in | 








Plum Green Gage. 


flavour not far behind a Green Gage. It 
usually ripens about the second week in 
August. Oullin's Golden should find a place 
in the most limited collections. Transparent 
Gage is always a very attractive variety. The 
tree is of a fairly strong and productive habit 
of growth, the fruit being somewhat flatter 
and also larger than the Green Gage, and 
when ripe the skin is transparent yellow and 
prettily coloured on the exposed side ; quality 
first class. Transparent Gage forms a 


good succession to Oullin’s xolden, and 
actually pleases better than Jefferson, 
good as the latter is. Тһе last-named 


has long been popular, this handsome, 
richly - flavoured yellow Plum succeeding 
well in most gardens, always provided the trees 
can be trained against a wall of some kind. 
Kirke's is still the best purple companion for 
either of the two yellow Plums just mentioned, 
this also being of a good productive habit of 
growth and the fruit large, handsome, and 
richly-flavoured. If a tree or trees of Jefferson 
are planted against a wall with a cool aspect, 
the supply of choice fruit will usually be main- 
tained till Coe’s Golden Drop, perhaps the 
most valuable variety in cultivation, is ripe. 
It isa good grower, yet never fails to flower 
and, if the season is favourable, to crop 
heavily, the fine, handsome, richly-flavoured 
fruit frequently keeping till November. In 


Guthrie's Late Green we have another good grower has secured the better 
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late variety. On walls it isa sure bearer, ый | 


the large, round, green-coloured fruit, though 
not particularly attractive in appearance, is 
of good quality and keeps remarkably well, 
The Gage family—I mean the true Gages—iy 
somewhat disappointing. Only the ordinary 
Green Gage (here figured) can termed reli. 
able. But for their superior quality not many 
Green Gages would be grown by me, and both 
the Purple Gage and Reine Claude de Bavay 


have been discarded owing to the fruit crack- 


ing so badly. G. 


MELON GROWING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Sır, —In some of your articles on the subject 
of Melons lately I fail to agree with one of the 
details, and that is, to have Melons of lir: 
size and the best flavour it is necessary ui 
only to raise them, but to grow them in a lx. 
bed. І have grown Melons to my own satis 
faction and to the expressed satisfaction of 
those that eat them for seven or eight years 
I have a range of seven rather large lights, ov, 
of which expect at least 4) M 
Melons, not counting smaller fry. Му stable 
is a small one, and manure for heating pir 

not easy to get. 

The lights are divided into two lots of thre, 
and one broad and rather unwieldy one in the 
middle. Every year I turn out one st of 
three for a hot-bed to raise the Melons and 
bring on an early crop, which I am enjoying 
now. The remainder have been used (or 
Violets in the winter, having in the autumn 
been filled to within 6 inches of the gls, with 
well-kept road-scrapings placed ove te 
exhausted hot-bed. The new hot-bed istrese 
exactly on the lines laid down by your article. 
As to the other lights, after the Violes 
and the soil which their roots have exhausted 
have been removed, some more d tle 
rather stiffer and poorer road-scrapings i 
added. When the young Melons harê 
six to eight leaves, or even more, they are placed 
in these frames, two in alight. This numer 
of Melons gives more trouble than one plu: t 
a light, which is, I think, the ideal number, 
but the extra plant means quite two et 
Melons to the light, which makes the tro 
worth the while. | 

Now the point that I want to make is ®t, 
though I have no fault to find with the Melos 
in the hot-bed, those grown in the cold liz: 
are finer, of (if possible) better flavour, es 


| to keep from both canker and red.spide, & 





better, and need less attention both as tom 
and shading in great heat. I do not bêr 


| that the Isle of Wight (at least the north чё 


of it) gives any advantage over any place south 
of London, The Melon I grow is Hr‘ 
Favourite, which, after comparison si^ 
several other kinds grown, has been choss û 
the best flavoured. I am quite aware tht 
these are the remarks of a rank amateur, bot 
for such, I understand, is your paper œ"! 
written, and among your readers may be others 
with little glass and insufficient hen: 
material, who may find my experience useful 
in raising this most delicious of fruits. 
AMATEUR GARDESEB: 





STRAWBERRY NOTES. 


THERE has seldom been such a heavy 
has marked the past season, for on ever? 


стор 38 


rower, disastrous) 
trawberries so pler 
revailing 


a 


in the case of the market 
low prices. Never were 
tiful over so long a period, nor the p 
prices so low. In ordinary seasons, 01% " 
crop has passed the time ot the common jen 
prices become more firm; this year it i 
otherwise. Reports from the great centr® i 
Strawberry growing reveal experience -— 
opposite of that of pleasing from 3 Pini 
oint of view, for records say tons of g фе 
ау rotting on the ground because of the ove 
stocked state of the markets and и 
factories. Truly, it has been a year far bei 
favourable for the consumer than the £" 
The fruit from the several and widely-Sep?" Air 
Strawberry growing centres matured ai 
that the markets could not adequately 5.. 
with the excess, and certainly the. antal 
realised would not have repaid all the inê 


expenses. Thus the consumer and noè i 


hand 
records are given of the excess of supply, 9^. 
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Drought, combined with the extreme heat, 
made the fruit ripen rapidly, and as quickly 
made it unsaleable by the loss of freshness. 
Strawberries are very perishable, more so in 
very hot or wet years. The excess of solar 
heat, together with the dry state of the soil, 
causes the fruit to ripen very rapidly, and those 
who во largely depend on one kind must have 
found the Strawberry season all too short. 

Royal Sovereign is an undoubtedly high- 
class Strawberry, good in every respect, but 
when one depends solely on even this one 
a shortness of season must result, unless vary- 
ing sites and aspects can be found for plant- 
ng. The new Laxton, which was so much 
jomed a year or two since, and which was 
yromised as the sensation of the century, has 
ast much of the enthusiasm it once set up. 
ime go so far as to condemn it without 
‘urther trial. Others, again, report well of it. 
[ have seen it under pot and open und 
тїшє, and but for the distinctness of shape 
n berry, I could not find its equal with exist- 
og kinds. At the same time, it is not wise to 
ê anything from one season’s trial, the 
nore so when that trial is confined to one 
garden. Even Royal Sovereign is not an 
universal success outdoors. In my own case, 
for instance, it has given no possible satisfac- 
tion until this year, and had I condemned it 
froma first or even a second season's trial, I 
Would not have discovered its real merit. The 
‘aston, probably, muy require а longer 
cquaintance and an extended trial. Laxton's 
sader has hitherto proved a better Straw- 
ery for our soil, and on young plants the 
imits are large, deeply coloured, апа 
decidedly handsome. It is a kind that with 
me does not repay for standing more than two 
years. The fruit is soft and soon loses its 
brightness. A first trial of Climax does not 
satisfy. It came into use at the same time as 
leader, and in other respects was not equal to 
that older standard kind. Further trial is 
deserved. The most extraordinary Strawberry 
l bave ig Fillbasket. I have never yet 
found one that could equal this in bearing. 
(reat heaps of fruit simply cluster round 
the plants to such a width that it is impossible 
' gather them without stepping on and 
lamaging others, planted, too, at 30 inches 
wart, Veitch's Perfection is a very good 
Strawberry, but-with me is neither free enough 
û fruit nor firm enough to travel Givon’s 
Late Prolific is a promising kind that must be 
ziven a further trial, It is a dark, good- 
looking Strawberry that on suitable soils will 
give useful late fruits. Like Waterloo, it has 
dark crimson flesh throughout. Louis Gauthier, 
known as the white Strawberry, is gaining 
favour among some consumers, but it is not, 
and, probably, never will be, a favourite in the 
market. It is very free, extremely late, and 
pleasant eating. Mentmore is a very bright 
berry with a shining surface, but it is not free 
or good enough in quality tosatisfy. Monarch 
5 very handsome where it succeeds. In m 
саке it fruited too sparingly. Latest of All, 
though its constitution is somewhat weak, is, 
nevertheless, an indispensable fruit, giving 
handsome berries of large size. A complaint 
‘guinst this kind is the pale and apparently 
unripe tips. The quality, however, from young 
plants is beyond dispute. One that has done 
excellent Service this year is Aberdeen 
Favourite This has the strongest constitu- 
tion of any I grow, and the quantity of fruit 
given this year was remarkable. The fruit has 
4 most distinct colour and character. One 
fault, however, has been very marked this year 
-the early loss of its Б Кыры due to the 
heat. The leafage being so dense protects the 
irits, and I did not use nets to secure them 
inst birds, Eliza Rivers, grown for pre- 
serving, had prodigious crops of extra bright 
fruit, and of just. the right size for preserves. 
Much of the fruit on Trafalgar dried up early, 
but the fruits which ripened were fine and full 
favoured. The foliage of this, as in Mentmore, 
В very thin, tall, and flimsy ; indeed, not suffi- 
went to support fish nets clear of the fruit. 
Birds take advantage of such as these, and 
poil much of their fruit. I grow Sir Joseph 
‘axton, President, and Vicomtesse Н. de 
"ry in small numbers expressly for pre- 
?rving, but, with a stock of Eliza Rivers, 
either of them will be required for that 
трон, . STRUGNELL, 





ТНЕ РЕАК СКОР. Ф 


РЕАЕЗ undoubtedly are very sensitive to 
weather changes, and for this reason it is never 
safe to predict what the crop may be. This 
yet reports vary very much in relation to 
ears, some finding an average crop of bush 
and wall-grown fruit, while others, again, 
complain of almost barren trees, due to exces- 
sive dropping of the fruits earlier in the 
summer. In the early spring Pears were 
unusually promising, the flowers being both 
numerous and well developed. Оп the walls, 
though, the crop is by no means excessive. 
There is a healthy progress made and a 
promise of some really excellent fruits, par- 
ticularly with such good kinds as Marie 
Louise, Bon Chrétien, Napoleon, Glou Morceau, 
and Beurré Diel. Le Lecteur three years 
from the graft promised well at the time of 
flowering, but from some cause the number of 
fruits remaining is not worth recording, this, 
too, on the same wall and aspect as others 
which are so good. Bush-grown trees vary, 
though, on the whole, there is a promise of an 
excellent yield. ‘Tomtits and hornets usually 
play havoc with Pears on garden trees, and 
with some of the better Pears in particular 
they are very severe, jthough, strange as it 
seems, they overlook the same fruits on the 
walls. The crops of Pitmaston Duchess, 
Bon Chrétien, Beurré Hardy, Althorp Crassane, 
Beurré d'Amanlis, Brown Beurré, Seckle, and 
Dunmore are well up to the average, and 
Doyenné d'Eté is already ripe. I note that 
** E. L. B." claims Glou Morceau as the most 
generally reliable of Pears, as it crops well and 
keeps longer than many after it is ripe. I find 
this Pear most variable; though, generally 
speaking, it deserves all 


your correspondent 
claims for it. 4 


У. 8. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Melon seed germinating inside the fruit.— 
The enclosed seeds were taken from a Melon grown in 
A frame. Could you tell me why they are grown out. 
The fruit was cracked. There are three on the plant. 
‘The others are cracking, The fruit was 31b. 9 oz. The 
fruit was not worth eating, there was no flavour. The 
man has picked off the leaves. Ought he, or are they over- 
watered and not given air enough ?—H. К. 8. 

[А not at all uncommon occurrence. In this 
instance the fruit, as you say, was cracked, 
through which the air had access. The want 
of flavour tends to indicate also that there 
was something wrong in the ripening, from 
want of heat or too much moisture at the roots. 
The leaves ought not to have been cut off, as 
the longer these can be kept healthy the better 
will the fruit be.] 

Reducing growth of fruit-trees.—Might 1 
ask your advice about a garden I have recently become 
tenant of? It is on a gravel soil, with chalk subsoil. In 
my opinion the garden is overstocked with fruit-trees, 
some of which are growing out of bounds, both in height 
and girth, rendering the plots of ground around which 
they are planted of very little use for cultivation of vege- 
tables, etc. The garden is about an acre in extent, and 
divided in the usual way into squares or plots, with 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Gooseberries, and Currants planted 
around each. It has a good south wall, covered with 
Peach, Pear, and Plum trees. I may say that the garden 
is about twelve years old, as are also many of the fruit- 
trees. Would it permanently injure any overgrown 
standard Apples or Pears to prune them back or reduce 
them later in the season, so that they may not be higher 
than from 6 feet to s feet and about the same across ? 
—AMATEUR. 

[If you reduce the heads of your overgrown 
standard fruit-trees very much the result will 
be coarse wood growth for several years, unless 

‘ou reduce the roots by hard praning санау. 

hat is invariably the result. Perhaps it would 
be better to remove some of the trees entirely, 
and only lightly prune the heads of the rest. 
Your selections of Apples and Pears are very 
fair ones, but you want, of Apples, Allington, 
Cox's Orange, and King Pippins, and Lord 
Grosvenor and Warner's King, cooking varie- 
ties. Doyenné d'Eté is a worthless Pear. You 
would improve your list with Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Louise Bonne, and Doyenné du 
Comice. It may well become an important 
question with you whether it may not be better 
to gradually clear out your tall trees—so much 
out of place in a garden—and replace them 
with young bush-trees that can always be kept 
dwarf. ] 


Thinning Plums.—Though the Plum 
crops are not everywhere heavy, or even ap- 
proaching the average, instances are many 
where there is too much fruit to allow of the 


No greater mistake can be made than to allow 
overladen Plum-trees to go unassisted, for there 
is not only a loss in size and quality of the 
existing crop, but much injury is imposed on 
the trees themselves as affecting their future 
health and fruit-bearing. Trees that are so 
severely overtaxed this year usually carry none 
or but very few fruit the following season. 
Their whole energy is во monopolised in the 
existing crop that no development of fruit- 
bearing buds for the next year is possible. By 
thinning, a better balance is etlected, larger 
and richer-flavoured fruit is assured, und there 
is a better prospect for the future. Left until 
July, Plums can be used in the kitchen, either 
in tarts or stewed, or they may be converted 
into preserve for use in winter. I am not sure 
that, like green Gooseberries, they may not be 
bottled. Anyone expert in bottling and pre- 
serving may turn green Plums to profitable 
account with, as before pointed out, a bencfit 
to the trees and their owner. If gathered 
before July there is a bitterness imparted by 
the immature stone which cannot be made 
palatable with sugar. It is possible for the 
very best of Plums to be absolutely devoid of a 
natural flavour if the trees carry too many. 
Even Coe's Golden Drop, the finest flavoured of 
all the Gage Plums, can be deprived of its well- 
known flavour, and, instead, an insipid and 
watery one substituted. Wall-trees are those 
here that are carrying good crops; very little 
is seen оп bushes or standards. "The quantity 
of fruit on some trees may be judged from the 
fact that ten pounds in a green state were 
taken from one tree, leaving ample for later 
dessert use.—W. S. 


Apple Beauty о? Bath.— For the Aug- 
ust exhibitionsall old favourites have to give way 
to this, not so much, perhaps, on account of its 
flavour as for the handsome outline and colour of 
its skin. Мо other Apple of its season ap- 
proaches it for external beauty. Irish Peach 
was once the great favourite and is, even now, 
as good an Apple to eat, but in competition it 
has to take second place. Trees this year are 
loaded with fruit. It is described in some 
catalogues as a July Apple, but, except in very 
early seasons, it is not available until August. 
As with other early Apples, it has but a very 
short season of use, and really needs to be 
used almost direct from the trees, as the fruit 
soon becomes mealy and flavourless when 
stored. I anticipate a very large ا‎ of 
this Apple at the coming fruit exhibitions, 
though, with so little rain, the colour may not 
be so highly developed as in some past years. 
Continuous sunshine is not the great factor in 

iving colour to gat some are inclined to 

lieve, as rain and heavy dews play quite as 
important a part in this development of colour. 





GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — The Cactus family is 
receiving more attention than it has had of late 
ears. Some of the dwarf species make 
interesting groups in the flower garden, and 
the ripening effect of outside treatment will be 
satel to most of the genera, but plants in 
pots must be supplied with water until winter 
sets in. Before that time, of course, they will 
be taken back to the greenhouse. Most of 
them may be kept in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature in a dry statein winter. Cuttings 
which Lave been laid in the sunshine for a few 
days to dry up the wound will soon form roots 
in loam and leaf-mould made very porous with 
lime-rubble and bricks broken up fine. The 
Epiphyllums, which flower so freely in winter, 
will now be ripening growth under cool treat- 
ment. These make very handsome basket 
plants, and are usua!ly grafted on the Pereskia 
stock. The grafting is a very simplo business, 
and is usually done in spring, when a little 
warmth can be given under glass. Strong 
bulbs of Vallota purpurea placed in a cold 
frame with the lights off, and the plants freely 
exposed, will flower much better than if kept 
under glass. All who have a house to keep 
gay in the winter should grow a lot of these 
bulbs. 'They may go several years without 
repotting, if the drainage is clear. Like the 
Eucharis Lilies, they flower more freely in a 
potbound condition. Liquid-manure can be 
iven when the flower-spikes are coming up. 


trees perfecting it in size, colour, and quality. '' The Malmaison Carnations are largely grov n 
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now, both in private gardens and in nurseries. 
То do them well they should have one or more 
houses to themselves. July and August are 
the months for propagation, and layering is 
the method usually adopted. I have been 
more successful with plants turned out into 
pits or frames in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat, with a very free admixture of sand. In 
such a position full control is obtained, and the 
layers are strong and healthy. Now that the 
days are shortening, a gradual reduction of the 
climbing growth will be necessary. Tacsonias 
grow very freely, and, if permitted, will form 
a shade of too dense a character for the waning 
light. There is still abundance of flowers. 
Lilies of the lancifolium section will flower now 
ا‎ and retarded L. longiflorum may also 
e had. 


Stove.—The moisture in the atmosphere 
must be abundant during this hot weather, and 
can be supplied by damping floors several 
times a day. There must also be shade during 
the hottest part of the day, or, say, from 
10.30 to 3.30 for the present. Ventilate freely 
early part of the day, and close early with a 
saturated atmosphere. Young growing speci- 
mens which require more pot-room may have 
a shift now. Caladiums which are losing colour 
should have the water supply gradually 
reduced, so that the corms may go quietly to 
rest; irregular treatment ma (я to loss 
during winter. Ferns and Orchids in baskets 
should be dipped in the tank so as to give 
them a soaking when dry. Dendrobiums and 
other easily managed Orchids may complete 
the ripening in a vinery where the atmosphere 
is drier. During this spell of hot weather fires 
may be discontinued. 

Ripening Grapes.—The roots must not 
be allowed to get too dry, as shanking is some- 
times caused by dryness at the root. It will 
be a great advantage, if the Grapes are required 
to keep any time on the Vines, if the borders, 
after a good soaking of liquid-manure, are 
covered with dry litter. "This will keep in the 
moisture and prevent dust rising and settling 
on the Grapes. If one is ever so careful, the 
mere act of walking across a dry border will 
create a dust in the atmosphere that will 
settle on the Grapes and injure their appear- 
ance. Wasps will probably make their appear- 
ance shortly, if they have not already done so, 
and must be kept out of the vinery. The best 
arrangement is to cover the open lights with 
hexagon netting. We have found scrim or 
canvas answer the same purpose, and it is 
cheaper. The lights may left open when 
covered. 


Late Peach-house.—With the bright 
sunshine and the very free ventilation, which is 
now a necessity, Peaches and Nectarines wil 
finish off in the best possible manner. In 
well-drained borders, where the soil has 
encouraged free root action, it is necessary to 
be liberal to Peaches in the matter of food. 
Speaking of artificial manures, I think a mixture 
of things gives a better result than any one 
kind of manure. We have generally had 
several kinds of manure on the place, and 
sometimes we use phosphates and potash, and 
sometimes nitrate, scattering the manure over 
the border and watering in immediately. In 
the case of potted trees it is mixed in the water, 
but the principal feeding is done between the 
time when stones begin to form and the 
commencement of ripening. When both the 
food and water supply is reduced, well-nour- 
ished trees, where the growth is kept thin 
enough to produco substantial foliage, are less 
likely to fall a prey to red-spider or mildew. 


Watering Tomatoes. — During hot 
weather Tomatoes require very liberal supplies 
of water. When planted in the border, or in 
troughs or trenches, a mulch of manure will 
save labour, and the roots will work up into the 
manure, and it will add a good deal to the 
weight of the fruits. To obtain heavy crops, 
something beyond plain water must be given. 
When the fruits begin to ripen a few of the 
bottom leaves may be thinned or shortened 
back, but, if much of the foliage is removed at 
one time, a check will be given to the swelling 
of the fruit. Allside shoots should be promptly 
removed and all leaders stopped. When the 
fruits crack it is a sign that too much feeding 
has been done, possibly following a check from 
drought. Market growers very often gather 
































































and Aucubas have a dressy effect in the 


sary 
doubtful, if they are doing well. 
the finest bed of white Lilies I had ever seen, 
but I spoiled them by moving to a fresh site. 
Work in some coarse sand, and do not plant 
deep; only just cover the bulbs, hut place a 
little top-dressing round after planting. Early- 
flowering Narcissi bulbs should be planted now. 
In light soils cover 3 inches to 4 inches deep ; 
in heavy soils less covering will be better. 
Choice Pink cuttings, which have been rooted 
under handlights, will be ready for trans- 
planting now to a nursery-bed, to be finally 
planted out not later than September. If 
planted later, the lacing is sometimes imperfect. 
A good collection of Pinks is always a source of 
interest, and is very easily grown in the town 
garden. 
flower among the trees and shrubs, and some of 
the following might be introduced everywhere : 
The Buck-eye (Pavia macrostachya) is, per- 
haps, scarcely good enough for a front place, 
but in an open position in the shrubbery it is 
effective now. 
makes a grand lawn tree when it has attained 
some size, but in planting it one is planting for 


Escallonia 
frutex) in variety, and the Tamarix, now in 
flower, make very graceful groups on the lawn. 
Since the change came, the rains have made 
the Grass green again, and mowing must be 
done regularly. 


of raising seedling fruits, but unless it can be 
done on a very large scale the results are so 
poor as to be scarcely worth troubling about ; 


excellent stocks for budding the best kinds 
upon, and this is a good time to set about the 
budding, as after the recent heavy rains the 
bark runs freely. 
much pleasanter work than 
and is done in the same way as dwarf Roses 
are budded. One bud is inserted in the stem 
near the ground when the bark runs freely, 
and is bound in with Каћа or some soft, fairly 
strong material, which is loosened as soon as 
the bud has taken. 
back till March, and then the dormant bud 
breaks into vigorous growth. 
have had a very beneticial effect upon fruit- 
trees, but this need not prevent those who have 
a liquid-manure tank from feeding with 
diluted liquid trees which are heavily laden. 


crop is heavy. Continue the summer shorten- 
ing and thinning of the young wood. Most of 


wood this season, and, therefore, close pruning 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


the fruit before it is ripe, but, ina private place 
where flavour is valued, it is better to let the 
fruit ripen on the plants. 


Window decoration.—Poxes of flower- 
ing plants will require something in the nature 
of a stimulant in the water, as will also plants 
in baskets and tubs in forecourts and balconies. 
Sometimes more might be done with tubs 
where there is a front garden, Well-grown 
plants of green and golden Euonymus, Bays, 


garden. 

Outdoor garden. — White Madonna 
Lilies may be moved now should it be neces- 
to move them at all, of which I am 
I once had 


At this season there is not much in 


The Tulip-tree, now in flower, 


sterity. Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), 
'ree-Ivies, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
macrantha, Hibiscus (Althea 


Fruit garden.—Many amateurs are fond 
ut seedling Plums, APE and Pears make 


fruit-trees is 
udding Roses, 


Buddig. 


The stock is not headed 


The recent rains 


Liquid-manure, even if the nitrate or whatever 
is used has to be purchased, will be a good 
investment for the next two months, where the 


the heavily-laden trees are not making much 


just now is not of so much consequence. 


Vegetable garden.—Where Peas have 
been well mulched and the roots kept reason- 
ably moist, there has been plenty of Peas to 
gather, but where no pains have been taken 
the result has been unsatisfactory. Those who 
took the precaution to plant late Peas thinly in 
manured trenches will have their reward. If 
the land is in good condition there is never too 
much sunshine for Dwarf Kidney Beans ; even 
if no time is found for watering, the plants will 
keep moving, the pods will be smaller but 
there will be plenty, only they must be gathered 
as soon as large enough for use, as in a dry 
time they soon get tough and unusable. But 
since the rains came there has been a wonderful 
change іп the garden, and things are improving, 


and it is possible now to fetch up arrears of 
planting and seed.sowing. Spinach is one of 


the most useful green crops for autumn, winter, 




















































stored when ready. 


anthemums 
week. 
time as required. 
rous, are hunted up daily. 
tops of the stakes and crumpled papers among 
the foliage are useful hiding-places for the 
insects, where they can be captured. 


Angust 23rd.—Mulched beds of Asters with 
short-manure and soaked with water. 
Eucharis Lilies, which have been resting in 
Weak liquid-manure ml 
be given sometimes to strengthen and hasten 
the flower-spikes. 
deal of water now under glass. 
ficial manure is sprinkled on the borde com 
sionally and watered in. 
out Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and other 
seedlings of hardy plants, watering them in. 
24th. —Sowed Cauliflowers of seven 
kinds, first thoroughly soaking the soil, sl 
applying a light shade of branches afterwards 
Violets intended for frames are watered whea 
necessary to keep down red-spider. Сага 
layers are moistened from time to time lo 
encourage the formation of roots. Inside Vue 
borders are watered when necessary Wii 
Early Peaches from which! 
fruit has been gathered are syringed daily. 

August 25th.—Beds of Begonias are kift 
This is necessary in s 
Pods are picked {na 


cool-house, to stove. 


liquid-manure. 


reasonably moist. 
hot, roasting weather. 
Sweet Peas and liquid manure given {rely 
Placed fruit-trees in pots from which fruit s 
been gathered outside, but the man w" 
water-pot and syringe will still visit the 
when necessary. Blanks in beds or borders — 
filled up with Asters, which are grown for ж 
purpose. Late Peas have been rather heavily 
mulched. 


earthing "o. [ 
manure is given if the weather continues бї, 
Sowed more brown Cos Lettuce. 
Wheeler's Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce Ti 
useful. 
solid heart which does поб run so soon as 97 
of the larger kinds. 
bedding plants are inserted in polsor^ 
as the cuttings сап be obtained without doing 
much harm to the effectiveness of the bes 


too much shade will draw the foliage, an 





and spring, and several sowings should le 
made between this and the first or second week 
Winter Onions will now be 
ready for harvesting, and the Spring Onions 
Ailsa Craig and others, started че glas, 
will now have completed their growth, and 
be laid out thinly and tied in bunches and 
The dolphin-fly has heen 
troublesome among the Broad Beans, especially 
where not taken in time and the tops nipped 
о and soap-suds used, 


in September. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, 


Angust 22nd.—Azaleas and 


receive 


Tomatoes requir s good 
A little arti- 


Augus 


August 26th. — Celery is tied up bef 
A thorough soaking of liu 


We М 
16 turns in quickly and forms acs 
Various cuttings 0 


pots or boxes, 


August. 27th.—Shifted оп Cyclamets i 
Primulas into 5-inch pots. These аге me" 


frames, and will remain there for the Ligen 
very lightly shaded when the sun i5 hot; bo 


d this 


is guarded against. Sowed more Spinaci, а? 
also a few more Turnips. These vill E 
get large, but they will stand the winter we 
than large bulbs. Gloxinias which have Û З 
flowering have been laid on their sides 2 

cold-frame to rest and ripen. 





“The English Flower Garden and Bo! 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of al 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and атай? fni 
illustrated on wood, Cloth, medium 500., 1%; Р# 
15s. 6d. , del 

“The English Flower Garden ме, кү 
had in two other forms, well and strongly a 
library use or presentation .—Ist, in 1 000, № 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 318. ж; м. 

2nd, in 2 vols., bound sage green тогоого, => 
Of ай booksellers. 
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Publisher, post free for 2a. 


Aucvsr 20, 1904 


E. Hom, 


other һал. 
wooded plants in the open air are carefully 
watered after applying the usual test of tap 
ping the pots, and during bright weather the 
syringe is used freely every afternoon, Chrys 
liquid-manure twice a 
Young shoots are tied from time to 
Earwigs, which are nume 
Flower-pots on the 


Moved 


Finished рп 


Aveust 20, 1904 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Potatoes not true to type—alleged war- 
ranty.—A seed grower advertised some Northern Star 
Potatoes in your paper, and 1 purchased some. I find that 
these now have purple flowers, and во cannot be Northern 
star, Which should be white-flowered ;' but on complaining 
to the vendor he writes that he did not give any guarantee, 
and «o is not responsible. Will vou give me your opinion? 
The Potatoes seem to me to be Up-to-date.—4A. К. 


[If the seedsman advertised the Potatoes as 
Northern Star, he thereby represented them to 
besuch to a purchaser, and such a representa- 
tion to a purchaser who buys upon the faith of 
the representation, amounts to a warranty that 
the thing sold is really what it is represented 
tobe. Most seed-growers protect themselves 
y à disclaimer of warranty printed in their 
atalogues and on their invoices, but if they do 
106 во protect themselves they remain liable. 
(he question here is not did this advertiser 
five a warranty— for his advertisement 
mounted to a warranty—but did he expressly 
lisclaim giving any warranty? And if he did 
‘ive you notice that he would not be respon- 
ible and that he gave no warranty, when was 
his notice given? If after the Potatoes were 
etually purchased (whether delivered ог not is 
mmaterial) no such notice can have any 
fiet, If you, therefore, received an invoice 
хатад such a disclaimer after the sale and 
purchase had been effected, and you had no 
such notice previously, the warranty remains 
п force; and on proof by you that the 
‘otatoes were not Northern Star, you may 
HM грда for breach of implied warranty. 





BIRDS. 
Canary dying (I. U. Somers Cocks ).— 


\waries once affected with asthma or bronchitis 
arely improve, but gradually waste away and 
lie, as in this case. yenê pepper, however, 
loes not seem quite the right thing to give for 
“та, A little gunn arabic and a few drops 
ıf glycerine in the drinking water, followed by 
syrup of phosphates, would have proved bene- 
ici. You should not use '*mixed Canary 
seeds" for your birds. You say nothing about 
тееп food, but at this season of the year these 
"rds should have Watercress, Lettuce, or 
'roundsel daily, and at all times that almost 
ecessary health preserver, cuttle-fish bone ; a 
iece should be placed between the wires of the 
age, near the perch.—S. S. G. 





POULTRY. 
Eggs with pale yolks (Miss A. Godley). 


It is generally hens that are over-crowded, 
mproperly fed, and badly managed that pro- 
uœ eggs with pale yolks, but no particulars 
latever are furnished as to the feeding and 
eneral treatment of your fowls. The more 
xercise they can get the better will be their 
ealth, but if they are kept in a limited run it 
hould be deeply dug from time to time to 
‘shen up the soil, and a heap of sifted coal 
shes provided under shelter for the fowls to 
lust themselves in. This dusting process 
lenses the skin and feathers from all impu- 
Мез, and is materially instrumental in 
reserving their health. Chopped or ground 
ones are also very good for laying hens, while 
hurt oyster-shells, if broken into small pieces, 
arê а good substitute for lime. Аз to feeding, 
the best rule to follow is to give soft food early 
in the morning, in a warm state during the 
winter months, consisting of Barley-meal, 
scalded, to which may be added a good pro- 
ortion of sharps or pollard during the summer. 
Chis paste should be of a stiff nature, but that 
ҮШ easily crumble and fall to pieces when 
brown on the ground. Vegetables, if boiled 
ud mixed with the soft food, conduce to 
od health, and are especially valuable for 
owls not having a Grass run. Kitchen scraps 





tay be given at mid-day, and also good 
ound grain at niglit before roosting time. 
‘he hard grain should consist of Barley, 


Vheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, given in turn, 
3 frequent change of food is much to be 
*commended, being better than the constant 
же of one kind of grain. Maize, must, how- 
Wer, be used rather sparingly, as it is apt to 
e the formation of internal fat, and hens 
^t are fat seldom lay well, and are unhealthy. 


T" л, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules : AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, The name and address of the sender are 
required. in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three {ени should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, € have received 
from several correspondents single Specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name y four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Twelve good Pelargoniums (Show).—Twelve 
good varieties are: Rudyard Kipling, Ian Maclaren, 
Chaucer, Enid, Kitty, Majestie, Mary Beton, Mrs. Pole 
Routh, Nicholas I., Phyllis, The Mikado, and The Sirdar. 

Blue Hydrangeas (W. H. Baker).—To turn the 
flowers of pink Hydrangeas blue, water the soil in which 
the plants are growing with a weak solution of iron. Get 
some rusty nails and iron filings, steep them in water, and 
use the water once a week while the plants are growing. 
In soilsimpregnated with iron the flowers always have a 
blue shade of colour. 


M onette and Salpiglossis failing (J. 
Pilier).—We take it the soil is light, and, if so, the plants 
are very liable to go off in the way yours havedone. Very 
often, too, the cause is wireworm in the stem, and this 
cannot be detected unless very closely examined. We 
would advise you to sprinkle soot over the surface, fork it 
in lightly, spread some half-rotted manure over the sur- 
face to а thickness of 2 inches, and give a thorough soaking 
of water. 

Balsams іп the open air (0.).—Ordinary garden 
soil suits them admirably, as if too rich the growth 
becomes coarse and rank at the expense of the bloom. 
The best effects from the Balsam are obtained by putting 
into clumps some half-dozen or so plants of the same 
colour, and alternating pale hues with dark or rich- 
coloured ones, Planted in this way, they are much more 
effective than when indiscriminately mixed in a bed. The 
best colours for outdoor planting are selfs, such as pure 
white, pink, peach, purple, carmine, scarlet, and crimson, 
but the flaked and spotted kinds are also very pleasing. 


Planting north border (AcAilles)—]lt may be 
that a north wall in your cold district would hardly do for 
Morello Cherries, but it would be wise to see in the dis- 
trict whether Morellos do well on such an aspect. If во, 
then plant by all means.  Specially for these, being stone 
fruits, add to the soil plenty of old mortar-refuse. On the 
remainder of the border we should prefer to plant Black 
Currants and Raspberries, as the latter need ample sun- 
shine to ripen the canes in the summer. Some Goose- 
berries to gather green and some Latest of All Strawberries 
should do very well. But you could try short rows of 
Raspberries ai several feet, apart, planting bushes in the 
intervening spaces. 

Cineraria maritima (M.).—The whole plant is of 
the purest silvery-white, with the exception of the upper 
surfaces of the leaves, which are greenish, although in a 
degree covered with a woolly substance, and the leaf is 
most beautifully eut. It is of a shrubby habit, and may 
be freely used as an edging on the outsides of choice 
masses of shrubs, and a mass of this plant edged with some 
dark green dwarf shrub would be a sight, and if properly 
attended to would equal, if not excel, any of the Cen- 
taureas. It is a fine plant also for toning down masses of 
blue or purple in the flower garden, and a few plants in 
pots might also be introduced with advantage into the 
conservatory. In short, from its peculiar whiteness, it is 
attractive in any place. 

Rose plants suddenly dying (Miss Ryard).— 
We think if you had examined the roots you would have 
found either an ants’ nest or the soil about the roots was 
extremely dry, in spite of watering. When soil gets into 
this condition, water when applied simply runs away from 
the dry, powdery soil. When you see any Roses turning 
yellow again, we would advise you to make a few holes 
near the plant with an iron rod, then give the plants a 
good soaking of water. We have a few plants of Caroline 
Testout in a large bed, which behaved just as you state. 
Since the heavy rains recently they have recovered, and 
are now all right. We readily grant that there are occa- 
sions when a kind of sunstroke does attack the plants, but 
we are of opinion that this arises from defective union 
between bud and stock. Thus, when great demands are 
made upon the plant it is unable to meet it, and so suc- 
cumbe, 

Pink Monthly Roses failing (Little Chang).— 
The plants of this fine old Rose are probably declining 
owing to the need of hard pruning now and then. We 
should advise you to cut back some of the growths npon 
each plant quite to the base each season, then they will be 
in a more youthful condition as regards the growth. It is 
just possible that you do not sufficiently cultivate the soil. 
The annual mulch is very good, but the soil needs aérat- 
ing occasionally, and to do this well the hoe should be 
freely employed. Then the plants would considerably 
benefit by copious waterings of liquid-manure, alternated 
with clear water once and twice a week during the grow- 
ing season. Should you have cause to believe the subsoil 
is in a bad condition, the beds could be replanted early 
this autumn if great care be exercised that the roots do 


not suffer. 
growths. 
succeed, 


The following spring prune hard all the 
By adopting this plan we think you will 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Climbing plants for walls (G. Н. G.).—For 
furnishing walls there is a great variety of plants, and the 
following you may find answer your purpose: Berberis, 
Bignonia, Ceanothus, Chimonanthus, Choisya, Clematis, 
Cotoneaster, Cydonia, Escallonia, Forsythia, Fuchsia, 
Jasminum, Kerria, Lonicera, Magnolia grandiflora, Passi- 
flora, Rubus, Solanum jasminoides, Vitis, and Wistaria. 


Moving Yucca and Weigela (Drirdrop).—Yes, 
with care you may move the Yucca and the Weigela in 
the autumn. You ought to soak them well with water 
a few days before you move them, otherwise you will 
fail to lift them with a ball. Water well when you 
have moved to their fresh quarters, and mulch with some 
rotten manure to retain the moisture. 


A mixed hedge (S. M. S.).—We do not like your 
idea of such a medley of plantsas you suggest. The habit 
of the plants you mention varies so much that you could 
never make а good hedge. Why not plant a Quick hedge, 
mixing in as the planting goes on such Roses as R. rugosa, 
in its white and normal forms, also some of the many 
Penzance Briers, which are beautiful when in bloom, and 
also when in the autumn covered with their masses of 
fruit? You might also put here and there a Holly, which 
would give the hedge an evergreen appearance during the 
winter. Besides, in the case of flowering shrubs, if you 
keep on pruning every season you must not expect them 
to flower well. 

FRUIT. 


Grapes failing (Susan).—Your Grapes are evi- 
dently suffering irom what is known as shanking, which 
existed on the small piece you sent. You give us no par- 
ticulars to help us in any way, only that the Vines are old. 
It is quite possible that the roots have got down into a 
cold subsoil, which would at once account for the shank- 
ing and the badly marked berries that you send. 


Raspberry suckers (E. C.).—Good cultivators 
reduce the number of suckers of their Raspberry planta- 
tions during the summer-time, pulling them while they 
are yet young and tender. From 6 inches to 9 inches 
apart would be quite close enough to train the ripened 
canes to the wire trellis. Cut out the old fruiting canes as 
soon as they have finished bearing to make room for thcir 
successors. 


Stopping Peach-shoots (F. C.).—It is necessary 
to stop the shoots of Peaches and Nectarines once they 
have reached the limit of wall or trellis space, continuing 
this periodically as other lateral growths issue. It is not 
advisable to be too severe in the pinching of the more 
vigorous shoots, or these will push into growth buds that 
ought to remain dormant until next spring-time, which, 
needless to say, is a loss in fruit prospect. 

Peaches failing (Raven).—It is not at all to be 
wondered at that your Peaches are failing, for we have 
seldom seen leaves so eaten up with red-spider and thrips 
as those you send us. The trees must be very dry at the 
roots for them to be in such a condition, and have been 
very much neglected. Clear off the fruit as quickly as 
you can, fumigate the house, syringe well with a solution 
of soft-soap and sulphur, and at the same time well soak 
the border in which the trees are growing. 


VEGETABLES. 


Trimming vegetables (Е. C.) — Sometimes 
Carrots and ‘turnips are tied into bunches varying in 
number for kitchen use, in which case only sufficient stalk 
to admit of this being done is necessary. Parsnips have 
the tops reduced to the crown, and only the extremities 
of Leek leaves are removed. There is no gain in leaving 
thetopson any root vegetables when the supply is from 
the home garden. 

Celery and Brussels Sprouts (J. W. F., Ire- 
land).—1t is very early to be digging Celery. — Still, your 
best course with such an early crop is to consume it as 
fast as possible, lest it bolts off to flower, or with an excess 
of rain should decay. If the weather keeps fairly dry and 
the plants do not bolt off to flower, Celery thus ‘early 
blanched should keep sound till the end of October, and 
then you should have other later plants to come on in 
succession for winter use. Keeping is more contingent on 
weather than on anything else. As to your Brussels 
Sprouta, they are full early, as these Sprouts are properly 
winter vegetables. Do not, however, remove any of the 
leaves until they turn yellow, then remove them, as of no 
further use. As the Sprouts become large for gathering, 
the leaves will mature. Practically, the stems will keep 
on carrying hard Sprouts so long as leaves and heads 
remain—say, at least until February next. 

Tomatoes scalded (Perplexed).— The yellow spots 
on your Tomatoes seem to be due to scalding, which is 
caused when the fruits are in the morning damp with 
moisture because the house has been shut up close, and 
the sun scalds them before they are dry, Scalding, too, 
may to a great extent be caused by the plan of cutting 
away the foliage, which one often sees. Rich food is often 
given in excess, and without foliage to absorb such food it 
18 forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. We do not denude other plants of their leaves 
in the same way as one often sees the Tomato treated, and 
it is impossible to prevent the fruits scalding when this 
severe cutting takes place. The smooth varieties scald 
much sooner than the corrugated kinds, the skin being 
probably more sensitive. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. Scott Elliot.—A very beautiful gathering, flowers 
Jarge and of fine substance, the colours also very varied. 
A strain well worth keeping and selecting the best forme, 
Alstreemeria chilensis has many varieties that, give a wide 
range of colours, from almost white to deep orange and 
red.——E. Weston.—1t is impossible to advise as to prun- 
ing unless you can tell us to what section the Clematises 
belong. Did you prepare the ground for them? If you 
did not, then it is not to be wondered at that they have 
never started into growth. Very possibly, too, the plants 
are dry at the roots, — Y. Z.—The Clematis leaves have 
been attacked by red-spider and thrips. Lift the plant 
and put itin the open air inst a wall, and it will do 
mach better than under glass.—Bramley.—You can 
have Apples and Pears on whatever stock you prefer. 
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Pears on the Pear and Apples on the Crab are generally 
used for orchard planting, while for gardens the Pear is 
grafted on the Quince and the Apple on the Paradise. —— 
A. Н. Rydon.—Yes, plant out аз soon as you can in their 
permanent quarters. They will bloom early next spring. 
——AR. Waller.—Any wholesale ironmonger should be able 
to procure for you the lawn-mower you want.—— 
Н. $. J.— Your Clematis indivisa is one mass of scale, and 
we would advise you to cut it down and burn the growths. 
,You will never be able to clean it. H. G. F.—You give 
no idea as to what plants you are growing, but in such a 
small house we should say that an ordinary lamp would 
answer the purpose if you only want to keep the frost out. 
—-— Constant. Reader.—Not a gardening question. —— 
Fra B.—No, Roman Hyacinths will not succeed with you 
in the open air. L. S. B.—12, We should imagine that 
the tree is dry at the roots, but you give us no particulars 
to help us in any way.——A. Walter Thomas.—It ів very 
difficult to assign any real reason, but we should imagine 
the malformation is due to some check to the plant.—— 
W. H. P.—load you fumigated with Tobacco-paper or 
XL All when you first saw the green-fly you would have 
had no trouble whatever. The only thing you can do 
with plants with leaves such as vou send is to clear them 
out and burn them, and thoroughly fumigate the frame: 
— A. Harlexden.—Your Roses evidently want replant- 
ing into fresh quarters, or, perhaps better, getting fresh 
plants. 4.—1, A carpet of Musk, Tufted Pansies, or 
any of the Mossy Saxifrages will not injure the Roses in 
the least. 2, Annuals do little harm, but in the case of 
Vine-borders it is always advisable to grow nothing on 
them. We fail to understand your third query.—F. M. 
—Your Pansies have evidently been attacked by wire- 
worm, Pansies must have a change of soil every year. 
——J. B.—The address of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society is Dacre House, Dacre-street, Westminster.—— 
A. M. P.—1, Seeing you are compelled to repot your 
Rhododendrons, you can do so, but it would have n 
better done after they had flowered. You will have to be 
very careful about watering, etc. 2, Do it in the autumn 
as soon as you can, so as to allow the plants to become 
re-established before the winter. W.C.S.—It is of no use 
attempting to grow plantsin such a house unless you have 
it properly heated. Oil lamps would be useless, as they 
would not keep out the frost. You can plant the Vines 
next spring, but you must understand that you will have 
to prepare a proper border for them, otherwise they will 
do little good. P. E. S., Clapham.—You ought to get 
** Alpine Flowers," price 12s. 6d., from this office, in which 
the whole subject of rock gardening is dealt with.—— 
Uxbridge.—Put on the clay late in the autumn, and let it 
lie во that the winter frosts may break it down. Fork it 
in next spring. Do not use a spade.—— Mrs. Broin.—1tf 
you will carefully examine the Parsnip leaves you will 
find a grub burrowing underneath the upper tissue, this 
causing the trouble. The only thing you can do is to 
squeeze each grub between the finger and thumb or take 
it out with a needle. We found a grub in each of the 
injured pieces of the leaves sent.—— Francesca. —The 
Wismatis, so called, is, we believe, only the wild Convol- 
vulus sepium. 


МАМИЗ OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

RAT Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
gent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.Є. 
A number should also be firmly affized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. Мо more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.—E. W. D.—1, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum ; 2, Diplacus glutinosus ; 3, Hibiscus 
syriacus var.— Alfred Woodhouse.—You ought to send 
to some Rose specialist. We cannot undertake to name 
florist. flowers. —— Raven.—Yellow flower, Hypericum 
montanum; Berried plant, Oratagus; Other plant, 
Syringa japonica. Plants for name should always have 
numbers firmly affixed to them.— Christopher Houlton. 
—Eucomis punctata.—— Y. Z.—1, Pavia, should like to 
see in bloom; 2, Buxus balearicus; 3, Berberis sp.; 
4, Lysimachia vulgaris; 5, Salvia Horminum ; 6, Spiriea 
flagelliformis. Kindly read our rules as to sending plants 
for name. Mrs. MacGill.—Please send better specimen. 
——Dunning.— Acta spicata. —— Velindra.—1, We 
should like to see in better condition, as sent, not equal to 
many varieties now in cultivation ; 2, Fuchsia procum- 
bens ; 3, Grow it on and let us see a shoot and bloom ; 4, 
Anomatheca cruenta. ——J. С. F.—Flower quite shrivelled 
up.——Miss Falconer,—Galium verum, a native plant, 
abundant all over Britain.——T. А. Price.—We cannot 
say unless we see specimens,—— Dewdrop.—Very proba- 
bly your plant, from the description you give, is Deutzia 
gracilis, but it is difficult to say without а specimen.—— 
L. M. Bedford, —Shrubis Escallonia macrantha. We can- 
not undertake to name florist flowers, such as Roses, 
Pelargoniums, Carnations, Fuchsias, etc.—— Hector E. 
Hawkins.—1, Phacelipa tanacetifolia, —— R. Notley.— 
1, Spirea Ulmaria; 2, The Venetian Sumach (Rhus 
Cotinus).—J. Bates.—Specimen quite dried up owing to 
its having been packed in cotton-wool.—C. б. E.— 
Hyacinthus eandicans,— — F. E. Davis.—1, Heuchera 
sanguinea; 2, Ceratomia Siliqua. 

Names of fruit.—(6. J. B.—We cannot undertake 
to name fruit from unripe specimens such as you send. 
Kindly read our rules as to the naming of fruit.—— 
S. Waghorn.—1, Red Astrachan ; 2, Duchess of Olden- 
burg; 3, Kerry Pippin ; 4, Worcester Pearmain.—— 
P. L. C.—Apple White Paradise.—— W. Breach.— Apple 
Irish Peach. * 























Catalogues received. — John Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood, London, 8 E.—Bulb Catalogue for 1904. 
—— W. Smeenk and Son, The Nurseries, Almelo, Holland. 
—Wholesele List of General. Nursery Stock. ——8B. S. 
Williams and Son, Upper Holloway, N.— Descriptive List 
of Bulbs, ete, —— Sutton and Sons, Reading.— List of 
Bulbs.— —Wm. Dames, jun., Haarlem, Holland.—Autumn 
Catalogue of Bulbs, et 





Destroying the Dodder.—! am a good deal 
troubled with Dodder. It grows on the Gorse bushes and 
destroys them, Can you tell me if there is any means of 
vetting rid of it without harin to the bushes it jnfests 7— 
WHIN-HURST. E 







will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


August 18.—Aberdeen Horticultural Society’s Show 
(3 days); Kingsbridge and District Horti- 
cultural Society. 

» 19.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural ers 
Show at Exeter ; Flamborough and ict 
Horticultural Society. 

»  20.—8mall Heath Horticultural Society. 

» 22.—Warkworth Horticultural Society. 

» 98.—Боуа1 Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
Royal Oxford Horticultural Society's Show ; 
Brighton Horticultural Society’s Show 
(2 days). 

» 24.—Harpenden Horticultural Society’s Show ; Col- 
wyn Bay and District Hort. Society ; South 
Manchester Horticultural Society ; Reading 
Horticultural Society's Show. 

» 31,—Bath Floral Féte. 





September 2.—National Dahlia Society at Crystal Palace. 


iv 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
» 7.—Hull Horticultural Association (2 days). 
з 14.—Коуа1 Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
Show, Edinburgh (2 days). 
РА 20.— ya Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
. ational Rose Society's Autumn Show. 


October 5.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (2 days). 


» 12.—Royal Botanic. 
»  25.—Oro icd Chrysanthemum Society Show (2 
ys 


November 1.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show (2 


days) ; Brighton Chrys. Show (2 days). 

» 2.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days); 
Southampton Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Chrysan- 
themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 

” 8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Col- 
chester Chrysanthemum Society ; Forest 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 


or 4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Hinck- 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

” 6.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 

% 8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

ЕА 9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys- 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 
anthemum Society (2 days) ; Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days) ; Don- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; South 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Tooting Chrys. Society (2 days). 

» 10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum Society 

2 days). 

»  ll.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrysan- 
themum Society (2 days); Stockport 
and District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days); Chorley Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

#9 12.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Formby Chrysanthemum Show. 

» 15.—Gravesend and Northfleet Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 

» —16.—Faversham and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
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Charge for Single Insertions. 


Three lines (about twenty words) or less, in body t; 
ditional line of about nine words, 9d. л) 


DISPLAYED OR WITH BLOCKS. 
108. per inch, single column. Across two columns, per 
inch, 22s. ; across three columns, per inch, 338, ; whole page, 
£18; front page, guaranteed, 18. per line. 


Charge for Serial Advortisoments. 


SINGLE 6 insertions at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 
CoLUMN 113 or more at 8s. 6d. » ” 
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2 COLUMNS \13 or more at 188. 6d. di 


ACROSS ( 6 insertions at 30s. 04. per inch per insertion. 
3 COLUMNS 113 or more at 28s. 04. 5 5 


Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week preceding that of issue, to insure 
insertion. No Advertisement can be "altered" or 
“stopped” after Friday morning's post. Estimates by 
return of post. 

Neither the position nor the repetition of the same 
Advertisement in successive weeks guaranteed. 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the Office 
must accompany their orders by remittance. Stamps not 
received. 

А u T acer ied PORC AU to advertisements to be addressed 
чо е hlisher,” 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, u 
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-» HEATING 
APPARATUS as rues В 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, &e, 


kii 1,200 BoiL Ens. 
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URBRIOGE! 








PRICE FROM 34/- COMPLETE. 
Every description of Heating 
Apparatus for Greenho 
Conservatories, &c.,from 12 


Propagators &_ =. 
Шив, Catalogue & Estimates fre: c. too FRES 
& SON, Stepney Square, High-st., Stepney, E. Telegraph 
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An admirable Food of the 


EPPS'S 


Finest quality and flavour. 


COCOA 


Nutritious and Economical. : 
PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Tu 


Netting, 35 square yards for la. ; is oiled and wa 
will not rot if left out in all weathers; sent any n By 
paid on all orders over 5s.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works 9 


MENTS! TENTS! !—Suitable for Сале“ 









Cricket, or Camping-out Purposes. 40 feet m an = 
ference, Pega, Poles, Mallet. and Lines complete (81 , 
Bag included). Thee Tents are white, and hare cap bs 
used а little by His Majesty а Government, and cost on 


each. I will send one complete for 30s Price List M 
post free from-—H. J. GASSON, Government Contract 


тт Y T Е “ERA” | 
"(X ARDENING BINDING CO ЕКА | 
B Covers for binding each volume of GARDE 
from Vol. I. up to the present time, аге on Ва, fr в tè 
each ; post free, 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers, or. B 
Publishing Office : 17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London: 
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INDEX. 
Achimenes, growing - 333 | Cucumbers for winter - 340 | Gloxinias, propagating - 341 | Outdoor garden 30 Rose, Rambler, pruning ! Stove - - 339 
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Firda - - - - 340 | Fuchsia buds dropping - 341 | Leaf, insects оа - 382 | Pine-trees unhealthy - Roses Tenas, Hybrid, Vines in greenhouse, 
‘abbages for early | Galtonias in pots - - 334 | Lettuces for autumn Plants and flowers - with orange and yel- treatment of - -.ocuM 
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» (Quamash) - - - 341, Garden pests - - - 33 second year - - - 341 | Potatoes, saving, for | natural - - - - 332 Wallgardenmg - - 35 
(Campanula persicifolia- 335 | Garden pestsand friends 332 | Loam - - - - 334 seed - - - - 339 | Runner Beans v. hot Wasps, killing- - . 332 
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wekchafer,thecommon 332 stones in - - - 335 the - - - - 341 ing- - - - - 341 | Sand and drought - - 33) | Week's work, the com- 
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+ ing . - = - 331 Gladioli from Langport 336 Onions, Winte - - 338 | Rose Marguerite Guillot 332 | cum), the, in flower - 331 | Window gardening - 310 
FRUIT. good for open-air culture. ‘The Black Cluster | assistance so freely or be so benefited hy it as 


VINES ON OPEN WALLS. 
(REPLY TO “A. L. P.") 

[т is useless to let Vines grow at will on a 
jiouse or wall, They need proper pruning and 
"hinning out of the wood, and this is often 
{айу neglected. Wood very thick will, of 
f оше, become weakly, and sun and light can- 
got reach the fruit. As a house-covering the 
Wine is charming, profitable also, and gives 
ivery little trouble when kept in order—that is, 
fed annually, the bunches reduced in num- 

«rs, and the berries thinned. 

Рагхіхе. — This is best done in the winter ; 
but what is termed disbudding, or stopping, is 
of equal importance. This consists in remov- 
ing a certtin number of small, useless buds, 
leaving one or two of the strongest at the 
base of the last year's wood, and these will 

-proluce fruit. Stopping is the term applied 
"lo the shoots during growth. When the 
bunches are well formed, before they flower 
the shoots should be pinched or topped 
atthe second joint above the bunch. Small, 
useless spray wood may be removed, and 
the shoots with fruit on them stopped and 
lied or nailed in to the wall when large 
"enough, as by being near to the wall they 
p more warmth, and are less exposed to 
tost early in the season. Of course, Vines, 
like other fruit-trees, pay for feeding ; but how 
witen one sees Vines never helped as regards 
food, either liquid or as a surface dressing. 

Both are good, but liquid more so when 
jlhe plants are near the dwelling, and animal 
manures are difficult to give. Drainage from 
'eow-sheds is the best fertiliser, and it is speci- 
‘ally good in the late summer if at all a dry 
‘season, as it swells up the berries and increases 
‘their size. Care must always be taken that the 
18011 has been well watered before applying the 
liquid-manure. ‘The main shoots ots Vine are 
‘often much too close. They should not be less 
than 2 feet apart, and the laterals half the 
distance. This will admit of more light and 
air than are usually given the canes. In wet 
seasons the growths must be kept thin, and one 
of the worst troubles is mildew. This, however, 
їз easily kept down by using sulphur, either in 
the shape of a solution, or in a dry state; the 
solution is best, as it is more evenly distri- 
buted, and does not injure the berries. The 
Vine grown as advised looks delightful in the 
autumn with its coloured foliage, and we should 
prefer nailing to the wall instead of training to 
wires or on a trellis. As regards 

VARIETIES there is not a great choice. The 
White Muscadine isa good open-air variety, with 

a large greenish-white berry, and the richest in 
flavour of all the white Grapes grown on open 
walls, It sets well, needing no artificial fertilisa- 
tion. The Chasselas Vibert is a splendid Grape, 
delicious in flavour, and though in our opinion 
less free than the old Muscadine, it is a most 
desirable kind for wall culture ; it is of refresh- 
ing flavour, of the Sweetwater section, and 
will grow well on a west wall of a house if 
given ample room to develop. Of dark or 
purple-berried varieties there are several kinds 





when confjn 


is one of the best, very sweet, and in a favour- 
able season ripens well on a west wall. It needs 
the best culture in the way of food and thin- 
ning, otherwise mildew wrecks the crop before 
the berries mature. Miller's Burgundy is also 
а good black Grape for open walls. A new 
variety that has come to the front as an open- 
nir Grape is Reine Olga, which received an 
award of merit from the R. H.S. in 1901. This 
has large bunches and berries, which colour 
beautifully, and are of delicious flavour. We 
have seen some very handsome bunches of this 
Grape from Vines growing on the front of a 
house in the Thames Valley. 


RESTRICTING THE ROOTS OF FIGS. 


Nor infrequently Figs when planted out under 
glass take on a gross and unfruitful growth, 
especially during the first few years after 
Ал or until they come into bearing. Very 
requently this is through the borders being too 
deep and rich, and also through the root-run 
not being sufliciently limited. Where the 
rooting medium is so arranged as to allow this 
uncontrolled growth, it necessitates a regular 
system of root-pruning, which does not always 
have the desired effect of creating fruitful 
growth. True enough, where there is head- 
room to allow of a free extension of growth, the 
trees come sooner into bearing than they other- 
wise would do, and many Fig-trees which have 
always been provided with uncontrolled root- 
run could no doubt be pointed out which carry 
fine crops annually. These observations do 
not refer to those large old trees of which there 
are some about, and which are as fruitful as 
it is possible for them to be, and which neither 
require nor do they have any root-pruning to 
cause them to be so, and yet the roots are 
uncontrolled, In these cases the soil they are 
growing in is of the most suitable description, 
and overlying either chalk, gravel, or lime. 

Fig-trees in the шоку of cases are grown 

in narrow and low houses, and the growth 
in these is often so rank that very little fruit, 
if any, is produced, and this simply through 
planting the trees out in rich and deep borders 
with very little, if any, restriction. To over- 
come this difficulty, and knowing the results 
which would accure from not restricting the 
rooting space, as the structure in itself is not 
large, the border in my own case previous to 
planting was formed into partitions, each tree 
ing confined to a space of 9 feet by 5 feet, 
the border being 30 inches in depth, the bottom 
as well as sides being of brickwork. The root- 
ing space being thus restricted, the growth 
made is not at all gross, and at the same time 
fruitful. The growth made annually is ex- 
tremely short-jointed and fruitful; conse- 
quently the trees require but little stopping, 
the annual growth (after the first vigour of 
planting has passed) rarely exceeding 8 inches 
or 9 inches. 

By being restricted at the roots, of course 
more attention is needed as to watering. 
Feeding with liquid-manure must take place in 
the height of the growing season, for although 
a large rooting medium tends to grossness, yet 
no other fruit-tree will take 





the Fig. Nor must rich manurial top-dressings 
be neglected. In any case where the Fig-trees 
are growing much too freely through a too 
liberal root-run and insuflicient surface for 
training, the above method of restriction could 
be easily adopted. ; 


WORK AMONGST THE STRAWBERRIES. 
Wiru the exception of the autumnal fruiters, 
or, as they are termed, ** perpetuals," Straw- 
berries are over for this season. ‘Taken 
altogether, the crop has been a very satisfactory 
one, both аз regards size, quantity, and 
quality, and those who admire and desire 
extra laye fruits have had their wishes grati- 
fied to the utmost, for most of the varieties I 
grow have yielded very large berries indeed. 
Until the last fortnight the plants have nob 
exhibited signs of distress from the dry weather, 
because the moistening they received at Lhe 
roots during the winter and spring months 
sufħiced to carry them through without the aid 
of artificial watering, but since the period 
named they have flagged badly. However, 
the rain storm of July 25th revived them, and 
the soaking they then derived from the down- 
pour will веб them up for some time to come, 
also enable the mulch to be removed, together 
with the old leaves and runners. Had the 
drought continued I intended leaving the 
mulching as a protection to the roots until 
such time as the manuring could have been 
carried out. Же welcome and longed-for rain 
will start the runners growing again, a fact 
which many will hail with satisfaction, as in 
many places layering is deferred until the crop 
of fruit has been cleared. This has the effect 
of throwing the cleaning of the beds late, with 
the consequence that the plants do not get 
reclothed with new foliage until late in autumn. 
All this can easily be obviated by setting out 
a sufliciency of young plants by themselves 
every autumn, for the purpose of affording the 
needful number of runners for the succeeding 
year's requirements, and this does not take up 
much extra space or involve much extra labour. 
The runners obtained by this method are far 
superior to those layered from the old fruiting 
plants, and those who have once given it a tris! 
would not care to return to the old system. 
In addition to this the grower is not only ren- 
dered independent of the fruiting plants for 
runners, but he can effect the cleaning of his 
beds and plantations as soon as the crop i3 
cleared, and when manure is required, this can 
be wheeled out and spread between the rows 
the first favourable opportunity afterwards. 
Where layering has yet to be done it should 
be pushed forward without further delay—that 
is, f the resulting plants are desired to give any 
returns next spring. The most certain way of 
obtaining this is to layer into 60 sized pots 
filled with rich compost, and to plant as soon 
as the pots are well filled with roots, . Runners 
merely layered into soil placed on cither side of 
the rows are not, generally speaking, so satis- 
factory, as, in addition to running the risk of 
losing part of the ball of soil when lifting them - 
after they become well rooted, such plants 
require a good deal of attention in the way of 
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watering when transplanted, should dry 
weather prevail. The planting of self-rooted 


runners is not to be commended for garden 
purposes, because the loss of a whole season can 
generally be ill-afforded, but it is the rule for 
very large growers or fruit farmers to plant in 
this way. 
Whatever ma 
pursued, the beds should be cleaned and put in 
order without delay so soon as the rcquired 
number of young plants has been secured. 
There are various opinions as to how this 
should be performed, as some advocate the 
entire removal of all the old leaves, and others 
but few, contenting themselves by coving off 
a few of the oldest and all the runners. I do 
not care to be too severe with them, but, at the 
same time, take off all leaves which are not 
likely to survive the winter. This encourages 
the crowns to make fresh foliage, and in sufti- 
cient quantity to afford the crowns ample 
protection through the winter and early spring 
months. A good hoeing should follow the 
clearing -away of the rubbish, and this will 
leave the soil in first-rate condi- 
tion for the surface dressing of 
well-rotted manure. A. W. 


PEACH HALE'S EARLY. 


No more useful Peach can be 
planted on an open wall with a 
southern aspect than this, for it is 
both hardy, free-bearing, fairly 
early, and of good size and quality. 
These several characteristics should 
be all-sufficient to justify the 
planting of one tree even in the 
smallest garden. The advantage 
of earliness I have always found 
to be that of evading the dreaded 
wasp,for, no matter what kind, 
when wasps аге numerous, they set 
on Peaches on the open wall with 
such determination that unless 
measures are frequently adopted to 
repel them, they soon spoil the 
best, if not the whole, of the crop. 
Its season is August. This year 
I gathered the first fruit of this 
kind on July 30, which is earlier 
than usual even for this early 
kind. As a rule, when trees of 
Waterloo and Alexander carry a 
full crop, I can maintain a succes- 
sion of these until Hale’s come in. 
This year there were still fruits to 
проп on the trees of Alexander 
when Hales Early was ripe. 
Hale's Early, like Alesander is of 
American origin, and, when forced, 
is much addicted to bud-drSp- 
ping, but in the open it is one’of 
the surest and best to set its fruit 
crop. The fruits, when exposed to 
the sun, become deeply coloured, 
but with this, as with all other 
Peaches, the trees should not be 


be the method of layering. 





is only by making the buds nauseous, dusting 
them in this way two or three times, that birds 
can be induced to leave them alone. As to 
pruning, you may now cut back all summer 
shoots on Red Currants to one-half their 
length, and to an inch in length in winter. 
Black Currants may have some of the older or 
barren branches cut out, but the shoots must not 
be cut back. Gooseberry-bushes should be 
thinned, and after the leaves have fallen the 
points of the shoots may be cut off. Manure 
may be applied over the roots at any time, 
especially in the winter. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


WEIGELAS. 


Тнопвн the Weigelas are now by botanists 
relegated to the genus Diervilla, this alteration 
is but very little recognised, and as Weigelas 
they are still grown in gardens and nurseries. 
The best known species is W. rosea (Diervilla 


they need is an annual thinning-out of any old 
and exhausted shoots, thus encouraging 
the development of the young and vigorous 
branches, upon which so much oí the future 
| beauty of the plant depends. 

А very pleasing arrangement recently came 
| under my observation, in which а small 
| circular bed had been planted with five or six 
specimens of the deep-coloured Eva Rathke, 
| which is somewhat upright in growth, and 
| edged with the speading habited, white- 
flowered kind known as W. hortensis nives. 
| A corresponding bed bad been planted with 
that superior form of W. rosea known as 
| Abel Carrière and edged similar to the 
ceding, but the central variety being 

| upright in growth than Eva Rathke, the 
, encircling plants of the white variety were 
removed, the result being a grand mass of the 
| beautiful Abel Carriére, which is entitled to 
ıa place among the very best of all the 
‚ varieties. А low fence that for many years 
; existed in Mr. Bull's nursery at Chelsea was 
‘clothed with this variety, and well served to 








A flowering shoot of the Bush Honeysuckle (Weigela rosea). 
photograph sent by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. _ 





allowed to become a thicket of 

shoots sufficient to completely 

shade the fruit, or, when this is removed sud- 

denly and they are exposed to the sun, the 

fruits are liable to be ecalded and spoilt. д 
W. 


Apple Lord Suffield cankered.—Can you tell 
me what has caused the bark of a Lord Suffield to crack 
like enclosed? 1t has been planted four years in good 
loam, which was a field. It has never had any fruit, 
though some blossom, and this year there are four Apples, 
but they are spotted like the one I send. The tree looks 
very poor, though its neighbours are growing very strong. 
There is plenty of sun, though rather exposed to north- 
east, winds. —M. E. C. 

[The shoot you send bas been attacked by canker, to 
which this variety is very liable on some soils. If the 
tree is very bad we would advise you to grub it up and 
plant in its stead Lord Grosvenor, which is proof against 
canker.] * 


Goosebe апа Currant bushes, pruning. 
—I should be very glad of information as to present and 
winter treatment of the above асари: manuring, etc. ? 
What is the best way to protect Gooseberry bushes from 
the birds in early spring, when they pick out the buds? 
How often should bushes be renewed? Would it answer 
to cut hard back old Red Currant bushes?—JANETTE. 

[To preserve the buds from birds in the 
spring, the best method is to have the bushes 
covered with fine mesh netting. If that can- 
not be done, then gently spray or syringe the 
bushes with a rather thick solution of soft-soap, 
then at once thickly dust with fresh soot. k 





florida), а native of China, from whence it was 
introduced by Robert Fortune, to whom we are 
indebted for so many beautiful shrubs. "There 
are several varieties, and as they readily cross 
and intercross with the allied species, there is 
now a long list of garden forms, the flowers of 
which vary in colour from pure white to deep 
crimson. Asaclass the Weigelas are certainly 
entitled to rank with the best of our flowerin 

shrubs, for they are perfectly hardy, thrive wel 
in any ordinary garden soil, and are very free- 
flowering. After the first flush of bloom is 
over many of them keep up a scattered 
succession for some time, the most marked in 
this respect being W. Eva Rathke, whose 
claret-crimson coloured blossoms аге often 
borne till the end of August. As Weigelas are 
readily propagated, grow quickly, and are not 
particular in their requirements, they figure as 
stock plants in most nurseries, and, conse- 
quently, are often represented in the shrubbery 
border, where crammed in thickly they have 
but little chance to show their beauty. As an 
isolated specimen, or in a small bed on the 
Grass, so that the lowermost branches sweep 
the turf on all sides, the different Weigelas 
display their charms to the very best advan- 
tage. When established the only attention 








illustrate two distinct points—firstly, its 
suitability for such a purpose, and, secondly, 
the fact that it thrives well within the 
London area, which cannot be said of many 
shrubs. Weigelas are fairly feeders, 
and in planting them where the soil is at all 
poor, a barrow.load or so of manure incor- 
porated therewith will leave its mark on the 
future growth and display of bloom. 

Apart from their value as outdoor sbrubs, 
the Weigelas, or Bush Honeysuckles, as they 
are sometimes called, may with other hardy 
shrubs be flowered under glass, and employed 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse or 
conservatory during the spring months. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that they 
are not amenable to hard forcing; indeed. 
little more than simple protection 1s necessary 
in order to induce than to flower earlier than 
their normal period. The followin 
worthy of a р 
sorts :— 

W. ROSEA, a charming shrub when laden 
with its rosy-tinted blossoms, but even it is 
surpassed by the variety Abel Carriere, with 
larger and brighter tinted flowers. Other 
coloured kinds include: Eva Rathke, claret- 
crimson ; Emile Gallé, a slender, freely- 


are all 
ace in any selection of the best 
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»ranched form with reddish blossoms ; Groen- 
хесепі, rose and white; Dr. Baillon, purplish- 
ed; and Congo, one of the darkest of all. 
With white flowers there are two very distinct 
mrieties—viz., candida, a strong, upright- 
rrowing form with long, Willow like leaves ; 
ind hortensis nivea, whose leaves are broad 
ind rugose in character, while it naturally 
orms a spreading bush. A variety known as 
W. PRACOX, distributed by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, and, I believe, introduced direct from 
lapan, is remarkable from the fact that its 
»etty pink flowers expand two or three weeks 
"rlier than those of any other kind, and on 
his account is particularly valuable. Of var- 
eties claiming foliage distinctions especial 
nention must be made of k 
W. LOOYMANSI AUREA, whose leaves when 
irst expanded are of a yellowish-green tint, 
mt as the summer advances they gradually 
come of a rich golden hue, and remain so 
intil the end of August or even later, usually 
coming suffused with bronze before they 
lrop. In WẸ. rosea variegata the leaves are 
leeply edged with creamy-white, while that 
inown as nana variegata is characterised by a 
\warfer habit, and less green in the leaf. The 
Siberian Weigela (Diervilla) Middendorfiana 
-remarkable from the fact that the blossoms 
ire yellow, thus being quite distinct from the 
thers, and though not large it will probably 
pote of considerable value to the hybridist in 
lie production of new and distinct varieties. 


THE ST. JOHN'S WORT (HYPERICUM) 

IN FLOWER. 
THERE are a great number of shruboy Hyperi- 
ums in eultivation, and the whole of them 
ontain at least two features in common. In 
the first place the flowers of all of them are of 
me shade of yellow, and next, they are at 
ıt their best from the latter part of July till 
шип is well advanced. This latter feature 
is greatly in their favour, as flowering shrubs 
are at.that season decidedly limited. As a 
selection rather than a collection is the object 
тей ab in most gardens, especially those of 
limited extent, I do not purpose going in detail 
ver all the species, but just mentioning a few 
uf the best. 

livPERICUM | ANDROS.EMUM.—-From а floral 
point of view alone the right of this to a place 
imong the. select kinds might well be ques- 
ioned, but it possesses other desirable 
jualities. It forms a vigorous specimen, 
reaching, when favourably situated, a yard in 
weight, the upright stems being clothed with 
woadly ovate, dark green leaves, while the 
lowers, borne in flattened clusters at the ends 
ofthe main stem and principal branches, are 
ess than an inch in diameter. They are 
succeeded by blackish-purple berries, which, 
when ripe, add a very ornamental feature to 
the plant. It is popularly known in this 
country as the Tutsan, and in my youth in 
South Devon the leaves were gathered and used 
as bookmarkers, for when dry they become 
agreeably scented and retained their fragrance 
for years. 

HYPERICUM AUREUM.— This is by no means а 
common species, but atthesame time decidedly 
the most attractive of the New World kinds. 
It forms a fair-sized bush, 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height, all the principal branches having an 
upright tendency. The flowers, borne in clusters 
at the points of the shoots, are each about 
lj inches across, of a bright orange-yellow 
colour, and remarkable for the mass of yellow 
stamens which fill up the centre of the flower. 
[n all the Hypericums these stamens form а 
notable feature, but in none more so than in 
this species. 

HvPERICUM CALYCINUM (Rose of Sharon).— 
This, one of the commonest, and at the same 
time one of the most beautiful of all the Нурегї- 
cums, forms a dense mass about 1 foot high, and 
'apidly spreads by means of its creeping under- 
zeound stems. Unlike the others the flowers 
X this species are solitary, nearly 4 inches in 
liameter, and of a bright golden-yellow tint. 
During mild winters it is almost, if not quite, 
evergreen, and it thrives better than most 
shrubs in the shade of trees. It is a native of 
the Levant, but in many parts of tke country is 
now quite at home. 

HYyPERIC'M UrRCINUM,—The sp?cific name of 


off from the leaves when handled. 
no means а recommendation ; still, it forms a 
decidedly handsome shrub, with which there | 
is no need to come into close quarters. 
quite hardy, a robust grower (reaching a height 
of a yard), and well furnished with deep green 
leaves. 
towards the top, and each shoot bears several 
flowers about 15 inches across, so that it makes 
a goodly show. This species is native of a 
considerable part of central Europe, and is 
naturalised in some parts of this country. | 
HyPERICUM HooKERIANUM.— The finest of | 
all the large-growing Hypericums, and, though 
it bears a reputation for being tender, is far 
hardier than is generall 
a rather upright shrub; 
from stiffness by the arching disposition of the 
The flowers, which are borne | 
in ciostere at the points of the shoots, are of a 
ric 
of inches across. This species reaches a height 
of 4 feet to 5 feet, though it is said to grow 
taller than this in its Himalayan home. 
also known as H. oblongifolium. 


minor branches. 


It is 


The stems branch out very freely 


supposed. It forms 
relieved altogether 


olden-yellow colour, and about a couple 


t is 


HYPERICUM  MoskERIANUM.—A very pretty 


hybrid, raised nearly twenty years ago by 
M. 


Moser, of Versailles, after whom it is 





Rose Prince de Bulgarie. 


named. 
Japanese H. patulum. 


a low-growing but gracefully disposed little 
shrub, with golden-yellow flowers whose long 
brush-like stamens are tipped with red. 
HYPERICUM PROFICUM.—Àn American species 
that forms а compact shrub a yard or so in 
height, clothed with narrow leaves, and bear- 
ing clusters of bri; ht yellow blossoms individu- 
aly about an inch across. It flowers, as а 
rule, throughout the months of August and 
September. X. 





Rampant-growing creepers.—Climb- 
ing plants abouta dwelllog, employed in mode- 
ration, do much towards making a place 
pretty ; but, in some cases, how often is it that 
those of a robust nature get the upper hand 
and seem to smother everything? Two of the 
greatest offenders in this respect are Ivies and 
the common Virginian Creeper. These look 
nic? оп a house front so long as they are given 
an annual pruning, but, when this is neglected, 
their long tendrils and shoots get into spouts 


and gulleys, choking up everything. "Then, | 


again, in the borders where they are planted 
the trailing shoots find their way into the soil 
and take root, so that in а few years, if not 





this is derived from the goat-like odour given | attended to, а network of foliage is the result. 
This is by | Such creepers take a great deal from the soil, 


and, if allowed to get into a tangled mass, the 
impossibility of growing anything else on the 
borders is more evident year by year. Someof 
the Clematises, like the Traveller's Joy, which 
is sometimes introduced into the garden, offend 
just as much, and, unless kept down, will 
swamp and smother everything.—W. 1). 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSHS. 
HYBRID TEAS WITH ORANGE AND 
YELLOW SHADING. 
ONE of the most beautiful traits of the popular 
Hybrid 'Teas is their tendency to develop 
towards autumn or upon their second crop of 
blossom colours remarkable for their variations 
and differing greatly from the flowers of the 
first crop. This is especially the case with 
the charming Rose illustrated to-day. It was 
raised by Mons. Pernet-Ducher. The domi- 


| nant colour is silvery-flesh, something іп the 


It was obtained by fertilising the , 
flowers of H. calycinum with the pollen of the | 
The progeny is about | 
midway between the two, forming, as it does, | 





same way as Souvenir du President Carnot, 
but, as I have just stated, the second crop 
of blossoms is of a 
beautiful orange or 
apricot shading. In 
growth it leaves no- 
thing to be desired, 
as it is much more 
vigorous than many 
of the best Hybrid 
Teas. All who have 
seen this Rose this 
season have been 
charmed with it. In 
addition to its ex- 
quisite flower the 
oung foliage is ver: 

чега), Бар ots 


lively amber tint, 
very noticeable 
among a great vari- 


ety of Hybrid Teas. 
In fact, the varying 
tints of foliage among 
the Hybrid Teas are 
perhaps as remark- 
nble as the various 


hues seen in their 
blossoms. 

I would advise all 
who force Roses 


under glass to try a 
few plants of this 
kind, and I am per- 
suaded they will not 
be disappointed. I 
thought, perhaps, it 
might be useful if I 
mentioned a few 
other Hybrid Teas 
that have yellow, 
orange, or apricot shading, as I am of opinion 
that this is one way in which we may obtain 
a variety of kinds, and yet have a fairly 
uniform effect from a colour point of view. 
Supposing one were about to plant one large 
bed of orange and apricot-tinted Roses, I would 
recommend him to place in the centre a few 
each of Billiard et Barré, Mme. Charles 
Monnier, and Germaine Trochon. These are 
known as half-climbers, and would, therefore, 
be pruned very moderately. * Surrounding 
these could be a ring of Prince de Bulgarie, 
and another of Mme. Ravary. Following 
this a ring of the later novelties, such as 
Joseph Hill, Le Progrés, and Mme. Chas de 
Luze, all really excellent. The outer circle 
could consist of Ferdinand Batel, Helena 
Cambier, Mme. Cadeau Ramey, Mine. Eugenie 
Boullet, Paul Ledé, and Violoniste Emile 
Leveque. 

All of these have much in common as regards 
colouring, and I think a nice effect would be 
produced, especially if the half-climbers were 
supported by canes. I do not say the effect 
would be so good as if one kind—for instance, 
Prince de Bulgarie or Mme. Ravary—had been 
planted, but if variety is preferred to absolute 
uniform effect, then the above-named kinds 
would provide anyone with a perfect feast of 
Roses, | Rosa. 
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ROSES FOR SMALL ROSE GARDEN. 
(REPLY TO “ ARTHUR А. APPLETON.") 


Аз there are only five beds, you would doubt- 
less prefer more than one variety in each bed. 
We therefore append the names of six kinds 
which would harmonise together, although if 
im preferred only one variety any one of the 

inds named would be suitable. We think 
the centre bed, No. 5 on plan, should have a 
few half-standards planed in the centre, say 
about four, the remainder for this bed and also 
for beds Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 being dwarfs. For 
the centre bed, No. 5, pale pink Roses we think 
would have the best effect, the centre half- 
standards being Caroline Testout, and the 
dwarfs Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Edmee 
Metz, Killarney, La France, and Frau Peter 
Lambert. For bed No. 1 we would suggest 
deep rose colours—viz. Mme. Jules Grolez, 
Camoens, Furben Konigen, Mme. Lambard, 
Marie Croibier, Reichsgraf E. Von Kesselstatt. 
For bed No. 2 various shades of yellow : Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Falcot, Mme. C. Guinoisseau, 
Lady Roberts. Prince Theodore Galitzine, and 
Mme. Hoste. For bed No. 3 various reds and 
crimsons —namely, Liberty, Princess Bonnie, 
Corallina, Papa Gontier, General Schablikine, 
Ma Tulipe, and for bed No. 4 white and pale 
cream, as follows : Frau Karl Druschki, Marie 
Van Houtte, Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. 
Antoine Mari, Marjorie, Viscountess Folke- 
stone. The above would give you a beautiful 
selection of free-blooming Roses, grand both in 
summer and autumn. 


For the arches, if they are fairly wide and of 
good height, we would suggest a summer- 
flowering and a perpetual-flowering variety 
upon each side. You would not only have your 
arches covered quickly, but there would be a 
gorgeous display in the height of the Rose 
season followed by a good late- flowering display 
from the perpetual varieties. For the two 
outer arches near herbaceous borders we 
suggest Crimson Rambler and Mme. Jules 
Siegfried, Climbing Captain Christy and Car- 
mine Pillar, Francois Crousse and Dorothy 
Perkins, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg and 
Flora. For the inner arches, commencing near 
beds No. 1 and No. 2, we would suggest Reine 
Marie Henriette and Jersey Beauty, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere and Тһе Lion, Waltham 
Climber No. 1 and Electra, Gloire de Dijon and 
Helene, Longworth Rambler and Euphrosyne, 
Mme. Berard and Alberic Barbier, Rêve d'Or 
and Wichuriana rubra, Alister Stella Grey and 
Félicité-Perpetue. These will grow rapidly if 
placed in well-prepared holes containing some 
3 feet by 3 feet of good soil. If they grow 
beyond their bounds you can always reduce 
the number of growths without injuring the 
plants, and, by planting four on each arch, you 
would obtain a more continuous and varied 
display. A kind suitable to plant alongside 
Dorothy Perkins upon house front would be 
Climbing Cramoisie-Superieur. 


BEDS OF NATURAL WEEPING ROSES. 


Ir is not always an easy matter to procure 
weeping Roses of certain kind: This was 
very apparent last season as regards Dorothy 
Perkins. Doubtless the variety will now be 
pono» in this form, and all who desire a 
»eautiful object for their lawn would do well 
to plant a specimen early this autumn. There 
is another way whereby very graceful plants 
may bə obtained, and that is by planting 
ordinary climbing plants in a circular bed at a 
distance apart of about 4 feet. Give them 
stout stakes as supports, well set in the 
ground, but only about 5 feet in height. In 
two seasons the growths will have more than 
rciched the 5 feet limit, when they should be 
allowed to fall over, producing at once a 
quantity of pendulous shoots, which, in course 
of time, by pinching back laterals, will be 
covered with a rich array of the exquisite 
blossoms now so well known. ‘The stems of 
these weeping plants may be kept green with 
foliage for many years, all that is needful is to 
trim back the lateral growths as they appear. 
If it be preferred that these plants should make, 
as it were, umbrella-sha heads, this can be 
accomplished by the aid of a few wires and 
the knife ; in fact, with such a pliant-growing 
kind as Dorothy Perkins there is no reasonable 
method of training but what it would be 








amenable to, As a further improvement to 
this bed of weepers a pags of Rosa 
Wichuriana would make a beautiful finish. 
All that is necessary is to cut away pretty 
liberally the old wood each spring, then a 
cleaner and not so dense a growth is main- 
tained. If this be not done the vigour of 
growth becomes somewhat нах 
OSA. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Hon. Edith Gifford.—Edith Gifford is a 
Rose that should be in every collection, as it embraces 
points that all good Roses should have. Its colour— flesh, 
changing to white—its freedom of flowering, and its beau- 
tiful foliage—deep red when young, changing to a dark 
green as it advances—are all points in its favour. I look 
upon it as one of the most useful Teas, and those who have 
not tried it should include itin their orders this autumn. 

Г. D. 





Pruning & Rambler Rose.—What is the right 
time for pruning a yellow Rambler Rose that flowers 
early in the spring?—JAPONICA. Я Е 

[Prune immediately after flowering. This 
consists in cutting clean out all the shoots that 
have bloomed, so as to encourage the young 
wood to develop. This ought to be nailed 
out thinly to allow the sun and air to ripen it 
up properly. Upon such young wood the 
finest trusses of bloom are produced the 
following year. ] 

Sweet-scented Tea Roses.—Would you give me 
names of Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses that will flower nearly 
all summer? Roses of the shape of Edith Gifford and 
Homere preferred, and sweet scented. Roses do well 
here (British Columbia) when established. I prefer erect 
blooms.—Far Orr, В. C. 

[ Unfortunately, many of the most fragrant 
of the two groups named above are thin and 
devoid of good shape, such, for instance, as 
Beauté Inconstante and Luciole. Those kinds 
that most nearly come up to your requirements 
would be Devoniensis, Boadicea, Mine. Cusin, 
Mme. de Watteville, Souvenir de Gabrielle 
Drevet, Countess of Pembroke, Duchess of 
Albany, Danmark, Exquisite, Furben Konigen, 
Gladys Harkness, Killarney, Liberty, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. Jules Grolez, Marquise 
Litta, and Papa Lambert. ] 

Twelve erect growing Tea Roses.—l have 
read with interest ` your article on “Rose Antoine 
Rivoire,” page 291. At the end of same you give names 
of Hybrid Teas which have erect blossoms. Would you 
please give me the names of twelve Teas which have erect 
flowers? I grow a few Hybrid Teas, but these do not do 
well with me. Teas are my favourites. Would Boadicea, 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, and Beryl meet my wants? 
I grow Liberty, and the blooms are very erect. (I hope to 
write about this Rose at end of season.) I want vigorous 
and free flowering sorts, and for growing in pots.—N. 
SPENCE, Edinburgh. 

[Boadicea would be a beautiful variety to 
grow under glass, and it is fairly upright in 
growth, although not quite so rigid as the 
Hybrid Teas. Souvenir de Pierre Notting is 
not suitable at all. It is a grand Rose, and 
suitable for forcing, and, of course, you could 
tie the growths to sticks to keep them erect. 
If we insist too severely upon erect-growing 
kinds of Tea Roses, we miss many exquisite 
varieties that would well repay a little trouble 
in staking. Beryl is much too small a flower 
to be worth growing as a pot-Rose, although 
the colour is lovely. The following twelve are 
erect-growing Tea Roses: Anna Ollivier and 
its sport Lady Koberts, Bridesmaid, Catherine 
Mermet, The Bride, Golden Gate, Hon. Edith 
Gitford, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. Hoste, 
Mme. Lambard, Perle des Jardins, and Sul- 
phurea. ] 


Rose Marguerite Guillot.—I do not 
imagine anyone will find fault with Marguerite 
Guillot, which has been raised by M. Guillot 
from Caroline Testout. Its colour is a lovely 
creamy-white, changing to pure white, the 
form and also the growth being very similar to 
those of Caroline Testout. It is really a purer 
white than is that of Admiral Dewey. Some 
splendid effects could be produced in the garden 
by planting masses of these ‘‘ Testout ” Roses. 
By adding to the kinds already named Mme. 
Marie Croibier, a deeper Caroline Testout, we 
should have four delightful kinds that would 
harmonise well. Of novelties still of the 
Testout race I like the appearance of Countess 
Cairns and Gabrielle Pierrette. They are both 
highly coloured forms of the type. I also like 
Apotheker (+. Hofer, which I believe will prove 
а grand Rose for pillars, etc. It is generally 
known that Caroline Testout is one of our best 
forcing Roses, and I think all those named 
above are worthy of a trial in the forcing- 
house.— Rosa. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 
Killing wasps ( Wasps).—An excellent 


way to destroy wasps is to get some cyanide of | 


potassium and dissolve until the colour of 


sherry. Soak some cotton waste or similar | 


material in this, and place at the hole of the 
nest in the daytime. lf you go quietly to work 
the wasps will take no notice, and as they go 
in get infected and kill those inside. In half. 
an hou you can pull the nest to pieces. The 
mixture, of course, is very poisonous. 


Garden pests.—As is usually the case in | 


dry summers, earwigs seem likely to b 
troublesome this year, and those who have no 
already (Aug. 13th) put traps in the Pesh 
and Nectarine-trees should do so witho, 
delay, as sorts like Hale's Early and [лї 
Napier are fast approaching the ripening 
stage. I prefer portions of Bean-stalks lo 
short lengths of Arundo donax. The interior 
of the latter is quite smooth, and unless the 
person who pays the morning visit to blow ile 
insects from their lurking places is very care 
ful they slip from the Bamboo and quickly 
gain cover, —E. L. B 

Insects on leaf.—I shall be glad if you will tell ne 


the cause and effect of these little insects on the back з | 


the enclosed leaf? —CAERNARVON. 

[The little insects which you found on the 
back of a leaf were newly-hatched caterpillu: 
of a moth, belonging, I believe, to the genu 
Plusia, but they were so young that I cannot 
be certain. The parent moth laid her eggs 
the back of the leaf, and the caterpillars ve: 
so young that they had not had time taù» 
perse. "They would have fed on the foliage oi 
the plant. —С. S. S.] 

The common cockchafer.-—1 enclose a gni ti: 
eats off the Strawberry plants at the root, and bas nor 
got at the Potatoes. Î would like to know what itis isi 
how to get rid of 10? The garden is new. It was jeu 
last year. Soil, a heavy clay.—M. Warp. 

[The grubs which you find injuring the 
roots of your Strawberries and Potatoes, axi 
of which you sent a specimen, are the grabs oi 
the common cockchafer (Melontha vulgaris. 
This is a very troublesome pest, as there seems 
to be no way of destroying it, except tarning 
the insects out of the ground and killing 
them. Insecticides are useless, the vitality 0! 
the grubs being so great that they а: gd 0 
have no effect upon them. Poultry and many 
of the wild birds are very fond of them. li 
you could break up the ground and tar 
poultry in they would soon pick them out- 
G. S. Š.] 


Pine-trees unhealthy.—1 have a clump of 8: 
Pines, several of which are covered with a (иш 
enclosed). The trees have lost most of their branches 
even оп the outer edge of the clump. Is therè s cure'- 
M. LITTLE, . 

[I am sorry I have been so long in answering 
your question, but not being quite sure whet 
the insect was, I sent it to a friend who I kue” 
would know, Unfortunately, he was away 0 
his holiday, soT have only just got his reply. The 
insect is опе of the aphides (Chermes pi. 


The best way to destroy it is to paint сарт | 
sion 


infested with a solution of paraflin-emu 
using a stiffish brush, so as to work the insect- 
cide well into any cracks or crevices ia the 
bark. This is very necessary, as the insetsae 
sure to choose and places, ` Such рагай the 
trees which cannot be reached io this fan 
should be thoroughly sprayed or syringed with 
the same mixture. As to planting other ever 
greens in front of your Swiss Pines, І should be 
careful not to plant them so close that the 
lower branches of the Pines are in any ¥ 
interfered with. Are the stems unsightly 3 
seen from your house?—G. S. 8] 


Thrips on Peach leaves.— These insects whi | 
enclose—thrips or whatever they are—have attacke! 1 


Peaches two years in succession, causing the leave 10 tll 
off, and, consequently, the crop has been spoiled. 1 к 
tried various methods to get rid of them —syrinzel ® 
an insecticide, with а soap and paraffin mixture, and tuni: 
g wed several times, but nothing appears to kill them- 
№. H. 


[The insects on your Peach leaves are 17 
doubtedly thrips. I should have thought that 
the means you have used would have exter- 
minated them, but perhaps you only used them 
once, in which case the eggs probably were ia 
killed. Spray the leaves, taking care that the 
undersides are well wetted, and then in four 
days' time repeat the operation, andagain after 
another interval of four days, and see ! íi 
will not kill them. It would probably be usett’ 
in the course of the winter to wash or spray 
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the trees with a caustic wash, any time before 


the buds show signs of opening. If your trees | 


are against a wall it is, of course, difficult to 
apply any insecticide to the back of the shoots 
and stems, but it should be done, as some of 
the pests may be harbouring there.—G. S. S.] 





INDOOR PLANTS, 
GOOD VERBENAS FOR POTS. 


Iris given to few plants to become so univers- 
ally popular in such a short space of time as 
the beautiful pink-flowered Verbena Ellen 





results in attenuated growth and liabilit to. 
be attacked by aphides or green-fly, which | 
pests soon play great havoc with them. А 
good light position in the greenhouse is very | 
necessary to their well doing, and a suitable | 
potting compost may be formed of two parts 
good loam to one part each of leaf-mould and 
well-decayed manure, with a liberal sprinkling 
of sand. . X. 


GROWING ACHIMENES. 


I SHALL be glad if you will kindly give me a few notes as 
to the cultivation of Achimenes, of which I am very fond, 





but do not seem to be able to grow very successfully ?— 


| A READER. 





Verbena Maiden's Blush in а pot. 


Willmott, for it is now grown in immense 
numbers for market, and is to be found freely 
represented in most gardens. Both the indi- 
vidual flowers and the clusters are of a large 


size, and grown in а 5-inch pot it forms a 
deli htful a cimen. We have of late had 
ког Verbena from the same source—viz., 


the variety Warley, with bright crimson 
flowers, that bids fair to be as popular as the 
older kind. Of other colours, the best for pot 
culture, which necessitates a compact habit 
and large flower-clusters, are: Queen of 
Whites, white; King of Scarlets, vivid scarlet; 
Princess of Wales, rich purple; and Maiden’s 
Blush, here figured. In growing Verbenas 
the mistake is often made of keeping them too 
warm during the winter, which treatment 





[Most gesneraceous plants are remarkable for 
the great beauty of their blossoms, and some of 
them, such as Gloxinias, Streptocarpi, and ' 
Gesneras, аге in many places grown in consider- 
able numbers. The same may to a certain, but 
more limited, extent be said of the different 
Achimenes, for while in some gardens they 
form one of the showiest summer features to be 
found therein, in many they are conspicuous . 
only by their absence. Perhaps this is in some 
instances owing to the fact that Achimenes are 
considered to require a large amount of heat 
for their successful culture, which is by no. 
means the case, and also that they are not of | 
much value for cutting, which is by many: 
regarded as the one thing necessary, for ке 
majority of purchasers now-a-days, when апу 


,in 


plant is brought under their notice, inquire at 
once, “Is it a good thing to cut from?" Though 
in the case of Achimegês, this can scarcely 
answered а. the. affirmative, yet they are very 
beatiful, мед grown as large specimens, as 
smajl, Fusay plants.in pots 5.inches or 6 inches 
in diameter; or;mote particylizty in suspended 
bagRets;,us in this Way they are highly satisfac- 
$ony et >? A ар. 

"Тп commencing the pultaréof Achimenes the 
better wêy, лз “tf purchase some of the small 
scaly tuberelés during the winter months when 
dormant, as they can then be easily sent to any 
distance by post, and so quickly reach their 
destination. They may be laid 
in pots or pans and just covered 
with soil, when, on the return 
of spring, if kept slightly 
moist and in а warm green- 
house or intermediate tem- 
perature, they will quickly start 
into growth. When the young 
shoots are about an inch long 
isa very suitable time to re- 
move them to the pots, pans, 
or baskets in which they are 
to flower, as if it is done at 
first the soil is apt to get sour 
before the roots take possession 
of it. A dight, open soil in 
which well-decayed leaf-mould 
plays a conspicuous part is very 
essential to the  Achimencs, 
and it should also be borne їп 
mind that the young foliage is 
very sensitive, especially when 
grown in heat, and is particu- 
larly liable to the attacks of 
insects and also to be injured 
by an excess of sunshine. 
Fumigation requires to be very 
carefully done. 

Of course, where Achimenes 
nre required to bloom as early 
as possible they must be started 
in а stove temperature and 
hardened off afterwards, but 
for summer blooming in the 
greenhouse they may be grown 
comparatively cool all the time. 
The drainage should be tho- 
rough and the watering care- 
fully done, i eru in the 
earlier stages, but as the pots 
get full of roots weak liquid- 
manure will be of service. 
The fact that many of the 
beautiful Gesnerads may be 
grown with little or no heat 
isvery apt to be overlooked, 
but such is the case. We 
recently saw a fine batch of 
Gloxinias that had been win- 
tered in company with tuberous 
Begonias in a greenhouse, and 
when started into growth they 
were potted and placed in an 
ordinary cold frame, and in 
pots 5 inches in diameter they 
were flowering beautifully. 
Of course, care was taken to 
shut them up early and to 
maintain as far as possible a 
humid, growing atmosphere. 
At the end of July many of 
the plants were full of flower, 
and very valuable for the 
greenhouse. 

Seeds of these different ges- 
neraceous plants are, as a rule, 
easy to obtain, and in nearly 
every ease the plants so obtained will flower 
in a short time. Whether it be Gloxinias, 
Achimenes, Tydæas, Gesneras, or Strepto- 
p the seeds should, if possible, be sown 

ebruary in a stove temperature, and the 
young plants encouraged to grow away quickly. 
The seed is so minute that a little extra care 
in sowing it is necessary ; hence the soil should 
be passed through a sieve with a quarter of an 
inch mesh, and the rough portion may be 
placed over the crocks in the bottom of the 
pot or р for drainage. The soil having been 
levelled and pressed moderately firm the seed 
should be sown thinly but regularly thereon, 
and the whole covered with a pane of glass 
till germination takes place. Care must be 
taken that the sun does not shine on the glass, 
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otherwise the tender seedlings will be roasted. 
The after-treatment gonsists in pricking off 
when large enough an'n, tting, when neces- 
sary, the other details Bemg megi адет; of 
routine. аа ee § nif : 

—— These used to'be rown much’ оге 
than now. Some ‘twenty-five to thiwtysyaars 
ago they made quite a,displaf’atspminaf Ара: 
autumn exhibitions,- Му: peaple are” under 
the impression {Маб “they a? Ур or very 
warm-house to do them well, tut {HS 3s not so. 
Anyone who has a garden frame mady grow 
them quite well. Years ago we used to grow 
them in this way and have never had 
better success. We used to store them in a 
cold greenhouse during the winter. In spring 
they were shaken out and potted into their 
blooming pots. When the corms were potted 
they were placed in some garden frames that 
had been placed on a hotbed for growing 
Melons. he Melons were planted on a ridge 
ab the back of the frames and the Achimenes 
pots in front. In this position they needed but 
little water and came up strongly. When the 
Melons needed the room the Achimenes were 
placed in a frame on an old spent hotbed till 
they came into bloom, giving them abundance 
of air at all times. When they showed flower 
they were removed to a greenhouse, and here 
they bloomed over a long period. ] 


s 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Loam.—In directions for making soil for potting, ete., 
“Icam” is usually mentioned as the principal ingredient. 
Would you kindly explain what the term means, if it is a 
natural soil, and, if so, where it is most likely to be found ? 
Or if artificially made, how that should be done ?—Buack- 
THORN. 

[Loam is the top spit of an old pasture which 
has been stacked away for a time to allow of 
the Grass rotting, This is called turfy loam, 
and is valuable for potting on account of the 
decayed turf and numerous fibrous roots, these 
keeping the compost open, аз well as supplying 
food in itself and in a condition easily assimi- 


lated. ] 


Growing Hyacinths in pots.—Here, in the 
winter, no flowers are to be obtained, except those that 
one grows oneself. I have for some years grown Hya- 
cinths in pots, and although they have always flowered, 
they have not been very grand. As a rule, the leaves 
grow much too high, and when I bring them into the 
room .from the cellar the flower truss will not come up 
above the leaves. І send you a list of questions, hoping 
that you will kindly answer them in your paper, and so 
enable me to grow really good Hyacinths. Any other in- 
formation you can give will be most thankfully received. 
1, What size pots to use? 2, What soil to use? 3, Should 
Moss as well as crocks be placed in the bottom of each рос? 
4, Am in the habit of placing pota іп a cold cellar and 
plunging them in spent bark. 18 this correct, or would it 
е better to use sand or sawdust to plunge them in? 
5, Should each px be well watered before plunging? 
û, How long should the pots be kept in the cellar—if kept 
three or four months, would the bulbs suffer? 7, On 
taking up the pots from the cellar into the house, what 
should be done? How can one get the flower stem to 
come up above the leaves? When and how shall one 
water? Is it correct to always water from the saucer? 
The cellar becomes very cold after November, between 
опе and four degrees above freezing point. The room 
keeps a very even temperature between 63 degs. and 
68 degs. Fahrenheit, no draughts; very little sun.— 
B¥RNARD BLUNT (British Vice-Consul), Aleaborg, Finland. 

[Select clean, healthy-looking bulbs, not 
large, but well ripened, heavy bulbs. It must 
be borne in mind that many varieties having 
small bulbs very often pe the best spikes of 
bloom, and must not discarded. Procure 
the bulbs early, and do not select from those 
exposed in shop windows or in open baskets, 
аз this treatment sadly detracts from the value 
of the bulb. The best compost is well 
seasoned turfy loam, well broken, but not 
sifted, and mixed with ‘plenty of well-decayed 
manure and silver or river-sand. If this can- 
not be had any good garden soil with plenty 
of well-decayed vegetable refuse or manure 
from an-old hot-bed, to which add silver or 
road-sand, will do. Avoid all soils that run 
together, for the more porous the soil the 
better will the bulbs succeed. If the compost 
is mixed together two months before it is used 
i; will be all the better. For general use 
6-inch pots are the best. In potting place a 
large crock at the bottom for drainage, filling 
up the pot with the above compost. Clear the 
bulb of all offsets and loose pieces, and with 
the fingers make a hole in the soil, into which 
р the bulb, but do not press it іп too much. 

ave previously prepared in the open air a 
level piece of ground with a hard bottom of 
coal-ashes to prevent worms getting into the 


pos Place the pots on this and give the 
ulbs а gocd watering to settle the soil. 
After the surface has become fairly dry, cover 
the whole with fine ashes, old tan, sand, or 
leaf-mould to the depth of 6 inches. Let them 
remain thus for four or six weeks, so as to get 
the pots well filled with roots before the 
foliage starts into growth, as this is one of the 
most- essential points. The time of potting 
should be regulated according to the use 
required, but a succession of bloom may be 
had from Christmas to the end of April by 
commencing about the second week in Sep- 
tember, an potting some bulbs every fortnight 
up to the end of December. After the pots 
are removed from the ashes they should be 
cleaned from all impurities and gradually 
inured to light. Give them abad Аку of 
water, and keep as near the glass as possible. 
If not required early they may be placed on 
shelves in a cool greenhouse, in a frame, or on 
a window-sill, care being taken to protect 
them from frost. —Т, ] 

Galtonias in pots.— Galtonias are grown 
much less than they deserve to be in the 
arden, but I think they are met with less 
requently in pots. For years I have grown 
them in my borders, but in pots they are hand- 
some, and are convenient for window and room 
decoration. Bulbs can be potted in March, and 
after a few weeks in a cold-frame can be brought 
into flower by being brought into heat. Simply 
potted, kept in frames for a time, and then 
stood out-of-doors, Galtonias will render a good 
account of themselves. They may be raised 
from seed, but, the process is a long one, and 
as the bulbs are cheap it is scarcely worth 
while going to the trouble of getting seed.— 
WOODHASTWICK, 


Lantana delicatissima.- -This differs 
considerably in habit from most of the varieties 
of Lantana that get more popular year by 
year, as they are characterised by a dwarf 
style of growth and great profusion of bloom, 
the Verbena-like clusters of flowers being 
mostly some sbade of yellow, red, or white. 
The variety delicatissima, on the other hand, 
forms a loose-growing specimen, and the 
flowers are of a D cir phish ine tint. It is very 
pretty when the leading shoot is secured to an 
upright stick and the minor branches allowed 
to grow at will. In this way it is used asa 
dot plant in one of the beds in Hyde Park, 
and very noticeable it is in such a position. 
At Kew an allied kind, L. salviwfolia, is em- 
ployed as a pillar plant in No. 4 greenhouse, 
and so treated it is both pretty and uncom- 
mon, the long, ilexible shoots, which hang 
from their support in a graceful fashion, being 
freely dotted with flower clusters. The dwarfer 
kinds that are often used for bedding have 
done very well this summer, the hot weather 
being just suitable to them, as might only be 
expected, for in many parts of the tropies they 
are among the most troublesome of weeds. 
Apart from bedding, they form delightful 
little bushes in 5-inch or 6-inch pots for green- 


house decoration during the summer and early. 


autumn. They may be wintered in an ordi- 
nary greenhouse it kept fairly dry at the 
roots, and in spring start readily into growth 
somewhat after the manner of a Fuchsia. 
These young shoots make good cuttings, 
which in a gentle heat strike root without 
ditficulty.—X. 





ROOM AND WINDOW, 


WINDOW PLANTS. 


THERE are many people who are fond of flowers 
and yet have no gardens, or only an apology 
for a garden in a sort of yard behind the house. 
If the house happily possesses а good bay- 
window, it will afford ample opportunity for 
the owner, if really fond of gardening, to grow 
many favourite flowers which will give interest 
and pleasure all through the circling year. 
One great difficulty in growing window plants 
is the want of light; another is the dust in- 
separable from а sitting-room; and still 
another is the variable heat, as very probably 
the room may be left without a fire occasion- 
ally, or, if not this, the nights will be colder in 
proportion to the days than in а cool green- 
ouse. ‘All these things are against window 
plants. ^ Ancther difliculty arises from 








draught, for those who have any regard 
for their health know well that it is neces. 
sary to air sitting. rooms and bedrooms 
by throwing open the windows from time 
to time, or sometimes daily, to make the air 
fresh and good. Cottagers, as a rule, get over 
this difficulty by never opening the window in 
winter in which their favourite flowers are 
kept, and that is enough to make one hesitate 
in encouraging the growth of window-plants 
by the poor, for health is surely more impor. 
tint than growing plants for pleasure. But 
besides cottagers and those who have fairly 
good houses in town without a garden, there 
are invalids who often relieve the monotony of 
indoor life by tenderly watching their pet 
lants in the window. There may be a green. 
ouse or a vinery, or both, but the damp air of 
such places in the winter, and also perhaps 
their distance from the dwelling-house, may 
prevent the beauty of their winter flowers 
being enjoyed. Attention should be paid to 
find out and cultivate specially those plants 
which are most suitable for such a trying 
situation, and which will, at the same tir 
afford the most pleasure to the grower, 
course, 

Harpy Ferns AND Parws submit 
the peculiarities of the sitting-room, ' 
аге common window plants, and ате 
grown in rooms without a fire, such kinds, 
especially as varieties of Phcenix, Chamarops, 
and Corypha, and they do well under gui 
cireumstances if леду well attended 


























the matter of watering. , But Palms are; 
growers, and therefore are not so inte 7 
other plants which give more change“ 
variety. The very slowness of growth 
however, useful in one way, that it is a 
time before a Palm becomes too large fora 
in a room. It looks green and handsome, and 
its foliage is always elegant; it may, therefore, 
be considered almost essential to put & 
flowering plants which will require more 
and give more pleasure on that account. i 
graceful Palm, with its green fronds, will 
to show up the beauty of the flowers. 
thing may, to a certain extent, be вй 
Ferns. Butthen it is well known that 
not resist E paga well the pernicious: 
possibly cf gas, almost certainly of room 
with which they will have to contém 
sheltered in a Wardian-case the glass bea 
covered with the steam which arises from 0 
leaves, and it is almost impossible, therefore, 
to enjoy the beauty of the plants inside, wales 
the shapeof the case is so contrived bhata 
glass side large enough to give a view of fle 
whole of the interior be easily opened and shu 
In this way delicate Ferns and even 
might be grown as well as Selaginellas. 

Another plant specially suited for window 
work is the 

Ѕслквокосси LILY (Vallota purpurea). It 
is true this bulb flowers only once a year—u 
autumn; but it is at all times a beautiful object 
The bulb stands more or less out of the ground, 
and the leaves, as in almost all liliaceous 
plants, are graceful, so as to make this Lily 
always a pleasing object the whole year round. 
It seems to do better іп a window than аш} 
where else, when once the right mode of treit 
ment has been found out, Few Amar yllidsue 
more beautiful; but its chief characteristic ё 
a window plant is that it keeps its [ОШ 
green and fresh all the year round. Crocuses 
are not to be recommended as window flowers: 
but Snow drops bear such a mode of treatment 
much better, and Tournesol Tulips will make 
the window bright for a while in early ve 
Hyacinths are amongst the sweetest and is! 
and most popular of window flowers in spring: 
but one rarely sees the Roman Hyacinth ю 

rown. And yet what is more delightful a 
reri Rug c than a good potíul of Roman 
Hyacinths bearing a number of their sweet and 
delicate white flowers ? 

А common wild yellow Primrose, well sur 
rounded by good Moss, in a saucer, is а beaati- 
ful object in early spring, and also a constant 
reminder that bright days are near at hand. 
It will grow well and do well for some time 1? 
captivity. Nice young plants of Forgetme 
not can also be made showy, with their cheery: 
looking blue flowers for a while. Such plants 
can be thrown away when done with to make 
room for other and more lasting plants a8 the 
year goes on, 
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QUTDOOR PLANTS, 


WELL-SET STONES IN ROCK GARDEN. 


` WuaT are generally called rockeries are not 
` only ugly but badly formed for the growth of 
plants” on them. With the stuck-up way of 
plaeing the stones with their sides exposed and 

` the rocks stuck close together there is no room 


to group or mass plants, and the great advantage | 


tothe plants of being able to root under the 


rocks is lost. No such thing is ever seen in | 


: Nature as a lot of stones stuck on end like a 
` collection of milestones. We are happy in 
` being able to give an example of a better wa 
` of ing rocks. It will seen how muc 
better for the plants to be in such conditions 
with the roots between and under these good 
“stones, and the stones themselves look all the 


``- better and offer their broader sides to plants | 


á 
+ 


| 
| 
| : 


ü 
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| gathered from the best named sorts. It is also 
possible to obtain seed that has been saved 
rom reliable sorts of distinct colours, so that 
Tufted Pansies of white, blue, yellow, purple, 
and other shades of colour, besides the bordered 
and fancy sorts, may be raised in large numbers 
quite easily, and these of a colour to suit the 
needs or requirements of each garden. 
Infinitely more pleasure can be derived from 
seed that has Deon saved from one’s own 


| 
| 


rought about by careful hybridisation. 
Specially-fertilised seed has an interest for the 
Viola raiser that only those who have made the 
experiment can fully appreciate. 
about this work of cross-fertilisation with a 
certain object in view. It may be to obtain 
, larger and better flowers of 
, improve the habit of existing kinds. 





There is 
also their free-flowering character to consider, 


Well-placed stones in rock garden at Friar Park. 


and soil. Gentian and alpine shrubs, and the 
rare and beautiful things of the mountains, 
thrive in such positions, and in the hollows 
of such rocks even little Houseleeks will thrive 
without soil, although that is not shown in 
our illustration. Mosses and Lichens will, of 
course, collect in time and add to the good 
effect. 





SOWING SEED OF THE TUFTED 
PANSIES. 


No better time than the present could be 
chosen in which to make a sowing of Tufted 
Pansy-seed. Good seed is a matter of first 
importance. There was a time when it was not 
yossible to procure really good seed. Times 
have changed, however. More than one Viola 
specialist takes considerable pains in seed 
saving, and, as a conscquencee, it is now possible 
to obtain from the leading groweis seed that 
bas been carefully fertilised, or else that 


ра, more especially when this has been | 


One sets | 


, Sieve the heap of compost is thoroughly 


well mixed, and, when available, a sma 

quantity of material from the burned rub- 
bish heap is addcd. "This compost should be 
spread over the surface of the soil pre- 
viously dug over, and prepared as suggested 
earlier in these notes. Thereshould be a layer 
| of quite 2 inches to 3 inches of the compost, 
and this, too, should be made quite level on the 
surface. With a fine-rosed can the seed-bed 
should be given a thorough watering, this 
being carried out some hours before the seed 
sowing is to take place. In this way the soil 
| becomes thoroughly moistened, and is in 
splendid condition tor sowing. Sow the seed 
in rows rather than broadcast. The advantage 





ood form, or to | 





‘as well as the perpetuation of a good constitu- | 


| tion. Not the least important consideration is 
‘the question of colour. Good and distinct 
| colours are the essentials in a Tufted Pansy, 
flowers of sportive and uncertain character 
, being unsatisfactory. There is also the ques- 
| tion of encouraging the raising of varieties that 
| carry their flowers well above the foliage, and 
these borne on a stout, erect footstalk. 
No delay should take place if the resulting 
| plants are expected to flower in the late spring 
of next year. Make up a seed-bed outdoors in 
a position where partial shade can be obtained. 
‚ A cold-frame is not really necessary. The soil 
should be dug over and well broken up, und 
| after being raked over should be made perfectly 
level on the surface. Specially prepared soil 
should then be sifted, using a sieve with a 
rather fine mesh (half-inch will answér very 
well). Loam, leaf-mould, and coarse silver- 
sand or clean road grit in equal quantities are 
very useful. When passed through the 








of the former method is that weeds may 
kept under, and the aération of the soil carried 
, out. А very shallow drill is all that is neces- 
| sary, and if the soil be raked back over the 
rows, just covering the seeds, all will be 
well. In gardens where semi-shaded 
positions cannot be found, a rough 
wooden framework may be erected or a 
cold-frame be used. Prepare the soil in 
just the same way in these instances as 
that recoinmended. for the seed-bed out- 
doors. In this case, however, a frame- 
light should be drawn over the frame, 
taking care to leave plenty of air on. 
This may be accomplished either by 
tilting the frame-light or by placing 
wooden blocks both at the top and 
bottom. Cover the glass with tiffany, 
newspaper, or any other material during 
the daytime, removing these in the late 
afternoon or early evening, and also 
removing the frame-lights, that the 
young seedlings may obtain the benefit 
of the cooler and moister atmospheric 
conditions prevailing during the night 
and early morning. Prick off the seed- 
lings when the third leaf is formed, and 
plant out in October. 
D. B. CRANE. 





MIXED BEDS. 

Now that mixtures of every conceivable 
kind are so much in vogue in summer 
flower beds, it may not out of place 
at this season to offera few remarks on 
the best styles of planting with the view 
to the propagation of those things likely 
to be required for another season. À 
point in connection with such mixtures 
that is often overlooked is the advisa- 
bility of making them as natural as 
sible, and one can in this take a lesson 
rom Nature both in the contrasts of 

colour and in the manner of distribution. 
Want of harmony in the association of, 
colour is very seldom, if ever, to be 
found naturally. From the early masses 
of Primrose and Daffodil with their 
grassy carpet, the blue of the Violet and 
the wild Hyacinth respectively, with 
Wood Anemones and huge clumps of 
wild Parsley down to the present time, 
when the widely-stretching carpet of 
Heath is dotted here and there with 
irregular masses of Bracken just putting 
cn its golden tinge, the contrasts 
one sees are always perfect, and the 
distribution of the different subjects 
in their relationship to one another 
invariably quite in keeping with the true 
shadings. There are two or three distinct 
forms of flower garden planting in con- 
nection with the above subject that ше 
hardly to be recommended ; first, the ey 

regular, that is, taking scarlet-crimson or pin 
shades in Pelargoniums or Begonias, and 
lanting them alternately with Koniga, Gnap- 
valium, or variegated Pelargoniums, as the 
height may be required. The contrast in 
colour in such arrangements may be pleasing 
enough, but the style of planting is patchy 
and artificial ; not at all, to follow the thought 
raised earlier in these notes, like the happy 
mixtures of Nature. Again, a combination of 
plants of formal habit is not advisable, no 


matter whether the plants are large or 
small. I saw an instance of this the 
other day in which bold clumps of 


Echeveria glauca had been used to relieve 
Cannell’s dwarf Ageratum. All the flowers 
had been removed from the Echeveria and 
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the beds were flat and formal. I could not 
help thinking that if the flowers had been left 
they would have shown to greater advantage 
against the Ageratum, and given just that bit 
of graceful inequality that is one of the best 
features in summer ding. The same stiff- 
ness on a larger scale is painfully evident in 
the association of Aster bessarabicus or A. acris 
with Desgrange Chrysanthemum. Here, again, 
the contrast in colour is pleasing enough, but 
the bed as a whole has a table-like formality. 
Contrast such a bed with one in which bold 
clumps of scarlet Lobelia are springing from a 
carpet of either Pinks or a good white- flowered 
Tufted Pansy, and the advantage in effect is 
altogether on the side of the last named. 
Seedling plants of Pentstemon gloxinioides 
relieved by Acacia lophantha are looking 
remarkably well, and this mixture may be 
recommended for large beds. Pentstemons 
and Antirrhinums do well with Tufted Pansies, 
and the larger plants can be planted in large 
or small clumps, as the size of the bed requires. 
A chief point in the planting of mixed beds, 
whether the materials used are only hardy 
plants or with other things used in connection 
with them, is to avoid the employment of any- 
thing that is not seen to advantage in company, 
but is much better alone. Beds that are a 
veritable ‘olla podrida” of all the odds and 
ends are never satisfactory. Most of the above 
remarks are quite as applicable to carpet 
bedding. Although this is gradually dying 
out, there are still places where a few beds are 
annually required. There is a wonderful differ- 
ence displayed in such planting, and it is 
hardly too much to say that if the work in this 
direction had always been performed in good 
taste the objection to this particular style of 
flower gardening would hardly have been so 
violent. The objectionable features were the 
various little mounds built up in different 
forms, the plastered sides, and the intricate 
апа formal patterns, the latter severely 
regular, like the squares of a chess-board, and 
the former often so very minute that the 
proper development of individual varieties was 
quite impossible, There is a wide difference 
between this style of planting and the more 
natural style that provides а broad carpet of 
the best dwarf plants in variety, to be in their 
turn thinly planted with some nicely contrast- 
ing subjects of taller growth, either single or in 
small, graceful patterns, as the size of the bed 
may require. 


ANTHERICUMS. 


THE several species of which this genus is com- 
posed are very beautiful, and therefore deserve 
a place іп all good collections of herbaceous 
plants. In those instances where they are 
grown, too frequently these graceful plants are 
only represented by isolated and solitary 
examples, and such as these convey very inade- 
quately any idea of the charm which they 
possess when planted in large groups. What 
these plants most thoroughly enjoy and what 
they shoüld receive from all who would grow 
them to рея is a good depth of rich 
loamy soil, rather sandy. Always plant them 
in à spot where they may remain to become 
established, for few plants are more impatient 
of frequent interference than these. But where 
allowed a few years to establish themselves 
fully they provide a most pleasing feature. 
One little item, though a very important one, 
concerning Anthericums is that they should 
always be planted or transplanted while 
dormant, and where this operation is deferred 
till growth has commenced, it can scarcely 
be completed without loss of the central 
crown or growth. It is also a good plan, 
having dug the ground to a depth of 2 feet 
or more and thoroughly enriched it with 
manure, to remove some 4 inches of the sur- 
face soil, so as to admit of the roots being 
laid out in their natural manner of growth, 
instead of being huddled together in a small 
hole. Place the crowns about 9 inches apart 
each way, or nearer if the desire is for im- 
mediate effect, and then sprinkle half an inch 
of silver-sand in and among their roots prior to 
returning the surface soil. Thus planted, they 
will be safe for a dozen years or more, and 
annually constitute one ot the most beautiful 
objects in the garden. But instead of allow- 
ing them to remain so long undisturbed, it 
may be desired to establish other groups in 


different spots in the garden, and for this 
purpose it will be necessary to lift and divide 
the original group. When the plants are lifted 
after having remained a few years in one spot, 
it will be seen when all the soil is removed that 
some kinds, particularly A. Liliastrum and A. L. 
majus, have a peculiar way of multiplication, 
and of heaping and clinging to each other, 
caused, in reality, by the roots taking a horizon- 
tal course and becoming entangled with each 
other. There will be many crowns, all of which 
will prove intact with roots if all the soil be 
washed away in water, thus leaving them bare. 
When free irom all soil the plants are easily 
disentangled with the finger and thumb and 
an occasional shaking, a very simple and 
easy way, and when carefully done hardly a 
root will be lost. Оп the other hand, the 
knife should never be used in dividing these 
plants; indeed, it can never be used in the 
ease of established pieces without much sacri- 
fice. Another 

МОРЕ. ОЕ INCREASE is by seeds, which may be 
sown when ripe or kept till the winter ensuing 
in some cool, dry place. Well ripened seeds 
germinate quite freely, but are very slow. 
Sowing the seeds directly they are gathered 
does not forward their germination in the 
slightest degree; therefore, they may be 
kept and sown at leisure during autumn or 
winter. Owing to their slow germination, 
therefore, it is not safe to discard boxes or pans 
of seeds of such things under two years, though, 
as a rule, they show freely through the soil in 
about eighteen months. For these reasons it 
is always best when the seeds are sown to cover 
them with a board or slate, anything, in fact, 
that will tend to keep the soil uniformly moist 
over along period, and at the same time pre- 
vent weeds springing up and likewise check 
interference by birds or other intruders. Such 
a covering, too, dispenses with frequent water- 
ing, by which means the seeds are often laid 
bare, а decided drawback with choice or rare 
species, and where only thinly covered with 
soil. As with established plants so with the 
young seedlings — always transplant them 
when they are dormant, but in the case of 
these Anthericums they will not need trans- 
planting till a full year's growth has been 
completed. 

The kinds in general cultivation are not 
numerous, and the best and most decorative of 
these are A. Liliastrum (the St. Bruno's Lily), 
A. Liliastrum majus, a giant form of the pre- 
ceding. This is by far the most beautiful of 
all, and a plant which should figure in quan- 
tity in every garden, the fine spikes of snowy 
bell-shaped blossoms being exquisite in the 
extreme. These two may easily be distin- 
guished by the clear white fleshy roots, which 
are somewhat brittle. A. Liliago (the St. 
Bernard's Lily) is а very pretty graceful spe- 
cies, and assumes a more clustered habit of 
growth, from which issue many flower-spikes 
and abundance of starry blossoms of the purest 
white. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gladioli from Langport. — We are 
reminded of the fine effect in the garden pro- 
duced by the Gladiolus by a box of spikes from 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, who have long been 
known as successful growers and exhibitors. 
This year they have shown them earlier, and, 
we think, finer than we ever recollect. "This 
was very marked at the two recent meetings in 
the new Horticultural Hall, where, owing to the 
excellent light, the flowers could be seen to the 
best advantage. The blooms which we received 
were, at the bottom of the spike, fully open, 
with towards the top unopened buds. These 
we put into water in à warm room, and every 
bloom to the tip of the spike opened fully. 
Among the varieties we received we may note 
the following: Ambush II., crimson-maroon, a 
lovely flower; Mrs. J. rang, orange-cerise, 
flaked with crimson; Rock Sand, bright 
crimson, with distinct stripe ; Simony, purple, 
flaked carmine; Prince of Orange, yellow, 
flaked rose, and with an orange centre; and 
Col. Morgan, flesh flaked, striped violet. 

Campanula persicifolia.—Nothing is 
more beautiful during early summer in the 
hardy plang beds or borders than fine groups of 
this. To see itat its best it is desirable that 
it should be grown in patches from 2 feet to 


5 feet across. In this way it makes a striking 
feature. I have always had the best results 
from eine the roots every two years, and 
in poor soil I prefer doing it every year, | 
have found the best time to do this is at the 
close of the summer, choosing a moist time, 
The strongest growths, which are usually on 
the outside, are taken off with as much root a 
possible and planted in fresh soil By the 
winter they have rooted well, and throw üp 
strong spikes the next season. When. the 
plants are left for several years undi 
they are prone to get weak, producing.abor; 
spikes and blooms, In growing the doubly 
white many make an error in cutting: 1 
the flower-stems too early, as эл у 
roots have produced but very few. yon 
growths and have many leaves on thé flow. 
stems. For effect I prefer the single wh; 
and blue, but well-grown plants of the double 
forms are very handsome. The cottagers grov 
the double form well in our villages. Thee 
Campanulas are lovely for filling glasses, аз 
they last long in water.— DonsET. 


The Silvery Hawkweed (Hieraciun · 


villosum).—Although not, as a whole, among 
the choicest of our garden plants, thé Hav 
weeds are too much despised by thosé-who 
cultivate hardy flowers. Many are céftainly 
weedy, and are unworthy of cultivation nos 
that we have so many really good planta, bet 
there are а few which deserve consideration 
and which should not be overlooked in ou 
gardens. Perhaps the best of the few oms 
mental species is Н. villosum, a really hasi 
some plant, with beautiful white woolly leave, 
so silvery in their whiteness that I hwe 
ventured to apply to the plant the name of the 
“ Silvery Hiwkweed " as a suitable опе, It is 
now a good many years since I made the 
acquaintance of this Hawk weed in the garden 


1 


— m 





-e 


of an amateur, who had an excellent collection, .. 


chosen with much care, and I have not as ус 
seen one more pleasing or more suitable for 
representing the best of the genus. The leave 
are large and ornamental, while the flower, 
which are on stems about a foot high, are ds 
good size and of a clear yellow. They at 
larger than those of the old Н. aurantiscum 
(the Orange Hawkweed), known in some dis 
tricts as ** Grim the Collier." So far as I have 
seen in my own and other gardens, H. villosum 
has not the spreading tendency at the ro, 
which is a great fault of H. aurantiacum. li 
likes a sunny position and a dryish soil. It is 
hardy, as a rule, but may be lost if it receives 
too much wet in winter. It seems to be rather 
widespread on the continent. — S. ARNOT, 
Carsethorn, N.B. 


Screens in the garden.— For thesi 
of privacy in one's own garden it is sometimes 
found necessary to make fences, or to ратии 
off some part of the garden, and it is then when 
the value of climbing plants is most арр 
ciated. As regards outside, there are, 1 /* 
well known, many plants of exceptional beauty 
both for flowers and foliage, from the sel 
clinging Ampelopsis, the leaves of which on 
many a wall are now, by their heightened 
colour, giving indications of the autumn, tothe 
fiery blossoms of Tropzolum speciosum, or tho 
profuse-blooming Clematises, that in the 
selves provide us with many charmig 
varieties. Other subjects, like the swe 
scented Jasmine or the Honeysuckle, vi! 
suggest themselves to those who love fragrast- 
flowering climbers, or some of the quick-gow- 
ing Roses, like Dundee Rambler or Pauls 
Carmine Pillar. Some of the hardy Passifloras 
like P. caerulea, make a thick screen within 8 
short n, as does also the common Hop— 
W. F. D. 


Wall gardening.—Wall gardening ™Y 
be divided into two distinct classes, 
wall- grown plants—i.e., plants cultivat 
amongst the crevices of the stones that form 
the wall—and creeping and climbing subjects, 
that are planted in a border and are trame) 
and encouraged to cover the wall, the latter 
method, owing to the construction of mos 
walls, being the most popular. In the country, 
where various methods are employed of putting 
up walls, rough stones, flints, clods of pêa 
and pieces of turf enter into the arrangement’ 
These are the walls that may be made to 100 
very inviting in many seasons of the year, rc 
walls of “living green” if nothing else 
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Where such things as trailing Campanulas, 
Creeping Jenny, Snapdragons, Foxgloves, 
Saxifrages, and Aubrietias are planted there 
is always something of interest for some 
months in the year at least. One of the 


prettiest spring displays I ever saw was on a 





A Tree Peony in the garden at Babworth Rectory, 


wall formed of turf clods and pieces of | 
stone, and it was covered with Srowdrops and | 
Scillas, peeping out among Ivy that had been 
brought from a wood.—W. D. 

Sweet Peas failing.—In reply to your 


| 
and then when they bloom what is more pro- 
fuse or half so sweet? "There are Forget-me- 
Nots in charming varieties that in some half- | 
shaded positions are very pretty when in 
bloom. There are Violas in sweetest of colour 
that for months at a time are masses of bloom, 
bright yellows, dark pur- 
ples, purest whites, others 
flecked and striped in a 
charming way, others of 
brightest blue, outstrip- 
ping even Lobelias in the 
ensity of tint, plants 
that give one scarcely any 
trouble, and that only 
need cutting back each 
year. And then I think 
we cannot forget things 
that are specially valuable 
in the spring---Aubrietias, 
yellow Alyssum, Scillas, 
Chionodoxis, — Crocuses, 
and, later, dwarf Cam- 
pinulas and Iceland Pop- 
pies. I sometimes wonder 
whether Daisies will ever 
take their place again to 
the same extent as for- 
merly as edging plants. — 
TOWNSMAN. | 
Notes on Violets.— : 
Those who have had under | 
their care during the past : 
summer Violets intended ' 
for winter blooming, will , 
soon have to be makin 

` preparations for them, and | 

a bed of good loim, with which have been | 
incorporated some leaf-mould and rotted | 
manure, should be got ready. After making | 





Retford, Notts. 


the open ground with plenty of soi to each 


have been shifted to frames that failures occur, 


| and frequently through no other reason than 


insufficient ventilation. When established, 
Violets generally benefit by stimulants, and 
from a cut flower point of view they are one of 
the best paying crops. Some sorts are more 
remunerative than others; some, again, will 
crop well up to Christmas and then slacken off 
for a time, only to begin blooming again in the 
first days of spring. Such sorts as Marie 
Louise, Comte de Brazza, Neapolitan, and 
Princess of Wales are well worth growing, and 
give a good return for frame room.—W. D. 


TREE P.EONIES (PÆONIA MOUTAN). 


А мохе the deciduous sub-shrubs flowering іп 
the early summer none perhaps provide the 
arden with so much beauty in colour and 
orm as the many fine varieties of the Moutan 
Peony. Slow in growth, equally slow in deve- 
loping to a lirge size, and impatient of fre- 
quent removal, it is important at the outset 
that: a suitable position should be chosen. 
Kegarded alone, the plants, so far as winter 
frost is concerned, are absolutely hardy ; their 
weak point is due to the early developing of 
the leaf growth and flower-buds in sprin 
before the last of the biting frosts of this perioc 
have been experienced. By way of protection 
the plants in many gardens are matted or 
otherwise covered up, a somewhat dangerous 
proceeding, particularly in those instances 
where a heavy covering is employed. Sucha 
covering produces weakness rather and a 
tender growth more generally susceptible to 
these trying and often disastrous frosts of 
spring. А better way uf dealing with these 
handsome subjects, and one calculated to 
reduce to a minimum the loss of bloom from 


| this firm, the plants should be dug up from | frost, is to secure in the first place a position 


preferably with a western exposure. In such 


kind enquiries on above in your issue of 30th | clump, and planted at least 7 inches or 8inches | a place, while the cold may be as great and the 


ult , my soil is g 
lying, with cold clay subsoil. It 
has always been well trenched or 
deeply dug, and well manured. 
Two years ago, as the Sweet Peas 
were damping very badly, I gave 
them а good sprinkling of guano, 
and well watered it in, and, 
though the plants grew from 
10 feet to 12 feet high, and strong 
in proportion, I never got а bloom, 
as every bud damped off. This 
year I gave no manure, but 
planted them where it was well 
manured for Cauliflower last year, 
and raised the ground 9 inches 
above the level, so that they 
might be drier. І am now glad 
to tell you that they have com- 
pletely recovered, flowering 
splendidly, and I get any amount 
of bloom. I am, therefore, 
strongly of opinion that cold and 
wet are the causes of failure, as 
the fault was common in this dis- 
trict last two years.—J. W. С, 
All-the-year-round edg- 
ings, — Edgings of some kind 
seem almost indispensable in a 
flower-border, and it is generally 
conceded that they should be 
dwarf as well as attractive. That 
û deal of unnecessary trouble and 
expense is undertaken every year 
must be patent to readers, and a 
question which often occurs to 
me із whether flower-beds and 
borders could not be just as well 
served by planting subjects of a 
lasting character instead of those 
that require renewing year by 
year, particularly where nearly 
ul the bedding plants have to be 
purchased. I have come to the 
conclusion that in many gardens 
hardy plants would answer the 
Same purpose. Let me instance 
а few : Common Thrift (Armeria 


ood, heavy loam, but very low- | apart. If possible, the bed should be a raised | frost as severe, the danger from frost will be 





А single-flowered Tree Peony. From a photograph sent by Jas. E. Tyler. 


vulgaris) is compact, never fails to bloom one, andit will be all the better if it is situated | greatly minimised by the more uniform condi- 


well ; Cineraria maritima is noted for its silver 
foliage, and, although it will flower if allowed, 


‚ under a wall having a south FN 
d 


ing out the clumps they shou 


In plant- | tions, together wit | } 
have copious morning sun upon the plants while the frost is 


the absence of early 


it should not be permitted, as the foliage is | supplies of water, and the frame-lights need | still upon them. Biting wind in the spring- 


the greater attraction. 


White Pinks make a | not be put on until the weather warrants it; | time is also detrimental, and a bed ролы 


capital edging, the foliage is always neat, and , too often it is forgotten that Violets are hardy | shelter from both causes may usually be foun 


the plants can easily be kept within bounds, | 


and dislike coddling. 


It is often after they in most gardens. 


Another important item is 
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soil. Good loam, with the best leaf-soil and 
plenty of decayed manure, with grit and old 
mortar, will make a suitable mixture. In the 
case of cold clay soils 2 special bed with ample 
drainage must be provided. In a well-prepared 
bed tl.e soil should not be raised into a mound 
— the worst form of bed for good plant culture. 

Once well planted, these Peeonies may remain 
for a score of years without disturbance, re- 
quiring but little attention in manuring and 
watering. The best time for planting, unless 
the plants are well established in pots, which 
is not usual, is September and early October, 
the former preferred. At the present time 
there are single, semi-double, and double 
forms. Some of the semi double kinds are 
exceedingly beautiful in the rich, satin-like 
lustre of the widely-spreading petals of flesh- 
pink, white, and other shades. Some flowers 
are heavily stained with colour at the base of 
the segments, others are self-coloured. An 
excellent flowering group in the accompanying 
illustration conveys a good idea of the plant 
when fully established in the garden. 


FERNS. 


VARIEGATION IN FERNS. 


Tie natural green colour of Ferns, although 
very beautiful, presents a very sombre appear- 
ance unless associated with a little colour; 
therefore, the variegated and tinted varieties 
should be cultivated as much as possible. The 
following are among the best variegated 
kinds :-— 

Preris Victorr¥.—This grown on reely 
-makes a splendid plant for decoration. I 
should not recommend potting into larger 
than 5-inch pots, but where a larger mass is 
required several plants may be put together 
into a large pan. The clear white linear mark- 
ings through the pinn are much more distinct 
than in any other variegated Fern.  Spores 
аге produced in great profusion and they ger- 
minate as freely as any of the Pteris serrulata 
type. Young plants are a little slow, perhaps, 
but when they once get a good start they soon 
make nice plants. This Fern succeeds best 
where potted in a light loamy compost ; plenty 
of drainage should be used and care should 
be taken not to over-water the plants, espe- 
cially when first potted on. An intermediate 
temperature, with sufficient ventilation to pre- 
vent damp settling on the fronds, will ensure 
the fronds keeping а bright, fresh appearance. 
Seedlings vary somewhat in character, and 
where a large number of seedlings is raised, 
the most distinct should be selected for 
growing on. 

PTERIS TRICOLOR.— This is the most beautiful 
of all the variegated Ferns, yet we rarely meet 
with it in good condition. It is undoubtedly 
more diflicult to manage than most of the 
Pterises, yet with a little care plants may be 
grown on to а good size and kept in character. 
Change of temperature and damp on the 
fronds are great drawbacks. A little moisture 
on the fronds will do no harm unless the tem- 

yerabure falls low or the sun strikes them 

fore they are dry; either will cause the 
fronds to become discoloured. The fronds not 
being produced so freely as in most of the 
Pterises, it is of the greatest importance to 
preserve every one until natural decay takes 
Ласе. The best way to treat this beautiful 
егп is to pot it in a good porous compost, 
consisting of rough fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat, with a good sprinkling of sharp sand, 
Plenty of drainage should be used and care 
taken not to over-pot. In repotting, only one 
siz3 larger pot should be used. Repotting 
from time to time is beneficial, but in case of 
plants not being healthy, it will be better to 
reduce the balls and pot back into the same 
size again, taking care to keep the crowns of 
the plants well down. This Fern succeeds 
best when kept well up to the light in a 
moderate stove temperature. А regular tem- 
perature is more desirable than excessive heat. 

PTERIS CRETICA ALBO - LINEATA, — When 
grown on freely the basal fronds entirely cover 
the pots, and by the time the first fertile fronds 
(which are thrown up well above the barren 
ones) are well developed fine plants are formed. 
It is one of the best, Ferns for house decoration. 
The fronds, being of good substance, will stand 
а dry atmosphere even better than those of the 


ordinary green form of cretica, which is now 
such a general favourite, It must be remem- 
bered that for Ferns to stand well they must be 
well exposed to the light whilethey are making 
thcir growth, and not kept too close. Plenty 
of room, light, and air will ensure good growth 
and symmetrical plants, 

PTERIS ARGYREA.— This well known favour- 
ite, though a little tender, is a grand Fern for 
decoration. It requires a little more warmth 
than some during the winter, but during the 
summer the cooler it can be kept the better. 
Some of the best plants I have seen of this 
useful Pteris have been grown in cold pits, and 
have made shorter and more stocky growths 
than those grown in heat. Although it will do 
well until late in the autumn without warmth, 
it must not be exposed to very much cold or 
the fronds will be discoloured. 

PTERIS NEMORALIS VARIEGATA.—This is a 
very distinct Fern. The linear variegation is 
somewhat after that of P. argyrea, but the 
young fronds have a distinct rosy tint. The 
plant is also of a more compact habit, and the 
marginal or green portion of the fronds has a 
glaucous shade. 

LASTREA ARISTATA VARIEGATA. —This should 
be included among the best variegated Ferns. 
Seedlings are a little slow at first. The bright 
fresh green with a distinct linear marking of 
yellowish white through the fronds makes them 
very effective. It is also one of the best to 
stand, the fronds being of a uliarly hard 
texture. This is a cool-house Fern, but while 
plants are making growth they will develop 
larger fronds if grown in a warm and rather 
moist atmosphere. It succeeds best in a good 
loamy compost, and will stand more hardship 
than most Ferns. 

Among hardy Ferns the only distinct varie- 
gated form which I am acquainted with is 

ATHYRIUM GORRINGIANUM PICTUM.—In this 
the variegation is almost as distinctas in Pteris 
tricolor. Grown under glass it makes a very 
pretty plant, and should be found in all collec- 
tions of hardy Ferns. It may also be recom- 
mended for decoration during the early part of 
the summer, for when the new fronds are first 
developed their colour is very bright. Being 
deciduous, it is only during the summer that 
its beauty is seen, and when grown in pots it 
must be kept quite free from Feat and not too 
dry during the winter. A. 


VEGETABLES. 


WINTER ONIONS. 


I HAVE seen a good deal of the Onion fungus 
on breadths of bulbs this year, in spite of the 
warmth and drought that have prevailed. 
Its worst effects have been seen on the autumn 
sown breadths, and especially on the soft 
Tripolis and Roccas. .On the other hand, 
god plants of Ailsa Craig, A 1, Maincrop, or 
xcelsior, and similar hardier varieties, have 
been quite free. It is important, therefore, 
that those who purpose making sowings of 
Onion seed before the present month is out 
should be advised that the Tripoli section 
seems to be less capable of resisting attacks 
of the fungus than varieties of the ordinary 
section are. Beyond that there is the undoubted 
fact that the latter varieties not only give from 
autumn sowings zs fine bulbs as do the 
Tripolis, but they are, when ripe, much better 
keepers. Probab¥y, were it more generally 
the practice to make sowings of Onion-seed in 
gentle warmth under glass in Jamisry, puttin 
out the plants when quite strong, thinly nl 
on to good soil, in April, as is now so often 
done, that less regard would be shown to out- 
door August sowings. Still, these latter give 
little trouble oncethe sowing is properly made, 
and, as a rule, growth is even and good. If 
plants be carefally lifted and dibbled out 


on to fresh and rich soil in April, finer bulbs are: 


obtained than are found where the plants are 
merely well thinned, but are not transplanted. 

In cold districts autumn sowings should be 
made not later than the 15th of August, but in 
southern localities from the 20th to the 25th ia 
an excellent time. Still, much must depend 
on the soil, as on poor ground growth is slow. 
Rows should be 12 inches apart, be drawn 
shallow, and the seed be sown thinly. As a 
rule, seed is sown far too thickly, leading to 


waste, to labour in thinning, 
the plants whilst still young. 
In very few directions has effort been made 
to check the operation of the Onion-fungns, 
There seems to be amongst growers largely a 
species of fatalism, or a feeling that it is use. 
less to do anything to check the attack. Tiy 
a solution of sulphate of copper and lime, made 
аз is advised for Potatoes, to check the action 
of the disease, and to it add a good proportion 
of treacle to render the solution sticky. The 
Onion, unlike so many ordinary plants, has 
tubular leafage, which stands erect and, asa 
consequence, does not hold the Bordeaux solu. 
tion when sprayed on to it very readily. For 
that reason plenty of treacle and soft soap—sa 
2 ]b. of either—should be mixed with a solution 
made from half-a-pound each of the copper and 
the lime, 10 gallons of water being the proper 
proportion. A. D. 


and weakening 





SPINACH. 

Tr is a good plan to sow early in Septembera 
pon breadth of Spinach, which will come in 
or the spring pickings earlier than any sown 
on the warm borders early in the year. By 
choosing and preparing now some ground that 
will not be wanted for a succeeding crop until 
late next spring, we can leave the wall m 
for the many other things which require such 
positions, and still get a supply of Spinach 
that will come in as a good succession to the 
August-sown crop, which will by that time, if 
the demand has been constant, be getting pas. 
We prefer Spinach to follow some crop іх 
which the ground was well manured, as the 
young plants come best through the winter on 
ground that has not been recently manured, 
and as this is something in the nature ofa 
catch crop to fill a ible gap, we do not look 
for the very large fleshy leaves which are pro- 
duced at other seasons, and are content if thow 
produced are of fair size and good colour. We 
advise that a light dressing of well pulverisei 
gas-lime be given, and that where soil is heavy 
and the situation low, ridged beds be formed. 
Where Onions or Strawberries have been the 
p occupants of the ground, they vill 

ave left the surface.too hard for Spinach to 
follow without some breaking up, and а good 
plan is to mark out the site of each. bed, then 
to break the surface with a fork to a depth df 
about 6 inches. Strew over this a sprinkling 
of the gas-lime, and then throw the soil from 
the alleys on to the surface, making the alleys 
more or less deep, according to the nature of 
the soil and ition of the plot. Drills are 
then drawn, the aasi sown, covered, and again 
a sprinkling of lime is given. Where this 
sowing follows Potatoes or any crop which has 
had to be dug out of the ground, no further 
digging will be necessary, a fairly firm root-run 
being best suited to growth of a hardy nature 


CABBAGES FOR EARLY SPRING. 
«А, D.'s" remarks are opportune re “ Large" 
Small Cabbages," in your issue for July rd, 
as the time is now with us to sow the seed; 
indeed, my first batch will be through the soil 
ere these notes appear in print. I usually sow 
on or about the 27th of July, and it is very rare 
I have much to complain of about the planti 
prematurely rushing into flower. Unless a goo 
soaking of rain comes, the ground must be well 
saturated, which is best done by using а small 
water-can after the drills have been taken out, 
and sowing the seed about an hour after. lí 
branches or mats could be laid over the bed, 
quick germination would ensue. Let thedrills 
be 12 inches asunder and 1 inch deep, and, for 
preference, run north and south. When the 
seedlings appear, the shade must be immedi- 
ately removed and a little lime and soot dusted 
over them once a week, as well as a net put 
over the lines, or the birds will sometimes різу 
havoc with them. Should the drought continue, 
it would be well to keep the seedlings ер 
plied with water to promote quick grow 
and, as soon as fit бэ handle, carefully lilt 
and prick them out into nursery lines 4 inches 
to 6 inches apart in an open position, where 
they must not suffer a check írom drought. 
When planting time comes each plant wi!l lift 
with good fibrous rcots much in advance 0 
those standing crowded together in the seed 
bed. One fights a bit shy of recommending 
varieties. I have always found Ellam's Early, 
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end of June or till the middle of July escape 
attacks. Where it is proposed to sow spring 
Carrots it will be well to dig in a heavy 
dressing of soot in February. Sowings of seed 
should be made in April. Draw drills as for 
Peas, 3 inches deep, dust soot along them 
freely, and stir the soot into the soil with the 
aid of a small hoe. Then strew a little fine 
soil along the row, and mix with it, at the 
rate of a pint per bushel, some superphosphate 
orguano. 'Тһеп sow the seed, and just cover 
it up thinly. If the time be moist growth 
should be quick and rapid. If even then 

lants are seen to die off, soak 2 pecks of soot 
in 10 gallons of water, and with it water the 
rows. If these remedies be applied, no 
material harm should result from the maggot. ] 


Runner Beans v. hot weather.— 
Once again the influence of dry, parching 
weather has been shown in the Runner Beans 
which have made ample leafage, aburdant 
blossom, but few s. Rain showers are 
apparently potent factors in the production of 
Runner Beans in plenty. Last year proved 
this, for it will be remembered, especially by 
the market man, how low was the value com- 
pared with the abundance of his crops. When 
the weather continues dry from day to day, 
Beans repay an evening syringing with clear 
water. It has been often proved that this has 
made a vast difference in the supply. А 
marked gain in time of the first gathering this 
year came from a sowing made in pots and 
afterwards planted out. "This does not always 
follow, for spring frosts have to be reckoned 
with. 'The change from the tropical weather 
of July to the cooler, showery time in early 
August came just in time, and the Beans have 
been much benefited. —W. S. 


Saving Potatoes for seed. Iu a recent 
issue “А. D." gave some advice, re this impor- 
tant matter, pointing out the advisability of 
saving tubers from only the strongest and most 
healthy. Iam convinced this is of the utmost 
importance, and I am this season digging out 
of the early kinds every root that shows the 
least sign of curl in the leafage and those that 
have weak growth, sending such to the 
kitchen. In some sorts I have not more than 
a fourth that I can retain. „This especially 
applies to Sharpe's Victor and Improved Ash- 
leaf. No doubt this arises from growing them 
on the same soil for several years. Last year, 
when dug in the autumn, I resolved to try 
placing some tubers of four to five sorts where 
they would be cool and airy. These were 
allowed to remain till the last half of April 
before planting. I am delighted with the 
grand growth and fine crop from those du 
compared with the results from those that had 
sprouted. Avother point that conduces, I think, 
to the weakening of the stock is throwing all big 
and little together at lifting time.—J. C. 


Lettuces for autumn sowing.—If 
early Lettuces are to be had from the open 
border then it is of the utmost importance that 
nice healthy plants (not too large) must be 
found at tlie beginning of the winter. То 
make sure of this it is advisable that two sow- 
ings should be made—one during the last half 
of August, the other during the first fortnight 
iu September. By so doing, provision is made 
against a mild or cold winter. Should it bea 
cold one then the first sowing will be the best, 
and if mild the second sowing. I have 
observed for years that if the plants are too 
large they get coarse and perish. If they are 
healthy ud the soil is open and porous they 
seldom suffer. Some-think the situation must 
be a very sheltered one. This is a mistake. The 
chief thing is to see that the soil is in good 
heart, with a fine surface, and containing 
material to keep it open. Last autumn I made 
two sowings on a south border about the 
middle of September. When sowing winter 
Onions I put in a little Giant Dutch Lettuce 
seed with them. This was sown in the open 

arden, and from this sowing I had some of the 

t plants in the spring. From these autumn 
sowings I plant out in the autumn at different 
times, some under lights, others on warm, 
sheltered borders in January. The plants from 
the open borders were ready as soon as those 
rown under the hand-lights. Of the many kinds 
f find nothing better than Stanstead Park, 
Green Hammersmith, Giant Hardy Dutch, and 
Hicks’ Cos.—J. C. F, 


Sutton’s April, and Flower of Spring, give 
entire satisfaction, with a very small percentage 
“bolting.” A word on planting in September 
orearly October. It has long been a custom 
to let Cabbage follow Spring Onions, and a very 
suitable bed it makes, the ground being 
fairly rich, and, what, is more, firm. АП that 
is necessary is to clean the ground of any 
weeds, take out drills 4 inches to 6 inches 
deep, 15 inches apart, and set out the plants at 
the latter distance, lifting with a tork and 
planting with a trowel quite firmly, watering 
in if necessary. DEVONIAN, 





















NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Northern Star Potato.—Since writing 
my note on the above, my Northern Star 
Potatoes have fully borne out my expectation 
of only lasting a few years disease-proof. I 
find today (August 17th) that since the dry 
weather has gone and heavy rains have come, 
the stems have got the Potato blight—brown 
spots, with mildew on the under-side of the 
laves—very badly. Many gardeners have 
seen it and all pronounce it the genuine disease. 
Potato Klondyke has also got it badly. It 
seemed to set in all in one night, in patches, 
only at different parts of the plot, chiefly the 
most shady and damp.—E. Vokes, Kings- 
worthy. 

Foul Asparagus bed.—My Asparagus bed has 
become so full of Woodbine that it is impossible to master 
il. I see only one way to get rid of it—viz., lift the roots 
clean the ground thoroughly, and replant the whole bed 
with the lifted roots. Do I run the risk of injuring the 


roots во that I may find myself without a crop next year? 
—RIDUNA. 


[Without doubt, if you wish to have an 
entirely clean Asparagus bed, your best course 
will be to plant a new one on quite fresh, clean 

und, doing your hest to keep the present 
oul one as clean as you can until the new bed 
is strong enough to admit of stems being cut. 
That you can do by having the Bindweed kept 
pulled. or hoed as much as possible. If you 
lifted the roots of the present old plants you 
would, even with all possible care, so check 
them that growth afterwards would be weak. 
Still, further, it is doubtful whether, with any 
care, you could lift and replant them without 
taking some portions of the Bindweed roots with 
them. If you will have a strip of ground large 
enough for the purpose trenched 2 feet deep, 
and heavily manured during the winter, will 
then obtain two-year-old roots, and plant them 
properly in the spring, you should have good 
stems to cut іп two years. ] 

Sand and drought.—Hoping to improve a very 
dry soil, 1 took out one spit of the gravel soil, then put in 
manure, and clay gn top. The clay seems to contain less 
nutriment than the sand. Will anything grow well on it, 
or shall I dig in with it more manure, or some of the 
natural sand? The whole garden is raised 4 feet or 5 feet 
higher than the surrounding ground, and faced with stones 
to hold it up. Consequently, the water runs off and 
through the sand very quickly. I put clay, hoping it 
would help retain the moisture, but the substratum is 
sand, What can I grow bett under these trying con- 
ditions? Spring things do well, but later, the drought, 
even when fought with watering, is tremendous.— FAR 
Orr, British Columbia. 

[If the clay you added to your sandy soil had 
not been exposed to the air for some time, but 
was put on to the ground just as it is when 
fresh dug, it would not be fertile at once. You 
would do well to mix some sand with it to keep 
it porous, To withstand drought, the best 
жау to treat sandy soil, such as yours is, is to 
open trenches 2 feet deep and as wide, to put 
in and well mix layers of manure, clay, and 
sand, keeping the chief portion of the manure 
well down to encourage the roots to go deep. 
Then, in hot weather, put among the crops or 
between the rows a top-dressing of manure or 
long Grass that is not seeding, and thus pro- 
tect the surface-soil from the sun's rays. It is 
possible that the elevated position of your 
garden conduces to drought, but deep working 
and burying the manure well are the very best 
remedies. ] 


Carrots and maggot.—Could I be informed what 
шау be considered the best remedy for the Carrot 
Maggot? At a certain stage of their growth the plants 
turn yellow, and the roots gradually die. The attack is 
fometimes very rapid, the pianta growing vigorously a 
few days before. Can апуб ing be done in the way of 
checking the trouble by treating the soil before the 

Tote are sown ?—A. Z. 


[The maggot has been the cause of great 
trouble to Carrots this season. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to find that late sowings made 
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Conservatory.—Dead flowers and foliage 
should be removed at sight instead of waiting 
fora general clear-up, though rearrangement 
should have attention as often as possible, as 
the same plant in the same position becomcs 
wearisome. Insects should not give much 
trouble if the ventilation has been liberal and 
nothing permitted to suffer from want of water. 
The nights will be getting cooler now, and the 
ventilation may be reduced before evening, 
though the house should not be altogether 
closed. In dealing with lofty houscs our rule 
has been to close tbe side-lights at night, but 
leave the ridge-lights open from 4 inches to 
6 inches. The principal part of the watering 
should still be done between four and віх 
o'clock in the afternoon, but in bright weather 
it will be necessary to give a look round in the 
forenoon of every day. When many plants 
are in bloom it is diflicult to use the syringe 
without injuring the flowers, but, where 
possible, the sy прве should be used, especially 
among plants liable to be attacked by red- 
spider or thrips, The latter insects are partial 
to plants having smooth glossy foliage, where 
if permitted to remain they soon do a good deal 
of mischief. The sponge and a little soapy 
water should be always within reach in deal- 
ing with thrips. A few plants may still be 
brought in from the stove when in flower and 
be kept at а distance from open lights. 
Eucharis Lilies will keep in condition some 
time away from cold currents of air and lightly 
shaded from sunshine. Permanent shading 
will soon become an evil that should be gradu- | 
ally reduced. Zonal Pelargoniums intended for 
winter-fowcring may remain on the coal-ath 
bed with the flowers pickcd off till the 
beginning of September, but the watering 
should be in careful hands. Ап overwatere 
Zonal loses tone and cannot easily. be restored 
to health—in fact, when a mistake of this kind 
has been made, it is generally wiser, unless the 

lant is а very scarce variety, to throw it out. 
Where Zonals are grown specially for winter 
flowering there will be duplicates of all the 
best varieties—in fact, such kinds as Raspail 
Improved may with advantage be grown 
largely where bright flowers are wanted in 
winter. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is another 
plant that one never has too many of. The 
same may be said of Poinsettia pulcherrima, 
which is often better done when specialised. 
The carly-flowering Chrysanthemums will soon 
be in bud, and should bs helped with liquid- 
manure. 


Stove.—lIf possible, the inside of this house 
should be painted. Many people think if the 
outside is painted regularly the inside is not 
of so much consequence. This is a mistake, as, 
apart from its cleanliness and its help. in 
keeping down insects, a coat of paint prevents 
drip by keeping the roof in a sound state. Of 
course, the plants must be removed to 
another house whilst painting ie going on, 
though permanent hingê may be kept in if the 
lights are kept open till the smell of paint has 
passed off. Small but regular fires will be 
required now, asthe thermometer in an unheated 
house will fall at night to 55 degs. or even 
lower, and, though many plants which have 
completed their growth may take no harm, 
others which are growing or coming into flower 
will receive a check that may injure the 
flowers. With more night warmth will come 
the necessity for more moisture. 


Ferns under glass.— Fronds having ripe 
spores upon them may be taken any time and 
laid between sheets of paper to ripen. If left 
too long on the plants, the spores scatter and 
are very often lost. Where a house is given up 
to Ferns, if it is suitable for the purpose, tbere 
will be abundance of seedlings from the falling 
spores. They will even grow on walls or on 
the sides of pots where the atmosphere contains 
sufficient moisture. Formerly, I grew a few 
Orchids in suspended baskets over tho Ferns, 
and among the rough peat and Sphagnum tho 
Ferns found a congenial home, the spores being 
carried up by the motion of the air or in the 
syringing water. Fern growers on a large scale 
never trouble about any particular season for 

tting, as, where there is a little warmth, 

erns may be shifted on at any time, even in 
the dead of winter, bat large shifts are not 
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given, as the object nowadays is to keep the 
plants in as small pots as possible, and to this 
end more loam is used than was formerly the 
case, though I should have no hesitation in 
shifting on at any time young Ferns which 
required more pot room. I should not divide 
or break up any choice variety, such as 
Adiantum Farleyense, except in the spring. 
There is a vigour about all plants in the spring 
which is absent now. 

Late Grapes.—Keep down sub-laterals 
by stopping to one leaf. 'l'he main leaves are 
of more importance than young, soft spray, 
which, by encouraging late root-action, tends 
to disorganise growth. Nights are cooler, and 
if the thermometer falls much below 60 degs., 
a little warmth in the pipes will be necessary 
to keep the air in motion and prevent stagna- 
tion. If the inside borders are as well drained 
as they ought to be, late Grapes will still 
require water. There should be no quantity of 
pot-plants in late vineries now, as their con- 
stant watering tends to keep the atmosphere 
stuffy. If there is any shanking, the cause 
should be ascertaincd with a view to its 





removal. If it proceeds from deep rooting in 
badly drained borders, as soon as the Grapes 
are cut the roots should be lifted and new 
borders made. The piecemeal system in bor- 
der making answers well, but the whole border 
should be cleared and the drainage of the 
whole seen to at one operation. 


Cucumbers for winter.—A clear house 
should be got ready and planted soon. Where 
only a limited number of Cucumbers is wanted 
it is best not to crowd the plants. Vigour 
counts for much in winter. If good, old turfy 
loam free from wireworm can be obtained, two- 
thirds of the compost might be loam, and the 
remainder very old manure. A little soot is 
always useful in keeping away disease and 
insects, and giving colour to the foliage. 
Cacumbers now must have warmth, but the 
temperature need not exceed 65 degs. at night 
if there is a comfortable bottom-heat. Keep 
a moist atmosphere by damping paths fre- 
quently. Give a little ventilation when the 
thermometer rises to 80 degs. 

Window gardening.—The charming 
Clematis Jackmani planted at the ends of 
good-sized window boxes and trained round 
the window has a striking effect now. Where 
this is done the boxes are usually filled by 
plants plunged in pots, which can ^ changed 
when necessary with relays of hardy things for 
winter. Liquid-manure will be useful now. 


Outdoor garden.—Sow Brompton and 
Intermediate Stocks thinly in an open position. 
Water the ground before sowing the seeds, stir- 
ring it up with the fork so that the whole is 
moistened, and shade till the young plants 
appear, which will be in a few days. Trans- 
plant when large enough ; a few may be kept 
in pots in a cold-frame, and planted out in 
spring. The Intermediates are not quite so 
hardy as the Bromptons. Hardy annuals may 
be sown now for trausplanting for spring 
blooming. Among the hardiest things are 
Viscaria оссшаба, Limnanthes  Douglassi, 
Silene compacta, Saponaria calabrica, and 
several of the Nemophilas, Clarkias, and Gode- 
tias. The last makes very bright masses and 
transplants well. Sow thinly on land that has 
not been recently manured A good way of 
securing plenty of young plants of Violas or 
Pansies is to place a handful of sifted soil in 
the centre of each plant for the young shoots 
toroot into. Ina short time roots will form 
therein, and there will be numbers of little 
rooted plants which may be detached and 
planted out to get strong. "There is a new race 
of hardy hybrid Lobelias being distributed, 
some of which will be useful. For the most 
part they appear to be crosses between cardi- 
nalis and syphilitica. I bought in the spring 
а dozen varieties, which are now coming into 
flower. Some have the dark hue of Queen 
Victoria. They look promising, but the future 
will tell if they are qaa hardy. Liquid- 
manure may be used freely among Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, Montbretias, and Tritomas. 

Fruit garden.—Continue the potting of 
Strawberries for forcing. Sir Charles Napier 
when well grown is.a good Strawberry for late 
forcing, and the fruit travels well; 6-inch pots 
are the most useful size. I have sometimes 
used 7-inch pots for the last batch with good 





results. They are less difficult to keep sup- 
plied with water. On the same principle, a 
few plants of Royal Sovereign for very early 
work may be placed in 5-inch pots. For 
general work 6-inch pots are the most suitable. 
Good loam, inclined to be adhesive rather than 
sandy, two-thirds and the remainder very 
old manure and a little bone-meal and soot, 
make a good compost. The pots should be 
reasonably drained and the soil rammed in 
firmly. When Strawberries are potted in a 
generous soil one does not want to begin 
feeding with liquid stimulants quite so soon, 
and I think they succeed quite as well, as 
strony liquid tends to sour the soil and cer- 
tainly will not improve the flavour. Open. air 
Grapes must be kept thin of growth and all 
sublaterals stopped to one leaf. If there are 
signs of mildew, dust with black sulphur. 
Very few people trouble about the roots 
of the open-air Grapes. If they were better 
nourished with mulch and liquid-manure 
there would Пе less mildew. Continue the 
removal of the breastwood from trained 
trees on walls and espaliers and thin the fruit 
where too thick, removing the badly-shaped 
fruits. Continue the spraying, especially on 
the Plum-trees which are infested with red- 
spider. Clean water through the hose will be 
useful. 


Vegetable garden.—Some people have 
a prejudice against transplanting Parsley, but 
if strong, young roots are lifted now, the oldest 
leaves removed, and the roots planted at the 
foot of a south wall, there will be plenty of 
Parsley to pick there when there is none else- 
where. In many gardens there are arrears of 
work to fetch up in consequence of the drought, 
Onions, Spinach, Lettuces, Endives, Turnips, 
Radishes, Mustard and Cress may be sown in 
quantity. The best Turnips for standing the 
winter are the Red Globe and the Black Stone. 
Lettuces and Endive3 must be tied up to 
blanch, a few dozen at a time as required. 
Give Celery a soaking of liquid manure, and 
earth up all the earliest planted lot. Clear off 
exhausted vegetables aa prepare land for next 
crop. Remove old stems from which heads 
have been removed from Globe Artichokes, and 
soak with liquid-manure to swell up the later 
heads. Autumn Giant Cauliflowers are now 
turning in, and will be benefited by frequent 
supplies of liquid-manure. Walcheren Cauli- 
flowers, when true, come in useful for autumn, 
and will now, if well nourished, be growing 
freely. Turnips should be thinned so that 
each plant has a square foot. 'lomatoes out- 
side should have leaders stopped, and the 
strength of tho plants concentrated upon the 
fruits already set. E. Honpav. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 29th.—The flower-buds of Japanese 

Chrysanthemumsare being selected, and alight 
topdressing of rich soil has been given. Liquid- 
manure is also given when necessary, and ear- 
wigs are hunted up closely. Arum Lilies in 
pots have been examined and in most cases 
repotted. A few have only been top-dressed. 
Sowed Mignonette in pots. Put in cuttings of 
various bedding Geraniums.  Pricked off more 
Wallflowers and other hardy stuff. 
‚ August 3vth.—Potted early-flowering single 
and double Narcissus for forcing when êa 
also Italian miniature Hyacinths. These come 
in useful after the Romans, and force well, but 
early potting is necessary when the bulbs have 
to be forced early. Repotted old Cyclamens 
‘in 6-inch pots, young plants in 4S's. We are 
using best loam one-half, and remainder of 
lexf-mould, peat, and sand, with a small quan- 
tity of artificial manure; will for the present 
be kept in frames, slightly shaded in bright 
weather. 

August. 3144.—Looked over late Vines to 
remove sub-laterals, | Watered inside borders. 
The houses are never altogether closed, but 
where ripe Grapes are hanging, the open lights 
have been covered with screens to Кеср out 
wasps. 
up and destroying wasps’-nests. The latter 
part of the work is, of course, done at night. 
Sowed a few seeds of Schizanthuses and 
Humea elegans. The former is a useful 
flowering plant in spring. 


Some time has been spent in looking | 


September 1st.—Sowed Caulifiowers. Gave a 
dressing of soot and superphosphate to Onion 
ground, and forked it over to be ready for Cab. 
bages. Finished planting Strawberries. A 
west border has been planted with Elton 
Pine, an old but useful late kind. All 
Tomatoes outside have been stopped hard back 
as regards leaders, and the leaves reduced, 
Peaches are gathered before they are quite 
ripe. Grapesin early house have been cut and 
bottled. 

September 2ud.—Cleared Strawberries in. 
tended to remain from runners and weeds, 
Will be top - dressed with manure later, 
There is a good deal of trimming and picking 
among beds of flowers now, and we want to 
keep them bright and fresh as long as possible. 
Sowed hardy annuals, including Shirley Pop- 
pies, to flower early. Picked all pods off late. 
sown Sweet Peas, and soaked with liquid- 
manure. 

september 3rd. — Cleared more ground of 
early Potatoes, and sowed late Turnips and 
Spinach. Planted out Lettuce and Endive. 
Earthed up Leeks and Celery. The latter was 
cleared from all side-growths, and received a 
soaking of liquid. manure. Shifted on Hydra». 
geaswhich had been cut down and have now vell 


broken. Looked round early-budded Brier 
ana loosened ties. Gathered early Apples and 
"ears. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Assessment to income tax —glasshouses.- 
In making my return for income tax, may 1 deduct a fair 
sum for depreciation of glasshouses, which I consider lo 
be really trade fixtures, and subject to rapid detericrs- 
Мө The surveyor says I am not entitled to do so- 





[The surveyor is right; you can make m 
deduction for depreciation, but in calculating 
the value for the purposes of Schedule A the 
allowance for repairs provided in the Finance 
Act, 1894, will be made. If your greenhouss 
are assessed to Schedule A separately from siy 
lands, you will be entitled to an allowance d 
the duty on one-sixth of the annual value. li 
assessed along with lands, then an allowance 
or deduction of one-eighth of the duty on such 
lands and greenhouses will be made.—K. C. T.; 

Child bitten by dog-liability of the owner. 
—My dog bit a little girl, and the police ordered me t 
shoot the animal, and I did so А doctor was called inte 
attend to the girl, but I did not send for him. Am! 
liable for his charges?—L. A. 

[You are under no liability unless you knew 
of the vicious character of your dog. If you 
knew that the animal was quarrelsome aul 
likely to bite people you are Table, as in that 
case you knew of its vice, although it might 
not have bitten anyone. But if you had no 
reason to suppose that. the animal was vicio: 
you are under no liability. The police could 
not enforce their order upon you to kill the 
dog, but they might have applied to the 
magistrates to make such ап order, and 
probably the order would have been made, and 
no doubt you took a wise course, order or 10 
order, in shooting the animal.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Canaries dying (Miss Naylor).—Ys 
have been allowing your birds too much ‘egg 
food, which has Drought about a wasting 
disease in the case of the one sent for exami- 
nation. Your other birds have most probably 
died from the same complaint, and if you have 
any still living it would be well to put a little 
liquid magnesia in their drinking waten 
about a teaspoonful for each bird, and trj ® 
induce them to take Rape-seed in addition to 
the Canary-seed. Let it be the small Germî 
Rape, boil it for about five minutes, strain à 
rub dry, and supply it to the birds in 8" 
earthenware vessel. But if they have co" 
tracted this complaint they will most probably 
die. We have never heard of raw [жс 
being given to Canaries, but a piece of App? 
is mg for them on the days they do not have 
green food —S. S. G. 





Keeping  tortoise through HA 
winter (В.).—Оп the approach of © " 
weather tortoises become very sluggish, ок 
out а soft corner in the garden, bury themselves 
for the winter, and remain dormant, aeque 
till the return of spring, although, should the 
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be а spell of mild weather they revive and take 
alittle food. Unless the soil of the garden is 
very light and dry it would be well to put your 
tortoise in а hamper or box filled with hay or 
dried Moss, and let it the winter in а cool 
room, feeding it with a little bread-and-milk 
whenever 16 awakes from its winter's sleep. 
These little creatures are very fond of Lettuce 
and Dandelion leaves, and, being vegetarians, 

` do not feed upon the slugs in the garden, as 
commonly supposed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. and answers are inserted in 
блкрвятнө free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR Y GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Рүкывнив. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
e used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
tach should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
aheays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 

y assist in its delermination. We have received from 
e correspon single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
mycie poor, The difference between varieties of fruits are 
"л many cases, ғо trifling that it is necessary that three 
pecimens em kind утара be m nn can undertake 
1,50 name four varieties at а time, these only when 
М above directions are observed. ' y 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fuchsia buds dropping (F. D. Salford) —Want 
И moisture is the cause of your Fuchsia buds dropping. 
‘ace an inch of horse or cow-manure on each pot and 
herughly soak the soil at least twice daily, perhaps 

` tener, if the plants are small. Give plenty of air and 
фер the plants as near the glass as possible. 


Tropeolum tuberosum (Mrs. James).—This, no 
loubt, is the Tropwolum to which you refer. The soil 
jou have it in is far too heavy. It should be grown in 
open spots in poor soil, supporting the branches in some 
Wa), or allowing them to trail along the ground. It is 
not quite hardy, во the tubers must be lifted in the 
a stored in a dry place, and planted out in the 

bg. 

„Weed in lawn (Н. С. M.).—Secing that the 
farrow has spread to a considerable extent in your lawn, 
de best thing would be to have it dug up, clearing the 
ved as you goon. Before relaying the fresh turf it would 
* advisable to give a good dressing of manure, as the soil 
"evidently very poor. If you do not care to go to the 
xpense of turf, you could wait until the spring before 
aking the vork in hand, sowing the lawn down in April 
"ith the best Grass seed, not that from a hay-loft, 
vbich is fall of weed seeds, and causes a lot of trouble 
terwardg, 


Camassia esculenta (Quamash) (С. A. Swin- 
vrton).—This is a native of meadows and marshes in N.W. 
\merica. It grows from 1 foot to З feet high, the stalks 
*aring a loo-e raceme of from ten to twenty flowers, each 
ibout 2 inches across, the colour ranging from deep to 
ule blue. There is also a white form. It thrives best 
inder cultivation in a moist situation in a deep, light soil. 
^ bold group in flower in July has a fine effect, and it is 
2xcellent for cutting, the buds opening well in the house. 

Anemone fulgens (Miss E. Digby).—This is, as a 
rule, а success in sunny gardens, but fails where much 
shade and a heavy, more or less retentive soil abound. We 
would suggest the warmest and sunniest spot you can 

_ find, planting not later than October. After the first 
flowering it mav be well to lift the roots after the leaves 
have ripened off, and give them a thorough resting in 
коте open shed where a free circulation of air is passing 
through. After this treatment replant them as before, 
RAE jn a fresh spot. Re Violets, see article in our 
issue of Oct. 3, 1903, re *' Violets Under Glass," which can 
be had of the publisher, price 14d. 


Propagating Gloxinias (G.).— For ordinary 
Purposes these can be raised yearly from seed. Where 
unusually fine varieties exist, however, it is well to 
increase them by cuttings made from leaves. If the kind 
1 scarce, a single leaf will make three or four by notching 
the mid rib at the under side, and laying it flat on a pot 
Cr pan filled with sandy peat, half an inch of the top all 
mnd, and putting on the surface of the leaf, over each 
incision made on the under side, a pebble about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg to keep the cut parts in contact with the 
sind. They must be kept slightly, but not too moist. In 
this way they will form small bulbs in the course of a 
summer ; but, where the leaves of the kind or kinds to be 
obtained are plentiful, larger bulbs will be obtained b 
Putting each leaf in as a cutting, simply inserting the stalk 
tnd to the extent of 1} inches in the soil. 


Rose W. A. Richardson upon an east wall 
J. P. T..—From your description we are of opinion 
that the pink blossoms are those of the “stock " upon 
which W. A. Richardson is sometimes budded. This 
Mock is closely related to Crimson Rambler, and is known 
аз DelaGrifferaie, You would soon вее the difference be- 
‚ tween this latter and W. A, Richardson, if you could obtain 
A shoot {гош any of your friends and compare them. The 
oliage of the stock is thick, and inclined to a woolly 
; "ppearance, especially is this the case with the extreme 
‘nds of the shoots. We should-advise you to procure a 
healthy plant of W. A. Richardson in the coming autumn. 
Ask fer it upon the seedling Brier, then you will not only 
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have a beautiful plant in a year or two, but you can also 
distinguish more readily the suckers of the Brier and 
remove them. 


Lilium longiflorum the second year (Belle 
Tste).—However this Lily may be treated, you cannot 
expect it to flower as well the second season as the first. 
The greatest measure of success is obtained by standing 
the plants out-of-doors in a sunny spot after the blossoms 
are past. They must be watered when necessary till about 
the middle of September (or even earlier), when many of 
them will show signs of going to rest. After this no more 
water will be needed, and as the stems diedown turn them 
out of the pots, remove as much soil from the bulbs as 
you possibly can without injuring the roots, and repot. 
After this they may be stood in a sheltered spot out-of- 
doors or in a cold-frame. This latter is the better, as the 
lights help to keep off heavy rain, and water must be 
tparingiy given till the roots are again active. Later on 
they may be shifted into the greenhouse. Many culti- 
vators obtain a frcsh supply each year, апа plant out the 
old bulbs after flowering in the herbaceous border, in the 
foreground of shrubs сг similar spots. Іп the case of your 
plants you had better see that the drainage is right, clear 
away some of the surface soil, and add some good rich 
material, standing them on a shelf in the greenhouse. In 
the case of Lilium auratum, treat it in the same way. 


Tydeeas (А. H. Bydon) — Tydxas are an extremely 
beautiful class of gesneraceous pants, whose tubular. 
sha blossoms are borne in great profusion at different 
periode of the year, according to the treatment given. 

he colours principally represented in the flowers are red, 

urplish-red, yellow, and chocolate, some of the varietics 
eing netted and marked with different shades іп a curi- 
ous yet pleasing manner. They may be easily grown ina 
warm greenhouse—that is to say, a winter temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs., with a corresponding rise as the sea- 
son advances. During the summer no artificial heat is 
needed. A mixture of two parts of loam to one of leaf- 
mould, or equal proportions of each according to the ccn- 
sistency of theloam, with a good dash of silver-sand, will 
suit the Tydwas well. They pass the winter in a dormant 
state, during which time the soil must be kept moderately 
dry; then, in carly spring, the curious caterpillar-like 
rhizomes should be shaken quite clear of the old soil and 
reposted. Four rhizomes in a pot 5 inches in diameter 
will form an effective specimen, or they may be potted 
ts, and shifted into 5-inch ones as 
they require it. In potting, the rhizomes should be 
covered with about half-an-inch of soil. The pots being 
stood in the warmest part of the greenhouse should only 
be kept slightly moist till the young shoots appear above 
ground, when they will need more water, but an excess 
must be guarded against. If potted about the end of 
February and treated in this way, they will commence 
flowering in June and continue throughout the summer. 
In obtaining Tydwas from a dealer, the early part of the 
year is a good time, a3 the dormant rhizomes can be sent 
cheaply by post. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Pyrus japonica (5. M. S.) —This will 
always flower better when allowed to grow naturally 
than when closely pruned. Such being the case, it should 
only be cut back as far as is really necessary to keep it 
within bounds. Ару o!d or exhausted shoots should be 
cut clean out, as by so doing the young, clean growths on 
which depends a good deal of the future display is 
encouraged. А р time for doing this is as вооп as the 
flowering period is over, and then there is a long growing 
season before it, You may, if you do not wish the plant 
to grow too far away from the wall, shorten in the season's 
shoots, and thus induce the formation of spurs or flower- 
buds. This can be done, of course, immediately after 
flowering. Lay in the best of the young wood, and spur 
back any that is weak. Cut away the weakest of the 
growths that spring from the base, and nail in as many of 
the others as you have room for. 


FRUIT. 


Pruning the Morello Cherry (Н. Harlesden). 
— When pruning the Morello Cherry the best method is to 
cut out the weakest of the young wood entirely, leaving 
the rest to its full length, the spur system not being suited 
to the trees. When the weak and ill-placed shoots, includ- 
ing all foreright growth, have been removed, there is often 
still too much wood left for the good of the trees. This 
crowding is best dealt with by removing bodily some of 
the branches which show signs of weakness, after which 
the remainder will want replacing, so that the wall space 
may be covered with young wood at as nearly equal dis- 
tances apart as possible. There is no need to summer- 
prune the standard Apple trees. 


Peaches and Apricots in greenhouse (Belle 
Isle).—A west aspect is not good for the growth of Peaches 
and Apricots, as a rule, but the reason for your trees grow- 
ing so strongly is that the soil is too rich in some manurial 
or chemical element. If you have sufficient growth to be 
able to spare the strongest of the shoots, cut these out to 
their base, laying in the smaller ones to fill their places. 
These strong shoots will not bear fruit next year for the 
simple reason that there are по blossom-buds. What you 
will need to do is to lift the trees in autumn, shorten all 
the strongest roots, add lime-rubble to the goil, well mix- 
ing it together, and tread very firmly. We much question 
the success of your venture in growing Apricots under 
gine; they do not lend themselves to glass culture, as a 
rule. 


Stunted Apples (Raven). —As you give no inform- 
ation as to the kind of soil your trees are growing in, the 
age or form of the trees, and what may be their sur- 
roundings, it is very difficult for us to ve at any satis- 
factory conclusion as to the causes of your Apples being 
во small and stunted, and also as to the browning of the 
leaves. Generally, the inference would be that the trees 
age growing in an unhealthy atmosphere, as the leaves are 
s0.withered. If not so, then the roots of the trees must be 
in very poor, sour, or poisoned soil. For the time of year 
the Apples sent are the smallest we have seen. It may 
well be a question with you whether trees that do so 
badly are worth keeping. If the roots of the trees are in 
fault, as seems probable, then fruits and leaves are badly 
affected with fungus. We should preter to grub out such 
trees, and plant young ones in fresh soil. 


Select Apples and Pears (Achilles).—Although 
so far north as Leeds, yet grown in the warmest positions 


singly into 24-inch 
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you can find as cordons or espaliers, you should find of 
Apples for dessert Irish Peach, King of the Pippins, Cox'a 
Orange Pippin, Allington, Cockle, and Sturmer Pippins 
suit you well. Of Pears, especially on walls, have 
Souvenir du Congres, Louise Bonne, Marie Louise, 
Doyenné du Comice, Beurré Hardy, and Josephine de 
Malines. Trench the ground 2 feet deep, keeping the 
bottom soil down, but mix with the whole a good pro- 
portion of wood-ashes, old lime rubbish, and a light 
sprinkling of crushed bone. Avoid fresh inanure, and use 
any well-decayed dung, only if the soil be poor keep fresh 
manure for a mulch or top-dreseing after planting. See 
that all roots are neatly pruned first and properly laid out. 
Plant in October. 


Nectarines with cracked stones (J. M. P.). 
—]t is very difficult to advise you in any way, as you give 
us no information as to how the Nectarines are grown— 
whether indoors or outdoors. Perhaps the cause is due to 
overcropping, as you say that there is “a large crop.” 
Unripened wood, imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, or 
an absence of lime in the soil may give the clue for the 
failure complained of, and for twoof these probable causes 
at any rate steps may be taken to correct it for another 
year. Carefully lifting and replanting the trees will cor- 
rect grossness, the autumn, just before the leaves fall, 
being the best time. It may be, too, that the watering of 
the borders and the syringing of the trees were neglected 
after the Crop had been cleared. This is a great mis- 
take, and is the cause of many failures in aíter years. 


Treatment of Vines in greenhouse (Brutus). 
—The variable condition of your Grapes is no reason for 
withholding water at the roots. As you say some of your 
Grapes are beginning to colour, while others are but half 
grown, we fear that these latter are what are known as 
stoneless berries, in which case they never will grow to 
their full size. This is due either to debility of the Vine 
or imperfect setting. There are no means by which you 
can make these berries assume their normal state now. 
When Grapes commence to colour is usually a signal for 
giving a little air constantly night and day. Unless this 
is done colouring is imperfect and very slow. A little 
fire heat is advisable, especially at night and on damp 
days. Do not allow the borders to become dry at any 
time. 

American-blight on Apple-trees (Geo. B. 
Howard).—You cannot do better than rub paraffin 
emulsion, diluted with ten times its volume of water, over 
the parts that are infested with the American-blizht, with 
which your trees are infested. Use a stiffish brush, and 
work the mixture well into the rough places in the bark 
where the insects are. Next winter, if you find the trees 
are still infested, you had better spray them with a 
caustic wash, composed of 1 Ib. caustic soda dissolved in 
2 gallons of water, to which add { lb. of pearl-ash, stir 
until all is dissolved, and add 8 gallons of water, then stir 
in 10 oz. of soft-soap, which has been dissolved in a little 
boiling water. This mixture is very caustic, and should 
not be allowed to touch the hands or clothes more than 
is necessary. Very old clothes should be worn while 
spraying, and a calm day be chosen that (һе spray may 
not be blown on to the face. This is a very effective 
remedy for cleaning fruit-trees from various kinds of 
insects, Moss, etc. 

Figs failing (Col. Morgan, R. E., J. D., and E. D.).— 
Your Figs are making too strong growth, and from the 
appearance of the wood you send it is also far too thick, 
thus preventing access of the sun and air to ripen it. It 
was all very well to build a concrete wall round the tree, 
but you ought to have tunnelled right under the ball of 
roots, when you would have found one or more strong 
roots екент into the subsoil. These you should have 
cut away close up to the ball, because so long as these 
roots remain the trees will continue to make quantities of 
strong wood, as in your case, and the fruit under such 
conditions will never come to perfection. Reopen the 
trench at from 3 feet to 4 feet from the stem when the 
leaves fall, and cut away from underneath the ball all 
strong, gross-growing roots. Fill in this trench with 
brickbats and mortar rubble, and ram firmly. You must 
also see that the water can run away freely, making 
provision for its outlet into a drain. If you do the 
above work early this coming winter you may leave 
the pruning till the spring, when the growths may 
be thinned out, cutting out all the weakest and retaining 
those well furnished with embryo shoots, which vou will 
be able to see plainly then. Only sufficient wood should 
be laid in to furnish the wall. Should next season prove 
dry you will have to see to the watering, and when the 
fruits are swelling give liquid. manure weekly. 





SHORT REPLIBS. 

С. М. F.—It would be far better to get rooted plants, 
telling the nurseryman what you want and where for, and 
getting him to pack them properly for you. E. D.— 
Plant out the Hydrangea in a warm, well-drained position. 
It ought to do well. E. Peake.—The plants have been 
kept too moist at the roota junt as the fruit was beginning 
to ripen.—— Leila.—The difference in kinds of Asparagus 
is very often mere difference in cultivation. The variety 
to which you refer is known as the Giant Argenteuil 
Asparagus, a selection by seed from the Giant Dutch 
Purple Asparagus.—— Mrs. Jack.—If you give the order 
toany English grower he will get the Roses you want. 
A. L. P.—You will find an article dealing fully with the 
management of outdoor Vines in our issue óf April 5, 1902, 
This can be had of the publisher, post free, 14d.—— J. W. H. 
— Yes, the Tuberous Begonia can be increased in the way 
you say, but it is not worth troubling about dividing the 
tubers, as one can now get во many good forms from a 

ket of seed—and dried tubers in colours can now be 
ad cheaply. Yes, you can start the tubers in Cocoa- 
fibre in a frame in the spring, кер it close and fairly 
moist to encourage growth.— A. Н.—А1 the plants to 
which you refer ought to have been strong enough to 
plant out now into their permanent quarters, with the 
exception of the Antirrhinum, which, if sown early next 
spring, will bloom the same season. You can huy seed- 
lings of the Forget-me-not, Evening Primrose, Wallflower, 
etc., very cheaply, and by planting out at once you will 
have strong plants to bloom next year.—Aler L. Rea.— 
Your best plan will be to get the advice of some practical 
man in your neighbcurhood. We cannot advise withou* 
seeing the ground. — Luam.—See reply to “ Blackthorn,” 
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“re Loam, page 334.—— Е. R. Hayward.—Get “ Vegetables 
for Profit,” by T. W. Saunders, price 1s.—— Chas. 
Wyrall.—What sort of cuttings do you refer to? You 
cannot keep Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and such like in a 
cold-frame through the winter. Plants for spring flower- 
ing should be almost ready to go into their flowering 
quarters.—— L. B. J.—Impossible for us to say. You do 
not say whether you have any glasshouses or not, or what 
the demands of the family are. M. C. G.—In such a 
small space as a grave you cannot ibly expect to have 
sufficient plants to provide bloom all the year round.—— 
Mrs. W.—1, You have evidently been keeping the plants 
too close and too wet at the roots. 2, Get the *' Carnation 
Manual," Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.—— 
J. В. B. —No; Raspberries must have an open position, во as 
to allow the proper ripening of the canes. Plant fresh cancs 
early in the autumn.—— Miss Jones.—The season is too 
far advanced to do anything now. lf the autumn is dry 
and fine they will probably bloom, but the nights are 
getting cool, and we fear the flowers will be few. Put in 
some cuttings at once.——Handsworth.—Kindly send 
some further particulars as to whether the Chry sant he- 
mums are from the open air or are growing in pots. The 
specimen sent looks as if attacked by the Chrysanthemum 
rust in its early stages. L. S. B.—All the plants in the 
house are liable to be attacked by the scale. There is no 
reason why you should not grow Peaches on the back 
wall of a vinery if you see to it that they are kept clean by 
washing well with an insecticide when the leaves have 
fallen, taking care also to gather all the leaves and burn 
them.——E. A. Norwood.—The Pelargonium leaves have 
been eaten by a small green сера, which you must 
hunt up and destroy. The Arabis has evidently been 
attacked by some fungus, to cure which try syringing 
with a mixture of soft-soap and sulphur. Perhaps your 
best plan will be to start with a fresh stock. The plants 
you send are evidently growiug in а very poor soil, and 
look starved.—James Elkin.—1, Try London Pride, 
which makes a fine edging, cither in or out of bloom. 
2, Yes, as in that way the roots will be confined, and the 
plants will flower more freely.—— Fuchsia.— We believe 











the name of the variety sent is known as the Coster stock. 
It belongs to the Boursault group, or R. alpina. We 
should advise you to have nothing to do with these 
stocks, as they cannot surpass the Brier for this country, 
however well they may succeed abroad.—— 4.— The Rose 
leaf you send has been attacked by mildew, to combat 
which dust freely with sulphur, or syringe with a solution 
of sulphur and soft soap.——J. E. І, — you cut your 
Hydrangea hedge down you must not expect any bloom 
next year. We would advise you to cut out all the thin 
and useless growth, and any shoots that have flowered, 
and so encourage the plants to break from the bottom. 
The best time to cut, your Myrtle down will bein theearly 
spring, so as to allow the plant to make good growth 
during the summer.——J. T., Cornwall. —The answer to 
your query re “ Increasing Phyllocactus" was given in 
our issue of July 30, page 235, and that as to “' Increasing 
Azaleas " in the issue for August 6, page 299, — —Co!eus.— 
Your Vines are evidently in a very bad condition at the 
roots, and we would advise you to examine the border. 
Feeding from the surface will do no good if the roots are 
in bad or very possibly water-logyed soil, in which they 
will only perish.——Horn.—Write to P. W. Tulloch, The 
„Соб, Balcombe; Sussex.—— Belgian Reader.—1, Let the 
fronds fall naturally. Ке, it dry in the greenhouse 
during the winter, and it will start away next spring when 
soaked with water. 2, Any of the Rambler or Wichuriana 
hybrid Roses will answer well. 3, Peat is a sharp sandy 
soil mixed with the. dead fibrous roots of Heath, and is 
suitable only for such plants as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Heaths, etc. 


МАМИЗ OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

EF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
gent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, ‚ Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.—G. G. G.—We do not undertake 
to name florist flowers. ——M. С. G.—We cannot name 
unless you send us a specimen of the flower.——H. F. N. 
— Clematis Flammula, easily increased by layers.—— 
C. R. C.—We cannot, undertake to name florist flowers. 
——J. Sinith, Barrhead.—CEnothera glauca var. Fraseri. 
— John Н. Collins.—Salvia Horminum.—Plants.— 
Akebia quinata.—Glym-Bolitho.—1, Artemisia dracun- 
culus ; 2, Senecio Jacobiea ; 3, Please send better specimen. 
— Mrs. Allison.—1, Achillea Eupatorium ; ?, Geranium 
Robertianum ; 3, Lysimachia clethroides; 4, Astrantia 
Biebersteini. E. M. W.—From the leaves you send 
evidently species of Cattleya, Dendrobium, and Vanda. 
Hang them um near the glass on the Fern stumps, and 
keep well syringed to encourage them to start into 
growth. Cut away a'l the dead and decaying material 
—— Mrs. Delap.—Crinum, probably C. Moorei.—— Blair- 
mont.—Teucrium fruticans.——Elric.—Cerinthe retorta. 
— —Griffin.—Oncidium _ flexuosum.——Filbert.—Tecoma 
(Bignonia) radicans, easily increased by layers. ——Mrs. 
Haworth Booth.—The double flowered Soapwort (Sapo- 








naria officinalis fl.-pl.).——Z. S. B.—1 isa form of the com- 
mon Privet; the other is Ligustrum japonicum var. 
ovalifolium.——M. F. Quinn.—1l, Asclepias tuberosa ; 


2, Abutilon Sellowianum marmoratum ; 3, Hoya carnosa ; 
4, Galega officinalis, with typical and white flowers on one 
-stem.——H. К. M.—We cannot undertake to name florist, 
flowers.——F. М. Reid.—2, Olearia Gunni.— George 
Harris.—1, The Wig-tree (Rhus Cotinus) ; 2, Next week ; 
3, White Beam (Pyrus Aucuparia). 


Names of fruits.—Chas. E. Ryder.—F ruit smashed 
toa pulp. Put into a small box to prevent being crushed. 
—-—N. E. Foord.—Apple Early Margaret. Kindly read 
our rules as to sending fruit for name.--—S. G. G.— 
Owing to the way you packed the Gooseberries they were 
received as pulp, and quite impossible to deal with them. 
—— Mrs. S. M. Kunoch.—Your Apples are evidently purely 
local sorts, which we fail to recognise. 


The giant trees of California.—Will some 
reader kindly inform me where I can get the best descrip- 
tion of the giant trees of California ?1—WELLINGTONIA. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Catalogues received.—S. Dobie and Son, Heath- 
field Gardens, Chester.—Amateurs’ Garden Annual for 
1904. Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie, Paris.— List of Bulbs 
and Strawberries.——L. Spath, Berlin.— List of Bulbs, 
ete, ——FK. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.—CAoice Bulbs for 
104,——Jas. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea.— Bulb Catalogue ; 
List of Select Strawberries; List of Novelties. —— Dick- 
sons’, 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.—Flower Roots for 
19604.— —Willa and Segar, South Kensington.— Bulb List 
for 1904.——W. Bull and Sons, London, S.W,— List of 
Bulbs, еіс. — Robert Sydenham, Tenby-street, Birming- 
ham.—Bulb List for 1004, J. Thorne, Haarlem, 
Holland.— List of Dutch Bulbs. ——R. Н. Bath, Limited, 
Wisbech.— Choice Bulbs, Carnations, Roses, Pæonies, ete. 








FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

August 31.—Bath Floral Féte. 

September 2.—National Dahlia Society at Crystal Palace 

» 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees 
% 7.—Hull Horticultural Association (2 days). 
» 14.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
Show, Edinburgh (2 days). 
o 20.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 
ational Rose Society's Autumn Show 
October 5.—N.O.S. Show at Crystal Palace (2 days). 
v» 12.— Royal Botanic. 
3 25.—Cro m Chrysanthemum Society Show (2 
уз). s 

November 1.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show (2 
days); Brighton Chrys. Show (2 days). 

i» 2.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days); 
Southampton Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Chrysan- 
themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 


74 8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Col. 
chester Chrysanthemum Society ; Forest 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 


E 4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Hinck- 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

» 6.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Societ y ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys- 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 
anthemum Society (2 days) ; Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Don- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); South 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Tooting Chrysanthemum Society (2days); 
Gainsborough and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Society (2 days). 

n 10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum Society 

2 days). 

۹ 11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrysan- 
themum Society (2 days); Stockport 
and District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days); Chorley Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

“ 12.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Formby Chrysanthemum Show. 

iv 15.—Gravesend and Northfleet Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 

»  16.—Faversham and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
Charge for Single Insertions. 
Three lines (peut twenty words) or less, in body type, 


2s. 3d. ; each additional line of about nine words, 94. 


DISPLAYED OR WITH BLOCKS. 
10s. r inch, single column. Across two columns, per 
inch, 22s. ; across three columns, per inch, 33s. ; whole page, 
£18; front page, guaranteed, 1s. per line. 
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SINGLE 6 insertions at 9. 04. per inch per insertion. 
COLUMN 113 or more at 88. 6d. " „ 
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2CoLuMNS\13 or more at 18s. 6d. " ” 
ACROSS 6 insertions at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 


3 COLUMNS |13 or more at 28s. Od. " " 


Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week preceding that of issue, to insure 
insertion, No Advertisement can be “altered” ог 
"gtopped " after Friday morning's post. Estimates by 
return of post. 

Neither the position nor the repetition of the same 
Advertisement in successive weeks guaranteed. 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the Office 
must accompany their orders by remittance, Stamps not 
received, > 

All communications relating to advertisements ta be addressed 


to “The Publisher," 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, | printers’ hands, ready in a few days.—HARD 
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EPPS'S 


Finest quality and flavour. 


COCOA 


Nutritious and Economical. 
ROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Тап 
Netting, 35 square yards for 18, ; is oiled and dre 
will not rot if left out in all weathers; sent any width. Ls 
paid on all orders over 5s.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works, № 


ENTS! TENTS ! !—Suitable for Garde 
Cricket, or Camping-out Purposes. 40 feet m fi 
ference, Pegs, Poles, Mallet, and. Lines complete (with " 
Bag included). These Tents are white, and have опу" ү 
used a little by His Majestys Government, and cost yia 
each. 1 will send one complete for 30s. Price Last Mar їр, 
post free from— H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, 


ARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.— Mir" 
Smith's and other noted raisers, Standard an 
date varieties, from 4s. 6d. doz., with new on? Е Сата! 
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No. 1,330.—Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ** The English Flower Garden." 
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\Amucaria exce!'sa un- Conservatory - -° - 353 | Heliotropes - - - 346 | Pancratium speciosum - H9 down = - - - 34 | Spinach, thinning - 24 

чау - . - - $54 | Conservatory, unheated 353 | Hibisci, stove - - - 346 | Peas, Sweet - - 348 | Rose Belle Vichysoise - 351 | Strawberriesand beetles 354 

Aram on a rubbish heap, | Cucumbers - - - 353 | Hydrangea Hortensia. - 354 | Pelargoniums, Ivy- | Rose Etoile de Lyon not Strawberries, planting - 352 

an Sir te - 246 | Dahlias, carwigs eating- 354 | Hydrangea petiolaris - 345 leaved - - - Y| opening - - - 352 | Tomatoes, diseased - 354 

Birds - -~ =- - 34 | Daisies, Michaelmas, Jews Mallow (Kerria Pines in September 353 | Rose Grande Duchesse | Tomatovs in the open 
Black Currant, caterpil- growing in the turf - 348 japonica) - - 314 | Pinks, propagating, from Anastasie - . - 351| air- - - - - 94 
Bonleaux-mixture - - З | Fruit - - - - 352 Juniper (Juniperus layers - - - - 846 | Rose Longworth Ramh- Tomatoes, late - 353 

larson - - - - 350 | Fruit garden - - - 853 drupacea), the Plum- Plants and tlowers - - 345 ler - - - - - 35] Tree-Carnations, saed- 
alreolarias failing- - 354 Fruit-trees, pests on - 35) fruited - - - - 344 | Plants and shrubs for Roses - - - 351 ing - - - - MS 

amationg border — | Fuchsias, wintering - 354 | Kales and Sprouts, feed- forcing - . - - 345 | Roses, autumn, the Trees and shrubs - - 44 

some good kinds- - 348 | Funkia albo lineata 348 ing- - s - 354 | Plants, hardy - - - 243 beauty of - - 851 | Vegetable garden - 353 

"'attleya Mrs. Myra | Garden diary, extracts Law and eustom - 34 | Plants, indoor - - 345 | Roses Blanche Moreau | Vegetable supply, the 

Fote- - - - 39) froma- - - - 353 | Lettuces, blanching - 254 | Plants, outdoor - - 347 and White Bath not autumn - + 43 

ү earthing - - 343 | Garden pests and friends 359 | Lilium testaceum - 354 | Plants, some waterside - 354 blooming  - - - 351 | Vegetables - - - 343 

themams - - 350 |. Garden work - - - 353 Lobelia, keeping - - 354 | Plum crop, notes on Roses, climbing, for Walnuts, preserving 52 
hrysanthemums, early- Geranium balkanum 348 | Magnolia grandiflora - 354 the - - » - 352 south-west wall - - 351 | Week's work, the com- 

"Bowering— prospectsof Gooseberries, largest 354 | Megasens (Saxifraga) 347 | Potatoes, high propaga- Roses failing to grow = 351 | ing- - - - - 353 
Т the season - - - 350! Grapes cracking — - 354 | Mixture, a pretty - 318 tion of - - - - 3 | Roses, pegged down - 34 | Window gardening - 353 

VEGETABLES. protection, or, аб any rate, to be prepared in|of propagating were employed. А pound 


| 
| THE AUTUMN VEGETABLE SUPPLY. 


Tur month of September reminds us of the 
| pproach of autumn. In many gardens where 
‘u little forethought has not боеп brought to 
| ear there is often a very serious falling off of 
į easonable vegetables at a time when they can 
ll be spared, and it is very difficult to keep up 
ın ordinary supply without encroaching upon 
hose reserved for the colder season. With a 
шө autumn some of the ordinary summer 
egetables will keep a long time in good 
adition and prove very welcome. Amongst 
hese serviceable late crops may be mentioned 
french and Runner Beans, Globe Artichokes, 
ate Peas, Cauliflowers, and Vegetable Marrows. 
All these are useful autumn vegetables, and 
when they fail suddenly they are much missed. 
fhe Runner Bean is a most useful vegetable 
20 autumn, and as long as frosts keep off or 
an be kept off a supply can be bad. A slight 
overing thrown over a portion of the crop 
ipon the likelihood of a sudden frost occurring 
nay perhaps be the means of their being 
aved for perhaps three or four weeks longer. 
\Ithough these early frosts often come upon us 
diddenly, there is generally suflicient warning 


enable a covering to be placed over. 
die covering is not needed, a piece of 
Many being sutlicient to ward off a moderate 
А ry Certainly this.may not occur until the 
And. of the month, if even then, but it is always 
est to be prepared. In the case of French 
е frames are the best protectors, as these 
ire'easily placed in position, and the glass 
JOvering affords additional warmth—that is, 
the rows have been arranged for the pur- 
Covering with mats, or even water- 
Í eanvas, will ward off a lot of frost, and 
eertainly be practised where a suppl 
ito be maintained as long as possible. Wit 
ê French Beans it is also very advantageous, 
The earliest. opportunity is taken, to' place 
mall spray sticks along each side of the 
tows, so gs to allow as much direct light 
and sunshine as possible. By doing this 
| ind keeping the pods closely picked off, 
\2 god supply may be maintained until 
Comparatively late in the season. Very often 
the latter part of September and the early 
days of October are very warm and bright, but 
fin the case of French ns it is rot safe to 
| leave them uncovered after the end of the 
\month, and very often they need it earlier. 
Vegetable Marrows succumb to even a mode- 
rate frost, and although it would be a difficult 
matter to protect plants covering a large 
surface, it is often easy enough to protect the 
t part of a plant or two either by mats, to 
be kept off the tops with suitable supports, or, 
what is better, a spare frame. At any rate, it 
5 much the wisest if it can be arranged to 
protect éven a plant or two, so as to be 
prepared against an emergency. In many 
gardens, especially those of a small size, 
such crops as Runner and French Beans 
With Vegetable Marrows are about all there 
18 to rely upon, so in these cases it will 
be most advantageous to have some means of 







case of a sudden visitation. Globe Artichokes 
also well repay for a little extra attention at 
this season. At this time there is generally a 
паноу of smaller late heads showing, besides 
those from this season's planted suckers. If 
these can be secured from injury, they will be 
found very acceptable. All that is needed is 
to place a few strong sticks around those it is 
intended to protect, so that a mat can be 
thrown over them upon the likelihood of a frost 
occurring, Old heads and stems which are 
still attached to the plants should be removed, 
as these, if allowed to remain, only draw the 
support from the later and succession heads. 
Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli is generally toler- 
ably safe up till the end of the month, but 
after that it is best to either draw the tops 
together and tie them with a piece of matting, 
or have leaves laid over them, at least those 
that are showing heads. This is generally 
sufficient to ward off a moderate frost. 





EARTHING CELERY. 


WHEN very early blanched Celery is required 
for special purposes it can be had by folding 
strong, brown-coloured paper around esi 
head, tying it so that it is not disturbed by 
rain or sun. Very clean, nicely blanched 
Celery can be had by such practice, without 
the aid of soil beyond a little around the base 
of the plants. This is a very convenient 
method tor the exhibitor who requires a few 
heads early. As a rule, Celery is not much 
called for while the summer provides a wealth 
of other salad, especially Lettuces and Cucum- 
bers. When the supply of these abatés and 
winter comes, then Celery is enquired for and 
should be ready. I always allow six weeks 
between the earthing and the first us@-of? the 
Celery thus treated, and if growers knowing 
the exact date when it is wanted were to bear 
this in mind, much over anxiety and unneces- 
sary work would be saved. When half-grown 
plants have soil banked up around them how, it 
may be reasonably asked, can useful progress 
be made in girth or length? Puny, rather 
than sturdy ‘‘ sticks” аге the result. Much of 
my winter and spring Celery is not earthed 
until November or later,. but everything at 
those late periods depends on the weather. I 
invariably get good stout, well-blanched heads 
in half the time spent by some on earthing. 
The work is half done at the first earthing, and 
finished at the next, and as I grow the Celery 
in deep trenches the ‘‘ banks” are not raised 
much above the surrounding level. A strand 
of matting or Каћа passed round each head 
prevents the soil entering the crown of the 
plant. w.s 





HIGH PROPAGATION OF POTATOES. 
Bv the term “high” propagation I mean those 
methods of a somewhat artificial nature which 
have been adopted so largely of late in the 
increasing of stock of certain new and 
excessively costly varieties, with respect to 
which it would have been absolutely impossible 
for any sort of profitable return to be made to 
the purchasers, unless these’ artificial methods 

е 


пем and costly 
[aspect of the; quéstion, and it is one of the 


weight of Potatoes, perhaps but three or four 
tubers, when purchased early in the year, has 
been put into pots singly, or into a shallow box 
filled with fine soil, next watered, then stood 
in à warm house in full light. Under such 
conditions shoots have soon started from the 
respective eyes, and so soon as these were from 
1j inches to 2 inches long have been removed 
and inserted singly into quite small pots filled 
with sandy soil. In this way first, second, and 
third, aud fourth short growths have been 
removed and rooted, so that 1 lb. of tubers 
in that way has produced from 60 to 100 
separate plants all more or less robust. These 
plants later have been planted out into the open 
ground in good soil, and in that way may 
produce from the single pound of original 
tubers probably 150 lb. to 200 lb. weight, 
perhaps even more. ОЁ course, such produce 
does not show all profit. There have to be 
deducted the labour incidental to the propaga- 
tion, the cost of heating, house room, pots, and 
other essentials. Still, these are all relatively 
small matters when compared with the profit 
expected to result from converting 1 Ib. of 
tubers that may, for instance, have cost £5, 
into 200 Ib. that may at but 5s. per lb. the 
second year be worth £50. 


АП this is interesting, and {о some 
who have for Potatoes only pecuniary 
considerations be exceedingly . attractive. 


But the thoughtful grower naturally asks, 
What is to be the ultimate outcome of this 
xa " propagation & Is it likely to serious] 
ecb the constit of varieties, even though 
?. That is the practical 


first importáuce,: >We saw this method of pro- 
pagation Jimzagbive operation some years since ' 
when prizes wêre offered for the greatest pro- 
duce frond ‘Fb? each of two varieties of Ameri- 
can Potatoes, and the,results obtained. were. 
astouiiding, in one:cgse réaching to 13 bushels 
from a single pound.. } Bt the method seems 
never to have gat chaydnd that competition 
in these days sabnormously-priced Eldorado 
and Northern ЗЕЙ) + mt, 

In ‘the hope -of doing something to help 
elucidate the: problem- involved inthe arti- 
ficial method of propagation, Méssrs. Sutton 
and Sons, of Reading; utii tubers of their 
fine new Potato. Dis › treating these last 
spring- fa described; s&d taking from them 


three diverse -crops ¿df sprouts. -These were 
kept spares, nû in’ May planted. separately 
in blocks:in»the ‘open. ground in rows 24 feet 


apart. ' ‘Still farther, and with a view to deter- 
miné how far the tubers under this treatment 
might. have been exhausted, these tubers were 
after a fourth growth of Tae had taken 
place, in some cases cut in half, in others bad 
the eyes taken out and planted separately, and 
whole tubers were planted also. So extensive 
was the trial that a breadth of some 2,000 
plants resulted. In the early stages of growth 
many exhibited great weakness, but as the 
season advanced growth increased, and when 
seen on August 17th, the entire breadth was 
80 even, so fresh and vigorous, that it seemed 
impossible to fix on any one spot that 
was less robust than another. That 
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was certainly not what was looked for, 
аз ib was naturally thought the earliest- 
rooted sprouts would have given the best 
growth. It is still possible that when the 
lifting takes place the tuber produce may show 
that result, but at present all the plants seem 
very equal. This appearance rather tends to 
show that high or artificial propagation does 
not after all affect any variety's constitution. _ 


It is greatly to be desired that the same 
experiment be carried out next year with 
several varieties, inclusive of a couple of weaker 
constitution than Discovery. The firm have 
growing, on the same grounds at Reading, a 

readth of Discovery grown from tubers 
planted under ordinary conditions. From this 

readth it is purposed to select tubers for 
planting next year, side by side with similar 
tubers taken from the root produce of the 
propagated plants, as in that way, again, it 
may be possible to test in the second genera- 
tion the effects of what seems to be, to so many, 
unnatural, as compared with what we regard 
as natural methods of propagation. "rhe 
matter is one of exceeding interest for pur- 
chasers of high-priced varieties, and, as next 
winter we are promised some others of wonder- 
ful capacities, it will be well that a clear 
understanding be furnished as to the methods 
of increase adopted to secure such tubers. 
That the mania which raged last spring is 
likely to continue is out of the question. 


A. D. 


Thinning Spinach.—Main-crop Spinach 
will now be ready for бирип: Thin at first 
to about 3 inches apart, and then postpone 
further thinning until the plants are well into 
the broad leaves. The thinnings will then be 
big enough for cooking, and the best and 
healthiest-looking plants can be easily seen and 
left, regularity in distances apart not being 
nearly so important as healthy and vigorous 
plants, Spinach being a crop in which indi- 
vidual plants vary greatly. 


Tomatoes in the open air.— Every 
available means of hastening the development 
and ripening of outdoor Tomatoes should now 
be brought into use, and nothing is more likely 
to bring about the desired effect than to cover 
the plants with any spare lights that may be 
available, and which may be stood on end in 
an almost perpendicular position, во as to bring 
the glass as close as may be to the fruit, fasten- 
ing them in some way to prevent their being 
blown over and smashed in case of wind. Pre- 
vious to covering them in such fashion the 
plants should be closely looked over for lateral 
growth, which must be removed, and the 
points of any leaves may also be judicious} 
cut away to expose bunches of fruit to full 
light. This defoliation must not be done in a 
careless or a wholesale manner, as in this case 
it would only check the development we wish 
to encourage ; and though fruits not yet com- 
mencing to colour may do so under’ the influ- 
ence of extra sunshine which they get by 
cutting away the foliage, they will be found 
both hollow and badly flavoured and more like 
the cheap imported fruits we see. In cases 
where it is ible to admit light to the 
bunches, tie back the foliage and leave it 
intact. Glazed lights are preferable to any 
other form of covering at рен, as they add 
to the ripening powers of the sun, and keep 
the fruits dry and free from splitting, and con- 
sequent decay in showery weather, but in 
places where they are not available, some 
covering must be brought into requisition for 
use at night until the plants or the fruits are 
cleared from the walls, which should only be 
Чопе when the nights get too cold to allow the 
fruits to swell any more on the plants, for those 
that reach full size before being 
with care, ripen up later on an 
season well into late autumn. 


extend the 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
"— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
a ated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 

8. 6d. 

“The Hnglish Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two forms, well and c Ed bound, for 
library use or presentation :—1st, in 1 vol, finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 218. nett 

Ina, in 4 vols., half bound sage green morocco, 945. nett. 
Of aii booksellers. dis ic , 


lucked will, |’ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


JEW'S MALLOW (KERRIA JAPONICA). 


THERE are four varicties of this shrub in culti- 
vation—viz., the type, a double-flowered form, 
and two variegated forms ; of these the typical 

reen-leaved single-flowered plant is the rarest 
in gardens. In some respects, however, it is 
the most beautiful of all, being of freer growth 
than the variegated forms, and yet not having 
the somewhat coarse stems and flowers of the 
double variety. The flowers are each from 
linch to 14 inches in diameter, and bright 
yellow. The double- flowered variety was intro- 
duced as far back as the year 1700, and its 
identity was unknown for overa century, until, 
in fact, the year 1835, when the typical plant 
was sent from Japan. It was thought to be a 
Corchorus (a genus allied to Tilia), and in some 
gardens and nurseries the name of Corchorus 








The single-flowered Jew's Mallow (Kerria japonica). 


japonicus still remains in use for the double 
Sorria, All the Agen like a rich, moist loam, 
and can easily ropagated from cuttings 
made of half-tipsaed Won d 


THE PLUM-FRUITED JUNIPER 
(JUNIPERUS DRUPACEA.) 


THIS is not a new conifer, but a species the 
beauty and ornamental value of which seem 
not to be sufficiently appreciated. It is vigor- 
ous and quite hardy when most trees of its 
genus perish in hard winters. Some fine speci- 
mens of it are to be seen in the park of Baron 
A. Mallet, at Jouy-en-Josas. There the fine, 
clean, tapering forms of the trees are seen to 
advantage, measuring from 26 feet to 29 feet 
in height, at ages which vary between twenty- 
five and thirty years. This shape is natural to 
them, and is not obtained by any pruning or 


pinching. The sojl at Чочу is dry and stony. ! by a 
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In M. Allard’s collection at Maulevrie, near 
Angers, there are several specimens, one said 
to be twenty-five years old, and no doubt there 
are quive as fine specimens elsewhere, though, 
as we have said, the tree deserves wider recog. 
nition, Although known to ancient writers, 
and mentioned by them, notably by Piers 
Belon in 1588, the species was not introduced 
into cultivation before 1856. То our opinion it 
is the handsomest conifer of its race, and far 
superior to J. communis fastigiata (J, 
hybernica Hort), which is so apt to break into 
numerous stems, and whose glaucous foliage 
so often disappears in flakes. The Juniperus 
drupacea is a much more rapid grower. (w 
tree planted at Verrières made ап average 
annual growth of from 19 inches to 24 inches, 
or about twice that of the Irish Juniper. 
Juniperus drupacea bears but few fruit, and in 
cultivation fruits but seldom, which is doubt. 
less owing to its being usually (although not 
always) dkecious. Its fruit is its most distin- 
guishing characteristic. It is about the size of 
a small Cherry, violet-black in colour, rounded 
or slightly oval in shape, formed of nine fleshy 
scales of unequal dimensions, thick and pro- 
jecting at the pips, enclosing an oval-shaped, 
ard, bony kernel formed of three seeds in 
close union and marked by furrows. The pulp 
is edible, and is eaten by the natives of the 
regions where the tree naturally grows. lt 
has a strong resinous odour. It grows wii 
in Syria and the Taurus, notably Mou! 
Lebanon, in association with and in cle 
proximity to the famous Cedars of that regin. 
It is not particular as to soil, but its prefer- 
ence is for well-drained and, indeed, dry soils 
and sloping ground. 
5. Моттет, in Rerue Horti. 


CLIPPED HEDGES AND SCREENS. 

Іх the old and formal days of lands 
gardening hedges of Yew or Box, or of Већ 
and Hornbeam, were extremely popular, ii 
the shelter and shade they afforded would in 
many places be very grateful even to-day. 
The green alleys or Grass walks, the pleachel 
bower, the alcoves in thick, close-croppel 
hedges of Box or other Evergreens, might in 
suitable situations and amid harmonious ûr 
natural surroundings be just as serviceable to- 
day as they were at Hampton Court and else- 
where in the days of Queen Anne. Of сопе, 
there are but very few who would care for th 
infinite trouble and expense, and the long and 
weary waiting a strictly formal garden of ever- 
green architecture entails, but, all the same, à 
touch of this style might here and there bə 
introduced with advantage. An ugly blank 
prospect might be hidden, a bare fountain 
inclosed, or the keen east wind could be fence! 
out by the use of hedges or wind breaks of the 
type above named. It is presumed, of course, 
that such clipped or trained hedges are [or 
some real modern use, and not intende 
merely to imitate a fashion of the past. For 
shelter evergreen hedges are nearly as impreg 
nable to wind as are walls, and they are otten 
much cheaper. Nor are hedges always th 
slow-growing things they are often supposed 
to be. We have seen hed 5 feet or Û feet 
high made in one season of Bures Lawson 
ana, and also of Holly and Yew. Of cour 
plants so tall had previously been prepared for 
removal, and were planted at a congenial time. 
In recommending the use of clipped hedges " 
must not be for a moment imagined that Y? 
recommend the planting of them everywhere, 
or that repetitions of the effects to be seen 1 
Levens, Elvaston, and elsewhere are dent 
in the gardens of to-day. Such quaint © 
historical old relies of a past fashion are worthy 
of all respect, just as we respect ourold ки 
and castles now in ruins, but to make such an 
plant such enormous gardens to day is 1"! 
out of the question. And yet there аге, " 
many modern gardens of considerable art» 

laces where one or more neatly ginem 

edges of Holly and Box, or of Yew, might ^ 
usefully introduced. Only the other day i 
saw a charming tennis court near the wot 
velvety sward surrounded on three sides мет 
neat hedge of Escallonia for shelter, from t% 
prevailing winds. The effect was € 
and the result had been obtained in less m 
five years. A cool, green Grass walk, bac ia 

Dodge of Yew, Beech, or Hornbeamon 
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windy side, is always а pleasant feature іп a 
garden, especially if shaded by trees at mid- 
day, and terminated by a fountain, an alcove, 
a rest house, ог а little pool. A fountain іп а 
summer garden, and especially in a green and 
grassy enclosure as at Hampton Court, or in a 
gravelled city plot shaded by leafy Plane trees, 
like the Fountain Courb at the Temple, ma 

often be formed at but small cost, and will 
yield much pleasure during the hottest and 





driest of summer days. 
A well-kept bowling green in its inclosure 
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alike to its owner and also to visitors. Since 
the advent of the new Penzance Sweet Briers 
the opportunity for making Sweet Brier hedges 
has increased tenfold or more. We must hope 
that some garden amateur or enthusiastic 
plant breeder will take up the improvement of 
our native Woodbine or Honeysuckle from 
seed, as the late Lord Penzance did in the 
case of the native Sweet Brier, since no hedge- 
climber is more sweet and beautiful as seen 
wild or as clambering over a cottage porch or 
doorway. 











The Double Jew's Mallow (Kerria Japonica fl-pl.) From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, 


Halste: Essex. 


of clean-clipped Yew or Box, and a sundial 
on a sunny wall or gable, will not make an 
old garden, but, what is even more, they 
‚ will add dignity and an old-world charm to 
a new one. Apart from garden hedges of 
considerable height, say, from 10 feet to 
30 feet, for privacy and shelter, one may have 
lower ones of Rosemary, Lavender, and Sweet 
_ Brier for their perfume after the showers. A 
trellised hedge of Sweet Brier and Honey- 
suckle is nowadays rarely seen, but migħt 
form a dividing line or screen delightful 





(See page 344.) 


In conclusion, we do not mean to insist, or 
even to suggest, that every garden should have 
clipped hedges, Grass walks, sundials, foun- 
tains, and bowling greens, since all these 
things require ample space and suitable or 
appropriate surroundings. All the same, we 
know of many large gardens that are both 
fertile and well kept where one or other of 
these things might be added, and which would 
not only yield beauty and interest, but shelter 
and shade, comfort and contentment as well. 

The Field. 
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Hydrangea petiolaris.—i was parti- 
cularly interested in the note accompanying 
the illustration of the climbing Hydrangea 

ge 307), in which I find it stated that the 

ew authorities now hold that Hydrangea 
petiolaris ‘‘is the correct name of the plant 
sometimes met with as Hydrangea volubilis, 
Hydrangea scandens, and Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides." I have endeavoured for 
many years to detect some difference between 
Hydrangea. scandens and  Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides as grown in gardens in the 
south-west without result, as they appeared 
to me to be identical, and I am glad to have 
the authority of Kew, as recorded in the article 
referred to, that the two are synonymous. It 
is, however, only very lately that Kew has 
taken that view, as in Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening,” Hydrangea petiolaris is given 
as introduced from Japan in 1876, and is 
stated to be “now and then met with in 

rdens under the name of Schizophragma 
ydrangeoides, a very different plant,” while the 
date of introduction of the latter is given as 
1879. Again, Mr. W. J. Bean, in an article 
on the Hydrangeas, which appeared in The 
Garden on August 15th, 1896, wrote of 
Hydrangea petiolaris, **In foliage and mode 
of growth this species resembles Schizo- 
phragma hydrangeoides, and is frequently 
rown under that name. The two are quite 
istinct.”—S, W. FrrZHERBERT. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


PLANTS AND SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 


WHERE any additions to the stock of this class 
of plants have to be made, it is better to set 
about it in good time, во as to get the plants 
well settled in their pots before winter sets in. 
The advantages of early potting are obvious 
if note be taken of the plants. The check 
given to them in lifting and potting is not 
much when proper care is taken, but this is 
soon overcome by early potting, fresh root- 
action to a small extent taking place prior to 
forcing being commenced. e potting of 
hardy shrubs is oftentimes performed in too 
careless à manner. It pays to do this work 
well not ony for the immediate flowering 
stage, but for the good of the plants 
afterwards. For instance, when potted loosel 

or in an indifferent manner, there comes a pinc 

when the sun gains power in the spring, with 
watering required much more frequently. 
When done well with the soil suitable to each 
particular kind, it is also much better for the 
plants afterwards, whether they be grown on 
in their pots or planted out for a season or two. 
Azalea mollis can be retained for several years 
in the same pots by giving the plants 
the average amount of care, flowering 
well at least every alternate year. Some 
growers prefer to plant them out. This is a 
good plan when the soil and the aspect are both 
suitable for securing the best of wth, во as 
to recuperate the plants as speedily as possible. 
These remarks apply with equal propriety to 
A. sinensis and the double and semi-double 
varieties of each. The latter are worthy of 
much more extended culture, being more satis- 
factory as cut flowers through their better 
keeping properties. Azalea amvena is fre- 
quently grown in open quarters in nurseries. 
Plants chosen from such positions are better 
than those which have been a few years in pots 
when the latter have not had the best of 
treatment. 

Imported Lilacs, as represented by Charles 
X., should be potted up immediately they are 
received. If allowed to remain exposed, the 
roots must inevitably suffer. These should be 
put into pots as small as possible consistent 
with preserving the ball intact, ramming the 
soil (a loamy one) quite firmly. Home-grown 
plants that are larger and mainly required for 
cutting will do very well in baskets or boxes. 
Old bushel baskets or boxes nearly square will 
suit them well. These plants are sometimes 
lifted and placed in heat without either of these 

rocesses, the roots being merely covered with 
leaves or manure. This may answer fairly well, 
but the plants suffer much more, the pinch 
coming when all the bloom is cut and the 
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plants have to be put aside to make room for | 
others. It is thus nothing less than а | 
sacrifice for the sake of a little more labour | 
at the outset. Deutzias that have been grown 
on in the open ground ought also to be potted 
up, as in the case of Lilacs, keeping to small 
pots as much as possible. Those that have 
previously flowered in pots should have | 
a good surface dressing, fresh potting only 
being resorted to in cases where it is deemed 
absolutely necessary. Guelder Roses as sold 
by the trade should have been in pots through- | 
out the past season ; these are much the best 
to secure a good crop of flower. The pots may 
áppear small, but repotting is not at all 
desirable. The double-blossomed Plum (Prunus 
Sinensis flore-pleno) does well under the same 
treatment as the Deutzias ; so also does Spiræa 
confusa, Both of these, if well cared for after 
flowering, will continue to do well from year to 
pe If fresh stock of these is purchased to 
;xotted up for forcing, it should be seen to 
without delay, keeping to small pots. In the 
case of Roses it is never advisable to force them 
the first season after potting; it really means 
failure as a tolerable certainty. Get them 
potted up as soon as possible, but let them | 
have one season wherein to get established. 

Of Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, | 
апа Andromeda floribunda are the chief sources | 
of supply; these should all be secured and 
potted up as soon as possible. If large-sized 
plants are to be lifted from home sources, the 
same advice holds good. 
It is never advisable to 
leave this work in such 
cases until the plants have 
to be started ; frosty or 
otherwise unfavourable 
weather may then ensue 
to render the work un- 
pleasant as well as detri- 
mental to the plants. In 
the potting of these Ever- 
greens (also other shrubs), 
allow sufficient room for 
watering. Christmas 
Roses, herbaceous Spi- 
reas, and similar plants 
(Lilies of the Valley in- 
cluded) should all be pot- 
ted up in good time, still 
leaving them in the open. 

In the case of shrubs 
for forcing, all the sun- 
shine that they can now 
receive will be most bene- 
ficial to them. It is a 
mistake to let them stand 
in shady corners, where 
the wood does not be- 
come well ripened. Рго- 
tection at the roots by 
plunging is most beneficial. All freshly- 
potted-up stocks should be plunged imme- 
diately after potting when one thorough good 
watering has been given. "This should be done | 
not merely to the rims of the pots, but quite 
over them, and in sufficient thickness to be a 
protection when sharp frosts ensue, litter being 
added in severe weather. The supply can thus 
be drawn upon at all times, whilst the protec- 
tion is decidedly important as far as the well- 
being of the plants themselves is concerned. 
This matter of plunging in the case of hardy 
plants in pots for forcing is not sufficiently 
adopted; not only in the case of freshly-potted 
stock, but also as it concerns older stock kept 
in pots from year to year for repeated forcing. 











AN ARUM ON A RUBBISH HEAP. 
Some time ago the Arum figured to-day was 
thrown away into the corner of the pit in the | 
back yard where rubbish is burnt. It took root 
апа flourished, and is now so handsome a plant 
that I thought you might make use of a photo- 
graph of it, which I enclose. 

Bognor. GEORGE GATEHOUSE. 





. NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rhodanthes for autumn blooming. 
—Hhodanthes are just as easily had іп bloom 
in the greenhouse in October as in May or 
June, and provided seed is sown in August 
there 1з no difficulty. Seed should be scattered 
lightly in boxes of loam and leaf-mould, and 





| invariable rule? 
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the plants put into pots as soon as they are 
large enough, a dozen or fifteen in a pot, and 
kept on a sunny shelf, being well attended to 
for water. They are very charming when in 
blossom in the spring, and I think even more 
so in the autumn, and where the blooms are 
wanted for winter decoration when cut (for it 
must be borne in mind that they are “ ever- 
lasting") these autumn-flowering ones keep 
their colour much better than those bloomed in 
spring. Pots of Rhodanthes are extremely 
useful for table decoration, and there is no 
reason why the greenhouse should not be 
brightened with them in the autumn just as 
much as in the spring. Sow at once and have 
them in flower dien there isa scarcity of other 
blossoms. —W. D. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — Apart 


| from the purposes for which they were at one 


time employed, such as draping the edgings of 
window-boxes, vases, etc., Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniuma are now largely grown as neat little 
эизһу plants in pots, while they are often 
planted out during thesummer months—indeed, 
in some gardens this section is more strongly 
represented than the Zonal class, which at one 
time reigned supreme. The most satisfactory 


| varieties for bedding that have come under my 


notice this season are as follows: The King, 
dark cerise ; The Queen, salmon-red ; Achieve- 
ment, pink; Colonel Baden Powell, mauve ; 
Corden's Glory, scarlet; Galilee, rich pink ; 
H. Cannell, erimson shaded magenta ; Ryecroft 





The Arum Lily growing on a rubbish heap. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. Geo. Gatehouse, Bognor Lodge, Bognor. 


Surprise, salmon-pink; and the well-known 
Souvenir de Chas. Turner. For pot culture the 


| above are all well suited, and the following ma 


be added: Baudin, bright crimson ; Leopard, 
rosy lilac with large crimson blotches, the 
most distinct of its class, but not effective 
bedded out ; Mme. Guillemand, violet-crimson ; 
Mrs. W. H. Martin, rosy-mauve; Princess 
Victoria, of a pleasing lilac shade, and Res- 
plendent, very large flowers of a bright scarlet- 
crimson with large maroon blotches in the 
centre, a vigorous grower, and one of the finest 
varieties for training to a wall, pillar, or similar 
position. Several of the varieties may be grown 
in this way, and apart from any other consider- 


| ation they are very valuable for cutting from. 


Stove Hibisci.—Will you be good enough to give 
me а few hints regardinz the treatment of stove Hibisci ? 
I sowed seed last February, and have now some fine 
plants in 8-inch pots. The variety is Manihot. I am 
aware that this plant is perennial, but is it worth treating 
it as such—i.e., wintering—or should seedlings be rai 
every year? I find one great difficulty in the cultivation 
of these pianta is the enormous amount of water they 
require. I stand mine in saucers of water, but even then 
ten minutes’ sun makes the leaves flag. On my plants, во 
far, only one flower expands at a time. Is this an 
Another peculiarity I have noticed is 
that large pods full of ripe seed appear in places on the 
stem where either flowers have never appeared or, at 
least, the petals have been pulled off when withered. I 
have always taken an interest in these flowers since, when 
passing some time in the South Sea Islands, I noticed 
many of the natives wearing them stuck behind their 
ears They are indigenous in that part of the world, at 
least, the scarlet variety is.—Y. Z. 


[Hibiscus Manihot is best treated as a peren- 
nial—indeed, one of the finest specimens that 
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we have ever met with was several years old, 
It was planted out in the Mexican portion of 
the temperate-house at Kew a few seasons ago, 
and produced several shoots 8 feet ог 9 feet 
high, which were furnished with large lobe] 
leaves. The flowers, about 6 inches in 


diameter, were of a bright primrose-yelloy - 
tint, with a conspicuous eye-like spot of - 


purplish-maroon in the centre. There appears 
to be a certain amount of individual variation 


in the case of this Hibiscus, for we have since - 


met with forms decidedly inferior to this. As 
a rule, only a single flower expands at one 
time on a stem, but in the case of a plant with 
several branches there is a corresponding 
increase of blossoms. With regard to tle 
plants requiring so much water, we have con. 
sulted a successful grower of this Hibiscus on 
the matter, and he does not find them such 
thirsty subjects. True, they need liberal 


treatment, but it is at least doubtful whether | 


the persistent standing in pans of water has 
not led to some of the roots decaying, thereby 
causing the leaves to flag directly the sun 
shines on them. We should certainly advise 
you to keep your plants over the winter in a 
warm greenhouse, say, а minimum temperatur: 
of 50 degs, giving at that season but a moder. 
ate amount of water. In spring cut back the 
plants, and directly growth recommences rept 
in a mixture of two-thirds good turfy loam to 
one-third leaf-mould and well-decayed manus 
mixed. The scarlet Hibiscus referred to : 
forming such a CM E feature in tl 
South Sea Islands is Н. rosa-sinensis, а me 
decided shrub than H. Manihot. There s 
many varieties of Н. rosa-sinensis, with boll 
single and double flowers, but the typical sca: 
let kind is equal to any.  Wintered undersci 
conditions as recommended for Н. Manihot, i: 
will, on the return of spring, grow away freely 
and flower throughout the summer. lan: 
bushes may sometimes be met with in the pub 
lic parks plunged out-of-doors during tle 
summer, and mids? these conditions they fore 
well. ] 


Heliotropes. — Everyone who vals | 


sweet-smelling flowers must acknowledge thst 
Heliotropes are amongst some of the ms: 


"ul. ae 


fragrant blossoms it is possible to have about , 


place. In most cases they are regarded s 
summer flowers, and are accepted as such, but, 
when struck late in spring, and the planis 
encouraged to grow by removing the buds :: 
they appear, the plants being assisted will 
manure-water from time to time, then one ci 
appreciate them for blooming in the autumn, 
and in a warm-house, far on into the winter. 
If those who have plants in pots would remove 
the flower-buds now, they would be rewarded 
in November by quantities of bloom if a little 
heat is given them. If good mellow loam, le:! 
mould, and cow-dung, with some sharp sni, 
are used, then their wants, ко far as to soil, vil 
be amply met. 
others for pots, and the following area few tht 
are not, J think, so generally known as they 
deserve: President Garfield, mauve-purple, 00 
of the best darks; The Queen, nearly while, 
very fragrant ; Lady Molesworth, dark purple; 
Mme. de Bussy, blue, with white centre ; Lady 
Amherst, violet; White Lady, almost white; 
Jean d'Amour, light blue. —Townsmay. 





Propagating Pinks from layers—! 
do not think so much care is exercised in! 
propagation of Pinks as is done іп the ca of 
Carnations—why, I cannot say, for surly 
Pinks are some of the sweetest of summit 
blossoms. Taking cuttings is a method hit 
1s not always attended with the most sU 
factory results, but I venture to say that the 
losses from layering are very few, and 8s this 


sed | may now be done I remind readers of tho fact. 


This is my way of procedure: In August I mix 
with the soil under the plants some coarse п" 
sand, I then, with a sharp knife, make à slit 
under the joints of the shoots, and peg these 
down into the soil, taking care if the как 
is dry to water frequently. In about a most 
the layers will have rooted, when they # 
severed and planted where required. One 0 
the common mistakes made with regard t0 
Pinks is leaving them year after year without 
attention, until they become huge masses 0" 
which the flowers are never so fine as thos 


from young plants, —W ooDBASTWICK. 





Some varieties are better than 4 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


MEGASEAS (SAXIFRAGA). 


To many gardeners and nurserymen generally 
the above group is an offshoot of the great 
genus Saxifraga, while botanists refer the 
group to Saxifraga; indeed, the several species 
constituting the group are included in Saxi- 
fragain the Kew hand.list of herbaceous plants. 
Imention the fact to save amateurs from the 
confusion in plant nomenclature that is at 
times somewhat perplexing, from want of uni- 
formity between botanist and nurseryman. As 
a rule, the generic term, Megasea, is that 
adhered to by the hardy plant dealer, and, 
without doubt, there is a distinctive character 
in the more bell-shaped flowers, to say nothing 
of the bold, rugged leafage that renders this 
section of the genus Saxifraga distinct. For 
general cultivation we are most concerned at 
the moment with those species and varieties 
that are evergreen in character and absolutely 
hardy. We refer to this because of the greater 
garden valne of these truly evergreen kinds. 
Insaying this we do not wish to undervalue 
such well-known species as ciliata, Stracheyi, 








colour in the leafage. These are very hand- 
some and bold-growing kinds, attaining, in 
rich, deep soils, to nearly 2 feet high. 

Some of the smaller-growing species, as M. 
crassifolia, M. c. rubra, ju orbicularis, all with 
pink or reddish-pink blossoms, are well suited 
to the lower portions of the rock garden, or 
when in sufficient quantity informal edgings 
may be made of them. A very charming rose- 
coloured kind is known as M. Ingleresti, and 
M. Milesi is pure white. Apart from the above 
mentioned kinds is a large series of cross-bred 
varieties, all more or less distinct in colour and 
of considerable merit. 

Happily all the kinds are of easy cultivation 
and grow freely in the ordinary garden soils. 
The deciduous kinds are less vigorous in 

rowth, however, and when divided in spring 
for increase may be given the protection of a 
frame for a short period. The strong-growin 
kinds submit readily to division by the usua 
methods, and if divided and replanted when 
flowering is completed will make good plants 
for the ensuing year. Annual division is by no 
means requisite, however, but if so treated 





lace in my list of annuals, charming either 
in or out-of-doors, easy of cultivation, but 
requiring attention when it first appears above 
ground, as it is apt to be cut off by some horrid 
little insect. T believe n sprinkling of fresh 
lime is a good remedy. Machet is a very fine 
variety, also Golden Queen or Spiral. Stocks, 
and Ten-week Stocks in particular, are among 
the sweet and easily grown flowers for the 
summer. The white, pink, and crimson are 
lovely, also the mauve, and particularly well 
suited for the back of a border, with, let 
us say, dwarf China Asters in front. The 
tall Preony-flowered Asters are also desirable, 
and the tall Giant Emperor. They can be had 
in various colours, from deep crimson to white, 
or, if preferred, in shades of purple and mauve. 
The single Aster I have used for filling some 
beds, and find it very useful in late summer for 
table decoration. The pink and mauve, per- 
haps the prettiest Petunias, are excellent for 
beds or pots in the conservatory, the beautiful 
single grandiflora, with yellow throat, being 

uite the best, I think, for out-of-doors and the 

ouble frilled for conservatory. It is best to 


every third year a greater vigour and a better | raise the Stocks, Asters, and Petunias in a hot- 


flowering will result. E. JENKINS. 


Megasea (Saxifraga) cordifolia purpurea. From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex, 


and its white form, also known as Afghanica, 
each beautiful in its way. Those amateurs, 
however, who desire a large, permanent: group 
that, while showy in the garden, are valuable 
alike for their winter leafage as for the fine effect 
when in flower in spring, will find the kinds 
just named somewhat unreliable unless the 
garden, perchance, is a particularly favoured 
one. The form figured to day is certainly one of 
the most striking and valuable plants in the 
early portion of the year. It flowers in April 
and May, the fine branching cymes being laden 
with bell-shapcd blossoms of a rosy-red hue, 


the plant remaining long in perfection. 
When the flowering is practically over 
there is wet a very attractive feature 


in the brilliant colouring of the flower stems. 
This, if the group is well exposed to light and 
sun, is crimson-scarlet, and certainly a very 
striking characteristic. I know of no other 
that assumes this character 80 markedly as the 
one under notice. The typical kind, Megasea 
cordifolia, has paler and smaller blossoms and 
green leaves and flower-stems. Nor does it 
sess the great vigour and stature of the 
ind illustrated. A worthy companion to the 
latter is M. ligulata, with its variety M. l. 
speciosa, М. l. rubra is a fine plant with much 





*.* MY FAVOURITE ANNUALS. 
Зомк of our most fragrant and deservedly 
prized hardy flowers are annuals. I will head 
my list with Sweet Peas. What a wonderful 
improvement of late years has been made in 
these pretty flowers, both as to variety and 
mixtures of colours. I have not space in this 
short article to mention a quarter of all the 
lovely new varieties, but I think the followin 
are excellent: White: Blanche Bur an 
Mrs. Sankey. Pink and rose: Miss Willmott 
and Apple Blossom. Red: Her Majesty. Pale 
blue and maure: Lady Grisel Hamilton and 
Countess of Radnor. Dark blue : King of the 
Blues. Purp'e: Duke of Westminster. Rosy- 
mauve: Dorothy Tennant. There are dozens 
of other charming colours. The dwarf Sweet 
Peas look well in a flat box on a verandah 
where they can hang over the edge. There is 
no difficulty in growing Sweet Peas, but they 
have great enemies in mice, which burrow into 
the ground and devour the seeds. In some 
warm, sunny gardena in the South of England 
or West of Ireland I have seen excellent results 
obtained by sowing in the autumn. By this 
means you can have the blooms at least a 
month earlier than the spring-sown Peas. 
Mignonette, I think, ought to be given second 


|in the centre. The 


bed, and then prick out into their flowering quar- 
бев when strong enough. What can be more 
| dazzling than a broad patch of Poppies? The 
| Shirley Poppies are wonderful in their deli- 
cate shades, from white to deep rose or white 
to scarlet. Then we have the tall, showy 
Carnation Poppy, the white Swan, and the 
stately Tulip Poppy, vivid scarlet. The Mikado 
| is also showy. ‘There is an old variety, umbro- 
sum, that one seldom now sees, with ver 
| pretty foliage, scarlet flower with black blote 
reatest drawback to 
Poppies is that their blooms are so fleeting, 
and when done flowering the bed looks Бай, 
They must have a sunny spot, and the Shirley 
| Poppy requires to be supported by small thin 
branches placed at intervals in the bed to prop 
it up, otherwise it is liable to be beaten down 
by wind or heavy rain. Sunflowers are fine 
plants, and look well planted just in front of a 
dark evergreen hedge. At the back of a flower 
border the Rose Mallow is easily grown; 
indeed, may be sown in the beds in which it is 
intended to bloom. It is most useful asa cut 
flower, and makes a lovely and lasting table 
decoration. I have also grown the white 
Mallow, but it is not so pretty. 


Should you have a very sunny border and 
dry soil, you should grow mixed Sulpiglossis, 
so very pretty in its colouring, also Portu- 
lacas, but they require even more sun to 
make them bloom well. For garden arches 
or to hide the bare stems of trees, the old- 
fashioned Tropæolum canariense still finds 
much favour, or the fine varieties of Nas- 
turtiums, so lovely in their colouring. I do 
not think you can find their exact counter- 
part in any other flower. I prefer the old 
orange and deep brown shades to the newer 
pink shades now sometimes seen. "There is a 
dwarf variety, with bluish-green leaves and 
erent scarlet blooms, Last year I tried a row 
of double Clarkia pulchella alba, and liked 16 
well, as being a good contrast to rows of 
scarlet Gladioli planted just at the back. I 
must not forget the pretty little Phlox Drum- 
mondi. I have seen it look well in mixed 
beds. Calliopsis, or Coreopsis, as it is some- 
times called, makes a bright spot of yellow, 
and is pretty as a cut flower. The African 
Marigold planted near the grey blue Ageratum 
is very good, and I like a patch of the 
old-fashioned Calendula, much loved in cottage 
gardens. It is well worthy of a corner in 
the kitchen garden, Calendula Prince of 
Orange being one of the best varieties. 

The blue Cornflower is almost a necessity in 
a garden of annuals, as there are so few of that 
colour, The scarlet Linum is pretty, and the 
well-known Nemophila insignis must not be 
overlooked. I can recall to mind the little 
garden of my childhood, gay with its summer 
flowers—-Nemophila insignis, Saponaria calab- 
rica, blue and yellow Lupins, Convolvulus 
minor, and Gilia tricolor. hese are now but 
seldom grown, having been superseded by 
other choicer annuals. Nemesia strumosa, a 
South African annual, is valuable for beds 
Its blooms are deep orange-rose, buff, and 
yellow. І use it to fill up the blanks in beds 
where Daffodils are grown. When their foliage 
dies down you can plant in the Nemesia, which 





` THE above, flowers of which we fi 
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ORCHIDS, 


CATTLEYA MRS. MYRA PEETERS. 

re to-day, is 
across between Cattleya Gaskelliana alba and 
C. Warneri alba. It was raised by Mr. Peeters, 
of Brussels, and exhibited Бу - Messrs. 'F. 
Sander and Co., at the Holland House Show 
on July 12th of this year. Тһе flower is 


` wholly white with a lemon-yellow throat. 





THE TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS. 


Tue first August number of the Revue 
Horticole contains an article by Mons. Henri 


"Correvon, showing how the Orchids of the 


woods and meadows, of the marsh and pasture, 
may be successfully transplanted sid culti- 
vated in the garden. He says, ‘‘ The races of 
Orchis which belong to the cold or temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere contain 


‚ nearly à hundred species capable of being 


COT. чї ча. wo OA We Iu ou 


|resulted in the impoverishment of our native 
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| With a layer of Moss or small stones in order to | 
| keep the plants moist. A compost formed of | 
one-third leaf-mould and two-thirds light soil 
suits them best. As most Orchids grow in| 
lime-soil it is well to add a little lime or broken | 
| plaster. 

Some care and thought are necessary in 
transferring the plants to the garden. 1t is, | 
unfortunately, too true that the immoderate 
| rooting-up of Orchids which has taken place 
|of late years (in Switzerland, at least) has| 
Orchids. In most cases these depredations | 
having been made at the wrong time have been 
| useless, as the plants have not lived. With | 
| Orchids, as with all tuberous plants, it is 
| necessary to choose the moment of rest, or, at 
| least, the stage of growth when the new bulb 
is fully matured. There are always two tubers | 
facing each other, and it is important that the 








jung bulb should be fully develaped if it is to | 
be reproductive. The precise moment is that 
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(all lovers of dry soils), Orchis globosa, longi- 
cornis italica, mascula, militaris, Morio (and 
its numerous varieties), pallens, papilionacea, 
rovincialis, sambucina, Simia, tridentata ustu- 
ata, Platanthera or Habenaria ciliaris, Men- 


| ziesii, orbiculata (all three natives of the 
| United States), and the Serapias, all of which 


require a light Ade in winter. In moist, 
cool places, marsh lands, and wet water sides 
plant Bletilla hyacinthina (from Japan), Calo- 
pogon pulchellus (N. America), Caly pso borealis, 
Gymnadenia conopsea and С. odoratissima, 
Orchis coriophora, foliosa (Madeira) incarnata, 
latifolia, laxiflora, palustris, Traunsteineri, the 
Pogonias (N. America), and the Spiranthes. 
In the shade of trees, woods, or shady places, 


|where the soil is light, porous, and deep, 


Orchis fusca (the most beautiful species of its 
race), О. maculata, Platanthera bifolia and P. 
chlorantha will succeed. 

The Cypripedes, the Epipactis, the Cephal- 
anthera, ite Listera, and several other genera 





A hybrid Cattleya—C. Myra Peeters (C. Gaskelliana alba х C. Warneri alba). 


acclimatised in gardens. Some are brilliant 
and beautiful, many are delicately scented, all 
are elegant and interesting. In May, June, 


| and July, in the Grass, in the shrubbery, and 


in the wood, their effect is charming. In 
attempting their culture, however, it must be 
borne in mind that they dislike rich soils, their 
preference being for a soil that is heavy rather 
than light, and that humidity—e.g., in the 
neighbourhood of trees, streams, and rocks 
(which are excellent reservoirs of moisture)—is 
favourable to their growth. Whilst open ground 
culture suits them best, they can also be 
grown and flowered in pots. At Floraire, 
where a special feature is made of them, we 
cultivate them in the Grass (and there they do 
well), or in shady and cool borders, where they 
look handsome. Most tuberous Orchids do best 
given the following conditions: In the open 
ground in rather compact soil free from manure, 
and, if possible, in Grass, as this keeps their 
roots cool. They may also be plan in the 
nooks in a rock-garden or on borders, but in 
the latter case it is advisable to cover the soil 


in which, the spike having ceased to flower, 
the stem has began to turn yellow and the 
seeds to ripen—that is to say, in July and 
August. Ifthat condition is observed, the only 
thing that is necessary is to plant the bulb. 
In October and November the plants start into 
growth, and in the following spring the flower 
stem appears in the centre of the rosette. In 
parks or gardens the Orchids will be distributed 
much as they are found under natural con- 
ditions—the marsh species in moist places, 
those of the woods in shady places, those of 
the meadows in sunny spots in the Grass, etc. 
The following is the general rule to be observed 
for the ordinary species: In Grass-plots and 
meadows, lawns and banks, sunny or half-shady 
borders, plant Aceras anthropophora, Ana- 
camptis pyramidalis, Chameorchis alpina (in 
light peaty soil), Cceloglossum viride, Gymna- 
denia albida and conopsea, Himantoglossum 
hircinum (in half-shade), Nigritella angusti- 
folia (light soil, rocks, sunny ition ), 
Ophrys apifera, arachnites, atrata, Bertoloni 
lutea, muscifera, speculum, and tenthredinifera 





of Orchids belonging to tne fibrous-rooted 
terrestrial group, require different treatment. 


Pancratium speciosum.—Among the 
bulbous plants that require the temperature 
of a stove, this is one of the most satisfactory, 
as from a foliage point of view alone it is 
decidedly ornamental, and it flowers freely, 

eneraliy two or three times a year. The 
Bulb, which is from 4 inches to 5 inches in 
diameter, has little if any neck, and pushes up 
a crown of a dozen or so oblong shaped leaves 
of a rich green hue. The flower stem, which 
reaches a height of more tban a foot, is 
terminated by a spreading umbel, usually con- 
sisting of eight to twelve blossoms. These 
consist of a greenish tube some 3 inches long, 
a funnel-shaped corona, and narrow strap- 
like segments that attain a length of about 
6 inches. A second species, P. fragrans, 
greatly resembles the last ; indeed, the princi- 
pal difference seems to be that the flower 





segments are shorter than in P. speciosum. 
Both are natives of the West Indies, and both 
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thrive in а structure where the minimum 
winter temperature does not go below 50 degs. 
A good lasting soil is necessary to their well- 
doing, and а compost made up of two parts 
yellow loam to one part each of well decayed 
cow-manure and leaf-mould, with about half a 
part of sand, will suit them well. At no time 
Should they be subjected to а drying off 
process, though, of course, they require more 
water during the growing season than in the 
winter. These plants are now by botanists 
included in the genus Hymenocallis, but they 
are universally known in gardens as Pancra- 
tiums.—X. 


OHRYSANTHHMUMS, 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE: 
MUMS—PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 


NEVER in the history of these plants has the 
future promised so well. With improvement 
in the flower and sturdiness of habit has come a 
better liking for the early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums. This keener interest in the flower 
has; come about within a few years. The 
interest in these flowers began about ten years 
ago, with the acquisition of a very large 
number of continental novelties. They were 
not all true early-flowering kinds. These 
sutticed for a time, the few years succeeding 
this importation of novelties being without 
particular interest in this respect. "The British 
raiser in the interval had been busy, and, as a 
consequence, a number of charming seed- 
lings were raised and distributed. Last 
season, however, will be regarded as a 
red.letter one, as new varieties from two 
sources embraced so many really good things. 
One raiser in particular distributed last spring 
no les3 than thirty-six superb sorts, almost the 
whole of which are of Japanese origin. 
Although I was prejudiced against this set 
before seeing the plants in flower, thinking it 
was hardly possible to improve upon existing 
kinds, I had to confess that they really were a 
distinct advance upon previous kinds. : In most 
instances their habit of growth is just what is 
wanted for theoutdoor-grown Chrysanthemums. 
With but a few exceptions the plants are 
dwarf, say from 2 feet to 34 feet, some attain- 
ing a height of from 4 feet to 5 feet. Their 
habit is sturdy and branching. Warm colours 
are what are wanted in our autumnal 
displays in the open air, and in the new set 
we have these in abundance. The newer 
varieties embrace flowers in almost every 
shade of crimson. There are rich crimson, 
claret - crimson, reddish - crimson, chestnut, 
chestnut-crimson, crimson-scarlet, and vivid 
crimson, besides other intermediate tints. 
Other good colours represented in these newer 
sorts are plum, soft pink, rosy-purple, 
amaranth, blackish-purple, amber, yellow, 
canary-yellow, salmon-red, and | other 
lovely tints. A few very charming early- 
flowering singles are among the novelties. 
These new sorts, together with the best of the 
older kinds, promise to give us a fine display at 
an early date. One grower in the midlands has 
not less than 5,000 seedlings coming into 
flower, and, judging from blooms that have 
already developed, it is safe to anticipate 
& revelation during September. The plants 
have stood the test of the hot and dry 
weather remarkably well, and they are now full 
of promise owing to the welcome rains that 
have fallen so copiously of late. E. G. 


HOUSING THE PLANTS. 


EARLY next month no time should be lost in 
storing Chrysanthemums away under glass. If 
pushed for room for a week or ten days at that 
time the later ones may be left out-of-doora for 
а time with tolerable safety, but all the earlier 
of the October, November, and mid-season 
kinds ought to be under cover before the first 
week in October hasgone over. An early frost 
or two may be reasonably expected before long. 
All things considered, there is no real gain, 
but rather the reverse, in leaving the main 
Stock out after the first week in October. Even 
when left outside the weather will need to be 
closely watched for the last week of the time. 
It is a difficulty recognised by most growers in 
‚ private establishments to find sufficient. room 
much earlier than the time indicated, Fruit- 
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houses have to be duly considered for the 
future well-being of the Vines or other kinds 
of fruits. Pruning cannot be carried out in 
many cases during September, and then, when 
done, only partially pruned. After this has 
been seen to a good number of the Chrysan- 
themums can be stored, the partial shade not 
being such as to do much harm before the rest 
of the foliage falls, when more light for the 
plants can be had. Those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to house their stock 
in other than fruit-houses will find an advan- 
tage, probably saving any future shifting 
until the plants are out of flower. 
In any case, overcrowding, if possible, 
should be carefully avoided. The plants, 
whilst out-of-doors, will have had plenty of 
light and air. When taken inside and crowded 
together the opposite is the case; hence the 
leaves soon assume &'sickly yellow hue, and die 
off before their functions have been completed. 
This must, with the concurrent evils of mildew 
and green-fly, injure the future character and 
keeping qualities of the flowers. If necessary 
to stand the plants together somewhat thickly, 
it will be a better plan to form two or three 
small groups rather than one large one. This 
will allow of more ventilation, and be also 
better for watering and other pu . Those 
who group together excessively: thick should 
bear in mind that they do not È that process 
add to the effectiveness of the disulay yond 
mere colour. Individual varieties of much 
beauty are often thus lost sight of through 
being overshadowed by largeg and more showy 
kinds. When storing the plants a sharp look- 
out should be kept for 

Мику, light dustings of sulphur bein 
given wherever necessary.  Caterpillars an 
earwigs will also require looking after; these 
had better be destroyed before they commence 
the work of destruction. Washing the pots 
and seeing to the drainage are regular items 
of work which must not be overlooked, remov- 
ing at the same time any green scum that ma 
have grown upon the surface of the soil. i! 
light stirring of the soil will do no harm. The 
length of the sticks can now be fairly well 

auged; little pieces sticking up above the 
owers do not look well—in fact, they are in 
the way of large flowers frequently, not to 
say causing injury where in contact with 
them. 

VENTILATION is a most important item in 
Chrysanthemum culture as soon as they are 
taken inside. In this respect, the treatment 
given to fruits under glass for the well ripening 
of the wood and that suited to the Chrysanthe- 
mums is about the same; hence, the free circu- 
lation of air accorded by night as well as by 
day, whenever possible, is beneficial to both, 
with a little fire-heat later on for mutual assist- 
ance if the weather is unpropitious. For 
Chrysanthemums, avoid by every possible 
means a close, damp atmosphere; also shade 
where 16 can be avoided, as well as keeping 
the plants far removed from the glass. When 
the plants are taken indoors, liquid-manure 
should be dispensed with, both by reason of the 
smell and the encouragement given to a greenish 
growth resulting from its frequent use wherever 
the water drains away. It is an easy matter 
to use one or more of the artificial manures in- 
Stead of the foregoing for the next few weeks, 
and probably with better results. The 

EARLIER SORTS will only require clear water ; 
with this they should be fairly well supplied. 
These early Chrysanthemums are of great ser- 
vice in the conservatory during the latter part 
of September and in October, supplying a 
long-felt need. It is not advisable to aim at 
large blooms by the thinning process to any 
great extent. ‘This can be left to the later 
ones, and even then itis carried much too far. As 
soon as these early kinds are past their beauty, 
take care of the requisite number of stools for 
future stock. Do not let the plants be turned 
out-of-doors to take their chance ; the coolest 
house, however, from which the frost is only 
just excluded, will suit them very well. The 
latest of all, which carry the season up to 
Christmas, should of the two be stood further 
apart than the November sorts, the preserva- 
tion of the foliage being even more necessary 
than in their.case. If too much encourage- 
ment by stimulants be given to these late 
kinds, they will push forth into further growth 
at the expense of the flowers, А rather dry 
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atmosphere with plenty of air given them will 
be productia of the best results. In Chrys. 
anthemum culture there is a danger of grow. 
ing too many plants and beyond what the 
accommodation cantake. Thus overcrowding, 
with its ultimate evils, ensues. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pests on fruit-trees (M. A. B.).—I am very much 
obliged for the further supply of the little webs on the 
bark of your Apple-tree, but I am sorry to say that I do 
not recognise the insect in its present condition. 1 have 
left most of the webs intact, and am hopin to breed the 
perfect insect. 1f I am successful I will fet you know 
what the insect is,—G; S. S. 


The ground beetle.—I am sending what seems а 


very ern specimen of а garden pest (7). Perhaps 
ou would kindly explain it? It was brought to me by s 
abourer who is trenching an old Strawherry-bed for me. 
—G. №. Ross. 

[The insect you sent was a very interesting 
one, but it was not a pest. It was the grub oi 
one of the ground beetles or Geodephega, bot 
I cannot give the species or genus. These 
grubs, like their parent beetles, are, as a rule, 
carnivorous, feeding on smaller insects, grub, 
ete. The specimen you sent was interesting as 
it had been attacked by опе of the smill 
Hymenopterous parasitic flies belonging to the 
Idhneumbuidie ог a nearly allied family. The 
parent fly had laid her eggs in the grub, and 
the little grubs hatehed from these eggs hii 
fed on the internal tissues of their host until 
they had attained their full growth, when they 
made their way through its skin and became 
pupæ, ог chrysalides, attached to the outside 
of the body of their victim. The apparently 
white appendages on the underside of the grub 
were these parasites.—G. 8. S.] 


Galls on Oak (F. M. Reid). —Tw 
“ abnormal growths” you find on your Oak are 
alls formed by the grubs of one of the “ gall- 
ies " (Andricus pilosus). These galls are wy 
common, and are usually known by the nint 
of “Artichoke galls” on account of a slight 
resemblance which they bear to a miniature 
Globe Artichoke. They are very curious, з 
the true gall which contains the grub is а small 
oval gall growing from the top, as it were, of 
the visible gall, but hidden by the bract-like 
coverings of the galls, This little gall, when 
the grub has attained its full growth, falls of 
on to the ground, the outer portion of the gill 
remaining on the tree. Like most of the gall- 
flies of the Oak, of which there are a very con 
siderable number, there are differences betwee 
successive generations, but every alternate 
generation is alike. The flies hatched irom 
these galls are unlike their parente in varous 
particulars, and, instead of laying their eggs 48 
they did in the buds, they (the second gener 
tion) lay theirs in the male blossoms of the 
Oak, the third generation being similar to the 
first in appearance and habits.—G. 8. 8, 
Caterpillars on Black Currant.—Herewitt I 
send you a few pieces of Black Currant-tree, onê ol 
which contains three eggs at the spot marked red. ! 
should like to know their life history, as they seem to te 
connected with the insect that has caused so mol 
destruction among the trees here this season. In another 
section of the tree I found a grub about an eighth ofan 
inch long, transparent, except the head ; this had a blak 
hree dark substances, probably the ct 


sumed pith of the tree, could be seen in the body as if 
passing through it. A forward movement was effected by 


a wave-like motion, commencing at the tail and pasing 
to the head much in the same way as that seen İn 0 
ordinary worm.—RiCHARD WHITBREAD. 

[The Currant shoots which you sent haré 
apparently been bored by the caterpillars 0 
one of the clear wing moths, the “Curran 
clear wing" (Sesia tipuliformis). What 0% 
eggs are I cannot say, but they are certainly 
not those of the moth, nor are the grubs whi 

ou mention hatched from them. Tho grubs, 
trom your description and drawing, 10% 
evidently the grubs of а small two-winged fy, 
and, on examining the shoots, I was fortunslé 
enough to find two specimens, so was able | 
verify the accuracy of your description pos 
drawing. I am sorry I am unable to give Y? 
their name, but the literature on the grubs 0 
flies is very scanty, and I cannot find w 
description of them. From bheit, neget 
the stems, I presume they were feeding on ko 
decaying matter left'in the tunnels made by fer 
caterpillar, which was the cause of the des 
the shoots, —G. S. S.] 
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ROSE GRANDE DUCHESSE ANASTASIE. 


Tuts always appears to me to be one of the 
overlooked. Tea Roses. I was charmed with 
the Grande Duchesse Anastasie from the first. 
Its vigour, stiff growth, fine firm petals, and 
beautifully formed flower were all points to 
commend the Rose to one's notice. I do not 
say it is a Rose equal to Maman Cochet, far 
from it; but it is far more reliable, I mean as 
to producing perfect blossoms, The colour of 
Grande Duchesse Anastasie is rosy-salmon, 
with golden-yellow shading at the base. "This 
would be а very good kind to plant out under 
glass. Its blossoms are even more beautiful 
then than they are outdoors, the salmon tint 
being much deeper. It was raised by Messrs. 
P. and C. Nabonnand, and distributed by them 
in 1899. Rosa. 


ROSES FAILING TO GROW. 


i roRWARD some cuttings from the dwarf Roses here. 
They are planted in four beds along a wall facing south- 
east. They have had plenty of care and manure—stable 
and guano—not too much. The climate is very moist. 
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the drainings of a cow-yard. EA sheep 
manure also makes a splendid fertiliser. - We 
do not favour guano, unless it be an occasional 
dose, for we have found it rather stimulates a 
coarse growth at the expongo of perfect 
blossom. We note you say the climate is very 
moist. Judging from some of the blossoms 
sent, the most doble and bad opening kinds 
are in your collection, and it is such varieties 
you should avoid in a moist climate. Varieties 
such a3 Killarney, Enchantress, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Mme. Hoste, Таду Roberts, Mme. 
Ravary, Liberty, etc., would succeed much 
better. We would suggest tranoplanbing your 
Roses this coming October. Remove all their 
foliage and heel them in under the shelter of 
a north hedge or wall whilst the operation 
of retrenching the beds is being carried out 
Should you be enabled to add new soil—the top- 
spit from a meadow—so much the better. Allow 
soil to settle, then replant. We prefer to afford 
each plant at time of planting a shovelful of 
prepared compost, consisting of old Mushroom- 
bed-manure, sifted loam, leaf-soil, and burnt 
garden refuse, or powdered charcoal, in equal 
proportions. ] 





Rose Grande Duchesse Anastasie. 


They are now from three years to one year planted. The 
fimt year here they seem to do better than alterwards. 
The kas on the walls and those on trellises do very 
badiy also, growing long and lanky, and with very few, 
flowers, Do you think that it can be the climate, or 
itsomething in the soil? I incline to think that it must 
be the climate, for a lot planted in the autumn of 1902 
flowered well last year, and looked well. If во, the case is 
hopeless, —N APi&R, Isle of Skye, N.B. 

[The growths and blossoms forwarded to 
us appeared to be in a fairly healthy condition. 
From your remarks we should say that the 
main fault to which could be attributed any 
want of success in your Roses is to be found in 
the soil. It should be clearly understood that 
the majority of Roses are now budded upon the 
seedling Brier. This stock produces a long 
tap-root, which of necessity requires deep soil 
that has been well cultivated. It is not so 
much manure the plants require as good, sweet, 
clayey loam. If you could provide them with 
this toa depth of 3 feet, we think you would 
have no cause to complain of the growth. 
Instead ot giving stable-manure and guano, 
let the plants have somé bone-meal well incor- 
porated with the soil at time of planting, and 
duri May and June afford waterings of 
liquid-manure, preferably made by diluting 





ROSE LONGWORTH RAMBLER. 


Tuts Rose is one of the best and freest-bloom- 
ing kinds for August that I know of, both on 
established and also maiden plants. Although 
termed a rambler, it is not so extra vigorous as 
to warrant that description, and I should hesi- 
tate before planting this Rose where it was 
wanted to cover much space, although, if left 
practically unpruned, it is surprising to what 
vigour such kinds attain. In my opinion, the 
most useful purpose this Rose can be put to is 
to grow it as large bushes or upon standards. 
The delightful buds, of quite a clear crimson in 
colour, are very pretty, and in the mass the fine 
clusters are showy. The crimson colour of 
the buds pales off to rosy-crimson in the open 
flowers. I would associate with Longworth 
Rambler a very delightful kind — namely, 
Alister Stella Gray, whose pale-yellow, orange- 
centred miniature buds are very welcome. 
This Rose blossoms in such handsome clusters 
and so abundantly that just now it is one of the 
prettiest in a very large collection. Both kinds 
are good for walls or pillars, but not suitable 
for arches or pergolas. Where no space is 
available for them on walls or pillars try a * 
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e bed of each or mingled, planting them 
2 feet to 3 feet- and. I сап promise a 
really effective of Roses for August and 
September blossoming... As rambling and 
climbing Roses increase, obviously other uses 
must be found for them than the usual one, and 
І can think of no better manner of employing 
this.class than growing them in unrestric 
bush form. Such bushes call to mind the natural 
graceful growth of the wild Briers, and they 
provide that free, bold style of Rose growing so 
far removed from the squat, cut-back exhibitors' 
ideals, and, moreover, we may obtain from 
these climbing Roses the golden-yellows of 
which other groups are sadly deficient, or, at 
least, none that can compare with them in 
vigour and hardiness. W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climbing Roses for south-west wall.— 
Would you advise attempting to grow climbing Roses on 
а warm wall facing a little to the west of south, but 
exposed to violent winds from west and’ south-west? 1f 
so, which would you consider the six best Roses for the 

rpose, having regard, as far as possible, to those of 
continuous flowering habit? Yellow Roses by preference, 
or those similar in colour to L'Iideal? Would this latter 
or Maréchal Niel be suitable ?—Crrr. 


|Yes, you could grow some climbing Roses upon this 
warm wall, and we would suggest Mme. Berard, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Dr. Rouges, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Le 
Soleil, and Fanny Stolwerck.] 


Six Roses for wall.—What are the’ best six con- 
tinuous blooming, hardy, and vigorous climbing Roses 
suitable for a red-brick wall of a dwelling house facing 
east-south-east, and receiving the full sunshine from day- 
break until 2 p.m.? The colour of the wall is mentioned, 
as I should prefer Roses whose colouring harmonises with 
red brickwork, it this is possible. Buildings at a distance 
of about 100 yards shelter the garden completely from 
north, north-east, and east winds.—CuFr. 


{You will find the овону varieties. very good : Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, England's Glory, Mme. Jules Siegfried, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, Gloire de Dijon, Pink Rover.] 


Roses Blanche Moreau and White Bath 
not blooming.— What is the best method of treatment 
and pruning in order to obtain bloom on Roses Blanche 
Moreau and the Old White Moss, The former, planted 
two years, grows very vigorously, but there is no bloom 
and the latter, planted only last autumn, appears to be of 
a very similar habit, hence I include it in this query. 
Some authorities recommend hard, and some advise 
slight, pruning. Are these Roses worth growing? Or 
would y ou advise substitution of superior varieties, as it is 
not profitable wasting valuable time endeavouring to coax 
bloom out of refractory varieties.—Curr. 


[Both these beautiful white Moss Roses are 
certainly worth growing, and even worthy of а 
little extra attention. The first named we 
have found flower best when the plants have 
been left unpruned. Of course this treatment 
would not do each year, but we would suggest 
that every alternate year you leave the long 
growths quite unpruned, and you would have 
some lovely mossy buds, which are so attrac- 
tive when the paper-white petals are seen peer- 
ing out of the dark olive-green, mossy covering. 
If left unpruned, as suggested, the first year, 
then, the second year, cut back the growths to 
about half their length, and remove entirely 
one or two if weak and seemingly worn out. 
Phe old white Moss is not quite so easily 
grown, but even this will flower if treated on 
the same lines.] 


Rose Belle Vichysoise.—Are there no 
other old Roses that could be recovered from 
obscurity, as was the case with the above lovely 
climber ? According to some Rose growers this 
is a very ancient Kose, and was recovered again 
at Vichy. In any case, it is worth finding, 
especially as it is such a free autumnal bloomer. 
It is such climbers that we want more of, and 
I should not be surprised if there were not 
others, growing in obscure places, that would 
be worth reviving. This Rose was well shown 
recently at the new Horticultural Hall, by 
Mr. Turner, of Slough: The colour is a pale 
rose, a very lovely shade, and in the mass a 
most exquisite effect is produced. The blos- 
soms are produced in fine corymbs upon 
vigorous growths, the foliage resembling that 
of a rambler of the multiflora group, although, 
apparently, it isa Hybrid Noisette.—Rosa. 


The beauty of autumn Roses.—The 
glory of the Rose garden is as manifest in 
September, and even in October, as it is in 
June and July. In many respects it is more 
so. How grand are the masses of such Roses 
as G. Nabonnand, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Yvonne Gravier, Mme. Berkeley, 
Corallina, Camoens, etc., at that season of the 
year, when the nights are cool, which enables 
the huge petals of some kinds to develop into 
wondrous beauty and marvellous tinting. The 
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massing of Roses iscomparatively modern, and 
it is a method that must increase. With the 
annual influx of novelties, two-thirds of which 
are semi-double Roses, our Rose gardens must 
extend in area to accommodate the many 
valuable kinds available. To my mind, next 
to the glorious array of blossom, the tender 
growths are nearly as beautiful, some kinds 
producing rich ruby foliage, others amber, and 
others a mixture of both. I am glad to observe 
a tendency on the part of raisers to introduce 
single Roses that bloom in the autumn, and, in 
making new Rose gardens, I would suggest 
that the autumn effect of various masses be 
well considered.— Rosa. 

Rose Etoile de Lyon not opening.—Could 
you kindly tell me why the Rose-buds of Rose Etoile de 

„уоп (which I am sending you) never develop properly $ 
Ihave now for two years tried to grow this Rose, and 
without success. The trees seem healthy, and the foliage 
is splendid, though it is occasionally apt to be mildewed. 
But though there is plenty of buds they never come out 
properly. The buds seem to decay and shrivel up, and I 

ave not had one single satisfactory flower.— YORK. 

[This is a bad Rose for our climate, and it is 
only seen good in a dry season. Even then 
heavy dews at night will cause the buds to 
damp off just as those you have sent us. It 
would really succeed best planted against a 
south or west wall, where a small coping could 
be arranged over it. But as there are so many 
other good Roses it is not worth the trouble to 
waste more time over this variety. Even 
under glass, unless in strong heat, Etoile de 
Lyon is a failure, We think you would find 
Alliance Franco Russe, Jean Pernet, Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting, Amazone, or Perle des 
Jardins more successful, although this last 
requires a warm and dry position. ] 

































































































































late in the year and severe weather set in, it 
often makes sad havoc with the young plants 
that have not had time to become established. 
If the runners are planted thickly for pro- 
ducing stock plants for next year it is at no 
loss of ground, as after the runners are secured 
every other one may becut out with the hoe and 
the plot made tidy, some manure placed on the 
surface, and а splendid crop of fruit will be the 
result the following summer. With careful 
lifting even the plants not required for a per- 
manent crop may be utilised and planted, 
making firm and well supplying them with 
moisture. Some may object to planting 
12 inches from plant to plant, and say: ‘‘ What 
is the use if every other plant must be destroyed 
or lifted? Why not plant at the proper distance 
at first?” The answer is that it is for the pro- 
duction of runners these plants are wanted, 
and the closer the plants the less they dry 
when layered ; also the less space required for 
them and less ground to go over in dry weather 
when watering the runners. As ground is val- 
uable in the summer, the close planting with 
pne] afterwards has much to recommend it. 

e 

PREPARATION OF THE QUARTERS is also a point 
worth attention, as the Strawberry, to do well, 
requires liberal treatment. A light soil should 
be deeply trenched and plenty of decayed 
manure given, adding a few loads of clay when 
it can be obtained. A heavy soil or stiff clay 
needs well draining, with plenty of mortar- 
rubble, burnt earth, charcoal waste, or even 
coal.ashes to make it sweet and open for the 
roots, and frequently forked over previous to 
planting to get it into suitable condition. The 
after treatment is very simple, merely clearing 
off the runners and keeping clean with the hoe. 
No digging is necessary between the rows, and 
the plants should be gone over early, cutting ой 
all runners, and giving a good mulch of manure 
afterwards. This is beat done in the autumn, 
as the rains wash the manure down to the roots 
and the mulching protects them in severe 
weather. It also acts as a protector from dirt 
when in bearing, preventing the earth adhering 
to the fruit. Finn planting is also necessary, 
especially in light soils, and attention to 
watering till a good growth has been secured. 
Mushroom-manure is useful for covering over 
the roots of the young plants in the winter, 
this preventing, to a great extent, the frost 
lifting out the plants, and also acting as a 
santos in dry springs, and saving watering in 
dry weather. 


NOTES ON THE PLUM CROP. 
Now at the end of August one can speak with 
certainty regarding fruit crops. Speaking 
generally, I have a good average crop of fruit, 
and this applies to Plums as well as other 
fruits. Still with these, as with Apples, some 
sorts that are reputedly hardy have failed to 
crop, while others considered tender are bear- 
ing freely. I am now referring principally to 
trees on walls. Victoria has almost failed on 
the wall, while a small tree in the orchard has 
a fine crop on it. Early Orleans is just the 


for two or three trees should have one of Early 
Prolific. It is easy to have four months’ sup. 
ply of Plums if attention is given to planting 
the right sorts, and it is not necessary to grow 
many trees. I am aware some sorts keep when 
gathered much longer than others, and this 
рош should also be considered in small gar. 
ens. J. Скоок. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Preserving Walnuts (W. H.).—Wi. 
nuts should be tested for ripeness in the 
autumn, and if it is found that the green husk 
parts freely from the shell, then the Nuts are 
ready for gathering. The simplest plan is to 
get long sticks, and from high steps or ladders 

t the tree over, as the ripest Nuts fall 
rapidly. The process шау be repeated a week 
later, and then secure all the Nuts. Collect 
and put them into a heap for two or three days. 
covering them up. Then the husks will all 
pat freely. The Nuts should then be put, 

lf a bushel at a time, into a coarse sack, and, 
being held by the bottom and mouth by two 
persons, be well run backward and forward to 
clean them. Pack the Nuts into large jars, 
sprinkling just a little salt amongst them, and 
tie down, standing in a dry, cool place. 

Spotted Apples.—Please say what is the cause ol 
the disease on Apples I forward, and is there any cure for 
it? The foliage of the tree is yellowish, as may be sen 
by the sample enclosed. I believe the Apek to be Lord 
Grosvenor, and for years it has had the same sickly 
appearance and diseased fruit. Other trees in the sume 
ж E are healuhy. The subsoil in our part о! the count; is 
generally heavy clay. Shall I root up the tree and put in 
a better?—J. Н. B. 

[The roots of the tree have gone down into 
the cold clay subsoil, thus causing the trouble. 
Root-prune your tree fairly hard by opening 
round it a wide, deep trench, 4 feet to 5 feet 
from the stem, cutting off clean all roots, alo 
grubbing under the tree with a large, sharp 
chisel on a long handle, and severing all down- 
ward roots, then refilling the trench, als 
removing a few inches of the top soil over tx 
roots, and giving а dressing of well decayel 
manure, covering that with fresh soil. The 
spotting on your fruits is the product of 4 
fungus, and it would do the trees great good if 
you would make up a wash of soft-soap, 
sulphur, and a little fine clay, and would eithir 
coat the trees all over with that by means of 3 
brush, or else syringe it on to the trees thickly. 
If you could, and whilst that was damp, also 
smother the trees with fresh slaked lime, you 
would do very much to free them from the 
fungus spores. But these fungi seldom attack 
quite healthy trees, and the treatment of the 
roots advised may do much to render them 
healthy ain. It would be well, too, 
syringe the tree with the caustic mixture 
which we have so often recommended in thee 
pages. ] 

Thinning Apples and Pears.—In the isu el 
Aug. 13, page 301, was a reply to query as to thinning 
Apples, etc. The writer states he gets 12 bushels of 
Apples per tree, etc. Please inform me what aré the 
“other requirements” alluded to? I suppose manures 
Please say what sort, and how much per tree is giver, 
and the nature of soil, whether clay or medium, or 0% 
sandy ?—BRAMLRY. 

[The standard tree of London Pippin alluded 
to in the reply was quoted to show what 
weight of fruit can be obtaitted from an indi: 
vidual tree under a high state of cultivation. 
The fruit from this same tree bids fair to greatly 
exceed the weight named this season, and the 
tree has made splendid growth into the bar: 

ain. The soil is a heavy clayey loam of g з 
depth and overlying а thick bed of yellow 
clay. The manures we favour for assist 
fruit-trees are blood-manure (dried blood) "4 
bone-meal, equal quantities of each mix 
together and strewn on the surface of 
ground under the trees to as far as the branches 
extend, giving enough each time to colour the 
soil, either hoeing or lightly forking it m. 
Three applications are sufficient, опе just 
before the trees come into flower, the second 
when the fruits are well formed and swelling 
freely, and the third when they are about half 
grown. This we use in one year, an A 
next the following compounded manure, whic 
consists of 2 lb. bone-meal, 14 lb. of наре, 
phosphate of lime, and 14 lb. of nitrate 0 
potash. This must be well mixed, and used at 
the rate of 2 oz. per square yard at the first 
application, and half the quantity alterwards, 
the time and aumber of applications being the 


FRUIT. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 


No time should be lost now in planting well- 
rooted runners in their permanent quarters for 
next season’s crop. To get strong plants for 
planting out in Augen or early September 
special preparation of the runners is necessary. 
It is not a good plan to allow older fruiting 
planta to bear a heavy crop, and then to secure 
runners from those that have, to a certain 
extent, become exhausted before they produce 
their runners. When the quarters have been 
planted with the strongest plants for next year's 
fruit, it is advisable to plant a few rows of 
runners for next year's supply of plants, and 
these need not occupy much ground, as they 
can be set out 2 feet apart in the rows, and 
1 foot from plant to plant, keeping the blooms 
picked off as they appear to encourage strong 
runners for the early planting. Some persons 
may possibly object to this system for various 
reasons, as taking up more room, and being а 
waste of time. "Those who cannot afford the 
room should purchase runners as early as they 
can be obtained from well-known growers who 
make a speciality of Strawberries, and by this 
means secure new blood and true to name, as in 
small gardens they often get mixed, and in time 
lose their good fruiting qualities. When the|same. A nice healthy tree on the wall of 
latter plan is adopted the runners should be| Prince Englebert is well-nigh fruitless, while а 
got as early in August as possible, and as it|tree of equal size and vigour of Lawson's 
frequently occurs that the weather is hot and | Large Gage has a fine crop. These and Magnum 
dry, and if planted out in their permanent | Bonum are not favourably placed for the wood 
quarters, fully half the plants would be dead | to ripen. Still, the Gage is a success. On 
before they could take hold of the soil. In this | another portion of this (an east) wall are trees 
case it is a good plan to pot them ир [оѓ Coe's Golden Drop carrying a fine crop, 
into 3-inch pots, and stand them in a parti- | while Victoria, filling a large space of wall, is 
ally-shaded place till full of roots; they will|doing nothing. Jefferson, as usual, has had to 
then start into growth without a check, and not | be severely thinned, and I have come to regard 
a single plant will be lost. Another plan | this as one of the most regular cropping kinds 
equally good, and one that recommends itself | I have. A small tree in the orchard seldom 
to those who cannot adopt the pot system, is to | misses bearing. The late Mr. Crawford held 
secure a high opinion of this for cropping, and for 

А соот, BORDER and plant the runners in rows | flavour few surpass it. Kirke's, again, is fruit- 
18 inches apart and a few inches between the|ing abundantly. Yellow Magnum Bonum is 
plants in a rich compost and keep well watered. | giving an average crop. Transparent Gage and 
Thes», if planted firmly, well treading in therun- | Blue Imperatrice, growing on west wall, pro- 
ners when placing in the rows, can be readily | mise well. Mitchelson’s, Blue Diamond, and a 
lifted a month or six weeks later with а пісе | few others have no fruit on them. As for 
ball, and may then be placed in their permanent | Early Prolific, nothing could be more satis- 
quarters. This latter plan has much to recom- | factory. On young trees more than half the 
mend it, as often the ground required for a new | fruit had to be removed early. It pays to do 
plantation is occupied at the moment by other|this kind well, seeing it comes in early and 
crops, and no time із lost if the plants are care- | makes a good price in the market. It is the 
fully lifted. When late runners are secured | early crops that pay. I gave the trees two 
and planted in rows as advised, these are best soakings of manure-water, which greatly 
planted in the early spring, as if put out very | benefited the fruit. Everyone that has room 
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same as already mentioned for the blood and 
bone-manure. We also strongly advocate the 
mulching of the surface under all well-cropped 
trees, and cannot lay too great stress on the 
benefits derived from the application of liquid- 
manure to the roots during the winter months. ] 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Shade must be reduced 
now, or the growth will become drawn, and 
such plants will not flower well. Cyclamens, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias, well established in 
small pots, should be shifted into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, according to size. It is customary 
to grow Cyclamens in shaded pita or frames, 
but some of the shading material should be 
removed now ; in fact, Cyclamens from now 
onwards will be better without shade if the 
syringe is used sometimes and the ventilation 
is free. То obtain fine flowers we want fine 
foliage close to the pots, and, if much shade be 
used, the leaves come long in the stalk and the 
flowers less robust. If early flowers are 
wanted, Zonal Geraniums may now retain their 
buds. Roses should either be repotted or top- 
dressed, and, if intended for early flowering, 
should soon have what pruning is siet 
The rage now is for long-stalked flowers, and, 
to obtain these, hard pruning is necessary. 
Some growers believe in young plants, but old 

lants, when cut hard back, will break strongly 
rom near the base. I have never had finer pot 
Roses than when I was in a position to start 
the plante in а bed of fermented leaves. Under 
such conditions the growth is remarkably 
strong and healthy, and the blossoms fine and 
brilliant in colour. Hydrangeas that were cut 
back, and which have broken strongly, should 
now be shifted into larger pots. То obtain a 
blue tint in the blossoms, use some peat with 
the loam, and mix some iron filings with the 
soil. We have used a gallon of filings with 
two bushels of soil. Pot firmly, and keep on 
coal-ash-bed for the present. Plants intended 
to be potted up in ten days or so should be cut 
round with the spade to sever the roots and 
cause fibres to start away. This refers to such 
things as Salvias, Solanums, and Eupato- 
riums. Evening watering will soon have to be 
discontinued, as the damp will not clear off so 
soon. 


Unheated conservatory.—This need 
not be altogether without flowers at any season 
of the year. Of course, the winter would be 
the most difficult time, but with a good supply 
of old newspapers to cover things during toes 
many things not quite hardy could be grown. 
If there is room for climbers, plant climbin 
Roses, such as Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richard- 
son, and Niphetos. Prepare the border for 
them by adding drainage and a foot at least of 

ood loam, mixed with some old manure and a 
беле bone-meal. For growing in pots bulbs of 
several kinds are suitable, and such things as 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Freesias, Roman ‘Hya- 
cinths, early Tulips, and Narcissi should be 

tted now and pluuged outside in ashes or 

Jocoa-nut-fibre for six weeks to make roots. 
Chrysanthemums in variety will be а strong 
feature up till Christmas or later.  Pinks, 
white апа red, do very well in pots when well 
grown and potted up now.  Forget-me-nots 
are charming in pots, as are also Canterbury 
Bells апа several others — Campanulas, 
Hepaticas, double - flowered Arabis, and a 
selection of hardy Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
and Auriculas. The Christmas Rose is always 
appreciated in the cold-house, and amon 
Rl ibê to give elevation, the Golden and Sil- 
ver Euonymus and Gold and Silver tree Ivies, 
and, if the house is large, the new Golden Elder 
is very bright in spring, and the Silver-leaved 
and other Japanese Maples will be useful. 

Pines in September. This is the usual 
month to rearrange stock and renew the plung- 
ing beds. Suckers can be taken from the 
stools from which the fruits have been cut and 
the latter thrown out, as all the room will be 
wanted when the plants are replunged. Some 
of the stron vd successions may want a shift, 
and they will do with а top-dressing. Suckers 
taken off in spring will now be ready for a shift 
into 6-inch or 7-inch pots. Where Pines are 

wn the loam must of good quality, cut 
with the turf, so as to retain all the fibre, and 
should be used before the fibre is all reduced 


to mould..* A little old manure.from the horse 
or cow and a sprinkling of bone-meal and soot 
will make an ideal compost for Pines. Pot 
very firmly, and at each shift remove one or 
two of the bottom leaves and sink the plants a 
little deeper in the pots, as then new roots will 
break out from the stem, and the more healthy 
roots the plants have the more scope there will 
be for giving nourishment when the fruits are 
swelling. Pine growers should have two or 
more houses, so that the fruiting plants may be 
kept by themselves and have а Richer tempera- 
ture. Fruiting house, 65 degs. to 70 degs. at 
night; successions, 60 degs. to 65 degs. In 
winter there are days when very little ventila- 
tion is required ; but when the sun shines a 
little air should be given along the ridge. 


Late Tomatoes.—Healthy plants in a 
light house, where heat can fe given when 
required, will continue to grow and set fruit 
till the middle of October, and these fruits set 
in October will supply ripe Tomatoes of the 
best quality up till after Christmas, where a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. can be 
given. Of course, Tomatoes will not colour 
up and ripen in a cold-house during the short 
days. Ver often healthy, vigorous plants 
will after ing during summer produce 
young growths from the main stems which, if 
tied in and stopped, will produce a good second 
crop if helped with heat during autumn and 
winter. 


Cucumbers.—It may be necessary to add 
linings of warm manure to plants in frames if 
it should be desirable to keep them going as 
long as possible, but where there are regular 
Cucumber-houses a supply can be obtained 
from these, and the frames can be prepared for 
Violets or other things. 


Window gardening.—Shift on Cycla- 
mens and Cinerarias. Zonal Geraniums grown 
for winter flowering will now be in bud, and 
should be taken indoors. onia Gloire de 
Lorraine succeeds well in a light window, and 
will last some time. If Palms or India-rubbers 
require more pot room only a small shift should 
be given. 


Outdoor garden.—Among the plants 
which may be propagated now either by 
cuttings or layering are the various forms of 
Clematis, C. montana, Flammula and its varie- 
ties, and the various hybrids of the large- 
flowered varieties, of which Jackmani is the 
most popular. Cuttings should be inserted in 
pots of sandy soil and plunged in Cocoa-fibre 
in a close frame. These plants are commonly 
grafted, but grafted plants are not always 
satisfactory, as so many die after they leave 
the propagator's hands before they get estab- 
lished. Plants from cuttings or layers are far 
more reliable. White and red Pinks make 
pretty lines in front of beds and borders and 
are sometimes used as edgings to walks. Old 
plants pulled to pieces, so that each piece 
retains a portion of the old stem, which must 
be buried in the soil and fixed therein firmly, 
will grow freely and make a sweet edging. 
The edging should be replanted annually to 
keep it neat, and the planting should not be 
done later than September. Keep the cuttings 
moist till roots form, which will not be lon: 
at this season. Cuttings of Lavender an 
Rosemary will strike now quickly under glass. 
Summer and early autumn-flowering Chrysan- 
themums will require supporta Before the 

lants fall over, but do not tie up in a bunch, 
Loop up loosely so that the air can circulate 
among the branches. Liquid-manure may be 
given freely to late-flowering things now, 
especially to Tritomas and large lampê of 
Pampas Grass. Sow the hardy annuals for 
spring bedding. 

Fruit garden.—Early Apples and Pears 
should be gathered as soon as they part readily 
from the tree when a little pressure is brought 
to bear. Simply lifting the fruit up will gene- 
rally suffice to detach the fruit if it is ri 
enough for gathering. Lay the gathered fruits 
thinly in a cool room to complete the ripening. 
But early fruits will not keep long after they 
are quite ripe. Wasps are getting more nume- 
rous, and are attacking ripe fruits which are 
exposed, Wide-mouthed bottles, half-filled 
with beer and treacle or coarse sugar, will 
attract them and lead to their destruction. 
These may be hung up on the fruit walls 





among the trees. Apples on the Paradise 
and Pears on the Quince require rich mulch- 
ings and liberal supplies of water in a dry 
season. If they do not get this attention the 
fruit will be inferior and the Pears gritty. 
Vegetables should not be planted close up to 
the stems of fruit-trees. Apples and Pears on 
espaliers are bearing well this season and the 
fruits should be thinned. Remove old w 
from Raspberries which have ceased to bear 
and thin the young canes to the number 
required for next season's bearing, leaving a few 
suitably placed for lifting to make new plan- 
tations. Raspberries should not be left lon 
enough on the same spot to become exhausted. 
From seven to ten years is long enough for 
them to occupy one site. The best plan is to 
plant a row or two occasionally, so that there 
may always be young plants coming and old 
ones in course of removal at the proper 
seasons. 


Vegetable garden.—Lift all Potatoes 
which are ripe enough. Dry and store in 
rather small clamps covered with straw and 
earth, leaving a straw ventilator in the centre 
of each clamp. Collect all the Potato haulm 
and burn it. So far as we have seen, there is 
no disease yet, but if bad weather comes the 
fungus will probably make its appearanca. A 
change of seed, especially from Scotland, has 
great value. The effect of this change may be 
seen for about three years, and then the seed 
should be changed again. Many large growers 
in the Fen districts import Scotch seed 
annually. The land which has been cleared of 
Potatoes may be sown with Turnips and 
Spinach or planted with Lettuces and Endive. 
АЙП the green crops are growing fast now since 
the change came in the weather. 
making rapid progress now, and should be 
earthed up in succession, pressing the soil 
round with the bands, but keeping it out of 
the hearts. Cardoons should surrounded 
with paper before applying the earth. Hay- 
bands are commonly en but stout paper 
does just as well. Give liquid-manure to late 
Peas just beginning to pod. If a frame or pit 
can be spared, plant it now with an early kind 
of dwart Kidney Bean. It will be better if 
there is the means of warming the pit. 

E. Hoppay, 


Celery is 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE, 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 5th.—Looked after the buds of 
incurved Chrysanthemums ; we have secured 
those of the Japanese kinds, second crowns 
principally. We are feeding now with top- 
dressings and liquid.manure where and when 
necessary. Sowed more Brown Cos Lettuces, 
also Spinach, for spring use. Thinned Turnips 
and planted out Lettuces and Endive. Tied 
up Lettuces to blanch. 

September 6th. —Lifted early and second early 
Potatoes. We have always found some advan- 
tage from selecting Potatoes for seed from the 
most prolific roots. "These are placed by them- 
selves when digging is going on. We have 
seen the value also derived from change of 
seed from a higher latitude. 

September 7th.—Prepared beds for Pinks. 
We usually force a lot of Her Majesty Pink. 
These are struck in spring from the forced 

lants, grown outside in a bed, and potted up 
in September. The flowers come in useful in 
spring with gentle toroing Potted a lot of 

ydrangea cuttings that have been rooted in 
boxes. These are strong, and will produce one 
large truss of blossom in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 

September 8th.—'Tied Chrysanthemums to 
secure them from winds, which are now about 
due. Every shoot must have a tie to be safe. 
Cuttings of evergreen shrubs and such hardy 
plants as Alyssum compactum and double 
Arabis strike freely now in a cold-frame. The 
evergreen perennial Candytufts will also root 
now kept reasonably close, and we usually strike 
most of our Rose-cuttings this month in a 
shady border. 

September 9th.—Cut round scarlet Salvias 
with the spade to prepare for Щи: Arum 
Lilies are now being potted up. The plants 
for early flowering have been potted some time. 
Tomatoes outside have been stopped. The 
crop оп the plants may ripen if the weather is 
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good, and the latest may be ripened under 
glass, and any small green fruits will be 
pickled. к 
September 10th.—Shook out and repotted 
show Pelargoniums. Potted off from boxes 
Fuchsias which are now піёеїу rooted. These 
will be kept moving- all winter, and will make 
nice plants in : 5-inch and 6-inch pots in May. 
There is a good deal of tidying up to do now. 
Dead flowers and foliage must be removed 
often, as good order is absolutely necessary. 
Recently-planted Cucumbers are now growing 
freely, and showing fruit in warm-house, 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Income tax.—The surveyor of taxes says I must pay 
tax on interest paid by me on money borrowed for use in 
my business, but that I can deduct the amount of tax so 

id from my payments of interest. I am told that I can 

educt the tax for three years back, if I have omitted tomake 
the deduction the previous years. Is this so? Income 
tax varies in amount from year to year. How am I to 
calculate the tax in previous years for interest accruing 
from January to December? "The financial or income tax 
year runs from April 6th to April 5th. —H. W. 


[The surveyor is right. You must pay the 
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` CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions. and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 


the EDITOR 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHRR. The name and address of the sender are 


required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the ag n of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 


greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it із necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
са пате 


varieties at а time, and these when 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


tax апа deduct it from your next payment of 
interest. You, therefore, cannot now deduct 
from a future payment of interest any sums 
which ought to have been deducted from your 
previous payments. It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to go into the matter of the tax during the 
last three years. It is sutlicient to say that 
when you pay your interest for the year ending 
in December you should deduct the tax at the 
rate then current. When the income tax is 
increased, provision is usually made by which 
the tax-payer may deduct from his next pay- 
ment of interest any sum which he would 
otherwise lose through the increase in the rate 
of tax.—K. C. T.] 


Harwigs eating Dahlias (К. S. H.)—Your 
Dahlias have been eaten by earwigs. Get a pot, place 
some dry Moss in the bottom, and turn it upside down on 
the top of the stake. Go round and examine the pots 
every morning and destroy the earwigs. 


Lilium testaceum (В. M. Pollard)-—The position 
for this Lily must be perfectly drained, and the soil a deep 
bed of loam made very sandy, with some peat, added if it 
сап be had. Good leaf-soil may also added with 
advantage. Manure is not required. Put it in a position 
where it may be left undisturbed. 


Selection of half-standard Roses (Sidcup).— 

e proposed selection is a first-rate оре, Perhaps, 
instead of the old Homere, you might procure Fran Karl 
Druschki. It might possibly be more useful to you as 
supplying fine quality flowers rather than the small 
button-hole blooms of Homere, although this latter makes 
such a splendid large head. 


Pegged-down Roses (Veritas).—Atter blooming 
every encouragement should be afforded the younz wood, 
and it i8 advisable to remove the flowering growths imme- 
diately after they have ceased blooming. eg the strong 
growths that have been made this season down in the 
autumn to take the place of those that have just done 
flowering. These will in due course bloom next season. 


Calceolarias failing (Н. C.).—The disease that 
has killed your Calceolarias is of a fungoid nature, the 
seat of this being-mainly in the bark at or about the collar 
of the plant, The only remedy is change of soil, with 
cool treatment at all stages to secure strong, healthy 
plants to turn out early in the spring. In a few words, 
grow the plants hardily, lift with good balls, plant care- 
fully, water well during dry weather, and mulch thickly. 


Bordeaux-mixture (Leila).—Get 2 lh. of blue- 
stone or sulphate of copper, tie it in a piece of coarse 
canvas, and hang it in a wooden tub in 2 gallons of water. 
Pour in 2 gallons of boiling water, and let it soak. It 
should be dissolved in twelve hours, Also dissolve in 

























BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (J. H. P. G.).—This 
bird was in a very putrid condition, so that full 
examination could not be made, but general 
appearances point to its having died from 
gastric fever. There is mostly something in 
the surroundings to account for a bird contract. 
ing this disease, and one cannot be too careful, 
in the matter of the drinking water, in being 
sure of its purity, and then the bathing water 
should never be left long in the cage, as it soon 
becomes foul, and if a bird resorts to it for 
drinking it is likely to contract disease. It is 
seldom medicine is of any avail in this disease, 


and nothing could have saved the life of your 
Canary. Although this is far less contagious 
than septic fever, it will not be safe to let 
another bird occupy the same cage until it has 
been thoroughly disinfected. Your feeding 
could not have Коеп impreved upon, exceptin 
that more green food should have been suppli: 
through the summer months.—8. S. G. 





POULTRY. 
Fowls, green food for, in hot 
weather.— Undoubtedly a large number of 


the ailments of Fowls under confinement arises 
from Jack-of a proper supply of green food and 
grit. A large number give but little thought to 
proving scaly supply of green food. Тошшу- 
eepers should consider the conditions the 
birds live under when allowed an unlimited 
run. Here green food constitutes a large pro- 
portion of what they eat. During the past hot 
weather I have observed the amount twelve 
young pullets that I have under confinement 
eat daily. I give them a fresh supply twice 
daily. 1 put them in their present position early 
in July, having plantea some Brussels Sprouts 
early in May where there was some bare soil, 
and these made nice plants by the time the 
Fowls were given the run. These, with a daily 
supply of Lettuces and the green rubbish from 
the garden, have kept them supplied. I am 
aware it is somewhat difficult to obtain green 
food in towns, etc: Frequently this could be 
overcome to a large degree by the owners 


planting any bare spots with Lettuces or 
Greens of any kind, and, although they may 
not be large enough for eating, still they would 


make Greens for Fowls. Fresh Grass is 
and green Mustard. 


any green stuff when confined. —DonsET, 


ood, 






In fact, Fowls will eat 


2 gallons of water 2 Ib. of fresh lime, which should not be 
air-slaked ; this may be done in an ordinary 


il. Pour 
it when fully dissolved and clear into the tub, add 2 lb. 


soft-soap or treacle, and stir well, then add 20 gallons of 


water. 


Keeping Lobelia (Anon.).—If you have any 
'ants jn pots or boxes left over from those used for 
ding-out, cut the flowers off these to within an inch of 
the soil, and they will break out into a dense tuft of 
growing shoots. Keep these in the greenhouse, free from 
frost, and they can next March be pulled to pieces and 
dibbled into boxes of fine soil, while the tops strike readily 
in a hotbed. If you have none of the above, then cut 
down some plants in the flower garden, and when they 
are growing freely lift and treat as above. 


Some waterside plants (The Questioner).—Good 
plants for the waterside would include Day Lilies, Meadow 
Sweets, tall Irises, Gunnera, American Swamp Lilies in 
peaty soil, the rosy Loosestrife, Golden Rods, Starworts, 
the Compass-plant (Silphium), Knotworts, Moon Daisies, 
Lobelia cardinalis, the common Lupin, Trollius, Phloxes, 
Carexes, Ranunculus Lingua, with a variety of the nobler 
hardy Ferns, as the Royal and Feather Ferns, Any 
hardy plant nurseryman could supply the above. You 
must plant Water Lilies at the end of April or early in 
May. 

Wintering Fuchsias (E. C. G ).—Fuchsias, when 
flowering is over, can be wintered in any spare room from 
which frost is excluded. They require, when dormant, 
only sufficient water to keep the wood from shrivelling. 
In March cut them in, turn them out of their pots, shake 
off nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mixture of equal 
parts of Teat-mould and loam, to which add some sand and 
rotten manure. Care must be taken not to overwater 
until the roots are running freely. Let your plant flower 
in the usual way. This will not affect the colour in the 
leaves in any way. 


Selections of Roses (Sidcup).—You have an 
excellent selection, and there is not one we should advise 
you to discard. As you desire supplementary lists, we 
should advise for the dozen Hybrid Perpetuals the follow- 
ing: Mme. G. Luizet, Beauty of Waltham, Pride of 
Waltham, Crown Prince, Rev. Alan Cheales, pec een 
Comte Raimbaud, Eugenie Furst, Mrs. Sandford, Duke of 
Albany, Marquise de Castellane, and Prince Arthur. 
Twelve Hybrid Teas, distinct from those in your collec- 
tion : Prince de Bulgarie, Clara Watson, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Gladys Harkness, Gruss an Teplitz, Admiral 
Dewey, Gloire Lyonnaise, Mme. Wagram, Killarney, La 
Tosca, Mme. Edmee Metz, and Pharisaer. Twelve Tea- 


scented: Mme. Hoste, Morning Glow, Mme. Antoine 
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Mari, Comtesse F. Hamilton, Marie d'Orleans, Dr. Grill, 
Mme. C. P. Strassheim, Mme. Berkeley, Yvonne Gravier 
Corallina, Sulphurea, Prince T. Galitzine. > 

Climbers upon open trellis (Sidcup).—We con. 
sider the kinds named will succeed very well. You must 
allow plenty of space for E. V. Hermanos. It is really 
best upon a wall, but be careful to train it horizontally, 
then you may get it to blossom. It is a grand Rose, but 
rather a shy bloomer. 


Hydrangea Hortensia (Miss Hill).—As soon as 
the plants have passed out of flower they should be kept 
dry for a little time, and then be cut hard back nearly to 
the soil, repotting them so as to make another growth 
by the autumn Two or more shoots will thus be the 
result, with another shift onwards in the spring to carry 
the plants through the flowering. 


Araucaria excelsa unhealthy (Mah! Gai). 
Jord) —1t is quite natural for this plant to lose its boton 
branches as yours ів doing, more especially as vou say it ie 
close on twenty years old. Araucaria excelsa will d; 
splendidly in a comparatively small роб; indeed, to si- 
ceed with it it is absolutely necessary that the roots feel 
the side of the pot. Your better way will be to turn the 
plant out of its pot, remove all superfluous soil, anl 
repot, using for the purpose a pot just large enough t 
take the ball of earth, and leave а space of about half an 
inch all around for new soil. After this, place ina shady 
part of the greenhouse, and syringe overhead ocrasionill;, 

ut take care not to make the soil too wet, a modersie 
degree of moisture being sufficient. A compost of two 
thirds loam to one-third of peat or leaf-mould, and а 
liberal dash of sand, will suit this plant. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Magnolia grandiflora (M. C. B. H.).—This makes 
an im ng wall plant. It requires time to produces 
good-sized plant, as at first it is of slow growth. In all 
doubtful cases the soil should be specially prepared for it; 
a hole 3 feet deep and 6 feet wide should be dug for it, ахі 
if there is any choice of soil select, the top-spit of an dd 
pasture field, regulating the depth according to its ws 

ition ; then let it be stacked in a heap for six montis 
before using it, and as regards the future progress oi the 
plant, it does not object to a bit of well-rotted manure, 
About every second year fork in over the roots one or lib 
barrowloads. Young plants should not be pruned at il, 
and old plants do not require much done to them in that 
way. It is advisable sometimes to cut out a branch 
where too thick, but not otherwise. 


Rhododendrons, cutting down (N.).—As the 
plants are very possibly old and leggy. there is some risk 
in cutting them back to the hard wood of their not break- 
ing very freely into growth again. Without seeing them 
it is difficult to advise as to how far you should cut thee 
back, but we should only cut as far back as is necesan i 
ensure a shapely plant. The best time to do this is jot 
after flowering is over. When you do cut them back fork 
in some leaf- mould or peat to act as a mulch during dry 
weather, and also to encourage surface roots. You (ал 
move the shrubs at any time from October to March, s 
long as the weather is open. Cut the hedges down thi 
winter, in order to allow of their getting thick at (he 
bottom. We should cut them back with a knife this yes, 
and so lay a good foundation. 


FRUIT. 


Largest Gooseberries (Aler).—Red : Conquering 
Hero, Dan's Mistake, and London. Yellow: Drill, 
Leveller, and Mount Pleasant. Green: General, Stok: 
well, and Thumper. White: Careless, Freedom, and Ring 
of Trumps. The size of Black Currants varies with the 
cultivation, the age of the bushes also influencing the 
fruit. 


Grapes cracking (Walter Pinnell).—Where crak 
ing takes place in a well ventilated house the cause is in 
all probability a wet border. Some kinds, including 
Madresfield Court, are more liable to crack than others, 
and require careful management to ripen them proper’. 
Try protecting the border with a waterproof covering t9 
throw off heavy rains In ali cases where the Grapes 27° 
ripening the ventilation should be ample both night snd 
day. and any Grapes liable to crack should have the гол 
confined to inside borders. 


Strawberries and beetles (S. W. P.)-li if 
too late this year, of course, to protect Strawberries from 
ingect pests, and the harm done to yours by them after 
rainfall was doubtless as much, perhaps more, due to 
slugs than to other pests. Prior to the flowering timè, 
liberal dustings of soot might do much to help rid you o 
these vermin, but neither soot nor lime could be applied 
after the flowers have expanded. Then in the event o! 
rain falling, thus encouraging not only slugs, but other 
moisture loving insects to come out and feed, there is 10 
better means of protecting fruit than by placing under the 
stems either small wood or wire crutches or suppor 
fixed into the ground, by which means the fruits arè 
lifted from off the ground. The plan helps to keep them 
clean also. Even through the winter, especially 59 
after a shower, a free dusting with fresh lime or Юю 
might do very much to destroy the pests. 


VEGETABLES. 


Blanching Lettuces (Leila).—Many kinds ©“ 
Lettuces, including the Paris Cos and miang otaa yd 
to a certain extent, self blanching, the only thing requi д 
being to tie round the top of the leaves with a string v 
matting, an operation which should be done when 1 
Lettuce is quite dry. In the summer the plants treat 
thus take about eight days to blanch. А 

Tomatoes diseased (Charles Smith).—You не 
evidently been feeding too freely, the result, being ie 
the roots have been killed and unable to supply 
necessary nourishment to the plant. Tomatoes vet 
not be fed until the fruit has set and is beginning (0 £" lo 
freely, We should have liked some more culars a? 
whether in pots or planted out in the border. 


Feeding Kales and Sprouts (F. Н.б 
There is yet ample time for your late planted Kales to 
Brussels Sprouts to make very good growth, althoagh 1 
produce good stem Sprouts the latter should ie ally 

lanted several weeks earlier. As these are ре 
feaf-producing vegetables, the best description Фй ph 
manure to apply to the plants would be nitrate fr golutls 
sulphate of ammonia. Both these are quickly 
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FLORA 
AND SYLVA. 


A Monthly Review for Lovers of Land- 
scape, Woodland, Tree or Flower. 
New and Rare Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, Fruits and Vegetables : The 
Garden Beautiful, Home Woods, and 
Home Landscape. 





“The Deanery, Rochester. 
"I have read a large number of works connected with 
horticulture, but I never before had a volume in my hand 
which included in such a charming combination, the wisdom 
of the expert, the love and zeal of the disciple, the refined 
taste of the true connoisseur, the persuasive influence of the 
truthful author, and the exquisite illustrations of the artist, 
who is devoted to his art. Head, heart, and hand have 

united in triple alliance to achieve в complete success 
“8. REYNOLDS HOLE.” 


* * 

“FLORA is beautiful in paper, in type, in binding, in ita 
colour plates and in its engravings. е text is worthy of its 
charming setting and ornament, as may be conjectured by 
the multitude of nature lovers who have long trusted the 
Editor's knowledge, skill, and taste in the noble art of 
gardening."—New York Tribune, 


* 


“This new review deserves a welcome if only for its 
admirable typography and its exceedingly finely reproduced 
illustrations—coloured, photographed, and engraved. More 
over, it seems to be well conceived—a serious and scientific, 
but attractive, review for all interested in flowers, trees, 
vegetables, and landscape. "— Times. 


* * 
" Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University, 

“Jamaica Plain, Mass., March 26, 1904 

" The first volume of FLORA AND SYLVA has arrived, and 

1 cannot let a day pass without writing you to thank you for 

this handsome and useful book. The magazine certainly 

looks very beautiful in the dress in which it has come, and I 
wish for it every success. “С. 8. SARGENT.” 

* 


* 





* * 

“In these days of adulterated paper and cheap reading, 
it is rare indeed to find a book, and much more во a periodical, 
that combines such fundamental qualifications as fine print- 
ing and pure paper, in addition to well-executed wood 
engraving and tasteful colour-printing. The contents of the 
work are of the kind that never fails to charm, for they deal 
with the selected and cultivated beauties of nature and their 
Arrangement for the joy of the English home,."— Morning 

‘ost, 

* 


“The magnificent book, FLORA AND SYLVA, that you 
have sent me has greatly rejoiced my heart. The paper, 
the printing, and the illustrations are as near perfection as 
is possible. I thank you most sincerely. 
"SIR THOMAS HANBURY.” 
* * * 
" United States Department of Agriculture Library, 


“Washington, D. C., March 19, 1904. 
таи aplication is exceedingly fine in all cta, and ie 
e 


a тапа! accession to the Library. On behalf of the 
Department I gend sincere thanks for this gift. 
“J. A. CLARK, Librarian.” 
* * * 


“I hope your new baby will grow in 1904. Tt ts already the 
best horticultural paper I have ever seen. Would you kindly 
put my name down as one of your subscribers. 

"PH. DE VILMORIN.” 
* 2 * 

“It represents the highest achievement of the art of the 
printer and engraver. LORA AND SYLVA is so distinct from 
all other periodical publications relating to horticulture, во 
rich in interest, and so excellent in production, that we 
ae wish it a long and prosperous career."—Gardeners 


ne. 


“Printed on hand-made paper, and enriched by admirable 
colour blocks and wood engravings, it is thé most sumptuous 


periodical that has as yet been devoted to gardening matters, 
and will appeal to all who have the leisure and means to 
follow this absorbing recreation."— Telegraph. 


> * + 

“Such a clearly designed and well-produced monthly 
review has never appea before in the interest of high-class 
gardening and woodcraft. In turning over the fine engravings 
of noble trees we can quite well believe in the enthusiasm 
for arboriculture shown by Sir Walter Scott, who wrote, 





' There is no art or occupation comparable to planting. It 
is full of past, present, and future enjoyment.’ There is a 
ring of authority in the principal articles that is not commonly 
met with in the horticultural literature of to-day."—The 


* 


* * 


і “It has been our duty on several occasions to speak in the 
highest terms of praise of this skilfully planned and admirably 
conducted monthly, and as the successive rts have made 
their appearance on our table the high opinion we had of its 
merits at the first has been materially enhanced. A monthly 
periodical more delightful and useful the garden lover who 
cares but little about current events or turns to his weekly 

journal for jptormation relating to them, it is impossible to 
magine. "—Gardeners' Magazine. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
17, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLRORN, LONDON, E.O. 


GA RDEN. ING ILLUSTRATED. 


VALLS’ BEETLECUTE 


Supplied to H.M. Government The only safe, Infallible 
exterminator of Beetler, Cockroaches, Ants, QCricketa, 
Woodlice, etc.. however numerous 

Medal of the Royal Hort. Soc., Chiswick, Sept., 1903. Silver 
Medal of the Royal Botanic Soc., London March, 1904. 
Silver Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1904 


BEETLECUTE їз а food these insects eat eagerly. If 
used for some nights without intermission they will be 
ertirely annihilated. 


NON-POISONOUS AND HARMLESS TO 


HUMAN BEINGS AND ANIMALS, 


Tins, 6d, 1/-, and 2/6. Filled Bellows, 1/- 
Рторгіеіога— Bold everywhere. 


VALLS & C0., 16, Coleman St., London, Е.С. 
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HEATING: 
APPARATUS as Fixer 





Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, &o, 


STOCK 1,200 BOILERS. 


S & attwOOD | 
STOURBRIDGE 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATINC 
APPARATUS ^ 











FOR GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES, &с 
Most economical and efficient. 


у, This apparatus has 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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THESAFESTBMOST SATISFACTORY HEATER MADE f 
No SMOKE МО SMELL — 

No BACKDRAUCHT No FUME CAN POSSIBLY 

ENTER HOUSE T OBURN GAS OR OIL 


GOLD 2 SILVER MEDALS AWARDED 


ЕЧ THE GREATEST WONDER OF THE ACE. | # 
— — 0 


MADE IN ANY SIZE PIPES. 
WITH COPPER BOILER FROM 20/- 
HOUSANDS SOLO ~ CATALOCUESP AEG. 
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TUDOR ST 
WHITEFRIARS ЕС 


MAKERS OF THE 


FAMOUS FENLON GEYSER 





Y POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 


Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
ls. ld. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
better made, 1s. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 18. 1d. each ; Corn Knives, 
1s; Workmen's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
Blade, 18. 14. The blades of all the above are made 
from the very best English crucible cast steel, Post 
free. PRICE LIST FREE. 


J. and Н. К. HOUNAM, 
Ecclesall Works, SHEFFIELD. 


“An admirable Food of the 


EPPS'S 


Finest quality and flavour. 


COCOA 


Nutritious and Hconomical. 
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ps TENANTS FIXTURE GREENHOUSES 


|o Moos. 

| ШП 

ШШ Т | j 
FROM 3:00 FROM 2-15:0 


ALL 21 OZ. GLASS THROUGHOUT 
FOR OTHER SIZES & PRICES WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATE 


тос. HAY WARD. 
BROCKLEY ROAD.BROCKLEY S.E 

‘CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTYS COVERN 

i HUNDREDS GENUINE TESTIMONIALS 


CARRIAGE 
Pain, 


HAVE YOUR 
OWN MACHINE 


ч 
ASHFORD. Essex sr 


Essex ST 


BIRMINGHAM. 


PRICE FROM 34/- COMPLETE. 


Every hearin eng of Heating — | 
Apparatus for 1 
Conservatories, &c. 


"from 4 
Frame Heaters, TO! 

Illus. Catalogue & Estimates free. с. PE Р? 
& SON, Stepney Square, High-st., Stepney, E Tagg 
Address: '* TooPES, LONDON Telephone No. 39. 











15- \ 
Б S ; FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Gans a 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved poos 
for long range and great penetration; unequalled (огай 
long distance shooting; 158. each. Double-barrelled Bret 
loaders, from 25s. Cartridges, 5s. 100. Air Guis 1 й 
Walking-stick Guns, 12s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price Lit 
MIDLAND GUN 0O., Vesey-street, Birmingham. 


2 A reve 
OOK! You have all helped pay for them 


before. Military. Knee Boots, smart ВИШ 
7s. 6d. per pair; NAVAL KNEE BOOTS, very Rag 
5s. 6d. per pair; Bluchers, 5s. 6d. per pair; ig 
carriage paid. Cash returned if not of. 
H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. —- 
ENTS ! TENTS ! !—Army bell shape, U 
in circumference, complete, with pole, mallet, иі 
bag, 308. Square Garden Tents, 6 by 6 ft., no centre po 9. 
AWN MOWERS.—10^, 13s. 9d.; 1751 i8. 
Garden Hose, 4 in., 14s. 6d. for 60 ft. All zs 
Illustrated Lists frec.—E. B. HAWTHORN & 00., 
Works. Reading. NM - 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND "ADVERTISERS. 


The Post Office having abolished the facil. 
ties for changing stamps into cash, we cannot 
now receive them in payment. E dr 

Postals may now be p from 
pence each and upwards for every six, 
rising to one pound, and stamps up (0 
pence may be affixed to the face of any 
thus avoiding the necessity of 
stamps for small amounts over fivepence. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No, 1,331.—Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." 
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Apple, grub in D83 | Clerodendrons, the hest 359 
lees - - - - - 367 | Conservatory - . - 365 

Regonias, increasing Fiame flower (Tropaw- 
double - - . - 360 lum speciosum), the - 363 
Birds- - - - - 307 Fruit garden - . - 367 

'. Ronder, revision in the Garden diary, extracts 
herbaceous - froma - - - = 387 
Bov-trees, pruning - Garden pestsand friends 365 
tarden work - - 5 


Caleeotarias propagat- 
tg shrubby - З 
Cannas in tubs 
Camations for 
hlooms = - - 
Camations for exhibi- 
timi - - - - 
Catalpa bignonioides 
Chrysanthemums, fail- 


| Gooseberry caterpillar - 2 
Goosebernies in competi- 

tion - - - 
Grapes, late - - - 
Grapes shanking - - 
Heracleum gigantoum - 
Hyacinths, Italian- 
Indoor plants - - 





eut 





ure in early. owering- 364) Jasmine, replanting n - 
Chrysanthemums out of Kerria, the an old eot- 
ilate - - - M tage garden plant 33 
‘ 
FRUIT, 


GRAPES SHANKING. 

| Tue shanking of Grapes has puzzled our most 
experienced practical Grape growers ever since 
Vine culture was first attempted in thiscountry, 
especially under glass. In my qwn experience 






„Ihave found that Grapes never show signs of 
gos until after the berries have stoned, 


o, Rate. 


&nd then when subject to this disease all 
appears satisfactory until colouring indicates 
the change from the acid to the saccharine 
When this dreaded stage is reached the 


| Visas eye is ever on the alert for a few tiny 





чаша 


lack spots round the shank, a thin limpness 


, ofthe stalk, and a stationary condition of the 
“ berries both as regards size and colour. 
. berries never recover, but shrink rapidly to 


These 


the shrivelled vinegar condition, whilst the 
remainder of the bunch, and other bunches in 
their entirety on the same Vine, will attain the 
greatest perfection. Some varieties, notably 
the old Frontignan, are more subject than 
others to shanking, and what at first appears 
strange, Vines started in midwinter never pro- 
duce a shanked berry, whilst similar varieties 
in borders exactly alike, but started in the 
spring, are badly affected by the disease. The 
internal treatment in each case being all that 
the most fastidious grower can wish, the cause 
of the mischief, it is quite evident, lies 
principally, but not entirely, in the mismanage- 
ment of the roots. I use this term ina qualified 
form, as I believe it is quite possible, where the 
roots have the run of the best border ever made, 
not only to produce shanking, but to ruin the 


, crop by withholding water, by overloading, or 


by destroying the best foliage when the Vines 
are in full growth. 

The conditions, however, uuder which shank- 
ing is most generally met with are too heavy 
cropping —that is, allowing the Vines to carry 
a weight of fruit altogether out of proportion 
to the spread of leaves, whilst the roots, white 
and fleshy like those of the Hyacinth, are feed- 
ing in fat borders, it may not be too damp, but 
most certainly too wet and cold. If Vines thus 
situated were started on new year's day, mode- 
rately forced and lightly cropped, it is more 
than probable the berries would not shank to 
any serious extent, perhaps not at all; but 
allow them to breuk naturally, give them plenty 
of rich liquid throughout the summer, keep 
these quill-like roots growing well into the 
autumn, and although the foliage may be dense, 

reen, and plentiful, some berries in every 
»neh will shank. This shanking is easily 
accounted for in the following way: the leaves 
as autumn comes on cease to act, and in due 
course fall, but the roots started late die back, 
as they are far from ripe. The Vines, never- 
theless, contain a certain quantity of stored-up 
sap, which keeps them through the early stages 
in the following spring ; but so soon as this is 
exhausted by the first flush and the setting of 
the fruit а check follows, as they have no 
feeders to maintain the supply, the few they 
made in the preceding year being aralysed or 
dead. Now, when a plant through any cause 
loses its roots, all gardeners know that it 
cannot renew them without the aid of leaves ; 
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consequently, the formation of these has 


scarcely begun when the berries are passing 
the stoning process ; and although, as I have 
just stated, the disease does not then develop, 
it is owing to the pinch at this most trying of 
all stages that the foundation of shanking is 
laid. The same Vines, on the other hand, 
started in January have the whole summer in 
which to ripen their roots. These keep fresh 
and sound, and by the time the stored-up sap 
is exhausted, they are again not only in full 
work, but capable of replenishing the cells 
before the Vines feel the check. 


When Grapes shank, the owner should first 
of all ascertain that they are not over-cropped, 
that the foliage is clean, healthy, and plentiful, 
that the roots are liberally supplied with water, 
and the house properly managed. Finding 
these points satisfactory, he must seek the 
prime cause of this evil in the borders, and 
although possibly only recently lifted, his only 
and never-failing remedy will be found in 
lifting and relaying again. I will not go into 
details, as the preparation of compost and the 
formation of Vine borders are thoroughly under- 
stood, but this much I may say, the compost 
should be poor rather than too rich; bones 
should be used in preference to that great 
curse, animal manure, and the drainage should 
be good. 

The roots formed in a well-drained porous 
border of this kind will be small, numerous, 
bright as gold, hard and woody, and so active 
that they will permeate the whole mass. These 
hungry mouths, capable of supplying any 
amount of wholesome food, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, will ripen before the cold autumn 
rains set in, and in this condition they will be 
well up to, if not actually in advance of, their 
important work in the following spring. W. 


GOOSEBERRIES IN COMPETITION. 


TuE present season has been a good Gooseberry 
year, and these favourite hardy fruits have 
been in great force at the many cottage garden 
shows held throughout the country. In some 
few cases classes are made for each colour, but 
generally there is but one class for a dish of any 
variety. That arrangement renders the class 
one very difficult to judge, because some com- 
petitors send fruits of considerable size, some, 
smaller ones that are more or less ripe. 
SAM judges prefer rip2 fruits to those 
unripe, however fine they may be, but their 
decisions are often difficult to follow, because a 
sample of medium-sized or even smallish fruits 
if ripe will be placed first, and then because 
none others are ripe the next award is made to 
the finest berries of whatever colour. That, 
of course, misleads competitors, who in that way 
get no reliable instruction as to what descrip- 
tion of berries to exhibit. Asa consequence I 
have in such cases advised the local committee 
бо have classes for the ripest berries, and for 
the finest ones. The exhibitors would then 
know exactly what sort of berries to exhibit. 
It has been very interesting this year to note 
how varied are the fruits placed in competition. 
Sometimes a dozen dishes from nine to ten 
varieties, red, green, white, and yellow, may 
be seen, and necessarily in diverse stages of 
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development. To have a class of Gooseberries 
for flavour might be interesting, but rarely can 
the time needful for tasting a dozen or more 
fruits be permitted, аз generally through 
starting the work of judging late the awards 
have to be made at high pressure. I have 
greatly regretted to see in many directions how 
great has been the havoc wrought in the 
leafage by the caterpillar, and the comparative 
absence of effort to check its depredations. 
Poor crops must be the result next year. 


A. D. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Preserved Pears (Canlied). -- Secure 
some sound but scarcely-ripe Pears, plunge 


them into a stew-pan of boiling water for twc 
minutes, cool them in cold water, and drain 
them. If small Pears, peel each one neatly, 
and leave the stalk оп; but if large, cut each 
one in half, and peel each one lengthwise, with 
only three cuts of the knife, if possible, putting 
them into bottles as they are peeled. Make a 
strong syrup, boiling 4 lb. of sugar with 1 pint 
of water untilit is clear. Pour this over the 
Pears in the bottles, cork, and tie tightly 
down. Place the bottles in a pan of water, 
and boil forten minuees ; let cool in the water. 
Pears preserved in this manner will keep good 
for a long time. 


Pear Marie Louise d'Uccle.— This is 
an excellent Pear for amateurs to grow, and а 
profitable market variety. It has a fine consti- 
tution, and invariably crops well. It is very 
large, especially when grown against a wall or 
on а cordon tree, It succeeds well as a bush, 
which is, perhaps, the best form for amateurs 
to grow it in. When grown in a sunny position 
and well nourished it is of excellent quality. It 
is in season from the middle of October to the 
end of November. This variety must not be 
confounded with Marie Louise, which, though 
of richer flavour, is not so vigorous or free- 
bearing, and requires a wall, —C. 


Pruning Peach.-trees.— As the trees are 
cleared of fruit, the pruning should be com- 
menced. An early removal of the old bearing 
wood, as far as possible without sacrificing 
well-placed young shoots, ought to take place, 
with a view toadmitting all the light, sunshine, 
and air going to the reserved wood. Thinning 
out and foreshortening only should be practised 
now, shortening young wood that is to give 
fruit next season not being advisable till it is 
seen whether or not it is furnished with wood- 
buds as well as flower-buds. Nothing is gained 
by crowding the bearing weod, that more thinly 
trained usually producing abundance of fine 
fruit. Therefore, thin out freely, and also fore- 
shorten large old trees in particular with more 
freedom than is often thought necessary. 
When the old outside or more straggling 
branches are cut or sawn back to well-placed 
inner branches, the balance is maintained, and, 
what is of even greater importance, the centre 
of the tree is strengthened, young bearing wood 
being formed all over the trees instead of being 
principally found at the extremities. Well- 
ripened wood is rightly supposed to be the 
least liable to cast its flower-buds prematurely 
in the spring, and early pruning, as before 
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hinted, favours a more thorough ripening of | 
the young growths. With the amount of sun- 
shine this season, there ought to be fewer com- 
plaints of the non-ripening of the wood. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AUTUMN-BLOOMING SHRUBS. 


Sprr.xa. LINDLEYANA is at its best in the early 
part of the autumn ; it is so beautiful that its 
merits must on no account be overlooked by 
the intending planter. A large mass of the 
beautiful pinnate leaves, when crowned by 
clusters of waving plume-like blossoms, is 
striking in the extreme. 

THE SHRUBBY Marrow (Hibiscus syriacus 
or Althea frutex) is, as everyone knows, 
invaluable as an autumn-flowering shrub, the 
blossoms expanding in all their freshness at a 
time when many others are on the wane. 
Moderately heavy soil seems to suit this 
Hibiscus Dots and it is seen to the greatest 
advantage when so situated that even during 
the summer the roots are at least fairly moist. 





Nurserymen's catalogues, as a rule, contain | 
а Íar greater number of varieties than are 
required for all practical purposes. А few of 
the best, in my opinion, are— 
totus albus, pure white; albus ple- 
nus, white, with a claret-coloured 
blotch at the base of the petals 
whieh contrasts very strikingly 
with the rest of the flower; 
Boule de Feu, the best of the reds, 
while atro-purpurea stands in the 
front rank among purple-flowered 
kinds. The best of all is Céleste, 
а single-flowered kind, with large 
blossoms of a very pleasing bluish 
tint. 

CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM is 
a vigorous growing bush, with 
heart - sha leaves, and panicles 
of white blossoms. The reddish- 
coloured calyx, from whence the 
blossoms protrude, form in this 
plant the most conspicuous feature. 
It is of very easy propagation, for 
pieces of the root grow readily 
enough, and the plant will thrive 
almost anywhere, but, of course, it 
flowers best where the wood gets 
well matured. As a single specimen, 
it quickly attains considerable size, 
and, even when not in flower, the 
ample foliage is very effective. 
Mention must also be made of C. 
Íctidum, with its corymbs of rosy- 
lilac flowers. This was well shown 
at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, under the 
name of C. Bungei, as was the 

Swkkr PEPPER Busu (Clethra 
alnifolia), a graceful shrub bearing 
spikes of small white fragrant 
flowers. Several of the 

Hyrericums are valuable for 
autumn-flowering, not the least 
beautiful being- the common Н. Andror:mum. 

DESMODIUM PENDULIFLORUM is a plant of a 
half herbaceous character, as it dies nearly to 
the ground after flowering, the future growth 
being contained in some large prominent buds 
near the base of the plant. It produces long, 
slender, somewhat arching shoots, the upper 
part of which is terminated by great numbers 
of Pea-shaped blossoms, in colour bright rosy- 
purple: It is a handsome plant if uninjured by 

rost, but it frequently is so injured, unless it is 
protected in some way. It is often plarited 
against a wall, but then the graceful character 
of the whole plant is, to some extent, lost. 

LESPEDEZA BICOLOR, а near ally of the 
Desmodium, forms a roundish bush about 3 feet 
high, and bears bright, purplish blossoms. It | 
is very pretty when in bloom, but lacks the 
gracefulness of the Desmodium. 

ARALIA SPINOSA is & strong-growing shrub 
that generally pushes up suckers so freely as to 
form a good-sized clump. The leaves are very 
large, and much divided ; indeed, it is fre- 

uently used, in connection with other fine- 

oliaged subjects, in what is generally spoken | 
of as sub-tropical bedding ; but it is with its 

autumn-flowering qualities that we have now | 
to deal. The flowers are terminal, and borne | 
in large, upright, much-branched panicles, and | 
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though individually they are but small and of 
a whitish tint, yet, collectively, they are highly 
ornamental, especially when crowning a noble 
mass of foliage. 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA, now 
largely grown, flowers throughout the sum- 
mer ; but, when planted in the open ground, it 
blooms towards the end of summer and in the 
autumn. When in a thriving condition the 


large heads of creamy-white blossoms are borne , 
in the greatest profusion, and last a long | 
In full sunshine, the flowers | 


time in beauty. 
before decay often assume a bright, reddish 
tint? Several Ceanothuses flower well in 
autumn. The Laurustinus, too, is often finely 
in flower during the autumn. 

ABELIA RUPESTRIS flowers for months to- 
gether, generally well on intothe autumn. It 
is a neat little bush, with glossy, Myrtle-like 


leaves, and clusters of small tubular blossoms | 


borne on the tips of the shoots. 


THE STRAWBERRY TREE (Arbutus Unedo) is | 


just now bearing a profusion of its wax-like 


bells, which, under favourable conditions, will 
later on, be succeeded by large, bright-coloured | 
fruits. All the Arbutuses are well worth grow- 
ing for their autumn-flowering character alone, 
apart from the fact that they are highly orna- | 


planting. Moreover, the plants are chea 
‚ On a warm wall—a place it delights int 
Kerria will commence to bloom in May, and in 
‚ order to encourage it to bloom freely each 
| spring, the old wood should be cut away, 
| Some people seem to forget this, and, conse. 
quently, the plants become hampered with a 
| lot of useless wood ; but, if not neglected, few 
| plants are more charming in the spring and 
early summer. — TowNSMAN. 

сера bignonioides.— This Catalpa 
(which, by the way, is quite as well known 
under the specific name of syringzfolia) is one 
of the most noteworthy of our flowering trees, 
as it forms a very handsome specimen, while 
the blossoms are particularly attractive, and 
borne, too, at a time when the flowering period 
of nearly all trees is over, that is to say, about 
the end of July. The usual habit of the Cat 
alpa is to form a rather spreading head, clothed 
with large heart-shaped leaves of a light green 
tint. ‘The flowers, a little suggestive of those 
of the Horse Chestnut, are borne in terminal 
branching panicles. Individually they are 
somewhat bell-shaped, but inflated at the bas 
and with the margin frilled. The colour is 
white, marked with purple and yellow. It has 
been long grown in this country, and speci. 





Clerodendron trichotomum in a West of England garden. 


mental as evergreen shrubs or trees. There isa 
deep-coloured variety of the common Arbutus | 
known as rubra, which is very telling, espe- 
cially when a good form is ыштен; but | 
many inferior ones, probably seedlings, are in 
circulation. The variety Croomei is especially 
valuable, being superior in every way to the 
ordinary form. Тһе larger-growing A. An- | 
drachne and procera are generally very free- 
flowering. henever hardy enough, the | 
shrubby Veronicas are in full bloom during the 
autumn ; indeed, in mild weather, or when a . 
slight protection is afforded them, they will | 
bloom throughout the winter. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


An old cottage garden pany the 
Kerria.—I think І am entitled to call the | 
Кеггіа a cottage garden plant, seeing it is | 
во frequently seen in the country, either grown | 
in bush form before some door, or, as one 
sometimes meets with it, covering a cottage 
Most people know the Kerria, and 
recognise the golden-yellow blossoms, but few 
are aware that even in a town garden it will 
bloom well. It is very hardy, easily increased 
from layers or from division of roots, and no 


‚ by this Catalpa is the fact that ve 


mens 20 feet to 30 feet in height may be often 
met with. One very desirable feature possessed 
few trees 
succeed so well within the smoke-laden area of 
London, and good examples in full flower may 
be frequently seen, even in some of the squares, 
much shut in by surrounding buildings. 0° 
August lst а specimen at the back of Apsley 
House was beautifully in flower. There iré 
several forms of the Catalpa in cultivation, 006 
variety, aurea, having soft, greenish-yellow 
leaves, which deepen in colour by exposure t0 
the summer's sun. The Catalpa may, wh 
young, be treated as Paulownia imperialis and 


“‘Ailantus glandulosa sometimes are—that i$, 


cut back to the ground in the winter, when, i! 
only a single shoot is allowed to develop, " 
will in one season attain wonderful dimensions 
with the leaves correspondingly Іагре. —Х. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
INDOOR PLANTS, 


THE BEST CLERODENDRONS. 


THE genus Clerodendron is a fairly extensive 
one, the different members of which are found 
principally in Eastern and South-eastern Asia. 
Most of them are of easy culture. They may 
. be readily divided into two sections—those of 
ushrubby character and those that are more 
or less of a climbing, or, perhaps, I should say 
of a rambling habit. These latter contain 
some of the most popular roof or rafter plants 
that we have, ал, when large specimens used 
to be so much exhibited, two or three of the 
Clerodendrons were then often grown for the 
purpose. Of those belonging to the shrubby | 
section, the best are as follows :— 

C. FALLAX, a native of Java, is decidedly 
hardier than one might expect, for in summer | 
it may be kept in the greenhouse—indeed, 
in such а structure at Kew it has for 

- some time past been greatly admired. It 
forms a  fair-sized shrub, but at least 
under cultivation in this country is seen 
at its best when confined to a single 
stem. In this way it reaches a height 
of & yard or more, the lowermost por- 
tion of the plant being clothed with large, 
1 shaped leaves, while the upper half 

з of a large, erect, broadly pyra- 
shaped head of blossoms, which are 
ib scarlet in colour. These blossoms 
so numerous, and a succession is 
up for so long, that the flowering of 

species extends over a lengthened 
It flowers, as a rule, during the 
mer months. This Clerodendron 

freely, and can also be readily 
from cuttings. 
RAGRANS.—Only the double-flowered 
үг this is, as far as I am aware, in 
vation, and this, though a native of 
„ is now well known throughout the 
Б. tis of a soft, shrubby character, 
very freely, and pushes up numerous 
` from the base. These, however, 
d be removed, if the object is to 
n a shapely, well-balanced plant. 
leaves are heart-shaped, hairy, and 
lı smaller than those of the preceding. 
! flowers, borne in clusters about 4 
| across, are individually somewhat 
xr than those of the double Hawthorn, 
hile. It is a plant of very easy 
ture in a warm greenhouse, the only 
g to give trouble being red-spider, 
ch attacks the foliage if the atmos- 
re is too dry. 
‚ Freerrpum.—This, known also as C. 
zei, is hardy in the South of Eng- 
and, where it flowers towards the end of 
the summer. It may be described as a 
sub-shrub or herbaceous plant, for the 
stems are annual and grow to a height of 
from 3 feet to 5 feet. They are spiny 
and clothed with deep green cordate 
leaves, decidedly ornamental in appear- 
anee, while the flowers, which are borne 
in dense, erect, terminal heads about 
6 inches across, are of a bright lilac rose 
eolour. This species pushes out under- 
ground stems freely, so that it soon covers 
а considerable space. It is seen at its best 
after a hot, dry summer, for if dull and wet it 
does not flower well. 

C. K#EMPFERI.—A species much resemblin 
C. fallax, but the leaves are scaly instead o 
hairy as in C. fallax, on the under surface. 
Both are equally desirable garden plants. 

C. MYRMECOPHILUM.—The general appear- 
ance of this beautiful species is so well shown | 
in the accompanying illustration that on this 
point little need be said. It flowers well when 
about а couple of feet high, the lowermost half 
being furnished with oppositely arrauged 
leaves, while the other part is occupied by 
the flower panicle. The individual blooms are 
about 14 inches across, and of a bright orange- 
amber colour. Like some other species, the 
long prominent stamens form a very notice- 
able feature. It flowers, as a rule, in early 
summer.  Thisspecies is a native of Singapore, 
from whence it was introduced to Kew a few 































years since. In the early part of the present 
year, Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, were 


awarded a first-class certificate for it by the 


Royal Horticultural Society. 

C. TRICHOTOMUM.—T'his forms quite a large 
bush or small tree clothed with soft, ovate 
leaves, and bearing loose terminal clusters of 
flowers. Like many other species the calyx 
is large and inflated, while it is of a reddish- 
brown colour. The corolla, which partially 
protrudes therefrom, is white, and contrasts 
markedly with the reddish calyx. This should 
be kept to a single stem, when it acquires 
quite a tree-like habit with a spreading head, 
Its flowering season is towards the latter part 


of August and in September, when it has very | 


few associates among the larger shrubs. It is 
only in the South of England that this can be 


depended upon to flower well out-of-doors, as | 


in more northern localities the wood does not 
get sufliciently ripened. If an established 
plant be removed, young plants from broken 
nieces of the roots will often come up the 
ollowing season. 


| is a native of Sierra Leone. The flowers of this, 
| which are borne in good-sized clusters, are of a 
| bright crimson tint. As a rafter plant in a 
fair-sized structure it is just at home. 
C. sprcrosumM.—This is a garden hybrid 
| between C. splendens and C. Thomsonz. In 
general appearance it more nearly resembles 
| C. Thomsone, the calyces of its blooms bein 
equally inflated, but they are deeply flush 
| with red instead of pure white, as in the typical 
C. Thomsone. Тһе flowers are rich rose. 
Though remarkably free in flower and growth, 
it is, as a garden plant, inferior to its parents. 


^. 





WATERING INDOOR PLANTS IN THE 
OPEN AIR. 

Tuis will, as long as this phenomenally hot 

weather lasts, be the most important of all 

work (in conjunction with ventilation) and a 

close observation should be kept to it from 





Clerodendron myrmecophilum. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


Of the climbing Clerodendrons the most note- 
worthy are 

C. Тномѕохж, with panicles of bright 
crimson blossoms. In this the inflated calyx 
is pure white, and the bright flower pro- 
truding therefrom is very noticeable. Long 
after the flowers have fallen the white calyx 
remains. The true species is not often met 
with, for there is a superior garden form known 
as C. Balfouri, which has to a great extent 
superseded it. Though a familiar name in 
gardens and nurseries it cannot be regarded as 
specifically distinct from C. Thomsone. This 
Clerodendron may be grown into a large 
specimen by training over a trellis, while it is 
one of the finest of climbers for the cool end of 
the stove or intermediate-house. It flowers 
during the early summer months and lasts a 
long time. 

C. sPLENDENS.—A climbing plant much less 
ie than the preceding, while it also needs 
a higher temperature, for, to be seen at its best, 
16 requires the warmest part of the stove, аз it 


morning to night. Such hot weather casts 
aside, so to speak, all ideas of morning and 
afternoon waterings suflicing where the plants 
are in апу way exposed so that they dry up 
rapidly. For instance, where the plants are 
out-of-doors in warm or sunny spots, and their 
root-action in a good state, it is, in the case of 
free. growing subjects, quite astonishing what 
an amount of water is nceded. But this 
increased supply has also its faults in that the 
soil becomes all the sooner exhausted of its 
good properties, and the plants thereby in a 
measure weakened in due course. To remedy 
this, partial or entire plunging can be adopted ; 
partial in the case of permanent plants and 
those with the most delicate roots, and entire 

lunging with others of more rapid growth. 

hen dealing with Cape and New Holland 
plants of the hard-wooded section, the better 
plan is to screen the pots with others of smaller 
growth and of less consequence, or to hang 
some shading around, or in some way to shade 
the pots upon the sunnyside. It is not only to 
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save the watering in these cases, but also to 
prevent injury from the intense heat to the very 
delicate and minute roots which most of them 
possess. Plunging of these plants is hardly 
udvisable, save with experienced hands, other- 
wise the watering may easily be too excessive, 
pha towards the lower part of the 

lls. These remarks apply also to Indian 
Azaleas, which, if they should be in pots of 
uniform, but not large size, could be shaded by 
means of a long board resting against the pots 
just for the time being. By either of these 
methods a deal of watering may be saved, 
onune less labour and anxiety also. Another 
good plan is that of dropping pot-bound plants 
into larger pots, this double protection to their 
roots saving watering, as well as keeping them 
cooler. To stand plants in the shade out-of- 
doors which delight in sunshine is not advis- 
able if it can in any way be avoided. 

INSIDE warkRiNG,— This requires quite as 
much attention as that just alluded to, and it 
must be given even if other work for the time 
is postponed. It is useless to grow plants and 
then spoil them from want of water in hot 
weather. Close observation as to their require- 
ments and a knowledge of the real needs of 
separate kinds goa long way towards giving 
confidence to those in charge. Speaking 
generally, it will be in the cool-houses, where 
ventilation is freely given, that the greatest 
need of extra watering will be apparent. In 
stoves or in ferneries, where the atmosphere is 
charged with more humidity, there will not be 
the same degree of watering in proportion. 
Of course, at such times as the present it can 
hardly be said that fires are essential; in fact, 
it is resting time to the plants when nearly 
approaching the dew point, which is more 
easily done without a fire than with it. It has 
hardly been possible lately to keep a firealight 
with the outside glass so high all night with- 
out the thermometer registering too high a 
temperature inside. In the case of Palms, 
more particularly is it necessary to give 
increased attention to the watering now; so 
also is it to Aroids and other plants known to 
thrive with plenty of moisture at the roots. 
Palms in particular that are in airy and lofty 
houses will absorb a deal of moisture. 

SYRINGING AND ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE.— 
The syringe should be used now more freely 
than usual, it will not only do the plants gaoi. 
but keep in check all insect pests which thrive 
in hot and dry weather. Not only does this 
apply to plants indoors, but outdoors also. As 
thè sun leaves the plants that are outdoors, a 
good damping overhead will do them a lot of 
good. This can be done either with a syringe 
or with a fine rose on the water-can ; the latter 
will answer well when no insects have to be 
dealt with. In lofty houses with climbers and 
large plants the garden engine should be 
brought into use ; this will reach those parts 
which it is hardly possible to do with the 
syringe. Increased atmospheric moisture in 
houses with air on by night as well as day will 
not do any harm, but even now in stoves it 
will not be advisable to damp down until after 
6 p.m. with no fires alight. 





PLANTS FOR SHADED GREENHOUSE. 


І HAVE an old greenhouse facing south, but so much 
shaded by trees grown high, some of which are evergreen, 
that it is useless for flowers. I am. therefore, having the 
shelves taken out, and the space tilled in with earth, in 
which I can plant Ferns and foliage plants. МЇ you 
lease give me the names of some large quick-growing 
“erns that will grow and fill it up, also any creepers that 
1 may cover the walls with? There is the old-fashioned 
flue arrangement for heating, but this is faulty, and the 
smoke comes through, therefore I want fairly hardy 
things, which will not require much heat. Will Lipageria 
grow in it, or Stephanotis, and what variety ot large 
ferns will do well? Also, what may I fill hanging- 
baskets with? I want to make a collection of Ferns that 
will do well. The glass is, of course, shaded with green 
shading. What mixture of soil should be placed for the 
plants to grow in ? —ANTOINETTE, 


[In the first place, if the greenhouse is so 
much shaded by neighbouring trees—why is 
the green shading, in addition, put on? As 
far as one can judge by your letter, the struc- 
ture would be much better for plants in general 
without the green shading. Neither the Lapa- 
geria nor Stephanotis are likely to succeed 
under the conditions you name. А suitable 
soil in which to plant the different subjects 
may be formed of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
ама or peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sand, 


A good selection of quick-growing Ferns is 
herewith appended: Adiantum cuneatum, A. 
decorum, Asplenium australasicum, A. umbro- 
sum, Blechnum brasiliense, Cyrtomium falca- 
tum, Dicksonia antarctica, Lastrea decompo- 
sita, L. lepida, L. patens, L. Richardsi multi- 
fida, Litobrochia aurita, Microlepia hirta 
cristata, M. plates lla, Nephrodium molle, 
Nephrolepis davallioides, N. exaltata, Osmunda 
palustris, Polypodium aureum, Polystichum 
capense, P. setosum, Pteris argyrea, P. arguta, 
P. cretica, P. cretica albo-lineata, P. Ouvrardi, 
P. serrulata, P. serrulata cristata, P. serrulata 
major, P. tremula, P. tremula Smithiana, P. 
umbrosa, Woodwardia radicans, For creeping 
on the ground, underneath the Ferns, 
there are Selaginella Kraussiana and its 

olden-leaved variety (aurea), with S. serpens. 

"he following Ferns are all suitable for grow- 
ing in susperded baskets : Adiantum euneatum 
grandiceps, Asplenium longissimum, Davallia 
bullata, D. Lawsoni, D. Mariesi, D. tenuifolia 
Veitchiana, Nephrolepis davallioides, N. daval- 
lioides furcans, N. exaltata, N. pectinata, 
Platycerium alcicorne, Pteris serrulata cristata, 
Woodwardia orientalis, W. radicans. Although 
not a Fern, a beautiful basket plant is Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri, which would succeed under 
similar conditions. 

Other fine-foliaged plants that may be 
associated with the Ferns are: Araucaria 
excelsa, Aspidistra lurida, A. lurida variegata, 
Bambusa gracilis, Coprosma Baueriana varie- 

ata, Dracena australis, D. Bruanti, Eulalia 
Japonica variegata, Eurya japonica variegata, 
Ophiopogon Jaburan argenteo-variegatum, О, 
spicatum aureo-variegatum, Climbers likely 
to do well on the wall are: Two climbing Ferns 
—viz., Lygodium scandens and L. japonicum— 
with Asparagus plumosus, Ficus minima, F. 
radicans, F. repens, and Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Bermuda Lily (Lilium longiflorum 
Harrisi).— This, one of the loveliest of the 
Lilies, is an especial favourite with many for 
pot culture, particularly with those who like 
to have flowers early in the year. Those who 
want to grow it for blooming next spring 
should take care to get the bulbs without 
further delay and pot them forthwith, as it 
dislikes being rushed into flower. As soon as 
potting has taken place, the bulbs should be 
put into a cold-frame and covered with ashes 
or Cocoa-nut.fibre. Leaf-mould, loam, sand, or 
road-grit will form a compost that suits them, 
and when, after some weeks in the frame, they 
are brought into the house, it should only be 
into gentle heat. The flowers are handsome, 
very fragrant, and valuable for room and con- 
servatory decoration. On a warm border out- 
of-doors, and the bulbs protected during the 
winter, this Lily is worth noting. Medium 
sized, plump bulbs should be selected in prefer- 
ence to large, soft ones. —LrAnvnsr. 

Cannas іп tubs.— Will you kindly tell me why I 
fail in successfully growing Cannas in tubs? In the 
autumn of 1902 I got Canna Alphonse Bouvier, which I 
was told would do splendidly, The plants were put into 
the tubs about end of September in good soil (and eventu- 
ally given manure and bone-meal), and kept in a cool- 
house till middle of May, when the tuhs were placed out- 
side in a sheltered and sunny spot. They bloomed very 
badly, àt irregular intervals, and the leaves were badly 
developed and partly brown at the edges. This year they 
аге worse, and have not bloomed at all. They were 
taken from the tubs after the first frost last autumn (1903) 
and put to rest for awhile, and then brought on in cool- 
house and replaced in tubs about beginning of May. Is 
this wrong? Should they be undisturbed in the tubs, and 
what is the proper treatment generally for them? I want 
them to be at their best end of July and August. Canna 
Austria has done equally badlv in beds; the foliage is 
good, but there are no signs of flowers.—York. 

[16 was a great mistake to put the Cannas in 
tubs at the end of September, just as they 
were going or had gone to rest, and then give 
them manure and bone meal at the time that 
the roots were unable to assimilate such food. 
The result was the soil turned sour, which is in 
all probability the cause of your non-success. 
Had you obtained good rhizomes of Canna 
Alphonse Bonvier when they were quite dor- 
mant, say in February, potted them singly into 
some good soil, and placed in the greenhouse, 
giving but little water till they started into 

rowth, and increasing the supply as the 

eaves developed, you would, by the middle of 
April, have good strong plants, which, if 
placed in a tub or tubs, and kept in the same 
temperature, would soon take hold of the. new 
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soil and grow away without a check, being at 
their best about the time you mention. About 
the middle of May they may be stood out-of. 
doors. In the case of large tubs, three plants, 
arranged triangularly, should be put in. In 
the first place, the tubs must have some роо] 
holes in the bottom for drainage, then place д 
layer of broken crocks therein, and over this 
some turves, with the grassy side downwards, 
As Cannas are liberal feeders when in full 
growth, a suitable compost may be formed of 
one-half to two-thirds of turfy-loam, according 
to its consistency, and the other portion mule 
up of leaf-mould, well decayed cow manure, 
and sand. As the tubs get full of roots, then, 
and not till then, should manure-water be 
given. The tubs during winter may be kept in 
the greenhouse, and no water will be required, 
say, till February, when, perhaps, a little may 
be given, and as growth recommences, it must, 
of course, be increased. The first winter the 
crowns may remain undisturbed in the tubs, 
but, if healthy, they will become so crowded by 
the end of the second year that the better way 
will be to divide them and start in pots as at 
first. The fact that the leaves of your Cannas 
were badly developed and partially brown at 
the edges would indicate that the condition of 
the roots was at fault. With regard to the 
variety Austria pubs well, but not flower 
ing, when planted in a bed, we may pointont 
that this Canna, when planted out, often fails 
to flower in a satisfactory manner, although'it 
grows vigorously. | d 


Italian Hyacinths.— There аге varel 
opinions regarding these Hyacinths, especially 
the coloured kinds. Certainly they havê а 
value when they can be had in the condition I 
saw them in last spring at Messrs. оз 
nursery. Those under notice contained thite 
or four colours, the white and blue being excel 
lent. These were grown three bulbs in a 048 
pot. "The spikes were nearly a foot long. 
large in bell and of that loose form 
takes off the heavy look many Hyacinths har 
Evidently they can be had early. Those I 
were in full bloom the early part of March. 
As each throws up several spikes they are very 
useful to cut, and are a God substitute for the 
Roman Hyacinths, which, by the way, appear 
to be getting much more scarce, and of late 
years with me not so good. — DonskT. 

Increasing double Begonias,—I shall be mud 
obli for information аз to when and how Kegonias (the 
double-flowering kind) should be propagated ?— Вехі, 

[The only way to propagate with certainty 
any ettilar M e ef double-flowered 
Begonia is by means of cuttings, which should 
be taken in the spring when the young shoots 
are about 3 inches or 4 inches long. dibbl 
singly into small, well-drained pots tilled with 
light, sandy soil, and placed in a close propi. 
gating-case till rooted. Care must be taken not 
to overwater, as the shoots are, from their 
succulent nature, liable to decay unless care 
fully attended to in this respect. This method 
of increase is not used to anything like the 
same extent that it was formerly, as seedlings 
are raised in quantity, and, if judicious care bê 
exercised іп the crossing of the flowers, а gi 
percentage of double blooms may reasonably be 
anticipated. If the blossoms of a double 
Begonia are examined it will be found that the 
female ones are single, and the male, which are 
double, have seldom any trace of pollen. 10 
get over this difficulty it will he necessary to 
search some of the forms with semi double 
flowers, as these usually contain a certam 
amount, of pollen, which should be carefully 
collected by means of a small camelshir 
brush, and applied to the stigma of the femle 
flower that it is desired to fertilise. The «c 
so obtained may be reasonably expected (0 
yield plants, most of which will bear double or 
semi-double flowers, but in this respect no hard- 
and.fast line can be laid down, as semm 
variation sometimes occurs to an unexpect 
extent. If sown in the early part of Februay 
in a gentle heat, pricked off when large enoug 
and grown on without a check, the young 
plants will flower the first season, and thus 
their merits may be proved. Тоо high a sten- 
dard should, however, not be fixed, for they 
will often improve the second year. Nursery- 
men who grow these Begonias in quantity often 
sell seedling doubles at a cheap rate, 210, 
though somewhat of a lottery, good varieties 
can sometimes be picked up in this way.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


PRIMULA JAPONICA. 


Tuis is one of the best plants for the wild gar- 
den, sowing itself freely, and having also the 
valuable property of being rabbit-proof. It 
will soon establish itself in any good, moist 
soil, and, if the plants are left alone, the seeds | 
are scattered about and vegetate freely, form- 
ing groups of plants arranged in a natural: 
manner. To do this Primula well, give it good : 
sol in a partially shaded place on a moist | 
bottom ; in fact, it does well on the margins of 
ponds, where the roots can just touch the 
water. 





AUTUMN TREATMENT OF VIOLETS. 


Tros who are anxious to have Violets in pro- | 
fusion throughout the late autumn and winter 
months must afford some kind of protection. 
Nothing answers better than cold glazed pits 
ina light. airy position, anything in the shape ' 
oi tire-heat or a close, moist heat being most 
detrimental to them. These pits or any ahê 
that may be substituted ought not to be at a 
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| but throughout the winter. 
; protect them well from frosts, a good cover- 


is likely to take place in a wholesale manner, 
especially if the ventilation is faulty. Plant 
them firmly and deeply, or sufliciently so to 


just bury the stems, but keeping the crowns | 


well out of the soil. Make all level, and if the 


| weather is dry give a good watering. Not till 


frosts are threatened should the lights be put 
on, early and, it may be, closely covering up 
Violets having a most enfeebling effect upon 
them. If the flowers do not come on quite so 
fast as desired, then may the lights be put on 
soon, but on no account keep them closely shut 
other than during frosty nights. Merely lock. 
ing up the lights at the back is not sufficient. 
They ought to be drawn clear off on fairly 
mild and dry days not only during the autumn, 
By all means 


ing of mats and strawy litter being some- 
times needed, but, though this is 


as they too often are. Avoid crowding and 


, coddling, keep the plants uniformly moist at 


the roots, and the flowers will be abundantly 
produced till warm weather sets in. There is 


A group of Primula japonica, From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, Sussex. 


bw angle, hut should have a fall from the back ` 
to tbe front of fully IS inches, plenty of light 
^3 wellas air being indispensable. "Too often 
the plants are coddled too much when first 
placed in pits and frames. A very rich com- 
post is not suitable, this promoting the growth 
of leaves rather than flowers, while, on the 
other hand, poverty at the roots is objection- 
able, the flowers in this case not being so large 
аз desirable. Any common soil, or, better still, 
stones, clinkers, ashes, and such like, answers 
well for filling in the bottoms of the pits, the 
last 6 inches or rather more being of a fairly 
fresh loam with well-decayed manure to the 
extent of one part in four, and fine charcoal 
garden refuse added. ‘This should be well 
mixed, and raised to within 8 inches of the 
lights. The plants ought to be in a moist state 
at the roots when moved, and lifted with a 
moderately large ball of soil and roots. All 
straggling runners should be cut away, leaving 
only two or three, already rooted probably and 
showing flowers, close up to the old plants. 
These reserved runners or offsets, if not already 
rooted, should be pegged down, and in addition 
to flowering freely will be just what are wanted 
for planting out next spring. There must be 
no crowding of the plants, as, unless they are 
kept perfectly clear of each other, damping off 





such a demand for the Neapolitan or double 


forms that they are gathered far more closely | 


at times than they ought to be, the blooms 
being scarcely half expanded when picked. 
Let them attain their full size, and one bloom 
would be equal to and give more pleasure than 
three of those half-open ones very often seen 
worn by ladies and gentlemen. 

Not many gardeners are іп a position to 
devote much pit or frame room to the Russian 
or single Violets, but they sometimes pay well 
for protection. This section is even more 
impatient of coddling than the Neapolitan 
forms, and if strong plants are moved now 
to where they will have the benefit of glazed 
lights and other covering in frosty weather, 
there must be no crowding, all being kept 
perfectly clear of each other. Only in very 
wintry weather should the lights be kept 
closed, abundance of air being given at all 
other times. When planted among fruit- 
trees alongside pathways a certain amount of 
protection is afforded by the branches of these, 
or sufficient during most winters. Violets in 
many cases are in greater demand than any 
other flower that can be named. This being 
so, no risks should be run, and frames and pits 


being unavailable, the next best thing is to , 


either arrange the plants in narrow beds when 


the | 
' case, it does not follow that Violets ought | 
to be treated so much like delicate exotics, ' 











they are first put out, or else to rearrange a 
portion, at least, of them now. The latter 
procecding does not greatly check their pro- 
gress, especially if the roots are surrounded 
with either a little fresh or ordinary well- 
worked soil, and a liberal watering given. 
Over these beds can be fixed a temporary 
framework, or, if preferred, bent rods can be 
substituted in readiness for mats whenever it 
is necessary to fix these over the plants. Plants 
thus protected from severe frosts yield a pro- 
fusion of extra fine flowers with long stems, 
these being far superior to any grown on the 
starved plants on banks or other exposed 
positions. 


GARDENING IN CLAY SOIL. 


PERHAPS my experience of clay soil may benefit 
other readers of your useful paper. My garden 
is very stiff yellow clay, quite impervious to 
rain, but, once wet, very ditlicult to get dry 
again. Subsoil, clay to a depth of 20 feet; 
therefore, it is hopeless for plants to reach the 
sand under- they have to feed on the prepared 
ground in the border. The borders are 
trenched deeply, more than 2 feet, and much 
sharp sand is added. I use peat-Moss- 
manure from horses as being lighter than 
cow-manure and straw. What succeeds best 
in the borders are Perennial Poppies, espe- 
cially Papaver bracteatum and pilosum, 
Lupinus polyphyllus in various shades, 
Aquilegias, all kinds, the prettiest being 
cwrulea and its hybrids and chrysantha. 
Bocconia cordata is very fine, апа remains 
pretty after the real flowers are over. Heli- 
anthus Miss Mellish is rampant ; so is Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum, but that is a weed 
anywhere. All the Spirzeas, the common 
Meadow Sweet being among the prettiest ; 
Peonies, Trollius, Galega officinalis, all the 
perennial Campanulas, persicifolia being the 
vest for lasting asa cut flower; Dielytras, 
Japan Anemone, Michaelmas Daisies 
(various), Foxgloves do well. Of annuals, 
Clarkias are equally effective in a very wet 
summer or a very dry one; they always 
look happy, and are not so well known as 
they deserve. Godetias grow well Mig- 
nonette and Sweet Peasare invaluable. The 
Sweet Peas are sown on September 10 with 
annual Poppies ; they both fail about once 
in four or five years. Last autumn they 
failed utterly but, as a rule, they succeed, 
and are then much earlier next’ summer 
than the spring-sown ones. Of Violets, I 
have found Amiral Avellan very good for 
my heavy ground. "They are under a large 
Plane-tree, very shaded in the summer 
months, but in the full sun when they bloom 
in March.  Rudbeckias are very hardy and 
showy, especially speciosa and laciniata. 
Primula acaulis is charming in the spring 
and flowers for months. The dwarf Mari- 
gold is good in a dry summer. Nicotiana 
affinis is exceedingly happy in a very hot 
place, and has not been watered once this 
dry summer. Bulbs succeed generally; 
but mine is an old - fashioned garden, and 
I do not try to have very new things, being 
uite happy with such glorious well-known 
forera as Lilium candidum, L. tigrinum, 
L. croceum, various Tulips, mostly species, of 
which my greatest success was T. Gesneriana 
spathulata, grown in the Grass ; Hemerocallis 
flava, Crocuses, Narcissi innumerable, Colchi- 
cum autumnale, Iris hispnnica, Gladiolus 
gandavensis, which I grow among Tea Roses, 
are all a success. Among my most noted 
failures I find Montbretia, Tritoma, Anemone 
coronaria, Lilium auratum, Alstreemeria, 
Hollyhocks, which always take the ‘rust ;” 
Carnations, which are eaten by the rabbits in 
the winter ; Coreopsis grandiflora, Gaillardias, 
Physalis Franchetti, Scabious, Linums, Rom- 
neya Coulteri, Lychnis Viscaria, Chelone bar- 
bata. For Roses, of course, the clay, mixed 
with sand and well worked, is very favourable. 
I find Caroline Testout one of the very best. 
I should be much interested if another clay 
gardening reader would also note his or her 
failures and successes. BELGIAN READER. 





Verbenas.—Time was when it was neces- 
sary to propagate Verbenas from cuttings in 
the autumn, keeping them in the greenhouse all 
winter, and even then it was no unusual thing 
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for many to damp off before spring. That is 


пож all changed, and where there were twenty 
who used to grow them under the old system, 
one may find a hundred now who treat them a3 
annuals, sowing the seed in heat in March, and 
treating them precisely like other tender 
subjects. Sometimes, however, from a packet 
of seed one comes into possession of a really 
good variety, and then an attempt should be 
made to Propagate by cuttings now, keeping 
them on the dry side all winter, and, of course, 
away from frost. The liability to damp off is 
one of the characteristics of the Verbena, and 
this is the main reason why seed sowing is to be 
preferred. Verbenas may be raised without heat 
1f sown in boxes of light soil in a cold-frame in 
April, but their susceptibility to damp off is such 
that to avoid disappointment it is best to raise 
them in heat. Anyone uncertain as to whether 
to trouble with them during the winter need 
not be in doubt longer, provided he is willing 
to sow seed in spring. In addition to bedding, 
Verbenas are very useful for window-boxes, 
and, when they have been pinched back once or 
twice, for hanging baskets, and their freedom 
of flowering is well known.—TownsMan, 





PROPAGATING TUFTED PANSIES. 


Tne Tufted Pansies are easily increased from 
cuttings and in other ways for a very lengthened 
period, and it will depend upon circumstances 
and the season of the усаг the plants are 
desired to make the best display, whether the 
cuttings are inserted in July or some time 
between this and September. Assuming the 
object in view is to secure a good flowering in 
spring as early as possible, no time should be 
lost in getting to work and preparing the young 
stock. There is not, as a rule, much difficulty 
in obtaining cuttings of the sorts most approved 
of if the work is taken in hand systematically. 
The strong growths that have been flowering 
for weeks past are not of the slightest value as 
cuttings. Cut clean away these old flowerin 
branches, and so make room for the crowd o 
growths that must sooner or later occupy the 
centre of the plant or tuft. It will depend 
materially upon the time of planting the origi- 
nal plants, and their subsequent flowering, 
whether these young shoots appear in July, 
August, or September. Those planted in 
spring will, as a rule, not be ready much before 
the last-named month, while autumn-planted 
ones may be ready in July or early August. 
In the majority of instances August may be 
accepted as sufficiently early for ali purposes. 
With the flowering past and the older 
growths removed to quite low down near the 
ground, the soil about the plant may be 
pricked over, and if dry weather prevails at 
the time a thorough soaking of water should be 
given. Secure some g Soil, loam, leaf- 
mould, and old manure, all finely sifted, and 
surround the tuft of young shoots so as to bury 
the latter to about half their depth. Gently 
take these young shoots a few at a time in the 
left hand and press them down and into the 
freshly placed soil, adding a little more soil on 
the upper side to keep the shoots in position, 
gently firming it with the hand. This simple 
operation may be repeated until all the young 
shoots or growths are similarly treated. By 
repeating this a large number of plants or 
varieties may be dealt with in a short time. 
This is the first stage, and a very simple one 
withal, for increasing these Tufted Pansies to 
nlmost any extent without loss, without frame 
or handlight, and with а minimum of trouble. 
For the three weeks following this operation 
all that is necessary is a few waterings with а 
fine rose to assist the young shoots to emit 
roots. At the end of the three weeks it may 
be proved by sharply pulling a shoot from the 
Soil that several root fibres exist at the base, 
and, in fact, the young plant is then ready at 
any time for further treatment. At any 
moment these young plants may be pricked off 
into prepared beds of good soil, there to 
await the final planting into permanent 
positions for flowering. In the meantime 
all that remains to be done is the removal of the 
point of each plant во soon as new growth is 
apparent. With this early accompl shed, and 
betore there is the least tendency to harden in 
the stem of the young plant, the many result- 
ing shoots will issue from below ground, and 
low, compact, sturdy tufts, in place of the 
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rather long-legged апа wiry plants too often | as it were, in this sportive fashion. There ara 


seen, will be ready for transferring to perma- 
nent places in the earliest days of autumn. 
Plants propagated on these very simple lines 
are satisfactory from the very beginning, and 
not only the plants at planting time, but the 
great and early yield of blossoms in the 
opening months of the year emphatically 
emphasise its importance. Е. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Worms in lawn.—! have a small lawn, which at 
this time of year is completely ruined by worms. Can I 
put on any dressing that will kill them without injuring 
the Grass? I do not want to be at much expense with it. 
— REGINALD. 

[Lime-water is the best remedy. Pour two 

allons of water on 1 lb. of unslaked lime, or, 
if more is wanted, use the same proportions. 
Stir this well up and let the liquid stand for 
forty-eight hours. Water your lawn through a 
rosed water-can with the clear liquid in damp 
weather, giving a good soaking on the evening 
succeeding that on which a good watering has 
been given. This will aring the worms to the 
surface, when they may swept up and 
cleared away. ] 

Heracleum anteum.—Can you tell me if the 
roots of Heracleum giganteum should be preserved after 
the plants have flowered? They have flowered profusely 
this year—heads 10 feet to 11 feet high. Are they likely 
to put forth leaves again (not necessarily flowers) next 
year? It is, of course, for the fine foliage that one values 
them. If, as I fear, they perish after blooming, would the 
fact of cutting off all flowering-stems of plants that ought 
to bloom next spring as soon as they appear be likely to 
induce such plants to renew their growth the following 
year again?—Z. М. 

[Heracleum giganteum is а true perennial, 
and will not die after flowering, or, at least, as 
a result of the flowering. "There is, therefore, 
no need for interfering with the plant. Tocut 
off all the flowering parts as these appear 
would only produce a mutilated example in the 
end that would be far from pleasing. The 
plant is often strongest at its first flowering, 
and if you appreciate the fine leaf effect as a 
permanent item you had best mulch the plant 
or give liquid-manure a few times in winter 
and spring. In good ordinary soil, however, 
this is not usually required.] 

Plants for shade.—Can you oblige by naming 
some summer-flowering plante, annual or perennial, that 
might be expected to bloom when shaded for several 
hours of the day by the branches of a Sycamore-tree? 
Iris, Viola, and Forget-me-not have done well, but Pinks 
and Carnations, Mignonette, Gypsophila, Phlox, and 
summer Chrysanthemum have failed. The limitations of 
a town garden have also to be borne in mind. I shall be 
grateful for any information given, and much appreciate 
the valuable hints given in your columns.—Z M. 

[Among annuals, you could try Eschscholtzia, 
Poppies, Cornflowers, Lupins, Nasturtiums, etc. 
Of perennials, Lupinus polyphyllus in variety, 
also L. arboreus, Flag Irises, Megaseas, Spanish 
Irises, Heucheras, Funkias, Zauschneria, Poly- 
gonums, Vincas, Tradescantia, Lythrum, 
Lathyrus of sorts, ete. We would point out 
that good cultivation is very essential in such a 
position to secure good results. ] 

A white Lilium auratum. — Why has my 
Lilium auratum come with pure white flowers this year? 
I have had the bulbs several years, and the winter before 
last I moved them to a new garden. That summer after 
moving they flowered fairly well and of good colour. This 
summer they are all white and not so flourishing. Soil is 
sandy gravel, but all bulbs were giveh manure at roots 
when planted. Some small auratum bulbs were unin- 
tentionally moved into better soil when I made a new 
flower bed last autumn of 1903, and planted amongst 
Japanese Lilies. These, also, came white, and were 
smaller than those not disturbed. I have never had any 
pure white Lilies, J. candidum utterly refused to grow 
at my last home, and I had none to bring here, and my 
stock consisted of the auratum and Japanese only. I 
have one longiflorum planted in the newly made bed in 
end of 1903, and this, though short, is very sturdy, and 
has several large blooms at this moment. The Japanese 
look well and promise abundance of bloom. My L. aura- 
tum at my last home was flourishing; soil there was 
black loam on top of clay. I could not water there, but 
here I have water laid on, so drought is not the cause. 
The stems of the L. auratum are 4 feet to 5 feet bigh.— 
Fan-orr B. C. А 

[We have experience of all manner of 
variations in the imported Lilium auratum, 
from plants whose flowers were nearly pure 
white, widely expanded, to others quite bell- 
shaped and drooping, together with those end- 
less variations that approach most nearly to 
typical auratum, and, again, that other but 
more distinctive set that is more representa- 
tive of the bolder form we know now as L. 
auratum platyphyllum, which is the giant of 
the race. In all these, however, we have no 
knowledge of а “© pure white " auratum such as 
you describe, and especially coming into being, 


white - flowered forms of Lilium auratum 
known as Wittei and virginale, the former of 
these being a dwarf plant, and not the 
4 to 5 feet high specimen you speak of. This 
growth would lead one to imagine you ar 
growing the variety platyphyllum, which is the 
nearest pac to pure white save those 
mentioned above. You do not say definitely 
that the bulbs of L. auratum now flower. 
ing have produced blossoms typical of [, 
auratum—i.e., with yellow band in centre of 
each petal, the latter freely spotted. The cor. 
clusion we arrive at is that you have all along 
been growing one of the white-flowered forms, 
and this of exceptional vigour. We take this 
view because all your plants appear the same, 
and it is most unlikely, even in the event of a 
sport, that the whole stock would ba so 
affected simultaneously. A pure white Lilium 
auratum, if perfectly healthy and vigorous, 
would be an acquisition, and we can only 
advise you to grow it as well as possible and 
increase the stock as quickly as you can. 
There is no occasion to deplore the existence of 
such a variety, for nothing could be more 
chaste and beautiful. To make quite sure of 
your ground, however, we would suggest you 
take a photograph of the plant when in bloom 
and send it that we may be able to identify it. 
If the L. auratum you now refer t) has- 
large bulbs and small—changed {гош the 
typical kind to a pure white variety, the саз 
is remarkable, if not, indeed, unique. Should 
you refer again to the subject—and we my 
say we are ever pleased to hear from readers in 
distant lands—it will be an assistance if you 
give the issue in which this note appears. ] 


The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 
—Every year there are those who, in ordering 
their bulbs in November, remember the beau- 
tiful blossoms of the white Lily that bloomed 
in the garden in June and July, and forward 
goes the order for a few bulbs. When they 
fail, and they mostly do when planted so liti, 
other reasons than the correct one are assigned, 
and frequently the dealer is blamed, but any- 
one who has had much to do with this some 
what capricious Lily knows very well that 
imported bulbs should be planted in September, 
The soil best suited to аа is a sandy loam, 
and one may often see them doing well on warm 
borders. I have just divided some of my old 
clumps, as if left too long they have a habit of 
forcing themselves out of the soil, and when 
this is the case and removal is not deemed 
necessary they should have a covering of some 
light soil, otherwise the bulbs are apt to suffer 
from exposure. I rather incline to shallow 
planting, as I notice where this has been done 
they have seldom failed, but to bury them 
5 inches or 6 inches below the surface, 
especially in a heavy soil, I cannot but think is 
a mistake. Where bulbs have made their way 
to the surface it is a good plan in the winter to 
give them a covering of leaves. Frequently 
this Lily turns out anything but satisfactory, 
and several whom I know cannot do anything 
with it, but in the main I think late procuring 
of bulbs and planting in heavy, unsuitable soil 
will account for non-success. — LEA HURST. 


Propagating shrubby Calceolarias. 
—One of the reasons why some fail to winter 
Calceolarias is owing to their anxiety to get 
the cuttings in too early, and in putting 
them into beds in which manure forms part of 
the compost. The first or second week in 
October is soon enough—in fact, I have 
secured cuttings as late as the middle of 
November in a mild autumn, only to find thet 
they have turned out the best. Of cours, L 
would not do to risk so late for general stok, 
Cuttings, again, need not be big, short, st 
little cuttings being preferable, and these 
should be got from plants that have not, been 
crowded amongst other things. Ordinary 
garden soil, with which has been mixed coarse 
river sand, is good enough for them, and it 5 
better to give them rather more room at the 
first, than to find later on they have len pot 
їп so thick as to necessitate pulling sme 0 
them up. Then, again, there is no need ta 
have a deep frame. I have grown the bes 
Calceolarias in a pit, not more than 8 inches or 
10 inches being given for the frame-light over 
them, a mat or bag being thrown over | hts, 
as a protection from frost on sharp nig 
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Deep frames ‘‘draw” the cuttings, and long | bloom. They are some оЁ the best bulbous | 
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NARCISSUS WHITE ENSIGN. 


before it is time to plant out they have to be rooting subjects one can possibly have for a Tris handsome kind will serve to illustrate 


gone over and pinched back, or the first gust 
of wind after planting out will break them. 
Calceolarias are more у than most people 


town garden.—W oopBAsTWICK. 
Sea Lavenders (Statices).—Sea Laven- 


| ders are hardy, will grow in any garden where 


think, and often suffer more through damp in the soil is fairly good and where the sun can 


consequence of the non-admission of air to the 
frames than through actual frost. —LEAHURST. 


Revision in the herbaceous border. 


reach them, are pretty when in bloom, and for 
| cutting for placing amongst other dried 
flowers for winter must be acknowledged as use- 


| the progress the hybridist is making in certain 
directions. It is not easy to say whether 
Lecdsii predominates in this striking flower or 
whether a combination of the best blood of 
the Leedsii mingled with a Burbidgei kind 
| has given rise to this shapely novelty. The 
roundly-ovate form of the outer perianth seg- 


—In the late autumn, when a general clearing | ful. In August the panicles of bloomare ready ments would suggest a touch of one of the 


up is being made in the 
garden, one of the duties 
that suggests itself is the 
need there is for a revision 
ia the herbaceous borders. 
Perhaps someone may think 
that the spring is the bcst 
time for this to be done, 
but, in my judgment, I 
think the autumn is pre- 
ferable, and my reasons are 
that at that time of the 
` year one can see better 
` what requires removal 
than if the subjects are left 
until, say, March or April, 
when they are just begin- 
ning to push through the 
soil again. This has refer- 
«nce {о many well-known 
things like Phloxes, Pyreth- 
rams, Campanulas, Рео- 
nies, Day Lilies, Mont- 
bretias, Lathyruses, Del- 
hiniums, and indeed many 
ardy things that often do 
' better when division and 
^ removal are effected in 
- October or November than 
if the work is deferred 
pasta sprink: Then, again, 
one is not likely to forget 
things that have only just 
died down. With some 
things the removal and 
disturbing before winter, 
and especially if the winter 
proves a hard one, may 
. result in the loss of a few 
. of them, but I think if 
*ome little protection is 
. given them during a time 
. of frost this is much better 
than waiting until spring 
before doing the work, as 
in the autumn they will 
become established, and, a 
dry summer supervening, 
few will fail, whereas I 
have often noticed that by 
a spring removal, and a 
time of drought coming, 
many die off, and this has 
bren my experience with 
not a few things this year. 
More than this, in gardens 
where it is evident a 
division of plants is neces- 
scry the large clum 
should be taken up with- 
out further delay, the 
border double dug, and 
plenty of rotted manure 
got in before the winter 
sets in, as it is well known 
that some of our gross- 
feeding, herbaceous sub- 
jects impoverish the soil 
very much.—LEAHURST. 
Montbretias. — These 
want overhauling fre- 
quently, and as they mul- 
tiply very fast, their roots 
are likely to become 
entangled. I can use no 
other term, for last autumn, 
when lifting some that 
had been for a long time in one place, I 
found they had become matted together, 
and this is one of the cau:es why some- 
times they fail to bloom so profusely as 
they should do. Montbretias may be shifted 
when their foliage has died down in October 
and November, and I give the hint to any who 
may be in doubt about them. As І have said, 
they will grow in an average soil, and then 
bloom well, but given good material to root in, 
the advantage is seen in better spikes ot 





Narcissus White Ensign. From a photograph by G. A. Champion in Miss Willmott's garden, 
Warley, Essex. 


for gathering, and should not be left too long, 
as if this is done, like other dried flowers, they 
drop in the process of drying. I gathered 
| some bunches of Statice latifolia about the 
middle of Angst ged as they were got when 
half opened they have “set ” well, and these 
will last the winter in vases. Though hardy, 
Statices welcome any light protection that may 
be given them in an exceptionally hard winter. 





They are best served if planted on a warm bor- 
der where the soil is sandy. —W ooDBASTWICK, 


highly - improved poeticus 
nd AM the exceeding 
purity would only confirm 
this. But whatever the 
parentage, the variety may 
safely be regarded as a gem 
of the first water. he 
saucer-like form of the 
crown is well seen in the 
picture, and likewise the 
finely-chiselled undulations 
of the crown. Of some 
importance to the novelty- 
monger in these things is 
the increased size of the 
crown, which in this flower 
is nearly an inch wide. 
The colour is a bright 
pleasing yellow, with a 
margin of orange colour 
that is little more than a 
suspicion, so delicate is it. 
At the same time the pro- 
nounced and ' glistening 
purity of the flower as a 
whole is much enhanced 
by the colour of the crown 
just noted. The flower of 


this fine novelty is between 
3 inches and 4 inches 
across. __ 

Phloxes, herba- 


ceous. — How to grow 
Phloxes successfully, even 
when the soil and situation 
are by no means satisfac- 
tory, is well exemplified 
just at present at Hampton 
Court in the long border 
stretching away | the 
front of the Palace to 
the river. The soil is 
naturally light, and the 
border gets all the sun 
from early morning until 
after midday. Success here 
is, doubtless, due to a good 
first preparation of the 
soil, and to copious sup- 
plies of water, which is, 
fortunately, available all 
through the growing and 
flowering seasons. On the 
ordinary border  Phloxes 
have not been at their best 
this year, both spike and 
pips being below the aver- 
age in size. My best re- 
sults are obtained from 
nursery-beds under a north- 
west wall, where the soil 
is cool and moist. —E. L. B. 
Linaria arborea. — 
This is а fine showy plant 
for а rockery, flowering as 
it does in the greatest pro- 
- fusion in the month of July. 
It is exceedingly hardy, and 
& small piece асу їп- 
сгеазев and forms а large- 
sized plant. It enjoys the 
full sun, but should not te 
planted in too dry a posi- 
tion, and should be allowed 
a good depth of soil, which, 
by the way, needs only to 
‚ be a mixture of loam and leaf-mould.—A. 
Re-planting a Jasmine.—I planted a 
| white Jasmine under a stable wall facing south 
a year ago last May. The plant was four or 
| five years old, and had been packed in a furni- 
ture van for almost a week after it had been 
taken out of the ground. It appeared to 
| remain lifeless until the beginning of last 
i month (August). It had plenty of attention. It 
bas now got shoots 3 inches long, and every 
joint is breaking strongly.—W EEKLY READER, 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


—— 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT OF DATE. 


ANYONE who has been accustomed to exhibit 
Chrysanthemums, or who has followed the 
varieties staged at the various shows during 
the last twelve years, must have been struck 
with the fact that an immense number of 
new sorts that have been introduced during that 
period have had but a brief existence, for the 
Special favourites of one season were in many 
instances superseded the following year. | 
wonder how many there are who grow now, for 
instance, the varieties which graced the show 
boards as far back as 1897, when such sorts as 
the following were considered the very cream : 
- Japanese: Elaine, Peter the Great, Mme. C. 
Audiguier, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Thunberg, 
Belle Paule, Mons. Tarin, Soleil Levant, Mme. 
B. Rendatler, Pere Delaux, and Comte de 
Germiny. Incurred: Lord Alcester, Hero of 
Stoke Newington, Prince Alfred, Alfred Salter, 
John Salter, Lady Hardinge, Mabel Ward, 
Mr. Brunlees, Refulgence, Princess Beatrice, 
and Mrs. Heale. Except а few left amongst 
the incurved, it is a question whether the 
majority of present-day growers know any- 
thing of the varieties mentioned, and yet there 
were many amongst them that were worth 
retaining. Amongst trade growers Elaine is 
still grown, and last year I came across a batch 
of the white sort, Fair Maid of Guernsey, but 
with few exceptions most of them have gone 
cut of cultivation. I well remember attend- 
ing the provincial exhibition of the National 
Сеча Каат Association, held аб Sheffield 
iti 1883, the only provincial show, I believe, held 
hy the National Society, and heard Mr. Moly- 
heux read a paper on the ** Influence of Wood 
Ripening on Buds and Blooms.” At that show 
many of the sorts I have enumerated were 
stave 1. А few of the decorative sorts of that 
day still survive. Irefer to James Salter, Lady 
selben, Dr. Sharpe, King of the Crimsons, 
the last two being reflexed, but how few there 
T who grow pretty little incurved sorts 
ike Mrs. Geo. Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, and Geo. 
Glenny. 

I suppose, in the Japanese section, at least, 
atnongst which so many new sorts are intro- 
duced, that there will always b» many good 
sorts that will have to go to the wall every 
year. Those who remsmber the advent of 

tanstead White, Stanstead Surprise, and 
Avalanche, will also recollect what a stir they 
caused, and the eulogiums passed upon them ; 
but how many grow them now? Some of those 
that have lasted well are sorts that have never 
had any claims to show, not being considered 
large enough, but in many places they still find 
а place. One of the prettiest little sorts that 
was introduced many years ago, and which is 
still grown by the trade for bouquets, wreaths, 
ete , is Snowdrop, and one may grow on the 
old plants of this. It blooms in:clusters, and 
is one of our most useful varieties. A few other 
varieties that cross my mind, that never could 
compete for size, are Source d'Or, Roi des Pré- 
coces, Lizzie Adcock, and single sorts like Mary 
Anderson and Purity. These are specially 
useful to the amateur, and many, I believe, 
grow them. I do not think for colour (old 

old) that Source d'Or has been very much 
mproved upon, and it is also a variety that 
carries its foliage well on to blooming time. 
LEAHURST. 





Failure in early -flowering Chrysanthe- 
Mums.—I should be very grateful if you could tell me 
the cause of failure in these? I enclose specimen plant ; 
the foliage and buds are stunted and malformed. 1 have 
a bed of these Chrysanthemums all growing and flowering 
splendidly, except three plants of Ralph Curtis and two 
of Horace Martin. All were freshly rooted cuttings 
and all apparently healthy plants, about 6 inches high 
when put out. The bed was well dug and manured last 
autumn and lime put in. This is the second season they 
have been in this bed, and I propose changing their place 
next year. They are hoed well and watered in dry 
weather with sun-aired water (not always rain),.and have 
jast been mulched with decayed stable-manure.* It is the 
same with Ralph Curtis in another part of the garden, 
where Mme. Desgrange is doing well, Will these diseased 
plants be worthless to keep and lift for cuttings next 
year ?—M. P., Chester, 


[There is nothing wrong in your method of 
culture, and your proposal to change the 
[оза for the early Chrysanthemums is excel- 
ent. The branch of the variety sent appears 
to be enfeebled and unfit to take cuttings from 
next year. Many sorts of Chrysantliemums 


exhibit this fault from time to time. The best 
way to deal with such is to discard them and 
obtain cuttings or plants from another garden, 
preferably some distance away. This change 
of stock seems to put new vigour into these, as 
in the case of other plants. } 





ROSEF, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose W. Allen Richardson in the 
north of Scotland.— We have pleasure in 
sending you herewith photo of a Rose (William 
Allen Richardson) growing in the garden of 
Colonel Cumming, Forres House, N.B. We 
have seen the plant, and it is an exceedingly 
healthy and thriying specimen, altogether 
unusual, certainly the best we have seen in the 
north of Scotland. We enclose also a few 
particulars regarding the plant, sent us by the 
gardener, Mr. M. Mackenzie, who says: “It 
was planted in 1897, and now covers 30 feet by 
12 feet. It is on a south wall. I think this is 
a remarkable growth for the time. Every sea- 
son the plant is covered with a luxuriant mass 
of blossom. The accompanying photograph 
was taken a short time ago. "—W. SMITH AND 
Son, Aberdeen. 

[The photograph showed a very vigorous 
specimen, growing, evidently, in one of the 
borders in the kitchen garden, and carrying 
huge masses of bloom all over the plant. It is 
certainly avery handsome specimen. We know 
the district well, having been employed in a 
garden at a distance from Forres of about 
3 miles The soil being very light and warm, 
the wood, no doubt, gets well ripened ; hence the 
freedom of flowering and vigorous growth shown 
by the plant. referred to. We regret that the 
photograph was not clear enough for vs to 
obtain a good result in reproducing it. | 

A companion to G. Nabonnand.- Сап you 
recommend me another Rose as good as G Nabonnand + 
1 do not like a strong pink, but want as vigorous, free- 
аа Ross to fill a good-sized bed.—B., Chetwode 

Priory. 

{We are not surprised you desire another 
Rose as good as the above, for undoubtedly it 
is опе of the best garden Roses we possess. 
The growth is excellent, dense, апі rigid, 
which makes the variety a perfect kind for the 
garden. Another excellent variety is the 
sport from G. Nabonnand. t is named Peace. 
The flowers are pale lemon, shading to white, 
aud the variety is in every respect а counter- 
part of its parent, save in colour. Other lovely 
kinds of similar habit are Yvonne Gravier, 
General Schablikine, Sulphurea, Mme. C. P. 
Strassheim, Mme. Antoine Mari, Lady Roberts, 
and Mme. Ravary.] 

Roses La France and Grace Darling failing 
to open.—1 am generally prety successful in growing 
Roses, but La France and Grace Darling, though making 
good wood and healthy foliage, fail to expand their blooms 
properly. They have been in two years, and have been 
well cared for as to soil, etc. Both kinds make a fair 
number of buds, but not more than my other Roscs carry 
well. Abel Carriere is another Rose that I am anxious to 
bloom, as I like its dark crimson colour; it, however, 
makes nothing but wood. May I also enquire if the Rose 
Gruss an Teplitz may be grown as a climber, after the 
manner of Crimson Rambler? My plants have made such 
long shoots I thought they might be used in this way.—C. 
STEWART GIBB, 

[This is a common failing of the first-named, 
but we never had any difficulty with Grace 
Darling. We think if you tried La France as 
a standard you would be more successful. 
When grown as a dwarf, allow the plants to 
grow into tall bushes, even inducing them to 
make small pillar Roses. This mode of culture, 
which means less pruning, together with dis- 
budding, but not foo rashly, would, we think, 
enable you to obtain good blossoms. In the 
case of Grace Darling, allow this to attain to 
large bushes some 5 feet to 6 feet high, which 
it will do if not hard pruned. We have some 
such bushes which never fail to yield glorious 
flowers. They both appreciate liberal doses 
of liquid-manure when buds are forming. 
Abel Carriere should always be upon the Brier 
either as bush or standard. Cut away the soft 
wood in autumn, and in March retain only 
the solid, hard growths. Sometimes this does 
not amount to more than two shoots per plant, 
but we think if you try this plan you will 
obtain some of the glorious, nearly black, Roses 
that аге so much valued. You can most cer- 
tainly use Gruss an Teplitz as a climber, and 








it will attain to a considerable height if 
unchecked. ] 
hrosyne.—Will any of y i 

ое Ир of the climbing Rie Pope 
Three years ago I planted about 300 Roses of various 
descriptions in this new garden, which faces south-west, 
including about 20 different climbers on a wooden pergola, 
Almost all of them have grown and flowered splendidly, 
This one, Euphrosyne, climbed to the top of its support 
by the second year, blooming fairly well. I was dis. 
appointed with this Rose; the flowers were poor little 
things, little better than a common Blackberry. This 
year the growth has been enormous, but not a flower has 
appeared of any sort. I think of rooting it up in Norem» 
ber and planting a Dorothy Perkins in its place— 
F. M. A. HATCHARD, 

[Tf you have no other position for Dorothy 
Perkins, then we should say you would te 
well advised to root up the Euphrosyne, the 
former being by far the better Rose. But 
Euphrosyne, when produced as it can be, isa 
charming Rose. It will yield long trusses of 
bloom of a most delightful pink, and each 
flower, although tiny, is enriched with a golden 
centre of stamens. You must not allow the 
growths to be pruned next year if you intend 
to retain the variety, or, at any rate, only cot 
out a few shoots entirely in order to give those 
remaining room to develop. | 

Pruning Rose Gruss an Teplitz.—Last ао 
I planted two fairly large beds with Rose Gruss an Teplitz. 
They have grown, bloomed immensely, and I am puzzle 
to know how to treat them next year, as their branches 
full of bloom are all over the place. Are they unsuitable 
for beds, and how should they be pruned? Mine на 
strong natural Rose soil.—B., Chetwode Priory. 

[This Rose does not bloom very freely until 
autumn, and then, as you say, its growths are 
all over the place. As a climber for pillar, 
arch, or old tree it is delightful, and many 
people are planing the Rose in this manner, 
as it provides a mass of glorious colour through 
August aud September. Then, too, as a 
standard this variety is a great success, the 
splendid willowy growths drooping in a most 
graceful manner. І have found it an excellent 
plan to lift the plants each autumn, and plant 
them again in the same positions, This check 
the exuberant growths. In spring the growths 
are cut back to within about a foot of the sil, 
and usually each new shoot will bear a truss of 
blossom. Whenever it is seen that a shoot is 
flowerless, I tie it over arch.like or quite low, 
as the appearance of the other growths seems 
to demand, and then the young shoots which 
spring out very quickly from the dormant 
eyes will produce blossom. I think we misa 
very brilliant effect in our gardens by not 
planting this fine Rose more as a hedge plant. 
If planted in deeply-oultivated soil, and the 
WE supported by a few wires, there woul 
зе a glorious display in a year or two. І think 
it is a mistake to give this variety a rich soil. 
[ have found it much less vigourous in à 
gravelly, shallow soil, but it would ned 
replanting just the same in order to keep up 
its healthy growth.- Rosa.] 

Moving climbing Roses.—Owing to building 
operations [ shall be obliged in October to remove from? 
wall two climbing Roses (Mme. Berard and Wm Allen 
Richardson), both four years old and both 12 feet high 17 
10 feet wide. They will probably be out of their prev? 
quarters (a wall with east aspect) about a fortnight, Wil 
you kindly tell me the proper treatment to secure ther 
well-being ?—E. C. 

[It is unfortunate that you are obliged t? 
remove the plants which have made such good 
growth. Could you not bunch them up and 
bring them away from the wall in som? v2? 
so that their roots are not disturbed? 1}, how: 
ever, this is impossible you must see that they 
are dug up very carefully and then heeled iu 
under a north wall or hedge. Bury the m 
rather deeply and water the plants overhe! 
two or three times a day. This will саше й 
the foliage to fall. Do not replant until er 
of October. When their new position is resdy 
trench the soil a week or two before replant. 
Trim over the jagged ends of roots and dip 
them in some liquid mud. As you replant 
spread out roots carefully and work in some 
fine soil, then tread very firmly. Do not filip 
the holes quite to the top, but leave a sauce: 
like cavity around the plants for а timè 
Afford each two or three gallons of me 
when planted. Secure the growths to t" 
wall. Some of them are sure to succum 5 
the winter, but you will doubtless find the 
solid wood uninjured. It will be well to prune 
rather severely next spring if the winter 5 
not prune them for you, then towards autam 
of next year the plants should send up som 
-vigorous new wood. ] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ROCHEA COCCINEA. 


Is the last edition of the Kew Hand List this 
is given as the correct name of the plant so 
long known in gardens as Crassula coccinea 
and Kalosanthes coccinea, so that it is as well | 
to remember that all three refer to the same 
subject. It is a native of South Africa, from 
whence it was introduced as long ago as 1710, ` 
and is now largely grown for market. This is | 
not to be wondered at, for—in the shape of 
neat little bushes in 5-inch pots, and every 
shoot terminated by a cluster of bright scarlet- 
crimson coloured flowers—it is much admired, 
and always finds a ready sale. It may also be 

in a sunny window, and, under such 
conditions, does well. An allied kind, R. jas- 
minea, is of comparatively dwarf habit, and 
bears a profusion of white Jasmine-like flowers. 
It is аб its best earlier in the season than 
К. coccinea. Between these two several 
hybrid forms have been raised, notably by 
-M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and they vary in colour 
from almost white to red. As might be ex- 
pected, they are somewhat dwarfer in growth 
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and earlier flowering than the true R. coccinea. 
Uf this last there is a considerable amount of | 
individual variation, some being richer in tint | 
than others ; indeed, varietal names have been 
* applied to some, but these names do not appear 
tobein general use. Certainly many noted in 
Covent Garden Market this season represent 
the finest form I have ever met with. Culti- 
vation, too, has a good deal to do with the 
depth of the colour, for under exposure to full 
‚ sunshine and air they are much brighter than 
. if at all shaded ; indeed, flowers developed out- 
- of-doors in a sunny spot are for richness of 
· colouring unsurpassed. Quite recently in The 
Garden a writer spoke of the success attending 
its permanent outdoor culture at Tresco 
Abbey, Isles of Scilly, and also in South | 
Devon. 
. This Rochea is readily propagated by | 
-< cuttings taken during the summer months, · 
and inserted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or | 
peat and sand, after which they may be stood 
9n a shelf in the greenhouse, giving but 
little water till rooted. In after pottings the 
; major portion of the soil should consist of good 
loam, lightened by an admixture of leaf-moul 





| cuttings inserted i 
‘when sufliciently rooted be potted into one | 


' flowered till the next. 


| repotting this should 


sand, and charcoal. If strong, vigorous shoots , 
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are taken in the spring and three or four | опе pot is satisfactory, as for ordinary use a 


a 3-inch pot they may 


5 inches in diameter, and in this way they will | 
bloom during the ensuing summer. Asa rule, | 


p inasingle pot soon breaks and makes а 
air-sized specimen. I rather favour the idea 
of propagating a few plants every year, as by 
doing so one has always a number of right size 


however, the cuttings struck one year are not | for the table. К. Frederic Dubois, deep crim- 


item in the culture of this plant is to avoid 
over-watering during the winter months, as, 
owing to their succulent nature, they are, 
readily injured by an excess of moisture. The 
hybrid forms between this species and R. 


jasminea above alluded to were very noticeable | 


at the Holland House show last July. 

In direct contrast to the change of names 
recorded in the case of В. coccinea is the plant 
long known as Rochea falcata, but which is 
now placed in the genus Crassula. Towards 
the end of the summer it is very showy, and of 
late I have noted several specimens in bloom. 
This Rochea forms a sturdy upright stem a foot 
or more in height, clothed with fleshy, curved 
leaves of a somewhat glaucous hue, while the 
bright red flowers are small, but borne in a 
closely packed terminal head, which is dotted 
over with the yellow anthers. In this stage it 
is remarkably handsome, and valuable either 


(syn. Kalosanthes) coccinea, 


for the greenhouse, window, or for planting 
out-of-doors during the summer. Like the 
others, this is a native of South Africa. Х. 
—-- If Kalosanthes cannot be cut there is 
this to be said of them, that the flowers are 
extremely showy and last for a considerable 
time on the plants. The only conditions neces- 
sary to their success are a light, airy green- 
house, where they must be kept rather dry 
during the winter, but not too dry to shrivel 
the foliage. Old plants that were cut back 
after flowering should be brought into the 
house again in September, and if they need 
be done early in Маг; 
this will give them an impetus, and new 
growth will quickly proceed. Kalosanthes 
strike readily from cuttings put into sandy soil, 


| and those half ripened should be selected 


This may be done in September just as well as 
in spring; indeed, I have had good results 
from plants propagated in autumn. A soil 
that suits Kalosanthes may be made up of 
leaf-mould, peat, loam, and sand, with old 
manure added. The cuttings now put in may 
remain in pans or pots until spring, when they 
should be potted off separately. I do not 


think the practice of putting two or three into · 










A very important son; Phoenix, crimson ; and coccinea, red, are 


good old sorts; jasminea bears small white 
flowers. —F, W. D. 


VEGETABLES. 
SPINACH FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 


GARDENERS, where Spinach is in demand 
throughout the winter and spring: months, 
know the value of a good breadth of it. In 
very many instances the crop of winter Spinach 
is not very satisfactory. The grub of the 
Spinach moth is for the most part answerable 
for these failures, which are more prevalent in 
some seasons than others. The best preventive 
is to have the ground fallow at least a month 
before sowing, during this time well forking it 
over, thus exposing it to birds and the pulver- 
ising influence of the atmosphere. With soil 
nicely fined down the seeds germinate much 
more kindly. With winter 
Spinach there is generally 
a difference of opinion as to 
the date of sowing for the 
main winter crop. The 
danger is that if sown too 
early and the autumn should 
turn out warm and dry, it 
may run to seed, and if 
sown too late there is not 
sufficient time for it to be- 
come large enough to be of 
use for gathering during the 
winter. А week or two 
often makes all the differ- 
ence one way or the other. 


For late districts the first 
week in August is none too 
early, but for earlier and 
warmer parts the end of 
the second week or through- 
out the third week is the 
most suitable. It is a good 
plan to make two sowings, 
one during the early part 
of the month and the other 
at the time stated. In 
this case the earlier sowing 
may be gathered from in 
the autumn, the other nob 
being gathered from upon 
any account until the win- 
ter season. The chances are 
if the winter crop should 
be gathered from in the 
autumn the growth will be 
checked. This may appear 
a simple matter, but it is 
best to be prepared if 
Spinach is expected to be 
forthcoming at all seasons, 
or at any rate when the 
weather will allow of its 
being gathered, Another sowing should be 
made at the latter part of September. . This 
commences to turn in just as the winter cropis 
going over. It is well known how quickly the 
winter crop runs to flower upon the return to 
sunny and more genial weather. With the 
sowing under notice the seedlings grow but 
very little before hard weather sets in, but at 
the turn of the day they commence to start 
nicely into growth and bear long before any 
sown in the new year. ; 

Forthe main breadth of winter Spinach there 
is nothing like having the plot in an open posi- 
tion, as here the plants are not likely to be 
attacked by grubs. Spinach follows well after 
Potatoes or even Peas, The soil, having been 
well forked over, should, previous to having 
the surface broken down, receive a fair dress- 
ing of soot and also burnt refuse. This, besides 
stimulating growth, also has a deterrent effect 
upon grubs. For providing the supply for the 
winter season the Prickly-seeded is the variety 
generally grown, but Victoria is now Paving 
many advocates, it being considered muc 
superior on account of the larger leaves and 
not running to flower-stem so quickly in the 
spring. But whatever merits this latter may 
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have, the older Prickly-seeded will continue to GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


be largely grown, as on suitable soils the leaves 
of this even will grow surprisingly large. The 
drills should be drawn quite 18 inches apart, as 
crowded rows are not very desirable, the seeds 
also being sown thinly, as if at all crowded the 
young plants become unduly disturbed in the 
thinning. Thinning should be gradual, or an 
attack of grub may lessen the number of 
plants considerably. Although winter Spinach 
likes a moderately firm soil, yet surface ageing 
is very essential, this promoting a healthy an 
free growth, and, besides, if grubs should be 
present this will disturb them; in fact, hoeing 
should be practised as long as sible. In 
gathering, a leaf or so should taken off 
each plant, as then the plants are more 
likely to keep on giving a supply, weather per- 
mitting. 


— M 

Fungus on Sycamore leaves.—What is the 
nature of disease spots on enclosed Sycamore leaves? 
A friend suggests it is caused by hail, butjevery leaf on large 
tree is affected. Is it likely to recur another season? Is 
there any cure ?—J. W. Harpy. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked by 
a fungus. As soon as the leaves fall you should 
collect them and burn them. Next season 
keep a sharp look-out, and when you see the 
least signs of the leaves being again attacked 
spray the tree with Bordeaux-mixture. ] 

Gooseberry caterpillar.—My Gooseberries have 
all been attacked by caterpillar. The soil was covered 
with straw, as enclosed, which I think was a mistake. 
Will the bushes bear next year, or would it be advisable 
to put in a fresh lot and burn what I now have, also the 
soil? Or what would you recommend ?—Wuin-Hurst. 

[ There is no necessity to destroy the bushes. 
As the chrysalides of the Gooseberry cater- 
pillar hibernate in the soil during the winter 
some 3 inches or 4 inches deep, the best course, 
where it is practicable, is to remove and wheel 
away, burying it down in trenches, the top soil 
about the bushes down to the roots, replacing 
it with fresh soil from the vegetable quarters. 
Then you may spread gas-lime about under 
the bushes at the rate of about 4 peck to each 
bush, breaking it up as fine as possible. Later, 
some four weeks or so after the bushes have 
been pruned, smother with soot, then fork that 
and the lime in a few inches deep. One of the 
best remedies is dusting the bushes with Helle- 
bore powder the moment the caterpillars 
appear, doing it when the bushes are damp ] 


Wasps.—Queen wasps were very scarce in 
this neighbourhood in the spring. I only paid 
for forty instead of, as in some seasons, three 
or four hundred, but they must have been 
strongly in evidence elsewhere, for we have 
them now in quantity, and are diligently 
searching for and destroying nests all round 
the park and pleasure grounds within half-a- 
mile radius of the garden. I have suggested 
in previous years, and think it will bear repeat- 
ing, the advisability of parish and urban dis- 
trict councils taking in hand the destruction of 
wasp-nests, for they are as much a nuisance 
and danger to nearly all the trading community, 
as butchers, fishmongers, grocers, confec- 
tioners, fruiterers, etc., a8 to private and mar- 
ket gardeners, and it is not of much use for one 
or two individuals in a neighbourhood to do 
their best within а certain radius unless it is 
made a matter for the attention of the whole 
community.—E. L. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vegetable Marrow jam (Miss Reed). 
— Peel and take out the seeds of the Marrows, 
then eut them into pieces about 2 inches 
square. To each рош of Marrow add 1 lb. 
of sugar. To 121b. of Marrow put the thin 
rind and juice of four Lemons, let it stand with 
the sugar for twenty-four hours, then put 4 oz. 
bruised Ginger and twelve Chillies tied in a 
muslin bag. Boil all together for two hours. 
Two or three minutes before taking off add 
5 1b. candied Lemon peel cut into strips. 


Leeks.—Whilst there can be no question 
but that well-blanched stems of very moderate 
dimensions are excellent when well cooked, and 
make a dish such as all could or should enjoy, 
the tendency of exhibitions is to encourage the 
рочна of stems as large round as broom- 

andles, and of from 12 inches to 14 inches in 
length. That such stems have a very imposin 
appearance on the show table, and well matc 
large stems of Celery, Parsnips, Onions, 
Carrots, and similar products, there can be no 
doubt. But the point for consideration is, are 
such large stems best for the table? I find 
ever so well blanched stems of the size I prefer 
for cooking to be regarded as weak and want- 
ing substance. There is much to be said in 
favour of exhibiting products in their finest 
possible form, but as vegetables primarily are 

rown for eating, their fitness for table should 
Б the chief consideration, even at vegetable 
exhibitions.—4A. D. 


Pitting Potatoes.—I am thinking of pitting my 
Potatoes this winter, and should be glad to know if it is 
as good a way of keeping them as potting them in a 
cellar? Are they more likely to go bad ?—F. B. 


[If Potatoes be stored for the winter in a 
ре the position should be a very dry опе. 
he soil should be thrown out from 10 inches 
to 12 inches deep, and the floor of the pit be 
smooth, hard, and dry. Into it place eating 
Potatoes only, all small ones being removed 
and stored separately if they be kept. 
The Potatoes should be both thoroughly dried 
and picked over to see no diseased ones are 
included. Make a neat leap in ridge form. 
Then place over the Potatoes long, clean, dr 
straw some 3 inches thick, placed like thate 
on a rick, and on that place the soil 4 inches 
thick at least. It is a good plan to fix in the 
ridge before covering up a couple of round 
drain pipes 2 inches in diameter inside, to 
act as ventilators and prevent sweating. If 
very hard weather sets in cover over the pit 
with Fern or long litter several inches thick 
to exclude frost. Going bad depends on 
whether there be any latent disease in the 
tubers. Generally, pitting when well done and 
in a dry, cool position where the sun does not 
play on the mound, enables Potatoes to keep 
as wellas in a heap in a cellar. Cellars are, 
indeed, often too warm and sometimes very 
dry. A cellar cannot be too cool for Potatoes, 
and should have an earth or open brick floor. 
The chief айүай!аке from having Potatoes in a 
heap in a cellar is that they can often ba looked 
over if needful. In a pit that is not ible. 
Still, Potatoes put into & pit in October may 
well be overhauled on a dry, mild day in 
January, and if found sound and at rest, so 
much the better. If they have begun to make 
growth and have to be rubbed over and be 
repitted new shoots will soon be made. A pit 
is best beneath trees, where the temperature is, 
аз а rs cool and more even бай in the 
open. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Gradually reduce climb- 
ing growth, and pot up winter-flowering stuff 
which has been planted out. Keep in the 
shade a few days, frequently sprinkling till 
roots become active again.  Fuchsias which 
have ceased to be effective may be placed 
outside to ripen growth. Cuttings of the young 
shoots will strike now in the Fern-house where 
there is a little warmth. То obtain cuttings 
we usually cut down a few plants in July from 
which young stock is wanted, and as soon as 
the young shoots that break away are long 
enough my are taken off for cuttings, every 
one of which will strike. Cuttings rooted now 
will make earlier piante than anything rooted 
in spring. Another source of supply will be 
the late cuttings rooted in April, and which 
have remained in the cutting-boxes. Cinera- 
rias, Primulas, and Cyclamens will now require 
to be shifted on from time to time as the pots 
fill with roots. For conservatory work more 
attention should be given to Cineraria stellata 
and Primula stellata; both are useful for 
cutting. The Cineraria especially, when well 
grown, will make very large bushes if shifted 
on into 8-inch pots, but it also flowers well in 
smaller pots, and there is now considerable 
range in colour. Do not have the soil too light. 
Two-thirds should be good loam, and the 
remainder old manure, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Pot firmly to obtain sturdy, well-flowered 
plants. Arum Lilies should now all be potted 
up. Tree-Carnations will soon have to be taken 
inside. A light house with a night temperature 
of 55 degs. will suit them through the winter. 
Among the odds and ends of thíngs which are 
interesting and will give character to the 
house are Chorozema cordatum, C. splendens, 


, 





Coronilla glauca, C. glauca variegata, Crowes 
saligna latifolia, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie. 
garam (a pretty plant with blue flowers now in 

lossom), Vallota purpurea (now beginning to 
throw up flower-spikes, and to which liquid. 
manure may be given occasionally) Аз soon 
as the early-flowering Chrysanthemums begin 
to show colour take the plants indoors, Do | 
the watering in the morning from this | 
onwards. 

Stove.—It will soon be time to collect the | 
Stove plants from the cooler houses to which 
they have migrated during the summer. There 
generally has to be some sacrifice made at this 
season, for the simple reason that accommoi:- 
tion cannot be found for all without over. 


crowding, and that should be avoided. Old 


plants which have lost tone, if there are young 
lants of the same varieties coming on, had 
better be got rid of. As а rule, every ріш: | 
grower works up young stock so that he can 
keep his collection in the best possible con- 
dition, and this enables him to clear off old 
specimens which are past their best in the 
autumn when rearranging plants for the 
winter. Eucharis Lilies and Gardenias which 
have been rested by cool treatment will soon 
respond to warmth, and white flowers are 
always in demand, but there is less difficulty 
in providing white flowers now that cold 


storage is available. Trumpet Lilies and Lily 
of the Valley may always be had in bloom. (i 


course, to keep up a supply means expens, 
but they are so beautiful and so easily obtained, 


as when removed from the cool room they dû 


not want much warmth to start them into 


growth. I suppose the Japanese war will no! 


ave much effect, upon the price. 


Orchard-house.— The crop a tree is per- 
mitted to carry has much to do with the quality 


and size of the fruit, especially the latter. But 


what should constitute a crop can only le 


decided on the spot, after taking stock of the 


trees. Asa rule, a couple of dozen Peaches 
Nectarines would be a crop for a goods 


tree in robust health, that is reasonably now: 


ished with top-dressing and stimulants til 
within a week of the ripening of the fruit. 
After the fruits are gathered the trees may le 
placed outside, but their wants should, espe 
cially in the matter of water and syringing, 


have attention till the leaves are falling. About 


or at that time any repotting required should 
be done, and when the pots are large a good 
deal of help may be given by top-dressing, first 
removing all the old soil down to the roots and 
filling up with good sound loam, in which have 
been mixed a little bone-meal and soot, and the 
whole made firm. Anyone making a beginning 
with the pot culture of fruit-trees should vist 
the nursery, and select the trees as soon as the 
leaves are falling, showing the condition of the 
trees. The question of expense will guide the 
size and age of the trees. Maiden trees art 
cheap, but, of course, trees established in ри 
are rather expensive, and selected trees from 
the open ground, potted up early in autumn, 
will, under good management, bear some fruit 
the second year, but the loam which forms the 
staple of fruit culture in pots must be of the 
best, even if it has to be purchased. Any sil 
is not good enough for fruit-trees in pote. U% 
the syringe freely on the foliage of all tree 
from which the fruits have been gathered. _ 

Late Grapes.—There must be warmth in 
the pipes pretty well constantly now if the 
late kinds of Grapes are to finish this month, 
or before the short days come. In some places 
a good deal of leeway has to be made up, si 
fire-heat and free ventilation are essential t 
finish the work. Later growth should be kept 
in check, and feeding should not stop till 
work is nearly completed. 

Window gardening.—Get the eny- 
flowering bulbs potted as soon as possible 
These will include Roman Hyacinths, Frees, 
and the early-flowering Narcissi, which V! 
include double and single Van Sion. Sola; 
nums that were planted out may now be lifted 
and potted, as may also Arum Lilies. Primulis 
and Cyclamens may remain in the frame for 
the present, but shade will not be require 1 
now. Ventilation should be free night 4P 
day. 

Outdoor garden.—Bare places in - 
and borders may be filled with Asters, V Lo 
can be lifted with balls, and if well attended 
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with water will not feel the moving much. 
Clumps of double and single Narcissi may be 
planted in the borders where annuals have 
gone off. Wallflowers may be used for filling 
up inthe same way, as may also Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and other biennials. 
Continue to propagate all kinds of bedding 
plants, either in frames or outside. Cuttings 
of Myrtles will strike now in frames. With 
these and similar things some patience is 

uired, as they will not strike so soon as 
softer things, but pretty well every cutting 
will strike by the spring. Latterly the nights 
have been cold, and: tender things which 1t is 
necessary to save should soon lifted and 
placed in pots. Palms and other fine-leaved, 
tender plants must soon be brought indoors 
again ; at any rate, a watchful attitude will be 
necessary. To preserve the beauty of the 
garden as long as possible dead leaves and 
faded flowers must be removed often and the 
Grass neatly mown. If the weather continues 
dry Carnation layers should be watered when 
necessary. Strong cuttings of Roses buried 
half their length in the ground in a shady, 
sheltered spot will root during the winter if 
watered and mulched. 

Fruit garden.—There is abundance of 
fruit everywhere, but much of it will be small. 
There is no Plum bears so early and so freely 
as the Victoria. Young trees, only two years 
feta are loaded with fruit. I have lately 

п through several fruit-growing districts, 
and there are still far too many worthless trees 


about. It takes time to convince people that |. 


the old trees must go, and then, again, small 
Apples are better than none, and so the old 
trees remain till the young ones are planted 
and ready to begin work. An this takes time, 
and very often much time is required to con- 
vert people and change their habits. Then, 
again, it is not well to plant young trees where 
old ones have been struggling with difficulties 
many years. The old plants may have been 
too much crowded—in many instances they 
were—and perhaps the grower may have no 
more land to plant, and so the old trees 
remain, The best course under such circum- 
stances is to clear away the dead and dying 
trees, and trench up the land and manure it 
liberally. All the best trees may remain for a 
time, but a beginning should be made. Clear 
the land in blocks, if possible, leaving any 
healthy trees till the young trees come into 
ring, 

Vegetable garden.—Since the rains 
came the weeds are making an effort to occupy 
the ground again, but they must be kept down 
with the hoe, and not permitted to seed. 
Potatoes which have ripened the haulm 
should be lifted and stored. There is 
scarcely any disease in our district; in fact, I 
have seen none of the usual fungus, but the 
curl, which is another disease of a fungoid 
character, is present in some gardens in certain 
varieties. All plants attacked should be lifted 
out, and not mixed with the others, and on no 
account saved for seed. I have lately been 
Visiting Potato growers, with a view to find 
out which are the best kinds to plant, and the 
conclusions drawn from what I have seen are 
these. My selection for next year will be, for 
exliest—Duke of York, Sir J. Llewellyn, and 
Sutton’s Ninety-fold; second earlies— British 
Queen, Beauty of Hebron, Charles Fidler, 
Main Crop, The Factor, Findlay's Good Fellow, 


and General Buller. The best among е |У 


newer varieties, in my opinion, is Sutton's 
Discovery. There has not been much sprayin 
of fungicides ; in fact, it has not been required. 
The earliest, varieties are, of course, now lifted, 
and, in consequence of the dry weather, the 
стор has been light; but later varieties are, 
for the most part, looking well. ‘There is yet 
time to sow Spinach for spring picking. Cole- 
Worts also may be set out. E. HoBDAY. 


THE COMING WEHK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
September 12th.—We are still putting in 
Geranium cuttings as fast as we can get them, 
but we are precluded from robbing the beds 
over much. Zonals in pots for winter flower- 
ing are still outside, but we are watching the 
weather, and shall soon have them inside in a 
cool-house for the present. Heat will be given 


later, when we want the flowers. Dracznas in 
small pots have been shifted into 4} -іпсћ pots, 
and will be kept in a warm house. 

September 13th.—All Chrysanthemums show- 
ing colour are moved into acool-house. Toma- 
toes in the early houses are ripening fast, and 
will soon be cleared out. One house of 
Challenger will be left to bear through the 
autumn, as the plants were started late, and 
look like lasting through the winter. Finished 
potting Strawberries for forcing. Remainder 
of plants in small pots has been planted out to 
make new plantations. 

September 14th.—Strawberries planted out in 
May from the early forced batch are settin 
well, and appear likely to produce а good 
crop. The plants have been surrounded with 
long litter. Some of the latest may perhaps 
be potted up to finish ripening under glass. I 
have had them do well in this way, and they 
ripen better than when exposed to ће weather, 
but there is still plenty of Alpine Strawberries 
which are fruiting well. These were helped 
with liquid-manure. 

September 15th.—Celery and Leeks are being 

eaten up. Onions have been stored and the 
ground top-dressed, forked over, and got 
ready for Cabbages. Potted up scarlet Salvias 
and Eupatoriums, placed in the shade and 
syringed frequently. Sowed more hardy 
annuals for flowering in spring. Finished sow- 
ing Cyclamens. e are rather late with 
these, as we like to sow early in August. But 
they will bave a little heat. 
September 16th.—Late Melons are encour- 
aged with a little extra warmth from fresh 
linings to beds. Cut the last of the early 
Grapes and bottled them. Shortened back the 
Vines a little to concentrate strength upon the 
back eyes. The young wood is brown and 
firm. Shall finish pruning end of month or 
early in October. All the air possible is 
given. Young pot Vines are now outside 
ripening under a south wall. 

September. 17th.—Shifted on young Ferns 
and Aralias. Small plants of Anthericum 
variegatum are useful for decoration. We 
have a large old plant which is continually 
throwing off offsets which can be established 
in small pots in a few days, and in a young 
state look nearly as well as a Pandanus. Put 
in cuttings of Myrtles. Every cutting will 
root, but they want time. Potted off Hydrangea 
cuttings. Looking over Chrysanthemums is a 
daily Busi now to kill earwigs and select 
buds. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Bees.—What right, if any, either by law or custom, 
has an owner of bees to follow and take a swarm from his 
hive that has settled on his neighbour's land ?—Н. B. 

[Hive bees are property, and may be the 
subject of larceny, and so when such bees leave 
their homes and go on the land of another they 
do not become the property of that other, and 
in this the same rule is followed as in the case 
of domesticated animals. Custom usually 
allows the owner of a swarm to follow it in 
immediate pursuit and retake it where he can 
find it, but he is probably liable to an action of 
civil trespass at the suit of the occupier of the 
land to which the bees have gone.—K. C. T.] 

Placing gate across occupation road.—An 
occupation road, about 2 feet wide and 10) yards in 
length, divides my land from my neighbour's. Both of us 
have exercised a right of way over this land for over 40 
ears. My neighbour now proposes to put a gate at one 
end of the way to make it more private, and I object to 
this unless he will give a written undertaking to remove 
the gate should I sell my ES rty, but, he will not give 
the undertaking. How should I act if he persists in 
erecting the gate ?—AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

[This occupation road is evidently only a 
footpath, and the real question is—does the soil 
of the way belong to your neighbour? If it 
does he may put up the gate if he chooses, во 
long as he does not thereby obstruct your use 
of the path. If it does not sensibly obstruct 
your use of the way, you may pull down the 
gate or sue your neighbour for deprivation of 
your easement. Nothing in your statement 
gives any indication as to the person to whom 
the soil of the path belongs, and I must remind 
you that forty years’ user gives you, of itself, 
no title to the soil. Reference should be made 
to the title deeds to find out to whom the soil 
does belong. Of course, if the soil belongs tò 
you, your neighbour will be a trespasser if he 
erects a gate upon the path, К. C. T.] 


Injury to property—the Riot Damage Act. 
—1п case of malicious injury done to property, and it not 
being possible to identify the perpetrator, can compensa- 
tion be claimed from the district in which the injury has 
been done?—4A. B. W. 

[The district is only liable to make compen- 
sation where the damage has been caused b 
rioters—i.e., by persons riotously and tumul- 
tuously assembled together. In that event 
compensation may be claimed from the police 
authority and through the police, and it will 
be paid out of the same fund às the expenses 
of the police are paid—that is to say, out of the 
county rate. The law on the subject is to be 
found in the Riot Damage Act, 1886, and any 
claim must be made in accordance with regula- 
tions made by the Home Secretary, a copy of 
which regulations may be obtained from the 
local police superintendent on payment of 
sixpence. But unless you can adduce reason- 
able proof that the property was really injured 
or destroyed by rioters, it is no use troubling 
further about the matter, and it does not seem 
from your brief statement that rioting had 
anything to do with the injury.—K. C. T.] 


BHES. 


Bees casting out brood.—Will you kindly tell me 
the reasons of bees carrying out young ones and taking 
them away? Itis a new swarm a month old, and was fed 
for the first fortnight.—HosEv. 


[Drone bees lead an idle life, and feed u 

the produce of the labour of the workers, but 
come to а bad end, they and {һе drone brood 
being cast out of the hive by the worker bees 
at the end of the honey season, and even in the 
summer should the weather be unfavourable to 
honey gathering. No doubt this is what your 
bees were doing when you saw them *' carrying 
out young ones." Yours is a very late swarm, 
and is probably short of provisions. Yau must 
continue to feed till a sufficient quantity of food 
is stored to last the bees through the winter, 
as, unless there is Heather in your neighbour- 
hood, no more honey will be gathered this 
season.—8. S. G.] 





BIRDS. 


Treatment of Amazon parrot.—l brought a 
green parrot last spring from Mexico—i.e., the one 
commonly known as the Amazonian parrot, ordinary size, 
green, with yellow head. The bird is about 1} years old, 
and haa never stood a cold winter. I feed him on bread 
and milk and Nuts and Maize, but lately he has lost his 
appetite and scarcely eats anything, and I notice he 
mopes on dull days and seems to feel any cold intensely! 
I should be much obliged if you could suggest anything to 
improve his appetite, and give me some advice as to 
how to take care of him during the cold English winter? 
—V. B. C. 

[The reason of your bird losing its appetite 
and appearing to feel cold is that you are not 
feeding it judiciously. You must discontinue 
the bread and milk, or give but small quan- 
tities occasionally, and let the staple diet con- 
sist of Hemp-seed, varying it with ripe fruit, 

lain biscuit, or a crust of stale bread, and 

uts now and then. Supply it with sharp 
grit-sand to keep the digestive organs in good 
working order. This should be provided in a 
food tin inside the cage, and let the bird have 
plenty of fresh drinking water. It isa com- 
mon mistake to limit the water supply ; this is 
only necessary in the case of quite newly 
imported birds. As а rule, Amazons are even 
more hardy than grey Parrots, and with change 
of diet your bird will improve in health, soon 
become acclimatised, and with ordinary care 
pass safely through the winter.—S. S. G.] 





POULTRY. 


Destroying insect pests (/. P. 
Somerset).—Sulphur сап do no harm mixed 
with the manure from the hen-house. То check 
the increase of insect pests, the poultry-house 
should be lime-washed four or five times in the 
year, while the perches should be frequently 
rubbed with paraffin. Ог the place can be 
thoroughly fumigated with sulphur, and the 
Fowls usted under the feathers with insect- 
powder, being held by the legs for that pur- 
pose. If the poultry-house is kept clean and 
free from insects, the hens will cleanse them- 
selves if a little powdered sulphur be added to 
the dust bath. Another way to get rid of ver- 
min is to scrub the roost with coal-oil, not 
overlooking a single spot, and, if the nest- 
boxes are movable, they should be taken 
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outside and have’ a light coating of cdal-oil 
applied to them all over, and then, if a match 
be applied, the oil will be quickly consumed 
and all insects destroyed.—S. S. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


omg омоси and answers are inserted in‏ ی 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these‏ 


rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 


naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
ве correspondents single specimens of fruits for 


naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Carnations for cut blooms (J. L. and M. G.).— 
+ Uriah Pike, *Alice Ayres, *Miss A. Campbell, yellow ; Ket- 
ton Rose, *Raby Castle, * Countess of Paris, “Duchess of Fife, 
pink ; Danger, Lord Byron, scarlet ; “Mrs. Frank Watts, 
white ; Sadek, rose ; The Hunter, apricot ; Rose Celestial, 
*Edith Brill, white ; Virgil, Fancy, Landseer, yellow ; The 
Bride, Sir John Falstaff, scarlet-crimson ; `СагуШе Gem, 
heliotrope; “Edile, deep rose; Regina, fine yellow. 
These are all good and free flowering. Those marked 
thus * we recommend as especially trustworthy kinds. 


Rose-leaf black blotch (S. M. M.).—The fungus 
upon the foliage sent is known as Actinonema rose, ог 
Rose-leaf black blotch. It is very prevalent this year, and 
is to be found in almost every garden. It is of no particu- 
lar account, excepting that it disfigures the foliage. We 
think much of it is due to the excessive moisture of last 
season. We have not found it upon Roses transplanted 
this last season. The cause of the fungus is not known, 
but for a remedy беер cultivation is best and spraying 
with diluted popper sulphates. If you have all the foliage 
picked up and burnt this will mitigate the trouble, then 
next season spray your Roses with Bordeaux-mixture in 
“Мау and again in July. 


. Roses with burnt foliage (Н. Miller Potts).— 
The leaves enclosed had been scorched by. the brilliant 
sunshine we have had lately. We have had a similar 
experience on some of our Tea Roses, especially those very 
near the glass. Possibly there is а flaw in the glass ; 
indeed, this is usually the case when such leaves appear. 
Sometimes, if the house is not ventilated early enough in 
the morniog, water which remains upon the foliage over- 
night will the indirect cause of such burning. Your 
best plan will be to paint the glass just at the special 

laces where the foliage was found to be most injured. 
Probably the growths are too near the glass. They 
should never be allowed nearer than about 15 inches to 
18 inches. 


Oleanders not flowering (J. Moody).—The 
flowers on your plant fall off no doubt owing to insufficient 
“moisture and feeding. If properly drained it is hardly 
possible to overwater the Nerium. 4A topdressing of 
spent Mushroom manure, or well rotted cow.manure, or 
frequent applications of liquid-manure are of great 
service in preventing the falling of the hudsto which your 
plants are subject. The Oleander enjoys a moist root 
run, and a genial atmosphere for its tops during its 
growing and flowering stages. In the summer the plants 
should he stood in the open air, so as to consolidate the 
growths and so fit them for flowering. We at one time 
grew a very large collection of all the known varieties. 
They were grown in small pots, and fed regularly with 
liquid manure, and we never had any trouble with bud 
dropping. 

Carnations for exhibition (Show).—You ask 
for “fairly good indoor Carnations for exhibition," but 
we hardly know whether you wish for border kinds, tree, 
or perpetual, or Malmaisons. Either set, and, indeed, all, 
are how grown under glass to render the flowers more 

rfect. We, therefore, give a dozen good kinds, and if 

hese are unsuitable to your requirements, please repeat 

your question with more definite details. Uriah Pike, 
maroon-crimson ; Alice Ayres, Fancy ; Hermione, salmon- 
scarlet ; America, scarlet ; Cecilia, yellow ; Lord Roberts, 
yellow ; H. J. Cutbush, rich scarlet ; Hayes’ Scarlet, very 
fine; La Villette, Fancy ; The Bride, sulphur and white ; 
Duchesse of Fife, pink, a most charming flower; Mrs. 
Fawcett, pure white; Garville Gem, heliotrope shade ; 
Eldorado, yellow ground, Fancy ; Her Grace and Water- 
witch, blush. 


Roses for various positions (Lincoln).—Of the 
ist you propose planting this autumn, we should advise 
the following standards for the somewhat shaded position, 
although it seems a pity that you are obliged to plant 
Roses where they receive but little sun. The varieties are 
La France, Frau Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron, Mrs. John 
Laing, and Blanc double de Courbet. The other varieties 
named would succeed very well in the somewhat dry and 
sunny position, for we take it for granted that you will be 
able to mulch the ground with some well-rotted manure 
during the summer months, and also afford the plants 
good waterings now and then. We think if you tried 
Gruss an Teplitz as а standard instead of Princesse de 


‚ Bagan you would be more pleased. О! the climbers we 


should not care to put апу of the varieties named проп ап 
east wall unless it were Climbing Caroline Testout and 
Climbing La France. Such hardy Roses as Gloire de 
Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Flora, 
Feélicité-Perpetue, ete., succeed best upon an east wall. 
Gruss an Teplitz is a fine wall Rose, but best upon a west 
wall. The two least vigorous climbers of your list are 
Gustave Regis and Climbing La France. 


Increasing white Marguerites (Reader). — 
The white Marguerite may be readily propagated by 
means of cuttings of the voung growing shoots, taken off 
at а length of about 4 inches, and dibbled into well. 
drained pots of sandy soil, such as equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. In the summer they will strike 
root in a cold-frame, but at other times a gentle heat is 
necessary, They need to be treated during the winter 
much as the ordinary Zonal Pelargoniums (Geraniums) 
are—that is, kept in a good light position in the green- 
house, where the thermometer does not fall below 45 degs. 
At that season care should be taken not to overwater 
them, and air must be given whenever possible. If in the 
spring the stock is insufficient, as soon as they start into 
growth and the young shoots are long enough they may 
be taken off as cuttings, aud if kept close in a gentle heat 
they will soon root. If you have any stock plants of 
Lobelia, cuttings from these will root readily in the spring 
if put into boxes or pots and stood on a hot-bed or ina 
heated frame. Failing these you can raise Lobelia from 
seed, but plants from cuttings are the best, the growth 
being far more compact. 


Hardy Orchids (R. A. W.).—The depth of soil and 
method of preparing will do quite well, and in the drier 
portion of the year, especially iate spring and early 
summer, when growth in all kinds will be general, the bed 
would be better if saturated—we use the word advisedly 
because of its importance in relation to success —twice 
each week. In these circumstances the following are 
among the best: Cypripedium acaule, where shade is 

rtial and in the drier part of the bed, во as to receive 

ut a minimum of the moisture; C. parviflorum, C. 
calceolus, C. pubescens, C. occidentale, all fairly moist ; 
С. spectabile, quite wet for this, the grandest of the 
family ; Orchis militaris, Orchis maculata superba, ©, m. 
allia, O. latifolia, O. laxiflora, O. foliosa and O. fusca may all 
be given fairly moist conditions when in growth. Other 
plants that would revel in identical conditions are 
Trillium grandiflorum, Corydalis nobilis, Dentarias, 
Saxifraga peltata, S. granulata pl., Lilium superbum, L. 
pardalinum, L. canadense, Primula capitata, P. rosea, Р. 
cashmeriana, etc. The surface of the bed may be thinly 
carpeted with Primula Sieboldi grandiflora, and in this 
woy afford you a very interesting group of good flowering 
plants. 


The Flame-flower (Tropeolum speciosum) (Mrs- 
Jaines).—We are afraid you are not the only one who has 
failed to grow this lovely climber. There is little trouble 
with the plant in northern gardens. Its chief require- 
ments are а cool rooting medium and absence from sun. 
This and a rich clay soil are most important. What seems 
equally important, though it may not “be absolutely 
essential. is companionship of ‘roots below ground. Can 
you not lind a shady corner or position near the base of 
some evergreen shrub, where the shade would be con- 
stant, and where the root association would be equally so ? 
The shrub would act as a means for the plants to clamber 
on, and would, therefore, meet a variety of requirements. 
Were we planting we would certainly cling to the fore- 
going as the essential points in the cultivation of this 
climber. In not afew instances we have seen it doing 
well when planted near a house or wall, and this some- 
times in light soil, and again in quite heavy soil. We 
decide, therefore, that aspect is the most important item 
of all. An old Portugal Laurel, or any such shrub giving 
good shelter from sun would do. Take out a trench 
12 inches deep, put in a good layer of old cow-manure in 
the bottom, and fill in with good loamy clay and leaf- 
mould and sand, mixed with the original soil. Plant pre- 
ferably in autumn, say October. Place the long, fleshy 
roots 3 inches deep in the soil, or you may plant bodily 
the established plants as received. We prefer to place 
pieces of sandstone on the roots to some extent, as the 
plant likes firmness and coolness at the root. Plenty 
of moisture is required during growth to get the finest 
results. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Box-trees (August).—April is the best 
month in which to prune the Box, so as to allow growth 
to be made before the sunimer із too far advanced, Take 
care not to cut too close into the hard wood, as in that 
case the trees will probally take longer than one season to 
recover. 


Flowering shrubs 4 feet high (Amateur 
Gardener), — Excluding Rhododendrons that are not 
likely to succeed under the conditions you name, the list 
of flowering evergreen shrubs is by no means a long one, 
and when limited to a height of 4 feet it is, of course, 
considerably curtailed, so much so, indeed, that we cannot 
recommend six as likely to suit your purpose, and should 
advise you to rely more on deciduous than evergreen 
subjects. The following are all good: Berberis Aquifo- 
lium, flowers yellow, early spring ; Olearia Haasti, white, 
latter half of summer, "These two are evergreen, and to 
them may be added the following deciduous subjecta: 
Jydonia japonica (Japanese (Quince) crimson, early 
spring; Genista hispanica, yellow, April and May; 
Magnolia stellata, white. April ; Philadelphus Lemoinei, 
white, midsummer; Ribes sanguineum  (Flowerinz 
Currant), red, spring; Spiræa arguta, white, early in 
May, and Spirea Bumalda, pink, summer. All of the 
above could be readily obtained from a nursery in the 
shape of neat bushes that would flower more or less the 
first season after planting. Planting is best done in open 
weather during November and December. 


FRUIT. 


Mulberry-tree casting its fruit (У. E.).—That 
your Mulberry-tree roots are suffering either from drought 
just at the fruiting time, or from want of manure, seems 
to be the cause of the fruits falling prematurely. Natur- 
ally, these trees like a position where the soil is just 
moderately moist and retentive. We advise you to give 
the roots a heavy watering now and once or twice during 
the winter, because it will materially help the fruit-buds 
to plump up and become fertile, Also place round the 


tree a heavy mulch of long manure in the spring to lie 
during the summer. That should extend some 4 feet or 
5 feet from the stem. You should, if the summer be dr: 
give a thorough soaking to the roots once or twice while 
the fruits are swelling, Do not prune the Plum until the 
winter, when the leaves have fallen. 


Grub in Apple (E. D.) —Your Apples have leen 
attacked by the grub of the Codlin-moth, and the besi 
thing you can do is when the leaves have fallen to scrape 
off the bark under which the insect may have hidden, 
having fiest spread cloths or sacks round the base of the 
tree on the ground, so as to catch anything that is scraped 
off, and then to spray the stem and branches with a 
caustic alkali mixture, made as follows : Dissolve 1 lb, ot 
caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add { Ih, of pear! 
ash, stir until all is dissolved, and then add 9 gallons of 
water ; last of all, add 10 oz. of soft-soap which hax been 
dissolved in a little hot water ; stir again until it is well 
mixed. It is then ready for use, This mixture isver 
caustic, Old clothes should be worn, and if any реко 
the hands it should be wiped off at once. It will na 
injure the tree in any way if applied before the buds 
begin to open, and will kill all insects, Moss, etc. 


Air-roots on Vines (W. Brigg» ).—The roots which 
are produced on the stem of your Vine are known s 
adventitious or air- roots, and only require to be зоо 
into contact with the soil to perform the same functions 
as true roots. They show that the true roots are m 
acting properly. These ait-roots, aided by the grown; 
atmosphere so necessary in a vinery, are trying to sappli 
the want which the true roots are unable todo. The on!) 
thing you can do is to see that the borders are sh 
suitable for the roots, and if this is carried out proper; 
and the roots encouraged to permeate the fresh soil, yo 
will have no trouble with these air-roots. It is not to ¥ 
wondered at if your berries are small. Thinning (ж 
berries will avail nothing. The bunches ought to hove 
been thinned вә as to rest the Vines. The lax of th 
matter is you are asking the Vines to do too much, se 
that the roots are not working freely, Unless you se 
the border and crop lightly for a season, the Grapes vi! 
shank, and in all probability the Vines will fly 


collapse. 
VEGETABLES. 


Diseased Mushrooms (W. Wood).—Your Mosh 
room is hadly infested with a fungus, a case of one fongo 
attacking another, and which renders the Mushom 
unwholesome. The fungus was no doubt introduced to the 
Mushroom-house either in the manure or soil with wi" 
the bed is covered, and is by no means an une 
occurrence, as we hear of Mushroom-beds being attacks! 
now and again, as well as being troubled with it ourselre 
occasionally. The best thing we find is to pull up у 
Mushrooms as soon as found to be infested, and to i: 
once destroy them, which prevents th? fungus [n= 
spreading by means of its own spores. : 


w 









By keeping аф 
look-out and thus destroying all infested example, э 
have generally succeeded in stamping it out. No dnè 
if left to run its course, the fungus would soon spoilt: 
whole of the crop, hence the need for vigilance on ti 
part of the grower. We always take the precaution aly’ 
an attack to well fumigate the house when not in u 
with sulphur fumes, also to limewhite every portion” 
brickwork in order that everything shall be sweet an! 
clean before the next lot of beds is made up. In aid 
to this, be careful to exclude all bits of sticks fr: 
manure when preparing the same previous to forming tn 
beds, and see that no decayed wood or any extrantiai 
matter is present in the soil when soiling the beds ste 
spawning. 

Raising Potatoes from seed (ln lil) Bir 
advising you as to raising Potatoes from seed, we wit 
you to understand that if you can obtain Potato #2! 
readily, it is too probable that it is the. product Y 
some inferior varieties. No good variety in England 1 
produces seed naturally. Seed saved to produce new and 
distinct varieties can only be obtained by careful сто 
of one variety with another, and even then pollen вю 
difficult to find that hardly a variety now exists that wi 
here possess pollen enouzh to self-fertilise its owe 
flowers. The strength of the Potato plant is now so mich 
more concentrated on the production of tubera that ip 
pollen-creating power is reduced to a minimum, This ' 
any variety produce seed-pods freely, it is not onl) v 
inferior cropper, but will be nearly certain to repridox 
itself through such seed. When one variety has ^ 
flowers fertilised by the pollen taken from the flowers 4 
another variety, additional strength is given to the se 
parent, aud the produce in plants will be greatly чле, 
the pollen parent, as a rule, dominating. We s 
Potato seed thinly in shallow pans or boxes about tte 
middle of April, place it in a greenhouse or frame Б 
grow, then, when the plants are 3 inches in height, pi 
each one singly into small pots, or 3 inches apart i 
shallow boxes, giving them plenty of light, hardening 
them by exposure to the air, then planting out thialy 19 
the open early in June. 














SHORT REPLIES. 


Plastic.—Shaw's ** Market, Gardening,” from this cht 
E. Brooks.—It is quite impossible to advis Wat 
some further particulars as to soil in which the phon 
growing and how long they have been in alae oN 
August,—Any nurseryman who deals specially oh ae 
trees could supoly you. We cannot recommen ^ 
special one. Consult our advertisement columns 
W. R. C., Bristol.—It is impossible to say what hes a 
the cause of the dwarfness of the Stocks — Kerr 
Roy Bridge.—Write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, 1° 5! n 
King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.——- Links Um ti 
send some Roses with the insects.on, and then 
much better help you with a remedy? 





— H. C. H.- Yn 


cannot do better than plant the Tamarisk, which invar 
ably does well by the aan, and would make a good i 
—J. M. Chappéc.—We cannot advise without oi 
the place, and it would be well for you M oT de m 
practical man in your district. — Forest. — 53€ Pj 
growing Achimenes in our issue of August ^^ P free. 
which can be had of the publisher, price Hd, Pos” 
—Old Reader.—It you pot so late as this ey oe in 
quire a warm-house to start them into growth, А winter 
the spring, and get well established before 
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then the Eucalyptus may live in a cold-house. —— Winton. 

—You can give the Palms a sprinkling of some artificial 
manure, but it would be well to have them repotted in 
the spring, as the soil is no doubt exhausted. A little 
weak manure-water, to which has been added some soot, 

would help them until the time to repot comes round.—— 
Mara.—Try the common St. John's Wort, or some of the 
forms of Rosa Wichuriana, planting the latter at the top 
of the bank and allowing them to grow downward. Of 
course, if you use the Roses, you will have to prepare 
stations for them to ensure success, —— Miss Hardcastle. 
—1, See reply to “S. M. M." re Rose-leaf black blotch. 2, 
No, not necessarily. 3, If you renew the soil, then you can 
plant Violas, which will then do well. You must not 
plant Violas two years running in the same place and in 
the same soil. You ought to try Begonias in such a розі. 
tion, using some dwarf edging. Lincoln,—The Pelar- 
gonium, Dablia, and Acer have been attacked by a small 
green slug, Which is very common this year. If you shake 
the plants you will find it. The Fuchsia in its early 
stages has been attacked by thrips, and your only remedy 
is to syringe with Tobacco-juice, which you might also try 
forthe other plants. A solution of Quassia and soft-soap 
would answer the same purpose.—— Winton.—See article 
“Treatment of Asparagus in Summer,” in our issue of 
June 27, 1903, p. 207. It is now too late to think of feed- 
ng Asparagus. This ought to have been attended to 
directly cutting was finished. —Amateur.—You ought 
to write to such аз Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 
or Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, for their fruit 
catalogue, in which the season of all the varieties is given. 
The only thing you can do is to protect the fruit, and in 
the case of the wasps seek out and destroy their nests. 
Please send on any fruit you wish named, and we will do 
our best to help you. Read our rules as to sending fruit. 
——Е, Weston.—You ought to have taken out a hole 
3 feet deep and 3 feet wide, filled in with 12 inches of 
drainage, the remainder good loam, rotten manure, wood- 
ahes, and some bone-meal. You do not sem to have 
made any preparation in the way of soil for the Vine, and 
you cannot expect it to grow without such attention 

Very probably, too, the plant is dry at the roots if planted 
ina pavement. as you say.— B. W. G.—Try Hale’s Early 
and Grosse Mignonne Peaches, planting as early in the 
autumn аз you can get them from the nursery, and, of 
course, seeing to it that proper stations are prepared for 
them.—E. M. W.—You ought to get “The English 
Flower Garden,” price 15s, 6d., post free, from this office. 
In this you will find hardy plants fully described and 
figured. — d mateur.—See reply to “D. H.” re “Asters 
damping off” in our issue of August 13, p. 313. Your 
Stocks are affected in the same way.—— Wissett.—We 
cannot advise any change you can make in the arrange- 
ment. We would suggest that you xet all planted as 
early in the autumn as you can, so as to get them estab- 
lished before the winter is upon us. — Terra Firma.—1, 
You must now keep the Cannas till the spring. 2, Gather 
the fronds on which the spores are, lay them in paper, 
and keep them in a dry place till the spring, when they 
may be sown. Market growers sow at any time, but, of 
course, they have every convenience for raising scedlings. 
— 4. Н. Rydon.—Y our query was answered fully in the 
iue of August 27, p. 341.——G. M. Mordaunt.—Plants 
(oo much crushed. We can find no trace of any insect. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 
IF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


tent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furmival-street, Holborn, on, Е.С. 


А number should also be firmly afized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
Бай a fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time, 


Names of plants.— E. F.—The White Beam-tree 
(Pyras Aria). —— M. Jeffries —The Creeping Bugle (Ajuga 
reptans).——F. Sumanersell.—1, Ruscus aculeatus; 2, 
Aster Amellus; 3, Achillea Eupatorium.— —W. R. C., 
Bristol.—Anemone japonica alba.——Mrs. Booth.—1 and 
2, Probably a Magnolia, but hard to say. Try it in the 
open air against a wall. 3, The Cuckoo Pint (Arum 
maculatum) ia fruit. —— A. S. Н. L.—1, Gypsophila 
paniculata; 2, Specimen quite sbrivelled up.——Quad- 
roon.—Knotweed (Polygonum sp.) Please send more 
complete specimen, with some idea as to height.—— Edith 
Bocquet.—We cannot undertake to name florist flowers, 
sich as Dahlias, Roses, Carnations, Pelargoniums, etc. 
——W. M. P.—1, Thalictrum minus ; 2, The Cypress 
Spurge (Euphorbia Cy parissia).—— Francis H. Eastwood. 


A common variety of the annual Nasturtium.—— Drum- 
1и. Саісеојагіа chelidonioides, ап annual form.—— 
Cornubia.—Black Bryony (Tamus communis).—— Dorset. 


—Abelia rupestris.——A. Flin!.—1, The blue Leadwort 
(lumbago capensis); 2, Habrothamnus elegans ; 3, Oxalis 
Toribunda, —— M is Bickersteth.— One of the Tree Magno- 
lias, probably M. acuminata, Kindly send.flowers when it 
looms again.——4. J. W.—Arabis hirsuta.— —Cally.— 
Probably Rubus arcticus. We should like to see the 
flowers. —— Mrs. Sharp.—Lophospermum scandens. It is 
easily raised from seed in early spring or autumn and 
kept through the winter ; but the best plan is to lift the 
plants in the autumn and winter them in a greenhouse. 
——Wissett,—Kindly send a piece of the plant you call 
Miller's Thumb or Powdered Bean, and we will try and 
name for you. —— Leyburn R.S.O. and E. B. T.—We can- 
not undertake to name florist flowers. 


Names of fruits.—E. W.—A ples: 1, Ecklinville 
Seedling; 2, A small Keswick in. ——Ernest Oetz- 
i11n,—AÀpple is Norfolk Bearer, we think, but it is diffi- 
cult to decide, as you only send one specimen. Kindly 
read our rules as to naming fruit.——F. P.—Peara: 1 and 
2, Send when ripe. Apples: 3, Northern Greening; 4, 
Specimens insufficient. 





Catalogues received.—Geo. Cooling and Sons, 
Bath—Autumn Bulb and Plant List.——Edmondson 
Bros, 10, Dame-street, Dublin.—4Autumn Catalogue of 
Bulbs, ete, — Dicksons, Cheater. — Choice Flowering 
Bulbs, ete., and List of Roses for 1904, —H. N. Ellison, 
3, Bull-street, West Bromwich.—List of Bulbs.——T. 
Jannoch, Dersingham, Norfolk.—List of Specialities. —— 
Vve. E. Kerkvoorde et fila, Boechkant, 119, Wetteren, 
Belgium,—Roses and Fruit Trees, 
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Dr. ANDREW WILSON says: “Made from s lected Lemons, 
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Tin, Bag, & Seal. 


;CLAY'S FERTILIZER 


Produces Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
for Exhibition, Pleasure, and 
Profit, in the 


` HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 


It is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes. 
AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1/- Tins; and in SEALED BAGS—7 lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 4/6; 
28 lbs., 7/6; 56 Ibs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/-; or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid 
in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tins. 


Full Price List of Manures, Chemicals, and Sundries upon application. 


CLAY & SON, лп, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 








HEATHMAN & C0., 


Parson’s GREEN, 


ADJUSTABLE AND PLAIN — ' 
LADDERS, TRESTLES & STEPS. 
А‹во TRUCKS & BARROWS, 


А Stock kept at 


37, Endell Street, Covent - 
x Garden, London, W.C. 
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1,200 BOILERS. 
ES & ArTWOOD: 
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" 


15- £5 
Se € 3 FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
varton from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration; unequalled for all 
long distance shooting ; 15s. each. Double-barrelled Breech- 
loaders, from 25s. Cartridges, 5s. 100. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. 
Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN СО., Vesey-street, Birmingham. D 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS. 


The Post Office having abolished the facili- 
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HORSES’ LOIN CLOTHS, best and strong- | ties for changing stamps into cash, we cannot 
est in the market, 46 inches long by 38 inches wide: | now receive them in payment. 


waterproof; on stout Navy Canvas, and weighs 4 lb. 


send one, post free, for 3з. -Егош HY. J. GASSON, Rye. 





RMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS!! 
—4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; very best leather 
t free for 5s. 6d. Cash 

- GASSON, Government 


soles ; will send one pair, any size, 
returned if not approved AH. 
Contractor, Rye. M 


Postals may now be purchased from six. 


|pence each and upwards for every sixpenco 
| rising to one pound, and stamps up to five- 


pence may be affixed to the face of any Postal, 


|thus avoiding the necessity of sending 


stamps for small amounts over fivepence. 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


September 14.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s 
Show, Edinburgh (2 days). 

20.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 

National Rose Society’s Autumn Show. 


October 5.—N.O.S. Show at Crystal Palace (2 days). 

12.—Royal Botanic. 

25.—Oro, о Ohrysanthemum Society Show (2 

ys). К 

November 1.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show (2 
days) ; Brighton Chrys. Show (2 days). 

2.—N.C.8. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days); 
Southampton. Royal Horticultural, So- 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Chrysan- 

r themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Ohrys- 

anthemum Show (2 days); Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 


8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Col- 
chester Chrysanthemum Society.; Forest 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 


4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Hinck- 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 


6.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 


8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Босану (2 
days) ; Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 


9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) * 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys- 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 
anthemum Society (2 days) ; Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Don- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; South 

* Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Tooting Chrysanthemum Society (2days); 
Gainsborough and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Society (2 days). 


10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum Society 
2 days). 

11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrysan- 
themum Society (2 days); Stockport 
and District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days); Chorley Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

12.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Formby Chrysanthemum Show. 

15.—Gravesend and Northfleet Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 

16.—Faversham and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


REENHOUSES. 
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PRICE FROM 34/= COMPLETE. 

Every description of Heating 
Apparatus for Gre 0 1 
Conservatories, &o. from12 e. 
Frame Heaters, ropagators, &c. 
Illus. Catalogue & Estimates free.—C. OPE, F.R.H.S., 
& SON, Stepney Square, High-st., Stepney, E. Telegraphic 
Address: '" TooPES, LONDON.” Telephone No. 379 Eastern. 


ENTS! TENTS! !—Army bell shape, 40 ft. 
in circumference, complete, with pole, mallet, pegs, and 
bag, 308. Square Garden Tents, 6 by 6ft., no centre pole, 33s. 
AWN MOWERS.—10^, 138. 9d.; 12”, 17s. 9d. 
Garden Hose, À in., 14s. 6d. for 60 ft. All sizes kept. 
Illustrated Lists free, CE. B. HAWTHORN & CO., London 
Works, Reading. e E 
ATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 
—Will hold 400 gallons ; wrought iron, manhole at top, 
weight 476 lb., size 4 ft. 3 in. square, £3 15s. each. Iron Corn 
Bins, hold 25 gallons, airtight lids, 6s. each. Galvanised Iron 
Mangers, hold 8 gallons, 4s. each. Any of above carriage 
paid. —H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye, 

















FLORA 


AND SYLVA. 


A Monthly Review for Lovers of Land- 
scape, Woodland, Tree or Flower. 
New and Rare Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, Fruits and Vegetables : The 
Garden Beautiful, Home Woods, and 
Home Landseape. 





*" The Deanery, Rochester. 
“T have read a large number of works connected with 
horticulture, but I never before had a volume in my hand 
which included in such a charming combination, the wisdom 
of the expert, the love and zeal of the disciple, the refined 
taste of the true connoisseur, the persuasive influence of the 
truthful author, and the exquisite illustrations of the artist, 
who is devoted to his art. Head, heart, and hand have 

united in triple alliance to achieve a complete success. 
“в. REYNOLDS HOLE.” 


* * + 

“FLORA is beautiful in paper, in type, in binding, in its 
colour plates and in its engravings. e text is worthy of its 
charming setting and ornament, as may be conjectured by 
the multitude of nature lovers who have long trusted the 
Editors knowledge, skill, and taste in the noble art of 
gardening."—New York Tribune. 


* * * 


“This new review deserves a welcome if only for its 
admirable typography and its exceedingly finely reproduced 
illustrations—coloured, photographed, and engraved. More- 
over, it seems to be well conceived—a serious and scientific, 
but attractive, review for all interested in flowers, trees, 
vegetables, and landscape. "— Times, 


* * 


“ Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University, 
* Jamaica Plain, Mass., March 26, 1904. 
“The first volume of FLORA AND SYLVA has arrived, and 
1 cannot let а day pass without writing you to thank you for 
this handsome and useful book. The magazine certain, 
looks very beautiful in the dress in which it has come, and 
wish for it every success. “С. S. SARGENT,” 


* 


* 


* * 

“In these days of adulterated paper and cheap reading, 
it is rare indeed to find a book, and much more 80 a periodical, 
that combines such fundamental qualifications a sine print- 
ing and pure paper, in addition to well-executed wood 
engraving and tasteful colour-printing. The contents of the 
work are of the kind that never fails to charm, for they deal 
with the selected and cultivated beauties of nature and their 
arrangement for the joy of the English home."—Morning 


Post. 


* * * 


“The magnificent book, FLORA AND SYLVA, that you 
have sent me has greatly rejoiced my heart. The paper, 
the printing, and the illustrations are as near perfection as 
is possible. I thank you most sincere 
“SIR 
* 


y: 
HOMAS HANBURY.” 


+ * 


"United States Department of Agriculture Library, 
“Washington, D. C., March 19, 1904. 
“This publication is exceedingly fine in all ере», апа is 
a valuable accession to the Library. Оп alf of the 
Department I send sincere thanks for this gift. 
“J. A. CLARK, Librarian.” 


* * * 
ту hope your new baby will grow in 1904. Tt is already the 
best horticultural paper I have ever seen. Would you kindly 
put my name down as one of your subscribers. 
"PH. DE VILMORIN.” 
* * * 

“Tt represents the highest achievement of the art of the 
printer and engraver. FLORA AND SYLVA is во distinct from 
all other periodical publications relating to horticulture, so 
rich in interest, and so excellent in production, that we 
heartily wish it a long and prosperous career."—Gi a 


Magazine, 


* * * 


“Printed on hand-made paper, and enriched by admirable 
colour blocks and wood engravings, it is the most sumptuous 
periodical that has as yet been devoted to gardening matters, 
and will appeal to all who have the leisure and means to 
follow this absorbing recreation. "— Telegraph. 


* + 


* 

“Such а clearly designed and well-produced monthly 
review has never appeared before in the interest of high-class 
gardening and woodcraft. In turning over the fine е vings 
of noble trees we can quite well believe in the enthusinsm 
for arboriculture shown by Sir Walter Scott, who wrote, 
‘There is no art or occupation comparable to planting. It 
is full of past, present, and future enjoyment.’ There is a 
ring of authority in the principal articles that is not commonly 
mer with in the horticultural literature of to-day."—TA« 
Field. 


* 


» * 


“Tt has been our duty on several occasions to speak in the 
highest terms of praise of thisskilfully planned and admirably 
conducted monthly, and as the successive parts have made 
their appearance on our table the high opinion we had of its 
merits at the first has been materially enhanced, A monthly 
periodical more delightful and useful the garden lover who 
cares but little about current events or turns to his weekly 

ournal for information relating to them, it is impossible to 
imagine."—Gardeners" Magazine, 
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No. 1,332.—Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden,” 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1904. 





























INDEX. 
Abutilon vitifolium — - 373 | Cucumbers, winter- — - 379 | Fuchsias and Veronicas Montbretias * 381 Poppy. the Californian Roses for four beds + 380 
Anthemises - - + 376 | Dahlia, Cactus, flowers, in the open - - - 376 | Outdoor garden - - 379 Bush (Romneya Coul- Saffron, Meadow, the 
Apple Ecklinville - . 372 keeping- - ~  - 374! Fungus - -  -  - 38) | Outdoor planta + 375 per) mote: 0 7-735 double white - 377 
Apples, spotted — - - 380 Dahlia Gabriel — - 376 | Galega Hartlandi - — - 377 | Peaches and Nectarines Primulas, feeding - - 377 | Seeds, gathering - 376 
Banks, rough—how they on, | Daisies Ox-eye — - - 376 | Garden diary, extracts in an unheated house 372 | Raspberries - + 371 | Snowflakes - « - 376 
may be improved 376 | Fire Thorn (Cratwyus | froma - - - - 379 | Peaches under glass 379 | Rhododendrons, layer- | Spirwas potting the 
Begonias, keeping - 380 Pyracantha), the 373 | Garden work - - 318 | Pears cracking - 389 ing - - - - 373 clumps - - - - 377 
Brugmansia growing 380 | Flowers, everlasting, Gentiana acaulis, rais- Pear-tree slug - . - 38) | Room and window - - 374 | Starworts, the advert of 
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SOME GOOD PLUMS. 


Ir I were asked to name the best variety for 
dessert I should have no hesitation in answer- 
ing Jefferson, which is one of the largest and 
finest of the Gage family and of superb flavour, 
especially when grown against a wall where 
plenty of sun can reach it. It is not quite so 
free in cropping as some other varieties Í grow; 
nevertheless, it is worthy of a place where wall 
space can be given it. "The old Green Gage no 
doubt runs the above very closely, and by 
many is considered the best all round dessert 
Pium grown, rich in flavour and invariably a 
good bearer, although it is necessary to root- 
prune the trees occasionally, as they are apt to 
make gross wood. Birds, too, are particularly 
fond of the buds in early spring. Golden Drop 
is still another very fine Plum, and when fully 
ripe is most luscious when given a good position 
on a wall, ripening from the middleof September 
onwards, according to locality. This variety will 
hang for a considerable time after it is ripe, thus 
extending the Plum season until quite late in 
the autumn. Another thing in its favour is, the 
tree seldom if ever fails to carry a cro 

with me, and this season the trees are loaded. 
Comte d'Atthem's Gage is another variety not 
so much grown asit deserves. It ripens earl 

in September, and is a fairly good cropper with 
a rich flavour, even on a north wall, with me, 
but it deserves a south or south-east position. 
Golden Transparent Gage adds still another to 
the list of late varieties, and so does the old 
Reine Claude de Bavay, a very sweet Plum 
when fully ripe; but it takes such a time to 
reach that stage, even on a south wall, and 
with me many of the fruits shrivel before they 
reach their proper size. Angelina Burdett is a 
purple Plum of rich flavour, but an uncer- 
tain cropper here on a west wall. Washing- 
ton is not considered by some to come u 
to dessert quality, but I do not hold that 
opinion, considering a well-ripened sample 
worthy of a place on the dessert table, if onl 


for its large, handsome appearance. It is ric 
and juicy, and old trees bear fairly well, while 
a young tree three years plan has a nice 


crop, doing well on a south or west wall. 
Denniston's Superb is a very sweet Plum, and 
crops freely on a west wall А useful Cage. 
Kirke's Blue is another favourite here, not 
only on account of its rich flavour, but its 
splendid bloom when fully ripe. It does not 
carry a full crop each year, but at the time of 
writing a tree on a southern aspect is laden. 
Respecting Late Orange, I must have another 
season to form an opinion, but at present it 
appears to be a good late variety. 

These comprise the cream of dessert varie- 
ties, although a few of what are usually classed 
cooking Plums are not to be despised when 
thoroughly ripe, notably, Prince Englebert and 
Monarch, both purple Plums of large size, 
especially the latter, and an enormous сгоррег 
as well. I cannot say the same of Prince Engle- 
bert, which, with me, is a very shy bearer on a 
northern aspect, and the same may be said 
of Late Orleans and Mitchelson’s, all good trees, 
but up to now, planted some half-a-dozen years, 


in 

ode writers what their experience is with 
regard to this trio. The: old Egg Plum, 
syn. White Magnum Bonum, crops well 
every year, and makes excellent jam, as do 
Pond's Seedling and the old Victoria. Grand 
Duke and Diamond are both excellent varieties 
for the kitchen, the latter being an exception- 
ally heavy cropper and the íruit very fine. 
Cox's Emperor or Denbigh I am well pleased 
with, and have used some of the finest fruits 
for dessert in a scarce Plum season. I think 
Belle de Septembre a most valuable late 
variety, coming into use when most other 
varieties are over. The tree bears yearly, con- 
sequently does not make a deal of growth. 
And then there is Sultan, a most valuable 
Plum, as are The Czar, Orleans (early), Arch- 
duke, Belgian Purple, and Wyedale, which 
take in most of the reliable varieties, although 
I ought to add that excellent early Plum 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, small, but a prodigious 
cropper. East Devon, 


RASPBERRIES. 
(REPLY to **WiNTON.") 
Tue development that is taking place in the 
Raspberry renders this soft but very excellent 
and reliable fruit of great value. We have in 
the summer, of reds, really superb varieties in 
Superlative, Baumforth's Seedling, Norwich 
Wonder, and Hornet, with many others. Added 
to these are two or three fine yellows, of which 
the Guinea, a golden Superlative, is very fine, 
as із also Golden King. Then come the ordi- 
nary autumn fruiters—Belle de Fontenay, 
October Red, and others. But there has 
usually been а break between the summer and 
autumn fruiters, and this is now being filled by 
such a comparatively long season fruiter as 
Benwell's Champion, a fine red variety, that 


P | seems as if it would go on bearing from sum- 


mer till quite late into the autumn. A fine 
late red fruiter—indeed, the fruits were of 
exceptional size and very late— comes from 
Sidmouth. If that be like Benwell's Champion, 
an almost perpetual bearer, then have we 
bridged over the non-fruiting period between 
the summer and the autumn sections, and can 
have fine fruits from July to the end of Octo- 
ber, if not later. 





KEEPING GRAPES. 
I лм told there is a means of keeping Grapes uncut on 
Vines for some time after they are ripe, so that they do 
not get dry or over ripe. Can any reader tell me what it 
is, сЕ there із any other means of keeping them fresh? 
—A. K. 

[If Grapes are thoroughly ripened by the 
end of September, they will, if required, hang 
in sound, Frosh condition on the Vines till the 
end of January, provided such routine matters 
as ventilating, maintaining a sweet, dry at- 
mosphere, and keeping the borders in an 
equable state of moisture, are properly attended 
to; but we know of no special means of 
attaining such an end. Time was when 
Grape growers had, perforce, to keep late 
Grapes in this way, but it was always fully 
recognised that if they allowed the crop to 


Vines by bleeding, as a result of late pruning. 
For the last thirty years or more, matters have 
changed, and Grapes can now be kept till 
Grapes come again under the method now 
adopted, styled bottling. This consists in 
arranging the racks, in which bottles can be 
placed tier above tier, in a dry, cool, and dark 
place. The bottles are nearly filled with sping 
water, two or three pieces of charcoal being 
dropped therein, and in these the ends of the 
shoots (styled by gardeners, laterals) which 
bear the bunches are inserted, and the clusters 
then hang downwards and clear of the bottles. 
To prevent evaporation the months of the 
bottles, or as much as is left vacant, may be 
plugged with cotton wool or Moss. The Grapes 
are, thus, very easily attended to, and will 
keep in splendid condition, provided an 
equable temperature of 50 degs. is maintained, 
and damp and light carefully excluded. Most 
gardening establishments of any pretensions 
have their properly fitted Grape rooms now, 
but in case of emergency a dry room in a 
dwelling-house can be utilised with excellent 
results. The great enemy to the long keeping 
of Grapes is а damp atmosphere, hence the 
reason why fruit rooms are so unsuitable, the 
emanations given off by the natural sweatin 

of the fruit being very fatal, by causing rapic 
decomposition of the skins of the berries. If 
you adopt this method —and we strongly advise 
1t in preference to allowing the Grapes to hang 
on the Vines—be careful to select a place from 
which you can exclude both damp and light, 
and in which you can ensure а temperature 
ranging from 46 degs. to 50 degs. ; and, thus, 
if your Grapes are mature, you may cut and 
bottle them in November or early in December 
without any misgiving as to theresult. Should 
you require further information on the subject, 
we will gladly give it on hearing from you | 


MELON GROWING. 


IN the issue of August 20th *'Amateur 
Gardener " brings forward an ig point 
in relation to growing Melons. I quite agree 
with the greater part of his remarks, and 
would commend them to those who may not 
have tried growing them on the cold system. 
Melon Little Heath, when first sent out, was 
said to need nothing but a frame over it. I 
have seen this and other Melons tried in this 
way, but the game was not worth the candle. 
Now, ‘‘Amateur Gardener's" method is a 
middle course between this and the stewing 
hot-bed system. I am convinced that a very 
large portion of the failures to grow Melons in 
frames and pits is due to the close, strong heat 
given them. In many instances they only get 
air a few hours out of the twenty-four. Last 
year I saw in a private garden some Melons in 
pits given this moist treatment. The grower 
remarked to me that he had lost several plants, 
asking me the cause. I suggested to him 
giving double the air and light. A few days 
since he told me the great improvement that 
had taken place in his crops this year through 
following my advice. 

At the present time (close of August) I have 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


BOOM AND WINDOW. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. 


For the production of cut flowers, hardy plants 
occupy a prominent place, and, with an average 
collection, there is no season of the year when 
flowers cannot be gathered. Let us begin with 
January, when there are the remains of the 
Christmas Roses and Sternbergia lutea; the 
last named lasts a long time in water, and the 
flowers look bright and cheerful nestling amid 
Fern fronds or any other feathery-green leaves. 
The Winter Aconite is not without its merits 
for cutting, when flowers are scarce. Place 
the stalks in damp Moss, thinly, and then drop 
in a frond or two of the hardy Maiden-hair 
Fern (Adiantum Capillus-veneris). The Prim- 
rose family yields an immense supply of beauti- 
ful flowers from January to April. The large- 
flowered Daisies are rather pretty, clustering 
ano ig bright green leaves in small glasses, 
either for the drawing-room or the dinner- 
table. The Violets are ever present with us, 
in some of their numerous varieties, from early 
autumn till latein spring. All the varieties of 
the hardy Russian species will flower all winter 
in the open air in open weather, if properly 
prepared and transplanted annually. The 
varieties of. Anemone coronaria, though lacking 
perfume, are among the most beautiful of 
winter flowers for the room, and they can 
be had in great variety from seed. Seed 
sown on a well-prepared bed in spring will 
make flowering plants next winter. Rub the 
seeds in sand to separate them, then sow in 
March; and cover very-lightly. Sow thinly, 
and they will not need transplanting. The 
alpine Auriculas are very sweet for small 
vases; they are also easily raised from seed. 
They look well in small pots, as do also the 
Primrose family. They all love shade in 
summer. When grown in large 3-inch pots, a 
group of them packed in Moss, with the plants 
ull of their sweet flowers, is a very attractive 
feature in the drawing-room. The plants may 
be turned out of the pots and packed in 
Moss in a flat dish or tray. The Snowdrops 
are a host in themselves, and then comes 
the very large family of the Narcissi, or 
Daffodils. If we are looking back among the 
pleasant scenes of the past, which are hidden 
away in the memory, it is not the grand 
conservatory we think of, or the magnificent 
Orchids that the mind loves to linger over. 
No; it is that old orchard full of ffodils, 
clustering under the Apple-trees and in the 
hedges, or that old-fashioned garden so full of 
Snowdrops, and where the scent of Violets, 
white Pinks, Musk, and Mignonette fill 
the air in their respective seasons. 

With the summer come many things suitable 
for cutting : The Columbines, all the Dianthus 
family—theCarnation, Picotee, Pink, and Sweet 
William—the Canterbury Bells, Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums, single and double, and Roses in 
endless variety. In special situations Ponies 
and Poppies are useful; where show rather 
than sweetness is demanded they are excellent. 
For large vases in the corridor or hall they are 
valuable. All the Iris family are excellent for 
cutting ; they are not so lasting as many things, 
but fresh flowers open daily, and the effect is 
gorgeous. [Everlasting Peas, though not so nice 
us Sweet Peas, are very showy. How beautiful 
is the old white Lilium candidum in very large, 
tall glasses or vases. All the Spir:vas and the 
ae es Sunflowers are good for cutting. The 

*hloxes are bright and showy, but do not last 

long. The same may be said of the Pent- 
stemons and Veronicas, but the Rudbeckias 
and the Asters, or Starworts, are very valuable 
in autumn. The Japanese Anemones are also 
good for cutting. Foxgloves, though not gene- 
rally used in a cut state, associate well with 
the Poppies and other things for large, bold 
groups. Besides the above, there are vast 
numbers of plants among the hardy border 
flowers suitable for filling a vase or working 
into a bouquet. And then in the summer and 
autumn the hardy annuals alone will yield an 
immense supply, more beautiful and elegant 
than the majority of the hot-house flowers. 

One of the great advantages of hardy flowers 
for cutting is their length of stalk. The 


summer-flowering exotics are, for the most 
part, dumpy and dwarf, if we except the 
Dahlia, but trom the hardy things, or, at least, 
many of them, lai spikes and racemes may 
be cut without the feeling that we may be 
inflicting injury on the plants. The Grasses 
are indispensable in апу arrangement of cut 
flowers ; they impart a lightness and grace that 
cannot be obtained from any other plants. 
Some of the annual Grasses, such as Agrostis 
nebulosa, Briza compacta, Bromus briz:eformis, 
Eragrostis elegans, Lagurus ovatus, Penni- 
setum longistylum, and Hordeum jubatum, 
are very useful and easily cultivated. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Window-boxes in winter.—It is not 
always the house where the best display is seen 
in the summer months in the window-boxes 
that attention is given to filling them during 
winter and spring. One may often see in 
boxes the remnants of a previous season in the 
shape of dead stalks. This may be obviated, 
and though flowers may be out of the question 
until spring comes round, shrubs planted in 
October will impart a little cheerfulness to & 
window sill in the dreariest days of the year, 
and failing these, Wallflowers, after being 
green for many weeks, will, on a sunny window 
sill, add much brightness and fragrance as the 
sun's power is felt. Bulbs like Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Scillas, Chionodoxas, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, etc., will find favour with many.— 
LEAHURST. 


Keeping Cactus Dahlia flowers.— 
I find that Cactus Dahlias last very badly in 
water when cut, often fading almost at once, 
and seldom lasting more than two days at the 
outside. Yet I see flowers exhibited lasting 
three days, and often for days after, though 
they have been perhaps all day in a hot tent. 
It pains me to cut а beautiful flower that would 
last for a week at least on the plant, knowing 
that it is as likely as not to fade within twenty- 
four hours, and almost certainly in forty-eight. I 
cut them in the morning, and they are put in 
water at once. Тһе water here is hard. 
Lately I have tried putting a little soda in the 
water, and made the water lukewarm. This 
seems to improve matters alittle. Most lasted 
forty-eight hours, but one faded in twenty- 
four. I have tried slitting the stalks, but that 
seems to make no difference at all. I put salt 
in the water, but this was of no avail. Char- 
coal seemed to have about as much effect as 
soda. If in your excellent paper you could tell 
me of any dodge to make them last better I 
should be very much obliged  indeed.— 
G. H. T. 

Preserving everlasting flowers.—Kindly tell 
me how to preserve everlasting flowers, such as Eryngium, 
Catananche, and Statice, for winter use, as they stem to 
wither when gathered ?—M. С. 

[The secret of beirg able to preserve through 
the winter ‘such flowers as Helichrysums, 
Catananches, Rhodanthes, Eryngiums, Echi- 
nops, Honesty, Statices, Gypsophilas, all of 
which are invaluable to those who make a 
speciality of vase decoration at a time of the 
year when other flowers are scarce, lies in the 
simple fact of pours the blossoms at the 
right time, and that is when they are three 
parts open, as if gathered when fully expanded 
they are certain to drop in the drying. "l'hisis 
especially the case as regards llelichrysums 
and Gypsophilas, and an instance in my own 
garden illustrates what I mean. I cut most of 
my Gypsophila the first week in August, and 
then after an absence from home the remainder 
‘was cut, but, unfortunately, many of the 
panicles had gone too far, the result being 
that the centres of the flowers have dropped. 
Statices were got later, and cut just when 
ready, and as someone pointed out to me, the 
bunches of bluish-purple flowers (S. latifolia), 
which have а apreadibz habit, “look as if 
snow had fallen upon them,” the reason being 
that the unexpanded buds have the appearance 
of white points. It must not, however, be 
supposed that ‘everlasting flowers" do not 
shrivel at all—they do, to a certain extent, but 
as I have said, if they are gathered early 
enough this isobviated somewhat. In the case 
of Rhodanthes, as was pointed out in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED on September 3rd, it is 
best to sow seed in time for the flowers to be 
cut in autumn, as blossoms procured in 


autumn retain their colour much longer. 
Both Helichrysums and Xeranthemums should 
be got before the blossoms show their centres, 
and a sunny day should be selected, each 
flower being wired, as the stalks, if left, 
break off subsequently. The most surprising 
thing to me about “everlasting ” flowers is 
that more do not grow them, especially hardy 
things like Statices, Eryngiums, Echinops, and 
Gypsophilas.—LEkAHURST.] 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


IT is а mistake to leave in the open air plants 
of any sort that may be more forward than 
the bulk long enough that the colour of the 
bloom may be visible. By so doing, although 
not noticeable at the time, decay is almost sure 
to spread as the blossoms open. The buds get 
so full of moisture that there seems to be no 
means of drying them thoroughly afterwards. 
Place any Chrysanthemums with bursting 
flower-buds under glass promptly, but leave 
those not so forward outside so long as safety 
permits. A time for general housing of the 
lants usually followed is quite the end of 
ptember or very early in the following 
month. Frosts are not often serious in 
locality until after that period. Although Û 
would not advise running any risk, I think the 
bloom-buds swell not only faster, but with 
more firmness in the open than under glass _ 
When protected they miss the night dews and 
showers so prevalent at the time named, and. 
which cause the buds to swell with great 
rapidity. Almost daily a few plants az 
put under cover. It is well, as housing f 
plants proceeds, to particular as to 
cleanliness. Тһе pots may be dealt w 
and dead leaves removed. We may ent 
the spread of mildew by dustin е 
affec leaves with sulphur as each a 
shifted, and any superfluous growths s 
be cut away then. By previously cleaning 
glass structures we are certain to get rid 
insect, pests which might be troublesome later. 
The room Chrysanthemums should have when 
under glass will depend upon the space at dis- 
posal, but crowding should be avoided as well 
as during the time they are in the open. Air 
and light are important items towards perfeet- 
ing the flowers. Be very particular about 
watering at the roots — for a few days, at least. 
The roots resent moisture until they vi 
become accustomed to new conditions, 
prevent undue distress in the leaves spri 
them on sunny mornings, as well as 
among the pots until renewed vigour 
place. This is indicated in the case of h 
plants, at least, by fresh roots rambl 
the surface of the soil. After this the nee 
water will be often, guided, of course, by the 
weather outside, and by each individual lant. 
be it a strong grower or a weak one. 
lants should Е 



















timu- 
necessary, too, апа I would 
continue to feed the plants up to the time their 
flowers are fully open. 

Too much air cannot pass among the plants 
when first placed under glass, but pains should 


be taken to avoid cold draughts as the florets 
develop. Fire-heat for Chrysanthemums may 
not be required in some seasons. It is not 
really wanted so much for warmth as it is to 
maintain a dry atmosphere. The flowers lose 
in substance if grown ina high temperature. 
For the reason stated apply fire-heat each 
night, and also in the daytime when wet or 
foggy. If this is done and the roots of the 
lants are ina healthy state, there is little fo 
ear in regard to damping. Shading the 
blooms, especially during the early part of 
sunny days, will prevent decay by scorching 
caused by the action of the sun on the petals 
whilst they are yet damp and cold through 
having passed a long dark night. Permanent 
shading is not advisable. 

In all cases fumigate the houses in which 
Chrysanthemums are s This should be 
done early, before the blooms are in an 
advanced stage. When once aphis gains a 
thorough lodgment amongst the Horeta it is not 
at all easy to prevent a rapid spread, but if 
Tobacco-smoke is applied (even if this pest is 
not noticed) directly the plants are under glass 
and a cool temperature maintained there will 
be no need to fear an attack of green-fly. 8. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


THE CALIFORNIAN BUSH POPPY 
(ROMNEYA COULTERI). 


THERE is no more lovely flower in the garden | 
in July than the exquisite Californian Bush | 


Poppy. The snowy petals of the large single 
blossoms, many of them over 6 inches in 
diameter, with their delicate creases, put one 
in mind of the finest white crépe, while their 
purity is enhanced by the superb bosses of 
golden stamens from which they radiate. 
When a large quantity of these striking blos- 
soms is expanded at the same time, as is seen 
in the accompanying illustration, an effect is 
produced that will not soon be forgotten. 
Beautiful as are the flowers, they possess 
another attraction in that they are very sweet- 
scented, which, added to their refined form and 
purity of tint, renders them especially accept- 
able for indoor decoration. 

The plant generally does well in the south- 
west of England and in the south of Ireland. 
Perhaps the most suitable situation that can 
be chosen for it is one in a deep border backed 


The Californian Bush Poppy (Romneya Coulteri) at Eltham, Torquay. 


hy a high wall, although it may often be seen 
doing well in the open border. It also forms 
handsome specimens when grown in tubs, but 
as it is most impatient of root-disturbance, 
great care is necessary in shifting the plants 
into larger receptacles. Especially is this the 
case with seedling plants, which often succumb 
to the operation of potting-on, however care- 
fully this is carried out. For this reason it is 
well to sow the seeds—which often take a long 
while to germinate—singly in small pots, so 
that as growth advances they may be shifted 
on with the ball of roots intact. Even in put- 
ting pot plants out into the open bed, consider- 
able eare has to be exercised not to disturb the 
roots unnecessarily, lest the plants receive a 
check that they may take some time to recover 
from, some specimens losing a great proportion 
ot their leaves even where the ball of roots has 
been left undisturbed. When once thoroughly 
established in the open ground, however, the 
plants soon make rapid headway. Plants that 

ave occupied the same position for two or 
three Дома often throw out shoots a yard or 
more distant from the parent stem. 

In severe winters a certain amount of protec- 
tion is necessary, and it is always advisable to 
mulch the roots with some light and porous 
material, such as Pine needles, rough Cocoa- 


| no cireumstances should the plant be closely 
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nut-fibre, or, failing these, ashes. During 
hard frosts a temporary covering with an 
Archangel mat will generally afford sufficient 


protection to preserve the ripened shoots from 
serious injury, but sappy, autumnal growths 
from the base of the plant usually succumb to 
the effects of continued severe weather. Under 


surrounded with heavy mats, hurdles surfaced 
with straw or Bracken, or with other materials 
that have a tendency to become sodden and 
create a moist and stagnant atmosphere around 
the specimen, or the foliage will be apt to 
become a prey to mildew, which willeventually 
affect the shoots and root-stock, and result in 
the death of the plant. In the summer months 
the Romneya is benefited by copious supplies 
of moisture, while occasional applieations of 
weak liquid manure and soot water will be 
found to promote vigorous growth. Romneya 
Coulteri may be propagated by root-cuttings 
and layers, though even by these methods its 
increase is far from easy, while cuttings of the 
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in almost any kind of soil, and yield a fair 
return of bloom, many readers, especially those 
who live in towns, can testify ; indeed, it is as 
town garden flowers that many who grow them 
know them best. In view of the season of 
blooming, I would call the attention of those 
who have not hitherto grown them to the varie- 
ties mentioned below, and would suggest to 
those who have not taken much interest in them 
up to now the desirability of seeing, if possible, 
а collection in bloom. Late in the autumn, if 
the weather is mild, they may be shifted, but 
in March they may be removed without any 
fear, and, to obtain the best results, & well- 
manured soil is necessary. In an open autumn 
one may cut blossoms far on into November. 
Starworts, to give the best results, should be 
planted in bold masses, the varieties being 
selected with care. It is advisable to divide 
Starworts every two or three years at the 
latest, as the plants are apt to get ungainly, and 
the size of the flower is lessened. (iood sorts 
are: Novi-Belgii—Robert Parker, lavender- 





shoots almost invariably refuse to strike, 
although: they will often remain green for а | 
lengthened period. 


Mr. E. Phillpotts, Eltham, Torquay, who , 
sent us the photograph from which the illus- 
tration has n prepared, writes as follows : 
“Our deep, moist soil suits this noble Poppy- 
wort well, and it may be declared &teolutely 
hardy in the west of England if the drainage 
has n properly attended to. The plant of 
which I send a picture is three years old. I 
cut out а lot of the old wood in the autumn, 
and banked up the plant with a mulch, 6 inches 
deep, of well rotted cow-manure. The past 
wet and mild winter may be responsible for 
this splendid show. Can anybody tell me how 
to increase Romneya? I have tried cuttings 
without success. Last year it sct no seed. Is 
this usual, or ought one to expect seed ?" 


THE ADVENT OF THE STARWORTS. 


WHEN the brightness is fast disappearing from 
our gardens, then come the Starworts with 
cheery blossoms. Some of the earliest bloom 
in August, but it is in the latter part of Sep- 
tember and October, when other things in the 
garden are beginning to have a worn-out look, 
that we appreciate them most. Few subjects 
in the garden reward the grower with a greater 
rofusion of blossoms in comparison to the 
ittle trouble they need. "That they will grow 





' rosy-lilac. 


blue; Janus, white; Ella, mauve; Beauty, 
blue; Beatrice, blush-white ; and W. B. Child, 
Acris, lilac-purple; ptarmicoides, 





From a photograph by Dr. Phillpotts. 


small white, very dwarf; cordifolius Diana, 
small lavender flowers; "l'radescanti, small 
white flowers on light, feathery sprays, not 
unlike white Heather, an early sort; and 
grandiflorus, large violet, late, are also good. 
These notes are written just as some of the 
Starworts in my garden are coming into bloom. 
Some of them are dwarf and compact, like 
Tradescanti, for example, and take up little 
room. LEAHURST, 





à 


SEPTEMBER FLOWERS. 


Iv September and the early part of October 
many of the taller herbaceous plants are at 
their best, and a rather close inspection should 
be made at the present time with a view to 
making any alteration later in the season that 
may be deemed advisable and to strengthen 
any specially good things. In the latter direc- 
tion it is gratifying to know that thé block 
system of planting—i e., each variety in sufti- 
cient quantity to show it off to advantage—is 
rapidly gaining ground. With the best inten- 
tions and adopting the best style of planting, 
however, very few are able to fill a herbaceous 
border altogether to their liking at the first 
attempt. Plants require to be seen together 
to form a correct idea of the most effective 
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contrasts alike in colour and size, and a little 
alteration is therefore often necessary. When 
beds of average size can be spared for particular 
families, alterations are not often necessary. 
The first planting may be regarded as a per- 
manent affair until it is found advisable to 
thoroughly re-model the bed. As yellow is the 
predominating shade at this season among the 
taller plants, Starworts and Chrysanthemum 
maximum, leucanthemum with their varieties, 
als» uliginosum, may be introduced in suffi- 
cient quantity to give the necessary variety in 
colour, whilst among mid-border plants of the 
present season are Statice, Senecio pulcher, 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Starworts of 
medium height, and the Japanese Anemones. 
Of the last there are three distinct shades in 
japonica and vars, alba and elegans. The 
type varies in shade in different seasons and on 
dillerent soils. It must be remembered that 
nearly the whole family of Sunflowers is more 
or less yellow, varying, that is, between prim- 
rose and a deep orange, with the exception of 
Echinacea purpurea and Helenium striatum. 
One of the most important points to be con- 
sidered either in the first planting or in after 
reconstruction is to group the plants of different 
seasons well together, so that there is no long 
stretch of the border absolutely without flower 
at any one time from spring to the middle of 
autumn. As pointed out above, most of the 
taller or back border plants are late flowering, 
and the introduction of some of the taller 
Phloxes and Delphiniums will therefore be 
found advisable. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Waterside plants.— Besides those mentioned on p. 
354, might 1 add the following ?—Mimulus luteus, Inula 
Helenium, Impatiens fulva, Lysimachia.—J. E. К. 


Raising Gentiana acaulis from seed.—In 
the spring and early summer I tried to raise some plants 
of the above from seed. I sowed seed in boxes in cool 
greenhouse, in pots, and in the open, and although I pro- 
cured the seeds from different secdsmen could not get any 
togerminate. Can you tell me the reason? Any hints 
from you would greatly oblige.—J. P. Couns. 

[Gentian seed is best sown in boxes or “pans of very 
sandy soil, the rarer kinds taking from one to two years 
to grow, and in the seedling state progress is very slow. 
It would be far better for you to procure a few strong 
plants, as by division you will soon be able to raise a good 
Stock.] 

Gathering seeds.—Seeds should always 
be gathered from the finest flowers. .A dry 
day should be selected, and trays or cardboard 
boxes and labels should be placed ready. It 
follows that the work cannot be got through 
in one day, some seeds not being ripe, there- 
fore boxes should be kept haudy, so that each 
day during September some may be gathered. 
A sunny shelf in the greenhouse is а desirable 
place to put the boxes, and the work of sorting 
nnd cleaning the seed may be done at one's 
leisure. — WoobrASTWICK. 


Dahlia Gabriel.—I bought this this year. 
It has come a pure crimson self. It is, I think, 
undoubtedly true to name, as the foliage is the 
same, and the flowers are identical as to shape 
and colour, save that there is no white tip. Is 
this а common occurrence with this variety, 
and will it come the same every year? May 
later flowers be expected to come all right with 
white tips? I have noticed one or two florets 
that have been nearly white at tip. The 
flowers that have come out so far are from 
centre buds. I only saw the other day in your 
paper that the two centre buds should be taken 
out and the two side ones left. I have done 
this now.—G. Н. T. 


Columbines.—Two things in favour of 
Columbines (Aquilegias) that are not always 
recognised are their quaint, showy blossoms 
and the length of time they remain in bloom. 
Although this is not their season of flowering, 
I would call the attention of those who like 
them to the’ desirability of secing after them 
now, as the present is а good time to get seed- 
lings of this year into their quarters before the 
autumn has too far advanced. Plants raised 
from seed sown last May and pricked off will 
ere this have made nice sized pleats ready for 
their final shift, and if put in a border where a 
little rotted manure is dug in will doubtless 
flower well next summer. It is best, I think, 
to make a sowing of Aquilegias every year.— 
"Tow NSMAN. 

Fuchsias and Veronicas in the 
Open.—The letter of ‘‘Sarniensis,” page 348, 


would seem to imply that it is in Guernsey 
only that Fuchsias and Veronicas can be 
considered as hardy. Here, at the Lizard, 
Fuchsias are growing up the houses not only 
round the first-floor windows but absolutely on 
to the roofs. In the grounds of the Housel 
Bay Hotel there is a hedge of Fuchsias now in 
flower. (This is somewhat sheltered by an 
evergreen hedge behind it.) In the gardens 
Veronica hedges are common. At Landewed- 
nack the fronts of the picturesque cottages are 
covered to the top with Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums, now one mass of pink flowers.— 
E. Fixin. 

A weedy lawn.—Our croquet lawn is uneven and 
the Grass poor in quality, though free from the larger 
weeds. I propose to have the whole relaid next winter, 
and shall be glad to know what would be the best means 
of improving the quality of the Grass? The soil is sandy 
loam, and quite deficient in lime. Would it be advisable 
to put a dressing of lime or basic slag on the earth before 
returning the turf? A good many dogs run over the lawn 
and cause hare patches in places, and when the Grass 
grows again on these places it is very coarse. I suppose 
nothing short of keeping the dogs off will prevent this ?— 
E. A. W. H. . 

[The best thing you can do is to have the 
lawn thoroughly trenched in the autumn, 
incorporating as the work goes on some good 
rotten manure. Let the soil settle for a few 
weeks, and then make the ground firm and 
level, and relay with turf free from weeds. 
This, no doubt, you can get in your neigh- 
bourhood. It is of no use returning the present 
turf. Next April you can give a top-dressing 
of loamy soil, rotten dung, and wood-ashes, 
and sow over all some good Grass seed, not 
that from a hay-loft, which is generally full of 
weed seeds. Keep the dogs off, as they tear 
up the turf and cause a lot of damage. ] 


Snowflakes.—One of the purest of the 
spring blossoms is the Snowflake (Leucojum). 
They need no particular soil, and should be got 
in in September or October, the bulbs being 
planted 4 inches or 5 inches apart. L, vernum, 
the spring Snowflake, is charming when uscd 
for edgings or window-boxes, or with gentle 
forcing may be had in flower quite early in the 

ear. А good successor will be found in 
Tod carpaticum, the flowers being tipped 
with yellow. ‘The bulbs are inexpensive, and 
should be planted largely by those who believe 
in “ naturalising bulbs." —LraAnvnsr. 


Ox-eye Daisies.—Everybody knows the 
common Ox-eye Daisy that grows in the fields 
and that may be seen skirting the railway 
banks for miles. There are many who will 
agree with me when I say, though some may 
regard them as common, that their very sim- 
plieity makes them particularly attractive to 
all who desire pretty table decorations. Those 
most frequently met with in a garden are 
Chrysanthemum maximum and C. leucanthe- 
mum. І до not remember a season when they 
grew so quickly as the present, баргу after 
the rain tollowing the long period of drought. 
Some clumps in my garden that were divided 
last autumn will have to be split up again this 
year, as if left too long they become ungainly 
and take up most of the width of an ordinary 
border. Besides, if allowed to go very long 
without this attention, they are among the 
pants that quickly revert to the type, and a 
ew years of neglect sutlice to produce nothing 
but small flowers. Mere scraps of roots are 
not long in making decent sized clumps. 
Town gardeners should try them. —TowNsmay, 

Differences in Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, 
etc.—As there appears to be much variance amongst my 
gardening friends as to what is a Pink, a Picotee, and a 
Carnation, I shall take іс аз a favour if you will kindly 
explain the difference. From conversations I have had 
wip friends information on the point is much needed.— 

"INK. 

[Carnations proper, Picotees, and Cloves are 
really all Carnations, as they are of the species 
Dianthus caryophyllus. Growth and general 
treatment have to be the same. Pinks are of a 
distinct species, Dianthus plumarius, have 
diverse habits of growth and flowering, having 
dense, dwarf shoots, easily propagated by 
cuttings, and have smaller flowers on shorter 
stems, and usually richly perfumed. Pinks are 
far more perennial than Carnations are. Garden 
Pinks are chiefly of self colours, and many have 
serrated edges tothe petals, The florist’s Pink 

enerally has smooth petals and what are called 
Faved edgings, the petals generally having a 
white ground and well defined margins or 
edgings of some dark colour. Pinks usually 
bloom several weeks before Carnations. The 


hardier or border varieties do well in almost 
any position, but the florists’ varieties are much 
more tender, and need great care and atten- 
tion, Carnations are numerously divided, The 
florists’ sections, such as are grown by them for 
exhibition, include selfs of diverse hues, white, 
yellow, red, scarlet, crimson, purple, ete, 

laked, white grounds having flakes of red, 
rose, scarlet, crimson, purple, and other tints. 
Bizarres, also diverse, in which there are two 
colours in the flakes on а diverse-coloured 
ground. Also Fancies, made up of many strange 
and pretty combinations of colours. Also 
Picotees, the true old form of which is found in 
white ground petals, having either heavy or 
very fine edges of rose, red, crimson, ete, Also 
now many yellow grounds, with somewhat 
splashed or flaked markings of diverse hues, 
Picotees generally have a less robust habit than 
have Carnations. Cloves are so named becaose 
of rich perfume, such as is found in the (ld 
Clove Carnation, the sweetest of all. Most 
border or self-coloured Carnations are, or should 
be, swect-scented. ] 


Phloxes.—The welcome rains we had in 
August were the salvation of the Phloxes, Fur 
weeks previously the trouble of watering was 

reat, and, where no mulching of rotted manure 
fad been given the clumps, the labour wis 
even more во, as thirsty subjects like these felt 
the long drought most acutely. The rain 
saved them, and I do not remember a season 
when they have been more beautiful. In the 
autumn-blooming section we have so many fine 
kinds that it is difficult to make a selection, 
One point as regards their culture should not 
be lost sight of. I refer to the desirability oí 
well manured soil. Too often one finds them 
placed near a shrubbery, the ground being 
robbed of nourishment owing to the near 
presence of roots. There are few things in the 
autumn that are so varied or so rich in colour 
as Phloxes, but they resent anything like 
starving at the roots, so that it is futile w 
expect them to be a success in a poor soil. | 
have been much struck at the difference in the 
quality of blooms from plants that receiveds 
mulch early in the season and those which had 
no such treatment. Small clumps are to be 
preferred in a border, as, taking up less room, 
they do not usurp other things, and from small 
clumps the flowers are finest. —DERBY. 


Rough banks—how they may be 
improved.—The rough banks ut some of our 
railway stations are object lessons showing 
what may be done towards bringing about s 
transformation, not a few of them having at ove 
time been simply heaps of °“ ballast,” but by 
energy and determination on the part of those 
interested in flowers, soil has replaced toa large 
extent the *' tippiogs," and now one may see st 
many a roadside station gardens that are beauty 
spots, and often, too, in districts that cannot 
lay claim to natural beauty. What can le 
done when the circumstances are во discouri- 
ing may be accomplished with even greater 
success in a garden, and in places I have 
visited during the past summer, although nx 
one of the best for it, I have noticed whereonce 
the rough banks on the entrance to a garden 
were left uncultivated many interesting things 
are grown. In one place, at the bottom of the 
garden, a tall, dry bank had been planted with 
Foxgloves that at the tims of my visit were 11 
full bloom, and in other places l not 
the Canterbury Bells, Marigold, Periwinkle, 
and St. John's Wort were making a brave 
show. I fear that many people who have thee 
banks and gardens on the slope are discourage” 
especially after the experience of a dry summe 
but I would ask all such to think of one olf 
thing that seldom fails- -I mean the Wallilowet 
—and this autumn, when much planting $ 
being done, this should not be forgotten. One 
of the best shows of Wallflowers I saw list 
spring was on an embankment close to û 
railway cutting, where the compost vid 
largely made up of gravel and what soil cou 
be got.—F. W. D. 


Anthemises.—The past summer has not 
been an ideal one for Anthemises, the ry 
weather preventing the proper developmet 
of the blossoms. I have several clamps of А. 
tinctoria, which usually yield а quantity 0 
yellow blooms in early autumn, but this уен 
consequent on the drought probably, ^ 
blossoms are poor and few. A. macedonica 
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n dwarf-growing sort, with glaucous foliage, | be disfigured by mud spots—as may be the 


that blooms earlier than tinctoria, the Daisy- 
like blossoms being white with yellow centres. 
A. Biebersteini commences to bloom in early 
summer, has narrow white foliage, and is dwarf 
in habit, A. Aizoon is dwarfer still, also bears 
white lowers and makes a good plant for the 
rock garden. All the Anthemfées like a loamy 
wil with which grit has been mixed, — 
“EAHURST. 





GALEGA HARTLANDI. 


‘us above is one of a small group of hardy 
xrennials, popularly known as Goat’s-Rue. 
it the recent show of the Royal Horticultural 
ociety, held at Holland House, some fine 
unches of the plant were noted in more than 
ne collection. The flowers, however, so greatly 
ssembled some of the seedling forms of С. otti- 
nalis, having a bicolor tendency, that опе may 
epardonéd for not regarding it as distinct. 
; is in the spring-time, how- 
rer, and somewhat prior to the 
ning of the blossoms, that the 
ore distinctive leaf variegation 
меп to advantage. In the 
xder, therefore, the plant is 
tmetive so soon as growth 
gins, the variegation disap- 
ering as the flowering stage is 
ached. The flowers are pale 
ue and white. Like other 
nds, the above-named, of which 
capital illustration is given, is 
t merely free-flowering; it is 
х profuse, and one of the most 
corative of perennial border 
ants, either in the cut state or 
the border. Of С. officinalis 
ere are several forms, and we 
ted with pleasure, in Messrs. 
libran’s nursery, at Altrin- 
am, recently, two very compact 
1 dwarf-growing forms that 
d been selected. A large mass 
each colour—blue and white— 
is in full flower, and little 
xe than 2 feet high. Obvi- 
sly, these were but dwarf forms 
б. orientalis. The old white- 
wered kind is excellent in every 
Y. A bolder-growing kind is 
orientalis, [6 is Trom the 
Casus, and may be distin- 
ished by the more creeping 
ots and the flexuose stems. The 
tty pea-shaped flowers are pro- 
wed in terminal and axillary 
cemes, and, with the growth 
‘uming a sharp angle, the 
ikelets issue from every leaf 
il at 3 inches or so apart. In 
їз way a good effect is pro- 
ced, with a continuous flower- 
g also. It is easily raised from 
eds or increased `b division, 
‘erably in early spring. When 
viding the plants, the clumps 
ould be rent asunder rather 
an cut with a knife, as, owing 
the cross-rooting and often 
iled character of the larger 
ots, much loss is likely to ensue. 
E 








The double white Meadow Saffron 
olchicum autumnale album plenum).— While 
ore are he who object to the general colour 
‘eof a number of the Meadow топы, there 
‘few who do not appreciate the worth of the 
uble white form of the common Colchicum 
"mnale, It is practically what may be 
led an ivory-white, though after the blooms 
‚е been open for some time and exposed to 
1 weather, a slight flesh-tinge may be appar- 
on the flowers. То see it to advantage 
' double white Meadow Saffron should be 
nin a clump, for one or two bulbs do not 
Wit at its best. Unfortunately, it is a little 
ensive to purchase as compared with the 
gle white variety. It is, however, vastly 
«пог, and it is also less of a sufferer from 
' storms of autumn than the somewhat 
gile single form. It is more sturdy in the 
%, and, even if blown over, will keep a con- 
erable time in good condition. Asa flower 
planting in Grass where its blooms will not 


case in the border, unless carpeted by a Mossy 
Saxifrage or other dwarf plant—the double 
white Meadow Saffron deserves some attention, 
and good clumps in such a situation would be 
very handsome. It increases with moderate 
freedom, and if planted in good soil, about 
3 inches deep, will give much satisfaction, — 
S. ARNOTT, Carsethora-by- Dumfries, N. В. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


FRANCOA RAMOSA. 


IN 1900 M, Férard presented seeds of. Francoa 
ramosa to the garden school at Soissons. 
Sown in frames in April of the same year, and 
afterwards pricked out into pans, the plants 
under such conditions proved hardy in the open 
and suffered in no way from the winter of 1902— 











1903. 'The Francoas belong to the Saxifrage 
family, and consist ot three species, all natives 


Galega Hartlandi in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


“of Chili. They are fond of shade and of a soil 
that is cool and as nearly as possible resembles 
[своп Francoa ramosa is known by its 
arge, reshaped leaves, thick and hairy 
underneath, and with stout and fleshy petioles, 
The leaves form large rosettes, from which 
spring the elegant and extremely light flower- 
stalks. А flower-stalk of one of these plants at 
Soissons grew as high last year as nearly 6 feet. 
It was planted under some fine Lime-trees, 
along with Fuchsias and other shade-loving 
plants. The inflorescences have few flowers ; 
they are in the form of slender terminal 
lateral spikes, the whole constituting a cluster 
of considerable length, with branches at some 
distance apart. The terminal spikes are 
naturally the first to flower. They bear a 
greater or less number of flowers of elegant 
shape, of fair size, composed of four divisions, 
in colour white, with a faint rosy tinge, and 
marked with two small reddish l'nes close to 
the middle of the petals. It can be grown 


either as a pot or an open-air plant, but in pots 
the flower-clusters are always much less slender. 
Grown as a hardy plant, the trcatment of 
Francoa ramosa in our southern regions appears 
to me as follows: Put the tufts into cold-frames 
during the winter, and at the beginning of April 
plant out in shady but airy situations. 
Cu. GRospEMANGE ( Revue IHorticole ). 


FEEDING PRIMULAS. 


THosE who in the spring raised Primulas for 
winter blooming will now have plants in 5-inch 
pots ready to be removed from the cold-frames 
to the greenhouse. They are some of the best 
things an amateur can take in hand, inasmuch 
as they do not need overmuch attention, a 
temperate. house suiting them, and, as a rule, 
they enjoy immunity from insect pests if kept 
in good health. One point to which new 
growers, at any rate, do not pay sufficient 
attention is to shade them from bright sun 
when they are in the house. ‘They like to be 
kept on a shelf near the glass, but not left in 
that position during the spells of hot weather 
we often get in September, and I would warn 
the grower against neglect in this direction. 
Nothing is worse than to see plants weak and 
debilitated at this time of the year. Healthy 
Primulas may be assisted now by affording 
stimulants. These must not be given strong, 
neither must they take the place of the ordi- 
nary watering.  Primulas enjoy plenty of 
moisture when in a growing state, and rain 
water should be given before any stimulant is 
supplied. A good stimulant may be had by 
placing sheep droppings in a tub of water, and 
giving the plants weak applications of this, or 
some of the fertilisers advertised may be used 
with much success. One should not overlook 
the value of soot, particularly in helping the 
foliage and in keeping the plants in a healthy 
state. It adds tone to them, and, if the soot is 
placed in а bag in the water tub, much good 
may result. Never attempt to use fresh soot, 
аз this is very liable to burn the roots. 
WoopnBasTWICK, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Spirseas—potting the clumps.— To 


have Spirwas in bloom early in spring, it is 
necessary to pot the clumps in good time in 
the autumn. They should be potted in any 
light soil, and not given too much root room. 
After this they should be well watered and then 
placed in a cold-frame, covering with ashes, so 
that the roots will have a chance to form. 1% 
is no use bringing them into heat until they 
have had several months in a frame, then there 
is no fear as to the result when placed in heat. 
Spirwas enjoy vopious supplies of water, and 
when growing freely, especially when being 
forced in heat, it is scarcely possible to give 
them too much, with occasional doses of liquid- 
manure. Now is the time to see after the 
clumps, and if the finest are wanted, it is 
advisable not to defer too long purchasing 
them.—Lkanvnsr. 


Brugmansias (Daturas).—Showy foliage 
plants, with still showier flowers, are the Brug- 
mansias, and specially adapted for conservatoiy 
decoration. In parts of Cornwall they grow 
out-of-doors and make fine specimens in a few 
years, their beautiful trumpet-shaped blos- 
soms being very striking. Grown in a house 
they should be given a good compost—loam, 
leaf-soil, and | drainage should not 
be neglected. They are most effective in 
conservatories where there is space tə show 
them to advantage. Brugmansias may be 
increased by cuttings of new wood taken with 
a portion of the old. They may be also raised 
from seed sown in heat in spring.— Tow NswAN., 


Freesias.—Of bulbous roots producing 
fragrant blossoms, Freesias rank amongst tho 
best, and those who have small greenhouses 
should not fail even at this distant date to 
secure some. Those who have their last year’s 
stock of bulbs should lose no time in gettin 
them into pots. Five-inch pots are handy, an 
arelarge enough for them. Be sure to select 
bulbs of one size for thesame pot. An absence 
of uniformity means that when blooming time 
comes one-half of the bulbs will bloom at a later 
date. Do not rush them into heat as soon as 
they are potted, as to do so would simply ruin 
them; but keep them cool, placing them in 
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cold-frames, and covering them with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre until sharp frost sets in, when they 
may be removed to a shelf in the greenhouse. 
Sturdy growth should be encouraged, and, if 
this is done, they will need little in the way of 
support; but thin twigs put in the pot will 
prevent them swaying about. Soil for Freesias 
should be light loam, with an equal quantity of 
leaf-mould, some decayed cow-dung, some sand, 
and, what is very helpful to them, some leaves 
placed over the crocks in the pots, which 
should be quite clean before they are used. 
When growing freely in spring give them а 
little artificial manure. — WooDRASTWICK, 


ROSE AGLAIA ON A PERGOLA. 


THE illustration shows a photograph of a 
Rose Aglaia on pergola which—owing to advice 
given to me in your valuable paper last 
autumn—has bloomed in this splendid wa 

this year. The advice was: “Thin out all 
weak wood, and lay in the strong and vigorous 
growth, spreading it out as much as you can, 
so as to let the air and sun get to it.” І hope 
you may think the photograph I send worthy 
of reproduction, as I am sure others would be 





which the recent heat has developed. It is in 
all respects a counterpart of that fine Rose G. 
Nabonnand in everything save colour. I can 
confidently recommend Реасе as a variety 
worth planting extensively. Of course, autumn 
is the time to see these beautiful large-petalled, 
semi-double Roses. Where can we produce 
such floral beauty as in a bunch of G. Nabon- 
nand, Peace, Yvonne Gravier, Mme. Berkeley, 
or Enchantress in the cool September days ? 
A glorious bed could be formed of these five 
varieties, planting them in sufficient quantity 
that each may be well represented. A circular 
bed planted in triangular portions, cart-wheel 
fashion, would perhaps be as good a plan as 
any of disposing of the various kinds, for they 
all are of similar habit of growth. А short 
standard of Enchantress for the centre would 
make a good finish to the bed.—Rosa. 

A beautiful hedge Rose. — The 
fine Rose Soleil d'Or, the result of a cross 
between two widely differing Roses — viz., 
Persian Yellow Brier and the Hybrid Per- 
petual Antoine Ducher—has somehow been 
disappointing to those who have grown it. I 
think we have not yet found a proper use for 
the variety. It occurred to me that if grown 
as а hedge plant, where the erect growths may 


be left their entire length, the blossoms appear | 





GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory. — Reduce all shading 
now ; in fact, shading may soon be removed 
altogether, especially if there comes a change 
in the weather. At present we are in the 
midst of what is termed the Indian summer, 
and the sun is bright and warm. The house 
intended for hurdwooded plants must be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the stages scrubbed 
with soap and water. Azaleas, Heaths, and 
what are termed New Holland plants will bə 
safer indoors when the autumn rains and gales 
set in. Frost also may visit some districts 
soon now, and we must be prepared. All 
plants which have been planted outside to 
make growth should be lifted and kept tı 
reasonably-sized pots, but there should not tx 
too much reduction or the check will be too 
severe. A good deal may be done in cool- 
houses with such plants as Pinks, Forget-me. 
nots, Canterbury Bells, and the best kinds o 
Michaelmas Daisies or Starworts. Some of the 
newer kinds of moderate growth are useful in 
vots, especially where much indoor decoration 
as to bê. dons. They will save better and 
more valuable plants. The cut down Pelargo. 
niums will now have made some growth, ani 
should be shaken out, the long shoots shortened 











Rose Aglaia on pergola at Nutwood, Grange-over-Sands. From a photograph by S. L. Hamilton. 


giad to see the success of the information. 
The Rose had not bloomed for two years. 
A. M. WAKEFIELD. 
Nutwood, Grange-over-Sanda, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose leaves injured.—Will you let me know what 
has attacked the Rose leaf I have sent, and does it injure 
the plant ?—E, В. T. 

[The leaf you sent has evidently been attacked by some 
fungoid disease, Gather the leaves up after they fall and 
burn them. In the spring, if you see any signs of the 
same disease, spray with Bordeaux-mixture.] 


Climbing Roses for circular beds.—I am 
thinking of planting some Roses in circular or square 
beds, each 16 feet across. I want them to run over some 
low arches ; height at centre would be, say, about 5 feet, 
all four to meet in the centre. Will you kindly give me 
the names of some “half climbers” or others suitable? I 
think of planting 12 in three beds, I prefer Hybrid Teas. 
The aspect is sunny.—E. C 


[The following varieties are all excellent. 
They would blossom freely and produce a 
charming effect: Gruss an Teplitz, Francois 
Crousse, Lady Waterlow, England's Glory, 
Climbing Bello Siebrecht, Longworth Rambler, 
Aimée Vibert, Alister Stella Gray, W. A. 
Richardson, Mme. Charles Monnier, Mons. 
Desir, and Gustave Regis. | 


A good new garden Rose.—When it 
was known that the very beautiful new Rose 
Peace was a sport of G. Nabonnand, those who 
are on the alert for new decorative Roses were 
not slow to see the merits of the variety. It 
has justified the high opinions which were 
expressed upon its introduction. The colour is 
lemon-white, with a suspicion of pink shading 


; right up such shoots, and are, strange to say, 





more beautiful and of a better colour than 
when the Rose is pruned and highly culti- 
vated. I would, therefore, recommend this 
Rose as а hedge plant. Plant in single rows 
about 1 foot 6 inches apart in well trenched 


soil, and allow the plants to remain unpruned | 


the first year, save just shortening the tips а 
little. The next year cut hard back all 


growths excepting one, this one being cut | 


back the following year. Two-year-old growths 


will produce blossom right up the shoot if not | 
crowded, so that if planted as a hedge this fact 


must be borne in mind. The wonderful colour, 
reddish-gold and Nasturtium - red, suffused 
with golden-yellow, is perfectly distinct from 
that of any other Rose in existence. Just now 
I have the second crop of blossom appearin, 
upon half-standard plants. When disbudde 
freely the blossoms come very fine upon these 
half-standards, and it would not be a bad plan 
to intersperse a few such plants in the hedge, 
should it be decided to make one. A free 
growth should be encouraged, then I am per- 
suaded the Rose will please. —Rosa. 





“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containin 
and bound in white vellum and 
price 21s. ; post paid, 22s. 

Covers for binding the nine 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 48. 


the nine parts for 1903, 
buckram, is now ready, 


parte for 1903 are also 
4d. 





a little, and repotted into clean pots of the 
same or smaller size. Good loam, very slightly 
enriched with leaf-mould and bone-meal, vill 
be suitable ; something better may be give 
when shifted to the flowering pots. Pot very 
firmly. They may do in a cold.pit for з, 
time, but must be housed before frost comes 
Be very careful with the water. This will, in 
fact, be necessary with all recently-potte! 
plants now. If the soil is soured by over 
watering now, the plants will do no credit tè 
anybody. A few well-grown plants of Cam- 
panula pyramidalis will be useful in the 
conservatory now, and will last some timè 
Both the blue and white varieties may bè 
grown. I have had both blue and white 
plants from the same packet of seeds, so if one 
colour only is wanted, the propagation must - 
take place through offsets or by cutting up old 
plants. Belladonna Lilies are useful and easily 
rown. ‘This is the usual season for repotting. 
The Scarborough Lilies are now throwing uP - 
flower-spikes, and should be taken indoors. 
Stove.—Poinsettias, Euphorbias, and other - 
stove plants which have been specially grown 
for winter flowering will now want a little 
warmth, but 60 degs. need not be exceeded. - 
Where possible, the stove should have 4 
division across the centre, so that one part 
might be kept a little warmer than the other. 
Many stove plants will do in а night tempers | 
ture of 55 degs., whilst others would do better 
in more heat. Crotons, coloured Dracenas, 
Eucharis Lilies, Gardenias, Ixoras Pat 
cratiums are among those which are not happy 
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cleared off early. Put in cuttings of a number 
of variegated Kuonymuses and Golden Privets 
in frame in shady position. Pricked off late- 
sown Cinerarias and Primulas in boxes. 
Planted out Lettuces and Endives on south 
border. Earthed up Leeks and Celery. This 
work is only done when growth is dry. 

September 20th, —Pricked off seedling Pansies 
and Violas, and put in cuttings of named sorts 
in prepared bed in shady border. Lifted 
Violets, and planted in frames for winter 
flowering. Lights will be left off for some 
time, and the frames freely ventilated always. 
A few strong plants with well developed 
crowns have been potted for flowering indoors. 

September 21st.—Lettuces and Endives are 
tied up in succession. Cauliflowers are pro- 
tected by leaves broken over the hearts. 
Autumn Giant is very fine, and the dry 
weather does not affect it. I find planting 
closer than usual reduces the size of the 
hearts, and these small white hearts, cut when 
young, are more appreciated than the large 
ones. Pruned Roses in pots for forcing, and 
top dressed with good loam and manure. 

September 22nd.—Sowed seeds of Polyanthus 
and Primulas in boxes. We havea good strain 
of these, and save our own seeds, which are 
sown as soon as ripe or during early autumn. 
We have good masses of white, yellow, and 
crimson Antirrhinums, seeds from which have 
been saved and just sown for spring planting. 
Old plants sometimes die in winter, but wo 
never lose these young plants, but the seedlings 
are grown in rather poor soil. 

September 23rd. — Early Apples and Pears are 
being gathered and placed in cool rooms. One 
of the est Apples now is Duchess of Olden- 
burg. It may be either cooked or eaten raw. 
It is a handsome Apple, and the tree is healthy 
and bears freely. Prepared new beds for 
Hybrid Tea Roses. The ground has been 
thoroughly broken up 3 feet deep and well 
manured, and will be forked over and 
thoroughly blended before planting. Moved 
Azaleas indoors. 

September 24th—Hardwooded plants have 
been housed. The lights will be left off night 
and day so long as it is safe to do so. Tree- 
Carnations and Zonal Pelargoniums have been 
placed in a light span-roofed house where 
warmth can be given when necessary. More 
bulbs have been potted for early flowering, and 
Tulips have been planted thickly in boxes. 
They will be covered with straw till well 
rooted, and then brought on under stage in 
warm-house. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A gardeners notice.—Eight months ago my 
present employer engaged me as head gardener, at a 
weekly wage, with a house found rent free. He has now 
given me a week's notice to leave. Is this good, or am I 
entitled to a month's notice ?— H. C. 

[Upon the facts stated, I think you are 
entitled to a month's notice, and that if you 
are compelled to leave on a week's notice, I 
think you can recover three weeks’ wages. 
But the point is somewhat doubtful It 
almost seems, from the number of questions 
put on the subject, that when a gardener is 
engaged by an employer, neither party ever 
thinks it necessary to make any stipulation as 
to what notice shall be given to determine the 
service; and when either of the parties does 
desire to put an end to it, he gives such notice 
as is most convenient to himself, and the party 
receiving the notice invariably tries to repu- 
diate it if it does not meet his own convenience, 
—K. C. T.] 


beds, and the cuttings rooted after the plants 
in pots are cut down in January or February 
will be early enough. Where there is room 
under glass, a few plants of Raspail Improved 
against a wall indoors will pay for their keep 
in cuttings alone. Among early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Mme. Desgranges still holds 
its own, and is now very effective in the borders. 
Other kinds are now coming into flower, and 
will be benefited by liquid-manure. A garden 
without Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
Daisies is always lacking in colour and fresh- 
ness in autumn. The Japanese Anemones are 
now very effective. For a dry season there are 
no better plants than the Antirrhinums, which 
may be sown now for next season's blooming. 
Those who want masses of colour should grow 
self colours, which come true from seeds. I 
suppose ever. body plants Roses, but very often 
the plants fail through the sites not being 
properly prepared, and those who have made 
up their minds may trench and prepare the 
sites now or during early autumn. The more 
the soil is stirred about and intermixed the 
better the plants will thrive, and the manure 
should not be spared, but should be mixed in 
the soil, not placed round the roots. 


Fruit garden.—Apples on espaliers or 
cordons are doing remarkably well this season, 
and the fruits are colouring up well. Those 
who have omitted to mulch the trees on dwarf- 
ing stocks will repent it, especially in the case 
of Pears on the Quince. ithout moisture in 
the soil the fruits are hard and gritty, and very 
often the foliage loses colour, and the fruits 
will not attain to their natural size. The 
Jargonelle Pear is doing well as a standard in 
many places ; trees ten years planted are bearing 
heavy crops. ‘Those who send fruit to market 
should rade and pack carefully. Small or 
deformed growths should not be mixed with 
the best samples. Heavily laden trees of late 
kinds of Apples and Pears should be helped 
with something that acts quickly sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda will useful. It 
is best applied in water, at the rate of 1 oz. 
to the gallon. Cheaper stuffs, such as soap- 
suds and house-slops, may also be used. The 
earth is the best deodoriser. Опе cause of 
blindness in Strawberries is planting in loose 
soil; therefore, make the ground firm before 
planting, and get the planting finished as soon 
as possible, and by setting out well rooted, 
strong plants obtain a cropof fine fruit next year. 
Nail in the leading shoots of wall-trees. Young 
trees must have attention whilst the shoots are 
pliable, and then they will retain their position 
and shape. Finish summer pruning. 
Vegetable garden.—Make up Mush- 
room-beds indoors and also outside. Several 
beds may be made up now. Be careful in 
selecting the manure, which should be reason- 
ably fresh, not having exhausted itself by over- 
heating. Fermentation is necessary, but when 
the manure gets warm turn it over and inter- 
mix. If too much dried it becomes lifeless, 
and the spawn will not run in it. The manure 
should be obtained from a stable where the 
horses have hard food; the manure from a 
horse having physic and bran mashes should 
be kept separate and not mixed with the 
manure intended for Mushrooms. This means 
having some control over the stables, and is 
sometimes difficult to arrange. Many failures 
occur from neglect in this matter. Cabbages 
for spring may be planted out as soon as the 
plants are large enough. For very eurly use 
lant a few of an early kind on the south 
rder. These, as the ground in such a posi- 
tion is valuable, should be planted close; the 
rows may be 13 inches apart and the plants 
1 foot apart in the rows. Аз soon as the 
Cabbages are cut the stems will be pulled and 
the land cropped immediately with French 
Beans or some other crop that delights in sun- 
shine. There is yet time to sow Spinach for 
spring use. Do not sow in recently dug 
ground ; at the same time the land must be in 
good condition. Spinach may follow second 
early Potatoes. E. Новрлү. 


THE COMING WHHE’S WORK, 


іп a low temperature. Phrynium variegatum 
isa distinct plant, and has some decorative 
value in a small pot, but soon loses tone in a 
low temperature. This and many other stove 
lants will do in a conservatory in summer, 
but when the temperature falls in September 
they soon go wrong if not taken back to the 
stove. If we want stove climbers well 
flowered, they must be trained in a light 
position during growth, so that the wood may 
ripen, The best flowered Allamandas I have 
ever had were in good sized pots on the front 
stage over the hot-water pipes, and trained up 
under, but rather near, the glass. In the win- 
ter plants never get too much light; even 
Ferns and Palms want light if they are to be 
useful. 
Pruning early Vines. -Soft, spongy 
wood takes a good deal of ripening ; in fact, it 
never does ripen well, and no amount of fire- 
heat will ripen it properly. What Vines in 
this condition want is root-lifting and better 
drainage. When the wood is hard and brown 
and the Jeaves falling naturally it is time to 
prune. The Black Bamburgh, Muscats, in- 
cluding Maddresfield Court, may be cut pretty 
hard back, as there will always be plenty of 
bunches show, and bunches of moderate size 
with large berries are the most useful for home 
ise, and one, or at the most two, eyes or buds 
will do for these. Foster’s Seedling may also 
pruned rather close. Alicante, too, is a free 
rer, and in dealing with other kinds, espe- 
ially when first taking possession; it is as well 
look out for a plump bud, though when it is 
ecessary to adopt this course it will be time 

look to the roots, and try to draw them 
earer the surface. Something may be done to 
eep Vines healthy and vigorous by training 
p young rods from time totime. This system 
some hands answers well both under glass 
d also outside, and it can be carried out 
ithout making any sacrifice of crops. 


Peaches under glass. — Peaches do 
st in firm soil, and when planted in new 
tders of loose soil young trees are apt to 
row very strong and make gross wood, which 
s dificult to ripen, and cutting back is not a 
*medy for grossness.  Rootlifting can be 
tried out ав soon as the leaves show signs of 
ipeness, without waiting for them to fall, and 
t should be done in such a way as to give 
ficient check without lowering the vitality 
f the tree over-much. A trench opened alon 
he front of the border, cutting the roots whic 
ve a downward tendency, and lifting the 
points upwards will generally suffice, especi- 
Шу if some old plaster or mortar is worked in 
then filling up the border. What is called 
ihe extension system is simply training in all 
he young wood for which there is room, 
Jacing the shoots far enough apart to give 
wom for the foliage to develop properly. 
When a young tree settles down to work and 
aries а full crop of fruit there will be no 
turther difficulty. 

Winter Cucumbers.—In house filled 
iow with strong, healthy plants, Cucumbers 
"ill be had in October, and good fruits 
will be produced till the new year comes, 
уг later, if the plants are not over-cropped. 
There must be a comfortable bottom-heat 
of 75 degs. or 80 degs., and the top 
heat at night need not exceed 65 degs., 
with a little ventilation when the thermometer 
runs up to 75 degs. to 80 degs. Moisture can 

supplied to the atmosphere by frequently 
dam д patha, All water given to the plants 
should of the same temperature as the 

ouse, The soil should not too light. I 

ve grown them in peat, but nothing beats 
good old turf free from wireworms. The 
plants bear better and last longer in it. 

Window gardening.—The plants want 
all the light tbey can have now. Even Ferns 
and Palms will bear a little sunshine now. 

water will be required. Plants may be 
allowed to get dry before water is given, but 
in enough should be given to moisten all the 




















Treatment of lizard (A Regular 
Reader ).—Y our lizard would live in a box with 
a glass cover, as you suggest, or you could 
have a glass front to the box, which would 
enable you the better to observe the actions of 
the little reptile. If you make a few holes in 
the sides near the top for ventilation, the glass 
might then be made to fit more closely. 
Provide a couple of inches of sand on the 
bottom, and also a little heap of dry Moss for 
it to take refuge in, for although lizards delight 
to bask in the sun, they like to have some safe 
retreat into which to dart upon the slightest 
alarm. Lizards feed on insects, and you might 
supply your pet with dried flies, which are to 
be obtained in packets at most bird-seed shops, 
—8. 8. G. 


Outdoor garden.— Geranium cuttings 
ate rather scarce this season in many places in 
consequence of the drought, but if there is any 
.shciency some of the old plants can be potted 
th October, or before frost cuts them. Where 
an 18 warmth, spring-struck plants do very 

ll. Raspail Improved makes very bright 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
September 19th.—Planted out Cabbages for 
spring cutting. A few of Ellam’s Early ona 
south border, planted thickly, will be cut and 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 


GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
. rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Ровывнкв. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper, When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three ies should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents si bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 


naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
$n different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
вете correspondents single specimens of fruits for 


naming, these in many cases being unripe and other. 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fungus (С. E. L.).—The fungus is Doprinü uidi, 
It belongs to the edible series, and should he cooked when 
fully grown and just as the gills are changing to rose 
colour. It із considered to be too old when in the black 
state.—W. G. S. 

The Musk Mallow (Malva moschata) (W. Barrett). 
—This is a branching bush, with stems about ? feet high, 
and many flowers, each 1 inch to 1} inches in diameter. It 
is a hardy perennial, will grow in almost any soil, and is 
useful for cutting. The plant is too coarse to attempt 
doing anything with it in pots. 

Brugmansia growing (Amateur).—Unless you 
have a greenhouse in which to keep this during the 
winter you will not be able to grow it, as before it flowers 
it must attain size, and this cannot be done in a window, 
asit will get far too large. You cannot expect it to do 
any good in your district, which is too far north for it to 
succeed even during the summer in the open air. 

Wireworms (ÉEaling).—No insecticide is of much 
use for destroying these, and trapping is the only way of 
getting rid of them. Slices of Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, 
or Rape cake buried about an inch below the surface 
make good traps. Exch should have a small skewer stuck 
into it to show its position, These traps should he ex- 
amined every morning. 

Thrips on Clianthus (L. A. Guthrie).—Your 
Clianthus has been attacked by thrips, which is very 
partial to this. Syringe or spray the plant with paraffin- 
emulsion, Quassia extract, and soft-soap or Tobacco- 
water. А dry atmosphere is favourable to the increase of 
thrips, hence the need for syringing frequently any plant 
liable to its attacks, 

A weedy lawn (F. Jefvri’s).—The weed you send 
specimen of is the Creeping Bugle (Ajuga reptans). You 
cin dig it out with an old knife ; but as this would take a 
lot of time, and if it is all over the lawn, the best thing 
would be to have the lawn dug up, clearing the weed out 
as you go, and relay with fresh turf about October, or 
wait until April and sow down with the best Grass seed. 


Keeping Begonias (C. V.).—Lift your Begonias 
when the first frost has hurt them, lay them on the shelf 
in your unheated greenhouse, and when the growths have 
a'l fallen off clean the bulbs and lay them in dry sand or 
Cocox-fibre in a box, placing them in some place where no 
frost can reach them, such as a spare room in the house or 
a cellar. We keep them laid in Cocoa-fibre in a spare 
room. 

Romneya Coulteri (Г. G. Barnaby).—This is quite 
hirdy in warm loamy soils; but if you did not prepare a 

lace for it in your clayey soil, we fear it will succumb. 

he best, winter protection for it is a mulch over the roots 
of some light, porous material, such as Pine needles, if to 
be had, and rough Cocoa-nut-fibre. A mat may be placed 
round the branches during hard weather, but should be 
removed as soon as open weather comes (See p. 375.) 


Wintering Zonal Pelargoniums (А. В. C.). 
— Lift them before any frost has touched them, pot them 
in a sindy compost, only trimming them uP very lightly. 
Trim the roots up also. Keep them іп a light room. A 
dark cupboard is of no use, as the plants must have plenty 
of light. You should have no difficulty in keeping them 
in a room free from frost. Lift them soon, and so allow 
the roots to get a hold of the fresh soil before the dull 
days аге with us. Keep fairly dry during the winter. 

Roses for four beds (G. E. E.).—As the beds you 
propose replanting will only contain 12 plants, we think it 
would be best to keep to one variety for each. Takin: 
into consideration that the position is exposed, you coul 
not do better than plant Mme. Ravary and Mme. Eugene 
Bouillet in the two beds requiring orange or apricot 
shades, and G. Nabonnand and Peace in the two requiring 
pale pink and creamy-white. Perhaps you could find 
space for a plant or two of each of the other kinds men- 
tioned in the article you allude to. They are all lovely 
Roses, and you would then see for yourself whether they 
would suit your requirements for any future beds you 
may be making. 

Rose Crimson Rambler with mildewed 
growths (B., Chetwode Priory).—Much of the mildew 
that abounds upon this Rose this year is attributable to 
the soft growth of last season. It is always best to re- 
move superfluous oid growths from these Rambler Roses 
early in August, then there is a season of ripening avail- 
able for the remaining shoots and branches. Shade, no 
doubt, is also a contributive cause. It would be a good 
plan to let in some more sunshine into the wood if 

possible. The variety Marquise de Salisbury has been 
very badly affected with mildew this year, so much so 
"that it is a question whether it should not be superseded 
by such as Princess de Sagan or Cramoisie-Superieure. 


These two are of glorious colour, and if well cultivated 
will attain to good-sized bushes. 


Tropzolum tricolor (Mrs. James).—This is the 
name of the plant you inquire about. It is one of the 
prettiest of the Tropa olums, and for balloons, trellises, or 
a potful of Birch twigs it makes an excellent covering. 
The tubers, not unlike a Potato, should be potted in 
November in rich soil, and in well-drained pots. Water 
freely while growth continues, and keep the plants in a 
good light, but shade from hot sun will prolong the beauty 
of the flowers. About midsummer the leaves will begin 
to fade, and water must be given more sparingly until the 
plants go to rest, in which condition they may remain 
until potting time comes round again. The tubers may 
be wintered in a corner of the greenhouse, where they 
only require to be kept from getting dust-dry. 


Montbretias (Forest). — Montbretias will flower 
abundantly if not too crowded, but in good soil their 
increase is so rapid that in a few years a solid mat of 
corms is formed. If permitted to get into this state the 
flower-scapes will be few and far between. Аз soon as the 
plants give evidence of becoming crowded they should be 
lifted and replanted, the corms being placed 2 inches 
apart. Immediately the flower-spikes have shed their 
blossoms is the best time for lifting, as the corms then 
throw out roots before the winter sets in. The foliage 
should not be removed in replanting, but allowed to 
wither naturally. Montbretias succeed well in a light 
porous soil, but are impatient of stagnant moisture at the 
roots in a heavy, retentive staple, 


FRUIT. 


Pears cracking (J. W. Hardy and J. Н. Wrigley). 
—From the specimen sent we should say that the roots 
have gone down into a cold, badly drained subsoil, and 
are unable to find proper food. Lift the tree carefully in 
the autumn, and if you find that the soil is wet and 
heavy below, add some brickbats or such-like drainage, 
then replant, adding at the same time some fresh loam, 
and mulch the tree well with rotten manure, 


Pear-tree slug (Aaren).— The leaves you send have 
been attacked by the Pear slug, the chrysalides of which 
winter in the soil. Remove from 3 inches to 4 inches of 
the soil over the roots in the autumn, bury elsewhere or 
burn, and replace with fresh. If the slug appears next 
summer, dust the trees freely in the evening with freshly 
slacked lime, giving a second dusting two or three even- 
ings afterwards. After a few days syringe with clean 
water to cleanse the trees. You should also, when the 
leaves have fallen, dress with the caustic solution 80 use- 
ful for cleansing the trees of Moss, insects. etc. 


Spotted Apples (H. D. W.).—The spotting on the 
fruit is caused by a fungus brought about, no doubt, by 
the roots getting into a cold subsoil, which cannot supply 
proper food. You should open a trench round the tree, 
4 feet or 5 feet, from the stem, and sever all downward 
roots, refilling the trench with some good turfy loam, 
bone-meal, and wood-ashes, mulching the surface after- 
wards with rotten manure. You should also in the 
winter syringe the tree with the caustic solution which we 
have so often advised in these columns, as this would 
destroy the spores of the fungus, which seldom attacks 
healthy trees. 





SHORT REPLIHBS. 


A Constant Reader.—Kindly read our rules as to 
sending name and address. Your note appears in the 
issue of Sept. 10, p 363. L. R. T.—1, We should say 
the trouble is due to earwigs. Syringe the plants with 
Quassia extract; 2, Yes, cut the Physalis as soon as 
coloured well and treat as you say. Links.—We can 
find no insects on the Roses you send. Try what a syring- 
ing with Quassia extract, will do. Lamb.—We have bad 
no experience of the material you inquire about. Your 
best plan will be to try it on a small scale.—— F. Бай, — 
See the article on '** Manures for Chrysanthemums” in our 
issue of July 30, p. ?30, which can be had of the pub- 
lisher post free tor 1}d.—F, Goodchild,—It is very hard 
to assign any reason for the failure of your Plums. You 
give us no particulars to help usin any way. Is it a stan- 
dard or against а wall? What is the soil ? ——Robt. Muras. 
— See article on ** Improved Fruit Room" in our issue of 
July 9, p. 233, which can be had of the publisher post free 
for 14d.——J. B.—We should advise you to clear out the 
Privet and Thorn, thoroughly trench and manure the 
ground where they grew, and plant a hedge of Holly, 
taking care that you get healthy, strong seedling plants, 
which will grow away freely and make a good windbreak. 
Box would also make a good hedge.—/. О. J.—Your 
beds are far too much cut up by walks, and it would be 
advisable to square them up, so getting rid of the objec- 
tionable corners, and [аян вау, two or more varieties 
of Roses in each bed, forming little groups of a kind. We 
should fill the beds marked 1, 3, and 6, as well as the 
centre beds. You will not be wrong in planting any of the 
Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Monthlies. Chas. Blagborough. 
—1, Cut off below a joint ; 2, Get the cuttings in at once; 
3, All depends on the heat of the room and the tempera- 
ture outdoors. Once a week is sufficient during the winter, 
but be sure that you give sufficient. The best way is to 
steep the plant in а pail of water.——Bead.—Yes, you 
haveevidently cut away the young growths, which, had 
they ripened well, would have flowered next season.—— 
Rosarian.—Yes, you ought to have had them at the least 
5 feet or 6 feet from each other. You ought to move them 
if you possibly can. Asa protection we should advise you 
to try Holly, getting strong seedling plants, and preparing 
the ground well for them.—— Edwin Pad/ield. —A truss 
of Geranium flowers is one head of bloom, the individual 
flowers in the truss being called pips. Six trusses would 
mean six different heads of bloom, the number of pips ia 
each head varying, as the trusses in some kinds are far 
larger than in others.——J. E. Kellsall.—Primula sikki- 
mensis and P. rosea should do well in company with P. 
japonica in a moist bed.——W. B. S.—Yes, you may put 
in the cuttings now of the plants you mention, but it 
would have been better not to have delayed it во long. 
You ought to get ''The English Flower Garden" or 
* Alpine Flowers and Gardens," both of which may be 
had from this otfice. ——H. J. B.—The only thing you can 
do is to persevere raking out the weed, thus eventually 
clearing it out. We fear you will have little success wit! 
Water Lilies in such a position as you refer to.—— Ed ward 
Lowther, —Wẹ have hunted through our file copies, and 














ew fird nothing in reference to the question you ask, I: 
is a question for a chemist ——Ameateur.—The best tine 
would be after flowering, so as to encourage the growth :{ 
young wood and allow of its being well ripened to stand 
the winter.——Laburnum.—You can sow at any time т 
the spring, in boxes if the quantity is small, or in a cid. 
frame.——.V. E.—Kindly read our rules as to sending 
queries. You send three on different subjects, and all ça 
one sheet of paper.——S. W.— We have seen nothing de 
used but the common whiting.—— For.—There ar m 
Lilies such as you mention. You must mean L, speciosum 
roseum and L. в. rubrum. You give us no idea as to you 
mode of culture. Did you repot or top-dress them! |! 
not, it is not to be wondered at they are failing. Youd 
not say whether they have flowered. Please send nsa 
small bunch of the Grape, and then we can better bip 
you.—— Wilson Bros.—The Flame-flower (Tropeolum spe. 
ciosum), a very common plant in the north. You ма 
purchase roots cheaply from any nurseryman in yor 
neighbourhood. See note in our issue of Sept. 10, p. iy 
——Chorleywood.—In such a soil you must prepire i 
station for the Clematis, clearing out the gravel and illis: 
in a space not less than 3 feet wide with good loamy sil 
to which you must add some well-rotted manure. — 
Bungalow.— We know nothing of the fruit-preserving 
liquid to which you refer.——G. L. O. R—We asc: 
undertake to name florist flowers. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 

ШАГ Any communications respecting plants or fruit 
sent to name should always accompany the pard, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of Garmin 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, low, E.5 
A number should also be firmly affized to each 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than jew 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be ieu ш 
one time. 

Names. of plants.—Miss Forlong.—Zaushyra 
californica. ——M.—All.heal (Valeriana officinalis) — 
Miss Ramsden.—Probably a Godetia, but cannot my for 
certain without flowers. —M iss Wake field.—Ross lucsis 
——S. D. B.—1, Sedum carneum variegatum ; 2, Liian 
tigrinum giganteum ; 3, The Wig-tree (Rhus Соили) — 
Mrs. Н. F. Longfield.—Annual Larkspur, stock-foserel 
var. Апу seedsman can supply you.——F. Warde -i 
tree Magnolia, but impossible to say which witha 
flowers.—Spero —1, Polypodium Billardieri; 2, Poli 
stichum venustum; 3, Atbyrium Filix-foomina |i 8 
impossible to name such scraps with confidence.—#w 
Bailey.—The Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartic. 
—— Mrs. Allixon,—1, Vittadenia triloba; 2, Vies 

icata; 3, Thalictram flavum; 4, Chelone ота –– 

. W. Elphick.—Hibiscus syriacus var.——W., Kisi- 
1, The Throat-wort (Trachelium c«ruleum). You кй 
send your seedling flowers to some firm who maks а 
speciality of Dahlias.— — GLarryford.— Cannot say sithos. 
seeing the complete spike, but they are evidently бп 
of hybrid Gandavensis forms. No Name,—), Abela 
rupestris ; 2, Selaginella casia ; 3, Specimen insuffise: ; - 
4, Cuphea [Cen dr i im Sti A. Hester. —1, Aneme 
japonica alba; 2, Passiflora Constance Elliot; 3 T 
Goat's Rue (Galega officinalis); 4, Specimen insatbcics 
—— Putney Hill.—The Bur Reed (Sparganium ramosus 
We suppose you mean Pontederia cordata.——W. 5 
—1, Aloe sp. ; 2, Echeveria retusa; 3, Asplenium balt- 
ferum.——Adam,—The Crowberry (Empetrum nigrum! 

Names of fruit.—H. W. Matthews.—1, Вешт Sit: 
2, Should like to see again; 3, Plum Prince of Wales: 4 
Fondante d'Automne. Kindly read our rules as to wai 
ing fruit for name.— — Кер. A, W. Sale.—Pears: 1, Ведат 
Beurré; 2, Glou Morceau ; 3, Marie Loaise d'lc* 
Apple not recognised. —— Robert 5, Dudley.—-We think А 
is Orleans, but should like to see fruit with stalk, asale 
young shoots.—— В. T. S.—Apples : 1, Not recogni’. 3 
Fearn's Pippin, we think ; 3, Probably Alfriston. kindly 
read our rules as to sending fruit for паше, It is гоу 
difficult to name fruit when only one specimen із $e. 
——W. B.—Apple Joanetting.——Palmers.—Pear Vi 
liams’ Bon Chrétien.——Linstead.—Apple Joanettili: 
—— Lady _Lifford.—Apple Worcester — Pearmsia.— 
S. B. W.—Early Margaret. When sending fruit for nso: 
it is always well to give the district where grown.—- 
J. F. S.—Kindly send ripe specimens. We cannot under 
take to name correctly from such hard fruits as you seni 









Catalogues received.—G. E. West, Higham Hl 
London, N.E.—List of Garden Sundries ——Dobie алі 
Mason, Manchester.—List of Flowering Bulbs for i6. 
—— W. Samson and Co., Kilmarnock.—Flower Rows |' 
1903,— —T. S. Ware, Ltd , Feltham.— List of Bulls t»! 
Plants. 


сотон GARDENERS are invited to mat- 
application for Indian appointment as Теа Planter 

Sylhet, a healthy district on the hills in India. This ма 
excellent opportunity for enterprising man wishing te 1% 
prove his position. Applicant must be Scotch, intelli 

well educated, full of resource, and about 23 to 35 yar 
age. He must have served his ‘Apprenticeship as gardem 1 
a good establishment in Scotland, and also have subseqami:7 
been some years employed in Scotland or England as i77 
man or foreman, е successful applicant will have 
gage for 5 years learning Tea planting, Tea mantfetar 
ete., ete. ; during that time he will draw as salary 2, т, 
first, second, and third years, 2,220 fourth year, and 24 657 
year; second-class passaze paid ; suitable house accom 


tion, furniture, and six servants provided free, also 1^ r 














allowance. Send testimonials, copies only ; state history 
experience from youth up, also birthplace, height, wei 

chest measurement. Mention any examination succes" 
gardening or science subjects. Applicants near Londos v 
ceive first attention. Advertiser has many young ganten 
in Sylhet ; ney are all doing well and enjoy tbe be 

health. Reply by letter about 29th September to— І. B. f* 
care of Deacon's Advertising Offices, Leadenhall-street, | | 


ARDENER. — Capable man required tor 
Town Garden and Conservatory, also to keep wins 
clean of premises; abstainer. State experience and salir 
to—J. A. HAWKES, Poole, Dorset. — ^ 1 
KEENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 
1206 work, Lowest prices. Catalogus, tres. нр 
Medals awa: in open competition for to „Эд t 
houses. — YORKSHIRE HORTICULTU RAL WORK: 
Wood-green, N.; and High road, East Finchley, N. — 
WARM CONSERVATORY with Parent 
Reliance Gas Roiler. No risk; efficient, durable Е 
G. SHREWSBURY, Station-road, Camberwell, London, S E 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATO BOOMS. 


ENCOURAGED, doubtless, by the success which 
attended on certain well-planned booms last 
spring, and of which innocent people were the 
victims —for no one would assume that 
knowing people were at all entrapped by them 
-there seems to be already a desire in certain 
directions to boom other new varieties of 
Potatoes,and considerable effort in that direc- 
tion may be made during the ensuing winter. 
lt does happen, unfortunately, that these 
booms, so deceptive in their results, are largely 
supported by the general press of this country, 
which so readily inserts paragraphs the 
special object of which is to arouse public 
interest and awaken the cupidity of specula- 
tive persons. Practical Enowledge now, 
in relation to Potatoes, suffices to show that so 
good—indeed, so wonderfully prolific — are 
many well-established and widely-grown varie- 
ties that any improvement is practically 
impossible. There may be, as there are in most, 
slight variations one from another, but that 
there are in them improvements showing leaps 
ind bounds is an outrage on common know- 
ledge and a well known absurdity. No 
wonder in Potatoes, even though sold, as was 
the case last spring, at prices that were idiotic 
and incapable of return, will this year, under 
fair, honest trial, conducted by quite impartial 
persons, excel by probably a single pound 
What will be lifted under similar cultural 
conditions from older varieties, such as The 
Factor, Dalmeny Beauty, Royal Kidney, The 
Crofter, Cramond Blossom, -to-Date, King 
Edward VIL, Sim Gray, Maid of Coil, Ever- 
good, and others, including that very fine early 
kidney, Sir John Llewellyn. No one wishes 
to hinder raisers from proceeding in their 
useful work, and when they get a really good 
seedling, putting it into commerce. ut we 
have a right to ask that the price at which it 
is offered should be proportionate to the merits 
of the variety, and not be of a kind that is 
fale and deceptive. It must be poor satisfac- 
tion to any vendor of new wonders, as they 
are called, to find that after all they have 
generally shown either quite ordinary produc- 
liveness, or, as has been the case with some 
costly wonders this year, have been akin to 
failures. Raise new good varieties, test them 


well, then be content to ask fair prices for 
them, A. D. 





„Broccoli heads too early.—Will you kindly 
"ще me hy stating in your paper why my Broccoli heads 
Open out, like old ones, before attaining any size? The 
Plants are very tall, and look healthy.—lGNORAMUS. 

[We presume уой mean by Broccoli really 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, as it is improb- 
sr that any ordinary white Broccolis would 
* heading in yet. It is always well in asking 
questions to be precise as to names or refer- 
ences. Two things may conduce to the 
Premature hearting in of your plants before 
Proper heads are formed. The first is that the 
stock may be a bad one, having been saved 
from inferior heading plante. If that be not 
Correct, then the irregularity may be due to an 


unusual check plants of the nature of Cauli- 
flowers received during the very hot, dry 
weather in July, and a sudden accession of 
moisture may have led to the premature 
heading in complained of. If the plants are 
тегу tall, as you say, it would seem as if they 
had been planted far too thickly, and thus had 
become drawn and weak. That, again, would 
conduce to premature heading. Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower plants need ample room. ] 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR FENCES. 


WiLL you kindly tell me what fruits I can grow on east 
and west fences? I want two Pears, Apples, Cherries, 
Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots. The Peaches I 
have a south fence for, cordons or espaliers. For all the 
fruits I want the best—i.e., size and flavour, not necessarily 

rolific. The soil is clay, but well mixed with loam and 

urnt clay, and I have plenty of lime-rubble and bricks for 


the stone fruit. I propose to dig a hole 3 feet deep for each 
tree, then ram in stones and bricks for6 inches, fi np with 
clay, loam, and cow-manure, and plant shallow. have 


learned a lot from your paper.— PALMERS. 

[The kinds of fruit you have selected should 
succeed well in your locality, and we know 
from experience that the position will be suit- 
able also. You are quite right in reserving 
the fence having a southern position for the 
Peaches and Nectarines. Unfortunately, you 
do not say whether you require early varieties 
of either fruit, but in case you should do so, 
you will find Alexander a good early Peach, 
and Rivers’ Early a first-rate Nectarine. If 
medium season ripening sorts will suffice, then 

lant Crimson Galande and Prince of Wales 

eaches, and Elruge and Pitmaston Orange 
Nectarines. If you would like a later ripenin 
Peach and Nectarine than the two last nam 
in each case, plant Bellegarde and Spenser. 
Fan-trained trees will be the best to plant of 
these two fruits, also Apricots, as cordons and 
espaliers ure not a great success at the best. 
Of A ricots, plant one Moor Park and one 
Hemskerk. Of Plums, Denniston’s Superb 
Gage and Coe’ Golden Drop or Jefferson, 
substituting the latter for Coe’s Golden Drop 
if you do not require so late a ripening variety 
as it. Taking Cherries next, Rivers’ Early you 
will find excellent in every way, also Black 
Circassian. Should you prefer a light coloured 
fruit as well as a black, choose Amber Heart 
instead of Black Circassian, and this also 
ripens a little earlier than the latter. If you 
require an early ripening Pear, plant Souvenir 
du Congres, if not, Beurré d'Amanlis, which 
succeeds well either fan-trained or as an 
espalier, and the same may be said of Doyenné 
du Comice, but this  ripens later or in 
November, while B. d'Amanlis is а September 
Pear. Pitmaston Duchess would give you 
magnificent fruit, but the flavour does not 
compare with that of those just named. Of 
Apples, Ribston Pippin does well as an espalier, 
sad for a second variety there are King of the 
Pippins, Cox’s Pomona, Summer Golden Pippin, 
Ross Nonpareil, and Scarlet Nonpareil, all of 
which succeed admirably as espaliers. Of 
these we should ourselves choose Cox's Pomona. 
Select the fence having a southern position for 
the Peaches and Nectarines, and A pricots also, if 


there is room. If not, plant them against the 
fence facing west, and the Apples also. The 
fence facing east will suit Plums, Pears, and 
Cherries, but if it will not aecommodate all 
three the Plums may be planted on the fence 
facing west. 'The soil you name should suit 
well, only take care to mix the ingredients well 
together beforehand. The 6 inches of drainage 
you proposed gin the bottom of the holes 
is quite correct, but put the largest of the 
brickbats at the bottom, with the smaller pieces 
on top, and cover with turf or straw to pre- 
vent the soil from getting in and choking it. 
Dig the holes as deep as you say and not less 
than 4 feet in diameter, 5 feet to 6 feet being 
better, and plant the trees no deeper than they 
were in the nursery. This you will ascertain 
by the soil mark on the stems. 


With regard to the cow-manure, you do not 
say whether it is in a fresh condition or rotted 
down. If the former, by no means make use of 
it, but if well rotted you may mix it with the 
compost, if the loam is of poor quality, in the 
proportion of two good barrowloads to each 
cartload of soil If the loam is good one 
barrowload should suffice, otherwise the trees 
will make too rank growth. Mix lime rubble 
with the compost, particularly for all the stone 
fruits, as lime in some form is most essential 
for these. Rather than use the manure you 
mention we should prefer half-cwt. of j-inch 
bones and half-cwt. of bone-meal to every cart- 
load of soil, adding both when the mixing of 
the compost is being done. Bones contain 
much that is necessary for the well-being of 
fruit-trees, and always promote a hard and 
fruitful growth.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Strawberries in a cold-house.—Will you very 
kindly give me some information on the following subject ? 
I want to force Strawberries in а cold-house in which there 
are large wide beds on each side, and I should be glad to 
know if it is necessary to grow the roots in pots and 
plunge them in the beds in the pots, or whether (as I wish 
to do) I could plant them when brought into the house in 
the beds without pots? Would they do as well thus as in 
peas What time should they be moved into the house? 

hey are now in small pots outside. Will you tell me how 
best to feed them in order to secure an early supply? (I 
use Royal Sovereigns).—W ALTER P. WELLS. 

[We may first point out that you cannot force 
Strawberry plants in a cold-house. All you 
can do is to aid the plants to fruit a little 
earlier than they would outdoors. If you plant 
out into beds much will depend on the nature 
of the soil forming the beds. If of good loam, 
all that is needful is to add a light dressing of 
very short, well-decayed manure and, if pos- 
sible, some wood-ashes. The beds should be 
fairly near the glass, that the plants have the 
full benefit of light and air. Of course, the 
soil must be well broken up with a fork, and 
the manure and other fresh soil, if to be had, 
well mixed with it. Plant out from the small 
pots the plants are now in at once, and about 
12 inches apart each way. They will then 
make new roots, and should swell ар the 
crowns. Getting fruit next year depends on 
the size of the crowns. If kept in pots they 
must be at once shifted into 6 inch pots, 
using good turfy loam and manure, and be 
very firmly potted, then stood on strips of 
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wood raised on bricks to keep them off the 
soil. ] 
Four months’ supply of Plums.—In your 
per of the 3rd inst., your correspondent, ‘* J. Crook,” in 
interesting notes on ‘‘The Plum Crop," states “it is 
easy to havea four months’ supply of Plums if attention is 
given to planting the right sorts, and it is not necessary to 
grow many trees.” My garden isa small one, and I have 
not room for many Plum-trees, but it faces the sea—viz , 
Killiney Bay. I would feel grateful to Mr. Crook if he will 
kindly let me know the names of the best Plum-trees he 
recommends for a four months' supply? My garden faces 
south-east. I am a reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.— 
W. St. Geo, PERROTT. 

[In my notes I was referring to Plums on 
walls, and I presume this is what this query is 
nbout. This being so, you should plant Rivers' 
Early Prolific on а warm aspect. "This will be 
ready for use middle of July. We gathered 
about this date this year, from tree on west 
wall. Or if a dessert kind is wanted, plant 
Early or July Green Gage, then 
Early Orleans, Jefferson, Kirk's, 
Denniston's Superb. For Sep- 
tember, Mitchelson's Prince ot 
Wales, Lawson's Golden Gage, 
or Lawrance's Gage; to follow 
these, Monarch or Grand Duke ; 
last but not least, Coe's Golden 
Drop. For years we have had 
this in good condition through 
October, and by placing them, 
when fully ripe, in à dry room 
till third week in November— 
thus giving the four months' 
supply. I have named three or 
four kinds for each month, so 
that a selection may be made 
if needed for cooking or dessert 
only. If bush or open trees only 
are grown, а four months' season 
cannot be expected, except it 
may be in very favourable situa- 
tions.—J. CROOK.] 


Unhealthy Peach leaves 
(H. D. W.).—We have examined 
the Peach and Nectarine leaves 
sent, and cannot find the slight- 
est trace of disease. The injury 
has, therefore, been caused by 
sun browning, and no doubt 
the leaves were all burnt at one 
time and on a particularly bright 
morning soon after syringing 
had been performed, and when 
the admission of air was delayed 
somewhat longer than usual. We 
incline to this belief because if 
the foliage had been subject to 
nosiding generally =i e., in other 
years ides the present—the 
injury would have occurred 
while the leaves were young 
and tender and not when they 
had become hard and fully 
grown. If it happened as we 
surmise, the drops of water ad- 
hering to the glass and sashbars 
would act as lenses, and so focus 
the rays of the sun on the leaves 
and burn small round holes 
through them in precisely the 
same manner as yours have 
been burnt. Had the house been 
ventilated earlier this would not 
have happened, and the moral 
is to be more watchful in future 
on hot sunny mornings and get 
the syringing done early, also to 
ventilate in good time. In cases 
of scalding pure and simple very often half, or, 
at any rate, a good portion, of a leaf is destroyed 
and this generally happens in spring when a 
bright sunshine succeeds a spell ot dull weather, 
and the leaves being young and tender ofttimes 
succumb if ventilation is not carefully attended 
to. Sun burning, caused through the roof 
glass being defective or having air bubbles in 
it, may happen at any period while the trees 
are in growth, but if this was the cause of 
injury in your case you would have been 
troubled in former seasons. 

Apple trees not fruiting (Gardener). 
— You have sent us a rather long letter, and it 
takes much time to scan it. What is the mat- 
ter with your Apple-trees, во far as we can 
judge, is that they have deep, strong roothold 

of the soil, the Fir-trees not injuring them 
apparently, except, perhaps, that their roots 
have taken possession of the surface-soil, and 








the Apple-tree roots have had to go deep to 
find room. Unless you can open trenches 
round each tree, 3 feet from the stem, can grub 


under the trees 2 feet down, and sever each | 


downward root, then refilling up the trenches 
carefully, and thus check the production of 
free wood, your only other course is to leave 
all the present season's shoots, just cutting off 
a few inches of their points, and thinning out 
any weak ones. Next year the buds on these 
shoots, instead of producing a strong shoot 
growth, should largely change into fruit- 
ing buds, and the second year produce 
fruit. Hard pruning back every year, as 
seems to have been done with your trees, only 
results in the reproduction of more similar 
wood growths eac 


root pruning be severely practised also. The 





| largely 
year, and no fruit, unless : 
'are but small, they 


cutting back of some shoots to six or seven . 


able Apple for the dessert, its handsome 
appearance and high colour always command- 
ing admiration, and the flavour is also first-rate. 
It comes into use‘about the end of September, 
but will keep through the succeeding month if 
required. The tree is very fruitful, but in 
some districts is liable to canker when it gets 
old. It is a favourite Apple in Scotland. 





CURRANTS—RED AND WHITE. 


Rep and White Currants are in such great 
demand in their season (which lasts over many 
months) for tarts, jellies, and the many other 
ways in which they are used, that they must be 
wn in all private places. They 
rarely miss a crop, and if the profits of growing 

are tolerably certain, as 
prices fluctuate very little. з 





Ourrant White Dutch. From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


buds on August lst, leaving the two leading 
buds to make new shoots, would be productive 
of no good, unless the second growth shoots 
had been kept severely pinched after the first 
or second leaf on each was made. "Those new 
growths only helped to keep the sap active, 
and was of no service to the lower buds. Had 
the new growths been kept checked, the back 
buds would have begun to swell, and gradually 
change into fruit-buds. That is what happens 
when summer pruning is properly done, the 
leading bud breaking into wth, but kept 
inched. In the winter all these spurs should 
cut Баск to two or three buds only. But 
your best course, we think, is to let the season’s 
shoots remain, only treating them as we have 


vised. 

Apple Oslin. — This is a particularly 
bright-looking medium-sized conical-shaped 
Apple, and very highly flavoured. Itisa valu- 





There is a great deal of confusion ss t? 
nomenclature, there being very many more 
names, especially among reds, than there are 
varieties. A very good selection of Red Cur- 
rants for any garden would be Red Dutch. 
Raby Castle, Cherry (syn. La Versaillaise), the 
largest Red Currant in cultivation; and 
Houghton Castle, with small and curiously 
cockled leaves. Each of them is honoured 
with more than one name, but they should be 
readily obtainable under the names given. If 
confined to one, [ would choose Raby Castle, 
which is a grand doer in every respect. Of 
whites, the old White Dutch (here figured) is 
the best. 

For general purposes Red and White Саг- 
rants are best grown vase-shaped on a clean 
Stem ; cutting out the centres admits light to 
the bushes and the fruit hanga better. They 
may be also trained cordon fashion, and are 
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very useful for clothing walls facing north, 
where the fruits will hang for months in good 
condition provided the wall and bushes are 
kept clean and the fruit is carefully netted to 
protect it from birds. Cordons may be planted 
at any distance apart, according to the num- 
ber of uprights to be trained on each tree. 
Bush-trees are best at about 6 feet apart, and 
they should be planted on well- manured 
ground, which must be free from all perennial 


such as the wild Convolvulus, which can never 


be got rid of if once allowed to establish itself | 


among the bushes. Mulching between the 


bushes is a great help during the growing , 
Spur-pruning is the most convenient | the following season. 


season. 





| and so assist in the ripening of the wood and the 
weeds, especially those of a climbing nature, | f 


if any of the trees have many of these, 
and they have borne but sparsely, they 
should be marked for root lifting with a 
view to correct the evil, In such cases 
as this the partial lifting of the roots may be 
undertaken at an early date. The mulching on 
the surface of the borders had better be removed 
now, and this will allow the rays of the sun to 
penetrate and warm the surface of the border, 


checking of late growth. If the autumn proves 
wet and the mulch is kept over the roots very 
late growth is encouraged, and this, to say 
the least, is prejudicial to the well-being of the 
trees, and also endangers the chances of a crop 
Where red-spider has 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED LILACS. 


THE different lists of hardy shrubs suitable for 
flowering under glass are now in many places 
being EEE with a view to making a 
selection therefrom, and in a short time the 
planting season out-of-doors will be upon us; 
therefore, it may be regarded as a suitable 
period to call attention to the beauty of the 
double-flowered Lilacs, which, like the single 
varieties, are well adapted for forcing, and, in 
addition, they form handsome specimens in the 
open ground. Regarded first from a forcing 
point of view, they are, it is true, scarcely so 


method of dealing with established bushes, | been rampant during the past summer, the ; free flowering in a small state as some of the 


cutting in each annual shoot tc within an 
inch of its base, doing this at any time 
during autumn or winter. Summer pruning 
is also desirable, as by foreshortening the 
shoots to about half their length just as the 
fruits commence to colour a great deal of 
the Currant aphis is removed, light and air 
are admitted, and the bushes are better able 
to support the nets. 

Propagate by cuttings in October or later, 
choosing strong straight growths cut with 
a heel of the older wood and to about 
10 inches or 12 inches long.  Disbud the 
lower portion to keep the stems clear of 
growths and put the cuttings in nursery 
rows, burying them to about half their length ; 
see that the base of each cutting rests on 
the soil and make them firm. e soil in 
most garden nursery quarters is poor and 
the position often an unsuitable corner, 
neither of which is suitable for the Currant 
cuttings. The cuttings should have a good 
and well-cultivated soil from the first, as 
unless they get this they make weak shoots 
and weak bushes eventually. Train to a 
single stem the first year, then in autumn 
cut this back to the height of clear stem 
wanted. The after-treatment will consist in 
removing all but the necessary shoots, and 
the bushes may then be built up gradually by 
leaving a good length of Hponed wood each 

ear till the limit is reached. Currant- 

ushes last a long time in good condition зЁ 
well fed, and it is not unusual to see them 
twenty years old, and in some cases even 
more, bearing heavy crops of fine fruit. 





Apple Beauty of Bath.—In a recent number 
of your valuable paper there was an interesting note cn 
the Apple Beauty of Bath, by “W.S.” I should te 
glad if you would give your opinion of it as a market 
Apple? Is it a good bearer, and із it as good for the 
purpose named as Devonshire Quarrenden? — Which of 
the two would be the more reliable for planting largely 
tor market sale ?—J. B. 

[As а market variety Beauty of Bath has 
no rival, as it possesses such all-round merit. 
It is an excellent bearer, moderate in growth, 
the fruit is of good table size, bright in 
colour, and the flavour for an August fruit 
distinctly good: Devonshire Quarrenden is 
firmer in the flesh, and in season slightly 
later than the Bath variety, but we should 
certainly plantthe Bath in preference to tl e 
Quarrenden. The last-named, however, may 
be given a place where August and early 
September Appin are required, because its 
inclusion would be a ready means of ex- 
tending the season of such fruit. А good 
variety to follow these is Worcester Pear- 
main, a kind possessing many good market 
qualities. ] 

Outdoor Peach-trees.--Now that the 
season is nearly over, attention should be 
turned to the trees, giving them a final look 
over in order to relieve them of all superfluous 
wood. There is not much to do in this direc- 
tion when the trees are intelligently cared for, 
as very little more wood than is considered 
necessary is retained when laying in. On the 
other hand, where every available inch of wall 
в has been filled by laying in wood without 
the slightest consideration as to its being ulti- 
mately required or not, the same should be 
dealt with at once. In such cases the young 
wood should be judiciously thinned out, cut- 
ting away all weak апа badly-placed growths, 
and retaining none but the stouter-looking and 
better ripened wood. Lateral growths should 
be cut away, and the old bearing wood also. 
Gross-looking shoots should be rejected, and 








Lilac Marc Micheli. From a photograph in Messrs, 


foliage should be well washed as soon as the 
fruits are gathered, and this will enable more 
drastic measures to be used in the effort to 
subdue the pest. 
with a little soft-soap and sulphur added, at 
this time of the year, and, the fruit being 
gathered, there is nothing to be feared in the 
way of disfigurement from the use of the 
sulphur. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape, Printed in large [2 оп риге 
сеа paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s. ; post paid, 22s. 


Nothing equals cold water, | 





nD ane йы кы wt Ho 
ready, price 48. each ; paid, 4e. 44. 


Paul’s nursery at Cheshunt by G. A, Champion. 


single ones. Still, both the individual flowers 
and clusters are so-massive that comparatively 
few of them are required to make a goodly 
show. As bushes, or even as standards, in the 
open ground they add a piering variety to 
those in more general cultivation. The old 
double white has been grown for considerably 
over fifty years, but the forms to which atten- 
tion may well be directed are of far more recent 
date, and have nearly all been raised by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy. Тһе first of these was 
Lemoinei, sent out a little over twenty years 
ago, since which time M. Lemoine has dis- 
tributed a great many varieties, most of them 
characterised by particularly large flowers. 
The general appearance of a flower cluster is 
well shown in the accompanying illustration, 
but in some varieties the flowers are more 
double than in the one herein represented. It 
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(Mare Micheli) is, however, a very desirable 
kind, the flowers being of a light bluish-lilac 


tint, with the reverse of the petals white. 

As а lengthy article on the different double- 
flowered Lilacs, as well as the single ones, with 
a selection of the best varieties in each class, 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED аз re- 
cently as July 16th last, page 251, any readers 
desiring further information may well refer to 
the page in question. To all lovers and would- 
be purchasers of this beautiful class of plants 
one prominent item of advice is eschew grafted 
or budded plants, as suckers are continually 
produced, and if left to themselves but a short 
time they grow with so much vigour that 
the plant itself is robbed of much of its 
nourishment. This applies to plants budded 
or grafted on the common Lilac, for some- 
times they are worked on the Privet, and this 
's even worse, for the Lilac does not grow with 
its natural vigour and is often apt to die off, 
while suckers are just as troublesome. X. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


PROMISING EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ALREADY this season results promise to be 
quite equal to those of any previous years, and 
in a number of cases distinctly in advance of 
anything seen before. Introductions of the 
last few years have almost eclipsed the older 
kinds, both in the quality of their blooms and 
in the profuseness of their display. We should 
be very grateful for what English raisers have 
accomplished for us, as their novelties are 
пер the most promising of the plants 
already in flower, as well as in the case of those 
varieties that are now quickly developing. Of 
the newer kinds there are flowers of many hues, 
the rich and glorious yellow, orange, and crim- 
son sorts making the garden gay with their 
display. Опе of the most noteworthy is 
Goacher’s Crimson. This variety has been in 
flower for quite a month past, and we have 
never had blooms to equal this year’s produc- 
tions in point of quality. The flowers are 
exceptionally large for undisbudded blooms, 
and each one is borne on a stout, erect foot- 
stalk. We have individual plants dotted about 
the border that look very rich and pleasing, and 
in cases where a few plants are grouped in 
colonies for effect their glorious and free dis- 
play is most striking. This plant is less than 
3 feet in height, and has a good constitution. 
Nina Blick is another plant that has come to 
stay. This variety was only distributed last 
spring, but it has done wonders. It has a 
capital bushy and sturdy habit, and is profusely 
flowered with blossoms of medium size. The 
colour is a splendid, rich bronze, and as the 
form is that of a Japanese reflexed, the rain 
runs off, thus preserving the flowers. Height, 
2} feet. Rosie, sent out in 1903, is a beauty. 
The flowers are larger than most others, having 
long, beautifully reflexed and curled florets, 
making a bloom of true Japanese form. In 
this instance the colour is a lovely shade of 
bronzy-terra-cotta, and 1з most attractive. The 
plant is branching, and develops each bloom 
on a capital length of footstalk. The plant 
also has a good constitution, and attains a 
height of about 2 feet. A variety that 
promises well is R. Pemberton. The plant has 
a robust constitution, and is a strong grower 
and branching. As a result, a very free dis- 
play of medium-sized blooms is developed, and 
these are of Japanese reflexed form—just the 
kind for wet weather. Colour a pleasing 
shade of amaranth. Height about 34 feet. 
Polly is an excellent sort. The plant has a 
fairly good branching habit, and the large 
blooms are borne on stiff, erect flower-stems of 
good length. In this case the early blooms 

artake of a pretty amber shade of colour. 

ater ones, however, are a deep orange. 
When massed this plant makes a fine show— 
just what is wanted in the autumn months. 
Height about 2 feet. Not the least important 
of the newer things is a charming little plant 
named Dwarf Perfection, The smallest pieces 


distributed in the early summer have made 
delightful little plants. Their height does not 
exceed 18 inches, possibly rather less. The 


flowers are pretty, and their colour is a rich 
golden-bronze. Cranford White, sent out two 
years ago, is a plant worthy of extended 
culture. The flowers are not elegant in shape, 
yet they are sufficiently interesting for border 
displays, being of a somewhat stiff and formal 
Japanese reflexed form. The plant is free 
flowering, and carries its flowers well above the 
foliage on erect stems. Colour white, shaded 
blush. Height about 2 feet. Carrie is a rich 
golden-yellow flower of pretty Japanese 
reflexed form, and very suitable for outdoor 
displays. For some weeks past the plants 
have made a glorious display, and there is the 
promise of this continuing for a long time to 
come. Ву cutting out the old blooms the 
plant is encouraged to flower most persistently. 
Height about 2 feet. For massing this is a 
specially good sort. Charlie is another sort 
that for the second year has done well, and 
promisestocontinue well. The colour, white wi th 
cream centre, is about correct. Height, 2 feet. 
Of the older varieties there is quite a plethora 
of good things, but in the present notice a few 
of the better sorts only can be mentioned. A 
variety introduced ahout ten years ago, and 
seldom seen since, is Norbert Puorez. A keen 
trade specialist recently unearthed this fine 
sort, and has since demonstrated the excellent 
quality of the plant. The flowers are of pleas- 
ing form, with neat, twisted reflexing florets, 
making an ideal Japanese bloom. The colour 
is almost unique, being a very rich bronzy- 
salmon. Each flower is borne on an erect 
flower-stem, and the beautiful bushy and 
branching habit of growth stamps the plant as 
being of the best : eight about 18 inches to 
20 inches. The Grunerwald family, repre- 
sented by the parent, Mons. Gustave Gruner- 
wald (pink), Louis Lemaire (yellowish-bronze), 
Henri Yoon (rosy-salmon on yellow оша 
and Mrs. R. Mollinson (yellow, shaded bronze), 
is in splendid form and condition this season. 
The habit of growth in each instance is rather 
spare, but by judicious staking and tying tbe 
large blooms of high quality are maintained in 
proper position and the display is better appre- 
ciated. For cut-flower uses the blossoms of 
this family of plants are invaluable. Height, 
2 feet. Mychett White, with its chaste white 
blossoms, has a very refined appearance, and at 
present is developing splendidly. White Gru- 
nerwald is another white sort, in which indi- 
vidual flowers may be used to advantage. The 
plant, however, has a spare habit of growth. 
Ryecroft Pink is a very dainty and refined pink 
sort, profusely flowered, deserving extended 
culture. Edith Syratt, an old and tried sort, 
colour magenta-pink, is in grand form this 
year. It is one of the earliest and one of the 
best, being dwarf and bushy. It is also a pro- 
fuse bloomer. The Masse family are all doing 
well, and the plants are ideal for border culture. 
They are represented by Mme. Marie Masse, 
lilac-pink ; Ralph Curtis, creamy-white ; 
Crimson Marie Masse, vivid chestnut, passing 
to bronze; Rabbie Burns, cerise; and Horace 
Martin, a glorious yellow. No garden should 
be without this last series of plants. Of 
other sorts more may be said in a later MUN 
G. 
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Chrysanthemums out of date.—The 
article by ‘‘ Leahurst ” bearing the above title 
seems to contain an error in the date 1897, 
for the varieties he mentions of the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums had by then long been ex- 
tinguished. In all probability he meant 1887, 
for there is no need to point out that in 1892, 
when Calvat first appeared on the scene, a 
new era began, and all the old favourites— 
some of them like Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Elaine, etc , of many jue standing—were 
quickly relegated to the limbo of the past: 
this, of course, so far as the showboard is 
concerned. Curiously enough the visitor to 
the public parks and small private collections 
very often comes across some of the old 
favourites that we are apt to consider as 
having been entirely lost. They exist, but 
are never seen by the competitor at our big 
shows. ‘ Leahurst.” is not quite correct when 
he refers to the N.C.S. as having held its 
only provincial show at Sheffield in 1888. In 
the following year the second provincial show 
was held at Hull, and a conference, presided 
over by Mr. Falconer Jameson, was an item of 
some importance in the proceedings, Since 


then, however, no further attempt has been 
made at organising these provincial gatherings. 
—C. Н.Р. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


A FEW GOOD PILLAR PLANTS, 

IN many large conservatories, pillars or 
columns are used somewhat extensively for 
supporting the roof, and, if clothed with 
suitable plants they form not the least attrac. 
tive feature of the structure. There area great 
number of plants more or less fitted for the 
purpose, and among the best aro thos 
mentioned below :—- 

HABROTHAMNUS ELEGANS is one of the most 
striking pillar plants which we possess 
especially in large and lofty structures, where 
there is plenty of room in which it may develop 
itself. It blooms more orlesscontinuously nearly 
throughout the year, and its large clusters of 
brightly-coloured fruits aré almost as attrac- 
tive as its handsome blossoms. If planted out 
but little attention is needed, the care bestowed 
upon ours being limited to thinning out weak 
and useless growths or to shortening back 
shoots that may have over-run the space allotted 
to them. As a companion plant to this, none 
is better than Cestrum aurantiacum. It may, 
generally speaking, be described as a counter- 
part of the Habrothamnus, except that the 
flowers are yellow. Indeed, it is now placed in 
that genus. Even in the shape of compara- 
tively small plants it is invaluable, owing to its 
blooming in winter; but when seen as a large 
specimen it is indeed a sight to be remembered. 
It may be readily increased by means oí 
cuttings put in at any time during the growing 
season. 

Tue CAPE Leap-Wort (Plumbago capensis), 
where liberally treated, soon covers a con- 
siderable space, and, under anything like 
favourable conditions, is а most profuse 
bloomer, the whole plant being during summer 
quite a mass of delicate blue blossoms. It 
also grows and flowers well in a temperature 
rather above that of an ordinary greenhouse, 

ABUTILON STRIATUM is a vigorous, tall-grow- 
ing species, with handsome lobed leaves and 
large drooping yellow flowers with brownish- 
crimson veinings. Regarded only as a fine- 
foliaged plant it is worthy of culture, while 
the Mowers are both distinct and showy. A. 
vexillarium is altogether different in character 
from the last, the leaves being small and 
entire, while the habit is slender and straggling. 
The flowers are also wholly different from those 
of the Abutilons that are now so popular, 
being narrow and contracted in outline, the 
most showy portion being the bright-crimson 
calyx, whence protrudes the yellow corolla 
It is also known as A. megapotamicum. There 
is a variety in which the leaves are irregularly 
mottled with yellow. 

Тнк Grory Pra (Clianthus puniceus) is à 
handsome pillar plant, especially when laden 
with the clusters of brilliant, lobster-claw-like 
blossoms. The light foliage is by no means 
unattractive, even when theré is no bloom. In 
planting the Clianthus, it should be borne in 
mind that the leaves are liable to the attacks 
of red-spider if kept too close or dry. A good 
syringing tends greatly to prevent its effecting 
a lodgment on the leaves. 

Focustas.—All the free-growing kinds are 
grand objects when employed for covering 
pillars, and to the ordinary garden varieties 
may be added some of the distinct species 
Among garden kinds there is a great deal of 
variety, some having a white corolla with 
coloured sepals, and others light sepals and 4 
coloured corolla, while there are also flowers 
with both sepals ала corolla dark in colour. 
Of these, there are Uouble-flowered varieties 43 
well as single, but the latter are the more free- 
blooming. Е. Dominiana, an old hybrid kind, 
with long blossoms, is well suited for the pur- 
pose. Of species, the hardy F. gracilis quickly 
covers а considerable space, and flowers in 
great profusion. Its variegated varieties also 
acquire very distinct markings when grown 
under glass. F. dependens is well suited for 
training in this way, and Е. corymbiflora, vi 
drooping clusters of long, bright, crimson- 
coloured flowers, contrasts strikingly with the 
minute foliage and blooms of F. microphylla 
and thymifolia. 

THE CLIMBING BUTCHER'S Broom (Ruscus 
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us.—The leaves are the principal 
iin u this Ruscus, the flowers betas 
«mall and insignificant ; but, notwithstanding, 
it isa fine rapid-growing subject, and its ample 
lark-green foliage is so ornamental as to merit 
menter attention than is usually bestowed 
pon it. This Ruscus forms a stout root-stock, 
‘om which are produced Asparagus-like 
hoots, varying in size according to the strength 
f the plant. А large shoot grows very 
quickly, and is furnished with long pinnate 
caves of a leathery texture that will resist any 
meunt of draughts and exposure. 


the above, there are the strong-growing varie- 
ties of Passifloras, Tacsonias, and both the 
green and variegated forms of Cob:ea scandens ; 
but all these are to be regarded in the light of 


climbing plants fit rather for draping roofs | 


than for pillars. 

PILLAR PLANTS FOR SMALLER PLACES,— There 
is a very great choice of plants suitable for 
small places. Some of the best are: Choro- 
zemas, the strong-growing kinds of which are 
well suited for training up pillars or screens, 
and flower freely when so treated; and 
Hibbertia dentata, the large golden blossoms 





Lobelia tenuior. From a photograph of a plant in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. 


THE New ZEALAND CLEMATIS (C. indivisa).— 
? pure white flowers of this are borne in 
eat profusion during the earlier months of 
* year, and at all times the dark green foliage 
ап attractive feature. It is a plant that 
ikes rapid progress, and soon covers а con- 
lerable space. 

Tur SMALL TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE (Loni- 
та sempervirens minor) is hardy in many 
talities, but it is seen at its best when treated 
а greenhouse plant, as during the summer 
onths it is profusely laden with clusters of 
ight scarlet, tube-shaped blossoms. Besides 





of which are borne during the winter; at all 
times the bronzed foliage is pretty. Mande- 
villa suaveolens has large, white, Convolvulus- 
like flowers, which are showy and quite distinct 
from those of most subjects so employed. The 
bright blue flowers of Sollya heterophylla 
supply a colour that is almost wanting among 
lants of its class. The pure white Jasmine- 
ike flowers of Rhynchospermum jasminoides 
are very attractive, and are set off by the deep 
green of the foliage. Solanum jasminoides 
must not be forgotten. Swainsonias of sorts 
are all pretty pinnate-leaved plants, with а 








profusion of large Pea-shaped blossoms, varying 
in colour from white to rosy-purple. Abutilons 
of the less vigorous class are also well suited 
for pillars in а smaller house. Several kinds of 
Kennedyas and Jasmines may also be used for 
the purpose. The stronger growing Pelargo- 
niums of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved classes are 
very showy when treated in this way; and, 
with a temperature a little above that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, the Heliotrope will flower 
throughout the winter. Bougainvillea glabra 
does best when trained at the end of a house, 
especially if it faces the south, as then the 
wood gets thoroughly ri- 
ned, and a good display of 
loom is insured. 

Plants intended for either 
pillars or roofs should, if 
possible, be planted out, but 
the place must be properly 
prepared. А good - sized 
hole should be made and re- 
filled with suitable soil, but, 
above all, thorough drainage 
is essential. In some cases 
the roots are better confined 
to a limited area in order 
to induce free flowering ; but 
then it is better to prepare 
for them a chamber in the 
ground than to keep them in 
pots above the surface. 


LOBELIA TENUIOR. 
Tus extremely pretty Lobe- 
lia is employed for the sum- 
mer decoration of No. 4 
greenhouse at Kew, but it 
appears to be almost if not 
quite unknown, though it is 
a delightful plant perfectly 
distinct from any of the 
various forms of Lobelia 
Erinus or speciosa, as it is 
often called. In Lobelia 
tenuior the slender crowded 
stems reach a height of a foot 
or more, and are clothed with 
very variable shaped leaves, 
those at the base being usu- 
ally more or less pinnate, 
and the upper ones entire 
or nearly so. The flowers, 
which are very freely borne, 
are about an inch acrcss, 
and though there is a certain 
amount of variation in tint, 
the common and most effec- 
tive is a rich cobalt blue, with 
& white centre. Occasionally 
pinkish forms may be met 
with. All that is necessary 
in order to ensure effective 
specimens is to sow the seed 
in a gentle heat in the 
spring, and, when large 
enough, prick the seedlings 
off into 5-inch pots, putting 
about half-a-dozen plants in 
a pot. The difficulty is to 
obtain seed, as very few 
seedsmen keep it in stock. 
Lobelia tenuior was intro- 
duced from the Swan River 
district in Western Austra- 
lia, whereas the typical L. 
Erinus is a native of South 
Africa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gloriosas. — Of the 
beauty of the Gloriosas it has 
to be said that many who 
have greenhouses and could 
grow them, know  practi- 
cally nothing. I think this may be accounted 
for to some extent owing to their being 
regarded by many as fit only for the stove. 
That they are best served when so grown there 
is no question, but experience has proved them 
to be suitable for greenhouse culture, provided 
they are not subjected to cold currents of air. 
Gloriosas will, in fact, revel in any house where 
the temperature does not fall below 60 degs. in 
summer, and the past season, therefore, has 
been one specially suited to them. It is & 

plan to train them over wires on the 
greenhouse roof, or over the back wall, and a 
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compost of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, with 
rotted manure, answers very well. During the 
growing period Gloriosas may be freely sup- 
plied with moisture, and on the blooming 
season approaching, liquid-manure will help 
them considerably. They like а moist atmos- 
phere, and thrips, which sometimes attack 
them, should be kept under by a free use of the 
syringe. Though their flowering is now 
practically over, it is now when difliculties 
sometimes arise. Their season of rest is from 
October to March, and during that time the 
pots containing the tubers should be paco in 
є greenhouse, covering the surface of the soil 
with leaf-mould or Cocoa-fibre, and keeping 
them only just moist during the winter. Water 
again in the spring, but in the meantime it is 
better to err on the side of dryness. 


Retarding Vallota purpurea.—Is there any 
method of growing Vallotas (Scarborough Lilies) во as to 
retard the blooming to October or November? nd bulbs 
are kept in a cool greenhouse till June, when they are 
stood outside and kept well watered. They all bloomed 
the end of August, I rarely repot them, and they are not 
in rich soil. I put some in the open border, but they are 
also in flower.—L. L. L. 

{We do not know of any means to retard the flowering of 
Vallota purpurea till the time named. The only experi- 
ment in this way that we have met with was to keep them 
dry in the summer, but the result was a weakening of the 
plants rather than a retarding of the flowering season.] 


Hydrangeas.—1 wish to grow Hydrangeas in pots to 
а large size for standing out-of-doors in the summer and 
autumn months, and should be glad of plain directions how 
to treat the plants after blooming, before putting in a 
small greenhouse (cold) for the winter ?—L. L. L. 

[After the Hydrangeas have done blooming 
they should have the old flower clusters 
removed and the plants encouraged to grow 
freely by giving an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure. Any weak and useless shoots may be 
cut out, but no other pruning will be needed. 
They must be kept in a sunny spot in order 
that the wood may be well ripened. As the 
leaves drop less water will, of course, be 
required. If repotting is needed this should be 
done immediately after flowering, А mixture 
of two-thirds good turfy loam, to one-third 
made up of leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure, with a sprinkling of sand, will suit the 
Hydrangea well. ] 

Cacti.—Will you kindly tell me through GARDENING 
how to treat the plant from which I have sent you a bit? 
We call it à Cactus, which we suppose is the right name 
for it? We have had it several years. We have let it 
grow in the same pot, and have not done anything to it. 
It is a good sized plant, but only а few of the leaves flower, 
and, not knowing how to treat it to have plenty of bloom, 
we shall be greatly obliged to you will kindly let us know 
what we had better do ?—W. Ахох. 

[The enclosed specimen is that of a Cactus 
belonging to the section known as Phyllocactus. 
The difficulty concerning advice as to culture 
is that you do not tell us anything of the con- 
veniences you have at hand for such a purpose. 
It is essentially а greenhouse plant and a lover 
of sunshine—indeed, without full exposure to 
the sun it flowers but sparingly. 'fhe only 
time that it should be shaded is when the 
flowers are open, as they remain fresh longer 
with this amount of protection than when fully 
exposed. Should the plant need repotting it 
must be done immediately after flowering, a 
suitable compost being formed of two parts 
loam to one part each of leaf-mould, brick- 
rubble broken small, and sand. During the 
growing season a fair amount of water must be 
given it, but as autumn advances less will be 
needed, and throughout the depth of winter 
scarcely any is required, but by February a 
little more will be beneficial. The last summer 
has been a good one for this class of planta, 
as the growths will be well ripened, on which 
account a good display of blossoms next spring 
may reasonably be anticipated. "Throughout 
the winter the temperature of the structure in 
which it is growing should, if possible, be kept 
up to 50 degs. or nearly so. Failing a green- 
house in which to keep your Cactus, it may be 
grown in a sunny window, under which con- 
ditions it will flower well. When kept in a 
dwelling-house, an occasional sponging with 
lukewarm water will be beneficial.] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
"unds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 


158. 6d. 
“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or ion :—1st, in 1 ., finely and 
strongly bound in green half morocco 21s. nett 

2nd, in 2 vols., 
Of ail booksellers. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE SEASON OF SERE LEAVES. 
“ And here 

The children of the autumnal whirlwind bore 

In wanton sport, those bright leaves whose decay, 

Red, yellow, or ethereally pale, 

Rival the pride of summer. ’ 
Tue long period of drought—when under the 
torrid heat everything languished—is at an 
end, and in these shortened September days 
has given place to more temperate conditions. 
Now there is a cool greyness on nature, a 
delightful sense, look where one may in the 
country, of quiet and contentment—a feelin 
of rest never experienced when the glamour о 
summer is upon us, a subtle stillness that is 
never more realised than amid the fading of 
the leaves. 

Earlier in the season, when the heavens were 
black with rain clouds, the gardener reflected 
on bad seasons and hard times ; but when days 
of sunshine succeeded each other, every day 
adding a touch of colour to the fast ripening 
fruits, his hopes revived. One remembers how 
often the uncertainty of English summer 
weather has been subject for the critic, but 
surely, not even the gardener can find in his 
heart to grumble at the summer left behind, 
and for once, at any rate, as he surveys the 
fruits of his industry, is at peace with himself 
and all the world. 

In the pleasant autumn time we forget the 
sweltering days and nights of almost stifling 
heat, and think only of the beauty that is 
around us—the richness of the colour of the 
trees that becomes intensified as the days 
advance—days when mellow sunshine culmi- 
nates in brilliant sunset effects, and when in 
the gloaming— 

'* Clouds there are that hide their fires like opal, 

Tender amethyst skies that make a darkness for the 

silver stars to shine ia." 

Of all seasons, none betray its presence 
sooner or so clearly as autumn. Spring may 
delay her coming ; the first sunny day may be 
followed by frost and snow. "There may be a 
doubt when spring gave way to summer, the 
line of demarcation is so slight ; but this cannot 
be said of autumn, which brings its own 
evidence, in fields of ripening grain, in 
changing foliage—some from brown to bronze, 
some from burnished gold to flaming scarlet, 
until at last every flutter of the breeze adds to 
the thick carpet of leaves under one's feet. 
Trees are always beautiful. In thespringtime, 
when the first tender leaves appear; in the 
midsummer days, when we are grateful for 
their shade; in the autumn none the less 
beautiful when decay sets in, and one can 
feel the end of the season is drawing nigh 
Who shall say, that even in winter, when one 
may see their delicate branches, and trace the 
year's growth, they have no attraction? My 
mind reverts to one of the Derbyshire dales, 
where I sometimes wander. Through it runs the 
Wye, always beautiful as it ripples over the 
shingle, tumbles over the cascades, or broadens 
out into deep pools, where the trout and zrayling 
lie. Then there are the flowers that grow 
about its’ banks, as patches of late-flowering 
Forget-ine-nots and stray blossoms of Meadow 
Sweet. Across the broader reaches of the 
stream are belts of Reeds an 1 Willow herb, fit 
covert for the water-fowl which now and again 
emerge from their hiding - place. Purple 
Loosestrife adds a touch of colour to the some- 
what sombre surroundings of a September day. 
Beyond, the hills are bright with Ling and 
Heather. In the valley an abundance of rich 
pasture—a country smiling and peaceful. Just 
as sometimes a candle, in its last flicker, gives 
a greater luminosity, so it seems that nature 
bursts forth with wondrous beauty at this 
season. In this wooded county one may dis- 
tinguish plainly the trees that are first. to shed 
their leaves. The Ash on the roadside, the 
Lime and Silver Birch, the Copper Beech in 
the woodland, the Horse-Chestnut with broad, 
fan-like leaves of crimson and brown, the 
stately Oaks hereabout, the Mountain Ash 
laden with berries, the hedges bright with hips 
and haws, relieved at times with white tufts of 
Traveller’s Joy—all reveal the time of the 
year. The very Bracken in the copses, half 
hidden in the shade, is а study in green and 


bound, sage green morocco, $5. nett. gold, But nowhere more than in the garden 


о we feel the spell of autumn. There are tall 


Hollyhocks with belated flowers, Phloxes with 
richer panicles, Kniphofias lighting up the 
borders with spikes of vermilion, Starwort« 
with a freshness as of summer, Dahlias, gay a 
the Chrysanthemums, fast opening, still 
gayer Sunflowers and Rudbeckias, Ane. 
mones, the tips of whose white blossoms, 
tinged with faint purple, denote colder 
nights. Оа the walls foliage and flowers 
vie with each other in colour; the Virginian 
Creeper, ranging from brown to crimson; 
Vines, lovely in various tints; Clematises 
still bearing many blossoms; Roses, not yet 
spent, but showing clusters of buds and 
almost perfect blooms amid a luxuriance oí 
charming tinted foliage, a heritage of the 
season of the fading of the leaves The 
orchards, too, throughout the country side tell 
the same tale of prosperity. Apples hang like 
lamps of gold and red amid the russet of their 
leaves. 

Winter to some may be atime of discontent. 
Eagerly we watch for the springtime, with its 
fresh life and beauty ; for the summer, with its 
wealth of flowers and leaves, and length oi 
days; but the autumn comes with a rich 
harvest—as a crown of glory to the season— 
a time of happy retrospection, an augury of 
prosperous days in store, even as a benediction 
of peace. LEAHCEST, 


BOWLING-GREEN AND TENNIS-COURT. 
Two and a half years ago I endeavoured to form a bowl.ny 
green and tennis-court, part of it being laid down s: 
fine old turf from a heath and having a thickness of abut 
2 inches, and the remainder with an inferior kind of tur. 
The green adjoins a stream, being about 3 feet abore the 
water level. The subsoil is of a peaty character, Tbe 
Grass makes an excellent lawn, but the portion laid dem 
with fine turf is useless for a bowling-green or tes 
court, and the other part is unsatisfactory. The ii 
very soft and spongy, though not wet, What саге 
should be adopted to make the Grass hard and firm idit 
for bowls and tennis? It has been “ bushed” and miei 
with a light roller with little «ffect. Would you гш 
mend a dressing of sand or cinders /—GLaves, 

[We are of the opinion that the spongines ci 
your turf arises from the fact of the subsi 
consisting of peat earth, and from the whole - 
site being situated but 3 feet above the level о! 
the stream you mention. Now, peat or рга! 
earth is capable of absorbing a great quantity 
of water, and also of retaining it for a long 
period, unless there should be facilities for it 10 
drain away. In your case this latter does nt 
exist, and no doubt the water is constantly 
rising to the surface by capillary attract» 
the whole year round, which would render the 
surface exactly as you describe it, ‘ spoog!, 
but not wet." 

We would advise you to drain the whole st 
thoroughly by putting in drains 15 feet aps 
If you make the drains 2 feet деер, you wil 
then be 1 foot above the level of the stream, 
and thus ensure an outlet for the water at $i 
times unless the stream in question is liable 0 
flooding, but perhaps this does not often occur, 
and need not, therefore, be taken into account 
This should drain away all superfluous mos 
ture, and afterwards you would be able to des! 
with the soil and get it in a fine conditios. 
To do this, first strip off the turf and the 
double dig the plot from end to end, and if the 
top spit is of a different nature from that atthe 
bottom, or, in other words, if tbe top SP 
contains more loam, keep it there; bat shool! 
it be of a clayey nature, the peat earth or s^ 
soil and it may advantageously be miel 
together. In this case the digging and wif - 
of the two constituents would have to be done 
in sections of two yards in width at a time 3^ 
the whole of the soil must be made very 17 
Afterwards firm the bottom to the surface 0) 
treading, or even ramming it if the sol i 
light. If the top spit is to be retained at ê 
surface, the best way to proceed will be” — 
mark off a strip of ground 3 feet wide sod 5 
long as the piece of ground to be treated ша 
be Dig this strip out one spit, or to the f: 
depth of the spade, and wheel it to the opp” 
site side of the plot for filling in the l: 
trench with, and remove the crumbs or p 
soilalso. "Then dig the bottom spit of soil Е 
iustead of removing it, turn ір over and ee 
lie there. When the who'e length has hly 
dug, level the surface and then thorough? 
consolidate it either by treading or Lape i 
This done, proceed to dig the top Ар рай 
next 3 feet strip, and cast it on top oft d 
just made firm. Tread or ram this in 
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ваше жау, and treat the whole of the plot 
in a similar manner. When finished allow a 
week or so to elapse for setting to take place, 
and then properly level the surface and make 
all ready for laying the turf again by not only 
having the soil as level as it is possible to get 
it, but by having it as firm as treading and 
light rolling will secure. The turf may then 
be relaid in the usual way, after which it 
should be well beaten and rolled. Rolling 
should also be done whenever circumstances 
permit throughout the winter. The above 
work may be done at any time after the middle 
or end of October, but do not work the soil in 


wet weather. А dressing of ashes or cinders | durin 


would be useless in your case. ] 





THE HARDIER CRINUMS. 


Tur genus Crinum is an extensive one, the 
members of which occur more or less plenti- 
fully throughout the warmer portions of the 
globe. Most of them are natives of the tropics, 
hence, in their culture the temperature of a 
stove is necessary, yet there are a few that will 
thrive with greenhouse treatment; indeed, 
they will stand out-of-doors with a little pro- 
tection in winter. Some of the stove species 
are rather particular in their cul- 
. tural requirements, and cannot Le 
depended upon to flower year after 
year, but the greenhouse kinds pre- 
sent no difficulty in this respect. 


Crinum Moorer, the species 
herein figured, may be taken as a 
s representative of the genus, 
both the foliage and flower showing 
well the general aspect of a speci- 
men when at its best. "The bulb is 
à particularly solid one, 6 inches or 
more in diameter at the base, with 
а comparatively short neck. The 
flowers are pure white at first, 
becoming slightly flushed before 
they drop. "They last longer than 
their somewhat fragile appearance 
would lead one to expect, and, in 
addition, a succession is kept up 
from one head for a considerable 
time. This Crinum is a native of 
Natal, from whence it was intro- 
duced into the Botanic Garden, 
Glasnevin, over thirty years ago, 
and ever since that time has found 
acongenial home there; in fact, the 
hardy Crinums form one of the 
features of Glasnevin. Besides the 
generally accepted specific name it 
has been known ав С. Mackeni, C. 
Makoyanum, and C. natalense. The 
diferent individuals are by no 
means of equal merit, as the flowers 
of some are much superior to those 
of others, while the leaves vary in 
the extent of their undulation, that 
herein figured having this character 
very pronounced. There is one well 
marked variety — variegatum — in 
which the leaves are freely striped with creamy- 
yellow, and when they are first develo it is 
a very striking plant; while in album the 
flowers are altogether without the blush tint. 
The culture of Crinum Moorei may be divided 
into two heads: first, for the more favoured 
parts of the country where it may, with protec- 
tion, be grown out-of-doors; and again, where 
ìt is necessary to be treated as a greenhouse 

plant. Planted out-of-doors it succeeds best in 
а sheltered position close to a hothouse, as the 
soil is then always prevented from freezing to 
any great extent. An illustration of this mode 
X treatment may be seen outside the Palm 
House at Kew, for there a series of low walls 
orm sheltered bays.admirably fitted for the 
vulture of the hardier Crinums, and they 
hrive splendidly. Where such conveniences 
lo not exist, the Crinum may be grown in large 
хз or tubs, indeed, given much the same 
treatment as an Agapanthus that is repotted 
ut seldom ; and assisted occasionally during 
^e growing season by some liquid manure, it 
vill flower year after year. The plants may be 
tood outside during the summer months, 
emoving them under glass as the flower-stems 
levelop, for the blossoms are much purer when 
hey expand under glass. The potting com- 
vost must Бе such as will not need renewing 


| 
| 











for years, and may consist of two-thirds good 
fibrous loam, with the remaining portion made 
up of decayed manure, leaf-mould, апа sand. 
The plants should be kept. quite dry, in a 
structure from which frost is just excluded 
from October till March, when, with additional 
moisture, they will start into growth at once. 
Crinum LoNGIFOLIUM is the hardiest member 
of the genus, but it is, as far as individual 
flowers are concerned, greatly inferior to the 
preceding. This forms a club-shaped bulb a 
foot or more in length, and 3 inches to 4 inches 
in diameter. The long, strap-shaped leaves are 
numerous, and form quite a mass, which is 
the summer overtopped by an umbel 
or р containing each from six to eight 
blossoms. ‘The individual flowers are funnel- 
shaped, 3 inches to 4 inches long, whitish in 
colour, with the centre of the segments deeply 
flushed with pink. In the variety album the 
flowers are nearly pure white. This Crinum is 
a native of Cape Colony, and is often grown 
under the name of Crinum capense. It was 
introduced in 1816. Though not particularly 
showy in itself this Crinum has proved to be of 
great value to the hybridist, for by inter- 
crossing it with C. Moorei was raised 
C. PowkLLt, a splendid plant in every way. 


Crinum Moorei. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Delap, 
Valencia Island, Co. Kerry. 


It wasobtained by Mr. Powell, of Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells, who fertilised both the white 
aud rose-tinted forms of C. longifolium with 
the pollen of C. Moorei. The result was 
C. Powelli, a vigorous grower, with large club- 
shaped bulbs, deep green strap.like leaves 
nearly 6 feet long, which are in their turn well 
overtopped by umbels of showy blossoms. 
These umbels bear a dozen or more flowers, 
and as each bud opens in succession a display 
is kept up for some time. Thereis a good deal 
of variation in the colours of the blossoms— 
indeed, they may in this respect be roughly 
divided into three groups—first, a deep rosy- 
pink tint, next, pale pink or flesh, and, thirdly, 
a pure white form. This last is the scarcest, 
and, at least from my point of view, the finest 
of all. Though just as amenable to pot culture 
as C. Moorei, Powell's hybrid is not so well 
adapted for the purpose, owing to the long 
leaves, which being rather weak and brittle, 
are under such conditions particularly liable to 
injury. From this circumstance it is seen to 
the best advantage when planted in a sheltered 
spot, such as between the buttresses of a sunny 
wall, or in а warm corner at the angle of а 
greenhouse. 

C. cnassirFoLIUM.— This is an uncommon 
but fairly hardy species of Crinum, which I 


saw a few years since very fine in the Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge. It was growing in a 
border at the foot of a sunny wall. The leaves 
Somewhat suggest those of C. Moorei, but are 
of greater substance and of a deeper hue. The 
flowers, borne in a compact umbel, are white, 
suffused with pink on the outside, and agree- 
ably scented. It is probably as hardy as C. 
Moorei. The only species named in the Kew 
Hand List of hardy herbaceous plants are 
C. longifolium and C. Powelli, which are 
both certainly a good deal hardier than C. 
Moorei. 

In planting, special care must be taken, for 
the Crinum is a liberal feeder. А large hole 
must be dug out for their reception. This hole 
must be filled in with a good lasting compost, 
made up of turfy loam, lightened by an 
admixture of leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, 
and sand. In this the Crinums will grow 
luxuriantly, the principal consideration being 
to protect with a few dry leaves in the winter, 
and to give copious supplies of water, if 
necessary, when in full growth and the flower- 
spikes are developing. Y 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia.—I should be much obliged for the name ofa 
Begonia of which every leaf is spotted with white? The 
flowers hang in bunches, and are of a pale yellowish, and 
later, a pink tinge. I am told it isa very old-fashioned 
kind. Placed where the sunlight can shine through the 
leaves they show all the veins, and are tinged with reddish- 
yellow.—Sa.r. 

[There is little doubt that the Begonia con- 
cerning which you enquire is B. maculata, a 
native of Brazil, whence it was introduced 
about 1822, so that it is, as you have been told, 
quite an old plant in gardens. It is rather a 
variable species, some individuals having the 
marking on the leaves more pronounced than 
others, and the Begonia generally grown in 

ardens and nurseries as B. argyrostigma is 

ut a variety of this. ] 

Sedum spectabile.—I am sending you flowers of 
Sedum spectabile and Sedum spectabile atro-purpureum, 
an old plant, but almost lost, one of the prettiest low- 
growing autumn perennials we have got.—A мов PERRY. 

[The variety S. s. atro-purpureum is very dis- 
tinct, the colour being much brighter than in 
the type, which is one of the finest autumn- 


flowering hardy plants we have. No matter 
what the weather or what the position, this 
will thrive and flower in any soil. The dark 


variety will be valuable as a contrast.] 


Madonna Lily with bulblets on the 
stem.—lIs it not unusual for Madonna Lilies 
to make bulblets? This year for the first time 
Ihave observed that a number of Lily stalks 
which have not flowered, have instead produced 
bulblets up the stem, after the manner of 
Tiger Lilies, and also a bunch of bulblets at the 
top of the stem. All these bulb-producing 
stalks are in places where they are more or less 
overshadowed, and could hardly he expected to 
flower. Some are taller than the specimen 
enclosed, some much shorter. 'There is only 
one about 1 inch high, which is completely 
covered with bulblets. I have never observed 
this before, and should be glad to know if 
it is a general habit in Madonna Lilies.— 
THEODOSIA Mason. 


Raising Begonias from seed.—Would you be 
kind enough to give me information on the following 
points? 1 fertilised the seed-bearing flowers of some 
good double Begonias with роле from a very fine single, 
thinking the seedlings would produce double flowers. Is 
that so? If not, what would the blooms be, and is it 
worth while to sow the seed? Please say if it is at all 
likely that later in the season my doubles will produce 
pollen, and is it easy to propagate tuberous Begonias by 
leaves in the way Rex is treated ?— DEVONIENSIS, 

[It is impossible to say with certainty what 
flowers your Begonia seed will produce, but in 
all probability double, semi-double, and singlo 
flowers will be represented among them. We 
should certainly advise you to sow the seed, as 
a fair amount of good double flowers may 
reasonably be anticipated therefrom. Your 
doubles are not at all likely to produce pollen 
later in the season, and even it they did, and 

ou fertilised flowers with it, the season would 

e too far advanced for the seed to ripen. 
Where Begonias are raised in quantity from 
seed the pollen is taken from semi-double 
flowers, and seedlings obtained in this way are 
all proved and the best selected therefrom. To 
increase any particular variety cuttings are 
necessary, but this system is not now carried 
out to anything like the same extent as it once 
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was, for seedlings can be tested the first season, 
and they always grow more freely than those 
raised from cuttings. Tuberous Begonias can- 
uot be increased by leaves in the same way as 
B. Rex and its numerous varieties. | 


ROSE LADY SARAH WILSON. 


THE macrantha seedlings seem to be taking as 
prominent a place in our gardens as the 
popular Penzance Briers, and all lovers of 
ardy types of garden Roses will welcome 
them. Although their bloom is very transient, 
yet while they are with us we admire their 
simple beauty. The lovely Rose herewith 
illustrated is a seedling of R. macrantha. It 
is of a very delicate creamy-blush colour, and 
the flowers are semi-double. The fine wide 
petals and rich mass of stamens are exquisite 
eatures of a very pretty Rose. It is evident 
there are great possibilities from R. macrantha, 
more especially if hybridised with some of our 
other excellent garden Roses. The unique 
experience of the National Rose Society award- 
ing their gold medal to an amateur was seen 
this year at the Temple show, and this was 
iven for a macrantha seedling named Mre. 
rpen. The blossoms, containing two rows of 
petals, were of large size and produced in 
grand clusters. The plant was vigorous, and 
it will doubtless prove to be a grand Rose for 
single bush, growing apparently as freely as a 
Lilac. Lady White and Lady Curzon are two 
other novelties of this same race, the former 
possessing a semi-double white flower and the 
latter quite single, splendid in size, with the 
colour of Baroness Rothschild, only that the 
blooms are sometimes flaked with a paler tint. 
All who have spare plots of land that they have 
no special use for should have them well 
trenched this autumn and planted with this 
type of Rose, using them as pillars to enable a 
greater variety being employed. I have seen 
many a rough plot, sometimes quite an eyesore, 
converted into a lovely garden of semi-wild 
Roses, and if carefully planned this would be 
no mean feature. Even іп our woods and copses 
what could be more delightful than to come 
unawares upon groups of the beautiful Roses 
such as we have illustrated above? The variety 
available, including such as Bardou Job, Old 
Crimson Damask, Gloire des Rosomanes, York 
and Lancaster, etc., is wonderful. Rosa. 





ROSE GRAND MOGUL. 


VELVETY-CRIMSON, almost black Roses, are 
frequently inquired after, but, somehow, few 
obtain what they desire. The fact is, these 
very dark Roses are not generally a success. 
Many can grow Prince Camille de Rohan well, 
but others sadly fail. They have even gone so 
far as to say they believe the stock of this one- 
time grand Rose has deteriorated, which belief 
I am inclined to support. In the Rose under 
notice we have a fairly good variety of lovely 
colour— rich blackish - maroon, shading to 
purple—but it is lamentably thin. This Rose 
comes very near an old almost discarded 
variety, Jean Soupert, but I think there is a 
difference, although certainly the two kinds 
are not wanted. Grand Mogul is a very good 
autumnal, which cannot be said of some of 
the very dark Hybrid Perpetuals, so that if 
deficient in fulness it has other good points to 
recommend it. A fine dark Rose, perhaps the 
best all-round variety, їз Abel Carriere. It 
has been very good this season. Another 
grand variety, one much appreciated in 
America, is Baron de Bonstetten, or Monsieur 
Boncenne, as it i3 sometimes called. This 
makes a good pillar Rose, where its long 
growths, very thorny, soon cover a fairly high 
pillar. Jubilee is another good kind, some- 
what too near Prince C. de Rohan, but larger 
and apparently more reliable. I think this 
Rose is well worth growing. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses on own roots v. on seedling Brier. 
— Would you kindly tell me if bush Roses on their own 
roots, Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, and Hybrid Teas, make 
stronger and better bushes, and flower better, than when 
grafted on the seedling Brier ?—Ross. 

(Undoubtedly, Roses upon their own roots 
make stronger and more healthy bushes than 


plants that are huddled or grafted upon a foster- | 
stock. But so much depends upon soil. We ! 
have seen plants of Tea Roses budded upon the | 
seedling Brier, when planted in a soil that has | 
been prepared for them a good depth, growing | 
most алыу and lasting for many years. | 
But we strongly advocate Roses upon their | 
own roots as being most reliable, although 

many individuals make a mistake as to time of 

planting them out. Taking all things into | 
consideration, Roses upon their own roots are | 
best planted from pots, either during August | 
and September orin April and May. When 
the soil is warm and in a nice workable con- 
dition, the fine rootlets lay hold of the new 
soil at once. Certainly budded Roses will 
thrive extremely well for a few years, and as 
they are so cheap, rather than lose time by 
planting weakly our rooted plants, we would 
rather renew our stock by planting fresh 
budded plants when those already planted 
show signs of exhaustion. If amateurs would 
cease giving their plants such baneful artificial 
manures as they frequently do, and rely upon 





Rose Lady Sarah Wilson 


farmyard manure and bone-meal, together with 
nice loam when procurab'e, less trouble would 
arise as to the non-success of Rose plants ] 


Rose Claire Jacquier.—I was much | Jacqueminot, and as to what Rose you would 


interested and surprised to read in several 
issues of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the varying 
opinionson the merits of that charming climbing 
Rose Claire Jacquier. I have growing against 
а trellis а remarkably fine specimen of this 
Rose, which is absolutely hardy and in every 
way satisfactory. It has now been on the 
trellis for four yeara, and increases in beauty 
each summer. I never protect it in winter, and 
treat it, I fear, almost casually, but it is 
smothered with its large clusters of delicate 
blooms, opening white, and coming first in the 
sweetest yellow buds. Like many of the 
Ramblers —indeed, nearly all of this class—it 
only blooms once in the season, and, if some of 
our clever hybridisers could only give us a 
Claire which would bloom twice, they would 
confer a great pleasure on lovers of Roses. I 
do not think this Rose would bear a northern 
or eastern aspect. Mine issheltered from both 
these quarters, but is open to the full force of 








the south-western gales. I enclose a photo- 


graph of the Rose, taken when it was in full 
bloom this summer.—L. Worner, Brinksway, 
Shottermill, Surrey. 


[The photograph showed this Rose growing 
over an archway. It was a mass of bloom. 
Unfortunately, the photograph was not sufi- 
ciently clear for reproduction. — Ер. ] 


White Rose wanted.—Two years ago I planted a 
part of a field as a flower garden, forming a circular Rose 
garden, divided into four beds by cross walks. In Вей 1 1 

lanted Caroline Testout, in 2 White Lady, in 3 Alfred К. 

Villiams, and in 4 General Jacqueminot. Both last season 
and this the two former Roses have been a perfect show. 
Caroline Testout has bloomed profusely, and made an 
immense amount of wood. White Lady has bloomed even 
better, but has made no wood. I fear as to the future, and 
do not know how I am to encourage the growth. At the 
present time I am pinching off the blooms and treating the 

lants, as I am all the beds, with liquid-manure. Alfred K. 

Viliams was not a success last year, but seems now to be 


| fairly well established, and blooms well, though not во 


freely as the others. 
first been a failure. 


General Jacqueminot has from the 
The wood has been thin, and the 
blooms exceedingly poor; the leaves, when they have 
come, have been quite small and unhealthy-looking. The 
soil is heavy clay, and all the four beds are practically the 
same. They have been liberally treated with manure of 
all kinds. The leaves of General Jacqueminot, and, in а 


From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


less degree, the leaves cf Alfred К. Williams, have fallen 
off, and the stems are nearly bare. My idea is to move 
General Jacqueminot and fill the bed with some other Rose, 
preferably a white one. Will you advise me as to whether 
you think the failure is due to the soil not suiting ста 
tm 
stead? Also whether the Roses which have shed thet 
leaves are likely to recover, and what I can do to promote 
the growth of wood in the White Lady ?—H. B 

[You would find Frau Karl Druschki a grand 
white summer Rose, but it is not so сеу in 
autumn. Prince de Bulgarie, or Peace, would be 
an excellent kind, and both are very vigorous. 
Hon. Edith Gifford is nearer white than either, 
but it does not succeed everywhere. If you do 
nob succeed with A. К. Williams you would do 
well to replace this with Louis Van Houtte or 
Dr. Andry. General Jacqueminot should have 
done better than this, but perhaps the plants 
were on Manetti stock. This Rose succeeds 
best upon its own roots, and even then your 
clay soil would need well working, and some 
burnt earth or garden refuse incorporated ere 
Roses would thrive well. You could help the 
White Lady to make wood by thinniog out the 
small spindly shoots. It is a profuse-blooming 
kind, but does not make strong wood, and is 
not quite suitable to plant near Caroline 


‚жыйыны жє ee ee 


* and becomes very much decayed. 
` within the bark at the 
ı and enters the plant by the root. 
: development it 


‚ stage, and the Chlamydospore stage. 
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Testout. It is a splendid Rose and should be 
in every garden. You could improve your bed 
by planting the centre with the white 
La France or the white Caroline Testout, which 
is called Admiral Dewey, and then edge it with 
White Lady. This bed would look well, and 
compare in height with Caroline Testout. ] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SLEEPY DISEASE OF TOMATOES. 


Tur sleepy disease of Tomatoes, although 
known for some seasons in Great Britain, has 
acquired an increased importance amon 
farmers, owing to the extended cultivation o 
the plant in recent years. The plant may be 
diseased inside quite young, but the outward 
manifestations do not necessarily appear at 
once. The first indication that the Tomato is 
affected is shown in the drooping of the leaves 
and their bad colour. If the root is split, the 
woody portion is seen to be of a dingy yellowish- 
brown colour, which becomes more marked if 
left open for half a day. When the plant has 
been attacked about three weeks, the lower 
rtion of the stem is usually covered with a 
elicate white bloom. Eventually the stem is 
covered with patches of a dull orango colour, 
The disease 
can always be identified by a brownish ring just 
ase of the stem or 
thicker branches of the root. The disease is 
due to a fungus which flourishes in the soil 
During its 
asses through three stages, 
known as the Di plocladium stage, the Fusarium 
The first 
stage usually lasts about a week, and during 
the last stage the spores are resting and pre- 
paring to attack the young plants another 
year, or whenever a suitable opportunity 
presents itself. The disease is not capable of 


; attacking the plant in any stage of its existence 


>. аара: 


m x 


ı fungicide. 


except the last. 

TREATMENT. —(1). It must be remembered in 
the first place that diseased plants never 
recover, and, therefore, no attempt to save the 
plant is successful. (2). As the disease grows 
insidethe plant it is useless to spray with a 
(3). As the resting spores of the 


; fungus live and thrive in the earth and attack 


the plant through the root, the disease must be 
attacked in that quarter. 

It is therefore recommended that: (1). АП 
diseased plants should be uprooted imme- 
diately the disease is noticed, and should be 
burnt. (2). The soil in which the plants grew 
should be removed and sterilised by heat, or 
mixed with а liberal allowance of quicklime. 
(3. If the disease appears in a glass-house, 
my part of the house should be washed with 
a solution of carbolic-acid and water (1 to 20 
parts of water) after the soil has been removed. 
(4). If itis not practicable to remove the soil, it 
should receive & liberal dressing of gas-lime. 
This should be allowed to lie on the surface for 


; ten days, and should afterwards be thoroughl 


' anything is planted in it. 


incorporated with the soil. After this the soil 
should remain for at least ten weeks before 
It should be soaked 
with water once a week. (5). Asmuch lime as 
the plants will allow should be mixed with the 
soil in which the Tomatoes are grown, more 
especially if they are grown in the same beds 

uring successive seasons. (6). The infected 
Soil from a bed should not be thrown out ut 
random, but should be sterilised by a mixture 
of quicklime, and care should be taken not to 
bring it into contact with Tomato beds. (7). 
Only short-jointed, sturdy plants should be 
used, and those should be fairly hard and the 
foliage of a dark bronze appearance. AN spindly 
ordrawn plants should be rejected. (8). The 
plants should be allowed plenty of air, light, 
and room for growth.—August No. of Journal 
of Board of Agriculture. 


Grub in soil (Mrs. M. A. Davies).—The grub you 
tend is that of one of the cockchafers, probably the 
©mmon cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris) These grubs 
are very injurious in gardens. The only way of destroying 

is by turning them out of the soil and killing them. 

Thrips on Gloxinias and Plums (Р. Macken). 
—Your Gloxinias and Plum leaves have been eaten up by 
thrips. Syringe or spray with paraffin-emulsion, Quassia- 
extract, and soft-soap or Tobacco-water. You have been 
keeping the atmosphere in which the Gloxinias have been 
growing far too dry. The Plum-tree is evidently very dry 
at the roots. It agaimst a wall, this is very probable. 


Pest on Rose-trees (M. С. ).—The Rose 
leaves which you send have been attacked by 
the grubs of one of the saw-flies (Athalia rosie). 
Syringing or spraying with soft-soap and 
paraflin, made into an emulsion, and then 
diluted with water, is as good as anything. A 
plain mixture of paraflin and soft-soap aud 
water is equally good, if you keep the in- 
gredients properly mixed. Begin to spray as 
soon as you see the white patches on the leaves, 
taking care to wet both sides of the leaf. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Oranges and large Palms 
which have been placed outside to give 
character to particular spots about the grounds 
will soon have to be brought inside again—in 
fact, in windy places Palms will suffer if 
exposed to strong winds at any time. Dra- 
cenas of the green-leaved section, such as D. 
indivisa, D. Bumaldi, will take no harm, even 
if exposed to a degree or two of frost; but a 
gale of wind will damage the foliage, so that, 
on the whole, all tender-leaved plants will be 
better inside before the autumn gales come. 
Hard-wooded plants, winter - flowering and 
other Heaths, and Epacrises should be inside 
now to escape the autumn gales and rains 
which usually visit us towards the ?0th of 
September. This is the season for the im- 
portation of Belgian Azaleas. I should like to 
give our Belgian friends a word of caution not 
to send things over in windy weather. Last 
season we lost a considerable number of plants 
from being flooded with sea water, and, as our 
foreign friends disclaim all responsibility after 
the plants leave their hands, they ought to 
use some judgment as to the proper time to 
dispatch them. As a rule, it is safer to send 
in October than September.  Camellias are 
coming to the front again ; some enquiries are 
being made for them, and no doubt we shall 
meet with them more often than we have done 
lately. They are not difficult to cultivate in 
a mixture of peat and loam or altogether in 
peat, but loam to the extent of one-third gives 
strength to the growth. There must be no 
lime in the soil in which Camellias are grown, 
and neither is hard water good for them. 
Camellias make excellent wall plants trained 
close to the wall, in which position they grow 
and flower freely. Like most glossy-leaved 
plants, they want a thin shade in hot weather, 
and the watering must be done by a careful 
man who understands when to give liberally 
and when to stay his hand. The best kind of 
stimulant for Camellias is soot-water. For 
many years, when in charge of a large col- 
lection, I used nothing else in the water, and 
this was made in а tub and used in a clear 
state. The Chrysanthemums will require 
watching now, and those plants having 
poe buds should be placed under cover 

fore they show colour. 


Stove. — Gardenias with — well-ripened 
growth will soon respond to warmtb, as will 
als» Eucharis Lilies, Poinsettias, Francisceas, 
and other winter-flowering plants which have 
been ripened by cool, airy treatment after 
growth was finished. Winter. flowering Bego- 
nias wi'l be a strong feature, and one of the 
best is Gloire de Lorraine. This should have 
a light position, and may be moved to the con- 
servatory when in flower. Many found a 
difficulty in propagating this variety when 
first introduced, because of its very free 
flowering habit, and flowering shoots will not 
strike, or if they do, the plants never start 
away freely. Leaf-cuttings root in heat, but 
it is a rather slow process. When healthy 
pants are cut down close, the shoots from their 

ase make good cuttings. This Begonia does 
well in baskets, and the bottom of the basket 
can be covered with Panicum variegatum, or 
Ferns or Mosses may be used for the purpose. 
The Artillery-plant (Pilea muscosa) may be 
used for draping baskets. Dracænas and 
Crotons must have all the light there is now ; 
in fact, the stove will hardly require shade 
now. 'If there are any mealy-bug in the 
house they will increase ra idly now that 
regular warmth is kept up. Thrips are fond of 
Dracenas, Crotons, and other smooth-leaved 
plants, but vaporising with nicotine once or 
twice will clear them out. Night temperature, 
65 degs. 


Ferns for cutting.—The old Maiden- 
hair Adiantum cuneatum and its variety 
elegans are still the favourites for bouquet 
work or for using in small glasses for table 
decoration, but they must not be heavily 
shaded, or the fronds soon wither. The Pteriscs 
stand well, and for large vases Phlebodium 
aureum and Nephrolepis tuberosa and exaltata 
are useful. Japanese Davallias, in the shape 
of balls, birds, monkeys, and other fanciful 
designs, are freely imported now, and are 
meeting with a large sale. The difficulty will 
come later, when exhaustion sets in and they 
want warmth to start them into growth. 
Several forms of Asparagus are very useful for 
cutting. Perhaps the most sought after are 
plumosa and Sprengeri, as these furnish long 
trails. Sprengeri makes a graceful basket 
plant. Both are easily raised from seeds. I 
notice seedlings of the dwarf variety of 
plumosa (nana) are on offer in some lists, but 
seedlings sport a good deal, and can hardly be 
relied upon to come true. 


Tomatoes under glass.—As the houses 
will soon be wanted for other purposes, every- 
thing possible should be done to finish off the 
crop. Of course, most of the fruits have 
ripened and gone, but there are still a good 
many green fruits at the top of the plants. 
We have reduced the foliage a good deal to let 
in the sunshine, and the houses are now closed 
at night to hasten the ripening, as the house 
will soon be wanted for Chrysanthemums and 
other things now standing outside. As soon 
as the fruits are all gathered, and we may pro- 
bably not wait for all to ripen, the plants will 
be cleared out, paint and glass washed, beds 
levelled, and covered 2 inches deep with coal- 
ashes. 


Bulbs for forcing.—If required for 
cutting, early Tulips and Narcissi may be 
planted thickly in boxes 4 inches or so deep, 
and be covered. with long litter whilst making 
roots, which will take about six or eight 
weeks, but if required for the conservatory 
have them in pots of good size, so that a few 
pots grouped together will make a mass of 
colour. Small pots of anything stand- 
ing singly are lost in a large house, but 
a group elevated when necessary cannot be 
passed without note. Hyacinths may be used 
in the same way. In potting Hyacinths do 
not ram the soil too firmly in the bottom of 
the pots. If the roots meet with much 
resistance in their downward course they lift 
the bulbs out of the pots. 


Window gardening. — Window-boxes 
are now past their best where the usual 
summer-flowering plants are uscd. Dwarf 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums are now com- 
ing into bloom, and the early-sown Pansies are 
showing colour. If shrubs are employed the 
silver and gold Euonymus are better and more 
lasting than Conifers. If the Euonymuses are 
taken care of they will last from year to year. 
Wallflowers mixed with a few early-flowering 
bulbs are bright in spring, and Myosotis 
dissitiflora comes into flower early. 


Outdoor garden.—September is the best 
month for planting out Pinks. Carnations also 
may be planted now or as soon as well rooted. 
If the planting.cannot be done before the end 
of October they will be better potted up and 
kept in frames till spring. But the October 
plants, if the beds are well prepared, will 
throw the best and finest flowers and produce 
the strongest layers. This is the best time for 
propagating Tufted and other Pansies. The 
cuttings in the centre of the plants are now 
strong and healthy, and many have formed 
roots. Seeds of Polyanthus or bunch Prim- 
roses, which are so charming in shady borders 
in spring, may be sown now in boxes in a cold- 
frame. Ours, sown as soon as ripe, are now 
up. Those who want own-rooted Roses should 
prepare a bed in the shade of wall, and plant 
strong cuttings taken from the upper part of 
the plants, and plant firmly. The cuttings 
may be from 8 inches to 10 inches long, and 
buried at least half their length in. the ground. 
Place a mulch of leaf-mould among the cut- 
tings. Weakly growing varieties are not 
usually a success on their own roots. This is 
the month for taking stock, as it were, of our 
position as regards any changes or alterations 
which it may be desirable to make. Early- 
sown Pansies are now coming into flower, and 
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may be used for filling any bed that has to be Ruja 5 Исаак m $i = v DE" Gardeners! 
a icciety exhibited in this с! uly & meeting of 
cleared: тео, a ites, and purples come the committee was called to receive the report of the 
airly true from seeds. members of the committee who attended the “ A" Flower 
Fruit garden.— Anyone moving about the anaw in Connection vith m competion of the society in 
country may see good examples of fruit culture. tha open ирен конш чуе E Бом оет ге 
Ап improvement is visible, but there are still Gardeners’ Society had infringed bye-law 8 of the “A” 
far too many old, worn-out trees crowded кыш, апа, aA و‎ ШЕ this, né or ie от. 
together. Several causes have been assigned pettore were awarden prises, элеп осу Sut: nave Orem 
$ š A К, Деу а 1 . Accord y it reso] й 
for this slowness іп moving, but I think it is [Че eee ag Ought ae tes judges jmd bes mne 
not altogether due to John Bulls crass азы, to hava e all hoe whose number ai 
stupidity. The law is not yet a perfect pro- istinct kinds of vegetables or number of each kind t. 
; к . AS ceeded the numer specified in the schedule? What 
tection to the man who plants fruit-trees ; in the position of the aggrieved society ?—W. б. W, У 
point of fact, the fruit-tree planter ought to [A full and exact copy of the whole of the 
own the land. Under such conditions he bye-laws of the pies c) or, at the least, an 
knows that either himself or his heirs will : ? Е : 
obtain the increased value arising from his out- 
lay. Still, with all these drawbacks, a good 
deal of planting is done annually, and it is im- 


exact copy of so much of the bye-laws as is 
printed in the schedule, should have been sub. 

portant that it should be done well. Canker in 

its early stages is probably due to deep plant- 


mitted to us. It often happens that the effect 
ing in wet, cold soils. When the check is 


of one bye-law or regulation is modified һу 
given, the fungus, which is lying in wait for 


another one, and where this is the case, both 

must be taken into consideration. P'resuming 
such changes and chances, begins its attack, 
and both bark and wood are soon worn into 


that there is nothing to qualify or modify the 
holes, and though by dressing the wounds we 


effect of bye-law 8, it is clear that ово com- 

petitors who infringed that bye-law were 
may kill the fungus, we cannot prevent its 
recurrence unless the cause is removed. There 


disqualified. It does not, however, follow that 
will be some fine specimens of Apples on 


the judges were bound to give effect to the 
disqualification ; it may be that they did no: 

good soils, where suflicient nourishment is 

given, and some useful ideas may be gleaned 
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numerous buds and blossoms. Cuttings have 

been taken of some of the strong growers and 

pues in prepared border, and mulched with 
alf-decayed leaves. 

September 28th.—TVhinned late sown Turnips. 
Earthed up Celery and Leeks when dry. 
Planted out Lettuces. Mustard and Cress is 
sown in a frame now, and a supply must be 
kept up. Later sowings will be made in heat. 
Potato lifting is going on. All refuse matter 
is collected and burnt. Weeds are kept down 
by hoeing in fine weather. All Winter Greens 
have been earthed up. Fruit gathering is 
done on dry days, and care is exercised and 
best fruits kept separately. 

September 29th. — Pruned Vines in early 
house.  Pot-Vines intended for forcing have 
been cut back to 5 feet ; will remain outside a 
little longer to rest as long as possible. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers in warm-house just coming 
into bearing. Cucumbers in frames, being no 
longer required, have been cleared out, as the 
frames are wanted for other purposes. Potted 
various bulbs and plunged in ashes outside. 
Thinned Spinach to 6 inches. Lifted a lot of 
Alternantheras for stock purposes. Placed on 
shelf in warm-house. 

September 30th. —Rearranged conservatory 
to make room for early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums and other plants coming into bloom. 
Fuchsias have been placed outside to ripen. 
A little frost will do them no harm. After- 
wards they will be placed under stages. In 
many instances young plants will take their 
place next summer. Early - struck scarlet 
Salvias are now coming into bloom, and a 

roup of good-sized plants will now be very 
right. Cyclamens have been placed on 
shelves in cool-house. 

October. Ist.—New beds are being prepared 
for Roses. Hybrid Teas will be prominent. 
The soil has been deepened and improved. 
Shall plant in November. Gathered seed-pods 
from a fine clump of the white Everlasting 
Peas. From previous experience we do not 
expect all the plants to have white flowers, but 
the coloured flowers from the same plants have 
been very fine in the past. Every plant house 
as soon as риф in order and filled up will be 
vaporised, as we like to start clear of insects. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Landlord's claim against tenant of 
small holding (Р. G.).—Three years ago 
you purchased a cottage and 6 roods of land, 
which were let to a tenant. You do not say 
what kind of а tenancy it was, but apparently 
the holding was let on a lease for a term, of 
which three years were then unexpired, and 
when the term ended your tenant remained in 
occupation as a yearly tenant; but as you say 
there was no written agreement, 16 seems 
doubtful what the term really was. However, 
that is really immaterial, as the tenant is 
under notice to quit at the end of the month, 
and has agreed to give up the holding. You 
say that the holding was very clean and in 
good condition when you purchased it, but 
that it is now very dirty, and you ask if you 
сап claim any compensation on this account. 
If there be any matters for valuation from 
your tenant to yourself, I think you may 
claim compensation ; but төгө be no valu- 
ation, your only course is by action at law, : м ч if 
and your chances of success in such an action | Cauary-seed is of a stimulating D ui : 
aro very doubtful if there be no written | gen IP quantity, liable to cause tiver is 
agreement of tenancy. Your questions are it is safer to let Millet form the биР ° рав 
scarcely intelligible, but І may вау that adding a little Canary-seed occasion 4 vind. 
nothing in your statement shows that you white Millet and spray Milet may in wam 
have any right to enter the holding to plant and green food supplied ally V utin the 
any crops until his tenancy has expired. He weather, but only eaS tl , unis and 
had no right to remove the Gooseberry-bushes winter months. W atere G rang are al 
permanently planted out, and you can re- the flowering stems of Meadow ; 
cover damages from him for such removal ; 


good for these birds. Grit-sand is Be vod 
but if there be no valuation, your only way | tant item to keep these, and all seeds 
of recovering damages is by action in the 


birds in good health.—S. 8. С. n 
county court. If you write to us again on Canary moulting ( Ubique ).—The habi 
any matter, please во good as to write on 


of feather-eating is most difficult to cur, but 
one side of the paper only.—K. C. T. 


it sometimes arises from a gross punt 
Exhibiting vegetables.—The “ A" Garden and | the system brought about by too hig E 
Allotment Society at their show on July 27th had an open 


\ ДЕ і sg decer Наза 29008 Canuries suffer s good deal x thi 
class: “Collection of vegetables. Ten distinct kinds in | s i to remain 
baskets. Prizes, 30s , 20s., 15s., 103. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. wey. Я E being allori this reason 16 8 
The numbers of each kind will be limited to those men. | €&g- diet too long, ап early a 
tioned in the schedule of the amateurs’ class.” Bye-laws important to get them on to seed as € ta of 
to be observed by exhibitors: ‘4, The Committee will | possible. From having pecked the poi 
appoint judges, whose awards shall be final. 8, Care is shoulders raw your bird would appe! to 
must be taken that the quantity named in the schedule be Yon sts sides 
not exceeded, else the exhibitors will be disqualified.” | have suffered from insect pes 





































































even know that there was such a bye-lawor 
y walking through fruit plantations now. 


rule in existence. It is impossible to say whose 
province it was to put the proviso in force, 
This is аит tpan which an opin 
A з А 3 ly iven after inspection of the 
Bismarck, Lane's Prince Albert, Duchess of can. only g 5 ре 
Oldenburg are good and profitable sorts to schedule and rules. Such rules usualy 
plant. Lady Sudeley is a very handsome early 
Apple, and there will be some very heavy speci- 
mens of Peasgood's Nonsuch this season. 


provide for the lodgment of objections to 
Vegetable garden.—Since the rains 
came the weeds have become numerous where 


awards given to competitors who have in 

fringed the conditions laid down or set out 
the hoe has been laid aside. This should be 
seen to at once, or they will give a lot of 


in the schedule, and the rules also provide 
trouble. Where weeds are numerous, the 


for the consideration and determination of 
such objections by a committee or otherwise. 

best way of disposing of them is to fork or dig 

them in where it can be done. But the hoe, 


The judges may be constituted the tribuni 
on warm, sunny days — of which we hope 


to determine the validity of an objecto 
but in the absence of any such provision, the 
only effect of bye-law 5 is to render final 
their decision upon the merits of the respe 
tive exhibits—it does not in any way preclude 
some yet remain for us—will do good work. an award from being set aside on the ground 
Cabbages may be planted when large enough. that the exhibitor in whose favour that award 
Lettuces апа Endives may also be planted on was made had failed to observe the regula 
sunny spots. Some of these, when half grown, tions laid down. We, therefore, think that 
may be lifted with balls and planted in trames the judges were not necessarily bound t6 
when the Melons and Cucumbers are all disqualif. y the exhibitors in question, neither 
cleared out. A sowing of Brown Cos Lettuces do we think they were under any obligation to 
may yet be made for standing in the seed-bed discard their exhibits. In the absence of a full 
through the winter. These always come in copy of the rules, we can express no opinion 
useful. All Winter Greens should have earth upon the position of the competitors who sub- 
drawn up to the stems. It supports them in mit this case. If by the rules the decision o! 
windy weather and keeps them in position. the committee upon an objection is final, the 
Of course, this attention has already been 
iven to the early-planted crops. In well- 
rained soils Tomatoes outside are yet free 
{гош disease, but if there comes damp, cold 
- weather this immunity will cease, and the 


matter is at an end. If the rules make pr» 

vision for objections and for their determination, 

it would be material to know if the objection 

was made in the prescribed time and in the 

prescribed manner, and also whether the dis- 
fruit should be gathered as soon as the first 
change of colour is noticed, and be finished 
under glass. The day for the Tomato-grower, 
either under glass or outside, making large 

profits is over. The time is coming when 


satisfied competitors exhibited ten distinct 
kinds in baskets, or fewer. If they exhibited 
English-grown Tomatoes will follow English- 
grown Pines as a market crop, and some of 


fewer than ten distinct kinds, they, too, werê 
equally liable to be disqualified.—R. С. T.] 
this will be due to the cupidity of English 
retailers who sell foreign produce for English. 
E. Hospay. 








BIRDS. 


Death of Waxbill (Gio. Howden) —Te 
immediate cause of death in this case Y? 
a ратай ж NEG MM yi pour 

MING EK" Canary and Millet-seed is usually 
THN core Mais SWORE given to all the Waxbill family; as, howere!, 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. k 

September 26th.—Sowed more Mignonette in 
pots. Previous sowings have been thinned to 
five or six plants, at something like equal dis- 
tances apart, and are placed on shelf near the 

lass in cool-house. Chrysanthemums are 

ing taken indoors, ventilation being given 
day and night.  Earwigs are looked after 
closely. Melon-frames have been planted with 
Violets for winter blooming, with lights off in 
fine weather and never altogether closed. 
Planted several beds of Carnations. Some 
plants have been potted up, and will be kept 
in frame. 

September. 27th.—Finished potting Straw- 
berries for late forcing. There is a good deal 
of work to do now in flower garden to keep 
things in order. Begonias are bright and 
Geraniums are still in flower. Any cuttings 
still required are being taken, and some of the 
old plants will be lifted before frost comes. 
The mowing-machine still goes its weekly 
round. Roses, especially Teas, are producing 
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dusting him with Pyrethrum-powder the cage 
should have been scalded and dressed with 
Fir-tree-oil, as it is in the crevices of the 
cage that the red mites lurk during the day- 
time. It is very possible that your Canary 
picks up cast feathers from the bottom of the 
cage and carries them about in his beak as a 
kind of amusement. Probably if you supplied 
him with something to nibble at, euch as 
cuttle-fish-bone, he would cease to pick up 
feathers, and if he is really a feather-eater it 
might help cure him of that habit. The staple 
diet should be Canary-seed with a very little 
Rape added about three times a week, It is 
not advisable to give Millet, nor are mixed 
secds to be recommended, although during its 
moult vou may add a little Flax-seed, Maw, 
and Hemp to your bird’s general diet.— 
3.8. G. 


Death of Pigeon (M. Thomas).—This 
ird was very thin, and the internal organs 
vere in a putrid condition. Your feeding is 
very much at fault The general food should 
consist of Maple Peas, Tares, Wheat, small 
ick Beans, and Dari ; Hemp-seed is also good 
or Pigeons, and they are very fond of it. Salt 
ind gravel must also be given, to keep the 
irds m health. It is a good plan to form near 
he pigeon-cote a small heap or mound of sandy- 
navel, and upon this to place a good lump of 
ock-salt: this affords much healthful amuse- 
vent to the birds in pecking it over. The 
oung birds should have a good allowance of 
'roken up old mortar. Some of the prepared 
‘avels that are sold are very excellent for 
eeping pigeons in health and condition. 
їгїз that are “ going light,” and appear weak 
nd listless, should have some cod liver oil cap- 
ules administered, one a day for about ten 
ays. It is important that the loft be kept ex- 
тшеу well ventilated, to avoid disease 
reaking out among the birds, while over- 
rowding must be guarded against. You must 
iral discontinue the Pearl Barley.— 


Norwich Canaries (Broun). — The 
Шоу Norwich should be of a rich orange in 
olour and the feathers very compact, the head 
xderate in size, with a fulness expandin 
egularly to the chest, the back wide an 
ell filled over spine. In the wings the 
athers should be very compact and even 
hroughout, and not crossing at the tips; the 
il somewhat short, thin, and compact ; the 
hest broad and full, gradually expanding 
mm the neck, while the Кау should taper off 
nd have a slight flatness on the underside. 
he plain head Norwich is longer in feathers, 
ings, and tail, and more open feathered than 
һе yellow Norwich, while more fulness is 
hown about the body, neck, and head. A 
how bird should measure 64 inches, measurin 
tom the tip of the beak to the end of the tail. 
о obtain high colour in plumage, Canaries are 
ut upon Cayenne diet at moulting time. To 

“ounded biscuit and hard-boiled egg, the latter 

ubbed through a sieve, is added the deepest- 
‘oloured Cayenne pepper. The birds are 
stricted as much as possible in the use of 
^nary-seed, as the more the Cayenne food is 
urtaken of, the more intense becomes the 
slour of the new plumage. But it is a long 
wd tedious business, and the constitution of 
ids under such treatment often suffers. Yes, 
rds are exhibited in show cages, and these 
‘an be obtained of any cage-maker ог bird- 
caler. The breeding of Canaries for show 
wurposes is во carefully carried out by fanciers 
hat you would probably stand very little 
y of gaining à prize with your birds.— 
5 5. G. 





_Lizards.—I see a “ Regular Reader " is answered by 

8, 8. G.” on treatment, of lizard, and advised to feed it 
on "dried flies." No snake or lizard will eat dead food. I 
thould advise “ Regular Reader” to try worms as food for 
his pet. Most lizards will do well on them, and I feed my 


T DAE entirely on worms.—C. Sr. HAMMOND, New- 
market, 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The annual dinner of this society will 
be held at the olborn Restaurant (Venetian Chamber), 
High Holborn, W.C., on Wednesday, October 12th, 1904, 
06.30 p.m. Мг. W. A. Bilney, of Weybridge, has kindly 
consented to preside on this occasion. е committee 
hope that the chairman will be well supported by all 
honorary and benefit members and their friends who can 
Possibly attend, so as to make the dinner a thorough 
Success, as in past years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Questions. and answers are inserted in 
God free of charge if correspondents follow these 


2 ions should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required, in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query їз sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three ies should be sent at a time, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the ер of their communication, We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several 4 single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name Sour varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose leaves blotched (E. P.).—This is very 
common this year, and is, no doubt, due to the wet season 
of 1903. A heavy, water-logged soil would also cause it. 
The season is now too far gone to do anything with it this 
year, but you might try spraying with Bordeaux-mixture, 
repeating it occasionally, Next spring, if you see any 
signs of the disease, spray with the above mixture. 


The Blue Spiderwort (Commelina colestis) (N. P 
Ryder).—This is the name of the plant aspecimen of which 
you send. The roots are fleshy, and in some districts it is 
well to cover them with coal-ashes on the approach of 
winter. Incold, wet districts the roots may be lifted and 
stored in dry leaf-mould. In warm soils and in seaside 
gardens it grows like a weed. There is also a white form. 
lt is a native of Mexico. 

Сорга scandens (Frank Harvey).—This is а 
capital climbing plant for a cool greenhouse, and it will 
also thrive on an outside wall in favourable localities in 
southern and western counties. It should he planted in 
light, rich soil, and if watered freely during the growing 
season will soon cover a large space and flower freely. If 
afforded some protection it will survive an ordinary 
winter. We should not advise you to cut it down in any 
way, but try what a slight protection will do. 


Clematis Viticella (В. W. G.).—From the descrip- 
tion you give of the flowers the above is evidently the 
plant you refer to. This blooms on the young or summer 
shoots. The aim, therefore, in pruning should be that of 
developing vigorous young shoots, which is done by ent- 
ting back, вау, in November, when the frosts have dis- 
figured the plants, the summer growths to within 6 inches 
of the soil. The surface should then be mulched with 
some good, well-rotted manure. 

Tulips (Wissett).—When the foliage died away you 
should have lifted the Tulips from their temporary quar- 
ters, cleaned them and dried them, storing them away 
until the time to replant them came round. This you 
should see to at once, but we fear they will have begun to 
form roots. You must understand that these will not 
flower so well as last year, and you must not put them in 
a prominent position. If, as we say, they have formed 
any roots, you will have to plant in some spare piece of 
ground, and use the flowers, if any, for cutting only, 
getting fresh bulbs for the beds to which you refer. 


Gladiolus from seed (S. W. B.).—These can be 
raised from seed sown in two ways. Generally seed is 
sown in shallow drills in the open ground in April, the soil 
being good and well prepared. Small quantities may be 
sown in pots or shallow pans in April, and then be stood 
inaframe to germinate. The seedlings will make tiny 
bulbs the first year, and these should be carefully pre- 
served during the winter in sand, and planted a few inches 
apart in shallow drills outdoors the following spring. Good 
bulbs should then result, and if you treat these in the 
same way during the winter as you did the first year’s 
bulbs, and plant out again, you will probably find that 
many of them will flower in the third year. 


Crimson Roses for sloping beds ( Links).— 
Your idea is an excellent one, and уоп should be able to 
produce a fine effect if you take care to prepare the beds 
well in the first place. We think you would find Ards 
Pilar a more vigorous kind than Ards Rover for the 
centre post, and you could not improve upon Gruss an 
Teplitz arouud it with Princesse de Sagan pegged down. 
For the second bed we would suggest Climbing Cramoisie 
Superieure for post, Bardou Job surrounding it, and 
Liberty on the outer edge. The third bed could be 
planted with Francoise Crousse upon the post, Ma Tulipe 
around it, and Cramoisie Superieure upon the outside. It 
will be better to prune rather hard the first season, then, 
when plants are established, growth may be regulated as 
required. 

Peeonies, transplanting (Forest)—Do not cut 
off the leaves, let them die down naturally. This is a 
very suitable month for lifting and transplanting Pwonies, 
as it is at this season that the new roots issue forth. А 
fully exposed position, with the deepest and richest of 
soil, is what the Pwony likes, a light loamy soil suiting it 
as wellasauy. Such a soil as this may be trenched 2 feet 
or 3 feet deep, burying well down as the work goes on 
abundance of manure. In good soil the roots descend to 
a great depth and the planta are not easily overfed 
Bone-meal may also be added, and when the plants are 
established they may be given any quantity of manure- 
water in the winter and again in the growing season up'to 
the time the first signs of bud expansion can be noted. 
You cannot treat Pwonies too liberally. 

Plants for wall top (E. Weston).—Whether Stone- 
crop or, indeed, any other plant will quickly cover the 
wall will depend entirely upon circumstances, and especi- 


ally if there is any soil available, A south-east aspect 
would be dry in the usual way, and in such circumstances 
any plant will be slow to cover. If you can afford even an 
inch of soil, and for some little time see to it that it does 
not become excessively dry, the following Stonecrops or 
Sedums are to be recommended : S. anglicum, S. album, 
S. acre aureum, S. spurium, the last of slightly trailing 
growth. The following may be expected to succeed in 
such positions with a very small amount of soil in which 
to rost : Aubrietia purpurea, Thy mus lanuginosa, Linaria 
cymbalaria, Corydalis capnioides lutea. The best time for 
planting such positions is early autumn, when the abun- 
dant rainfall and atmospheric moisture favours. root 
action. 


Perennials, bulbs, etc., for a shady border 
(Elie).— Of perennials you may plant Lenten and Christ- 
mas Roses, FPwonies, Trollius, Oriental Poppies, Day 
Lilies, Kniphofias, Michaelmas Daisies in variety, Sun- 
flowers, Flag Irises in plenty and in great variety, Monarda 
didyma, Japanese Anemones, Campanula grandis, C. 
glomerata speciosa, Doronicums, Eryngium, Heleniums in 
variety, Lobelia cardinalis, Phloxes, Pinks, Mossy Saxi- 
frages, Hepaticas, Megaseas, etc. Of bulbs, Galtonia 
candicans. Montbretias, Spanish Iris, Lilium croceum, L. 
tigrinum Fortunei, L. umbellatum, Colchicum, Narcissus 
poeticus vars., N. Sir Watkin, N. Emperor, etc., Snow- 
drops, Crocuses, etc. Of annuals and biennials, Sweet 
Williams, Poppies, Cornflowers, Nasturtiums, Linum, 
Candytuft, Antirrhinums, Marigold, and many more, 
Much of the success attained will naturally depend u 
the proper cultivation of the soil by digging, manuring, 
etc., prior to the planting or sowing the seeds, 


FRUIT. 


Grape Gros Colman (Swindon).—To secure good 

quality in this Grape it requires a long time and plenty of 
heat to ripen ; in fact, the berries will continue to take on 
colour until Christmas. The large size of the berries and 
the great weight of the bunches necessitate great care in 
thinning, and not over cropping, which, we fear, is the 
cause of your berries not colouring. We should advise 
you to discontinue the feeding, and why water weekly? 
You say the Vines have before finished a heavier crop, 
This may be, but over-cropping is ture to cause trouble 
sooner or Jater. 


Diseased Apple (Mallow).—It is, indeed, an odd 
circumstance that on your espalier Apple-tree the fruits 
on one side should be healthy and on the other side the 
fruits should be spotted and cracked badly, as із the 
sample sent. You do not tell us the aspects of the sides 
of the tree, whether north or south or how. But it does 
seem as if the fruits and entire tree on one side, from 
Some cause or other not possible for us to determine, had 
been severely attacked bya fungus, known as Cladospo- 
rium dendriticum. Generally, it most attacks trees when 
the roots are in very poor or sour soil. Is your soil in that 
condition on the affected side of the tree? In any case, 
gather and destroy by burning all diseased Apples, then 
on the affected side spray now and again a fortnight later 
with Bordeaux-mixture, 1 lb. of sulphate of copper dis- 
solved in a wooden tub, in hot water, and 1 Ib. of lime 
dissolved in a pail, then added to the other with 10 gallons 
of water. 


Red and yellow Gooseberries on same 
bush (Kelso).—It is very unusual for any one Goose- 
berry-bush to produce both red and yellow fruits, and we 
have never вееп or heard of grafting to produce such a 
curious result. There is nothing impossible in a sport 
having occurred. Freaks or sports sometimes occur with 
Plums, as we have seen a tree bearing both red and yellow 
fruits, the produce of sporting. Itis very probable that 
the white and the pink Currant are sports from the red. 
Assuming that your yellow fruiting portion of the bush ig 
a real sport, there may not be any difference between the 
leafage, and the fruit may be exactly alike and ripen at 
the same time, the difference being only in the colour. 
However produced, whether as a sport or in any other 
way, what you have is a most uncommon occurrence. As 
you have propagated both portions of the bush from cut- 
tings and the fruits still come yellow or red, the teet 
seems satisfactory. Have you assured yourself two small 
bushes were not planted together at the first? 

Early Pears (Marx).—It is very difficult to recom- 
mend for sale any Pear of good size that is earlier or 
better than Jargonelle when grown well, especially on a 
west wall. If fruits be gathered before quite ripe and be 
put into a close box and placed in a warm cupboard for 
a few days, they colour and ripen early. The very earliest 
Pear we have is Doyenné d'Ete. It ripens end of July, 
but the fruits are very small and flavourless, A good Pear 
to match Jargonelle is Beurré Giffard, as it ripens about 
the same time. It does best on the Quince-stock. Good 
Pears to follow are Williams’ Ron Chrétien, Clapp's Favour- 
ite, and Fondante d'Automne. The best late Pears are 
Josephine de Malines and Olivier des Serres. These arein 
season from Christmas onwards. We have never heard of 
a Pear named Green Jennet, but there is a small greenish 
Pear known as Annie Joannet or Joannet, which ripens in 
July, but it is of little value. There is also the Green 
Chisel, which also ripens very early ; the fruits are small, 


Non-bearing fruit-trees (Perth).—As you are so 
far north it is evident that your trees, to bring them into 
а fruitful condition, need to be considerably checked. 'The 
heavy dressings of farmyard-manure you have given them 
have evidently induced them to роте wood growth far 
too liberally, and that is not likely to mature so far north 
во аз to become fruitful. What you propose to do - clearing 
away the Grass to a circle of 4} feet over—is well, but that 
is hardly o a as we should prefer it to be done 6 feet 
in diameter. Then, if you open a trench round that circle 
8 feet from each stem, severing every root you can find, 
refilling the trench, adding to the soil basic-slag ard wcod- 
ashes fairly liberally, there should-be a check given to 
wood production, and the trees should, in a year or two, 
be thrown into fruiting. What is proposed to be done 
should be begun so soon as the leavesfall. When fruit 
crops are borne, then some top-dressings of manure 
would do good. 

Keeping Apples well (D. W. M.).—Keeping 
Apples sound and firm late into the winter requires 
several conditions. The trees should be healthy, and the 
fruit clean, fully grown, and well matured. To secure the 
latter end, it should hang well into October before it is 
gathered. Of course, only good late-keeping varietiés 
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Bhould be put by for such purpose. Then the store should 
be not only fairly cool, but maintain an equable tempera- 
ture. If in the winter at one time very low, then when the 
outside temperature rises suddenly, causing the fruit to 
sweat, shrivelling soon follows. The fruits should be laid 
out on open shelves thinly. It is a good plan to place 
clean brown paper over the shelves first. Double doors to 
a store are excellent, as these help to keep the tempera- 
ture equable. Then the floor of а store should be of 
earth, and now and then sprinkled to create a little mois- 


ture. A dry air is bad for fruit keeping. These are the 
primary things needing attention if Apples are to keep 
well. 


VEGETABLES. 


Getting rid of wireworms (Wireworm).—The 
ground is, presumably, occupied or required for early 
planting, and, if this is the case, dressing with gas-lime is 
out of the question, as its use means that the soil will be 
unfit for plants for some months. Probably the best plan 
will be the setting of traps, such as pieces of Potatoes, 
marked with a stake through them, and placed just 
beneath the soil. These should be visited frequently, and 
the wireworms found destroyed. It is, of course, a trouble- 
some plan, but there is no easy way of getting rid of these 
pests. 

Potato stem with tubers (Н. E.).—The produc- 
tion of air tubers on a stem of one of your Potato plante is 
far from being unusual. We have seen some stem 
examples having on them from 12 to 20 developed bud 
tubers. The cause is invariably to be found in some 
injury to the stem in the soil, the bark perhaps eaten off 
by grub or wireworm, or else so whip] and twisted by 
the wind that it has nearly become detached from the 
roots, and thus the return sap which has been elaborated 
in the leaves for tuber production, being unable to pass 
down into the roots to form earth tubers, proceeds to 
force itself from the buds at the axils of the leaves into 
green tubers. That is the sole cause of the strange 
appearance of stem tubers. It is more noticeable on early 
varieties than it is on late ones. 


Burning weeds and soil (A. T.)—No gain 
whatever in a manurial or cultural sense results from 
burning soil of а light porous nature. What of fertility 
it contained would be all abstracted by the burning. 
When clay is burnt the object is not to render it fertile, as 
quite the opposite resulte, but rather to change its 
mechanical nature from a wet pasty form into dry porous 
matter. Adding burnt or charred clay to ordinary clay 
soil does help it to become more porous or friable, and 
thus enables it to become аёга! and sweet, but no 
element of fertility otherwise is added. Burnt weeds or 
any vegetable matter, especially woody matter, do help to 
create fertility, as the resultant ash is a potash manure. 
Really there is no better material to add to clay soils than 
is wood.ashes. Some old mortar rubbish is also good. 
Burn all hedge trimminga, tree prunings, weeds, and 
vegetable refuse, as good manure results. 


Manures for stiff soils (Zedzed ).—A very useful 
little book, per post 18. !jd., is “The Chemistry of the 
Garden," by Cousens (publisher, Macmillan and Co., 
London) ‘That gives very reliable information as to 
diverse manures to use. But all the books in the world 
dealing with artificial manures can but tell you to obtain 
from some respectable merchant equal quantities of 
super-phosphate (bone-flour) potash (Kainit), and nitro- 
gen, in the form of either nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia. The three make what the chemists call a 
complete manure. They should be crushed fine, then 
mixed. The best time to use them is generally in February, 
when they should be sprinkled over ground at the rate of 
from 51b. to 61b per rod, and be well forked into ground 





that has been previously dug. These three constituents 
of an artificial manure contain most of what crops require, 
though some need one element more, some less. Crops 
do better when some animal manure is used also. 


Renovating clay soil (Z. Z.).—The improvement 
of a stiff, clay soil can only be effected by adding to it a 
good deal of gritty road-sweep ngs, wood-ashes, old 
mortar-refuse, or sand. In clay the proportion of sticky 
or adhesive matter is large, and the sand in it is small. If, 
therefore, the proportion of grit can be increased, then the 
soil gradually becomes more loose or friable. Can you not 
obtain cheaply, through your local surveyor, enough of 
street scrapings to cover your ground fully 3 inches deep, 
and have it dug in during the winter? A similar quantity 
might be added next year, and then the soil should be 
workable for some time. Fork it over only in quite dry 
weather, and well break it up, leaving it loose and open. 
Do not use coal.ashes, as those are not suitab'e and are 
poor. Wood.ashes, or any ashes from à burnt refuse heap, 
are good. A heavy dressing of lime applied in the winter 
and dug in is good also. 

Lifting British Queen Potatoes (Andrew).— 
We greatly fear that hy the time you can read this reply 
to your note of the 8th to hand your British Queen 
Potatoes, if the weather should be wet, may have come to 
some harm. So long as the weather keeps dry no danger 
to the tubers is likely to result. If you have not already 
lifted them, you had better take advantage of a dry day 
to do во, as by that time the tubers should be quite ripe. 
It is fortunate you have a variety that is moderately early 
maturing. In so many cases eng late growers are still 
very green and vigorous, and will hardly be fit to lift 
before the middle of next month. You may safely put by 
for seed purposes any of the tubers so soon as you find the 
stems are set and firm, and, doubtless, such is the case 
now. When you lift the crops, select your tubers for seed 
first, drying them, and spreading out thinly on shelves ia 
a cool place, or putting them into shallow boxes. Dry the 
eating tubers, then store carefully in tubs. 





SHORT REPLIHS 


Mrs. С. Lane.—We do not conduct post-mortem examin- 
ations, If you wish the cause of death ascertained, we 
advise you to send one of the birds to Mr. F. H. Prosser, 
Phanix Mills, Farm-street, Birmingham, who carries out 
post-mortems for “ Farm and Home” (published at this 
Office) a& à nominal charge of 18. The birds must be sent 
to him direct, with the fee.——F. Eden.—You might 
apply direct to Kew (The Director, Kew Gardens, S.W., is 
rufficient address), or to the Warden of Lady Warwick's 
Agricultural College for Women, Studley Cast]e, Warwick- 
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Shire, or to Swanley Horticultural College, Kent. We 
prefer not to express any opinion as to the prospects of 
employment of lady gardeners. —Saundersfoot —''Town 
Gardening," by Ravenscroft, 1s. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—C. F. K.—We do not name 
varieties of Roses, This can be done, with accuracy, only 
ina nursery or where a good collection is available for 
comparison.—S. Н. B.—Winter Cherry (Physalis Alke- 
kengi)——R. N. Somerville.—Cratwgus Pyracantba.—— 
Col. Fetherstonhaugh—1, Berberis Darwini; 2, Narrow- 
leaved Barberry, probably B. stenophylla, but difficult to 
distinguish without flower or fruit; 3, Another Barberry, 
probably B. Thunbergi; 4, Leycesteria formosa.—— 
О. N. M.—You do not say where you obtained the flowers, 
and the condition in which blooms of this character (the 
difference between the varieties of which are so slight) 
reach us make it very difficult to state positively. 1, The 
Aster, if gathered wild, is probably the A. Tripolium ; 2, 
One of the now rather numerous small Sunflowers (Helian- 
thus), and, apparently not a very good one.——B. and S. 
— The Caper Plant (Capparis spinosa). ——7'. К. S. Trower. 
— There are so many leaves that resemble each other that 
we much prefer to have flowers or fruit for the purpose of 
naming; but your specimen is probably the common 
Spindle-tree (Euonymus europ:us)—— Hon. Mrs. S. 
Ponsonby.—1, Clematis tubulosa ; 2, One of the innumer- 
able varieties of Michaelmas Daisies. —Robert Greening. 
—Lippia (Aloysia) сі(гіойога. — 4. R. C. App.—Oneof the 
Jackweeds (Centaurea).——W. Fitt.—Duke of Argyll's 
Tea-tree (Lycium barbatum). —— Bessie.—Apparently 
Eucomis punctata (propagated by offsets) ; but you should 
have sent leaves if unable to forward a better specimen. 

Names of fruits.—Saundersfoot.—Worcester Pear- 
main.—J. C. Bannockburn.— Please read our rules as to 
sending fruit for name.—Ock/field.—Pear No. 1, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey; No. 2, Beurré Hardy. Both should 


hang fora couple of weeks longer; ripen in November. | 





Desmot.—Your Pear is Marie Louise ; let it hang for a 
fortnight, and then gather only when the fruits part 
readily from the tree. Ripens in November. — M. M. E , 
East Grinstead.—Your Apple No. 1 is Newton Wonder ; 
No. 2, Lord Derby ; No. 3, Tower of Glamis ; 
ley's Seedling. All good cookers and keepers. —— Mrs. B., 
Foden Bank.—Your Apples are moderate cxamples of 
Mank's Codlin. 





Dahlia.—A correspondent sends us a fine Dahlia 
bloom. Will he kindly repeat his note, which has acci- 
dentally been mislaid ? 
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Copper—Curled Legs. 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 


TREGGON & CO., BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


О UNAM 
PRICE List FREE F F | EL D. = 


Stag Pruning Knife, reliable, 1/1. 
Ivory Budding Knife, fine make, 1/3. 
Ivory 2-blade Waistcoat Knife, 1.1. 
Workman's Sheepsfoot and Pen Blade, 1/1. 
Blades Best Englich Crucible Cast Steel. 












Buy from the Makers, 
J. & Н. В HOUNAM, Ecclesali Works, SHEFFIELD 

for price—The EVESON COAL & 

COKE CO., Lrp., Birmingham. | 

—4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; very best leather 

st free for 5s. 6d. Cash 


Em м æ agam Delivered to any station in Eng- 
CAS C0 KE landor Wales іп truckloads. Write 
ARMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS! ! 
soles; will send one pair, aay. size, 

.—H. J. GASSON, Government 


returned if not approved о! 
Contractor, Rye. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Onevery genuine 
Tin, Bag, & Seal. 


Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1/- 
28 lbs., 7/6 ; 56 lbs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- 


in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tins. 
Full Price List of Manures, Chemicals, and Sundries upon application. 


CLAY & SON, мл sns, STRATFORD, LONDON, E 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1904 


THE AUTUMN MONTHS 


I8 THE BEST POSSIBLE TIME TO 
APPLY WEED KILLER, THE PATHS 
ARE THEN IN A NICE DAMP CON. 
DITION AND THE SOLUTION CAN 
PENETRATE TO THE ROOTS, 





TRY A DRESSING OF 


“CLIMAX” WEED KILLER 
NOW, 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED HOW 
FREE YOUR GARDEN PATHS ARE 
FROM WEEDS DURING 1905. 





ро NOT DELAY. CATALOGUE FREE 


THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO. Ltd. 





No. 4, Bram- | 


Railway Arches, Luton St., LIVERPOOL. 


OMS БЕЗ ЗР HS 
A CLORIOUS SHOW OF ROSES 


Send for our dainty Pocket Rose List, with names азі 
descriptions of scores and hundreds of Roses of evry 
type, colour, shade, and habit. Also useful hints of crest 
interest on Rose planting, pruning, etc. Rose gro 
supplied by us are invited to write in regard to thei 
difficulties, and we are always pleased to advise (hes 


Write for Rose List to-day to 


CARTER & SONS, WOKING 

































15- i : 
Ser en FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABITI. 





Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Gens = 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take lia 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved prx 
for long range and great penetration; unequalled 
long distance shooting ; 15s. each. Double-barrelled brc 
loaders, from 25s. Cartridges, 5s. 100. Air Guns, 1% 
Walking-stick Guns, 12s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price Lis.- 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Vesey-street, Birmingham, 


An admirable Food of the 




















EPPS'S 


Finest quality and flavour. 










Produces Flowers. Fruits, and Vegetables 
for Exhibition, Pleasure, and 
Profit, in the 


HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 


It is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes 
AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. HAVE YOU TRIED IT! 
Tins; and in SEALED BAGS—7 lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 46; 


COCOA 


Nutritious and Economical. 


(5,000 GARDENERS WANTED 
amend postaa fr pattara камы 


pair (t; 
tweed working tro Те, Бб. р i o: 


pocket), post {гее.-РЕММАМ 
| street, Andarston, Glasgow, W ex 
ATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER 
— Will hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole ы! n 
weight 476 lb., size 4 ft. 3 in, square, £3 15s. each. Im is 
Bins, hold 25 gallons, airtight lids, 6s. each. Galvanis л 
Mange hold 8 gallons, 4s. each. Any of t bove came 
paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye 


OOK! You have all helped pay for then 


before. Milita Knee B smart appear" 

Тв. 6d. per pair; NAVAL KNEE BOOTS, very f 
5s. 6d. per pair; Bluchers, 5s. 6d. per pair; ыр = 
carriage paid. Cash returned if not approved of. From 
H. J. GASSON, Government Contraetor, Rye- | 
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FERTILIZER 
























; or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid 
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DISEASED GRAPES. 
(REPLY ro GEO. CARLTON Foorr.) 
York Grapes are badly infested with the brown 
rot, which is a form of the fungoid disease 
known as Vine mildew. When the Grapes are 
attacked as in your case they cease growing, 
split open, start rotting, and invariably drop 
of. We should advise you to cut and burn the 
branches (i.¢., if the whole crop is affected in а 
similar manner to those sent), as they are very 
"unwholesome. Had the disease been dealt with 
in its initial stage by spraying the Grapes with 
Bordeaux-mixture, you would have saved them. 
As it is, there is no remedy. Mildew is caused 
generally by a damp, stagnant atmosphere, 
accompanied by low temperatures, during a 
spell of cold, sunless weather. Cold draughts 
are sometimes responsible for it, but in nine 
cases out of the ten the foregoing is generally 
the cause. Preventive measures are to keep 
, the air buoyant and sweet by the use of the 
hot-water apparatus. If the pipes are kept 
not too hot they will keep the air in circula- 
ition and if advantage is taken of every favour- 
able opportunity to admit air by means of the 
ор ventilators (be it ever so little) the internal 
atmosphere will be constantly changed. An- 
(other thing in the case of vineries liable to 
mildew attack is to do no more damping and 
‘yringing than is absolutely necessary, particu- 
larly when cold winds are blowing from the 
north or east. 'l'he temperature of a vinery, 
once the Girapes are set and swelling, should 
not fall below 60 degs. at night and 65 degs. by 
day, and it is false economy to run the risk of 
spoiling the crop for the sake of a little extra 
fuel. It is seldom that mildew occurs where 
these details have proper attention. You will 
he well advised this coming winter to take 
steps to give both Vines and vinery a thorough 
cleansing. As sulphur is the best antidote for 
this disease, well dress the rods, after they have 
heen submitted to a good scrubbing with soft 
water, with Gishurst-compound. Use this 
according to the directions on the box, and you 
should be able to obtain it from your local 
*elsman. Also mix plenty of sulphur with 
the limewash when whitewashing the walls and 
all exposed portions of brickwork, and work 
the same into all holes and crevices, Then 
keep a careful outlook next spring, and should 
you detect what appears to be a little white 
powder on the skin of the berries, at once take 
Мерз to arrest the fungus by dusting the 
bunches with flowers of sulphur. This you can 
do, if you have not a puff for applying it, by 
putting the sulphur in a piece of muslin and 
then shaking it over the bunches. If properly 
and promptly done this will kill the mildew at 
once, but if you carry out the cultural direc- 
nons given above, you should not be troubled 
With it. Smearing the hot-water pipes with 
sulphur will also arrest the disease, but there is 
more risk attending this, and the previously 
mentioned remedy will answer best for your 
purpose should you have occasion to resort to 
i. After the sulphur has done its duty it can 
be washed offby syringing the bunches carefully 
with soft and quite clear water. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of * The English Flower Garden." 
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Hollyhocks - - 403 watering - 403 
Horse-Chestnuts - 398 | Peas, Sweet - - 401 
Hyacinths - - 403 | Physalises 306 





APPLES FOR MARKET. 


We shall certainly hear presently many grave 
pomplainta as to the miserable prices that 
Apples are returning from the market to the 
growers. It isan unfortunate fact that whilst 
we have most abundant Apple crops, the 
produce in by far the majority of cases is of 
poor quality. So man rsons аге content to 
grow old arees that. Кеп under the best 
conditions produce, if abundant crops, yet only 
indifferent samples. When in such a prolific 
season as the present crops are heavy, and the 
samples small and of inferior appearance, yet 
are such samples gathered, tumbled into bushel 
baskets, and sent off by rail to London, or 
other markets, where they are not wanted, or 
where even costermongers scarcely care to have 
such indifferent samples on their barrows. 
Fruit of fine quality and appearance if properly 
sized and carefully packed will always secure 
а good price. Poor, small fruit salesmen will 
not be bothered with—indeed, they can hardly 
ive it away. When will our home growers 
earn that in all our towns publie taste in 
Apples has been greatly enhanced by the fine, 
carefully-selected and packed samples which 
come here in such abundance from Canada, 
the United States, and New Zealand? If we 
do not grow as fine samples as these are, the 
ublic will have none of them. With all our 
ted enterprise, however, high-class Apple 
culture moves slowly. Many of our market 
growers plant young trees very largely, then 
in a few years cropping between them with 
bulbs, flowers, or ape things—sooner or later 
an undergrowth of strong weeds—and thus 
roots are robbed, and fruit is poor. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-trees.—I am about to take possession of a 
garden having walls facing south-west and north.east, 
7 feet high, against which I wish to train Apple, Pear, and 
Plum-trees. | have the Apples by me, and shall be glad 
if you will give list of four Pears and three Plums ; the 
Apples I have are King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Blenheim Orange, New Hawthornden, Peatgood's 
Nonsucb, Lane's Prince Albert, etc. Please also name 
trees most suitable for each wall ?—NovicE, 

[Four excellent Pears for wall culture аге: 1, 
Souvenir du Congrès, a Pear partaking of the 
character of Williams’ Bon Chrétien, but larger 
and more highly coloured, and ripening in 
September; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey, which 
comes into use in October; 3, Marie Louise, 
this will keep you supplied through November; 
4, Doyenné du Comice, which sometimes ripens 
simultaneously with the last named and at 
others not till mid-December. Should you 
object to this, Winter Nelis comes into use 
later, and, although small, is a richly-flavoured 
Pear. If you elect to plant the latter, and 
seeing your selection is limited to four only, 
we should delete No. 3, not because of any 
fault ia this variety, but because No. 4 is a 
much larger fruit and quite equal to No. 3 in 

int of flavour. Wehave not named any very 
ate keeping varieties, as you do not mention 
whether you possess facilities for storing Pears. 
Regarding Plums, Rivers’ Early Prolific and 
Czar succeed well on a cool position, also 
Kirke’s Black and Jefferson Gage. The last 
two and the first named are, we think, the 
three best for your purpose. We should advise 
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Plant cleaning -  - 398 | Roses for level plot of 
| Plants and flowers - 35| land - - - - 395 
Plants, fine-leaved, for | Roses, single. - - - 395 
windows in winter 396 , Shrubsforforcing hardy 304 
Plants for porches - - 396 Shrubs, pruning - 43 
| Planta for succession in Stove - - - 394 
| beds - - - 403 | Sunflower, the Cactus 
Potatoes growing out - 402 (Helianthus Danicl 
| Potato for name - 403 Dewar) - - 400 
Potato Northern Star - 402 | Tomatoes going blind - 402 
Potato Society, National 403 | Tomatoes under glass - 394 
Raspberry, the new | Trees - = = 43 
autumn - + - 403 | Trees and shrubs - 397 
Room and window- - 396 Trees, silver lenved 403 
Rose cut down to the Tydæas after blooming - 398 
| | ground - - - 403 Vegetable garden - 3:4 
| Roses - - - 395 | Vegetables - - 1 
Roses, climbing. for ce- | Week's work, the coming 395 
mented walls of house 403 ' Window gardening - 03M 


you to plant the Plums on the wall having & 
north-east aspect and the Pears and Apples on 
that facing south-west. Of some of the Apples 
you name you should obtain very choice ex- 
amples by giving them wall culture, particu- 
larly Peasgood’s Nonsuch and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, but we are somewhat doubtful about 
Blenheim Orange and New Hawthornden being 
a success, as the first-named is far too strong a 
grower for a wall. ] 

Fruit-trees on fence.—We have an entirely new 
garden at Norbury, clay soil, which looks workable, and 
sunny position, the back of house looking south ; in fact 

sition is almost at points of the compass. The far end 
is to be kitchen garden, and I want to grow something 
useful on the end fence (which faces almost due north) to 
prevent being overlooked. Would Fig-trees do well and 
grow rapidly enough, or what would you advise ? I object 
to the usual row of trimmed Limes or that kind of thing, 
which is waste of room.—Norerry. 

[Fig-trees would, no doubt, grow freely 
enough on the fence facing northwards, par- 
ticularly if you provided some rich compost for 
them to root in. They would then not only 
rapidly cover the fence, but soon overtop it, 
and as the branches are not sufficiently rigid in 
themselves to stand the torce of strong winds, 
it would be necessary to provide wires бэ 
fasten them to—that is, if you are desirous of 
making a screen above the fence. Even then 
you would get but few fruit from them, so why 
not plant something which you can depend on 
to serve both as a screen and to yield a return 
in the form of acrop? The Morello Cherry at 
once suggests itselfas being the most suitable, 
and we advise you to plant fan-trained trees 
on the fence, sud half standards or fullstandards 
(according to the height of fence) to make the 
screen, which will in a short time prevent you 
from being overlooked. The standards for this 
purpose can be planted 9 feet, apart with their 
stems quite close to the fence. Damsons would 
do equally as well as the Cherries for this latter 
purpose, and in this case you could clothe the 
fence with such varieties of Plums as Earl 
Prolific, Czar, Kirke's, and Pond's Seedling. ЇЇ 
you wish for something more ornamental as 
well as useful you might plant John Downie 
and Siberian Scarlet Crabs as standards, and 
cover the fence with either Gooseberries or 
Currants, as these would succeed until such 
time as the Crabs developed large heads. For 
this very reason the Morellos would be the best 
to plant (should the suggestion meet with your 
approval) as they are of a more compact habit 
of growth, and are, moreover, easy to keep 
within bounds, a slight annual thinning of the 
wood, once the heads attain full size, sufficing 
forthis. They would also furnish a fine floral 
display in springtide.] 

Keeping Apples through winter.—Can you 
tell me what is the best way to keep Apples through the 
winter? I have no room where I could put them, and 
think I have heard of their being wrapped in paper or 
something else and put in boxes. 1 shall be very much 
obliged for any advice, as 1 do not want to sell all my 
Apples. — POMONA. 

[We take it that you mean you have not a 
fruit-room proper in which to store your 
Apples; but you have, no doubt, some frost- 
proof place, such as a cellar, outhouse, or per- 
haps a spare room in the dwelling-house, that 
would answer the purpose. At any rate, a 
[сө from which frost сап be excluded is the 

rst consideration, and the next is that the 
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temperature in it should not exceed 50 degs., 
and if it falls 10 degs. below these figures all 
the better. Apples keep best in a slightly 
damp atmosphere, which has the effect ot pre- 
serving the fruit ina sound and fresh condition. 
The reverse conditions cause the fruits to dry 
and eventually shrivel in consequence of their 
parting with so much of their moisture. There- 
fore, if you have a cellar in which the atmos- 
phere is inclined to be damp and temperature 
cquable and cool, you will find it to answer the 
purpose admirably. Failing this, you must 
select the next best placo you can find, and 
before storing the Apples have the interior 
made sweet and clean. With regard to re- 
ceptacles in which to store the fruit, you may 
certainly use boxes if you have them by you, 
making them clean betorehand and lining with 
paper when about to fill them. Barrels such 
us those in which Apples and flour are sent 
into this country, or in which sulphur is sold— 
in fact, any kind of barrel so long as the insides 
ате quite clean and wholesome and free from 
smell— are first rate for storing Apples in. Then 
there are *'Ord's fruit trays," which can be 
purchased at a cheap rate, and which are very 
convenient indeed for storing fruit in, as they 
stand or fit in one on the other without the 
contents being damaged. Опе advantage to 
be gained by the use of these trays, and the 
barrels also, is that they can be carried to the 
trees and the fruit can he gathered and stored 
in them on the spot, thus saving double hand- 
ling. The Apples may also be stored away in 
heaps several layers thick on the floor of the 
cellar, etc., and if you elect to do this first put 
some sweet, clean straw between the floor and 
fruit. We have known great quantities of 
Apples kept in excellent condition by this 
method through the winter, but prefer, when 
means exist, to store the choice varieties in 
barrels or similar receptacles, as they keep 
much sounder and, if anything, for а longer 
period. Do not gather the fruits you wish to 
store until they are quite ready, take care not 
to bruise them, and place all undersized and 
damaged examples on one side for present use. 
Place the fruits in the boxes, etc., by hand, 
and avoid emptying the picking baskets into 
them, as this bruises the fruit and affects their 
keeping qualities. No covers are necessary 
nfter the receptacles are filled, unless there 
should be a danger of frost reaching them in 
severe weather. Some clean straw may then 
be heaped over the tops of the boxes, etc., also 
on the heaps of fruit laid on the floor. Old 
newspapers several times thick laid over 
Apples will also ward off several degrees of 
frost. There will not ke the slightest neces- 
tity for you to wrap the individual fruits in 
p per. ] 


GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—If permanent shading, 
such as Summer Cloud, has been used, it 
should be removed, as the plants will want all 
the light they can have now. The climbers 
utso should be further reduced, and as damp in 
excess of requirements will be injurious, no 
more water should be thrown about than is 
necessary for the health of the plants. Еог- 
tunately, fuel is cheaper than it was last 
winter, but fire heat should be used sparingly. 
Up to the present we have not lighted fires in 
whnt may be termed cool plant houses, but we 
are watching the weather, and using the water- 
pot carefully, and stand ready to light fires 
when necessary. Damp can be kept down by 
careful ventilation. When the flowers of 
Chrysanthemums are expanding, especially the 
blooms of highly-fed plants, a little fire heat 
may be necessary to dispel damp, especially in 
foggy weather, but fire heat, unless absolutely 
necessary, will only fill the house full of 
insects, and when the plants are all housed 
select a damp, still night, and use the 
vaporiser to clear out the few insects 
which are always waiting to effect a lodgment 
in warm houses. Cold-frame treatment will 
not do now for Primulas and Cyclamens, and 
evcn Cinerarias will be better aud safer now in 
4 house where there are the means of keeping 
out frost. All plants which have been taken 
indoors from outside should be very freely 
ventilated night and day for a timo, so that 
the change may be gradual. 


If proper pro-!in pots, forced gently. 


vision has been made during summer there 
should be plenty of flowering plants coming on 
now to take the place of Fuchsias, Tuberous 
Begonias, and other plants which have ceased 
to Be effective. These may be moved to a cold 
house or pit, and the water supply gradually 
reduced. The early potted Freesias will now 
be growing freely, and should be placed on a 
shelf near the glass in a cool-house.  Freesias 
will not force in a satisfactory way, but early 
blooming pots full can be had by early potting 
and letting them come on ашену in ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. Imported Azaleas 
should be potted in cool house, and very care- 
fully watered. Firm potting is essential for 
all hard-wooded plants, and very free ventila- 
tion. 


Stove.—Bouvardias are often treated as 
stove plants, but, if intended to be taken tothe 
conservatory when in bloom, they will be 
better now in an intermediate temperature, as 
flowers opened in strong hent are not lasting. 
Amateurs very often keep their small stoves too 
hot. More plants can be grown satisfactorily 
in a night temperature of 60 degs. than in a 
warm-house, and I think, as a rule, this tem- 
perature at night need not be much exceeded. 
The atmospheric moisture should bear some 
relation to the temperature. Where a night 
temperature of 60 degs. is about the average, 
fluctuating a little each way, and the waterin 
carefully manazed, the plants will thrive, an 
there will not be much difficulty in keepin 
down insects. Thrips are troublesome if they 
get a footing in the house, and are most 
hurtful to smooth-leaved plants, such as Crotons 
and Dracenas. The sponge, charged with an 
insecticide, will be a sure remedy, or the house 
may be vaporised. The mealy-bug is the 
worst enemy in a warm-house, because it will 
hide in the woodwork of the house and in the 
brick work, and, when the insects are numerous, 
the house must be dealt with as wellas the 
plants. Liquid-manure may be given freely in 
а weak state to Poinsettias and other plants 
approaching the flowering stage. 


Orchard house.—The potted trees from 
which the crop has been gathered will be out- 
side now. Those trees which do not require 
repotting, and there comes a time when the 
limit as to size of pot has been reached, should 
be top-dressed with good loam, in which some 
stimulating matter has been mixed. As much 
of the old soil as possible should be removed; 
and if a few roots are injured during the work 
they will soon recover when placed in fresh, 
sweet soil Ав soon as the house is cleared 
of trees give the woodwork апа paint a 
thorough cleaniag, and limewash the walls. 
The house will then be in a fit state for Chrys- 
anthemums or any other plants. 


Tomatoes under glass.—Most gar- 
deners will want the houses to winter plants 
intended for forcing for the conservatory, and 
for bedding plants, which will soon have to be 
placed under cover. Cold pits should be 
cleared of tender plants now to be filled with 
Violets, Lettuces, Endives, Carnations, etc. 
If green Tomatoes which are nearly full grown 
are gathered they will ripen on shelves in a 
warm-house, or even in а warm room if room 
under glass cannot be spared. The winter 
crop of Tomatoes must, of course, be dealt 
with in a different manner. The late-planted 
houses, if they can be spared for the purpose 
and a little fire-heat given, will produce 
abundance of ripe Tomatoes up till Christmas 
orlater, but the fruits should pretty well all 
be set before the end of October. Healthy 
plants which have been relieved of the early 
crop will be now full of young growth all up 
the stems, and each shoot may be stopped 
when one truss of blossom appears. We lavo 
nearly as good a second crop as the first one if 
the right kind is grown. Ham Green Favour- 
ite or Challenger will do well in this way. 

Hardy shrubs for forcing.— These 
should вооп be potted, or purchased if more 
stock is required. A rather extensive use 
might be made of suitable things, but some are 
indispensable in every garden—hardy Ghent 
Azaleas, Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Deutzias gracilis and Lemoinei, Prunus sinen- 
sis flore-pleno, P. triloba, Staphylea colchica, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Weigela 
rosea, and others. The Weigelas are beautiful 
here many forced 


flowers are required, double Thorns, Almonds, 
and Laburnums are used when not forced 
hard. They may come on quietly in a Peach. 
house at work. 


Window gardening. — Some of the 
coloured Primroses and yellow and white Poly. 
anthuses potted up now will flower early in 
the window, either inside or in the box outside 
the window.  Pernettyas, when well berried, 
are nice in the window boxes, with hardy 
Primulas mixed therewith, and trailing Ivics 
hanging over the front. A mixture of Ivy 
Caenwoodiana and the variegated variety 
Silver Queen are very effective in winter ari 
spring. The Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is û 
charming plant for indoors, and the flowers 
will open indoors if the plants have been grown 
elsewhere. There are some very pretty things 
in Veronicas now coming into flower. 


Outdoor garden.—Now that we have 
had a good soaking rain evergreen shrubs ms; 
be moved with advantage, as the roots will 
have а chance to get to work before the coll 
weather comes. If new things have to be pur- 
chased go toa nursery where transplanting is 
done, especially in the case of trees or shrubs 
which do not transplant well. There is not 
much risk in moving plants which make 
plenty of fibrous roots, and such fleshy-rooted 
things as Aucubas move well any time, The 
common Arbor-vites also move well, but the 
varieties of Lawson's Cypress are more difficult 


8 | to establish, unless they can be moved vit 


balls or have been often moved previously. 
One has to pay a little more for the trans 
planted stuff, but they do not die if carefull; 
planted and mulched. In moving things from 
a sheltered place to an exposed one sme 
temporary shelter should be improvised. Tl: 
New Zealand Veronicas are being asked fir, 
and are useful border or rockwork plus 
There is a good deal of variety amongst then, 
and the following comprise some of ttè 
hardiest: Veronica Colensoi, V. Lewisi, V. 
salicifolia, V. Macronra, V. ignota, V. decau- 
bens, V. ligustrifolia, V. parviflora, V. Kirki, 
V. Traversii ; may be easily propagated from 
cuttings in cold-frame or under handlights :: 
this season. Dahlias are blooming well nov, 


and any shoots not sufficiently supported | 


should have attention, to prevent being blows 
over by the winds. Gather seeds of anything 
good in the way of Hollyhocks, Antirrhinurs 
Gaillardias, Sweet Peas, etc., and lay o 
Grapes in a cool room to finish ripening. 


Fruit garden.—Peach borders which baré 
been mulched with manure may have th 
manure removed now to let the sunshine 0n t 
the soil to assist in ripening the wood. 
of the fruit-bearing shoots, where the fruits 
have been gathered, may now be cut out W 
make room for the young wood that will ber 
the crop next year. If there are red-spider 0! 
the leaves, a good wash with an insecticide, or 
even with clean water, @ill be useful in cler 
ing off the insects. The roots of young tres 
which are making too much wood may M 
lifted either partially or wholly, as msy b 
considered necessary. Very гк 
opened along the front, and the extremities 0: 
the roots raised by working under them, will 
suffice. The Apple crop is a very large 026, 
and I think less damage has been done by the 
larve of the Codlin-moth. The efforts which 
are being made by using grease bands early in 
autumn, and by spraying in spring and sum- 
mer, are yielding some result. We are often 
told of the unsatisfactory nature of sonh 
marketing transactions in Apples and Plum 
Several unfortunate cases have come under 
my notice lately. Probably the quality of th 
fruit was inferior, and it is no use to èr 
inferior fruit to a distant market; further. 
the fruit should be properly graded, and n 
the case of common fruits only the best shoul 
be sent. 

Vegetable garden.—There isa consider- 
able advantage in obtaining seed Toulon 
from a higher latitude. This is why Scot! 
seed does so much better, as a rule, than hon 
saved sets. Of course, we are assuming that 
the imported seed has been properly selecto 
and stored cool. In our own experience there 
is a good deal of value in selecting the ved 
from the most prolific roots. Every Pots? 
grower knows that some roots are ca 
Йбс than others, and if the sets are taken fro 
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the best roots the result will be better. 
Though there has been very little disease of the 
usual type among Potatoes up to the present, 
there has been in some gardens and fields more 
of what is known as the curl than usual, and 
these curled plants ought to be lifted and 
treated as rogues, and under no cireumstances 
mixed with the sets, as is sometimes done by 
careless people. Gather vegetables for pickling 
when quite dry, also herbs for drying. Parsley 
may bedried and kept in wide-mouthed bottles 
for flavouring. We generally lift a lot of 
strong roots in August, cut off all the old 
foliage, and plant at the foot of a south wall or 
where some shelter can be given, and during 
the autumn a new growth will be made that 
will be valuable during winter. Thin late 
Turnips to 10 inches or 12 inches and Spinach 
to6 inches, It may not be often necessary to 
transplant Spinach, but it moves very well at 
this season. E. Новраү. 





Wild Roses at Fairfield, Hitchin. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 3rd.—We are now busy moving ever- 
green shrubs. Some beds are too crowded, 
and another position must be found for the 
best things ; the common things will be dis- 
carded. In planting trees and shrubs a prefer- 
ence is given for those things we know will 
succeed —Hollies in variety, Lawson’s Cypress, 
all the best varieties ; the t varieties of the 
Silver Fir, Atlantic Cedar and its glancous 
variety, and something will be done with the 
new kinds of Lilacs and other good flowering 
shrubs, while several varieties of Ceanothus 
have been planted against a wall. 

October 4th.—Tender plants are being lifted 
Írom the beds, placed in suitable sized pots, 
and for the time being they will be kept іп а 
cool-house. Early potted bulbs have been 
taken inside, but will, of course, be kept quite 
cool. All the forwardest Chrysanthemums have 
been placed under cover, some in the orchard- 
houses, others in houses from which Tomatoes 


have been cleared. The very late varieties will 
be left outside for the present. 

October óth.—Potted off cuttings of Zonal 
Geraniums. A lot of stout plants in 5-inch 
pots, from which the buds have been picked, 
will now be permitted to bloom. With these 
are a lot of Henri Jacoby. This old variety 
flowers well in the winter, and the colour is 
much sought after, and after Christmas the 
plants will be cut down and cuttings inserted 
to increase stock, as we never have too many 
of this and Raspail Improved, which is excel- 
lent for flowering in pots and for bedding. 

October. Gth.—Finished preparing s for 
Roses. Our chief desire at present is to plant 
more Hybrid Teas, including Caroline Testout, 
Exquisite, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, La 
France—one never has too many La France— 
Bessie Brown, Belle Siebrecht, and others of 
similar character. Potted more bulbs, includ- 
ling Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, 





From a photograph sent by Mr. P. N. Ransom, Chilterns, Hitchin. 


' Anemones. The latter will not bear much 

heat, but flower early without forcing. The 
| small Italian Hyacinths we find useful to come 
| after the Romans. 

October 7th.—Busy gathering Apples and 
Pears. 'This is work for dry weather only. 
We grade the fruit as we gather it—the 
| inferior fruits are used first. Cleared off 
exhausted annuals from borders and filled in 
with Wallflowers, Pansies, and bulbs. The old 
double Daffodil is the best forcing variety, and 
this is started in pots and boxes in consider- 
able numbers. The earlier they are potted the 
better they force. 

October Sth. —Put in cuttings of Tufted and 
other Pansies. Seedling Pansies, yellow, 
white, and purple are now coming into flower, 
and will be used to fill beds for the autumn and 
early winter. Geraniums and other cuttings 
which have been in cold pits have been taken. 
indoors where the frost can be kept out. 
Shifted on a lot of Hydrangeas. The cuttings 
were struck early in August, and have formed 
stout buds, 








and | 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


SINGLE ROSES. 


Nor so many years ago single flowers of almost 
any description were regarded by some as 
inferior to double, and, consequently, they 
were rigidly excluded from the garden. I have 
known cases where Stocks, Hollyhocks, Asters, 
etc., on blooming and found to be single, were 
pulled up at once; but time brings many 
changes, and one of them is the love for single 
blossoms. Marguerites, sold in ts in 
thousands, are one example ; then we have the 
Chrysanthemum, the single forms of which are 
very beautiful, and are most adapted for table 
decoration ; and, lastly, there are Roses, and 
these, whether they belong to those intro- 
duced by the late Lord Penzance—many of 
which are single and in most delightful 
tints, ranging from white to deepest crim- 
son, from rosy-pink through shades of fawn 
to copper—or to that class of Roses, best 
understood as Pillar Roses, of which Paul's 
Carmine Pillar, Paul's Single White, and 
Bellefleur (crimson, with bright yellow 
anthers), are three beautiful examples, or 
merely bushes of wild Roses, giving us a 
prodigality of flowers (as shown in the illus- 
tration), their attractiveness must be ad- 
mitted. There is one thing to be said of 
them, and it is that when once planted 
they give little trouble. They need next 
to no pruning, they will quickly cover any 
Space, are what is often wanted for clam- 
bering over summer-houses, arbours, arches, 
etc., and they seldom fail to bloom freely. 
With these good qualifications it is not 
surprising to find that where once Quick 
ges were used, single Roses now take 
their place. І am convinced, however, that 
there are those who still look upon single 
Roses in the light of intruders. I would 
ask such to plant this autumn one or two of 
those Roses mentioned. LEAHURST. 


ROSES FOR LEVEL PLOT OF LAND. 


Witt you kindly give me, through the medium of 
your interesting paper, the number and names of а 
nice collection of Roses of various colours suitable to 
pins on a level plot of ground 22 feet by 14 feet? 

he soil is light and rich. What manure might I use 
to improve it? It has the sun the whole of the day, 
and is situated about 2 miles from the south coast. I 
have a Rose or two upon one corner of it that does 
rather well.—W. Y. 

[If all bush plants are intended for this 
plot of land, you would require about 112 
paate: allowing 18 inches apart each way. 

omething depends upon the position of 
the plot. If there be a path on each side, 
then some standard and pillar Roses would 
look well down the centre, running parallel 
with the paths. These standards or pillars 
should be disposed about 3 feet apart. 
If, however, one side of the plot is backed 
ap by shrubs or a wall, then the tallest 
plants, standards or pillars, should be placed 
at the back. In апу case, the moderate-grow- 
ing kinds must placed near the front, 
where they may be well in view, and we 
mention such in the list we recommend. 
Whatever the position, a few pillar 


| Roses, dispersed all over the bed, produce a 


fine effect and relieve it of flatness. Another 
good plan upon a wide plot such as this is to 
plant the s in blocks of five in this 
way : ° |, making a sufficient distinction 
between the blocks. The intervening spaces 
not occupied with Roses could be covered with 
Tufted Pansies. 

For pillars or standards.--Gruss an Teplitz, 
Billiard et Barré, Frau Karl Druschki, Eie 
land’s Glory, Gloire des Rosomanes, Francoise 
Crousse, Dorothy Perkins, Gloire de Dijon, 
W. A. Richardson, Longworth Rambler, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Climbing Belle Siebrecht. 

For bushes, tall growers. — Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Caroline Testout, Grace Darling, 
Charles Lefebvre, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, Ulrich Brunner, Pride of 
Waltham, Crown Prince, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Dr. Andry, Mme. W: m, Enchantress, 
Corallina, Pharisaer, L'Ideal, Laurette Mes- 
simy, Clio, Arfha Ollivier, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Lambard, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Maman Cochet, 
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White Maman Cochet, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Gustave Regis. 

Moderate or dwarf kinds,—Victor Hugo, 
A. K. Williams, Louis Van Houtte, La France, 
Belle Siebrecht, Marjorie, Merveille de Lyon, 
Liberty, Souv. de Malmaison, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Fisher Holmes, Mme. Ravary, Mme. 
E. Boullet, Mme. Jules Grolez, Yvonne 
Gravier, Mme. Hoste, White Lady. 

All or a selection from these will give a 
splendid collection. 

To improve such light soil, we would advise 
that cow-manure be liberally added. A good 
dressing of bone-meal or ]-inch bones would 
be of the utmost value.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS — PRO- 
MISING NOVELTIES. 

THE hot апа dry weather of the:summer has 
suited the Japanese Chrysanthemums. · In all 
cases, where attention has been paid to them, 
the plants look well. I have been looking 
through a large collection, and all the leading 
novelties were to be seen growing in large 
numbers. In some cases there were over fifty 
plants of one sort, and in the case of scarce 
varieties there were quite ten plants of each 
The newer introductions seem to possess all 
the good points that go to make flowers of the 
highest quality. Although the hot and dry 
weather has caused many sorts to develop 
their buds prematurely, necessitating their 
being sent on to a later series of buds, many 
of them were ultimately produced at a time 
that should suit the Japanese varieties 
extremely well. Between three thousand and 
four thousand plants were carefully inspected. 
Below I mention the names of some of the 
more promising novelties, and the kind of bud 
from which they are calculated to do well. 

The more noteworthy kinds are :— 

Mrs. J. Dunn.—A large and handsome 
white flower not unlike F. S. Vallis in form 
Plants stopped in April and second crown buds 
retained, were rather too early for the 
November shows. Second crown-buds from a 
natural break are better. It is a fine sturdy 
grower of good habit. 

LADY CRANSTON,— This is a handsome sport 
from the popular Mrs. Barkley, that caused so 
much interest in Chrysanthemums after the 
Edinburgh show last season. The colour is 
white, shaded pink at the apex of the bloom. 
Second crown-buds from a natural break are 
doing well. 

Mrs. б. D. Јораок —A large deep pink 
flower, something in the way of Mrs. Geo. 
Mileham. It is of robust habit, and of easy 
culture. First crown-buds from a natural 
break answer in this instance. 

BEAUTY or LEkrmH.—This is probably the 
tallest Chrysanthemum of recent introduction, 
needing steps of good height to reach the buds. 
First crown-buds from a natural break are just 
а trifle late this season. In a normal season 
the plants should be stopped in mid May and 
first crown-buds retained. The colour is 
golden-yellow. 

Mavp ро Cros.—The blooms are large, 
broad, and deeply built, and their colour is a 
beautiful canary-yellow. Second crown-buds 
from a natural break are developing in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Mns. C. Вескетт. —Тһіз pure white sort was 
exhibited in grand form at the Crystal Palace 
show in November last. "The blooms are large, 
with florets of great length fluted at the end. 
Stop the plants in early April, and retain 
first crown-buds. 

Mns. J. HapAway.—This is a pretty sport 
from Miss Mildred Ware. In the present 
instance the colour of the flower may be 
described as straw-yellow faintly tinted fawn. 
This plant may be treated in several ways. 
Plants stopped in March and flowered on third 
crown-buds do well. Second crown-buds from 
a natural break, however, should be the more 
popular method. The plants should be grown 
on single stems from the “ break” bud to the 
first crown-bud, and from thence three or four 
shoots should be taken up. 

RkNEE.—A pretty mauve-pink flower, certi- 
ficated at the N.C.S. October show last season. 
For the November shows second crown-buds 
from a natural break are quite early enough. 


VALERIE GREENHAM.—This is a promising 
novelty, having broad and deeply built flowers 
of a bright pink colour. First crown-buds from 
a natural break are developing kindly. 

Mrs. BiscHOFFSHEIM.—AÀ charming sport 
from Miss Lily Mountford, and specially 
valued for its effective colour, which may be 
described as a combination of crimson-scarlet 
and rich yellow. Second crown-buds from a 
natural break are developing well. 

Brenxpa.—This is a large and gracefully 
built flower ; colour, chrome yellow, suffused a 
bronzy-red. First crown-buds from a natural 
break are ideal, and the plants develop these in 
splendid time throughout, 

J. Н. SirsBvRv.—In this variety we have 
another large and handsome flower, with а 
great length of petal, and the colour is a bright 
crimson, with shining yellow reverse. First 
crown-buds from a natural break are none too 
early. 

Hos. Mrs. SEYMOUR.—A bloom somewhat 
similar in form to the popular variety F. S. 
Vallis, but possessing a richer shade of yellow 
than that variety. The plant should be 
stopped in March and three shoots taken up, 
retaining second crown-buds. 

ALBERT CHANDLER.—Another excellent sort 
that the introducer says, in form and sizeis not 
unlike Bessie Godfrev, but the colour is а 
brighter shade of yellow. First crown-buds 
from a natural break do well, but I have a 
greater fancy for a March stopping, retaining 
second crown-buds. 

РнплрРЕ DU Cros.—This is a large flower 
that many thought was worthy of a first-class 
certificate last season. Тһе colour isa brilliant 
red, tinted gold, with a golden reverse to the 
narrow florets. First crown-buds from a 
natural break should see this plant develop 
good flowers. 

Mrs. A Н. Lewis, —A very large flower with 
broad, flat florets, colour rosy-violet. Second 
crown-buds from a natural break come in good 
time and look very promising. Nice habit of 
growth. 

Еютн A. FvLLER.— To say that this is a 
bronzy-red sport from the popular variety 
General Hutton, ensures for this variety a good 
reception. То see the blooms at their best, the 
plants should be stopped in March and a single 
stem carried up to the next break, which is 
equivalent to a first crown-bud. From this 
point take up three shoots and secure the next 
series of buds, which may be regarded as second 
crown-buds. 

А. L. Srevens.—A beautiful golden-yellow 
flower of graceful form and of great promise. 
Plants stopped in March, and second crown- 
buds retained, are best in this case. It is of 
dwarf and sturdy habit. E. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Lilies in a Fern case.—I have put up a large 
glass case— lean-to Fern case style—against a south wall, 
size 61 inches by 23 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, with a slant 
to 3 feet 3 inches in front. I want to know if Liliums will 
grow or take any harm in it during winter months? It is 
air-tight, with ventilator in roof. The Liliums I wan; to 
grow are the auratum, candidum, Calla, Imperial Crown, 
and lancifolium, also Arum. The mixture I have for 
pottinz consists of two thirds soil, one-third manure, and 
коте old plaster. This has heen in a box, well mixed, for 
four or five months, covered over and kept moist. Do 
you think this will do for the above? If not, can you tell 
me what із the best? All to be grown in pots.—4u. Brooks. 

[Lilies would succeed during the winter 
months in such a structure as you describe, 
provided you gave plenty of air at all times, 
except during actual frost. То the above an 
exception must be made in the case of the 
Calla or Arum Lily, which needs to be wintered 
in the greenhouse. With regard to the pot- 
ting compost, it depends to a great extent 
upon what you call *'soil," while manure is 
not needed for Liliums. Your better way will 
be to get a little potting compost from a local 
florist, for a mixture of loam, peat, or leaf- 
mould and sand will suit Liliums well, and 
this is usually kept at hand in nurseries for 
general purposes. As the plants develop and 
the pots get full of roots, a little weak manure- 
water occasionally is beneficial. ] 


Plants for porches.—In a porch at the 
entrance to a dwelling—one covered in by a 
glass roof, for example—opportunity is given 
for the exercise of taste in growing plants that 
add to the attractiveness of a house. In the 
matter of trailing plants within the porch, 


what can one have better than the trailing 
Campanulas, Fuchsias -in baskets, or Helio- 
tropes in pots? Then, again, up the roof some 
of the varieties of Clematises, of the lanuginosa 
group, that in some quarters are rather shy in 
blooming out-of-doors, do admirably with just 
the slight shelter a porch affords. But we are 
in the autumn —what can be done now’ At 
the present time Chrysanthemums аге fast 
coming into bloom. Some of these should be 
placed in the porch, and when the Wallflowers 
nre being placed in beds in October and 
November some of these should be potted up 
for blooming in early арип: Then, again, 
many things like Rhododendrons, Ghent 
Azaleas, Kalmias, etc., come in very useful 
with a few pots of bulbs. Sometimes the porch 
is constructed of timber. When this is ж, 
some of the creeping plants, like Roses, Clema- 
tises, Cob:ea scandens, ete., should be plantel 
about, and no better time than the autumn can 
be selected for getting the work done.—Wwo0- 
BASTWICK. 


Fine-leaved plants for windowsin 
winter.—In the autumn, perhaps more so 
than at any other time of the year, one realises 
the advantage of fine-leaved plants for windows, 
as, even if flowering subjects can be had, the 
fact has to be faced that they do not remain in 
very good condition for any length of time, 
often the change of only a few hours from on: 
room to another having a prejudicial effect. 
Both by the one who has a greenhouse, but 
more especially by the one who has no glass 
structure, fine-foliaged plants should receive 
attention now, and, although I have so many 
times recommended them to readers of Gak 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, one cannot speak too 
highly of Aspidistras, as they are undoubtelly 
the very best things one can have for a room 
where gas is burnt. Aralias are a good second, 
and Drae:enas, Ficuses, and (irevilleas follow 
closely on. All window plants in winter should 
be gone over every week, sponging the foliage 
to free it from the dirt and soot which accumu- 
late. It is a mistake to neglect this, which is 
more important in keeping the plants in good 
condition than many people suppose.--Lr: 
HURST. 


Physalises.—Now is the season when the 
Winter Cherries, one of the popular names 
given to the Physalis, may be gathered for 
decoration during the winter months. The 
Physalis may be raised from seed sown in a bor 
of light soil now, and wintered in a cold-frame, 
being planted out next spring ; or seed may te 
sown in heat in March, and the plants put out 
in May. Physalises like а warm border апі а 
light soil, and, when once established, шау 
soon be propagated by root division. Р. Alke 
kengi produces orange-red calyces of medium 
size, but, although those of Franchetti are deep 
scarlet and larger, they will not, I think, super 
sede the former, inasmuch as they are more 
liable to erack in the drying. Such, at any 
rate, has been my experience of them. Au 
instance as to how one may be deceived in 
these plants came under my notice the other 
day. It appears that whilst the owner of 4 
garden was away from home, someone who lad 
promised to give an eye to the place, seeing 
the bluish-like flowers of the Physalises, ad, 
taking them for those of a weed, rooted them 
all up. The dismay of the owner of the garden 
on his return may better be imagined than 
described, as he had been looking forward this 
autumn to gathering the calyces, a plentiful 
supply of which had been promised hy * 
profusion of blossoms.—Dknnv. 





Balsams for autumn blooming.— 
Whenever Balsams are referred to, in the 
majority of instances it is in relation to their 
culture for a summer display, and seldom 
indeed is it that anyone recommends them 
for beautifying the greenhouse in the autumn, 
when they are, if anything, even more attrac: 
tive than in the early part of the ye. 
Those who remembered to sow ceed in July 
will now have plants showing for bloom, 
others possibly have plants that require to be 
potted on. For autumn blooming it is not 
necessary to use quite such large pots 8311 
the spring, those of 5 inches or 6 inches ed 
ample, and, when potting is done, the light 
est place in the greenhouse should be foun 
for them, taking advantage of every га) 
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sun, feeding the plants with manure-water, | 
snd encouraging them in every way possible. | 
The bright, rosette-like blooms that cluster 
ou the stems are quite out of the common 
at this time of the year. —LEAHURsT. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA. 
Is the great family of Clematis, C. lanuginosa 
andits varieties play а very important part. 





warm, light soils attain perfection. The hybrid 
varieties do not, fortunately, show this evil | 
тип thesame degree, and when planted in 
good soil will soon make good progress, send- 
| ing out strong shoots laden with the big saucer- 
like flowers. "Treat them well at first, and do 
not put them against trees or shrubs, as one 
would the stronger-growing Jackmani, Viti- 
cella, and patens. If the soil is naturally 
sandy it is best to enrich it with manure and 
loam to promote а healthy growth, and durin 
the growing season keep the plants wall 





spring growths merely shortened back, as it is 
on the shoots made the previous year and that 
have been well ripened that the flowers are 
produced, In many gardens Clematises are 
planted, but either weakly bits are put in or 
the plants never receive proper treatment, or 
there would be brighter pictures than now 
‚ prevail. There is nothing troublesome in the 
culture of the lanuginosa varieties of Clematis, 
and a mass of bloom tumbling over some bold 
piece of rockwork, or adorning a pillar or post, 

as a beauty essentially its own. Of the many 








hey are as valuable as the puı ple Jackmani 
self, and in summer adorn with tlowers of rich 
ашу many a porch, arch, and trellis in Eng- 
sh gardens. The illustration that accom- 
nies these remarks represents a flower of 
erle d'Azur. Such a variety as this points to 
ё energy of the hybridiser, who has raised a 
rge number of varieties, distinguished by the 
78 of the flowers, some as large as small 
lates, and the softness of the colours. 

The species was introduced frcm China, and 
ill not, like our own Traveller’s Joy, thrive 
iywhere. It lacks vigour, and will only in 





Clematis Perle d’Azur. 


mulched and watered. If the reverse is the 
case, then mix plenty of sand and brick- 
rubbish with the staple to make it free and 
porous. Plant carefully, and in early autumn, 
to give the Clematis time to become established 
before winter. Unless this is done failure will 
very oftan result. 

PRUNING.—The rough-and-ready method of 
pruning found to answer in the case of the 
Jackmani and Viticella sections will not do for 
the lanuginosa varieties. The knife in their 
case must be used with discretion ; only the 
weakly shoots should be cut away and the 





-petal, 


varieties a good selection would include Lady 
Caroline Nevill, French white, mauve bars ; 
Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink bar; Beauty 
of Worcester, bluish-violet, with distinct white 
stamens; Henryi, creamy-white; La France, 
violet-purple ; Candida, tinted greyish-white ; 
Nelly Moser, light mauve, with red bar ; Otto 
Frebel, greyish-white; Robert Hanbury, bluish- 
lilac, edge of flower flushed red; Wm. 
Kennet, rich lavender; alba magna, pure 
white ; and Maud Moser, reddish-violet-mauve, 
with a distinct line along the middle of each 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANT CLEANING. 


THE earliest possible attention should now 
be turned to plant cleaning, otherwise as 
fire-heat is increased insects will increase 
also and cause a lot of trouble. Fire-heat 
seems congenial to all the insects with which 
our plants are infested, in stoves more par- 
ticularly than in other houses. For this pur- 
pose the usual methods should be adopted 
which have in the past proved to be eftica- 
cious. At this season, however, I would 
recommend an extended use of the sponge 
amongst fine-foliaged plants; even if there be 
but a few insects the sponging of the foliage 
will do good in cleansing it of any dust and 
dirt that may have accumulated during the 
past few weeks, and that unavoidably. Brey 
effort in particular should be directed against 
the mealy bug, also the various kinds of scale. 
Between now and the turn of daysit is possible 
to reduce these insects so as to be but little 
trouble afterwards if constant attention be 
given. Once well under hand the process of 
extermination in the case of the mealy bug is 
only a question of time. When dealing with 
Ixoras, Gardenias, and other shrubby or 
climbing evergreens, a ready method is to pro- 
vide a large shallow trough of zinc with a hole 
at one end or corner to allow the insecticide to 
drain away into a pail to be used over and over 
again. Syringing is much more penetrating 
than dipping for all bad cases. Prior to using 
any insecticide it is a good plan to syringe first 
with hot water; so long as this is not uncom- 
fortable to the hands it will not harm the plants, 
save in the case of the tenderest foliage. The 
hot-water paves the way for a more effectual 
use of the insecticide, as well as being a cleans- 
ing medium itself. After all the work of a 
thorough cleaning has been accomplished 
amongst the plants, not forgetting the roof 
climbers, the house itself will without doubt 
be all the better for the same kind of atten- 
tion. From now onwards we shall not receive 
any more light than is beneficial to plant 
ife. H. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clianthus.—Can you kindly inform me if Clianthus 
would be suitable for planting ав a climber on the back 
wall of a cold conservatory facing south? If so, which 
would be the best kind, and where likely procured? I 
have enquired of several nurserymen advertising in your 
paper, but cannot obtain them.—H. C. H., Hastings. 

[А Clianthus should certainly do well on the 
back wall of a conservatory, the best species 
being the New Zealand Clianthus punicews ; in 
fact, it is the only suitable one for this pur- 
pose. It will thrive much better planted out 
than in pots, and the border prepared for its 
reception must be effectually drained. А com- 
post made up of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with sufficient sand to be easily visible in the 
mixture, will suit this Clianthus well. During 
the summer liberal syringing is beneficial, as 
otherwise the leaves are liable to be attacked 
by red-spider. Clianthus puniceus can be 
obtained from such nurseries as Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea; Messrs. R. Veitch 
and Sons, Exeter; Messrs. Cripps, Tunbridge 
Wells; and Messrs. Richard Smith and Co., 
Worcester. ] 

Geraniums and Fuchsias in winter.—Will 
Geraniums and Fuchsias in pots live in a very dry cellar 
with a little light during a few months in winter? No 
frost gets in.—SOUTHAMVTON. 

[Both Geraniums and Fuchsias, if good, firm 
plants, may be Жер! under the conditions you 
mention, giving them, if possible, a little air 
during mild weather. They must be kept dry 
during that period, though if too much parched 
up а little water may be given with advantage, 
choosing а mild, drying day for the purpose. 
Plants established in pots winter better than 
those lifted from the open ground ; bat, still, 
these last may be kept in the same way. After 
lifting cut back the strong, succulent shoots 
and the leaves in the case of the Geraniums, 
and lay the plants out in а shed or similar 

ition to dry for a day ortwo. The Fuchsias 
should be lifted and potted at once. The 

Geraniums may be either potted or planted in 

boxes about 6 inches deep, in which they can 

be placed rather thickly. The soil used should 


be dry without being actually of а dusty dry- 


ness. ] 


Ty: 

back as to the treatment of Tydæas after blooming. 
your issue of August 27th, р 341, appeared а reply. 
however, deals with the cu 

merely stating 
My reason 
flower seeds it states, under the head of Tydwas, that the 
treatment should be the same as Gloxinias—i.e., dried off. 
In my text hook, Baines' ** Greenhouse and Stove Plants," 
it states cultivation same as Achimenes, “except this 
must not be dried off,as Achimenes require to be." I 
have a stove (65 degs.), and 1 believe Tydwas can be had in 
flower most of year ?—A. Н. 


during 
not imply that they must be parched up, but if 
stood on a moist surface no water whatever 
will be needed, whereas if on a dry stage an 
occasional sprinkling will be beneficial. Ifthe 
plants are grown warm in early spring they 
will commence flowering by June, and are now 
almost rendy to go to rest, whereas when 
gown under cooler treatment the plants will 


60 degs. to 70 degs. they will go on blooming 
for some time. 
then lessen the water supply, ultimately keep- 
ing them dr 
ment, including suitable potting compost, is 
given in the article you mbea] 


obliged if you will tell me in your valuable paper if old 
Geranium plants can be tied in а bundle and stored away 
forthe winterin а box? "Will you kindly tell me how to 
treat them ?—R. C. L. 


Geraniums might live under the conditions 
you name, but for all practical purposes such 
treatment will be useless. 
house or such facilities exist for keeping 
Geraniums durin 
is to lift them and cut the plants back hard— 
that is, within 6 inches or a foot of the roots, 
according to the plants you are dealing with. 
Next, cut off all the leaves—not pull them off, 
as this will injure the stem and prove a seat 
of decay. 
inch of the stalk should be left on the stem, 
but they will soon drop off without hurting the 
bark at all. 
room or shed for a couple of days or so to dr 
up any superabundant moisture, after which 
they may be laid in a box of soil for the winter. 
The better way is to take a tray-like box about 
6 inches deep, and stand the Geraniums 
pretty thickly therein, then take some dry 
soil and work well among the roots, covering 
the plants to the same depth as they were 
when growing. 
possible, be placed in a position where it gets 
a certain amount of light, and is, at the same 
time, free from frost during the winter. 
soil may be allowed to remain dry till the 
sprin 
a little water should be given. 
done on the morning of a fine day, as there is 
then time to dry up the extra moisture. With 
the return of spring growth recommences, 
when more light and air are absolutely 
necessary.] 


feel greatly obliged if you would be kind enough to give 
me some 

and the variegated. Iam told that these should be grown 
in very poor earth to prevent their throwing out green 
leaves, Is this so?—AsP. 


the culture of either the green or variegated- 
leaved Aspidistras, as i& would cause tho green 
of the leaves to acquire a yellowish hue, and 
much of the beauty of the plant would be 
thereby lost. 
suitable for both, and may m 
half to two-thirds of loam, according to its 
consistence, and the remaining portion peat or 
leaf-mould, with a good spriakling of rough 
silver sand—in fact, what may be regarded as 
ordinary potting compost suitable for а great 


case of the variegated form; thus liquid-manure 





so much water as when the soil was full of 
roots, for the new compost does not dry so 
quickly till the roots spread into it. Water 
when necessary, but never allow any to stand 
in the saucers, jardiniéres, or whatever the 
plants may be placed in. Care must be taken 
against overwatering, the general tendency 
being to keep the soil too wet, the state of 
moderate moisture being difficult to define. A 
sponging about once a fortnight in tepid water 
is very beneficial. In a window the plants 
should be occasionally turned round to ensure 
symmetrical growth, and the lighter the posi. 
tion the better, provided that the sun is not 
allowed to shine directly on the plants, for this 
is decidedly injurious to the Aspidistra. ] 
Heliotropes as standards.—There are 
not many who take the trouble to grow Helio- 
tropes as standards, but there is по difficulty 
in the matter, and in а couple of seasons one 
may have quite decent sized specimens carry: 
ing nice heads of bloom, which are useful alike 
for the тоа of the house and for the flower 
arden. The other week, when in Battersea 
ark, I noticed a good many Heliotrops 
planted out, and one bed which arrested my 
attention was made up of dark blue standards, 
rising out of a group of dwarf plants with 
lighter-coloured flowers, and minghag with the 
latter were the white, sweet-scen Alyssum 
blossoms. The effect was very pretty, so much 
so that not a few of the visitors commented _ 
upon the pleasing arrangement, and a friend 
who was with me seemed rather surprised that 
they did so well as standards. he way to 
obtain standards is to select spring-struck cut- 
tings and treat them specially, first by pinch- 
ing out all side shoots as fast as they appear, 
until the desired height is reached, when if 
they have not made a natural break the lester 
must be stopped. When the laterals аге loz 
enough and Hens enough tie these out tos 
cross stake, and so forma head. This requires 
great care, as if tying out is done too early thè 
shoots, being brittle, snap off. When stan- 
dards are planted out they should be plunged | 
in their pots, so that in the autumn they may 
be lifted and grown on for another year, as it 
а. remarkable how freely old plants bloom.— 
. D. 


Irises for pots.—There are hundreds oi 
people who delight to have [rises in ther 
gardens, and although they have greenhouse 
they seldom, if ever, give them a thought in 
connection therewith, notwithstanding th: 
the same people spend largely on bulbs every 
year. Now, it is a well-known fact that we 
owe a deal to Irises in brightening up a garde: 
in the summer, and those who Rave onc 
grown the earlier sorts like stylosa, reticulata, 
alata, and persica in a warm, sheltered spot in 
the garden will bear me out when I say that, 
potted up in the autumn, kept in a cold.iram . 
under es for a couple of months, and ther 
brought into the gentle heat of a greenhous, 
many pretty blossoms will result. I thick 
that reticulata is charming when forced in ths 
way, and if the bulbs are grown in pans, c 
five or six in a 5-inch pot, and when transferred 
to the house given a light position, the violet- 
striped blossoms, which are sweetly scented 
too, will be found very acceptable. Just as in 
June many borders are gay with Spanish 
Irises, in blue and white and yellow anl 
brown mingled with gold, so may we int 
early months of the year have beautifal blos- 
soms under glass by potting in October, o 
earlier, the bulbs, which can now be had % 
cheaply. The bold foliage and still bolder 
flowers of the German sorts, which adorn the 
borders when the first of the Roses come, can 
also be lifted and potted in the autumn, with û 
view of anticipating bloom and beauty 2 
April. It is not possible to overrate Irises tor 
the garden, but many forget them altogether 
for indoor cultivation. Any light soil, to 
which a little spent manure may be added, sui 
them.—LEAHURST. 


deeas after bloo: .—I wrote you some ms 

п 
It, 
ural treatment of the plant, 
“ they pass the winter in a dormant state. " 


for asking is this: In Veitch's catalogue of 














































































Rypon. 


[Tydæas should, as they go to rest, be kept 
the winter in a dry state. This does 


e now in full flower, and in a temperature of 
When the leaves turn yellow 


for a time. The cultural treat- 


Storing Geranium plants.—I should be much 


[It is quite possible that 1 per cent. of your 


Where no green- 


the winter, the better plan 


In cutting off the leaves, about an 


Then lay the plants out in a 


After this, the box should, if 


The 


, unless it is excessively parched, when 
This is best 


Green and variegated Aspidistras.—Ishould 
ints on the culture of Aspidistras, the green 


[Very poor soil is by no means suitable for 


The same potting compost is 


e up of one- 


many plants. Anything that tends to encourage 
a gross style of growth is to be avoided in the 


should not be given, as the coarse leaves 
resulting therefrom are liable to become much 
reener. This does not apply to the green- 
eaved one, yet we p to keep ours without 
any manure, and they are pictures of health 
after many years indoors. The best time for 
repotting or dividing Aspidistras is during the 
latter half of April or in May, as the roots are 
then active, and the new leaves have not yet 
made their appearance. After shifting into 
larger pots, the plants will, of course, not need 





Horse-Chestnuts.—I had an ment with a tsdy 
the other day with r to Horse-! uta, commosir 
called Cobs. She said they would make a splendid тесе 
table. I said they would not, as I never heard of any65* 
using them ; they are not eating Chestnuts. Should t2 
glad if you would state through your valuable pap 
whether I am right or wrong ?—OHESTNUT. 

[We imagine that what the lady has in mind is tb 
sweet Chestnut. We have never heard of any use bins 
made in the kitchen of the Horse-Chestnut. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


INCARVILLEA DELAVAYI. 


Every now and again there appears some | 
plant or another that everyone possessing a | 
garden would seem to be desirous of obtaining 
at the earliest possible moment. Just such a 
plant is this Incarvillea from China. It is well 





suited to British gardens, and has also found ' 
favour with most growers of hardy plants. , 


Indeed, I have only met one grower who raised 
the least objection to the plant, and upon 
inquiry I found that his objection was because 
of its distinctness. It is so “utterly unlike 
anything else in the garden,” he said, to which 
I replied that I regarded that feature as a strong 
point favouring its general appreciation. 
the lack of good characteristic бурев 
or an inadequate knowledge of how 
employ them in the garden that frequently 
makes the garden an uninteresting place. 
In the plant before us there are character 
and floral beauty in plenty, and seeing, too, 


it is perfectly hardy in British gardens and | 


generally suited to almost all classes of soil, 
there is ample reason for regarding it as among 
the best introductions of the past few years. 
The flowering tops only are shown in the 
photograph ен и and from these it will 





Incarvillea Delavayi, From 


le seen that the blooms bear some resem- 
blance to the old—:«, drooping type of 
Gloxinia of many years ago. 
nant colour of the flower is reddish-purple, and 
many blossoms are produced in a single head. 
The leafage is also distinct, and in its way 
quite as handsome as the flower. 
Spring, when the leaf-growth appears, a sort 
of dense plumose character, as seen in some 
Ferns, is set up, and coupled with the ruddy 
bronze tinted leaves is very pleasing from 
uite an early period. Planting roots of 
this Incarvillea are almost Dock-like in 
appearance, but more fleshy and brittle. Deep 
rooting and vigorous in leaf, root, and flower- 
ing — for the plant will reach 34 feet high 
under the most favourable conditions—it is a 
subject to be well catered for at the start. As 
to soil, the plant is not fastidious, while pre- 
ferring a rather light loam, rich and well 
drained. The plant is essentially one for free 
grouping or for beds where bulbs—as, e.g., 

ilies—could follow. The most exposed posi- 
tions in full sun are i See to the well-being 
of the plant only so far as it relates to the 
longevity of the flowers and the flowering 
generally. For these reasons, therefore, a 
western position would be good, or where a 
distant tree shade is thrown over the group. 
It is in these instances of modified light that 
the fine colour of the species is so well seen. 


It is | 
of things | 
best to | 


The predomi- | 


In early | 
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| Planting may best be done when the roots are | This is just where the mistake is made. The 


dormant from October to February. Nothing, 
however, is gained by waiting to the last 
moment. The plant yields seeds freely, and if 
sown promptly a large stock may soon be 
acquired. A more recent addition to the 


‚ genus is I. grandiflora ; this is of dwarf habit 
| and with sinuate leaves. 


The brilliant blos- 
soms are of large size. As yet this is a rare 
and somewhat expensive plant. 

E. Jenkins, Hampton-hill. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS FOR THE GARDEN. 
| Ir is quite evident that the beauty and useful- 


| ness of the single-flowered Dahlias have never | 


| yet been fully appreciated, and this is a fact 
to be deplored. "This seeming apathy on the 
part of the British public may be due to the 
craze that has set in of late years for the 
of colour. Yet, when making a comparison 
more modest single-flowered rival, the latter 
has, for both garden embellishment and cut- 
flower purposes, a value which the other does 
not possess. As set up in the handsome and 
striking sprays at the many Dahlia shows 
throughout the country the singles seldom fail 
to please, and there are many who have to 





a photograph by Jas, E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


| acknowledge that they have become quite 
fascinated by the charms of these flowers. The 
writer of these notes must be numbered 
among those who see a good future before this 
type of the Dahlia if the better sorts are grown, 


the autumn shows he recently took a trip to the 


Sussex. 
the single-flowered section, and, viewed either 
from a distance or in close proximity, the 
display is of the finest and the best. This type 
of the flower is particularly useful for all forms 
of decoration, and only those who have seen 
the blossoms deftly arranged in the diverse 
receptacles that are now requisitioned for house 
decoration can fully appreciate the real value 
of the single. flowered Dahlias for such purposes. 
As seen in their quarters at Lowfield Nurseries, 
the sight is one of the most pleasing. Stiff- 
ness and formality are entirely absent from 
this type of the plant, and in their place we 
find grace and elegance, a profuse display, and 
blossoms of almost every hue. "There are weil- 
meaning persons who will tell you that the 
flowers are useless for decorative work, because 
they fall to pieces so soon. In this matter 
they are quite in error. This opinion may 
| have been formed as the result of gatherin 

the blossoms when they are fully panied: 





curious Cactus Dahlias in their gorgeous array | 


' between the Cactus type of the flower with its | 


and in order to satisfy himself as to the merits | 
of the beautiful things seen so frequently at | 


nursery of Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, ' 
Here quite a large area is devoted to | 
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flowers should be gathered when about two- 
thirds developed, and when this rule is 
observed they will easily last from three to 
four days. As I write I have before me two 
large trumpet vases filled with these dainty 
flowers. They were gathered after a very hot 
day at about 5 o’clock in the evening, bunched 
up, travelled about forty miles, and some five 
| to six hours elapsed before they were placed 
in water to recuperate. This was three days 
ago, and at the moment, with one or two 
exceptions, the blossoms are still very beauti- 
ful and interesting. Surely this із an excellent 
| testimony to the value of the singles for cut- 
flower uses, and they are produced very freely 
on the plants, while a frequent gathering of 
| the blooms assists to keep the plants in a 
| healthy condition. Their adjustment in the 
vases is a matter that the simplest could carry 
out; the top-heavy character of some of the 
other types of the Dahlia, together with the 
want of stoutness in the stem, gives many points 
of advantage to the simple-looking blooms of the 
single-flowered sorts. The varieties that call 
| for special mention may well begin with Snow- 
| drop, a pretty white kind ҮШ & slight 
primrose tinge round the disc. In this in- 
| stance the form is exquisite. Princess of 
| Wales is another of the Messrs. Cheal's 
novelties, and a variety that 
has gained many certi- 
ficates. It is a flower of 
perb form, colour pleasin 

soft pink, delicately shad 

mauve. ‘This, like the first- 
mentioned sort, develops 
its blooms on long, erect 
stems. From the same source 
comes the gorgeously-col- 
oured Vesuvius, and in the 
garden this is indeed most 
effective. The colour may 
be described as_ bright 
orange - scarlet, and the 
flowers are borne on stiff, 
wiry stems; habit bushy. 


Naomi Tighe is an older 
kind witha good reputation, 
its rich satin-like shade of 
sulphur-yellow, with orange 
ring, charming many. 
Beauty’s Eye is another 
fower that is highly thought 
cf, its mauve colour and 
crimson ring round the disc 
making it a most effective 
variety. The rich satin 
form of Polly Eccles, wit! 
its effective red ring round 
the disc, has always made 
this pretty flower a general 
favourite. The plant is 
free- flowering, and has a nice 
habit. In William Parrott 
we have a rich orange -scar- 

i let, each petal of wbich 
| is tipped white, thus making ап cflective 
contrast. The rich, dazzling crimson cf 
Formosa, contrasting with its fine golden cen- 
tre, makes it a flower that is highly esteemed 
for all purposes, and in the 1904 novelty 
named Dar ness, the rich dark maroon- 
crimson flower of fine form, we have the 
best up-to-date single of this colour. 
Leslie Carter is a pleasing flower, its beautiful 
silvery-lilac colour, with broad ring of deep 
crimson round the disc, being most distinct 
and attractive. Of the fancy type, Victoria is 
a very good representative, having side mar- 
gins of еы dark velvety crimson оп а 
| white ground ; the flowers are of medium size. 
|A ood clear yellow sort is Miss Roberts; the 
petals possess good substance and the form of 
the flower is superb. A flower of perfect form 
and an ideal garden plant is the new Serita. 
This is a rich crimson sort with purple shading 
|towards the margin of the flower, and as a 
representative of the singles a very excellent 
one. My list must close with a reference to 
Donna Casilda. This is a free flowering plant 
with a good habit, and its striking colour of 
copper-orange, with dark maroon ring shading 
to tips of petals to bright rose, justifies its in- 
clusion in these notes. To the late Mr. Girdle- 
stone and to Messrs. Cheal we shall always be 
indebted for these beautiful flowers and their 
| improvement, B. CRANE, 
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SEEDLING GLADIOLI. 
TO THR EDITOR OF * GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Sin,—1 am sending a few spikes of seedling 
Gladioli. They are smail this season, having 
heen cut from beds in the open field after eleven 
weeks of the most trying drought I ever 
remember. Just in this locality of East Kent 
we have been exceptionally unfortunate in 
having been passed over a several heavy 
thunder storms, which fairly flooded places 
not two miles distant. Earwigs and cater- 
pillars, too, have had a grand opportunity of 
aggression. I raise over 10,000 seedlings yearly, 
hybridising chiefly to get medium-sized flowers 
of perfect form and crisp, waxy texture, well 
setonthe peduncle, and of clean and purecolours. 
The large and often flimsy vars. of Saundersi 
origin, even when of good colour, have, to my 
mind, but small decorative value, not standing 
the weather well, and unless given excep- 
tionally deep soil and good culture they feel 
drought far more than other types. The spike 
of the pinky Lemoinei hybrid, with large dark 
blotch, is small, but the only one that is out of 
this variety. It is a lovely cut-flower, and has 
been much admired. I hope to be able to send 
you specimens of some of my pure pale yellows 
and creamy-whites (that remain pore from start 
to finish) next season. /. C. Burr. 

Thanet. 

[A very beautiful gathering, the flowers о! 
excellent form and substance, set thickly on 
йө. spike ; the colours very delicate and pretty. 
—Eb. | 


ANNUALS OR BIENNIALS VERSUS 
PERENNIALS. 


ALTHOUGH it must be conceded that we have 
among our perennials (especially in the herba. 
ceous section) many of the most beautiful 
flowers of our gardens, and that they are often 
produced at a minimum of expense and trouble, 
yet it is probable that in our annuals and 
jennials we have: more than compensating 
advantages. Inthe first place, assoon as these 
latter are out of bloom the site can be deeply 
dug and, if necessary, manured. (By the way, 
deep digging is а valuable antidote to ground 
vermin). "This constant clearance and renewal 
provide the cultivator with an ever-recurring 
opportuiniby of giving to each kind of plant a 
change of soil to grow in. This change of soil 
the perennial plant often gets in its own way 
hy encroaching on the allotted space provided 
by the gardener for its next neighbour, and 
which the gardener, with the view of preserving 
the symmetry of the border, often ruthlessly 
removes. 

There is one phase in gardening practice too 
much in vogue of which little can be advanced 
in its defence. 1 refer to the vicious plan of 
mixed border promiscuous planting. Here a 
host of different kinds of plants is planted 
at regular intervals without respect to habit or 
vigour of growth. The upshot is that before 
the season is far advanced the stronger growers 
have smothered out many of the weaker ones, 
and the whole border eventually” becomes а 
hopeless wilderness. A much more rational 
and successful mode of arrangement is to plant 
in groups or clumps, the plants in each group 
or clump being of one kind or variety. By 
this means all the plants in each group, as it 
were, live amicably together, there being no 
smothering nor killing out of neighbours. By 
a judicious arrangement as regards the height 
and growth of the different groups or clumps 
a picturesque effect can be attained. Whilst 
Iam writing I have in my mind’s eye a garden 
in my vicinity which I often stop to look at, 
which is arranged much in the way I have just 
described. It has a pleasing unevenness, and 
presents quite a natural appearance. 

L. C. К. 


The Cactus Sunflower (Helianthus 
Daniel Dewar). — While there is no shortcoming 
of good perennial Sunflowers in the garden in 
autumn, there is one which might well be more 
cultivated by those who like a flower with less 
formality than many of the other yellow com- 
posite This will be found in Helianthus 

Janiel Dewar, which is apparently derived 
from H. rigidus, but which has pretty semi- 
double flowers, with the pointed and twisted 
petals of the Cactus Dahlia. It was, I believe, 
raised a few years ago by Mr. Michael Cuth- 
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bertson, of Rothesay. It has the defect of its 
class—a somewhat encroaching habit— which 
makes it a troublesome plant in a mixed 
border, but it may be given a good place in 
the wild garden, or may be cultivated in some 
position where it will not injure other plants. 
Apart from its value for cut flowers, it looks 
informal and attractive when in growth. The 
flowers should be cut before the disc florets 
open if the blooms are desired to retain their 
beauty for a few days. If cut with long stems 
these should be split a little way up.—S. 
ARNOTT, Carscthorn-by- Dumfries, №. В. 


CROWN IMPERIALS (FRITILLARIA 
IMPERIALIS). 
Tur Crown Imperial in its many beautiful 
forms is unique among the bulbous plants that 
appear in the early spring. In the past, these 
things too often have been relegated to the 
shrubbery border or the wild garden, in both 
of which it is an impossibility to do them 
justice. In the overstocked shrubbery border, 
overrun, as it usually is, by roots, these plants 
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on the surface to carpet the bed, the effect 
would be very striking, while the Carnations 
may be in every way catered for without inter- 
fering with the bulbs below. These same bulbs 
| may planted in company with Roses, or 
| where the fine Tufted Pansies carpet the soil 
and produce their endless array of blossoms. In 
fact, there are many ways in which these showy 
subjects may be grown in company with other 
things, remembering their vigorous nature, and 
catering for it at all times. When fully estab- 
lished these things reach 34 feet high, providing 
huge heads of drooping Tulip-shaped flowers at 
the summit of a stout stem, and above the 
drooping blossoms a leafy tuft or crown, as 
shown in the accompanying picture. Once 
well planted they may remain for half-a-dozen 
years without disturbance, supplying liquid- 


| manure to them each winter, or an ample 
‚ dressing of manure when the surface crop is 


planted. When it is desired to replant them, 
the work may be done at any time after thə 
decay of the flower-spike in May to the end of 








August, taking care not to keep the bulbs out 


| of the soil longer than is absolutely necessary, 


Fritillaria imperialis var. 


are starved from the beginning. To have them 
in good condition, the Crown Imperials must 
be well planted in the first place, and, secondly, 
they require to be well established, the latter 
taking at least two years with good bulbs and 
conditions before а good flowering results. 
Bulbs of the largest size often flower in the 
first year, but, even so, they still lack much of 


their characteristic boldness and size of blos- | 


som. Any prolonged term out of the ground 
is felt for at least two seasons, the drying 
greatly reducing the vitality of the plant. 


Where such things can be accommodated, it 
is a good plan to plant the Crown Imperials in 
company with other things that flower later. 
For example, a large circular bed on the lawn 
may be devoted to Carnations for a summer 
display, with Crown Imperials to flower in 
spring. The latter, in such a case, should be 
р anted at least 9 inches deep in well-trenched, 
neavily-manured soil. Where deep and good 
soils obtain, the bulbs may be planted a foot 
deep, though this is somewhat unusual. 
Deeply planted, however, with the Carnations 


The fact is worth noting, even in ordinary 
circumstances, that these things are not bene- 
fited by shallow planting, and at no time 
should the bulbs be inserted at a less depth 
than 6 inches. In light soils a depth of s inches 
is better. The chief colours to be found in 
these plants embrace yellow, red, such :s 
coppery and mahogany-red. Some kinds ar 
noted for their pleasing variegated foliage 
which in a mass are very effective. 

I have treated of these plants from the 
garden point of view, and have not yet stated 
what is by some regarded as а draw back—the 

culiar odour of the blossoms. This 

owever, is only noticed to any appreciable 
extent when the spikes are cut, or when 
employed in quantity in rooms, which is very 
rare. Those who object to this odour will, 
however, be pleased to learn that a new group, 
known as F. imperialis inodora, is already ın 





existence, the colours embracing tawn y-red ard 
orange-yellow shades, the other features o! 
stature and boldness remaining as in the 


original types. E. J. 
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LYCHNIS FLOS-CUCULI ROSEA. 


Tur varieties of Lychnis flos-cuculi are fre- 

uently called ** Ragged Robin” by reason of 
the fringed character of the petals, that 
imparts quite a pleasing and distinct feature 
to these easily-grown border plants. There 
are at least two of the coloured forms well 
worth growing, and for sake of variety the 
white-flowered form should be included. The 
established plant does not reach more than 
18 inches or so in height, hence is well suited 
to the front portion of the border or the rock- 
garden, The character of the blossoms is so 
well depicted in the illustration that nothing 
need be said further. The plants may be 
increased by division in spring, preferably 
March or early April; or seeds may be sown 
during the winter season when work is less 
pressing generally. The sowing of such seeds 
at the time stated possesses this advantage 
also—that the plants resulting from the sow- 
ing are usually strong enough to plant out in 
May poet d Lychnis flos-cuculi in all its 
forms should be cultivated in free patches or 
groups, 80 as to insure a good result at flower- 
ing time. А solitary plant is meaningless and 
poor, while а dozen or a score would prove an 
attraction and a recommendation at the same 
time. 





SWEET PEAS. 


Iris much to be hoped that the now almost 
universal practice of regarding these charming 
hardy flowers rather as subjects for cutting and 
competition will not tend to their injury or 
disuse as a garden flower. I am far from being 
assured that the best service we can do toa 
flower is to make it popular for exhibition pur- 
poses. There is really no affinity between the 
growing of plants for such purposes and for 
pure garden decoration. In the one case we 
use flowers solely to gratify a selfish love for 
gain and name, whilst in the other case we 
grow them out of pure love and admiration for 
them. What with Carnations, Roses, Dahlias, 
Sweet Peas, and Chrysanthemums, with so 
many others, the subjects of special shows and 
Saal ned we are in danger of tting into 
Stock Exchange habits, an ар lowers 
solely in the same aspect that brokers regard 
stocks and shares, mere subjects for pecuniary 
speculation. We may well hope that among 
Sweet Pea growers there are some who are not 
bitten by the competition craze, and who grow 
* the flowers because they truly love to see them 
in their gardens. It matters little whether 
they be sown in long formal rows or in round 
: clumps, if sown thinly on deeply-worked, well- 
manured ground, and well staked. Once their 
supports are clothed with growth and flowers 
expand, there are few things giving in gardens 
more bloom or. beauty. І have not forgotten 
the charming sight I saw last year at Forde 
Abbey of a long background, 6 feet in height, 
of Canary Creeper, densely flowered, from out 
of the front of which stood here and there, 
thinly, Sweet Peas, in soft or pleasing colours. 
But no matter how grown, if the оош as 
they fade away be kept clipped off, others 
come in rich profusion, and there is for a long 
season a wealth of exceeding beauty. à 
A. D. 


Lily of the Valley bed.—l have a bed of Lilies 
of the Valley planted five years ago. They flowered fairly 
in the third and fourth years, this vear the bloom 
was small апа unsatisfactory. ка evidentiy much 
too crowded. What should I do? n they be thinned, 
and, if во, how? Or is it necessary to make a fresh bed ? 
In which case I am afraid there is little prospect of much 
bloom next year. — Q. 

|Either the bed is overcrowded or the soil is 
much impoverished. Had you written earlier 
we could have suggested frequent feeding with 
liquid-manure. Your best plan now is to make 
atresh bed, the latter well prepared by deep 
digging and heavy manuring. If you under- 
take the work early in October you may still 
obtain a good flowering next spring. If you 
require a bed of only limited area, you had 
better employ the crowns from around the 
outer margin of existing bed. By first cuttin 
the roots into 3-inch or 4-inch wide tufts wit 
some sharp instrument, and thon wrenching tho 
tufts asunder with the hands, you will secure 
suitable clampe for replanting. You may also 
plant tufts of the surplus in any spare place, 
preferably where moisture and the shade of 


small Apple-trees exist. A bed of Lily of the 
Valley should be mulched each year with 
manure, and be frequently soaked with mois- 
ture to keep it in good condition. — E. J.] 


VEGETABLES. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Last autumn I took over an old garden containing a bed 
of Asparagua, largely intermixed with Seakale, and 
trodden hard and overgrown with weeds, On March 15th 
last I dug out all the roots, remade the bed, and replanted 
the best of the old plants. All came up, but I did not 
cut any for use. Many of the stalks are now no thicker 
than a knitting-needle and most are as thick asa thin 
penholder. I have a quantity of Asparagus sown at the 
end of March, and now about a foot high. 1 contemplate 
destroying all the old plants, and replanting with the new 
in about a fortnight. Am I right?—J. W. К. 


[The proper time for planting Asparagus is 
the and: of March or early in April, and we, 








a piece of ground where the soil is light rather 
than heavy, of good depth, and well drained. 
Prepare this within the next month or six 
weeks by opening a trench at one end and dig- 
ging out the soil one spit deep the full width 
of the bed or beds, as the case may be, and a 
yard in width. Wheel this soil to the other 
end of the ground, and then in the trench 
excavated place well-rotted manure to the 
depth of 4 inches to 6 inches and dig it in, 
breaking up the soil and mixing the manure 
intimately with it in the process of digging. 
Then mark off another strip of ground 1 yard 
wide, dress it with manure in the same 
manner as already described, and use the soil 
and manure to fill up the hole or trench 
made when first commencing operations, and 
this will leave another hole or excavation a yard 
in width ready for being dressed with manure 


' after the crumbs or loose particles of earth have 


Lychnis flos-cuculi rosea, From a photograph sent by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


therefore, strongly advise you to abandon all 
idea of carrying out the work now if you wish 
to meet with any success. With regard to the 
old plants you name, destroy them by all 


means, as they will never do any good, and it ' 


was labour thrown away ever to have trans- 
planted thom. You may, if you wish, trans- 
lant your seedlings to the site of the old bed, 
but before you can do so you must thoroughly 
prepare the soil by double digging, and incor- 
porating a liberal quantity of well-rotted 
manure with it. 'This you should do this 
autumn, and the soil would then be in good 
planting condition by next March or April. 
What we should, however, advise you to do is 
to plant your seedlings to quite a new site 
altogether, as the old bed has no doubt been 
uuder Asparagus cultivation for many 
and a change of soil will be beneficial. 





ears, 
elect is not available, you may, in lieu of it, use 


been shovelled out. Ву repeating this process 
the site will, in due course, be dug two spits 
deep, or double dug, as it is termed, and the 
soil wheeled out from the opening of the first 
trench will come in for filling the last one with. 
The whole plot may then lie exposed to the 
elements until planting time arrives, when the 
surface should be levelled and the whole 
forked over 6 inches deep. If your garden is 
at all damp, you had better grow your Aspara- 
gus in beds raised above the level, 3 feet to 
4 feet wide, with 2 feet alleys between them. 
On the other hand, if your soil is well drained, 
yon may grow it on the flat, allowing a distance 
of not less than 18 inches between the rows, but 
this will not relieve you of the necessity to 
thoroughly prepare the ground beforehand. 
We may add that, if ап abundance of manure 
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sweepings from walks or drives, old potting 
soil, or any such-like materials to incorporate 
with the bottom spit. ] 


WINTER BROCCOLIS. 


WHEN market growers in the London district 
tell us that it does not pay them to grow winter 
Broccolis—they are too long on the ground, or 
in hard winters are apt to be killed wholesale— 
they admit that to them Broccolis become a 
very unsatisfactory crop. Yet allof them grow 
the Purple-sprouting Broccoli largely and find 
it to be a good paying crop. That variety is 
very hardy, and is fit for cutting in such good 
time that the stumps can be pulled, ground 
manured and ploughed, then be ready to plant 
with Potatoes or sow with l'eas or Beans. 
Even in many gardens late white Broccolis, 
meaning thereby all white heads that turn in 
from March to May, get killed. If gardens be 
more sheltered than open fields the plants are, 
as à rule, more gross and tender, whilst in the 
fields, if more exposed, the nature of the soil 
makes the plants hardier. But those who have 
seen many thousands of what promised to be 
good hearting plants at Christmas blackened 
and dead in January can but admit that a more 
vitiable sight in any crop can hardly be found. 
te is no wonder that market men near London 
fight shy of so doubtful a crop. In gardens 
two courses are open to gardeners in dealing 
with white Broccolis. One course is to plant 
in quite hard ground, from which Strawberry 
plants have been cleared, or where early Peas 
or Potatoes have been taken off, the ground 
remaining firm. On such ground growth is 
about the same as in the open field. The other 
course is to lay the plants, on or about the end 
of November, all one way in each row, placing 
soil on each stem right up to the leaves. That 
is absolutely needful with gross leafy plants, 
as those so much sooner suffer from hard frosts. 
Some light Bracken laid over the plants is also 
helpful as protection. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato Northern Star.—It may interest some of 
the readers of GaRpENING to know that from Alb. of 
Northern Star Potatoes my gardener has managed to grow 
22 1b. and over 300 tubers.—A. SCARLETT. 


Bindweed growing into a Potato.—We have 
received from a correspondent, signing himself “* B. Т. S.," 
a Potato, into the centre of which a growth of the Bind- 
weed has penetrated. We have seen the roots of the 
Couch Grass growing into a Potato in the same way, but 


we never recollect having seen the common Bindweed 


doing this. 

Tomatoes going blind.—The three enclosed 
cuttings are from e Holmes’ Supreme Tomato. 
What is the cause of their not developing? I have 
grown eight plants on the single stem, pinched all 
others off, let them go to eight sets of blooms before 
stopping them. I only got about three to set in 
each plant, and they were not very good, cnly small, but 
if they had gone on and fed up they would be a wonderful 
piani: they are so short. Plants are all healthy. I should 
ike to know if it is a sort that wants feeding well or treat- 
ing better than the other sorts? I have had 50 plants all 
in one house and all treated the same. The following are 
the names grown, and I have got 4 lb. per plant off the 
others: Up-to-Date, Pupper I., Challenger, Sutton's, and 
Kershaw's Premier.—J. W. 

[We have no knowledge that the variety of 
Tomato you have, the flowers of which go 
blind, is habitually barren—indeed, we have 
seen it fruiting heavily elsewhere. But there 
may have been in your case some local cause 
for the non-setting of the flowers, although you 
say others have set well and produced good 
crops. If the variety you have be naturally 
deficient in pollen, although producing flower- 
scapes in abundance, it is needful to have 
other varieties flowering at the same time, 
from which pollen can be obtained by inducing 
it to fall on to a sheet of white paper. You 
could then convey it to the pistils of the de- 
fective flowers with the aid of a camel's-hair 
brush. Feeding has practically nothing to do 
with the non-setting of the flowers, if the 
plants be in good soil and make fairly vigorous 
zrowth ; but great dryness at the roots often 

eads to barrenness. On the whole, it may be 
wise to avoid this particular variety in the 
future.] 


Potatoes growing out.—The report is 
general that late gross-growing Potatoes, 


which have thrown out tubers near the surface 
of the soil, and have thus felt the influence of 
showers that have not penetrated deep, are 
sprouting. That is unfortunate, but seems 
vitho It is quite out of the ques- 
tion in the case of breadths still in luxuriant 


without remedy. 
















































growth, as so many late kinds are now, to lift 
the tubers, as the produce would be half 
ripened, tender skinned, keep indifferently 
also, and cook badly. All who faye referred to 
this trouble express their intention to let the 
breadths remain as long as they will, and at 
present so gross and green are the tops that 
it looks as 1f, should the disease spare them, 
they would continue to grow for fully two 
months. ‘In any case, it does seem certain 
that few of these late robust kinds can be got 
up until the middle of October. —А. D. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A gardener's position.—On March 25th, 1901, I 
took and entered upon a holding comprising a house, 
garden, and orchard on a verbal agreement, at the yearly 
rental of £11, with the option of paying the rent either 
half-yearly or quarterly, but I have always paid quarterly. 
My landlady died two months ago, and I hear the place 
will be sold. Iam a market gardener. Am | entitled to 
a year's notice to determine my tenancy '—W. M. 

[The question at issue is this: Do you culti- 
vate this garden as a market garden—that is 
to say, for the purpose of raising íruit and 
vegetables for sale? If you do, the holding 
comes within the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
and, as there is no written agreement as to 
notice, a year's notice terminating with 4 year 
of the tenancy is necessary ; and this means that 
if the place be cultivated as a market garden, 
yonr tenancy cannot now be determined before 

larch 25th, 1906. If, however, you occupy 
the place as a private garden, and carry on 

our trade of market gardening elsewhere, 

alf-a-year's notice will suflicient ; but, as 
the tenancy is yearly from March 25th, notice 
must be given you not later than September 
29th in some year to determine your tenancy 
on the 25th day of March following. So that 
even if the garden be occupied as a private 
garden, yet, if notice to quit be not given on 
or before September 29th, 1904, you cannot be 
compelled to quit until March 25th, 1906.— 
K. C. T.] 

A market gardener's notice to quit.—In 1599 
I hired about 100 rods of land for market gardening, and I 
signed an agreement with my landlord to give up posses- 
sion at six months’ notice, and not to claim compensation 
for crops or anything else connected with the holding. I 
subsequently took another 100 rods from the same land- 
lord, and signed a similar agreement. I have since used 
both plots exclusively for market gardening purposes. 
Last Lady Day I received six months’ notice to quit at 
Michaelmas. As I occupy over an acre of land, must I 
give it up at six months' notice, or am I entitled to ore 
year’s notice, or compensation if I give it up at six months? 
—AN OLD GARDENER, 

[Evidently you are possessed with the idea 
that if you occupy a holding comprising more 
than an acre of land, your tenancy cannot be 
determined by a notice of less duration than a 

ear, but in this you are quite mistaken. 

ven if your holding is one that comes within 
the scope of the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
the written agreement for six months’ notice is 
binding. You imagine that a year's notice is 
necessary to determine the tenancy of such a 
holding, even though the landlord and tenant 
have agreed in writing that six months' notice 
shall be sufficient for the purpose. You are 
quite mistaken. Any written agreement as to 
notice is binding. You appear to imagine that 
a holding must contain at least an acro of 
ground to come within the scope of the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts. Here again you 
are in error, as if a holding of half an acre is 
either agricultural or pastoral or a market 
garden, it comes within the Acts. - There is no 
limit as to size. You do not say whether your 
tenancy is yearly or half-yearly, but if it is 
only a half-yearly tenancy it does not come 
within the Acts, which do not apply to a 
tenancy for less than from ** year to year." If 
the pieces of ground are let to you at so much 
а year the tenancies are yearly, but if they are 
let at so much a half-year they are half-yearly 
tenancies. It does not matter whether the 
rents are payable yearly or half-yearly or 
quarterly ; the question is, are they let at so 
much a year, or so much a half-year, ete. You 
suppose your two pieces constitute one hold- 
ing, but this is not so; they constitute two 
separate holdings. If the tenancies are yearly, 
the notice must expire with the end of a year 
of the tenancy, otherwise it is bad. But if the 
agreements stipulate that the notices may be 
given to terminate at the end of either half- 
year, ог “at any time," the notice given is in 
any event good. Now, I have traversed the 


whole ground of your question purposely to 
show you, and other correspondents like your- 
self, that you completely misunderstand the 
position, If you want further advice, you 
should send exact copies of the agreements you 
signed and of the notice you received.— 
K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (An Old Subscriler),— 
This was a prettily marked bird. All the in- 
ternal organs were in a healthy condition with 
the exception of the lungs, which were slightly 
inflamed. Your feeding and general treatment 
were perfect, but it is remarkable how slight 
an ailment will carry off these feathered pets. 
Inflammation of the lungs is, however, one of 
the most formidable complaints to which 
canaries are subject, and the cause is very 
frequently exposure to a cold current of air, 
Very possibly your bird contracted a chill after 
bathing, or it moy have taken cold at the 
moulting period. The only remedy for lung 
trouble in birds appears to be warmth- a high 
temperature maintained regularly and con. 
stantly, night and day. And while the air 
must ү heated, it must not be dry, and as the 
gravity of the symptoms subsides the tempera- 
ture should be gradually lowered.—S. S. G. 

Canary (B. Harrisou).—Inflammation of 
the bowels appears to have caused the death of 
this bird, This is, unfortunately, a complaint 
from which cage-birds very commonly suffer, 
and is brought about in many instances through 
a chill after bathing, or from a sudden lower. 
ing of the temperature of the bird.room. 
Partaking of unsuitable food also causes this 
complaint. You donot say what seeds youare 
feeding your birds upon, but so many com. 
plaints of cage-birds arise from errors in diet 
that it is important that full particulars in 
this respect should be furnished when sending 
а bird for examination. There are some seeds, 
such as Hemp, Maw, and Flax, which may be 
supplied freely to birds living in a state oí 
semi-liberty, such as an outdoor aviary affords, 
but which would prove fatal to those confined 
to a cage if not dealt out to them with a very 
sparing hand, and although green food is good, 
some judgment is needed in its selection and 
in the quantity supplied, for much trouble 
may result, such as inflammation of the bowels, 
many birds being apt to take more than is 
g forthem. It would be well to give your 
other birds a teaspoonful of liquid magnesia in 
their drinking water, and put them on a dict 
of plain Canary-seed as a staple food, adding 
every other day a pinch of German Rape. 
This may be given boiled occasionally by way 
of a change. For green food supply the 
flowering tops of Groundsel, not the leaves, 
while the seeds of the Plantain may be given 
with advantage.—S. 8. С. 





BEES. 


Wax extracting (op. ful ).—All waste 
and trouble incidental to the various old- 
fashioned processes of preparing wax are 
avoided by the use of the wax-extractor. The 
wax thus obtained is of a beautiful colour, and 
free from all impurities. If an extractor is not 
used, put the comb into a clean saucepan, with 
as much soft water as may be necessary to prc 
vent the wax burning. Place the saucepin 
over a slow fire, stirring occasionally until the 
wax is melted, then strain through a fine can- 
vas bag into a tub of cold water. lf it does 
not run freely, lay the bag upon a smooth 
board of such a length that one end will rest 
at the bottom of the tub, and compress the bag 
of hot wax with a wooden roller, causing the 
wax to ooze through and run down the 
into the cold water. When all is finished, col- 
lect the flakes of wax from the surface of the 
water, put it again into a clean saucepan with 
a little water, and melt very carefully over à 
slow fire, taking off the scum as it rises. When 
it is sufficiently melted, pour it into wett 
moulds, and let it cool slowly to preven! 
cracking. If only a small quantity of wax has 
to be melted, the broken up combs may 
placed in a fine hair-sieve over a pan of water, 
and put into an oven. The heat of the oven 
melts the wax, which drops into the water, 
while the dross is retained in the sleve.— 
S. 8. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Questions. and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 


rules: АЦ communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 


the EDITOR Z GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 


required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 


always be replied to in the issue immediately folowing 
the те t of their communication, We do not reply tc 
queries post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming frurt should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
ent correspondents single Mete of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it ts necessary that 
reet rd yop har фу кз. Ке M 
0 name ‘our varieties at a time, these only when 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Best Helianthuses (Н. В. Sinith).—H. multiflorus 
major, Н. m. fl.-pl., Н. m. giganteus, H. m. Soleil d'Or, 
Н. Mrs. Moon, Н. tomentosus. 


Rose cut down to the ground (Horace).— 


Otay all that you have left is the stock, and it will not 
he ا‎ keeping this. Ask a gardening friend to look 
ati 


Cree for east wall (C. D.)—Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Pyrus japonica, Corchorus japonicus, silver 
and gold Ivies, Vitis Dedi iir Clematis in variety, 
Bignonia radicans major, B. grandiflora, Ampelopsis 
muralis, Rose Gloire de Dijon, R. Mme. Berard, В. Devon- 
iensis (climbing), and others. 


Hollyhocks (James Foster)—Write to Messrs. 
Webb & Brand, Saffron Walden, for their catalogue, asking 
them to mark the sorts you require. It is now late to 
sow seeds, and in all probability no growth would appear 
before spring. Let the fruit-trees alone and give them a 
chance. We have some planted nearly six years ago, and 
have not yet seen a fruit, but we hope to do so in due 
ите. 


Lawn (A. Kaye).—We are unable to say the cause 
of the brown dust you speak of unless from fungus or 
cther cause. Cannot you send a small sod of the Grass 
for our inspection? Із the drainage quite good, and what 
was the condition of the soil when the seed was sown? A 
freshly-sown Grass lawn should not now be yellow, and 
there must be a cause for this and for the brown dust 
you mention that is not now apparent to us. 

Linaria alpina (Chorleywood).—We take it this is 
the Toad Flax to which you refer. It is, as a rule, bien- 
nial, but in favourable spots, both wild and cultivated, 
becomes perennial. It sows itself freely in sandy, gritty, 
and rather moist soil, or in chinks in the rock garden. In 
moist districts it will establish itself even in gravel walks. 
It is easily increased from seed, which should be sown 
early in spring in cold-frames, or in the places where it is 
to remain outdoors. 

н ths (M. A. F.).—If the Hyacinths are well 
watered previous to covering them with ashes they will 
not need any more water till they are sufficiently rooted 
to take them out of the ashes, which will be in about a 
month or five weeks. After that the best place for them 
is a cold pit or frame. Please read our rules for querists. 
If correspondents could realise how much inconvenience 
their disregard for these simple regulations causes, it 
would not, we are sure, be necessary to call attention so 
often to breaches of them. 


Wor of a flower show (Т. G.).—We know 
of no book on *' The Working of a Flower Show,” and we 
are not sure if we quite understand your requirements, 
Every flower show is governed or conduc by a com- 
mittee, with secretary, treasurer, president, etc , and those 
serving in the several capacities are usually elected each 
year. There are, of course, rules and regulations to be 
complied with by exhibitors and others, and such rules 
can only be altered at the annual meeting of the society. 
If this is not the information you require, please repeat 
your question in more definite terms. 

Creepers for low wall amateur, N. Wales).— 
You do not say how high the wall is, but in any case you 
could plant Clematises and Rosesin mixture, also silver 
and gold-leaved ivies and Cotoneaster microphylla. 
Clematis Jackmani superba, С. J. snow-white, and С. 
Henryi, two plants of each. Of Roses, W. A. Richardson, 
Aimée Vibert ; Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, pale blue, 
Pyrus japonica and Jasminum primulinum could also be 
added. By planting a variety of things а longer season 
of flowering may be secured. All those mentioned may be 
planted now or in February, andif nothing shades the wall 
the plants may be trained quite low down. 


Lawn (E. T.)—You give us no idea of the cause of 
the nt condition of lawn. If the Grass isreally dying 
out it is probably due to defective drainage, and would be 
quickly repeated unless this is remedied. Are there any 
trees near? If it is not due to these causes a good lawn 
may be secured by thoroughly digging the ground, and 
when levelled add freely of old loam and very short 
manure before sowing the seed. If the soil will break 
down and rake to a fine level surface, you could manure 
аз you dig the ground, keeping the manure 4 inches below. 
Then sow good Grass seed from а reliable firm, and add а 
sprinkling of fine soil over all. Protect the seeds with 
netsor bushes. We prefer April or May for sowing lawn 
Grass seeds. 

Plants for succession in beds (S. M. S.).—As 
you take exception to early Chrysanthemums, and Asters 
are genefally a failure with you, little remains to experi- 
ment with; at least, of plants that would lift and trans- 


plant for flowering about August, etc. There are, of 
course, many things in bloom, but not suitable for the 
transplanting. We only call to mind the shrubby 
Veronicas that would agree with the height given, and it 
is doubtful if these would be satisfactory. What we 
suggest, therefore, is a change altogether, to comply with 
which you would have to abolish the summer portion of 
your bedding as now arranged, and, in place thereof, fill 
ihe beds with tuberous Begonias in different, colours. 
These you can raise from seeds, or purchase the tubers 
early in spring, start in shallow boxes in frame or green- 
house—the latter not necessary—and plant early in June, 
or before, if you give protection from frost foratime. We 
know nothing that will give a display equal to the 
Begonias, or continue so long in perfection. 1f you prefer, 
you could intersperse with the Begonias some well-rooted 
cuttings of Tufted Pansies, or, by planting the latter in 
April, insure a good summer and early autumn flowering. 


Flowers for summer border (E. M. A. H., 
Lichfield).—It would appear from the presence of the 
fruit-trees that dwarf and not very vigorous subjects will 
be most suitable. On the other hand, as you have no 
spare room in the greenhouse, it is desirable that hardy 
plants should be used as far as possible. In these circum- 
stances, we think, if you plant white Lilies, L. candidum, 
L. tigrinum Fortunei, L. excelsum, and L, croceum, freely 
in clumps throughout the border for the tallest plants, 
you may then intersperse Montbretias, Gladiolus, Galtonia 
candicans, and Spanish Irises, freely, not far away, filling 
up the front portion with masses of Carnations, China 
Asters, Tuberous Begonias, Tufted Pansies, Calceolarias, 
etc. The Asters and others following would require 
annual attention, the Calceolarias would do well in a cold- 
frame, the Pansies in а shady border, and the Begonias 
after flowering could be lifted and easily stored in boxes 
for the winter in dry soil or sand. All else, save the 
Gladiolus, may be regarded as permanent. Or you may 
have a very brilliant summer and autumn display by 
planting Begonias in separate colours or in mixture. 


Climbing Roses for cemented walls of 
house (G. C.).—It will be advisable to prepare good 
holes for the climbing Roses, and the sooner the work is 
done now the better. Take out the old soil to a depth of 
3 feet, and a similar width. Place 6 inches or 8 inches of 
broken bricks,.^linkers, or other rubble, in bottom to 
assist drainage. Then prepare some soil by mixing 
together two parts good loam from a meadow, or soil from 
a part of the garden that is in good condition, and add to 
this one part well-decayed manure and about an 8-inch 
potful of Finch bones. Mix all well кесше, and fill up 
holes. Heap them up a few inches above the level to 
allow of settling down. Plant the Roses end of October or 
early in Novem Dorothy Perkins will do splendidly 
against a wall. We append names and colours of varieties 
for the different aspects, as requested : Six for south wall. 
—Mme. Bérard, apricot; Francoise Crousse, scarlet ; 
Climbing Caroline Testout, pink ; Mme. Alfred Carrière, 
flrsh-white; Noella Nabonnand, гей; Rêve d'Or, golden. 
These two last to train over the windows. Siz for east 
wall.—Pink Rover, pink; Cheshunt Hybrid, rosy-red ; 
Electra, yellowish-white : Félicité-Perpetue, white ; Flora, 
pink : Robusta, crimson. Six for west wall,—Gloire de 
Dijon, cream. Cut down one of the main growths every 
year. This will keep it bushy at base. Climbing Captain 
Christy, pink ; Dorothy Perkins, pink ; Celine Forestier, 
primrose; Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, lemon- 
white ; Longworth Rambler, cherry. Two beautiful kinds 
for the 7-foot pillars would be Climbing Belle Siebrecht 
(deep pink) and Gruss an Teplitz (scarlet). If you send 
any more queries, kindly write on one side of the paper 
only, and do not, please, cross the M.S. in the way you 
have done, as it is so very difficult to follow it. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The common Acacia (H. C.).—The common 
Acacia is Robinia pseud-Acacia, flowers white. There are 
many forms of this, as, ¢.g., Bessoniana, without thorns, 
crispa, semperflorens, etc. Б. hispida has deep гоғе- 
coloured flowers; the variety macrophylla is a large- 
leaved kind and without prickles. 


Trees (W. F. F.).—Your tree is the Balsam Poplar 
(Populus balsamifera) Other quick-growing trees are 
Chestnut, Lime, Sycamore, Planes, Acacias, Ash. Of 
flowering shrubs and trees Weigela, Viburnum, Lilac, 
Spiræa, Prunus, Ribes, Mountain Ash, very showy in 
fruit; Laburnum, Hibiscus, Colutea, etc. 


Pruning shrubs (Rosellaris).—There is no book 
that we know of dealing merely with the planting and 

runing of such shrubs—it is hardly a big enough subject 
for a book, or, at any rate, most people want gardening 
books that are more comprehensive. Various articles on 
the subject have appeared in our pages, and if you will 
send definite queries stating what shrubs you have to deal 
with, and sebting forth precisely what you wish to know, 
your requirements shall be dealt with. 


Silver-leaved trees (Jas. N. Graham).—Of the two 
subjects, concerning which you inquire, the Silver Weep- 
ing Birch derives its name from the bark and not the 
leaves, hence it would not suit your purpose; and the 
Cornus-mas elegantissima, whose leaves are edged with 

old and flushed with red, is, though very pretty and 
ikely to suit you, more of a shrub than a tree. The fol- 
lowing are all good : Variegated Hollies of different kinds, 
Euonymus japonicus aureus variegatus and E. japonicus 
latifolius albus, Eleagnus glabra argentea variegata and 
aurea variegata. The above are all evergreen and shrub- 
like in character. Of trees proper, there are: Acer 
(Negundo) californicum aureum, Acer (Negundo) allio- 
variegatum, Acer pseudo-Platanus Leopoldi, a form of the 
Sycamore, whose leaves are marbled with creamy-yellow 
and flushed with pink; Alnus glutinosa foliis aureis, 
Golden-leaved Alder; Catalpa bignonioides aurea, large, 
Keart-ahaped golden leaves; Dimorphanthus mandchu- 
ricus varlegatus, with huge, compound leaves, whose 
leafleta are margined with clear white ; Fraxinus excelsior 
pendula aurea, a Weeping Ash, whose leaves are suffused 
with gold; Platanus acerifolia Suttneri, a Plane, whose 
leaves are freely variegated with white ; Quércus pedun- 
culata Concordia, the Golden-leaved Oak ; Robinia pseud- 
Acacia aurea, the leaves of a light golden-green tint ; 
Ulmus campestris Louis Van Houtte, the best Golden- 
leaved: Elm ; Ulmus viminalis variegata, a twiggy-growin 
Elm, whose comparatively small leaves are clearly edge 
with white. Among shrubs may be especially mentioned 


Weigela Looymansi aurea, whose leaves, yellowish-green 
at first, become deeper in tint as the summer advances ; 
Weigela rosea variegata, the leaves of which are bordered 
with creamy-white ; and Ligustrum ovalifolium elegantis- 
simum, the Golden Privet, particularly well-known within 
the London district. 


FRUIT. 


Melon Pear (Gareloch).—This usually fruits on the 
old wood best, but if the young shoots are pinched to 
half their length in July fruit buds will often swell at the 
base of this year's growth. If your trees are unfruitful, 
cut a trench around them at 4 feet from stem and root 
prune to induce the free formation of root fibres. Ы 


The new autumn Raspberry (Col. Р. N.).— 
The Raspberry you refer to is not properly described as 
“ Perpetual,” but is a very fine autumn fruiter and long 
in bearing. It is named Colwill's Red Diamond, and is 
the product of Mr. Colwill, of Sidmouth, but whether a 
nurseryman or a private gardener has not been stated. 
No doubt a communication addressed Mr. Colwill, Sid- 
mouth, would find him. The fruits of this new Raspberry 
are large as those of Superlative, our finest summer 
fruiter, and of deep-red colour. 


Appletreon for wall (Hight Years’ Subscriber). 
—Of dessert Apples suitable for a wall the very best 
flavoured and handsome fruited variety is Cox's Orange 
Pippin. If, however, you would prefer rather larger 
fruits and very handsome, then plant Allington Pippin. 
For Apples, the addition of some firm loam to your light 
soil would be desirable. Stone walls are very absorbent 
of moisture. and it is needful to give fruit-trees growin; 
close to them an ample supply of water. All the wall- 
trees will be better if the soil about them be kept fairly 
firm. In very light porous soil trees are apt to produce 
very coarse wood growth rather than nice, well-ripened 
fruiting wood. 

Watering Peaches and Vines (W. King).— 
А very common mistake is made by withholding water 
from Peach-trees and Vines growing on inside borders in 
the winter after the leaves have fallen. Natural observa- 
tion shows that nature, as a rule, supplies water more 
liberally to similar or all trees that grow outside during 
the winter than during the summer. It may be that 
such free waterings for inside borders are not needed, 
but certainly a good watering should be given occa- 
sionally, say, once a month, to keep the soil moist and 
the roots plump and active. Roots may be said never 
{о rest, although trees and Vines may seem to be. You 
may reduce your waterings by one-third when leaves 
begin to colour or mature, and by one-half after they 
have fallen until the spring, when more water should be 
given again. 

Fig-trees not fruiting (R. Armitstead, Lanca- 
shire).—When you state that friends near you get ripe 
fruit from their Fig-trees, have you ascertained whether 
they are on the same aspect as yours, or on a due south 
aspect? Even in the south it is the rule to plant Fig- 
trees against a warm south wall if ripe fruits are dare: 
and even then only one crop is secured, and that in August 
and September. You may, however, try the effect of 
severely root pruning your trees, as, where luxuriant in 
growth, and judging by the leaves sent, yours seem to be 
robust, it is found nothing conduces so much to fruiting 
as root pruning does. Open a trench along in front of 
each tree 24 feet from it. Let the trench be 2 feet deep, 
and cut clean off at the distance named every root. Then 
refill the trench, but add some fresh soil. That sort of 
treatment will be needful about every three years. When 
you prune after the leaves have fallen, leave a space of 
9 inches between each pair of shoots. 


Morello Cherry -trees not  fruitin 
(Н. B. D. P.).—The passing season has not been a go 
one for Morello Cherries, as the crop was but a partial 
one. In yourcase, as your trees on a north wall bloom 
fairly well, we can but assume that the flowers suffer from 
cold winds or frosts in the spring. Ifthat be not the case, 
the roots may have gone too deep, and are not in suitable 
soil. Probably you would not care to unnail them next 
month, have the trees carefully lifted, then removing 
some of the old soil, replace with quite fresh from the 
vegetable quarters, adding some loam, wood-ashes, old 
mortar-refuse, and a little bone-dust, a pint to a barrow- 
load of fresh soil. Then replant, spreading the roots out 
rather shallow and even. Make the soil quite firm in 
planting. Re-nail the trees a few weeks later. Failing 
that, open a trench round each tree 3 feet from the stem, 
go 2 feet, deep, cut off clean all roots found, then refill, 
adding some fresh soil and the other ingredients. 

VEGETABLES, 

Tomatoes under glass (4. G. Headley).—You 
cannot do better than obtain a little work entitled 
“The Tomato: Its Culture and Uses," by W. Iggulden, 
rice 1s., to be obtained from 171, Fleet-street, 

ndon, Е.С. 

Artificial manure analysed (К. H.).—You can 
get any artificial manure analysed in accordance with the 
scheme of our contemporary Farm and Нот, published 
at this office. If the information is required for your own, 
apart from trade, purposes, you will find that the fees are 
very low. 

Potato for name (J. Н. R.).—It is utterly impos- 
sible for anyone to tell the name of your Potato from the 
sample sent, but Eldorado is rather round than long. 
The tops reach us bruised and tell us nothing. Except by 
having the variety grown with others next year, including 
Eldorado, it is not otherwise possible to tell you its name. 


National Potato Society (Enquirer, H. R.).— 
Had you given your address we would at once have sent 
you the information you ask for on a postcard. The 
National Potato Society's Show will be at the Crystal 
Palace on October 11th and 12th. You can obtain a 
schedule of the show by applying to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. W. T. Wright, Postling, Hythe, Kent. To become a 
member it is but needful to send at the same time à 
subscription, either 5s., entitling you to show in six 
classes, or of 103,, entitling you to show in all classes open 
to you to exhibitin. Entries should reach the secretary 
not later than October 6th. 

Making Asparagus-bed (E. M. W.).—The usual 

tice now in making an А s-bed is to trench 
feet deep the area of ground that isto be so cropped 
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first seeing to it that the drainage is good. In doing this 
keep the bottom soil where it is, but thoroughly breaking 
it up with a fork after the top spit has been taken off. 
Add to this lower soil a thick coat of half-decayed animal 
manure when the entire area of ground is trenched, then 
dress it with other short manure, ánd well fork it in. 
Then in April have good strong yearling roots. Open 
trenches 2} feet apart on the ground, using a spade for tre 
purpose. Let these trenches be 4 inches deep and 
9 inches wide. Into these put the roots, planting 2 feet | 
apart in the rows. Then when planted cover up with the | 
воі thrown out. Growth will soon follow, and early in 

July sprinkle amongst the plants, and hoe in, a very light | 
sprinkling of coarse salt. That will serve to keep the | 
soil moist and act as manure. Keep the hoe freely 

used. Treat the bed the same the lowing year, then in | 
the spring of the third year there should be good Авра. | 
ragus heads to cut. 





| 
| 
SHORT REPLIES. 


V. de A.—Yes ; the address is Anthony Waterer, Knap- 
hill, Woking.——5. H.—You can plant now. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

EF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING | 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, Londen, Е.С. | 
A number should also be firmly afized to each specimen | 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time, 

Names of plants.— E. Murray.— Rhodochiton 
volubile.——M iss Bland.—A plant often sold for Tarragon 
and allied to it, but not the true Tarragon, one of the 
Wormwoods.— Clonleigh.—Eleagnus pungens var.—— 
J. C. K.—1, 2, 3, 4, Varieties of Michaelmas Daisy (Aster); 
5, Montbretia crocosmieflora; 6, Corydalis lutea.—— 
М. А. F.—With all desire to oblige, we are heavily han- 
dicapped in trying to name such scraps as you have sent. 
To the best of our belief the Ferns are: 1, Pteris serrulata 
cristata ; 8, Asplenium species ; 4, Onychium japonicum ; 


5, Adiantum fulvum; 6, Pteris arguta.— Querist.— 
1, Eryngium planum ; 2, ey E. giganteum ; 3, К. 
Oliverianum. ——Johnson.—Sea Buckthorn (Hippophaé 
rhamnoides). —— Surteen. — Polygonatum officinale. —— 


Mrs. Anthony.—Solanum jasminoides.——H. A. Cope.— 
Polygonum cuspidatum. —— J. J. S.— 1, Variegated 
Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma): 2, Sedum carneum varie- 
gatum. —— Hopeful.— Echeveria secunda; 2, Diplacus 
glutinosus; 3, Acacia glaucescens.—Mr. A. Hester.— 
You should not send scraps of this kind for naming, but | 
flowers and leaves, if you want your specimens named | 
with certainty. All that we can say of No. 2 is that it is | 
one of the Sunflowers ; and of No. 3 that it is one of the | 
Golden Rods; 1 is Sedum spectabile ; 4 is Tropwolum speci- 
озат, —— J. Fetherstonhaugh.—Berberis vulgaris.—— 
Chas. J. Stormer. — Buddleia Lindleyana. —— Spero. 
—Berberis vulgaris. ——JM rs. Gray, Ipswich —1, 2, and 3, 
All forms of Cupressus Lawsoniana; 4, Thuja (Biota) 
orientalis (Chinese Arbor-vite); 5, Thuja occidentalis 
(American Arbor-vitæ) Cupressus Lawsoniana varies 
greatly when raised from seed, and of it there are some 
well-marked varieties that differ considerably from each 
other and from the normal form. The specimens sent 
a тргова no such a departure, and must be regarded 
solely as Cupressus Lawsoniana, showing the individual 
variation common to this species.——C. F. H.—The 
‘small-leaved Lime (Tilia cordata), often known in gardens 
and nurseries as T. parvifolia.—— P. S. Tudor.—Catasetum 
*macroglossum.——JD. Connung.—In all probability the 
Scarlet Maple (Acer rubrum). A fruiting branch (or the 
mature wood and leaves) is necessary for naming with 
accuracy.—M iss О. B.—Apparently Zephyranthes rosea. 
—Huzxham.—Impossible to name the Verbascum from 
the fragment sent.——C. A. W. Cottrill.—Phytolacca 
decandra (Virginian Poke-Weed).—— A. C.—Specimen 
quite insufficient. Most likely it is the Manetti stock— 
certainly not a rambler as these are known to-day. 


Names of fruits.—Mrs. Е. L. Ruston.—We are 
somewhat in doubt as to the identity of No. 1, but we 
take it to be Carlisle Codlin; No. 2 is Rymer or Cald- 
well's Keeper, a valuable late-keeping Apple and equal to 
Wellington in cooking qualities; No. 3 is Lord Derby or 
London Major, an excellent culinary sort in use during 
October and two succeeding months; No. 4 is a rather 
small specimen of Warner's King, another first-rate variety 
for kitchen purposes, and which is at its. best during 
October and November. ——Mrs. K.—Your No. 1 large 
Apple is Ecklinville Seedling. Itis early, light, and soft, 
of little value beyond present use. "The small Apple 
No. 2 is Scarlet. Nonpareil, but inferior samples. —— Old 
Subscriber.—The fruits sent, reaching us in a much 
crushed condition, are those of Rubus rosacefolius, or 
what has been foolishly termed Strawberry-Raspberry. It 
is from America, and is there acommon species. The 
fruits are handsome to look at, but, comparatively worth- 
less for eating or cooking. Perhaps you may find them 
make a suitable blend with sharp Apples or Pjums as jam. 
——T. M. D. H.—We cannot state definitely the correct 
names of your Plums Nos. 1 and 2 as they are unripe, but 
we think No 1 to be Denniston's Superb Gage, and No. 2 
Bryanstone Gage ; both are rather undersized. No. 3 is 
Kirke’s Black. —— M. A, Collins.—Pears Hessle. —— 
Amateur,—Plums : 1, Pond’s Seedling (much under size) ; 
3, Prince Englebert. Apple Summer Strawberry, rather 
out of character. F. C. P. Dungarvan.—1, Very 
similar to, if not identical with, an old Lancashire Apple 
named Small Stalk ; 2, Worcester Pearmain ; 3, Unrecog- 
nisable; 4, Galloway Pippin.—--J. W. D.—No. 6, Un- 
known, probably a local variety ; 7, Keswick Codlin ; Pear 
22, White Portugal or the Lesser Jargonelle ; 32, Flemish 
Beauty.——W. Clarke.—You send one Plum, and that 
arrives in a condition which prevents its recognition with 
certainty. It may be Reine Claude de Bavay. 


Fruit and flower farming in the Channel 
Isles.— Would a small farm pay its own way? And, if so, 
what would be the size in acres of висһ a farm, and could 
such a farm be bought or rented already equipped, or 
would it be necessary to buy or rent the land and erect 





one's own glass, etc.? Can any reader give me infor- 
mation (—G. E. З. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


October 12.—Royal Botanic. 
25.—Cro: доп Chrysanthemum Society Show (2 
ays). 
9 27.—Exmouth Chrysanthemum Show. 
November 1.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show (2 
days); Brighton Chrys. Show (2 days). 
2.—N.OC.S. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days); 
Southampton Royal Horticultural 80- 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Chrysan- 
themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days). 
8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Col- 
chester Chrysanthemum Society ; Forest 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 
4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Hinck- 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 
6.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show ; 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 
8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 
9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys- 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 
anthemum Society (2 days) ; Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Don- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (? days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); South 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Tooting Chrysanthemum Society (2days); 
Gainsborough and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Society (2 days). 
10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days). 
11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 dave) ; 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrysan- 
themum Society (2 days); Stockport 
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and District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days); . Chorley Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). = 

12.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Formby Chrysanthemum Show. 

15.—Gravesend and Northfleet Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 

16.—Faversham and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


THE AUTUMN MONTHS: 


IS THE BEST POSSIBLE TIME TO 
APPLY -WEED KILLER, THE PATHS 
ARE THEN IN A NICE DAMP CON- 
DITION AND THE SOLUTION CAN 
PENETRATE TO THE ROOTS. 








TRY A DRESSING OF 


“CLIMAX” WEED KILLER 
NOW, 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED HOW 
FREE YOUR GARDEN PATHS ARE 
FROM WEEDS DURING 1805. 





DO NOT DELAY. CATALOGUE FREE. 





THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL СО., Ltd. 
Railway Arches, Luton St., LIVERPOOL. 


АМ > ыбы ые уд) 
WANTED.—A PARTNER: for a Nursery, 


Florist, Fruit, and Seed Business in a growing district. 
Advertiser, who knows same, is desirous of tinding someone 
willing to join him in taking the above business. Further 
particulars can be obtained from - Box. 7529, Н. A. 
Lowdham, Notts. - No agents need apply. 

REEHOLU NURSERY, FLOWER AND 
FRUIT BUSINESS FOR SALE, -Inspection invited 
Amount taken last two years £551 6s. 5d. more than in the two 
previous ones, Price, toinclure stock of greenhouse plants and 
several thousands of Rose and fruit-trees, only twice the 
amount ef takings last year. Further particulars from-- Box 
1530, Н. A Office, Lowdham, Notts. No agents need apply. 
RANK GRASS OR WEEDS DESTROYED 
AT ONCE.—1 gall., 3s. 3d., carriage paid. 1 gall. to 100 
of water. Ts. paid for returned empty. Money returned if 
not as stated. - Drives away moles. Unrivalled for drives, 
roads, or paths. —HEAD GARDENER, Colman Hill House, 
Cradley, near Birmingham. 


[ARM CONSERVATORY with Patent 
” Reliance Gas Boiler. No risk; efficient, durable,.— 
$. SHREWSBURY, Station-road, Camberwell, London, S.E. 





Office, 








No. 47A.—LEAN-TO, 10ft. by 7ft. -. Bi 
These houses are sent out well made, painted three 
coats, glazed 21 oz. glass, and carriage paid. 


GARDEN FRAMES in great variety, | 


No. 75.—MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME 
























4ft. by 6ft.......£1 15 0 | 129. by att. . 
Bft. by 6ft.. 2150 ! 16ft. by 6tt. H 


m AME, бїт. by dfi... Qf 
No, Th VIOLET FRAME. E rr 9h 


| LAGE (on Orders of 408. valne to mort боой 
CAERIDO 4° Stations їр England and Wales 











test Illustrated CATALOGUE of 
КҮКЕ the Stable, Kennel, Poultry 
Par e, Garden, &oc. 


cri rad free on 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 














The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple and 
Effective Heating for Small | 


Greenhouse. 


The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numero imie | 
tions of it sent out in recent years, afford abundant testi! 
of its undoubted success. 


Xo. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2inch pipe.. 4s = ah Н 
№о. 3, „ 400 ,, 43 «i dk 0 | 


Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of Pinch pipe 
Complete apparatus from £4 88. | 
Illustrated Lists and Estimates on applica 


MESSENGER & CO, Lo 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINES 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. | 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET — 
WESTMINSTER, SW. | 


AN Experienced Practical Hot Water Engi | 


neer economically carries out new Installatiom ro, | 
arranges old -Domestic or Greenhouse Boilers ) 
apparatus; also special '* Tub Washer (for small ile 
ARTHUR SMITH, 8, Drayton Той» | 


sttee, R 8.0. (Herts) a 





at, Low Price 
ham Wood, 


[OOK ! You have all helped pay fr ord 
before. Milita: v пе, DOS буры, к иг, 


7s, 6d. per pair; N и: ent) 
5« 6d. per pair; Bluchers бе. 6d. per таш, "peas, 
carriage paid. Cash returned if not appro ne 

H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye- _ ЖЕ | 


EASEHOLD VINERIES ANI л 
GARDEN іп Alnwick, Northumberland, fo 
con*equence of death of owner. About 2 MIN mat y 
greenhouses. 511 feet of glass Larze crop of t 2. 
Grapes, which will yield an immediate return yg, ре Й 
Good stock of Chrysanthemums. боой e 
rooms. Cottage (sublet at 2s. 6d. a week) an 
at £7 per annum), ` | 


Full particulars of 
Dos АМУ 
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No, 1,335.— Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden." 
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VEGETABLES. 


TOMATOES—FINAL EFFORTS. 


Iris the common experience of most growers of 
Tomatoes that in September, when the days are 
petting short and the nights cooler, there are 
many fruits on the plants far from ripe, more 
. still chat need pushing, if they are to be of use 
~ stall, and, what is equally patent, fruits that 
in the ordinary conditions of growth can never 
come to maturity. If only the sunshine 
remained, we might have plants bearing up to 
Christmas, but, in the absence of sun, what is 
the best to be done at this date? It is, I think, 
obvious, even to the one growing Tomatoes in 
а house for the first time, and whois anxious to 
ripen as many fruits as possible before housing, 
maybe, bedding plants, Chrysanthemums, etc , 
that there must ү an extra effort made now, 
and one of the first things to be done is to cut 
away all superfluous growth, which, of course, 
means removing many shoots laden with 
bloom. Leaders should also be stopped at 
once, and everything done to allow the sun to 
reach the fruit. Watering should also be care- 
fully attended to; in fact, water should be 
sparingly administered, and, with any stimu- 
lants, be given luke warm. If the weather is 
cold and damp it is as well to keep the house 
fairly warm, admitting air on all favourable 
occasions. The aim should be, therefore, to 
relieve the plants of all useless shoots and 
leaves, and an endeavour made to assist the 
fruit now formed to ripen up as quickly as 
рези, As soon аз fruits colour they should 
be removed to a shelf near the glass or taken 
indoors and placed between cotton wool or 
flannel to finish ripening, so that younger ones 
may swell, If this is not done, November may 
find the grower with plants still on hand 
without any possibility of the fruit coming to 
perfection, WoopBastWIck, 





STORING POTATOES. 


Tnosk who have ample room in frost-proof 
cellars or sheds can do nothing better than 
transfer the tubers to these at once, taking care 
that they are not placed in heaps sufficiently 
big to set up heating, and also that they are 
not bruised by rough treatment in transit, this 
being especially necessary with tubers that 
have to be kept for many months. Provided 
the cellars or sheds are not cool, I strongly 
advise clamping in preference to such storage, 
which would be productive of evil in more than 
one form, Clamping is sosimple that it would 
sem almost impossible to make a mistake in 
it. Still, mistakes are sometimes made, and 
the worst form of clamp is that in which a large 
Square pit is dug for the reception of the tubers, 
аз in such a place a large bulk of tubers would 
be certain to become overheated, while in wet 
weather they would get swamped. ‘Ihe better 
way Is to select a cool, shaded, and well drained 
position, and to mark out here a portion of 
ground some 3 feet or 4 feet in width, and long 
enough to hold the bulk of tubers when heaped 
9n it in ridge fashion, making the ridge as 
high as possible without, runnin beyond the 
allotted width at the base, and when all are in 


position a thickness of from 6 inches to 
12 inches of dry Bracken should cover the 
heap, and on this again some 6 inches of soil 
dug out from around the heap, thus forming a 
trench, which will keep the clamp high and 
dry. It is well not to be too sparing of the 
Bracken, or any substitute which may be used, 
as a good coating of this will keep out frost in 
the severest of winters. I prefer making one 
long clamp for the eating size rather than 
several smaller ones, as each variety can be 
separated from its neighbour by a division of 
Bracken, and they may be so arranged as to 
come in proper rotation for use, so that the 
clamp need only be opened at one end when 
tubers are wanted. By making the clamps no 
wider than I have recommended I find that the 
use cf drain-pipes or any other method of ad- 
mitting air at intervals along the heap may be 
dispensed with, no air being required to pre- 
vent overheating. 

Srep Porarors.—These should be selected 
at lifting time, and placed by themselves at 
one end of the clamp, taking care to prevent 
them from getting mixed. I do not care for 
large seed Potatoes those of medium size give 
equally good results, take less room in storing, 
апа are more successfully and readily planted 
with a dibble. The present is by far the best 
time to buy in stock or to make exchanges of 
seed. Those who leave this important matter 
until the usual time for ordering other garden 
seeds will probably have them come to hand 
with many of their best shoots rubbed off, 
besides running the risk of their being frozen 
on the journey. At this time of the year there 
are no shoots to damage, and there is but little 
fear of any injury. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato Sutton's Ideal.—I have grown 
this variety for the first time this season, and 
the results, both as regards yield and quality, 
are all that one can wish for. It is a Kidney- 
shaped Potato, skin smooth, eyes shallow, flesh 
white when cooked, and flavour very good 
indeed. Although introduced as a second early 
variety, it bids fair with me to be good for 
main crop. This matter, however, will be put 
to the test this winter, but let the result be 
what it may in this respect, I shall certainly 
grow a much larger breadth of it next season. 


Couve Tronchuda.—This delicious vege- 
table should be grown in every garden, as it 
fills what would otherwise be a blank between 
the autumn Cabbages and the ordinary Winter 
Greens. Seed should be sown in April and 
again in May, and the young plants well 
thinned out to ensure a sturdy growth. The 
must be planted out in well manured ground, 
as, being nearly all eatable, the larger they 
grow the better. Several waterings wit 
liquid-manure during summer will also be of 
great benefit. The large creamy -coloured 
leaves may be cooked like ordinary Cabbage, 
and the fleshy midribs eaten as а substitute for 
Seakale. It should not be exposed to very 
severe frost, asit is rather tender. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.—Among Tomatoes 
suitable for outdoor culture I consider that 


named Princess of Wales to be equal to any 
yet introduced. I Lad this brought to my 
notice last year by a Scotch grower, who stated 
that he found it to be equally as good outdoors 
as under glass. I, therefore, gave it a trial 
this season, and the results, as already 
indicated, are very gratifying: It is not only 
a heavy cropping variety, but it ripens its 
fruits very early, and in advance of all others 
grown this year outdoors and on the same 
position. The fruits are quite large enough 
for general purposes, and they are borne in 
heavy clusters. The plant is also dwarf in 
habit, and occupies much less space than many 
other sorts—a desideratum where walls are of 
limited area.- - S. P. 


Tomatoes on open walls.—After this 
date it is doubtful if ‘tomatoes on outside walls 
will derive further benetit from being allowed 
to remain any longer in that position, the only 
exceptions being those which can be covered 
with glass lights by day and some additional 
covering by night. I should not recommend 
their being removed if the weather keeps fine 
and mild, but chilly nights, heavy fogs, and 
very slight touches of frost, even if not suffi- 
cient to blacken the foliage in the least degree, 
are not conducive to ripening, and, except 
under the most favourable conditions, I advise 
that the plants be first lightened of all fruits 
which are colouring, also of those too small to 
be of use, and then cut bodily off and hung up 
in a dry, light house where there is not much 
draught, or laid on a shelf in similar quarters. 
Here they will colour up and be useful for 
cooking for many weeks to come, but not, of 
course, of the quality required for salads. The 
fruits already colouring will ripen up and be 
useful for either purpose. —'Т. 

Piccalilli.—1 have a great many spare Cauliflowera 
this year. Can you give me a recipe for pickling same ? 
Also for а good but inexpensive Piccalilli? I should be 
greatly obliged if you could, 1 have tried all ways, but 
cannot succeed in keeping them a good colour—they 
always turn black, both Onion and Cauliflower, and go 
rather soft.—OLp READER, 

[Break the Cauliflowers into neat little flow- 
erets, lay them ina dish (but do not wash them), 
and look them well over to be sure there are no 
insects. Get plenty of small white-skinned 
Onions, French Beans and Scarlet Runners, 
small Cucumbers or large ones cut into nice 
thick } i ces, Nasturtium seeds, a few Chillies, 
and some Сазу‹ппе pods, with a blade of 
Mace. On no account wash any of the vege- 
tables. Have them gathered on a dry day, 
and wipe off any grit with а dry cloth. Mix 
the vegetables, and put them in glass bottles 
quite dry and clean. Put as much vinegar as 
you think you will want to quite cover the 
vegetables on to boil with a few Peppercorns, 
a few lumps of sugar, and a dozen cloves. 
Let this boil ten minutes, then mix 4 lb. of 
flour of mustard with a little coll vinegar. 
Stir this into the boiling vinegar, let it just 
boil up, and pour it boiling over the vegetables 
in the bottles. Let stand until the next da 
covered close, then fill up the bottles with 
boiling vinegar. Tie down with well-cleansed 
bladder. If you prefer it, you can omit the 
flour of mustard, using more Peppercorns. 
You can use as much Cauliflower as you like, 
but pickled alone it is very tasteless.— B, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





HOUSING TREE CARNATIONS. 
I GREW winter-flowering Carnations for many | 
years, and always found it of the utmost import- 
ance to protect the plants from heavy, soaking : 
rains in autumn. If the ball once becomes 
thoroughly soddened, it frequently, in the case 
of plants in, say, 8-inch or 9-inch pots, and 
which are not in a semi-root-bound condition, 
takes several weeks for them to again become 
dry. In the interval, what is known amongst | 
Carnation growers as the yellows attacks the 
rowth, and from which they very rarely | 
thoroughly recover. The knowledge of this 
induces some to house their plants fully early, 
but sooner than do this I would lay the plants 
on their sides in stormy weather, as I think the 
first week in October quite soon enough to get 
them into their winter quarters—at least, in 
midland and southern counties. Frequently 





the plants do not receive sufticient attention 
after being placed under glass, but if 
the weather is dry and sunny, or even 
windy, the atmosphere becomes too 
arid and a considerable check is given. 
Wherethe plants are elevated on wooden 
stages, in the old.fashioned way, fre- 
uent damping of floors and stages 
should be practised throughout October, 
and on bright, sunny days overhead 
syringings as well. From November till 
February the soil in the pots will supply 
suflicient atmospheric moisture. Market 
growers, however—and I think they are 
right— prefer low houses furnished with 
slate or wooden benches, these being 
covered with sifted coal ashes. In such 
& position the plants can be kept in а 
rowing condition, as the ashes retain 
the moisture, and in such structures 
evaporation is slow. Another important 
matter is fumigation. The plants 
should be fumigated twice mildly 
whether aphis is visible or not. The 
plants also should, if practicable, be 
watered by one man, and, provided they 
are not pot-bound, manures of any kind 
are best avoided. Later on, when the 
punta are opening their flowers freely, 
iquid-manure the colour of pale ale may 
be given at every alternate watering. 
The variety we figure to-day is a very 
handsome yellow-flowered kind. Т. 











NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia.—I should be much obliged if you 
would tell me why the seedlings from a plant 
with green leaves, as enclosed, should ve 
leaves spotted with white? Tenclose specimens 
both of original and seedling plants. Please 
name the origina! plant ?—M ACULATUS. 

[The foliage of the seedlings is 
widely different from that of the one 
you call the “original plant," both in 
its form and the colour of the under 
surface. If the seedlings are from the 
so-called **original" it is possible they 
are the result of cross-pollination. The 
original may be B. Weltoniensis, hut we 
cannot be sure from such examples. "These: 
soft, fleshy things are simply crushed into! 
nothingness when sent in an ordinary letter, | 
and identification is next to impossible. ] 

Geraniums in winter.—I have a frame rather 
high at the back (about 3 feet), and am anxious to keep ' 
Geraniums through winter. Could you tell me if a | 

raffin stove— one of those with two wicks—would do 

arm to plante if the frame is shut up at nights? —Mns. O, 

[You can scarcely hope for any great measure 
of success in keeping Geraniums through the 
winter under the conditions named, but if you 
are inclined to try, take care that the frame 
does not get too hot, for a night temperature 
of 45 degs. is quite enough for Geraniums, 
particularly if they are kept rather dry. A 

ittlo air at the back will be necessary to allow 
the fumes of the lamp to escape.] 

Oleander not blooming.—I have an Oleander, 
but it never flowers : the buds come all right, then they 
drop. I have had it three years, and tried different 
methods. It has stood out-of-doors just before coming 
into bloom, and I have also kept it in the house, but, try 
as I will, I cannot get them to develop. It is in bud now. 
I always mind not to let it get too wet or too dry at the | 
rOOta.—ANXIOUS. 

[It is very probable that the trouble with 
your Oleander results from insufficient moisture 





| Ireland it will succeed as a wall plant. 


, to 15 fect high. 
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and feeding, аз, if properly drained, it is 
scarcely possible to overwater this plant. A 
dose of liquid-manure about once a fortnight 
during the summer will also greatly assist the 
development of the buds and prevent them 
from dropping. А genial atmosphere during 
the growing season is very beneficial to the 
Oleander. It may, during the summer, be 
stood out-of-doors, but, as a rule, the flowers 
develop best if the plants are taken under glass 
some little time betore the blooms open.] 


Clianthus.—4At your convenience would you kindly 
give me some information as to proper treatment of Clian- 
thus—growing, flowering, etc.? I have succeeded іп 

wing some fine plants from imported seed, now, in 
utter tubs, but am at a loss how to proceed further. 
What is the best way to treat during winter—are the 
lants evergreen, or do they lose their leaves? My plants 
have been out in the open all the summer. I can find out 


| very little practical information in gardening books. 


should like very much to flower to perfection, if possible. 
Е 


[We presume that the Clianthus referred to 
in your letter is C. puniceus, a native of New 
Zealand, which needs greenhouse protection in 
this country, though in the favoured parte of 

t is 


Tree Carnation Lord Roberts. From a photograph 


well suited for clothing a wall or pillar in à 
large greenhouse or conservatory. 'То be seen 


at its best this Clianthus needs to be planted 
in a prepared border, which must be effectu- 
| аПу drained. А compost made up of loam, 


peat, and sand will suit it well. During spring 
and summer the syringe should be freely used, 
as the leaves are apt to be attacked by red- 
spider, which causes them to turn yellow and 
drop, and the syringing will serve to keep 
this pest in check. The bright green 
рен divided leaves are evergreen іп charac- 
ter. То keep the plants during the winter 
they need only to be treated the same as the 
general run of greenhouse plants -that is, 
watered sufficientiy to keep the soil fairly 
moist, but, of course, less is needed than in 
thesummer. If you have a suitable position 
in the greenhouse or conservatory to plant out 


| this Ciianthus, the spring is the best time for 


doing so. It will in timeclothe a pillar 12 feet 
In the cultivation of this 


plant no pruning is necessary. ‘The scarlet 


¦ lobster claw-like flowers are freely borne in 
| clusters during the spring or early summer 
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Tulips for forcing.—Should these when brought 
into heat be kept dark for a time under the stage, and for 
how long? Also advise re heat and watering? | was 
troubled yey much last year by green-fly, which spoilt 

| one-half my blooms.— AMATEUR. | 
| [These differ from Daffodils when treated for 
| forcing. Little water at the root is required if 
the soil is moist and the boxes plunged in the 
| open. А lighter top covering is best, as ashes | 
| ог Cocoa-nut fibre. You have not stated the. 
' sorts you have, and our advice, therefore, is 
| limited. Some kinds may be had in flower in 
November, while it would be folly to attempt | 
this generally. Tulips require a less longer 
season of preparation, but are infinitely supe- 
, rior when forced on a brisk bottom-heat. For 
| these there should be no unnecessary delay 
| from the plunging-bed to the forcing-frame, 
and the boxes may at once be placed on а 
| gentle bottom-heat of 65 degs. The boxes, 
too, should be covered over all 4 inches deep 
| with light material, as Cocoa-fibre, having been | 
previously well watered. The frame should be 
darkened to exclude light and the bulbs remain 
on the bottom-heat till the flower buds are 
fully grown or developed. Atmospheric mois. 








sent by Mr. Jas, E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


ture must be maintained throughout, and fogs 
such as are experienced in London and district 
are most injurious and fatal. Tulips generally 
cannot well be forced without bottom-heat, 
and exposing the growth points is a very dan- 
gerona proceeding. Your greenhouse must 
ave been teeming with green-fly for these to 
have spoiled your blooms. A little nicoticide 
would have cleared off the pest at once. ] 
Narcissi for forcing.—I have boxed these in оой 


loam, with a thin layer at bottom of straw from manure 
heap to act as drainage, and have put the boxes in the 


| ground and thrown a spit of soil over them. When should 


these be taken iato house, and should they have bottom- 
heat, or be bept quite cool at roots, with only top-hest; 
and should they have an abundance of water, as Comal- 
laria, or kept on the dry side? The kinds grown ае 
Poeticus ornatus, Queen of Helland, Golden Spur, ordi- 
nary sine yelicw, and ordinary double white Narciss— 
AMATEUR, 

[The manner of boxing the above for forcing 
will do quite well, but the bulbs shoukl have 
received a good watering, and, when dried ofi, 
covered up. On the Daffodil list vou give 
Queen of Holland, which, we believe, 19 à 
IM least, we do not know of a Daffodil 
of that name. To successfully force these 





months.] 


plants it is essential that a long season of 
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reparation be given, so that ample roots may be 
рга. Of the kinds named, Golden Spur is 
the best for forcing. We are not sure what 
you mean by “ordinary single yellow "— 
whether it is spurius or single Van Sion, or 
the ordinary Lent Lily (N. Pseudo-Narcissus). 
If the last, it is not only worthless for forc- 
ing, but quite valueless in artificial heat of any 
kind. This latter remark applies with equal 
foree to the double white Narcissus, which 
cannot and will not endure artificial heat, even 
in the smallest degree. Poeticus ornatus may 
be gently forced by first placing in a cool-house 
early in. December, and three weeks later 
raising the temperature to 45 degs. ог 50 degs. 
If the single yellow is Van Sion, this will force 
more readily, and, with Golden Spur, may be 
placed in slight heat in December, increasing 
it to 55 degs. by the end of the year. Bottom- 
heat is generally injurious to these things, and 
a moist heat, as stated, with ample water at 
the roots of the plants, is essential to success. | 


CAMELLIAS. 
(RxrLv то *S. M. C.") 


ÜwrxG to so many other flowers meeting with 
greater appreciation of late years, Camellias 
are not nearly so popular as they were. There 
are, however, a good many private and com- 
mercial establishments where they are still 
grown in quantity, and of the first named 
there are many collections to be met with up 
and down the country, and to those who 
admire the Camellia it is most pleasing to 
chance across a well-grown and cared for lot of 
plants. In the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis some very fine and exceedingly well-grown 
plants—or, I might with truth say trees—are 
to be seen in most robust health, and from 
which quantities of flowers are cut annually 
for supplying the trade with for wreath-making 
and other purposes. The flowers, from a 
private grower's point of view, do not lend 
themselves so well for arranging according to 
up-to-date ideas as do the flowers of many 
other subjects, owing both to the formal 
appearance of the flowers themselves and the 
want of length in the stern, but this does not 
prejudice thern in the eyes of those who really 
admire them, as some very pretty effects can 
be had if a little forethought and taste are 
exercised even in the arranging of Camellias. 
For private use the semi-double varieties are 
perhaps the most valuable—that is, when 
viewed from a decorative standpoint—and if 
more of these were grown we should, I think, 
hearless of the objections advanced by many 
against the formality of the flower. "The plant 
itself is most suitable for planting in the 
borders of conservatories and greenhouses, also 
for training and covering the back walls of 
such structures, and I have also seen them used 
with excellent results for clothing the back 
walls of Peach-houses. Either of these methods 
is undoubtedly the best to employ when quan- 
tities of flowers are required for cutting, as 
they can, if needed, be cut with a much longer 
piece of wood attached than when grown in 
pots or tubs, owing to the plants making a 
more free and robust growth, Plants in pots 
or tubs are most ornamental when in flower, 
but the blooms can only be detached with but a 
short stem, in consequence of the growths 
being of a moretwiggy nature. If well looked 
after planted out examples do not suffer to 
anything like the same extent from bud drop- 
ping as pot plants, neither do they require so 
much labour in watering, as a good soaking of 
the border now and again suflices. Planting 
out can be best effected just as the plants cease 
flowering and as they are about to start into 
new growth. In making new borders provi- 
sion should be made for draining away the 
surplus moisture, as a stagnant condition of 
the soil will quickly affect the health of the 
plants. 

The borders should be prepared a few 
weeks previously if many plants are to be 
dealt with, to allow the compost to settle down. 
A suitable compost may be prepared as follows: 
Of nice friable turfy loam take two-thirds, 
which should not be chopped up too fine, and 
one-third good sound peat, then add a liberal 
addition of coarse silver-sand, enough lime 
tubble broken small to keep the mass fairly 
open, a good sprinkling of half-inch bones, the 
same of bone-meal, a little fresh soot, and then 





turn and mix the whole well together. This 
may with advantage be prepared a week or so 
in advance. When really good leaf-mould is 
obtainable this may be used in lieu of the peat, 
but some growers use loam alone, merely add- 
ing sand and the other ingredients named, and 
are very successful, A. W. 





ROSES. 


ROSE AIMEE COCHET. 


Ir there were any dearth of pale pink Roses, 
this variety would. be very welcome. As it is, 
we have such a number of this colour, especially 
among the Hybrid Teas, that I am afraid 
raisers will need to use more discrimination ere 
they overburden our already large collection 
with varieties too much like each other. Рег- 
haps the main attraction of Aimée Cochet is its 
splendid pointed buds and the large size of its 
blossoms. These are full, and also well formed. 
The colour is flesh-pink with rosy-peach centre 
Aimée Cochet was introduced by the well 
known raisers Soupert et Notting in 1902, and 
was the result of a cross between Souvenir de 
Mme. Eugene Verdier and Caroline Testout. 
An excellent plan in order to employ these 


novelties as much as possible is to group them | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Roses growing too freely.—What should be 
done to Roses (dwarf, two years planted; also some 
planted against walls) that run to wood—one or two long, 
strong shoots dwarfing the original plant—and very few 
flowers and leaves ?— №, 

[Ав regards the dwarf Roses, you could 
check the extra vigour by lifting the plants 
this autumn and replanting them in same posi- 
tion. Or the shoots could be tied over arch- 
like instead of pruning back next season, when 





you would obtain blossoms all over the shoots. 
t is possible extra vigorous kinds have been 
planted ; if во, when pruning, the present sea- 
son’s wood should be left fully 18 inches long. 
The climbing Roses that are not flowering may 
be assisted towards that end by spreading the 

rowths out fan- shape or in a zigzag manner. 

hese should be very sparsely pruned, merely 
removing extreme ends. ] 

Dark Roses for autumn blooming.—I should 
be greatly indebted to you if you would kindly give me 
the names of a few gooa dark crimson or maroon Roses 
which bloom in autumn? I already have Gruss an Teplitz 
and Liberty.—COTTAGER. 

[At present our Rose collections are very 
deficient of these desirable Roses. Great 
things are expected of Etoile de France. It is 
а grand autumnal, and makes a lovely bud, 





growing and blooming as freely as Mme. Abel 





Rose Aimée Coehet. 


together in their various shades in one or more 
large beds. With süch an object in view I 
would recommend the following kinds as suit- 
able for a bed of this description, and each one 
is so good that there need be no fear of having 
an inferior Rose :—— 


Mme. EDMEE METZ.—A most charming Rose, 
fine in every way. It reminds one of Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, only that the flowers are 
borne erect upon nice stiff growths well 
provided with mildew-proof foliage. It is 
exceedingly free-flowering. 

Frau PETER LawrEnT.— This, too, is very 
good, producing freely grand stiff-petalled 
flowers of large size. The waxy texture of 
petal and fulness of flower render this variety 
useful both under glass and also as a decorative 
kind outdoors. 


EARL or Warwick is, I think, admissible 
here, although there is а more decided salmon 
shade. It is, however, such a very lovely kind, 
with bold shell petals of great beauty, that a 
group of it with the other kinds named would 
produce a delightful effect. 

GUSTAVE GRUNERWALD much resembles 
Grace Darling in tint, but the blossoms are 
only semi-double. It is, however, so free that 
I can recommend it. Rosa, 


| Chatenay. Hugh Dickson will also be exeel- 
lent. It has fine large flowers of a brilliant red 
colour. These two are new and, consequently, 
| expensive at present ; but you should look out 
| for them later on. As you have Gruss an Tep- 
litz and Liberty, the list we can recommend 
| you is rather a meagre one. It is as follows : 
' Victor Hugo, Louis Van Houtte, A. К. Wil- 
‚ liams, Mme. Victor Verdier, Earl of Pembroke, 
| Ella Gordon, Duchess of Bedford, Duke of 
‚ Albany, Lord Macaulay, Monsieur Desir. The 
following yield small flowers, but they are very 
brilliant : Princesse de Sagan, Cramoisie 
Superieure, Red Реб. ] 
Macartney Rose failing to open.—I am send- 
| ing some specimens of my Macartney Kose, Maria Leoni- 
das, which is a very fine tree on a west wall, and making 
splendid growth, with healthy, ss foliage, and laden 
with buds which never expand, but always go off and 
decay like the examples I am sending you. I have had the 
tree for pe and it has always been the same, I should 
be greatly obliged if vou can account for it, and give me 
any advice ав to treatment ?—А. G. 

[There should be no difliculty in growing the 
variety Maria Leonidas upon a west wall, and 
it may be found so growing and blossoming 
freely upon many such walls in various parts of 
the country. We think, judging from the 
specimens forwarded, that your variety is nct 
| Maria Leonidas, but the double form of 
|! К. bracteata, known as Alba odorata. _ 
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tically, this is a worthless Rose for this country, 
for, although it grows so freely, it will never 
expand its blossoms. As your plant is of such 
large dimensions, you could, sg bud it 
next summer with the true Maria Leenidas ; 
but, as this variety will grow rapidly, it may 
be best to procure a plant in the spring apon 
its own roots. Plants are usually supplied in 
pots, and you would obtain the true kind if you 
applied to a reliable house. ] 

Roses. with blighted growths.—I am sending 
you а few branches of Rose-trees, which you will see are 
quite stunted in their growth by the insects and blight on 
them. I have managed to keep most of the trees pretty 
clear at the ends from green Йу, but some of the trees 
have been attacked all over, and have made no growth at 
all. Would you kindly say what is the best remedy, and 
if spraying is sufficient, or will the leaves require washing? 
Also please вау what insects or blight have been at work. 
Some of the trees were quite covered with a sort of slime, 
which causes the dark patches from the smoke here, I pre- 
sume. Those trees that have been attacked the worst are 
Mrs. S. Crawford, Merveille de Lyon, and General Jacque- 
minot. The H.T.'s seem to be more immune.—H AROLD 
NHAWCROSS, 

[The shoots sent were covered with black 
mildew, and possibly soot and other sediment 
that abound near large towns had accumulated 
upon the mildew. Such a fungus as the black 
mildew is sure to check growth, and the only 
way to avoid it is to wash the plants freely as 
soon and even before the smallest signs of it 
are visible. We have found paraflin-soap to 
bean excellent material to make a wash for 
Rose foliage. Used in the proportion of 4 ozs. 
to a gallon of soft water, and frequently 
applied, you will have little trouble from aphis 
or mildew. "We should advise you to prune the 
plants rather severely this coming spring, and 
take care to burn all foliage. A good dressing 
of air-slaked lime would be of much benefit if 
applied during the winter months. As you say, 
the Hybrid Teas appear to be more immune 
from the fungoid and insect attacks than do 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. There are many, too, 
that produce mildew - proof foliage. These 
should. be freely planted near large towns and 
cities. ] 

Standard Roses producing growths 
from ground (G. F. Woodgate ).—These 
growths are generally looked upon as robbers 
and should be removed with a sharp knife or 
spud. You must be careful that you do not 
injure the roots of the Roses when removing 
the ground suckers. If the standards have 
s three or four years in their present posi- 
tion it would benefit them very much to 
replant towards end of October. This would 
afford an opportunity of more thoroughly 
removing the suckers, while at the same time 
imparting greater vigour to the trees. When 
replanting take care each tree has a shovelful 
or two of prepared compost of loam, burnt 
earth, road-sand, and well-rotted manure about 
the roots.. We have no special work published 
from these offices treating upon the Rose, but 
if you procure the back volumes of GARDEN- 
ING IrLusTRATED you will find nearly every 


accord the plants 
through the cold weat 
time came round to propagate them—and this 
was usually carried out in February or March 
—then to lift the plants and place under glass. 
In this way he always got an abundant supply 
of cuttings, and the plants grew away splen- 
didly when nicely established. 
evident that the variety under notice did well 
under this treatment, as the blooms resulting 
from this hardier method of culture were 
larger and better in every res 
developed from plants that h 
It flowers during the whole of September and 
later when the weather remains open. 
height is less than 2 feet. 
















































having flowers of the 
being long, making a Japanese bloom of good 
form. 
being borne on a useful length of footstalk 
without disbudding. 
culture this is a fine variety, but for cutting it 
has one fault. 
last very long and compare very unfavourably 
with those of Mychett White, already referred 
to. The latter days of September and those 
of the earlier half of October should see this 
pretty sort in good condition. 
rather more than 2 feet high. 


raised by the late Mr. M. Russell, of Mychett, 
Surrey. This raiser gave us many delightful 
varieties, and his early decease was a great 
loss to lovers of the early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums. 
said to be synonymous with Mychett White, 
but on comparing them the other day I found 
that the two were quite distinct. 
in their build and general appearance are mid- 
way between those of the two varieties already 
described in this note. 
branching and comes into flower in October, is 
rather less than 2 feet high. . 


obliged if Editor of GARDENING can say what is wrong with 
this outdoor Vine? It hasa great number of bunches of 
Grapes upon it, all of which have split in the way enclosed 
bunch has. 
south-east. It has been treated by gardener with powdered 
sulphur. 
very good Grapes not in the least spliv.—M. LACAITA. 


which has rendered open-air cultivation in this 
country very precarious. 
remedy, but its application to Vines in the open 
air is often of very little use, more especially if 
the season be a cold and wet one. 
seldom that open-air Vines escape this malady. ] 


wasps seems to be very severe in most parts of 
the country, especially in inland places, but 
here, by the seaside, we have not had anything 













































quite hardy treatment 
er, and when the time 


It was quite 


t than those 
been coddled. 


The 


Marker WHITE is another beautiful sort 
urest white, the petals 


The plant is branching, each flower 
In the garden or for pot 


The blooms when cut do not 


It grows 


Doris Peto, like the other two sorts, was 


This last variety has often been 
The blooms 


The plant, which is 


E.G 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Mildew on open-air Vines.—I will be greatly 


It is growing on stable wall facing almost 


Three or four years ago it was covered with 
[Your Vines have been attacked by mildew, 


Sulphur is the best 


t is very 


Wasps by the seaside.—The plague of 


tarine leaves are from trees 
orchard house. I should feel obliged if you could tell me 
the cause of the holes in them ?—H. 8. D. W. 


phase of Rose culture dealt with. to complain of, although fruit of all kinds is very 


plentiful. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
may have observed the same thing, for in other 
localities I have generally found the wasps’ 
nests by the side of streams of water. Whether 
wasps have any dislike to salt water I cannot 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THREE GOOD WHITE EARLY-FLOWER- 
ING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





THE three white early-flowering Japanese varie- 
ties to which I desire to call attention are 
respectively Mychett White, Market White, 
and Doris Peto. There are several other good 
white sorts, but for their all-round good quali- 
ties the three sorts just named have a special 
value. The first named sort, 

MvcuETT WHITE, is, without exception, the 
best of the trio. Unfortunately, through want 
of knowledge of its requirements after flower- 
ing, this fine white sort is seldom seen, or, at 
least, seen iu such sufficient quantity as its 
superb quality justly merits. lts constitution 
is usually described as weak and unsatisfactory, 
and it is not an uncommon sight to meet with 
the old stools on the greenhouse benches dur- 
ing the winter months—this because of its 
weak and enfeebled condition. Quite recently, 
in discussing this matter with a large grower 
of the early sorts in Scotland, and who also 
cultivates a very large number of plants of 
Mychett White for market, it was stated that 
a great mistake was made in lifting the plants 
and placing them indoors in the hard weather. 
It was парковий this very act predisposed the 
plants to fail. My friend said it was better to 









say, but after a good many years’ residence 
close to the seashore, I am quite certain we do 
not get nearly so many as are generally found 
in inland places.—J. G., Gosport. 


are attacked by the Apple scab fungus (Fusi- 
cladium dendriticum). 


Apple scab (H. S. D. W).—Your Apples 


In the course of the 
winter wet every part of the tree thoroughly 
with the following mixture, which should be 
made in a wooden vessel: Take 25 lb. of 
sulphate of iron, and pour on it 4 pint of 
sulphuric acid, then add gradually 25 gallons 
of water. 'This wash should be applied before 
the buds show the least signs of opening, and 
care should be taken not to get any of the 
mixture on one’s skin or clothes. Later on, 
when the flower-buds are just opening, spray 
with dilute Bordeaux-mixture, and again as 
the petals are falling, and a third time when 
the fruit is about the size of a large Pea, or 
somewhat larger. Collect and burn all the 
leaves when they fall.—G. S. S. 


Grubs in Anemone roots.—I have had a beauti- 
ful border of Anemone japonica for six or seven years 
until last year, when many suddenly withered and died 
while in full flower, and this year nearly the whole bed has 
done the same, So I enclose root on which I see some red 





grubs. Are these the cause? What are they, and what 
remedy would you suggest? 
of east wall of house. 
issue I shall be very much obliged.—G. E. Browsr. 


Plants are growing at fcot 
If you will kindly reply in nxt 


[The little grubs you find in the roots of your 


Anemone japonica are those of a small fly 
belonging to the family Cecidomyide, or Gall 
goate or midges, or the Mycetophilide, or 


ungus gnats or midges, but without rearing 


the little flies it is impossible to say anything 
more definite. They are, no doubt, the cause 
of the injury to the roots. 
them is a very difficult question. 
sible to make any insecticide reach them within 
the roots without destroying the latter, and 
the flies are so small and inconspicuous that 
it would be useless to try to catch them. I 
should burn all the plants which are attacked, 
and turn over the soil near them so as to bury 
the surface of the earth deeply; then, if any 
of the grubs have turned into chrysalides in 
the ground, the flies will be unable to emerge 
in the spring.—G. S. S.] 


How to destroy 
It is impos- 


Pear scab fungus (Miss Ramsden).—Your 


Pearsareattacked by the Pear scab fungus (Fuai- 
cladium pirinum), a very common pest. Inthe 
course of the winter thoroughly wet every por- 
tion of the tree with the following wash, which 
should be made in a wooden vessel: 
25 Ib. of iron sulphate and pour on ib } a pint 
of sulphuric acid, then add gradually 25 gallons 
of water. 
the buds show any signs of opening. . Lateron 
spray with dilute 


Take 


This wash should be applied before 


ordeaux mixture just as the 
ower buds are opening, again when the petals 


are falling, and a third time when the fruit 
is about the size of a large Pea or somewhat 
larger. 
all the leaves when they fall, nothing can be 
done to the crop now.—G. 8. S. 


It would be well to collect and burn 


Shot-hole fungus.—The enclosed Peach and Nec- 
wing in a span-roofed 


[The Peach and Nectarine leaves are attacked 


by one of the ‘‘shot-hole” fungi (Cercospora 
circumcissa), a common pest in orchard houses. 
Pick off and burn the affected leaves, and 
collect and burn all the leaves when they fall. 
It would also be well before the new buds open 
to remove the surface soil to the depth of an 
inch, so as to be sure that no spores are leíb 
anywhere near the trees. 
leaves begin to expand spray the trees with an 
ammoniacal solution of carbonate of copper, 
made as follows: Take 1 ounce of carbonate of 
copper, and make it into a thin 
little water, then add 14 pints of the strongest 
ammonia to it slowly. 
carbonate is dissolved a deep blue clear liquid 
should be the result. 
with 9 gallons of water, when it is ready for 


As soon as the new 


te with a 
When all the copper 
This should be diluted 


use. Spray three times or oftener, if necessary, 
with intervals of a week.—G. S. S. 

Scabbed Potatoes.— enclose a Potato (The 
Factor). 1 planted о of land with it this spring, and 
all the Potatoes are like the enclosed—a very good crop 
indeed. What is the cause? If I plant again next year 
with this seed shall I get a clean crop or not? Will they 
keep? —P. 8. W. 

[The exceedingly scabbed condition of your 
Potatoes is in no sense due to the variety, asin 
soils affected by the fungus which produces the 
scab all varieties are liable to suffer in the 
same way. The fungus is known аз Sclerotium, 
and acts injuriously on the skins more or less, 
according to its strength in the soil. Some- 
times scab is disfiguring, but otherwise harm- 
less. The sample tuber you send shows scab 
very badly, and we have seen cases in which 
the tubers have been one mass of cracks and 
warts, quite unfit for food. Where soil is 80 
infested with fungus, the wisest course is to 
give it a dressing of gas-lime, which may be 
put on to it at once if carrying no crop. Apply 
2 bushels to 3 rods of ground, spreading it 
about evenly and well breaking it. Let it lie 
exposed for a month, then break it still finer, 
and dig it in. Follow the next year rather 
with some other crop than Potatoes. If you 
must plant Potatoes after, get fresh tubers, and 
when you plant use soot and wood-ashes very 
liberally. ] 


Book on Violet culture.—In the issue of Augue 
13th there is an answer to George Perry amongst Sho 
Replies” saying that there is no book on Violet culture. 
This is a mistake, as there is a very good pamphlet e 
“ Practical Treatise for Violet Culture,” by John He 
late head зе, Sedwick House, published at gen 
in which he gives very plain directions, reprinted 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA HORTENSIA MARIESI. 
Tuts, which was introduced from Japan about 
twenty-six years ago, is one of the meny fine 
plants sent home at that time by Mr. Maries 
when collecting for Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons. 
It is like the variety Otaksa in having the 
centre of the truss filled with small fertile 
flowers of a bluish tinge, a few only of the 
marginal ones being sterile, this being well 
shown in the illustration we give to-day. 
These sterile flowers are much larger than 
those of any other variety yet introduced, for 
they each measure 3 inches to 34 inches across, 
and are of a pleasing pink colour faintly tinged 
with delicate mauve. In a new variety, named 


H. Hortensia Veitchi, the flowers, except in | 


colour, are exactly like those of H. H. Mariesi. 
In H. Veitchi the flowers are pure white. 





HYPERICUM REPTANS. 


3o beautiful is this little Himalayan St. John's 
Wort that it is remarkable that it is 
ю seldom met with in the many rock 


situation did not seem to suit it so well, and I 
| now grow this St. John's Wort in a cooler place 
with success. 


or pan and placed under glass; but it is also 
| readily propagated by means of cuttings 
inserted in a pot of sandy soil and kept practi- 
cally close, except to give a little air at 
intervals. I prefer to take ofl the cuttings 
with a heel, and plant out when they are well 
| rooted. Although some consider H. reptans 
rather tender I have not found it so, and it has 
been more satisfactory than the lovely little 
Н. Coris. A soil composed of sandy peat 
appears to suit it perfectly. It should not be 
confused with its congener, Н. repens.—S 
Arnott, Carsethorn-by- Dumfries, N. В. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hydrangeas.—I propose making a bed of Hydran- 
geas, and should be glad of information with regard to 
soil and the sorts of Hydrangeas most suitable and showy 
for outdoor use. I should like them all to be autumn 

bloomers in three or four varieties.—T. К. W. 
[The soil for these shrubs must be deep and 
fairly rich, quite 2 feet of good loamy soil with 





Thislittle Himalayan St. John's | 
Wort is easily raised from seeds, sown in a pot | 





Shrubs for screen.—The end of my garden near- 
est the house is not only the hottest part— getting the full 
mid day sun—but also gets a back-draught from the 
house, the prevailing winds being south-west. The 
draught seems to do most mischief, and plants which do 
wellin other parts of the garden get nipped and shrivelled 
at that end—e.g., Zinnias, Thalictrums, Dahlias, Linum 
rubrum’ have all failed. I wish, therefore, to put in some 


| ornamental evergreen shrubs which will look well from 


the house, and at the same time form a wind screen. 
Would Rhododendrons до ?—J. ALAN WHITEHEAD. 

[If you think there is real. necessity for a 
wind-screen we are of opinion the case will be 
best met by your planting a double hedge of 
Yew or common Holly. We suggest the latter, 
purchasing bushy seedlings of not more than 
2 feet high, planting them thickly and alter- 
nately in a well-prepared, deeply-dug, and 
manured trench. If done in this way a 

erfectly good perpetual screen would quickly 
ollow, and you would be able almost from the 
first to plant almost anything you please, 
whether flowering shrubs or the more tender 
annuals. You do not say what space is at dis- 
posal where this draught occurs, and we think 
the Rhododendrons alone would be disappoint- 
ing. With the screen as suggested the воас. 
dendrons could be safely planted. \\е аге 


which sand and well-decayed manure have heen | assuming that no large trees or tree roots are 








Hydrangea Магієві. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew, by О. A. Champion, 


gardens throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 16 is one of the most charm- 
ing of the dwarf species, which are most at 
home and look their best when cultivated in 
а rock garden or on the simple rock bed, which 
forms such a good home for most alpine flowers. 
Its proper place is behind a large stone, where 
it сап trail down the face and cover the stone 
with a veil of its pretty green leaves, brightened 
by the pendent golden flowers, which are large 
for the stature of the plant and the size of the 
leaves. A plant a foot or more across is one to 
be admired and coveted by those who like these 
dwarf St. John's Worts. It is a native of the 
Himalayas, and is procurable from the nursery 
trade, though seldom mentioned in works of 
теіегепсе. There appears to be some difference 
of opinion regarding its requirements, and I see 
that that experienced cultivator, Mr. W. A. 
Clark, of York, recommends a dry, sunny place 
for this and a few other species. I have culti- 
vated it for twelve or fourteen years, and my 
best plant has been one which was largely 
shaded by dwarf shrubs from the full force of 
the sun, and which was frequently watered in 
dry weather. It covered a good space and 
flourished admirably, A change to a sunnier 


‚ freely intermingled. In so far as soil is con- 
cerned the plants are not really fastidious, and 
in their good growth and flowering are more 
influenced probably by altitude and such 
things. In some seaside southern gardens the 
| plants, with quite ordinary care, grow into 
fine bushes, and are in their flowering season 
among the most ornamental of seaside plants. 
In the more loamy and holding soils generally 
the plants suffer less from drought, but in 
lighter soils more attention is requisite in 
watering. You say you would like them all to 
be ** autumn bloomers,” but the most we can 
vouch for is a late summer-flowering running 
into the early autumn. The following are the 
best: H. Hortensia, the hardy pink variety, 
а deeper coloured variety is cal M Н. Н. rosea; 
H. omas Hogg, very fine white; H. H. 
Otaksa, pale pink or flesh colour; and H. 
paniculata grandiflora, creamy-white, changing 
to pink with age. This latter is obtainable 
either in bush or standard form, and would 
robably do for the centre of the bed. Its 
onger growth and pyramidal panicles of 
flowers fit it best for such a position. It is 
best if hard pruned each year, and is one of the 
most striking of late-flowering shrubs. ] 








near, for the plants would not do as we state 
if the soil were impoverished or rendered 
excessively dry by these. We note the plants 
that have failed in the position are mostly of a 
tender nature, and it is quite possible some 
hardier things would have done better. ] 


White Jasmine not blooming.—I have a white 
Jasmine which never blooms. It is trained against the 
south wall of the house. I have been looking up articles 
in your paper on the non-blooming of the above, and find 
that, as а rule, you consider that it is due to over-pruning. 
As a matter of fact, mine has rever been pruned (perhaps, 
the other extreme), and this year I was thinking of 
cutting it back very severely. Would you be kind enough 
to tell me in your paper if you would advise me to do 80? 
—G. Н, Cours. 

[It is difficult to understand the non-flower- 
ing of your plant unless it isso densely crowded 
as not to permit of the ripening of the wood. 
In the position, too, provided it is not too dry 
at the root, there should be but little trouble. 
We would like more definite particulars, first, 
whether the growth made is meagre or abun- 
dant, and, above all, is it fuirly strong? 
Usually this Jasmine blossoms quite freely on 


| the newly-formed shoots of spring and summer, 


and if pruning is done at all, it should be onl 
to remove much of the old wood and retain all 
the young rods and the shoots intact. If the 
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growth is not proportionate we advise taking 
out a 2-feet wide trench at 3 feet from the 
root stump and 2 feet deep, and fill in again 
wich good garden soil and manure, making all 
quite firm. Water copiously a few times in 
spring and summer.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SOME BORDER CAMPANULAS. 


Wirus the limits of the above term, we have 
what may be regarded as the more useful and 
desirable of the Bellflowers, an assembly of 
species and varieties that no good collection of 
hardy plants could possibly dispense with. 
Quite apart from their intrinsic value generally 
is the interesting fact of the great diversity of 
habit and flowering. So marked is this that 
anyone may readily specialise these flowers by 
devoting beds to them, and in this way 
provide ample material for a long and con- 
tinuous display of blossoms, to say nothing 
of the interest attaching to such an arrange- 
ment or its value by way of comparison. 
As an instance of what is meant, we have 
only to compare such well-known kinds as 
C. carpatica and C. macrantha to get an idea of 
the diverse character existing. These are both 
good in their way, though widely different so 
far as stature is concerned, and it is in this way 
that many of the genus may be grouped 
together in one large bed without offering 
that sameness of growth and aspect that 
usually belongs to plants of one family. 
In some gardens now and then we find a certain 
species specialised, C. pyramidalis for example, 
but even then the cultivation is usually con- 
fined to pots and for conservatory decoration. 
In such cases, while more than a usual amount 
of care is bestowad on the kind, we see no 
adequate use made of the selfsame plant in the 
garden, where its chief value should lie; for, 
however beautiful these Chimney Campanulas 
are when grown in pots, it is very certain that 
none of their beauty or interest would be lost 
by growing them in the open air. In the 
Chimney Bellflower alone there is a pleasing 
variety of colour, particularly in the blue 
shades, some of which are singularly delicate, 
and for this reason a mixed bed of blue and 
white grouped upon the lawn would form one 
of the most showy of its class. It is strange 
one never meets with it beyond an occasional 
isolated example, and then in about the worst 
possible position that could be chosen. "This 
kind may. be freely raised from seeds, which if 
liberally treated from the start will make a 
fine display when a little more than twelve 
months old. If a bed is at liberty, no better 
plan ean be followed than that of planting the 
seedlings in their permanent positions quite 
early. 

For the majority of kinds the usual method 
of division will suffice, with the exception of 
C. celtidifolia, also ealled C. lactiflora, but 
which, I believe, should be С. lactiflora 
ceerulea, in accordance with the colour of the 
flowers. This kind, however, by whichever 
name it is known, needs replenishing occasion- 
ally from seeds, as the flowering is so abundant 
that the plant seems more or less exhausted. 
C. grandis and its white variety are among the 
showiest of all the tribe, and flourish in those 
gardens where the forms of the Peach.leaved 
Bellflower die out or become a prey to blight, 
thrips, and so forth. The only possible fault with 
С grandis is too much vigour. The white variety 
of C. grandis is а capital plant for cutting, the 
sturdy spikes of white blossoms being about 
2 feet long and needing not the slightest 
support. ‘This is a very old garden plant, and 
still one of the most valuable. The plant may 
be increased to any extent by division where 
good tufts already exist, and if grown in 
fairly good and preferably moist soil, will not 
disappoint those who must have plenty of showy 
flowers on good spikes. Equally important, 
too, is the group known as the Peach-leaved—C, 

rsicifolia and varieties—all very beautiful 
border kinds, Tho white forms of C. persici- 
folia are liable t» attacks from thrips and other 
minute insect pests. Another failure in these 
kinds is due to an over-abundant flowering, 
that causes the plants to be more or less 
exhaustsl. Do not allow the forms of C. 
persicifolia to remain more than two or, at 
most, three years in any soil where а notice- 


able decline takes place. In other soils, 
where a fair amount of moisture prevails, 
or where а slight shade reaches the 
tufts, there is hope of greater longevity. A 
good way of maintaining a vigorous stock is 
to periodically take off a few side pieces with 
roots, if possible, and pot them, planting these 
in good ground when Established. Any of the 
varieties of this species make a capital bed, and 
none are more beautiful so planted on the 
lawn. Of the white varieties alone there are 
at least three very beautiful kinds—viz., С. 
persicifolia alba, C. p. alba coronata (the cup 
and saucer form), and the large kind known as 
C. p. alba grandiflora, C. p. Moerhemi, with 
large white, semi.double flowers, is a great 
gain. A bed of any of these white forms 
associated with the crimson Lobelias or the 
scarlet Chelone barbata is excellent, and not 
only as garden plants, as all are equally useful 
when grown in pots for the greenhouse, the 
established plants in this case doing the best. 

Another very useful group is that known as 
C. latifolia, the bold, erect spikes and long, 
drooping bells possessing a distinct appear- 
ance. "lhese, however, are almost exclusively 
border plants, and beyond this possess but little 
value. The typical species is a native of Britain. 
C. l. macrantha and C. 1. Burghalti are 
worthy of mention as good distinct forms. 
Another well-marked kind frequently asso- 
ciated with the broad-leaved group is C. 
Van Houttei. Van Houtte’s Bellflower is a 
plant of exceptional merit, the flowers pale 
blue and slightly bearded within. This plant 
has drooping flowers and differs from the 
latifolia group generally by the free production 
of stoloniferous shoots, a characteristic not 
given to С. latifolia, which has a more solid 
root stalk. С. Van Houttei usually reaches 
3 feet high, and is of more slender growth than 
those just named. Another useful group is 
C. glomerata. It is a capital plant, vigorous 
and free flowering, well able to take care of 
itself among its companions in the border. 
There are other varieties of C. glomerata, 
though none more worthy than C. g. speciosa. 

Very valuable, too, are the beautiful varieties 
of C. carpatica, and equally so the turbinate 
section, which may be described as an offshoot 
of C. carpatica. The Carpathian Bellflower 
is one of the tufted race, forming, as it were, 
the connecting link between the dwarf tufted 
and the taller sorts that produce herbaceous 
stems. In C. carpatica the whole cushion- 
like tuft of summer growth is replaced 
in winter by a fresh green carpet of shoots on 
a level with the surface, and almost in the 
same degree. All these are especially valuable 
from their dwarfness and abundant flowering, 
scarcely exceeding 18 inches at the highest, 
and producing a profusion of flowers in blue 
of various shades, white, etc. А variety 
of C. carpatica, called pelviformis, is very 
distinct, but not so robust growing as the type. 
In the rock garden, however, this kind should 
be made quite at home. Another very beauti- 
ful form is called pallida, with flowers of a 
silver-grey or mauve tone. Another kind, one 
of the HAMS in cultivation, is C. Hender- 
soni, though, unfortunately, not possessing 
the best constitution. The finest tufts of this 
hybrid I have seen were in a Birmingham 
garden, and being fully 2 feet across, were 
smothered in bloom for months. The plants 
were growing in a rather holding soil in a posi- 
tion sheltered by a high hedge. I believe this 
promoted a rather uniform condition of the 
soil throughout the year, and contributed to 
the success of this excellent kind. I have 
failed to establish some forms of C. turbinata 
on light soils overlying gravel and sand, while 
on a heavy soil overlying clay the same kinds 
grew rampant, and flowered with the greatest 
freedom. €. nobilis is another lover of moist 
clay soil—at least, such is my experience, the 
same kind not always taking kindly to lighter 
soils. This, I believe, is due to the moisture- 
holding character of heavy soils, a condition 
that appears to suit many of the most beauti- 
ful of the border Campanulas. C. nobilis has 
large, showy flowers of a red-chocolate hue. 
There is also a white form, both appear- 
ing in May. C. rotundifolia alba and C. 
Hostii are two white kinds that are well nigh 
unique, and when well established in the garden 
constitute two of the most delightful of all 
the Campanulas. 


These, while not exhausting the list of go 
border Campanulas, at least include some of 
the more showy, as also the more easily 
grown in ordinary soil. EJ. 





VERBENAS FROM SEED, 


Lovers of these are glad to see they are 
becoming popular again, and those of us who 
can remember when they were used by the 
thousand in the flower garden look back with 
pleasure on the fine kinds then grown. These, 
like many other things, were over-propagated, 
ending in kaving them with no constitution 
and a prey to disease. In those days few 
thought of raising them from seed, as seed- 
lings would not have given plants even enough 
in growth to satisfy the ardent followers of the 

ding craze. Many of us are glad this isa 
thing of the past, and that it is now possible to 
enjoy this showy plant by raising seedlings 
every year, thus doing away with the odi 
of taking and keeping cuttings. 

During the past three years I have raised 
my stock in this way, and have seen many fine 
beds of seedlings in other gardens. Although 
they are not all uniform in growth, they are 
nono the less beautiful for groups in mixed 
beds and borders of hardy plants, and assist in 
giving colour in autumn. I sow the seed in 
boxes or pans, placiog in slight heat in early 
spring. hen large enough the seedlings are 
pricked out into boxes about З inches deep. 1 
grow them on in cold.frames, removing the 
lights whenever the weather is favourable, it 
being important to promote a robust growth 
from the first. These are planted out of the 
boxes during early June. J. C. F. 


PLANTING FLOWER BEDS. 
(REPLY то “ CHEVIOT.”) 

As the lawns are separated from each other the 
shape of the beds is not material, so long a 
they do not interfere with any other design 
near. The objection to these variously-formd 
beds may be more apparent when seen from the 
windows of the dwelling-house. The shipe cf 
the beds may be to some extent ruled by the 
lawn in your case, and, as far as we can see, û 
round and a crescent shaped bed would not be 
good in one setting. A better arrangement, ії 
space permitted, would be two crescent-sha 
with a round bed between, or two of either 
shape on the same piece. So far as the soil is 
concerned, you will be well advised if you 
excavate the whole of the beds to a depth of at 
least 2) feet, putting in at least 6 inches oí 
drainage, and if water is near or the soil 
becomes saturated, conducting a drain to the 
lower side. Even if you cannot obtain good 
loam some good kitchen garden soil would be 
very acceptable for the things mentioned. If 
the clay is a workable ciay, the discard- 
ing of the lower half of the soil aod 
replacing it by the addition of grit, 
road -sweepings, leaf-mould, and manure 
would provide an excellent medium for Roses, 
P:eonies, Lilies, Carnations, etc. The fact that 
water lies on the surface is the best proof that 
the beds require good treatment. Making the 
beds is one item in the primary outlay, but its 
importance cannot well be over estimated, if 
success is to be attained. If you excavate and 
drain the whole of the beds, discarding th: 
inferior soil and enriching the good remaining, 
you will not have long to wait for а successlul 
result. Moreover, you may then plant at 
option in any of the beds. Pwonies and Roses 
cannot have soil too deep or too good, but 
H.T. Roses in an uncongenial clay soil, badly 
drained, or not at all, will quickly decline. 
These things are worth doing well, and in- 
variably bring their own reward. The 
Gladiolus will do quite well with the Roses 
and in the Iris bed the Violas (Tufted Pansies) 
would do equally well. Indeed, by planting 
freshly rooted plants of the latter the flowering 
may be kept up for months. The Anemones 
require a well drained soil—sandy loam tor 
preference—and thinly planted would do quite 
well in the Carnation bed. Peat, sandy soll, 
and leaf-mould may all be added to the soil 
for the Liliums, and you are fortunate in having 
all these at your disposal. In these circum: 
stances, therefore, we see no reason why the 
whole of the beds should not be made suitable 
to the plants it is proposed to employ, and 
only in this way is success assured, 
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NARCISSUS WHITE LADY. 


For those who are unable to indulge in such 
beautiful and expensive kinds as White Queen, 
for example, that still stands priced at many | 
uineas per bulb, the subject of this note will ' 
> found not a bad substitute. An excellent 
idea of its general appearance is conveyed in 
the illustration accompanying this note, and it 
will be seen on close inspection that not only is | 
it a flower of large size and grand form, but 
that the crown is also a pretty and distinctive 
feature. The entire flower, particularly in 
reference to quality, is exquisite, the texture 
of the widely-winged segments exceptionally 
good and firm, while the daintily-formed cup 
ıs touched rather than coloured the palest | 
canary shade. It is, in short, a chaste and 

clegant kind, the segments of unusual uniform : 
size throughout. It belongs to the Leedsi 





Narcissus White Lady. 


group, and may well rank as one of the ordi- 
nary gems in a section replete with the 
choicest and best in white-flowered kinds. 
White Lady obtained the award of merit in 
April, 1898, and some ten or twelve shillings 
are asked for a solitary bulb, The variety is a 
capital doer and not likely to disappoint those 
who can indulge in a few bulbs of it. 
E. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Chili Nettle (Loasa vulcanica).—Being а 
weekly reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and as you 
rive such interesting answers to queries, I venture to ask 
if you can tell me the name of plant I am sending you, 
having had it sent me in May, with some seedlings? The 
strange part is that the least touch to the skin causes a 
painful sensation for a long time after, worse than an ant 
or Nettle sting. The first time it stung my daughter she 
sucked the part, causing the lips and throat to be queer 
5nd painful for hours after.—A, D. HALL, 

[The above is the name of the plant, part of which you 
send, There are several varieties, all natives of the cool 





regions of Peru and Brazil. 


| esting in the open borders. 





They are all annuals, with 
singular flowers and stinging foliage, Treated as half-hardy 
annuals, and grown in a light, fertile soil, they are inter- 
The climbing species, such as 
lateritia, require branches to twine among. | 
Weedy lawn.—I will feel obliged by your informing 
me what is the best thing to do with a lawn which is 
covered with Plantain roots, For some time it was a field, 
but about two and a half years ago the turf was all taken 
off, the earth well dug and sifted, and then sown with best 
lawn seed. To relay it with good turves would be too 
expensive, I have heard that lawn sand sifted all over is 
good ; if s0, when should it be done ?—P. B. S. À 
[The very best thing you can do, although it 
will spoil the appearance of the lawn for the 
time being, is to dig up the whole of the Plan- 
tain roots with Daisy grubs. To do this 
thoroughly and effectually the lawn should be 
gone over systematically, grubbing a piece at 
a time, say in б fect to 9 feet sections or strips, 
using a garden line to define the latter. 
After the first strip is cleared of weeds mark 


From a photograph by T. Leak, Floral Farms, Wisbech, 


off another спе, stretching the line from end 
to end of the lawn, and proceed to weed 
as before. This is a tiresome business, we 
admit, but it is the only effectual way of 
ridding lawns of weeds, and if the roots are 
only properly removed the lawn will be quite 
clear of them in future, We should advise you 
to undertake this as soon as convenient this 
autumn, and we may as well prepare you 
beforehand to find your lawn full of holes when 
the work is completed. These you can fill up 
with small pieces of turf (free from weeds), and 
when finished, beat the surface with a turf 
beater, and then well roll it, repeating this 
latter operation at frequent intervals through- 
out the autumn and winter months. If turf of 
good quality for this purpose is not procurable, 
fill the holes with a good rich compost, and the 
Grass will soon grow over and cover the soil, 
particularly if the weather between now and 
the end of the year should be mild. In the 


latter case, a thorough rolling after filling in 
the holes will suttice. Next spring dress the 
surface with the following: Take 1 cwt. guano, 
1 cwt. bone-meal; 1} cwt. superphosphate of 
lime, and add twice the quantity of finely 
sifted soil, such as is obtained from under the 
DRE bench. This will be ample for 1 асе. 
‘ailing this, take three parts loam, one part 
leaf-mould, and one part well-rotted manure. 
Mix altogether and pass it through a }-inch 
sieve. Thenadd the manures, mix all together, 
and then lightly strew it over the surface of 
the lawn. Follow this up by sweeping the 
surface backwards and forwards, and finally 
roll the lawn up and down, and again in the 
opposite direction. ] 

Tom Thumb Dahlias.—I bought some dwart 
Dahlias, described as miniature Dahlias. They have done 
very well, and have been flowering profusely all summer. 
They seem worth the attention of people with small 
gardens, The plants are about 2 feet high, and require 
no staking. They form compact little bushes, and the 
flowers are excellent for cutting. Can you tell me if the 
plant is D. glabrata—or what? I see D. glabrata is 
described as hardy. Сап the tubers be safely left in the 
ground for the winter ?—J. ALAN WHITEHEAD, 

[The Dahlias are but dwarf kinds evolved 
from the ordinary florist Dahlias, and are no 
more hardy. They are also known as Tom 
Thumb or dwarf bedding Dahlias. Hardiness 
in Dahlias depends upon the depth the tubers 
are in the ground. This should be quite 
8 inches. Moreover, Dahlias left in the soil 
should not be cut down, for the frost more 
quickly reaches the tubers by means of the 
hollow stems.] 


Crinums.—I have been reading the aiticle 
in the issue of September 24th, on Crinums, 
and write to say one of my Crinums (Powelli) 
flowered (two spikes) this summer, with no 
protection from  buttresses-—nothing but a 
south wall It has been out many years, and 
in a cold locality, too (Lincoln). I should be 
ша to know if any of your readers know 

rinum pedunculatum, I believe an Australian 

lant? I have grown it from a small bulb. 
t is a large plant, and has stood out in its pot 
allthis summer. Directly it was taken to a 
cool greenhouse it flowered—a very pretty 
delicate white flower, sweetly-scented. The 
leaves clasp the stem in quite a different way 
from the Moore and Powelli kinds.— F. Н. 


Weeds on lawn, etc. (F. A. B.). -We 
can only advise you to persevere in getting out 
the weeds from the lawn, and then app y to 
some good firm and obtain a good Grass 
mixture, first sowing the bare patches rather 
thickly, and, finally, the entire area more 
lightly. It is not wise to sow (Grass seeds after 
September, on account of the arrival of frosts 
just when the young (irass is coming through, 
March to May is an excellent time, probably 
the best, in the year, and for heavy soils the 
latter month is, perhaps, the best of all. We 
do not generally recommend lawn sand, as, 
frequently, the Grass is much injured by its 
application. When applied, the ground, as 
also the lawn, should be as dry as possible. 
If many large weeds still exist, such as 
Dandelions, with deep roots, you had best dig 
them out, roots and all. Plantains, Daisies, 
and the like, that do not spring again from the 
root, are more €asily dealt with, and may be 
dug out or poisoned by dipping a stout piece of 
wire into a small bottle of sulphuric acid and 
inserting this into the heart of the plant. If 
this is twice repeated the plant will die out in 
& few days. Lime would not be of much 
service as a weed eradicator, if at all. А ver 
weedy lawn is really not worth the trouble 
of hand-weeding, and a better plan in early 
March would be to dig it up, carefully fork out 
all weeds and roots, level down, and sow in 
April. A perfect lawn may be made in a few 
months. wns in poor condition may be 

reatly assisted by a dressing of wood-ashes, or 
oam and old manure in equal parts. 

Ash tennis court (North S^). There 
is no reason why your gardeners should not 
make the above, the chief item of which is a 
perfect surface and finish. The regulation size 
for a single-handed court is 75 feot by 27 feet, 
or for a four. handed court 78 feet by 36 feet. 
A further space of 4 yards or 5 yards is desir- 
able at each end, and about half this width ab 
the sides. The chief things to bear in mind 
in forming a solid court of this description are 
the drainage and a вигїасе absolutely perfect 
to admit of no water lying thereon. To get 
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but I think you could remove the greenhouse 
at any time before the expiration of your lease. 
—К. C. T.] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—A little fire-heat will be 
necessary now, so as to maintain a night tem- 
erature of about 50 degs. Ventilation should 

free without causing draughts, but air 
should be given in a tentative manner. On 
mild nights a little air may be left on all 
night, to be increased early in the morning 
when the sun strikes the house. This will 
revent condensed moisture settling on the 
lossoms. This is specially necessary whilst 
the Chrysanthemums are in season, and in 
watering, which should be done for the most 
part in the morning, the water should not be 
thrown about recklessly. Zonal Pelargoniums 
grown specially for autumn and winter bloom- 
ing will now be coming into flower, and should 
form groups in light positions. Scarlet and 
other Balvias are useful and easily grown, and 
will make bright patches of colour where 
required. Those who make a speciality of 
Tuveroses will be able to make a good use of 
ihem now. By potting at intervals during 
summer they may be had in bloom well up to 
Christmas. All the treatment necessary is to 
pot the bulbs at suitable periods, keep them 
dry for a time, and then let them come on 
quietly. Mignonette is always useful. There 
are various ways of growing it. The common 
plan is to sow seeds thinly in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, remove the weakest when we can see 
which are likely to do best and are well placed 
for making a good potful, leaving finally about 
five or six in each pot. If the plants are 
pinched once, the plants will spread out and 
fill up well. Pinching delays the blooming, 
but it increases the number of spikes, and size 
can be given by judicious feeding. Another 
way of growing Mignonette for autumn and 
winter blooming is to sow half-a-dozen seeds 
in small pots in April in a warm-house or 
frame, and when the young plants appear, 
reduce them to one, and grow that one as well 
as possible through the summer, either trained 
as a pyramid or standard, pinching off all 
flowers till the plants have attained a large 
size. Good loam two-thirds, and the remainder 
leaf-mould, old cow-manure, soot, sand, and a 
little old plaster make a suitable compost. 
Mignonette must have a firm root-run. 
Stove.--There is plenty of colour in the 
stove. A good deal of brightness may be had 
by having climbers under the roof and covering 
all wall surfaces with greenery, even if there is 
not much in flower. The best way of growing 
tbe Euphorbia jacquineflora is to plant it out 
in а bed of loam and peat or leaf-mould in a 
light position against a wall or trained up 
under the glass. It will cover a 10 feet or 
12 feet wall in a couple of years, and produces 
long sprays of brilliant scarlet flowers. I have 
h Doinsettias planted out in a similar 
manner. The scarlet Passion-flower (Passi- 
flora princeps) does well planted in a well- 
drained bed. I have also bad it do well ina 
large pot placed over the hot-water pipes. The 
flowers come in clusters at the ends of the 
shoots, and hang down in a most effective 
manner. Pergularia odoratissima is a sweet 
thing where it has room to ramble about 
The flowers are not bright, but the fragrance 
is unlike anything else, and a single truss of 
flowers will scent the house. Ipom:ea Horsfalliw 
is a bright thing but the flowers only last 
one day, fresh blooms opening every morn- 
ing. They can be used in vases in the room 
with Maiden-hair Ferns, but must be changed 
daily. Hexacentris mysoriensis is rather a 
pretty stove climber, not so common as it 
might be. 

Early Peach-house.—The wood ought 
to be ripe now and the leaves falling about. 
The latter may be helped off with a light 
touch with a long Birch-broom drawn lightly 
from the centre of the tree to the extremities. 
In the case of young trees which have not yet 
carried a full crop, a little fire-heat may 
harden the wood and complete the ripening. 
All mulch should be removed from the 
borders and their condition ascertained, as a 
Peach border should never be allowed to get 
dust dry. In the old days we took the 
lights off the house and exposed the trees to 


the weather to their manifold advantage, but 
modern houses are not built that way. "Those 
who begin forcing in December will get the 
pruning and border dressing done in good 
time. 


Forcing pot-Vines.—If the canes are 
strong and well ripened they will produce a 
crop of ripe Grapes about the end of next May 
if started about Christmas. In the meantime, 
have them thinned and top-dressed, remove 
some of the old soil without injuring the roots, 
and fill in with good loam, in which some 
Thompson's Vine manure has been mixed. 
Vines will not make new roots until the buds 
or eyes break into growth, but the soil iu 
which the roots are should not be allowed to 
get dust-dry. Where one has a choice in the 
matter I should prefer to plunge the pots in a 
bed of leaves which are giving off a little 
warmth when forcing begins. At the same 
time I should prolong the resting period as 
much as possible, and induce them to move a 
little faster when started. 


Late Melons.—Whatever course may be 
taken with early Melons the late ones must 
have a very firm root run, so that the growth 
may be short-jointed and sturdy, able to resist 
any bad influence which may arise from shorter 
days and accumulations of damp. Fire-heat, of 
course, there must be, and as much ventilation 
as can be safely given, as a dry heat will en- 
courage red-spider. The feeding may be 
liberal until the fruits hegin to ripen. 


Window gardening.—Place early sin- 
gle Hyacinths in glasses, fill the latter with 
water up to the base of the bulbs without 
absolutely touching them, and keep cool and 
dark whilst making roots. The Joss Lilies, if 
they are grown in water and pebbles, may be 
started апу time now. The bulbs are secured 
amid a mass of pebbles and sand, and then water 
enough added to cover the whole. 'The Joss 
Lily, as most people know, is a Narcissus, and 
may be grown in earth or Moss in pots or 
vases. 


Outdoor garden.—The borders are still 
bright with hardy flowers. Specially good are 
the Asters or Starworts. They have made less 
growth, but it is sturdier and better ripened. 
Rudbeckia speciosa is very bright and is good 
for cutting. Sedum spectabile stands out 
conspicuously in long borders, and clumps of 
white and red Japanese Anemones are effec- 
tive. Dahlias still retain their brightness, 
though on several nights there has been frost, 
yet nothing appears to have suffered from 
the low temperature. Colchicums, or autumn 
Crocus, will soon make their appearance. The 
Pampas Grass, Gynerium argenteum, is grow- 
ing very freely. If any of the plumes are 
required for autumn decoration they should be 
cut before the weather damages them. Bulb 
planting, especially early-flowering kinds, may 
take place now, and preparation can be made 
for any necessary alterations in the grounds, 
such as tree and shrub planting, repairing and 
renewing turf. Those who raise their own 
Brier or Manetti stocks from cuttings will now 
be putting in cuttings, or, at least, can make 
them ready, and lay them in on a shady border, 
to be planted out finally in nursery next month 
or early in November. If the cuttings are 
made the wounds will be healing and progress 
will be made. 


Fruit garden. --There is a good crop of 
Coe's Golden Drop Plum this season, and this, 
in my opinion, is the best late dessert Plum. 
The wall fruits are, of course, finer than those 
on pyramids or standards, but the standard 
trees are bearing good fruits this season. If 
gathered at intervals of a few days the season 
may be prolonged, and the fruits will keep 
some time after they are ripe, if carefully 
handled, and each fruit wrapped separately in 
tissue paper. Continue the gathering of fruit 
as it ripens in suitable weather. The fruit 
stores will be well filled this season, and 
inferior samples in fruit growing districts may 
be converted into cider. When I was a boy, 
in Worcestershire, many years ago, there were 
facilities for dealing with small quantities of 
fruit, so that cottagers who had fruit trees 
could convert the surplus into cider, but things 
have changed since then. Apple, Pear, and 
other fruit-trees which are making too much 
wood may have their roots checked a little by 
opening a trench deep enough to work under 


the ball to cut the tap roots. Half way round 
the tree may be sufficient for this time ; the 
other half of the roots may be pruned when 
necessary at some future time.  Fruit-trees 
have been crippled by injudicious root-pruning. 
Old, worn-out fruit-trees may be grubbed up 
and new sites prepared for planting young 
trees. 

Vegetable garden.—If there is likely to 
be a scarcity of Spinach, the thinnings from 
previous sowings will transplant if done at 
once. ‘There is never too much Spinach. 
Endive is sometimes cooked as a vegetable, and 
in places where there are French chefs, things 
are wanted which will not be so much in 
demand where English cooks are in the kitchen, 
and little things like Garlic, green Tarragon, 
green Fennel, Basil, and Marjoram are often 
in demand. If Cauliflowers have not been 
sown outside, or if the seeds have not grown 
well, sow again in a frame several varieties, 
including early and late. Autumn Giant sown 
now comes in after the early kinds in Auguet. 
Veitch's Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli is a 
valuable vegetable, coming in after the giant 
Cauliflowers, and, if lifted and secured from 
frost, will remain in season a long time. Spare 

its and frames may soon be required for 

ttuces and Endive, and a warm.pit may be 
planted with an early kind of dwarf French 
Bean. We find Ne Plus Ultra as useful as any. 
Celery earthing should be followed up, first 
removing all sucker-like growths from the base 
ofthe plant. Continue to plant out Cabbages 
to get the plants well established before winter. 
Autocrat is a good r'ea for gathering now when 
planted thinly and mulched. E. Новраү. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October. 10th.—Shifted on a lot of Hydran- 

eas, somo were old plants which had been cut 

own after flowering and had broken strongly, 
and the others were young plants struck this 
season. All are making strong buds likely to 
produce flowers.  Placed all late- flowering 
Chrysanthemums under cover.  Planted a 
frame with half-grown plants of Lettuces and 
another with Endives. We have had no frost 
to hurt full-grown Lettuces yet, nor yet 
Cauliflowers, but the latter have been protected 
by tying the leaves over the hearts. 

October 11th.—Conservatory is rearranged 
frequently now to make room for Chrysanthe- 
mums, Salvias, and other plants coming into 
bloom. Old plants of Fuchsias, Begonias, 
and Geraniums which have ceased to bloom 
have been moved to cold.house. Маде up 
several Mushroom-beds in house. Open-air 
beds will continue bearing till cold weather, 
and these beds indoors will then be useful. 

October 12th.—Advantage is taken of fine 
days to earth up Celery, and a little more 
earth has been drawn up to Leeks. Exhausted 
Peas and Beans have been cleared off, and the 
last of the Potatoes taken up and stored in 

its. Most of the open-air Tomatoes have 

n gathered and placed under glass to ripen. 
Pot-Vines have been top-dressed and got ready 
for starting about the Ist of January. 

October 13th.—Busy clearing beds ready for 
bulbs and other spring flowers. Some of the 
best of the Geraniums have been potted, and 
will be warmed up early in the year to make 
cuttings. Dahlias are still blooming freely, as 
is also Salvia patens. We want more stock of 
this another year. Some seeds have been 
saved, and the old roots will be lifted shortly 
and stored in sand. 

October 14th.—Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
bearing. Little and often is the rule we work 
upon. Young shoots are pinched when they 
show fruit, and tied in thinly. Sowed a few 
more Cucumber seeds to produce young plants 
for planting another house when necessary. 
Night temperature, 65 degs. There is a com- 
fortable bottom-heat. Very little air is given 
now beyond what filters through the laps. 

October 15th.—Busy gathering and storing 
fruits. Much care is used so as not to bruise 
or damage the fruit. Autumn-bearing Rasp- 
berries are fruiting freely, as are also Royal 
Sovereign Strawberries that were forced earl 
and then planted out, and Alpines are still 
producing some fruits. Planted various kinds 
of spring-flowering bulbs, including Snow- 
drops, Crocus, and Narcissi, in Grass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpantna free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be gent to the 
Ровывпкк. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries shoud be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
gent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply tc 
querics by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The diflerence between varieties of fruits are 
tn many cases, so trifling that it їз necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a tims, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Planting hardy plants and bulbs (W. S. 4.). 
— You may plant the whole or any part of the collection 
named during this month with every chance of success, 

Passion -flower (Highlands). — We are not ac- 
quainted with the variety described, and you may get the 
best information concerning it by applying to those nur- 
serymen who trade in climbing and other plants. 


Seedling Aquilegias (Dee 1705). —1t these are in 
the open they will winter quite safely, and probably be 
less liable to slugs and other pests. Such things will 
flower better in a more sunny spot, and should be early 
transplanted. 


Fern alley (C. A. C.) —This may be formed in a 
quiet, low-lying part of the garden where trees give shade 
and where the surroundings are generally moisture-laden. 
If root-trunks are placed with stones and soil, many Ferns 
would grow quickly. 

Clematis from seed (Dewdrop)—The Clematis 
seeds may be sown in sandy soil in pots or boxes at any 
time within three months. Cover the seeds a quarter of 
an inch deep, making the soil rather firm below the ceeds, 
which should rest on a rather sandy soil. 


Weed in tennis-court ( l'evay).— As you say that 
the Plantain is too thick to attempt to remove each plant 
separately, the only thing you can do is to dig the lawn 
up, incorporating as the work goes on some manure, and 
at the same time removing every weed. Relay with fresh 
turf in October, or wait until April, and sow down with 
the best Grassseed. Relaying the turf would be the 
best way, provided you can get good turf in your neigh- 


bourhood. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hedges (J. B.).—The Myrobella Plum makes a use- 
ful thick hedge, and is a quick grower. 

Deutzia gracilis cuttings (Dewdrop). — Cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots of the Deutzia and Spiræa, if 
pulled off with a heel from the parent plant, will root in 
the open crin frame in pots. Plant them very firmly to 
nearly two-thirds their depth in a trench in quite sandy 
soil. 


Pittosporums (G. E. St. Paul.).—These are ever- 
green shrubs, natives of New Zealand, Australia, and 
China. Few of them are in cultivation, and those usually 
only seen in southern gardens or in sheltered places near 
the sea. They would not be hardy in Yorkshire, and you 
had better keep your plant in the tub, standing out in the 
summer and bringing indoors during the winter. 


FRUIT. 

Victoria Plum ((Clonleiyh).—Your Plum is the 
well known Victoria, the heaviest cropping of ail Plums. 
It is only tit for cooking, although on a wall the fruits are 
far finer and certainly better flavoured. 


Apple Oslin (Countess of Southesk).—The Apple you 
send is not the Oslin, which is a yellow-ekinned fruit, fre- 
quently thickly strewed with brown dots. It is very 
Nabe to crack. The flesh is yellowish, firm, crisp, and 
Juicy, with a very strong perfume which is peculiar to 
this Apple only. It is in use at the end of August, and 
continues until September, but does not keep long. The 
branches are generally covered with a number of knobs, 
and when planted these burrs form roots. A fine tree 
may be had in this way. We know of several trees of the 
true Oslin in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen. 


Cracking in Pears (F. James).—The fault lies 
with the roots, which have gone deep into sour soil, thus 
filing to mature the fruits. If that be so, your best 
course next October will ba to open a trench 2 feet wide 
and as deep all round the tree, 5 feet from the stem, to 
cut off all the roota you can find, to grub under them 
with a sharp, broad chisel, fixed to a stout, long handle, 
and cut off all the downward roots you can then find. 
Refill the trench, and in doing so add some well-decayed 
manure to the soil, also fork off the surface soil 6 inches 
deep, and that you may do even now; then dress with 
well-decayed manure, and on that cast 3 inches of fresh 
soil; that should help to create new roots and greatly 
benefit the tree and its fruit. Very possibly the tree and 
fruits suffer from an attack of the fungus Cladosporium 
dendricitum, which is a common adjunct and sometimes 
cause of cracking in Pears, although again the primary 
cause is found in the lack of food supply to the roots. 
When the tree is at rest in the early spring it should be 
sprayed with a solution of sulphate of copper, at the rate 
of 1 lb. dissolved in 25 gallons of water. After the fruit 
is set a similar spraying may be given, but then when 
leaves are formed, 2 lb. of lime and 2 Ib. of Soft-soap 
should be thoroughly dissolved in the Copper solution. 
The spraying should be gentle, and dope in the evening. 


We have most faith, however, in proper root treatment, 


as advised, 
VEGETABLES, 


Insect infested Celery (Rosvrea).—The portion 
of Celery plant that you sent when it reached us had not 
the least evidence of any insects about it, hence we can 
give you no information with respect to them. The 
sample stem, though so small, is already bolting to seed, 
and there is every indication that the plants are badly 
grown, You have had them moulded up far too soon. 
They should have have been allowed to make far stronger 
growth first. Any insecticide used on the plants would 
probably make them unfit to eat. 


Growing ridge Cacumbers (С. Dignum).— 
We take it you mean ridge Cucumbers, to grow which a 
trench should be taken out some 4 fcet wide, and from 
15 inches to 2 feet in depth, filling this in with leaves and 
short manure and treading firmly. On this lay 1 foot of 
good soil. If sandy and inclined to be poor, add a fourth 
part horse-manure. Place hand-lights down the centre of 
the ridge, each about 6 feet apart, and as soon as the soil 
is fairly warm sow several seeds in each light, reducing to 
one when 6 inches high. Keep the tops on the lights till 
linch of growth has been made, then air regularly but 
carefully. Slugs must be watched for, and after full 
exposure takes p'ace, judicious thinning-out of growth 
and suflicient root moisture will do the rest. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Senex —The purple colour underneath the leaves has 
nothing to do with the failure of the plants, the cause of 
which is due to the treatment in some way.—— Staprleg. 
—You ought to send flowers to some Dahlia specialist. —— 
Bryinner,—You should try to find employment in some 
gentleman's garden where fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables are well done ; or you may, if you care to, try to 
get into some good market nursery.—— P. Heal.—You 
ought to submit the books to some second-hand bookseller. 
— J. Н. F.—If you want to preserve your Dahlia roots 
you must lift them. Yes, You can raise Dahlias from 
seed, which must he sown in spring, in boxes in heat.—— 
Faust.—The supply-pipe should be connected to the 
underside of the return-pipe. Take care that the cistern 
is larre enough to prevent the water being forced out 
when it becomes heated.—— 4. W.—You must have 
heated houses if you hope to do any good.—— Weigela.— 
In the Weigelas there is nothing better than Eva Rathke. 
All the forms have the same spreading habit.——M iss 
Wakefield .—1n your district, seeing you have the Magnolia 
in a sheltered position, there is no need to protect it in 
any way. Protection often does more harm than good. 
——lInquirer.—Your best plan will be to procure and 

lant the Delphiniums in the spring.——7'Aos. Hill.— 

rite to some seedsman, who will no doubt make you an 
offer.——W. Н. Williams.—The best way to get rid of 
moles is to employ a good mole catcher.——Mrs, E. A. 
Hawkes.—Any builder in your district should be able to 
tell you where to procure the kind of stone you want.—— 
M. M. Yates.—November is full late, but there is no 
reason why the bulbs should not flower well if kept cool 
until you plant them.——M. P.—Certainly, take the 
Camellia indoors before we have any frost to injure the 
buds in апу way.——H. H.— To grow Asparagus plumosus 
and A. Sprengeri vou must have a heated house. Yes, 
road scrapings are very useful for mixing with the soil in 
which to grow Carnations.—S. M. S.—Your Chrysan- 
themum leaves have evidently been attacked by the Mar- 
guerite Daley ay; Plants in such a state we should at 
once burn. 2, Yes, you can put in as cuttings the shoots 
you refer to, but it will be soon enough when the plants 
lvo done flowering. 3, The Rosebuds will do no harm, 
and if the weather remains fine they will probably open 
later on.——E. McDonald —We cannot see that you can 
improve on the plan you mention. Without actually 
seeing the ground, it is rather difficult for us to advise in 
апу way.——R. D. O'Brien.—As you say there is lime- 
stone in the district, we should not advies you to try 
Rhododendrons. There are many other plants, such as 
Lilacs, Spiræas, Hawthorns, Philadelphus, and Deutzias, 
that would be quite suitable for the position, and be as 
ornamental.—— Robert Jubb.—The scum you gend is a 
conferva, and from our experience of it on a large scale, 
we find that it will very often suddenly disappear. You 
can do nothing to prevent it but skim it off at frequent 
intervals, ——4. T. N.—Try Lane & Sons, Great Berk- 
hampstead.— —Nairobi.—We should think “The Vege- 
table Garden” would answer your purpose.——JM rs. Geo' 
Milbanks —Kindly read our rules as to sending queries. 
——Janus.—We cannot name Potatoes.—— 5. i L.—Un- 
fortunately Crimson Rambler is liable to suffer from mil- 
dew. It is very difficult to account for this pest, but in your 
case it is evidently brought about through the heavy clay 
subsoil which prevents the wet draining away freely.—— 
Saml. Baldwin.—We know of no recent work on the cul- 
ture of the Pineapple. Many years ago Mr. 1). Thomson, 
then gardener at Drumlanrig, published a book on the 
subject, but we fear it is out of print. You might, how- 
ever, happen on a second-hand copy.—H. F. C. White.— 
See reply to “ S. M. М.” in our issue of September 10, p. 368, 
re“ Rose-leaf black blotch.”— —E. В. Smythiex.—No. In 
such a position it is useless attempting to grow a Fiz-tree, 
as the 2 ер of the wood, the most important in its cul- 
ture, will be impossible.——S. M. C.—Kindly make your 
query, ге Seakale, more plain. It is hard to know what you 
mean.— Catherine Pullein.—1, In such a shaded posi- 
tion you will get no flowering plants to do well, and you 
will have to fall back on hardy Ferns, among which you 
might plant Daffodils and other bulbs for the early spring, 
with Liliums to come ia in the autumn. It is just the 
place for hardy Ferns ; 2, Yes. We have never heard that 
Plumbago brings green-fly into a house. ——J/. S.— You will 
find the names of a good selection in our issue of Oct. 1, 
р. 395 —— Fylde.—Unless you have a knowledge of market 
gardening and fowl keeping, we should not advise you to 
embark in them. So many things have to be taken into 
account that it is impossible for us to give any advice. 
Besides, for advice to be of any value, one must see the 
place. Consult a practical man in your neighbourhood. 
Puddencake.—Your best plan will be to get “The 
Chrysanthemum,” by Edwin Molyneux, which can be had 
through any bookseller.——W. Russell.—Trench the 
ground to a depth of 2 feet, well breaking up the bottom, 
and clearing out all the Ivy roots as you go on. Incor- 
porate plenty of good rotten manure, and you need have 
no fear as to the success of the plants you mention.—— 





Gera,—You may, if the cuttings are well rooted, be able 
to keep them in the room you speak of, and also in the 
window, which latter is the better place, the attic being 
too dark. Keep them fairly dry during the winter, and 
pot off singly in the spring. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


EF Any communications respecting plants or frui 
gent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent a 
one time. 

Names of plants.—W. J. G.—Selaginella Wilden. 
ovii.—— Beechwood.—Common Borage (Borago officinalis). 
——Cally.—The grey Pea, a very old kind of field Pea that 
in the past was much grown by farmers and othtrs.—— 5, 
Nectans.—It is impossible to name the Begonia from such 
a fragment, —— Susser.—Tne Spindle tree (Euonymus 
europ:eus), a stunted spzcimen.— —W. King.—1, Maranta 
concinna ; 2, Specimen quite dried up.——Mre. Saunders, 
—1, Anemone japonica alba. Procure the plants, and 
plant in the early antumn.——Parkhill.—The Thorn 
Apple (Datura Stramonium).——Sark.—Gunnera scabra or 
G manicata. Edith М.  Levett-Prinsep. — Aster 
Tripolium, a native past. —— M. Dawson, —1, 
Juniperus sinensis; ?, Please send better specimen; 
3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 4, Euonymus 
japonicus argenteo - marginatus. —— Leicester, — \, 
Acacia lophantha ; 2, Centaurea ragusina; 3, Fuchsia 
splendens; 4, Kalosanthes (Crassula) coccinea.——Brir'd, 
—Salvia Bethelli ——F. G. Hanbury.—We cannot under. 
take to name florist flowers. —— 27, Monro,—Magnolia 
grandiflora. 

Names of fruits.— Voriood.—Weaders who send 
fruits for name are asked to send several samples. There 
are good reasons for this, one being that fruits from the 
same tree vary greatly, and another being that those who 
send often make a very bad choice of specimens. Impor» 
ant features in the identification of varieties are the eve 
and the stalk, but your single specimen has no stalk at all, 
and is deformed and distinguished by a deep hole at the 
side of where the stalk should appear. We can quite 
understand a grower not wishing to take the trouble of 
pecking and forwarding several samples of large Apples, 

ut he should at any rate take care to select a perfect 
specimen. All we can say is that the Apple much 
resembles in general appearance the Emperor Alexander, 
which is in use from September to December. It is an 
Apple best adapted for use in the kitchen, but not unfit 
to appear on the table.—— Re». А. W. Sale.—1, Peat 
Calebasse Bosc; Apples: 2, Lord Suffield ; 3, not rewog- 
nised; 4, Ecklinviile seedling.——A. G. T.—Apple Pess 
good's Nonsuch.——Adam.—Pear Brown Beurré, Gather 
at once. E. G. D.—Apple Lady's Delight.— Rer. H. 
Standidge.—Kindly send ripe specimens, not lesa than 
three of each kind.——Cheltenham.—Apples: 1, Ton 
Putt; 2, Norfolk Bearer. Pears: 3, Clapps Favourite; 
4, Summer Thorn.— —Constant Reader. —Kindly read our 
rules as to sending fruit for name.——C. M. P.—Peich, 
specimens insufficient. Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling. 
Pear Jersey Gratioli ——K. F. Ollirant.—2 and 5, Haw- 
thornden ; 6, Hollandbury ; 7, Not recognised, ——Skis'o 
—1, Stri Beaufin ; 2, Yorkshire Greening; 3, Cellini; 
4, Probably Ribston, but should like to see later.— 2K. B. 
—1, Nonpareil ; 2, Specimen very poor, may be Reinette 
du Canada ; 3, Golden Spire. Kindly read our rules as to 
sending fruit for naming. You only send us one specimen 
of each, whereas we ask for three, as very often the fruits 
vary.——Mrs, Allison.—We cannot name from such 
immature specimens as you send.——/slip.—Apples: 25, 
Adam's Pearmain ; 44, Red IIawthornden, poor specimen: ; 
24, Cox's Orange Pippin; 46, Pear Beurré d'Amanlis.—— 
К. L. Јатісхот.—1, Not recognised; 2, Bess Pool; 3, 
Crimson Queening; 4, Specimens insufficient.—A. M. 
Phillip.—1, Apple Annie Elizabeth ; 2, Specimen insu. 
cient ; 3, Nelson Codlin ; 4, Too poor. A. —Qaite rotten. 
Please read our rules as to sending fruit for name.— 
Malden,—Siberian Crab.——Mrs. Herbert Hedson.— 
Plum is Drap d'Or; Apple, Stone's Apple, syn. Loddinz- 
ton Seedling-— —W. A. Crow.—Probably Jane's Prince 
Albert.——2M. B4T'reffu.—1, King of the Pippins; 2, Nor 
pareil; 3, Ross Mbapareil ; 4, Cellini. Please see our roles 
аз to sending fruit.—— 4. S. W.--1, Cellini; 2. Not 
recognised. Kindly read our rules as to sending fruit for 
name.—— Lough Exke.—Pear Beurre d'Amanlis. App 
Duchess of Oldenburg.——Hallaton 7E ar : 1, Crimson 
Qnoining; 2, Not recognised.—— C. W. Croft,—Apjle 
Lord Derby.——4R. К. W. Oldham.—Kindly read our rules 
as to sending fruit for name.—— Rer. Н. 810101000 
—Sorry to say the numbers had all become detached and 
hopelessly mixed up. 











Catalogues received.—Ant. Roozen and Sons, 
Overveen, Holland.—List of Bulbs, ete.——G. Bunyan 
and Co., Maidstone.— Lis! of Fruit-trees and Ross. —— 
Gartons, Warrington.— Nei and Improved Seed Wheat. 
— —Rodbard and Clement, Hillegom, Haarlem, Holland.— 
Catalogue x Dutch Bulbs.—— (Geo. Massey and Sons, 
Spalding.— List of Seed  Potatoes.—-- Webb and Sons, 
Stourbridge.—Catalogue of New and Linproved Ceres». 
—— Amos Perry, Winchmore-hill, N.—Catalogue of Вин 
and Tubers : Special List of Uncommon Hardy Plants — 
Mons. J. Galand, 90, Rue du Fort de l'Est à Saint Denis, 
pres Paris (Seine).—ZLis! of Carnations.—— Mons. Т. 
Guillot, 14, Chemin de St. Priest, Lyon-Monplaisir.—L/ 
of Roses.——H. Cannell and Sons, Swanley.—4Autum 
Catalogue for 1904, 


Books received. —' Gardening for the Million," by 
Edward Pink. T. Fisher Unwin, Pateruoster-row. — 
“The Book of the Iris,” by R. Irwin Lynch, Curator 
Cambridge Botanic Garden. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, London and New York. 





Hurdles.—Where can I get hurdles, about 6 feet by 
3 feet or 4 feet, of wattled wood? We, here, call such 3 
thing in the mae of a fence, а “ rashing " fence. bent 
these things as shelter for planta, etc., from the wind ; ani 
I want them to fasten up against an iron rele I hare 
seen them often, but cannot get the address where they 
аге to be procured.—S. M. S. 
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PLANTING APPLES AND PEARS. 
Huw many bush Apple and Pear-trees could I reasonably 
plant in the kitchen portion of ground, which is 27 feet 
wide and 22 feet long, and what are the best kinds ?— 
NORBURY. 

[You would have assisted us considerably 
had you stated whether the fence mentioned 
in your first query forms the boundary to the 
plot of ground you wish to plant, and whether 
you intend devoting the whole of the ground 
to fruit culture. Wo will assume it is the 
latter, and seeing that the plot is 27 feet by 
22 feet, and that you desire to accommodate as 
many trees as you reasonably can, we advise 
you to mark off the ground as follows, placing 
а stake where each tree is to be planted. 
Taking the length of ground first (which is 
22 feet), stretch a line from end to end at a 
distance of 3 feet from the extreme outer edge, 
drive in a stake 4 feet from each end, and 
then one in the centre of theline. You will 
then have three stakes 7 feet apart, two of 
them distant from each end of the line 4 feet, 
or 22 feet over all. This will give you the 
distances to plant down the length of the 
plot. Next stretch the line across the extreme 
width of the plot, and the end stakes in the 
row just dealt with will give the proper 
distance at which to fix it. Then along the 
line drive in stakes 7 feet apart, which will be 
four in the row. This distance, viz., 21 feet, 
added to the 3 feet at each end, will equal 
27 feet —the extreme width of ground. Опсе 
you have marked out these two rows—i.e., the 
length and width of the plot—the remainder 
will be easy enough to manage, and you will 
then find you can accommodate twelve trees, 
7 feet apart each way, with a margin of 3 feet 
either side in the length, and a margin of 
4 feet top and bottom in the width of the 
ground. At these distances you can plant 
what are termed pyramids, tlie Apples to be on 
the Paradise, and Pears on the Quince, in 
order that they may be the more easily kept 
within beunds and so prevent overcrowd- 
ing. Ап alternative scheme, should you 
not wish for such a number of pyramid 
trees, would be to allow a distance of 
7 feet from the outer edge of the plot in 
its length, and 6 feet from the edge in 
its width. You can then get two rows of 
pyramids down the length of the ground at 
У feet apart, and distant from the outer edges 
7 feet either end, or 22 feet over all. In the 
width you can have three rows 7 feet 6 inches 
apart, the outer rows distant from edge of plot 
6 feet either side, or 27 feet over all. his 
would take six pyramids—three Pears and 
three Apples—and you could then run a row of 
espaliers all round the outside of the plot, 
pantiog them quite near to the outer edge. 
hould you do this, you could then accommo- 
date two trees at top, the same at the bottom, 
and again on each side—eight in all. Should 
the fence previously alluded to form the 
boundary tothis plot of ground you would have 
to omit the espaliers at that end, and in regard 
to the first suggested arrangement a modifica- 
tion would be necessary bere also. In that case 


stead of 7 feet down the length of the plot, and at 
this distance with the 4 feet from the top end 
to the first tree there would be a 6 feet space 
between the last tree in the row and the fence. 
In either scheme you would be utilising the 
space at command to the utmost advantage, 
and with close pruning there would, in every 
case, be ample space for thetrees. In case you 
areunacquainted with the best varietiesof Pears 
and Apples suitable for the above purpose, we 
append a list. Pears as pyramids on the 
Quince: Souvenir du Congrés, Fondante 
d'Automme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Emile 
d'Heyst, Doyenné du Comice, Beurré de Jonghe, 
Apples as pyramids on the Paradise-stock : 
Dessert: Mr. Gladstone, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
King of the Pippina; Cooking : Potts’ d- 
ling or Stirling Castle, Lord Derby, Golden 
Noble, Lane's Prince Albert, Northern (ireen- 
ing, Alfriston. Pears as espaliers: Pitmaston 
Duchess, Beurré d’Amanlis, Louise Bonne, 
Seckle, Marie Louise, or Doyenné du Comice, 
Bergamotte Esperen, or Josephine de Malines. 
Apples as espaliers. Cooking: Lord Suffield, 
Cox's Pomona, Beauty of Kent, Lane's Prince 
Albert, Wellington. Dessert: King of the 
Pippins, Ribston Pippin, Claygate Pearmain. 
All of the above are Placed as near as possible 
in their order of ripening. ] 


THE “WHITE” ORANGE OF BLIDAH. 
IN the Revue Horticole for August, Dr. Trabut, 
Government Botanist in Algiers, gives а 
description of an Orange which he calls the 
** White" Orange of Blidah. The natives who 
cultivate Oranges, generally on the sides of 
hills and close to springs or streams formin 
part of a system of irrigation, are accustome 
to plant an entire Orange, and of the seedlings 
obtained in this way to preserve the most 
vigorous. The trees vary in quality, as might 
be supposed, but some are excellent from all 
points of view. Some handsome light- 
coloured, well.flavoured Oranges seen in the 
market at Blidah arrested Dr. Trabut's atten- 
tion. Оп inquiry he found that they all 
came from a single tree. This tree was about 
thirty years old, very vigorous, and very dark 
in foliage. It differed considerably in appear- 
ance from the other trees in the same orangery. 
The owner of the orangery told Dr. Trabut 
that the tree was the product of an Orange 
sown by him, and that the fruit had for some 

ears realised the best prices in the market. 

he doctor was shown a small nursery of seed- 
ling-trees of the same variety. Оп pointin 
out that pM offered an easy means o 
transforming all his Orange-trees, the owner 
objected that, Allah having already bestowed 
a quality on these trees, it would not be right 
to counteract his designs in the way proposed. 

On referring to documents, Dr. Trabut was 
reminded that he had already seen in Califor- 
nian plantations a light-coloured Orange, which 
he describes as large, round, light yellow, pul 
white, and very sugary, fine in texture, and 
late, produced by a tree of low stature, and 
very probably identical with the Orange known 
as the Cape Vert Orange. The resemblance 
between all three Oranges—the Californian, 


striking, and, doubtless, the last is also the 
result of chance sowing. ‘The Blidah tree 
bears great numbers of Oranges resembling in 
form the sweet variety of Algerian Lime, 
which has the shape of a Bergamot. This 
eculiarity makes ible the hypothesis of 
hybridity, The following description of it is 
furnished by the writer of the article: “ Tree 


large, thorny, leaves large, dark green, ellip- 
tical in form and pointed, the petiole sometimes 
winged, entirely or but slig indented at 


tl 

the summit, branches dotem with short, 
slender, and very sharp thorns, the flowers of 
middling size, and mostly borne singly at the 
axil of the leaf, or in fours orfives at the end of 
the branch. Fruit of unequal size, round, 
generally crowned, citron-yellow in colour; 
pulp almost colourless and delicate in texture, 
very juicy, sugary and aromatic; pips abun- 
dant and large. Ripens March—A pril." 


APRICOTS FAILING. 


TAKEN altogether, the Apricot is probably the 
most disappointing of wall fruits grown in this 
country. That the trees will grow satisfac- 
torily and produce regen foliage is no 
criteriou that the fruits will ripen up as the 
should do, and this is where the failure wit 
many lies, especially in the more northern 
parts and on cold soils. Given a warm sandy 
or loamy soil and taking care that the requisite 
amount of moisture is applied during the 
summer months, also growing the trees on 
a suitable aspect for the district—as even in 
some parts they succeed better on a west than 
a south wall—then Apricots may be ripened 
up well with the ordinary attention generally 
bestowed upon them. This, however, is very 
different from that which obtains on cold clay 
soils situated at high elevations, even when 
given a southern aspect, as, unless for cooking, 
it is almost useless to attempt to grow them. 
The Apricot, taking the fruits individually, 
grows with me to a large size, and on this 
western aspect; but the soil being cold and 
the garden at a comparatively high altitude, 
the fruits ripen up very indifferently. Think- 
ing to overcome the difficulty, the trees were 
all lifted and replanted on slightly raised 
mounds, the border being also well drained 
and the greater part given up to the roots. 
Anyone would think that the Apricot would 
thrive almost anywhere, seeing that reference 
is often made to the trees that used to be 
seen against cottage walls and outbuildinge. 
Certain it is that the branches and the roots cf 
such trees had but little attention, but yet we 
аге led to suppose they throve amazingly. In 
those cases where they did succeed, and the 
aspect they were planted on was right, it 
was entirely owing to the soil being suitable 
for them. Given a suitable soil and а роса 
aspect, then Apricots may succeed well when 
given the requisite attention. Certain it is 
that on light soils the trees undoubtedly 
collapse from the want of suflicient moisture. 
The roots of Apricots being naturally of а 
fibrous description, it is not in their nature to 
ramble far to seek nutriment, and with the 
borders, as they often are, cropped up to within 
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2 feet of the wall, and this space trodden as 
hard as a road, little moisture naturally can be 
expected to reach them. Not only is water 
needed up to the gathering of the fruit, but 
also during the month of September. The 
dying-off suddenly of the branches is difficult 
to account for, for even under the best treat- 
ment a branch will suddenly collapse. In 
some cases it is attributed to want of moisture, 
the action of the frost rupturing the sap- 
vessels. Hard pruning of gross shoots which 
predisposes them to gumming is also given as 
a reason. In the case of young trees the evil 
is often laid in their earliest existence, as it is 
generally at the parts where the strong shoots 
are cut back to form additional branches that 
the first symptoms of decay are seen. Y. 


PEASGOOD'S NONSUCH APPLE. 


Tuis is, undoubtedly, one of the finest Apples | 
in cultivation, but, unfortunately, has the 
character of being а very shy cropper. Ithink, 
however, а good deal depends on the mode of 





runing adopted, for it is one of the kinds that 
Pear most fruit on the tips of the young wood, 
and where trained trees are pruned in closely : 
the great majority of the flower-buds get cut | 


- 
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ably well for another year, having fine plump 

buds that show up well, as if the trees were 

not in the least distressed by their heavy crop. 
Gosport. J.G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Keeping Medlars.—I would feel very grateful if 
the Editor would tell me in GARDENING the proper time 
for pickling Medlars, and also the best way of keeping 
them?—A. 8. B. 


[Let the Medlars hang on the trees until 
sharp frosts are likely to occur, then gather 
when quite dry and place them in single layers 
on wooden shelves in a dry, airy, cool room or 
loft.] 

Fruit-trees.—I intend root-pruning some Apple 
ard Plum-trees this autumn. Would it be beneficial to 
mix bone and blood-manure with the soil about the roots ? 
Would the same manure be beneficial to trees which will 
not be root-pruned, if sown on the surface of the soil ?— 
JANETTE. 

[Yes, you may mix bone-meal with the soil, 
but not the blood-manure, and in the case of 
the Plums add some lime-rubble and the 
residue from the burning oF pranings and 
other refuse matter in the garden. You can 
scatter the bone-meal over the roots of the 
trees that you do not root-prune, but this had 
better be done in the spring when the trees 

















Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 


off. І have for some years past used the knife 
less, and with most satisfactory results. In 
the case of young trees it is absolutely neces- 
sary to use the knife in the early stages of 
growth, to get a symmetrically-formed founda- 
tion to the tree, no matter if it be intended for 
a standard, bush, or pyramid, for although some 
kinds assume a р shape with hardly any 
assistance from the knife, others will grow into 
straggling or onesided treesif notshortened back, 
so this variety needs special care in its early 

ears; but when once formed it well repays a 
ittle extra care, for the fruit is not only plenti- 
ful, but of most beautiful shape and colour. 
The variety is nearly always seon in a collec- 
tion of hardy fruit, and amateurs should make 
a note of it, to plant one or more trees in the 
coming season. As regards form of tree, the 
bush is the best of all for small gardens, as it 
may be kept into pretty close compass, and 
does not overshadow other crops. One likes to 
grow some of the finest kinds of fruit that can 
be grown, for medium quality for everyday use 
is very cheap at the truiterers. As regards 
size, we have had a good many of this variety 
three-quarters of a pound each, witha full crop 
on the trees, and the majority would average 
half a pound each—that is large enough for 
ordinary purposes—and the trees look remark- 


are just starting into growth. A mulch of 
ood rotten manure at that time would also 
o good. ] 

Yellow-fleshed Nectarines. —. These 
do not form a large class, but what there are 
are well worthy of culture. Rivers’ Orange is 
a fine variety, and also good for forcing. It 
sets well in dull, sunless weather, and the 
bright yellow flesh is deliciously favoured. It 
еек wellin the open. Pineapple, а well- 
known variety of great excellence, succeeds 
planted out or in pots, and keeps some 
time after it is ripe. When partly shrivelled 
it forms a delicious sweetmeat. umboldt, а 
seedling from Pineapple, and of larger size, is 
also an indispensable variety, being later than 
its parent and doing well on open walls in the 
south. Pitmaston Orange completes the list, 
and its all-round qualities are so good that no 
collection of Nectarines is complete without it. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in lai гуре оп риге 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 





Covers for 


price 218. ; post pia, 228. 
nding the nine parte for 1908 are also 
ready, price 48. each ; post paid, 4e. 4d. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Hollyhock disease.—I am sending some leaves of 
a number of Hollyhock seedlings, which seemed nice 
healthy little plants, but now are all spotted like the 
specimen I send. Will you kindly tell me what is the 
matter with them, and if I can ds anything to stop it 
altogether ?—M. C. W. 

[The red spots on the Hollyhock leaves 
which you send are indications of a fungoid 
disease that has been very destructive to this 

lant in late years. Pick off all the affected 
eaves and burn them, then spray the plants 
afterwards once a week with Bordeaux- 
mixture while there is any sign of the disease. 
If the whole of the plants are badly attacked, as 
in the case of the leaves you send, your best plan 
will be to at once pull thein up and burn them. | 

Water weed pest.—The enclosed are specimens o! 
weeds which we have noticed in the lake during this year 
—never before. Should be grateful if you would name the 
same? I have opened a surface drain into the lake, con- 
veying water for about a mile. Would that by any means 
be responsible for the weeds? I should be glad to know 
the best means of eradicating the same?—C. W. 
WORSTEAD., 

[Nos. 1 and 2 are species of Chara, a pest 
that propagates itself abundantly. The follow- 
ing remedies for their destruction have been 
eflectual in many cases: 1, Drain the pond or 
lake, clean out the mud, and when the bottom 
is dry cover it with a layer of chalk. 2, Drain 
and dry the bottom, and water by a water-cart 
with a solution of carbolic acid. 3, Clear out 
the bulk of the weeds with rakes or drag- 
chains, and keep swans and other water-fowl to 
keep them down. The feeding sources should 
be carefully guarded against the ingress of 
water weeds, Eat in the case of the Chara, as 
well as the Canadian Water-weed, the smallest 
scraps often carried from lake to lake by water 
fowl will increase, as well as by the spores and 
seeds the plants produce. No. 3 is one of tho 
Confervz, and, from a long experience, wo find 
that very often it will suddenly disappear. The 
only remedy is to persevere skimming it off.] 

Grubs in garden.—During the last few weeks my 
garden has become infested with grubs such as I send per 
this post. They have eaten up nearly the whole of my 
Cottager's Kale, and have now started on the Savoye. 
Even the Rhubarb leaves they have riddled. Can you 
please tell me how to eradicate them, and say what they 
are? Ihave had the garden three years, and have not 
been troubled with anything of the sort before. In the 
spring I used some fowl-manure which had been lying 
some months and thoroughly mixed with soot and sifted 
ashes. Had this anything to do with producing them:— 
Б. COLLIER. 

[The caterpillars attacking the plants in your 
kitchen garden are those of the pot-herb moth 
(Hadena oleracea), one of our commonest moths. 
There is no practical way of killing the cater- 
pillars but picking them by hand. When 
plants have been badly attacked by these 
caterpillars the ground near the plants should 
be carefully searched to the depth of some 
3 inches for the chrysalides, which should be 
found there. They are of the usual form, of à 
reddish-brown colour, and about an inch or 
rather less in length. 'The manure you used 
had nothing to do with the caterpillars. The 
moths flying about choose suitable plants to 
lay their eggs on.] 

Bordeaux-mixture.—Can you kindly give me the 
correct recipe for the Bordeaux-mixture ?—URIQUE. 

[Take 2 lb. blue-stone, or sulphate of copper, 
tie it in a piece of coarse canvas, and hang it in 
& wooden tub holding 20 gallons of water. 
Pour in 2 gallons of boiling water, and let it 
soak—it should be dissolved in twelve hours. 
Also dissolve in 2 gallons of water 2 Ib. fresh 
lime; this may be done in an ordinary pail. 
Pour it when fully dissolved and clear into the 
tub, add 2 1b. soft-soap or treacle, and stir well, 
then add 16 gallons of water. The best lime 
should always be used, and it should not be 
air-slaked. It should be put into a pail, and 
about a quart of water poured over it. When 
it has disa red and the lime has begun to 
crumble ado the same quantity as before. 60 
on in this way until the lime becomes a smooth 
paste, then add 8 gallons of water, mix it well, 
and when cold pour it into the copper solution, 
to which enough water has been added to make 
8 gallons. A very good test as to the right 
proportion of lime having been used is to dip 
the bright blade of a knife into the solution 
when ready for use, and allow it to remain in 
it for at least a minute. If when tbe knife is 
removed there is a deposit of Sopper on it there 
has not been enough lime employed. When 
using this mixture care should bo taken that it 
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is kept properly mixed, or some of it will be 
toostrong. Apply it in the form of a spray, as 
it is ribi that every part of the plant be 
wetted. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE DWARFER BROOMS. 


SEVERAL members of the Broom family figure 
among the finest of our hardy flowering shrubs, 
the first to bloom being the sulphur-coloured 
Cytisus precox, followed soon after by the 
white blossoms of the Portuguese Broom (C. 
albus. In addition, we have our own British 
C. scoparius, whose flowers are of a rich golden 
hue, and the crimson-blotched variety, C. 
scoparius Andreanus. The four mentioned 








above almost exhaust the different colours that 
are to be found in the flowers of the members 
of the Broom family, for, asa rule, they are of 
some shade of white or yellow, except that 
figured, C. purpureus, whose flowers are of a ' 
rosy-purple hue. This must be classed with 
the smaller-growing forms, of which there are 
several, and as rockwork shrubs or in a bed or 
mass by themselves they are very beautiful. 

А selection from these smaller-growing kinds 
would include 

U, Arpoist. This is a native of the Mari- | 
time Alps, and forms a shrub of prostrate , 


С. Adami, which every year attracts attention 
by reason of its striking appearance. This is 
what is known as a graft hybrid, and resulted 
about the year 1828 from budding the just 
described d purpureus on to the Laburnum, 
but the branches also bear tufts of C. pur- 
pureus, and what is even more singular, a third 
form, the true C. Adami. The flowers of this 
are à kind of dull reddish-buff, not particu- 
larly pleasing, but showing well their inter- 
mediate character. The singularity of this 
tree is such that every year we have numerous 
enquiries regarding its name, origin, etc. 


| Though C. purpureus is often grafted on to the 


Laburnum, this graft hybrid has never been 
repeated—at least, so far as general knowledge 
extends. 


U. scorARIUS PENDULUS.— l'hough sometimes | 


met with grafted standard high, this variety 
of our own British species is seen at its best 
when allowed to assume its natural character 


‚ of a prostrate shrub, and when clothing a ledge 


of rockwork, or in some similar position, it is 
just at home. In colour the flowers are of 
rather a pale yellow tint. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Treatment of Philadelphus.—Can you tell me 
the proper treatment for a Philadelphus? I am not sure of 
the species, but believe it is P. grandiflorus. Ifollowed 
the rules last year, and cut out the old flowering shoots to 





scarlet ; Trachelospermum jasminoides, better 
known as Rhyncospermum, white, fragrant 
flowers; Cassia corymbosa, bright yellow. 
This and the Trachelospermum require a warm 
wall. Berberidopsis corallina, bright scarlet, 
not too sunny a position. Abutilon vexillarium, 
not а real climber, but a shrub that will grow 
10 feet in height against a wall, crimson and 
yellow ; Physianthus albens, white; Mande- 
villa suaveolens, large, white, fragrant, requ res 
avery warm wall All of these are growin r 
and Чор well within a few miles of your 
house, and have been flowering finely for the 


| past month.—S. W. F.] 


Creepers for bungalow (R. C. Lamp- 
хоп). —' There is a number of subjects suited 
to this purpose, of which the Honeysuckles 
furnish several species —.5j., the early and late 
Dutch varieties, the Japanese L. flexuosa, and 
the Chinese L. chinensis. All would both grow 
quickly and flower freely. Then there is the 
winter-flowering Jasmine, Jasminum nudi- 
florum and J. grandiflorum, a quick-growing 
subject, and such vigorous-growing Roses ag 
Félicité-Perpetue, Mme. d'Arblay, etc., and 


| you might give Dorothy Perkins a trial. 


Among Clematises there are C. Flammula, very 
sweet-scented, C. montana, and C. paniculata. 
АП of these are quick-growing, and soon cover 
a large space. The Ceanothuses аге also good 
plants for covering walls with, but are hardly 





Cytisus purpureus in the rock garden at Messrs. Barr & Son’s nursery, Thames Ditton. 


habit. In the spring the deep golden-yellow 
fowers are borne in great profusion. As a 
rockwork shrub it is seen to considerable 
advantage. 

C. avusrrracus.—A compact little bush, about 
а couple of feet high, valuable from its late- 
flowering qualities, as the golden blossoms are 
borne from July till the autumn. Though a 
common plant on many parts of the continent 
it is not often seen in this country. 

С. Kewensis.—An interesting and pretty 
bybrid Broom raised from C. Ardoini, fertilised 
by the pollen of the Portugal Broom (С, albus). 
It is strictly a prostrate shrub that will cover 
^ considerable space. The creamy - white 
lowers are borne in great profusion towards 
the end of May. 

C. PURPUREUS.—As a rockwork shrub, as 
here illustrated, this Broom is seen at its best, 
for the slender, gracefully disposed shoots need 
to be raised above the ground level, not in the 
mop-like fashion when grafted standard high, 
but as on a fairly elevated part of the rock- 
work, It blooms, as a rule, towards the latter 
ds of May and in June. ‘The flowers of this 

room vary somewhat in tint, the most marked 
being the' variety albus, in which they are 
almost white. It is a native of Eastern 
Europe, and was introduced over a century 
ago. Apart from its own intrinsic beauty, this 
Broom is also of especial interest, as having 
played a part in the production of the singular 





‚| to their base, as it had evidently not 


strong buds, at the same time КАДЫ man y of thestems , 


en touched since 
it was planted several years ago, and had sent up twenty 
orthirty shoots. The consequence of my treatment has 
been that this year it has sent up vigorous but gaunt 
shoots, 5 feet to 10 feet long, from the old buds, giving the 
shrubs a most untidy and ragged look, and allowing the 
branches more than ever to clash together whenever the 
wind blows, breaking off the young shoots till it gets most 
dilapidated. I have now cut out practically all the shoots 
more than one year old down to the ground, but how can 
Т get the rods of next year into a more bushy, compact 
form? Can I top them when half-grown, to induce thera 
to branch? Or what treatment will suit them ?—A. W. D, 


[А good deal of your trouble seems to have 
arisen from pruning your specimen of Phila- 
delphus too severely, the result being the pro- 
duction of numerous strong succulent shoots. 
The different Philadelphuses, as well as many 
other flowering shrubs, are greatly benefited by 
a judicious thinning out of any old and 
exhausted shoots which are apt to crowd up the 
centre of the plant, but cutting back all 
flowering ones will tend to 
gross shoots. You can certainly top the long 
rod-like branches when half grown in order to 
cause them to branch out and thus form a 
neater specimen. ] 


Climbers for Devon.—1 would be obliged if some- 
one would kindly give me a list of climbers to plant on 
trellis on a house facing west, by the sea, in Devonshire, 
Which flower in August and September ?—А. N., Dart- 
mouth. 

[The following flowering climbers bloom in 
August and September: Tecoma radicans, 
better known as Bignonia radicans, orange- 


old | 
roduce a lot of | 





so suitable as the ubove for your purpose. 
Of ornamental subjects there are the Ivies, also 
the Virginian Creeper and Veitch's Ampelopsis, 
both very beautiful in autumn, Pyracantha 
Lelandi, extremely pretty in autumn and 
winter when clothed with its masses of orange- 
scarlet berries. We could go on adding to 
the list, but think that from among the above 
you can select such as will no doubt suit your 
requirements, and which are all of easy culture. 
You would do well to add, if you can obtain it, 
some heavier material to your sandy soil, such 
as strong loam, and if inclined to be rather 
adhesive all the better. You had better also 
work in plenty of well-rotted manure before 
planting, as all of the above flourish best in a 
rich rooting medium. 





Crocuses.—'lhere are few flowers more 
welcome in the spring than Crocuses, and 
whether grown as edgings to beds, or skirting 
the paths, or, as is now often seen, in patches 
in the Grass, they are very charming, but it is 
somewhat surprising to find what little variety 
some are content with. Here are a few 
sorts that, at the moment when bulbs are in 
contemplation, ought not to be forgotten : Sir 
Walter Scott, blue and white; Baron Van 
Brunow, blue; purpurea grandiflora, fine dark 
purple ; La Majesteuse, striped blue ; Madame, 
violet striped. Two very good whites will be 
found in Mont Blanc and King of the Whites. 
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page 374, re “Keeping Cactus Dahlia flowers," I 
tind that they last well if, as soon as they are 
іске, the ends of the stalks are put into 
iling water for about a minute, or else burnt 


why hardy sorts like the Hart’s Tongue, for 
example, are not oftener grow in the green. 
house, under the stages and on the margins oí 
the pathway. Now is the time just before 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


PLANTS FOR A SMALL PORTICO. 
(RErLv то Е. G. Morr.) 


Tux difficulty with regard to this place is that 


no direct sunlight can ever penetrate to it. 


Under these circumstances, any attempt to 
plants in it is out of the 
erns would do well here, and 
you might make an interesting collection of 
erns in such a place, especially pro- 


grow flowerin 
question ; but F 


British 
curing the crested and other varieties which 
have DR raised of late years. Besides these, 
there are many rare and delicate kinds, such 
as the Beech Fern (Polypodium Phegopteris), 
the Oak Fern (P. Dryopteris), the English 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capillus-Veneris), and 
the lovely Devonshire Fern (Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum), which, with the crested forms of 
Scolopendrium vulgare (Hart’s-tongue Fern), 
and the Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), are 
evergreen, and therefore specially useful in 
winter, and Selaginella Kraussiana is hardy, 
and very pretty for carpeting. Of course, green- 
house Vans will do here in summer-time, 
and might possibly survive the winter. 
In order to add colour to the fernery, how- 
ever, it will only be necessary to cultivate bulbs, 
such as Van Thol Tulips, and other later kinds : 
Campernelle, Jonquils, Hyacinths of many hues, 
Scilla sibirica, for its lovely clear blue tint, 
Crocuses, Early Paper- white Narcissus, and 
later Daffodils, all of which can be grown in a 
south window very easily, and, indeed, out-of- 
doors (except the earlier blossoms), and trans- 
ferred to the fernery when the flowers begin to 
open, where they will lust a long time in 
beauty. A few 

HawpsowE Parws may be placed at the 
back (if the frost is excluded). They would do 
best in pots, so that they can be taken out and 
given a time of sunshine out-of-doors occasion- 
ally in summer; and if hardy Ferns only are 

rown, the Palms should be taken into the 
ig Looms during sharp frost. Dracaena con- 
gesta and D. indivisa will also stand the shade 
a long time, but should be treated as the Palms 
above. Colour may be easily had in summer 
by standing Zonal Pelargoniums in full bloom 
(easily brought on in the sunshine anywhere), 
or Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Begonias, and many 
other flowering plants, amongst the Ferns. 
With a few loose pieces of rough cork and 
plenty of clean Moss the pots can be com- 
pletely hidden, but as slugs aro a terrible pest 
in such places, it will be well to pour boiling 
water over the Moss before using it, to destroy 
all insects, for it is full of the germs of these 
when gathered in the woods. Very little water 
will be needed in winter, as there will be little 
evaporation. During the summer more may be 
given, and there must be a light open at the 
top to let out the moisture. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Filling window-box.—I should be much obliged 
if you would give me advice as to planting my window- 
boxes for next spring? Last year I had a esplendid show 
of yellow Tulips, and, later on, scarlet Tulips ; but this 
year I should like a change. Theaspect is N., witha little 
W. Ishould like to try Daffodils, with a border of some 
smaller bulb (perhaps Scillas), if yo think they would 
succeed in this situation. Could you advise me what 
kinds to plant, the depth, distance apart, and best time 
for planting? If you do not think these suitable, could 
you suggest something else that would not be very expen- 
sive? I want something that will continue ro flower well 
on into May. The largest box is 37} inches by 10} inches 
and 7} inches deep, and the other two 14} inches by 
10} inches and the same depth. Do the bulbs require any 
watering after they have been planted ?—WiNDow- nox, 

[We would advise you to procure some small 
plants of Euonymus, which can be had very 
cheaply, and put at once into the window-box 
(the larger one) five of these, taking care that 
the box is well drained. Plant a strong Daffodil 
bulb in between each shrub. In the smaller box 
three shrubs would do, putting Daffodils or 
Hyacinths in in the same way. Then get some 
Creoping Jenny, and while putting in this 
along the front add thickly bulbs of Chiono. 
doxa Lucili or Scilla, and give a good soaking 
of water after everything has been planted. 
Of course, you must see that the soil in the 
boxes does not get too dry.] 

Keeping Dahlia flowers.—In answer 
H. 


to “О. T.," GARDENING, Sept. 17th, 

















in the gas or a candle. 


water.—Mancarer L. Maw. 


allowed to hang. 


prolonging their existence. 
to many of the Tea Roses.—T. D. L. 


—— I find by experience the only way is to 


cut them first thing in the morning before the 
sun gets on 
once.—G. E. 


—— I find that if Cactus Dahlia flowers are 
put directly they are cut into very hot water 


(not boiling) they will last four or five days 


without flagging. This method also answers 


very well for perennial Sunflowers, Gaillardias, 
etc. —N. Joynrs, 





FERNS. 


FERNS FOR INDOOR DECORATION. 


IN reply to several queries regarding Ferns for 
the house, the plants should not bo kept too 
long indoors, and it would be well to remove 
them for two or three days into a shady part 
of the greenhouse from the fernery before put- 
ting them into the dwelling-house. The genus 
Phlebodium contains one or two beautiful 
species for this purpose. P. aureum is especi- 
ally valuable, making fronds from 3 feet to 
6 feet in height, deeply pinnatifid, and of a 
bluish-green colour, the stout rhizome being 
clothed with large scales. Of the Ribbon 
Ferns (Pteris serrulata) there are many 
varieties of great beauty, all of which are 
very suitable for room decoration. P. tremula 
is largely used. There is a beautiful crested 
variety of this called Smithiana, which stands 
wellindoors. P. longifolia is another species 
of great boauty, and so also are Р. cretica and 
its variety albo-lineata. The variety Mayi 
is even more beautiful. Turning from these 
to the Maiden-hair Ferns, several make de- 
lightful ornaments in a room, Among these 
are Adiantum formosum, a tall- growing 
species with beautiful jet-black stems and 
rich green pinn: ; A. affine, A. tenerum, A. 
glaucophyllum, and A. cuneatum. Amongst 
the Lomarias will be found several fine plants 
for this purpose, L. discolor being amongst the 
most beautiful. 
amount of room is necessary. L. gibba, 
L. fluviatilis, а lovely plant, more especially 
when its fertile fronds are of full size, and 
many other kinds might benamed. Onychium 
japonieum is another plant of a light and 
raceful nature. The Aspleniums are a large 
family, among them being many plants which 
are very suitable for places of this description, 
A. bulbiferum, A. dimorphum, and A. Fabianum 
being conspicuous amongst the larger-growing 
kinds; while such kinds as A. fragrans, 
A. Bolangeri, A. pulchellum, A. Richardi, 
A. myriophyllum, and A. formosum are all 
very handsome, small-growing kinds. The 
above-named plants will make up a very nice 
collection to draw from, and they may 
all easily grown into good useful specimens. 
They should be potted in moderately-sized 
ts, which must be well drained. They should 
е grown in a nice moist atmosphere and be 
occasionally syringed overhead. J. 





Hardy Ferns in pots.—Some of the 
commonest of our hardy Ferns are of service 
when potted and grown oneither for the green- 
house or for positions in the dwelling house 
where it is not possible to have flowering 
plants owing to insufficient light, etc. Опе of 
the prettiest is the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix- 
femina). The Hart's Tongue, as well as many 
of those found in parts of Devonshire, should 
now be procured, potted, and placed in cold 
frames until spring, when brought into gentle 
heat they soon unfold their fronds, or placed 
in a house window they add variety to a 
window in spring. I have often wondered 


This also applies to 
Poppies, which often go limp when put into 


—— Has “G. H. T.” tried supporting the 
heads of his Cactus Dahlias when in water? I 
find no difliculty in keeping mine fresh for a 
week or moro, provided their heads are never 
I arrange mine siugly in 
Specimen glasses, and find that this plan shows 
the beautiful form of the blossoms, as well as 
The same applies 


them, and put them into water at 
W. 


& splendi 


the foliage dies away to procure plants,— 
Woopbastwick. 


Top-dressing Ferns.—It is question. 
able whether any part of the garden is likely 
to get more neglected than that devoted to 
Ferms. Somehow, very many who grow them 
seem to take it for granted that any corner will 
do for them and that any soil is good enough, 
It is a common thing to е said about а part 
of a garden where other subjects have been 
grown with little, if any, success, “Try Ferns 
—they are sure to do." Ferns will often grow 
where other subjects will not, but they, too, 
want attention. I know one garden at least 
where every year in the autumn the place 
devoted to them is gone over carefully and 
cleaned, and a good top-dressing of leaf-mouli 
given. When leaf-mould cannot be had, fresh 
soil, with which has been mixed old manure, i 
spread over. —TowNsMAN. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums out of date —a cr 
rection.—It was an error on my part in giving the dite 
аз 1597 when the Chrysanthemums referred to were 
shown. It should have n 1887, as it was in the follow 
ing year when I attended the Sheffield meeting. 1 also 
overlooked for the moment the fact that the N.C.S, hel 
a second provincial show—at Hull. I am obliged b 
“С. Н. P." pointing this out,—LEAnuRsT. 

Chrysanthemum Goacher's Crim- 
SOn.— Not until the present season has this finc 
early-flowering Chrysanthemum been seen t» 
advantage. I planted portions of old stools 
that were broken up in the spring, and a few 
rooted suckers were also given a prominent 
position in the garden. In addition, quite 4 
number of plants was raised from cuttings | 
inserted in February, March, April, and 
May, and in every case the results have beon 
satisfactory. The plants of this variety possess 
constitution, in consequence oi 
which growth is sturdy and vigorous. Through- 
out September this large, deep rich crimson 
flower is in grand condition, adding a welcome 
piece of colour to the beds and borders as th: 
autumn approaches. The reverse of the crim- 
son florets is an effective golden-bronze, and as 
the flowers age this latter colouring is more 
pronounced. When the weather is seasonable, 


and severe frosts are absent, this fine sort will 


bloom well into October. This variety should 
not be disbudded, as the handsome blooms are 
each developed on a long footstalk without any 
manipulation. Height of plants 24 feet.— 


For this, however, a certain E. € 


Early.flowering Chrysanthemums 
for town gardens.—In the autumn, when 
flowers are getting scarce, few blossoms add ко 
much brightness to the town garden as do the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums. One has 
only to call to mind the comparatively few 
sorts that were in cultivation not ко many 
years ago, and then refer to а present day 
catalogue, to gain an idea as tot e improve- 
ments effected. Nor do the good varieties, 
issued within, say, the last ten years, become 
superseded, as is the case with mid-season 
sorts requiring a greenhouse to bloom them. 
Unlike these, the early-flowering sorts may be 
grown outside the year round if some little 
provision, as a sheltered border, for instance, 
is found them. This is one of the reasons why 
those who like late blossoms in their gardens, 
and who have no greenhouse, have taken up 
the culture of those found in the early section, 
as, with a little mulch about their roots in 
severe weather, they will go through a winter 
with very little harm, and in the spring may be 
divided and replanted just like any other 
herbaceous subject. A few shillings spent on 
rooted cuttings in May will provide a wealth of 
blossoms in October. Many bunches of cut 
blooms may be gathered—blossoms of beautiful 
form and colour, from the neat Pompon to the 
varied Japanese —flowers that are of exceptional 
service to the one that takes an interest in 
table decoration. The present is the time to 
take notes for obtaining sorts for another year. 
It is no exaggeration to say that for a town 
garden for autumn blooming these cannot be 
excelled.—TownsmMan, 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MILDRED GRANT. 


Tris Hybrid Tea is, perhaps, the finest variety | 
Its greatest beauty | 


of its class ever raised. 
is attained in the early summer and from 
maiden or one-year-old plants. These blos- 
sóms are then magnificent, and come to per- 
fection without any artificial aid. The colour 
is = -white, shaded and bordered with 
п 
Rose in the autumn, and from cut-backs few 
blooms have been obtained, so that I 
ink it will have to be looked upon as a 
Rose one must bud annually. This should be 


no trouble, and it well repays the grower, even 
though he does not exhibit. A line of this 


Rose Mildred Grant. 


splendid Rose across the garden would be a 
magnificent sight, only it should be remcm- 
lered the plants will only grow to about 
lð inches in height. Plant the Briers, seedling 
or cutting, in March upon well-trenched land, 
HE them about 6 inches apart, and bud in 
July. The next year there will be some plants 
leariug superb Roses. This variety т тоя 
(dly emanated from White Lady and Mrs. 


W. J. Grant, for one can see the good points | 


ûf each in the flower. Under glass, Mildred 
(rant is very fine, and it is one that should he 
grown rather extensively, as it will provide 
numbers of its handsome blossoms upon good 
erect stems. Rosa. 


Rose Principessa de Napoli. — 
a warm flesh-pink Safrano, and some 


te, 
idea is obtained of this pretty Tea Rose. The 
colour is very attractive, for amid the numerous 





have been disappointed with this | 


tinted flesh and pink Roses that abound this 
variety is quite distinct. The growth is 
similar to that of Safrano. All who have 
found that old variety useful will do well to 
give this newcomer a trial. These grand free- 
growing bush Roses are very welcome, especi- 
ally for groups. What can be more beautiful 
just now than the splendid large bushes of 
such kinds as Corallina, G. Nabonnand, Marie 
Van Houtte, Enchantress, Аппа Ollivier, 
Marie d'Orleans, etc., which are to be seen in 
the rudest health and vigour in many gardens? 


ROSE CLOTHILDE SOUPERT. 
This is a beautiful Polyantha Rose of rather 
large size for this class. The flowers are very 


Schneekopf is a snowy-white variety produced 
in large clusters. It is quite a new Rose, and, 
I think, promising. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hybrid Tea Roses failing.—Would you kindly 
tell me whether Hybrid Tea Roses need different treat- 
ment from others? Mine is a clay toil, and Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Teas on the Brier do very well indeed; 
but the result with a few Hybrid Teas does not encourage 
me to grow more. La France is an utter failure; one 
plant of Gloire Lyonnaise does fairly well, but others are 
poor; Liberty is fair for one year, and then fails; Mrs. 
W. J. Grant bore two good blooms, and then failed ; Papa 
Gontier does excellently, but this seems to me more like 
the pure Teas. I should be very much oblifed if you 
could suggest a reason for these failures?—E. О. 


[The majority of the Hybrid Teas thrives 
with us equally as well as the Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuals. There are a 

few, such as Liberty and Mrs. W. 








From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


double and beautifully imbricated. The 
colour is white, with rosy-pink centre, some 
blossoms being more heavily suffused than 
others. 
grown as a pot plant, and being so free and of 
such easy culture it should command a ready 
sale. These large-flowered Polyantha Roses, 
hybrids, doubtless, with 'Teas, and, perhaps, 
Bourbons, are not to be despised, although it 
is not possible to employ them as edging 
plants in the same manner as we do Gloire des 
Polyantha, Perle des Rouges, etc. Mosella is 
one of the large-flowered section, and very 
charming 16 is. I have sometimes seen it in an 
exhibition stand of show Roses. The colour 
is white, with yellow ground, and it is of a 
beautiful Camellia-like form. Pink Soupert is 
a sport of the Rose under notice. "There is, 
perhaps, a want of brightness here, but it has 
all the other good points of the parent kind. | 


This Rose would be an excellent one | 


J. Grant, that require renewing 
rather frequently. For such kinds 
the beds need careful preparation, 
breaking up the clay to a depth 
of 3 feet, if possible, and adding 
burnt earth, powdered charcoal, 
and Reactors rather liberally, 
especially to the bottom stratum 
of clay. We also are careful to 
afford the plants a peck or so of 
good compost, consisting mainly 
of loam, at time of planting, and 
all plants should be on the Brier. 
The Manetti should be banned as 
far as Hybrid Teas are concerned 
where such are wanted for per- 
manent beds. You would find the 
climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant far 
more satisfactory than the dwarf 
form, but it needs to be grown as 
a pillar or hedge Rose, useless as 
a standard. La France on Brier 
is so great a success with us that 
we can only surmise your failure 
is owing to the wrong stock being 
employed. If yours is a very stiff 
clay it would be advisable to 
spread some out upon a spare 
piece of ground and allow frost 
and wind to pulverise it, then add 
this to the beds when planting, 
mixed with the materials man- 
ured. Of course, this would not 
be available until spring, but wo 
think you would do well to make 
up а special bed then and PADS 
such kinds as you have hitherto 
failed with, for they are worth 
this attention. ] 


Climbing Roses for 
Wales (Cottayer).—A роса tall- 
growing rather than spreading 
kind would be Pages Glory. 
It is a splendid Rose, perhaps 
rather liable to come divided, 
which character it inherits from 
Gloire de Dijon, but if well done 
and liberally watered with liquid- 
manure I think you would find 
this Rose the best for the position 
marked. As regards the fourteen 
you require for south-east walls, 
your list cannot well be improved, 
considering that the bricks are 
red. As you desire to plant a 
strong and a dwarf grower alter- 
nately, I have marked with an 
asterisk those kinds that are dwarf, 
and the whole list placed in order of merit. 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, "Mme, 
Pierre Cochet, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 
*Gustave Regis, Mme. Alfred Carrière, 
*Mme. Moreau, Climbing Perle des Jardins, 
*Marie Van Houtte, Climbing Niphetos, 
“Mme. Wagram, Reve d'Or, “Billiard et 
Barré, “Lad Waterlow, and Mme, Charles 
Monnier. Extra sized pot-grown plants are 
certainly the best, for they start away 
without any check, whereas plants from 
the ground should be cut back to within a foot 
of base the first year, no matter how strong 
they be. But you need not hesitate to plant 
ground plants in the autumn. It is in the 
spring time that pot plants are most desirable, 
Ido not know that anything more could be 
said as regards Climbing Roses, if published in 


| book form, than is given from time to time in 


these pages. It has always been the Editor's 
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aim to assist the amateur in every possible 
way.—Rosa. 

Preserving standard Roses.—What is the best 
thing to preserve standard Rose-trees in winter ?—A 
WHEKLY READER, Stafford. 

[We prime you refer to the Tea and some of 
the Hybrid Tea and kiadred Roses, as it is not 
necessary to protect the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
the hardier races. Tender Roses may be pro- 
tected by inserting some Gorse, Bracken, or 
dry straw into the heads and then binding up 
with some straw bands or tying with tarred 
twine. The most perfect protection is that 
which ensures a circulation of air, at same time 
affording*protection against severe frost. The 
protective material should be quite dry when 
put among the heads. If the trees are of large 
size it is a good plan to thatch them. A handy 
agricultural hand would do this for you, and it 
is best done towards the latter end of Novem- 
ber and removed again in April. ] 

Roses dark red апа clear pink for beds. 
—1 wish to plant a large bed with dark red and clear pink 

bush Roses, and I should be glad to know the best two to 
choose? They must flower at the same time, and be of 
the same growth. I should be glad if they flowered both 
in spring and autumn. La France does not do well here. 
Mrs. J. Laing would be suitable if it were not for its tinge 
of pink. Climate too cold for Tea Roses ; soil, good loam 
and clay.—J. C. K. 

[Caroline Testout would be the best pink 
Rose you could plant for making a good display 
early and late, but there is no crimson Rose of 
equal freedom of owen We think you 
would find Dr. Andry or Mme. Victor Verdier 
a good companion to Caroline Testout. А good 
decorative dark crimson Rose that has the free- 
flowering qualities of Caroline Testout is what 
Rose growers are looking for. We think it will 
be found in Etoile de France, but this is quite 
new at present, and scarcely had sutticient 
trial. There is plenty of good crimson Roses 
for June and July flowering, but few of them 
are good in autumn.] 

Climbing Roses for west wall.—I should be 
very much obliged if you could tell me of one or two 
climbing Roses suitable for the front of a house facing due 
west? I have tried a Gloire de Dijon and a Keine Olga, in 
both cases without success. No doubt the position is a 
trying one, as the brick wall gets very hot with the after- 
noon sun. Would Perle des Jardins, Mme. Alfred Car- 
гіёге, Oramoisie-Superieure, or Aglaia do?—T, D. PALIN. 

[Roses would revel in such an aspect, and we 
think your failure with Gloire de Dijon may 
have been owing to insuflicient depth of soil. 
If you have some good large holes taken out, 
fully 3 feet wide and 3 feet deep for each plant, 
and then filled with good compost, you will 
have no occasion to complain of failure in the 
future. The plants need looking after, and to 
be frequently soaked with water when dry 
weather prevails. ` A good soaking also of 
liquid-manure about once a fortnight from May 
onwards would also be beneficial. We would 
not advise you to plant Climbing Perle des 
Jardins, but Mme. Alfred Carriére and Climb- 
ing Cramoisie-Superieure would do very well 
indeed. Climbing Jules Gravereaux, climbing 
Caroline Testout, and Noella Nabonnand are 
splendid vigorous kinds, and are sure to give 
satisfaction. ] 

Tall-growing Roses to show over hedge. 
—Will you please advise me as to the filling up of the 
space between the dotted lines on the plan I send you? 
The position is rather exposed, on "p el soil, in North 
Hants. I am having the ground well trenched and filled 
up with good soil, 2 feet deep, and manured. The Yew- 
hedge is only 4 feet high, and will be kept low. I propose 
to fill up the space with bush Roses which will show over 
the Yew-hedge. The Quick and Holly-hedge is the 
boundary of my land, a common joining this hedge. I 
want Roses that will grow into good bushes, with plenty of 
flowers, and that are strong enough to stand the S.W. wind 
which comes straight from the downs (our elevation is 
316 feet), and the roots of the Yew-hedge and the old Yew 
have also to be remembered, the latter some 6 yards or 
7 yardsaway. The space is about 5 yards at the base, and 
about 10 yards long, and triangular, How many bushes 
should I want to fill the space ?—H. N. D. 

[Your plot of ground would require about 
five dozen plants to make a good display. The 
kinds you require are such as will grow fairly 
erect and produce long growths with blossom 
at their ends. It might be necessary to pro- 
vide some of the bushes with a short stake, in 
order to prevent them spreading about too 
much. We take it that you desire a variety of 
Roses, but one good kind, such as Fellenberg, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Gloire 
des Rosomanes, or Clio, would give a fine 
effect. We, however, name a selection, and 
yon could plant such in groups of, say, six of a 

ind. This, we think, would look best. The 
varieties are, in addition to those named 


above: Mme. Isaac Perriere, Ulrich Brunner, 
Billiard et Barré, Longworth Rambler, (loire 
de Dijon, Francoise Crousse, Conrad F. Meyer, 
Heinrich Schultheis, Ella Gordon, Mrs. John 
Laing, Francois Nicholson, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Anna Alexeiff, Rev. Alan Cheales, Alister 
Stella Gray, Aimée Vibert, (race Darling, Ger- 
maine Trochon, and Mme. Abel Chatenay.] 

Roses for a wet climate.—Encouraged by the 
replies courteously given in GARDENING, 1 take the liberty 
of sending you the enclosed query. I shall be obliged by 
а reply in an early number. My soil is light and sandy, 
but in the Rose-beds I have already formed I have intro 
duced some that is heavier. The climate is very moist, 
and this is, of course, beyond control. There are many 
Roses, such as Maman Cochet, Souvenir d'un Ami, Aurora, 
that refuse to open, and these I have had reluctantly to 
discard. Even such kinds as La France, Caroline Testout, 
only occasionally open. Hence, I am on the outlook for 
those varieties which, with other good points, can stand 
a good amount of rain. I shall be obliged if you will 
kindly say whether the following would be likely to do 
so? Teas :—Lady Roberts, Peace, Corallina, Enchantress, 
General Schablikine, Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. Berkeley, 
Mme. Lucien Linden, Mrs. E. Mawley. Hybrid Teas : 
Frau Peter Lambert, John Ruskin, Camoens, Edward 
Deshayes, Lady Battersea, Mme. Ravary, Marjorie, Mar- 
quise de Salisbury, Prince de Bulgarie. Or whether there 
are others that you could suggest? Those that have suc- 
ceeded best I find are :—T'eas : Anna Ollivier, Devoniensis, 
G. Nabonnand, Mme. Charles, Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, 
Mme. Falcot, Mme. Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, Princess 
de Sagan, Rubens, Safrano, Sunset, Yvonne Gravier. 
Hybrid Teas : Antoine Rivoire, Bardou Job, Clara Watson. 
Gloire lyonnaise, Gruss an Teplitz, Gustave Regis, Kil- 
larney, Liberty, L'Innocence, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
E. Boullet, Mme. Jules Grolez, Marquis Litta, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Papa Gontier, Viscountess Folkestone. Some of 
these, as G. Nabonnand and Viscountess Folkestone, are 
proof against the wettest season, and are always satis- 
factory; but almost all the others have done well.— 
M. McL., Isle of Arran, N.B. 

[The thin or semi-double Roses, as you have 
proved, are best for such a climate as yours. 
The kinds you name are all good for this moist 
climate, with the exception of Mrs. E Mawley, 
Frau Peter Lambert, Mme. L. Linden, John 
Ruskin, and Marjorie. As you have succeeded 
so well with such Roses as Marie Van Houtte, 
etc., we have no hesitation in supplementing 
your list by the following: Augustine Guin- 
oisseau, Capt. Philip Green, Mme. C. P. 
Strassheim, Prefet Monteuil, Principessa de 
Napoli, Reichsgraff E. Von Kesselstatt, The 
Alexandra, The Queen, Pharisaer, Mina 
Barbanson, (iustave Grunerwald, Princess 
Bonnie, Ma Tulipe, White Lady, Safrano a 
fleurs rouge, Laurette Messimy, Mme. E. Resal, 
Queen Mab, Arethusa, Comtesse Cayla, Gloire 
de Margottin, Gloire des Rosomanes. We do 
not suggest these kinds to supersede your 
selection, for you could not select better than 
Corallina, Peace, Mme. Berkeley, etc., but the 
list we give is merely to supplement yours if 
required. ] 

Roses for small cool greenhouse.—I have a 
new lean-to cool greenhouse, 15 feet long, 9 feet 6 inches 
wide, back wall 10 feet high, 6 feet at eaves, facing south, 
catching sun all day, but can be well ventilated, in which 
I am anxious to cultivate Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. I should feel greatly obliged if you 
would let me have the names of a few good kinds best 
suited. Should I be able to grow any up over the glass? 
If во, kindly say which? Also the climbing ones for wall? 
Top soil, light, but fairly good ; sub soil, sand and stones. 
— BEGINNER. 

[We presume you intend to plant the Roses 
out, not w them in pots; if so, you would 
need to thoroughly trench the soil 3 feet deep 
and add some well rotted manure and bone- 
meal. About one barrowload of farmyard 
manure to three barrowloads of soil would be 
about the right pro »ortions, mixing this well 
together as you dig the soil over. We should 
advise you to add bone-meal at the rate of a 
6-inch potful to a wheelbarrow-load of the 
soil. We should remove the subsoil of sand 
and stones, and replace this with good soil 
until you have a total cae Hae of 3 feet. If you 
do this your Roses will prove satisfactory, 
provided good ordinary cultivation is accorded 
tothem. It would be best to start with good 
pot-grown specimens, although this is not 
absolutely necessary. For the roof you could 
plant а climbing Niphetos, training this in 
such a manner that light is admitted between 
the rods of growth. If you carry three good 
rods up the roof, all other growth can be cut 
away, and you will obtain the blossoms upon 
short spurs. For the back wall, Gustave Regis 
and Ching Belle Siebrecht would be profit- 
able, and as bush kinds plant out one each or 
more of Carolina Testout, Mrs. John Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, Captain Hayward, Frau Karl 
Druschki, General Jacqueminot, Mme. Abel 


Roberts, Pharisaer, and Perle des Jardins. ] 





















































Chatenay, Anna Ollivier, Mme. Hoste, Lady 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
GLOXINIAS. 


UNLIKE many other flowers, which may, pe 
haps, be popular for a few years and then drop 
out of cultivation, the Gloxinia із as much а 
favourite as ever, as is evidenced by thesplendid 
groups staged at the more important exhibi- 
tions held in the spring and summer raonths. 
In many private gardens, too, they are now 
grown very extensively, and, in some instances, 
where but a few dozen plants sufliced in former 
years, they now have to be grown in suflicient 
numbers to fill a whole house. The reason for 
this is the 
termed, to have a whole house devoted to one 
particular subject, and, in the сазе of the 
Gloxinia, there is no denying the fact that this 
is much the more effective method of displaying 
its beautiful flowers to advantage. 
be more beautiful to behold thau a house, 
having a path down the centre, with the side 
stages filled with well-grown specimens of 
Gloxinias in full bloom, tastefully arranged on 
a groundwork of Maidenhair Ferns? Where 
there is the proper accommodation provided for 
carrying it out, this method of growing them 
and displaying their beaut 
surpasses all others, and they can then also 
have the particular treatment needful for their 
requirements from the time they are first 
potted until they pass out of flower, and which 
is so often difficult to obtain when they are 
grown with other subjects. 


prevailing fashion, if it may be so 


What can 


when in bloom 


There has also been an immense improve- 


ment made of late years in the quality of the 
blooms, and the erect-flowering varieties have 
gradually elbowed the drooping and horizontal- 


owered sorts out of cultivation. This is not 


to be wondered at, because every flower as it 
expands is, by reason of its erect habit, brought 
fully into view ; whereas, in the case of the 
drooping varieties, the flowers remain partly 
hidden. 
of colours than formerly, and, 
packet of seed obtained from a reliable source, 
plants may be raised which will yield flowers 
of all shades, from pure white, pink, rose, 
crimson, blue, down to deep purple. 
also a strain which has the throat or tube of 
the flower densely spotted. There has also 
been а marked improvement made with regard 
to the character of the folinge, as in some 
strains the leaves are long апа proportionately 
broad, and of great substance. 
enhances the value of the plants, as the large, 
dark, leathery-looking leaves serve to make 4 
fine setting for the flowers. 


There is now also a greater range 


rom a single 


There is 


his greatly 


Although many growers preserve the corms 


for several years in succession, this is not 
absolutely necessary, 

treated as annuals il esired and a fresh stock 
raised every year. They can be had in flower 
in from six to seven months from the time of 
sowing, but must be 


as Gloxinias can 


Bon on without check 
to obtain the best results. January is a good 


time to sow the seed, which should be raised 


in a house where the temperature ranges 
between 60 degs. and 70 degs. The seedlin 
need to be pricked off as soon as they can 


handled into pots or pans, and then potted into 
small sixty sized pots when they 


ave made 
four good leaves. The next shift should be 
into small 48's, and the final into 32's, if really 
fine plants are desired, and, as previously 
remarked, they must be grown on without 4 
check and treated liberally when growing 
freely if the best results are to be achieved. 
Clear, weak liquid-manure forms an excellent 
stimulant for Gloxinias, and it may be given 
every other day so soon as there is an 
abundance of roots. Once the flowers begin 
to expand, give clear water only. A suitable 
compost is a mixture of fibrous peat and turfy 
loam, with a liberal addition of coarse silver- 
sand, and for the two last shifts some lime- 
rubble broken small may be added with 
advantage. А few other cultural details are to 
avoid wetting the surface of the leaves when 
syringing, as this will cause them to become 
disfigured with brown markings, known asrust, 
but they appreciate an abundance of moisture 
while making growth, and to this end frequent 
damping of the floors and syringing between 
the plants should be practised. They must 
also be shaded ‘from direct sunshine, as the 
foliage quickly burns and loses colour if left 
exposed to the sun's rays for a short time. Аз 
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regards temperature, the plants, so soon as 


they begin to make quick growth, should have 
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| ‘treatment that has been meted out to the bulbs 


variegatus, Dracewna (Cordyline) australis, 
Dracena Eeckbautei, Dracena rubra, Eurya 


awarmth of 65 degs. by night and 70 degs. to latifolia variegata, Ficus elastica, Isolepis 


75 degs. by day, allowing a further rise of 
10 degs. with the aid of sun-heat before 
admitting air. Close early, and then damp 
down with а free hand. When approaching 
the flowering stage drier conditions are neces- 


. Notso much warmth is needed, or the : 
towers will last but a short time, and the roof | 


nust be well shaded. If there should be an 
nsufficient number of plants to well fill the 
tages, Torenias may be employed to drape 
te edges with, as these associate well with 
Похішіав, А. W. 





THE CARNATION IN WINTER. 


wose the best of winter-flowering plants 
ust always be placed the Carnation. Valu- 
le always as a greenhouse or garden plant 
ıits usual season it is especially so in winter. 
he Tree or perpetual flowering varieties are 
"3 best for this purpose, aaa the flowers, 
‘Ways useful for button-holes, bouquets, or 
sit the house, are during the winter and spring 
able, The treatment of the Tree Car- 





| 


racilis, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum, 
phiopogon spicatum aureo variegatum, Phor- 
mium Colensoi, Phormium Veitchii. 

Parms. — Chamærops excelsa, Cham:erops 
humilis, Corypha australis, Kentia Belmore- 
ana, Kentia Foretecisns; Latania borbonica, 
Phenix rupicola, Rhapis flabelliformis. 

FERNS. — Adiantum cuneatum, Adiantum 
decorum, Adiantum formosum, Adiantum ful- 
vum, Adiantum pubescens, Asplenium bulbi- 


‚ ferum, Asplenium Colensoi, Asplenium dimor- ; 


pham, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davallia bullata, 
avallia canariensis, Davallia Mariesii, Lastrea 
atrata variegata, Lastrea aristata variegata, 
Lastrea erythrosora, Lastrea lepida, Lastrea 
varia, Lomaria discolor bipinnatifida, Lygo- 
dium japonicum, Lygodium palmatum, Lygo- 





i 






lepia hirta cristata, 


dium scandens (three climbing Ferns), Micro- 
Nephrodium molle, 
Nephrodium molle corymbiferum, Nephrolepis 
cordata compacta, Onychium japonicum, 
Osmunda palustris, Polystichum capense, 
Polystichum setosum, Pteris argyrea, Pteris 
eretica, Pteris cretica albo-lineata, Pteris 








if 
li 
s 
‘ion has so often been dealt with in these 
that there is no need to repeat it. One 
we may mention, however, that the 
should always be struck early, so as to 
long a growing season as possible. 


to-day, has, as may be seen by the 
Split the calyx, the colour being pink. 





FOR SHADED GREENHOUSE. 


аз to say what plants would be likely to thrive 
conservatory that gets no sun from the 
om east and west? For the sake of external 
east side of slanting roof is tiled. Provision 
,—L. Н. JOLLY. 


far as we can judge by your communica- 


Р 5 plants of any kind, hence you 
fall entirely upon foliage subjects, 
re isa considerable list likely to 


"pose: Aralia Sieboldi (Fatsia japonica), 
чапа excelsa, Aspidistra lurida, Aspidis- 
tida variegata, Asparagus plumosus 
Mins, Asparagus retrofractus arboreus, Aspa- 

| tenuissimus, Bam- 


Baueriana variegata, 
Cyperus alternifolius 





being all good for the | 


Pas 
he American variety Ethel Croker, which | 
‚ large, well-formed flowers, which | 


the conservatory is too much shaded to | 


| cretica nobilis, 
















Tree Carnation Ethcl Croker. 


Pteris longifolia Mariesii, 
Pteris Regine, Pteris Regin: cristata, Pteris 
serrulata, Pteris serrulata cristata, Pteris 
serrulata gracilis, Pteris serrulata Mayii, Pteris 
tremula, Pteris tremula Smithiana, Wood- 


wardia orientalis, Woodwardia radicans, Sela- | 


ginolla Kraussiana, Selaginella Kraussiana 
aurea, Selaginella Kraussiana variegata. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hyacinths, etc. in роїв, — 1 have recently 
planted some Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and Irises in 
pots, and I was advised to cover them with ashes; but a8 
Thad no ashes, I embedded them in moist sand at the 
bottom of my greenhouse, which gets little sun, and is of 
cool temperature. I would like to know if I am treating 
them correctly, and whether I shall have to moisten them 
occasionally ? 
the sand ?— NovicF. 

[We take it you have the bulbs inside the 

reenhouse, but all bulbs after being potted 
should receive a good watering, and be plunged 
in the open air in ashes, Cocoa-fibre, or sand, 
where they should remain until the pots have 
become well filled with roots, when they may 
be brought into the greenhouse and s‘ood as 
near the glass as possible. Unless the bulbs 
have plenty of roots failure is sure to follow, 
many people laying the blame on the seeds- 
man, while all the time the fault is in the 


How long should they remain below in | 
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after they have been potted.] 


Seedling Begonias.— Perhaps my expe- 
rience of raising seedling Begonias with 
spotted leaves may interest your correspondent 
* Maculatus," whose note on the subject 
appears on page 406. Some time since I bad 
seed of a Begonia sent me from South Africa, 
and being sown at once it readily germinated. 
As, soon, as the young plants produced their 
first few leaves these were seen to be so freely 
and distinctly spotted with white that visions 
of a new Begonia were aroused, but as the 

lants developed this marking gradually 

ecame less pronounced, till, when the flower- 
ing stage was reached, the only sign of it was 
a greyish suffusion on the leaves. My Begcnia 
then proved to be the old and well-known 
white-flowered B. Dregei, which is especially 
interesting, as being one of the parents 
(B. socotrana is the other) of the popular 
variety Gloire de Lorraine.— Х. 

Treatment of Cacti.—! have a number of Cacti 
in a cool greenhouse which have grown very nicely during 
the year, but just now one or two of them are going like 
enclosed. Can you say cause, and give remedy, if апу? I 
have been very careful in the watering, and this is my first 
experience of this trouble, although I 
have grown them for some years.— 
FRANK HARVEY, 

{Without your letter we 
should have said that the Cacti 
had suffered from an excess of 
moisture, but as you speak of 
having been very careful in the 
watering that can scarcely be 
the cause. Have you been 
using stimulants of any kind 
to the roots? If so, the plants 
may be mon from a rather 
strong dose. "The only remedy 
that we can suggest for tho 
trouble is to treat tho plants 
аз favourably as possible during 
the coming winter—that is, 
give them a good light, sunny 
place in the greenhouse, supply 
them with water just sufficient 
to keep the soil very slightly 
moist, but no more, and do 
not allow the thermometer, 
even in the depth of winter, 
to fall below 45 degs. With 
the return of spring an in- 
creased amount of moisture 
will be necessary.] 

Daffodils in boxes, 
pots, etc.—Many people are 
so accustomed to grow Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, etc., that it is 
difficult to induce them to 
think Daffodils are equally 
good for this purpose. Many 
put off the potting of these 
апа other bulbs till late in the 
autumn, then rush them into 
warmth before they are suffi- 
ciently rooted. If these Daf- 
fodils are wanted for early work 
they should be potted early in 
September, and put in a cold place for two 
months, and I am convinced that if all the 
stock were potted or boxed by the close of 
October it would bea gain. Nor do I believe 
they bloom any earlier if kept cool, as some 
think they do. Observe the time each kind 
blooms in the open ground when not lifted. 
Late planting is a great injury; this is seen by 
bulbs rooting quite early in autumn when 
stored in a moist position. I grow a goodly 
number of Daffodils in boxes, which are from 
| 6 inches to 8 inches deep, and narrow, sé that 
when growth is advancing they can be put on 
| shelves close to the glass. In this way a large 
number occupies little space, and can begrown 
in any suitable house. For years I havegrown 
them in pots for room decoration. When they 
have been in a cold-frame till about Christmas 
I place them in a pit on a bed of material that 
gives slight warmth and close to the glass. 
Tere the leafage is short and strong, the 
! blooms standing well above it.— DORSET. 

Verbena Bridesmaid.—To the list of 
Verbenas suitable for pot culture on page 333 
may well be added the variety Bridesmaid, of 
which I have of late seen some beautiful 
examples. It is a good sturdy grower, both 
the trusses and individual flowers being 
These last are of a pleasing shade of bright 
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pink, each segment being broadly margined 
with white, except at the tip, to which the 
ink extends. The ends of the segments are 
roadened out, and each has a conspicuous 


notch. From the clearness of the marking the ' 


general effect is bright and pleasing.—X. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ROMNEYA COULTERI. 
I HAVE often seen it stated that this plant 
wants very warm soil, but I send you a photo- 
graph of а flower from plants wh 
grown on heavy, cold soil. 
much reduced, and the flower is often twice as 
large as that shown. The plant with me grows 
6 feet high. It is not protected in winter, and 
though sheltered is not against a wall. 
one of the finest of all plants when it behaves 
well. I usually plant in April 
and get young seedling plants. 


MAKING A ROCK GAR- 
DEN. 


(REPLv to “С. А. С.”) 

THERE аге many so-called rock 

ardens within the limits of 
the British Isles, but there 
are few indeed that we would 
care to point to as worth copy- 
ing in detail or with much of 
nature concerning them. In 
the best public gardens near 
London we have seen some of 
the most ugly arrangements of 
clinkered Erick or cockleshell 
that it ів possible for the eye 
to rest upon, and not a few 
of these have been termed 
*rockery" or rock garden. 
Now, in the first place, in so 
far as any garden is con- 
cerned, a rock garden will of 
necessity have to be subser- 
vient to the garden proper. 
How it is to be made, or 
how it may be made to ad- 
vantage, will depend not 
only upon the garden which 
contains it, but equally upon 
the position at command. A 
not unimportant factor is 
ways and means. For exam- 
ple, the millionaire may pur- 
chase fancy rock of a given 
character 100 miles away, and 
he has only tosay the word 
and the work will be done. 
The less wealthy have to adopt 
means more suited to them, 
and it frequently happens 
that the rock garden isa make- 
shift affair. But whether it 
be the one or the other, there 
is one item that should ever 
be in the mind of the opera- 
tor, and this is, that the 
first and foremost require- 
ment is that it is intended 
as a place to grow plants in and upon, 
and not what it too frequently turns out to 
be, a plant cemetery. If the rockery you 
contemplate making is of large size, you could 
obtain material assistance by calling in a good 
landscape gardener, and if you were desirous 
of employing stratified rock this would be your 
best course. Wesay thisadvisedly, for thereis 
probably nothing in the making oe 
entirely objectionable as the meaningless dis- 
positfon of stratified rocks. Still, it is а com- 
mon occurrence to see splendid blocks of 
stratified rocks occupying positions more akin 
to a milestone or a sentinel. All this is in 





evidence at Kew to-day, whereas, the same | 


pieces of rock, rightly placed, half buried in 
the hillside bank as it would appear in nature, 


now dipping in an easterly or southerly direc- | 


tion, then more deeply plunged in its mountain 
bed, with the ledge nearest the eye slightly 
tilted upwards, forming, or providing rather, 
that perfect rocky ledge which is so well suited 


to plant growing. If you can follow us in the | 


above placing of a single stone, so far as 


stratified rocks are concerned, you have the | 


very essence of what would constitute a good 
rock garden, and with these first principles 


ich I have | 
The size is very | 


It is | 


rockery so | 


| is to ascertain whether the site will ne 


arden labourer would give you more satis- 
action than the professed landscape gardener. 
You say nothing about the material (stone) at 
your disposal, and if stone is costly, what 
| would you propose to employ? We have not 


have endeavoured, so far as is possible within 
the limits of this reply, to point out the right 


after the milestone principle is not only utterly 
useless to plant growing, it is a waste of good 
material and hideous to look upon. In dealing 
with stratified rock, and where the rock belongs 
to the district in which it is being employed, 
| it is important—it is essential—tirst to ascer- 





| tain the dip or direction of that particular rock | 


as seen in nature. For instance, it would be 
very simple for a non-observant worker to dip 
, all his rock in the opposite direction to nature, 


| 
controlled, it is just possible a willing ' 


taken your question exactly as it is placed, but | 


way and the wrong.  Hoisting stones on end | 





drained. The drains should be laid 2 feg 
deep and 15 feet asunder, either laterally о 
longitudinally, according to the fall of th 
und, and the proximity of the nearest drai 
into which the outfall will discharge itselí 
When an elaborate system of draining | 
unnecessary, and yet something is теуш» 
render the site somewhat drier, the difficult; 
may be got over by putting in what are terms 
rubble dns i7, instead of placing dni: 
ipes at the bottom of the trenches, to part 
fil them with brickbats and stones, placing | 
layer of the finest of the metal on top, an 
covering this with turves or straw. Then fl 
in with soil, and make the latter perfectly fim, 
The next thing to be done is to ascertain, v.) 
the spirit level, how the plot is for being lere 
as it may not be necessary to remove the soil: 
a certain depth at one point, and wheel ity 
another where the ground is low and need 














The Californian White Bush Poppy (Romneya Coulteri), plant growing on a heavy clay soil. 
From a photograph by G. A. Champion, 


and with natural rock exposed in the district | 
near the incongruous side would be painfully 
clear to the first geologist or true landscape 
gardener who saw it. So far as a book can | 
educate, you may obtain some good informa- : 
tion in * Alpine Flowers," published by John 
Murray, London. E. J. 





FORMING А TENNIS LAWN. 


Iwawr to make a tennis lawn by sowing seed. It is a 
rough, weedy piece of ground now. Kindly tell me how 
to du it and when, and also the measurements of a full- 
sized tennis lawn ?— К. С. Lampson. 


[A full-sized tennis court іѕ 78 feet by 36 feet, 
and it is usual to allow an additional 10 feet at | 
either end and 6 feet on either side. This 
brings the total length of the ground required 
to 98 feet, and that of the width to 46 feet. In 
measuring off the piece of ground, which you 
pw to form into the lawn, you cannot do 

tter than make it 100 feet long and 50 feet 
wide, and you will then have an ample margin 
outside the court. "This settled, the next thin 





| over the plot 2 feet deep. If the subsoil is 


draining by digging holes here and there all 





found wet or waterlogged, thon it must be 


certain amount of filling up. At any rate, t 
surface must be made as nearly level as p“ 
sible, and then the whole site should b 
trenched over from end to end, one or іт 
spades in depth—two if the soil is hard an 
impervious to moisture. In this latter сач 
leave the subsoil at the bottom of the trench 
If the soil is poor give the surface a thorow! 
dressing of well.rotted manure, and mix it û 
intimately as is practicable with the soil of tè 
top spit. A poor, hungry soil will never p? 
duce good turf. If the soil of the top spit 5 
heavy and adhesive give it a surface dressing 
of coal ashes, lime rubbish, wood ashes, © 
burnt soil, all or any of which will tend to keer 
the soil more open and allow moisture to p* 
through more freely. If of the oppona nature 
a dressing of heavy loam or marl would great! 
assist in making ib more holding. Remove è! 
weeds from the surface before ошо 
operations, and we advise you to begin th 
work at once, as the soil will then have tè 
whole of the winter in which to settle докт 
and become  pulverised оп the suria% 
Towards the latter end of next March th 
surface must be made perfectly level, a1 
thoroughly consolidated also by treading, гаш: 
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ming, or rolling. A thoroughly level surface 
must be obtained before sowing the seed. 
When this has been done all will be in readi- 
ness for seed sowing. A good time to carry out 
this is a calm day in the early part of April, 
and, if possible, when the surface is more 
inclined to be dry than wet. Rake the surface 
over first to about 1 inch in depth, and then 
scatter the seeds as evenly as sible on the 
soil, using not less than 1 Ib. of seed to every 
square perch or rod, and when finished cover 
the seeds by raking the surface with a wooden 
rake first one way and then the other. Then 
tread the whole plot with the feet, if the soil 
is not too sticky, and finish by rolling first up 
and down the plot and then in the opposite 
direction. Оп very adhesive soils it is ofttimes 
only possible to use a light wooden roller. 
The young Grass should appear in from two to 
three weeks, and should there be any blank 
spaces sow these over again. Mow for the 
. first time with а sharp scythe and afterwards 
В with the machine, but be sure and not set the 
;knives too low down or the lawn will be spoilt. 
ш attention will consist in rolling апа 
Sweeping as frequently as circumstances per- 
mit, but the lawn will not, even under the best 
|}Gonditions, bo suitable for playing upon the 
first, season. | 


Making Box edgings (C. 4. Р.).—Вох 
Tequires to be re-laid Site foy years, and it is 
| best done in this way: Lift all the Box from 
5014 position, fork the ground to rid it of 
ftrong weeds, then dig it a foot deep and much 
| he same in width, keeping the top level. Now 
in a line throughout the length of the 
edging so that the string will rest midway of 
the newly-dug portion, then take the spade 
fand beat the soil down quite firmly and in such 
| way that the line rests equally on the beaten 
гасе throughout. When well firmed down 
‘trench 5 inches deep must be cut with a 
| arp spade on the outer or path side. Now 
lect your Box and trim it ready for use, cut- 

| ing away big, rough root pieces at the base 
With the 


























| М excessive growth at the top. 
tench formed as above your Box when trimmed 
оша be of an uniform length of 7 inches, all 
“With root fibres attached. The Box is now 
Wady for the trench, in which it should be 
placed evenly and thinly, with the right 
nd drawing some soil to it to keep it in posi- 
ion. When the full line is laid fill up to the 
‘oper level with soil and firmly tread it in 
position, The Box when laid should closely 
press the bank of the trench and appear about 
«d inches above the beaten down soil. The lay- 

hy of Box was better understood formerly, 
[ hd it requires some little practice and know- 
\ оше quite a good ог respectable job 
‘of i 


VEGETABLES. 


PLANTING RHUBARB. 
(REPLY TO  OMEGA,”) 
Tits succeeds best when quite free from the 
shade of trees, but the trees prove beneficial 
when they are situated at some little distance 
ftom the plot and are either on the north or 
cast side or both. The shelter they then afford 
J acting as a wind-break will make several 
days difference in the time the produce comes 
‘nto use in the spring. You should meet with 
а fair measure of success—although the roots 
will be near to the Cherry-tree you mention— 
provided you well prepare the ground before- 
land. Rhubarb usually occupies the same 
site for several years, and as a deep, rich soil 
1S essential if really good produce is desired, it 
follows that pains must be taken to render the 
staple suitable. To this end it is usual to double 
dig the plot—i.e., two spits deep— working 
in a liberal quantity of thoroughly rotted 
manure at the same time. Should the manure 
not be very rich, some bone-meal may be 
added to it with beneficial results. You may 
leave the bottom spit in a somewhat rougher 
condition than the top one, but, at the same 
time, see that the soil is well chopped to pieces. 
It would be as well to allow the soil to lie for 
three or four weeks after digging is completed 
lor it to settle, and at the expiration of that 
Period level the surface, taking soil from where 
the soil is highest to fill up any inequalities, 


etc., and then dig the top over with a fork to | away spider. 


a depth of 8 inches or 9 inches, breaking up 
the particles of soil as finely as possible. It 
will then be ready for planting, which, we may 
add, may be done either in autumn or spring. 
If you put the work in hand at once, you could 
then plant by the end of October or first week 
in November. The distances for planting 
would be 4 feet apart each way for Hawke's 
Champagne, and 3 feet, each way for St. Mar- 
tin's; In planting, put the roots down deep 
enough for the crowns or buds to be just under 
the surface, and make them firm by treading 
the soil round about the roots. When all are 
planted, lightly prick up the surface with a 
ork to give it a neat and finished appearance. 
Unless the roots you contemplate planting are 
strong, having from two to four crowns or buds, 
you must not expect to pull Rhubarb the first 
season, as it will require a whole year in which 
to become established. You may saw off the 
branches from the Cherry-trees any time now, 
afterwards paring the wounds quite smooth, 
and painting them with green or lead colour. 


WINTER CUCUMBERS, 


For winter Cucumbers a pit is preferable to an 
ordinary elevated structure, as being not only 
a heat economiser, but also a moisture retainer, 
escaping in a great degree draughts and un- 
favourable climatic influences generally. The 
roof should consist of fairly large squares of 
glass, so as to admit all the light possible to 
the plants during the dull, dark days through 
which they have to pass. Then as to heating, 
the penny - wise-and- pound - foolish policy 
opted by so many, of furnishing the house 
with only as many pipes as are required, and 
which, perhaps, might answer very well if the 
house were started in March, is disastrous for 
mid-winter forcing, the great heat at which 
the pipes have to be kept on extra cold nights 
depriving the house of every bit of moisture 
and encouraging thrips and red-spider, to say 
nothing of the wholesale and extravagant 
waste of fuel which such an arrangement 
necessitates. Leaves for placing next the slabs 
covering the pipes in the bed are better than 
squares of turf which some employ, a depth of 
9 inches or a foot answering well. ves 
retain the moisture well, and the lower roots 
which enter them are not so liable to injury 
during times of extra sharp firing should an 
insufficiency of water by chance be given. The 
mixing of the compost also requires more care 
at this season, a rough, porous one being 
necessary, so as to allow of a free escape of 
superfluous water and prevent a compressed 
condition, which is more liable to occur in 
winter than in summer, when owing to а more 
vigorous growth roots are produced in far 
greater abundance. А good fibrous loam cut 
Into pieces the size of hen's eggs, pieces of 
sandstone, charcoal or old mortar rubble in the 
proportion of three parts of the former to one 
of the latter, adding no animal manure, is the 
nest. The practice of planting—that is, with 
the base or collar of the plant higher than the 
ordinary level of the bed—is likewise com- 
mendable, as if occasional top-dressings are 
given later on and watering is not very care- 
ully carried out basal rot or canker is very 
liable to occur. 

Where there is convenience it is well to have 
two lots of plants, one for yielding fruit say 
during December and January, and the other 
sowing say three weeks later for continuing 
the supply through February and early part of 
March, or until the spring-sown lot comes into 
bearing. Let the plants come on very gradu- 
ally, ignoring the idea entertained by some that 
a night heat of 70 degs. during winter is 
imperative if success is to be achieved ; 65 degs. 
on very mild nights, when the pipes have not to 
be heated beyond lukewarmness, and 60 degs. 
when by reason of frost more pressure is neces- 
sary, are ample. A higher standard than this as a 
rule will soon bring a colony of insects. To water 
with accuracy during winter, the soil of the bed 
should be examined, and when necessary 
moisten thoroughly from summit to base, and 
not in driblets. Air cautiously, but do not 
scruple to admit a chink on пару days even in 
midwinter, as its effects on a debilitated growth 
are wonderful. Syringe only on fine days, and 
then at 1 p.m. to let the foliage dry before 
night ; a little clarified sulphur water applied 


once a fortnight will greatly aid in keeping 


The great thing, where there is 
only one winter batch, is to grow the plants 
ently through December and January, taking 
rom them only just as many fruits as are 
required for use, then with brighter days and 
increased sun-heat an improvement will soon 
be visible. I have sometimes during Febru 
layered the lower stems of Cucumbers whic 
had done duty through the two precedin 
months into the soil and secured them wit 
small wooden pegs, when a colony of new roots 
emanated from the joints, and the plants took 
a new lense of life. Roof blinds for night 
covering should always be used—in fact, are 
almost indispensable. N. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato Triumph. -This I have grown a 
few good rows of this season, and with most 
satistactory results. The tubers are round and 
rather flattened, or pebble-shaped, skin white 
and rough, but as regards its cooking qualities 
Iam unable to speak, not having as yet put 
this matter to the test. It is a very heavy 
cropper, and, should it cook well, will prove an 
exellent Potato for winter use. I have grown 
this quite out in the open on a heavy loam 
piece of ground, and, considering the small 
amount of manure that was dug in, it is 
surprising the yield has been so heavy.—A. W. 


Hicks’ Hardy White Lettuce.—After 
an experience extending over a good few years, 
I still find this the best white Cos Lettuce to 
grow to stand over the winter. It is equally 
as hardy as the Bath Brown Cos and has the 
advantage of being a better colour, and, like 
the latter, it invariably withstands the vicissi- 
tudes of our English winters with impunity. 
I grow a large batch for late autumn as well as 
winter use, and prick out a good number of 
the young plants resulting from the last sow- 
ing at the foot of a south wall or any other 
warm position available. These turn in early 
the next season, and are very acceptable just 
at a time when Lettuces are much appreciated. 
The plants remaining after planting is finished 
are left to winter in the seed drills, and these 
prove valuable for planting out, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, the following spring, to 
form a succession to those planted the previous 
autumn.--G. P. 

Winter salading.—Would you kindly give me 
some advice in GARDENING about salading —how to main- 
tain a regular supply during the winter months for about 
three seasons, when to sow, how often, and what best to 
sow?—E. O 

[You labour under the disadvantage with 
respect to getting a supply of green salads 
during the winter by living in a cold part of 
the kingdom. Even south of London it is not 
easy, or, indeed, possible, to have Lettuces all 
the winter, except in warm frames or houses, 
and even then with difficulty. No doubt you 
can use а warm-house and frame to store plants 
in during the winter: but if you could afford 
any space for the purpose, and would obtain a 
dozen boxes that are about 18 inches long by 
12 inches wide and 3 inches deep, would fill a 
couple of these with soil, sow in them seed, in 
one Paris White Cos and in the other Model 
or Stanstead Park Cabbage Lettuce, sowing 
a fresh pair in the same way every fortnight, 
and could stand the boxes in warmth so as to 
promote quick, tender growth, you could cut 
clean off the seedling plants as needed, and 
find this to be most excellent ges s Each 
time the boxes are used fresh soil should be 
put into them. You might also, in the same 
way with boxes, easily keep up a supply of 
Mustard and Cress, which could be kept 
covered up with paper until good growth was 
made. Then, if you could sow seed of both 
Cos and Cabbage Lettuces in July, and put 
out plants into a frame 6 inches apart early 
in September, you should have р Lettuces 
up to Christmas. Also make a sowing at the 
end of June and again a couple of weeks later 
of Broad-leaved and Curled Endives. Plant 
these out on to a sloping border when large 
enough in rows 12 inches apart, and then 
in November they may be lifted and be put 
thickly, with plenty of soil, into а dark frame or 
cellar or shed, and in time, the light being 
absolutely excluded, the hearts become 
blanched, and furnish very white tender salad- 
ing. For summer salads sow seeds every 
fortnight of Radishes, Lettuces, and Mustard 
and Cress. ] 








GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Make the most of every 
bit of wall surface so that it may contribute 
something to the general effect. There are 
many ways of decorating the back wall of a 
conservatory. Аз a rule, the conservatory in 
many gardens is a product of the architect's 
mind, and though well ا‎ adapted for the 
display of large Palms, Tree - Ferns, and 
climbers, is not just the kind of house the 
gardener would erect for growing flowerin 
plants, the Camellia, perhaps, excepted, whic 
invariably does well planted out in beds under 
the shade of the climbers, in the rather sub- 
dued light of one of these lofty houses. Camel- 
lias are splendid wall plants. I have seen the 
back wall of a conservatory very bright 
through the greater part of the year covered 
completely with Geranium Raspail Improved, 
but this might be too monotonous for some 
people. It had some advantages—there were 
always scarlet Geraniums for cutting, and 
there were thousands of cuttings which could 
be used to raise a large stock of plants for bed- 
ding out in summer. I have also used 
Fuchsias, Roses, Acacias, Heliotropes, and 
various other plants, fowonng and others, more 
or less effectually, but the desire for change 
seems innate in the human mind, and by the 
time we have worked one set of plants for all 
they are worth we want a change . At one 
time Fern-covered walls were all the rage, and 
a back wall, against which were hung baskets 
of graceful Ferns, was attractive enough to 
photograph. We once had a wall enclosed in 
wire netting to support Moss and earth in 
which Ferns and other graceful or coloured- 
leaved plants were growing, but wo went back 
to flowering plants again after a time. Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums are charming wall or pillar 
plants, and Mme. Crousse will flower pretty 
well all winter in a light, warm house. One of 
the brightest things when planted out in a 
conservatory is Cytisus racemosus, and it is 
seldom without flowers. Night temperature 
now about 50 degs. Keep down fires. 

Stove.— Asparagus for cutting is now, in 
most places, indispensable. "The most useful 
for this purpose are A. plumosus, including the 
dwarf variety A. p. nanus, A. Sprengeri, and 
A. tenuissimus. The last is light and graceful, 
useful for mixing with flowers. A. Sprengeri 
grows very freely, throwing out long sprays 
which make it very suitable for basket work. 
A. plumosus has long flat, Fern-like sprays 
suitable for table decoration or*any purpose for 
which Fern fronds can be used. A are easily 
grown in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and are easily propagated by division or seeds. 
Amongst the useful winter-flowering plants 
may bo mentioned Manettia bicolor, a slender 
twining plant with red and yellow tube-shaped 
flowers which are freely produced. It is pretty 
in a basket, where the slender shoots can trail 
down. Thyrsacanthus rutilans, very distinct 
in character, with long thread-like flower-stems, 
on which are freely hung scarlet tube-shaped 
flowers, is easily propagated from cuttings of 
the young shoots. елер llum miniatum 
is a very useful winter and early spring- 
flowering plant of striking appearance belong- 
ing to the Amaryllis family, only with this 
ditference, that it isevergreen. A rest, by cool 
treatment in summer, aids the formation of the 
flower.spikes. It is easily raised from seeds, 
and of late years many hybrid forms have been 
raised, and there is still work for the hybridist 
to do to obtain more variety in colour. Centra- 
denia rosea makes a very pretty little table 
plant in a 5-inch pot, and is easily raised from 
cuttings. Everybody grows winter- flowering 
Begonias, the most useful being undoubtedly 
Gloire de Lorraine. But some of the older 
varieties are still worth growing. B fuchsioides 
is charming planted out in a light position in a 


warm greenhouse Night temperature 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. Ventilate at 75 degs., and close 
early. 


Cucumber-house.—I like a fair amount 
of good loam in the compost for winter 
Cucumbers. They make less growth, but it is 
stronger and more fertile. In light soil the 
plants make a lot of soft spray, which requires 
a good deal of stopping and regulating. Fre- 
quent light top-dressings of old turfy soil, free 
trom wireworms and eel worms, are always 
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helpful, and, of course, where a constant supply 
is required, only the best shaped fruits will be 
left, all the deformed fruit being removed 
when small. Where the bottom-heat pipes are 
laid in rubble in a cement tank, liquid-manure 
can be poured down pipes placed at intervals, 
во as to permeate the rubble without passing 
through the bed, to moisten the lower roots. 
Cucumbers do not require much ventilation in 
winter beyond what passes through the laps 
of the glass, and enough atmospheric moisture 
may be had by damping floors, especially if the 
waterisimpure. Night temperature 65 degs, 
Cucumbers will bear more heat, but it is hardly 
necessary if the plants are to live long and do 
good work. 

Cold-frames.— А11 tender plants have now 
been moved to houses where frost can be kept 
out, as tho frames are now required for 
Lettuces, Endives, Cauliflowers, Violets, Car- 
nations, and various other purposes, such as 
propagation of hardy plants and shrubs, and 
very soon frames will be required for hotbeds. 
If Asparagus is to be forced early, no one has 
too many portable frames, as they can be used 
for ғо many purposes. Stir the soil among 
Violets coming into bloom, and give all the air 
рона except when it rains, and then the 
ights can be propped up at the back. 


Mushroom - house. — Fill all the bed 
spaces as fast as the right kind of manure can 
be had. There are so many Apples this season 
early Rhubarb may be lees in demand, but 
Seakale will be wanted as soon as it can be 
obtained, so that space should be reserved for a 
bed of Seakale. Chicory also may be required. 
Where the bouse is thoroughly cleared out and 
whitewashed before making up beds there is 
not much trouble with woodlice or other 
insects. 


Window gardening. — Cleanliness 
among plants, either in rooms or elsewhere, is 
most important. Noone who loves flowers will 
use dirty pots or permit the plants to remain 
in dirty ts. Every plant which has 
been outside during summer should have a 
good clean up before going back indoors, and, 
if necessary, a little fresh good soil given to 
freshen up the surface. 

Outdoor garden.—The autumn is the 
best planting season for many things, but 
specially the early-flowering things, including 
bulbs, Violas and Pansies, Daisies, Canterbury 
Bells, Wallflowers, and all the usual hardy 
spring flowers. The beds and borders should 
be in good condition to receive them, as no one 
who loves these flowers will plant in hard land 
that has not been well cultivated. I would 
rather wait till spring than plant where the 
proper attention had not been given. If we 
wish the plants to grow and flower well the soil 
must be broken up deeply and manured, and 
the manure well blended with the soil. Beds 
of bulbs require carpeting plants to make them 
look at their best. The double form of Alys- 
sum looks well as a groundwork to bright- 
coloured Tulips or Hyacinths. Red Daisies 
are effective beneath white or yellow-flowered 
bulbs. The white and mauve Viola cornuta 
are not thought of much now, but we have had 
them very effective among bulbs in spring. 
Dwarf bushy plants of Golden Privet are pretty 
over a groundwork of blue Scillas; in fact, 
there is no end to the changes which might be 
made in winter and spring bedding. Golden 
Thyme is rather a pretty groundwork or hardy 
edging plant, and we have a very pretty silver 
Thyme which is even more effective. 


Fruit garden.—If not already done, all 
manure which has been used as a mulch over 
the roots of Peaches and other stone fruits 
should be removed to let in the sunshine to 
complete the ripening of the wood. Late 
Peaches are very useful, but should have a 
good aspect to insure flavour and colour. 
Walburton Admirable is a fine handsome Peach 
of good flavour, but must have a well-drained 
position. Sea Eagle and Princess of Wales are 
also good under similar conditions. We have 
found these late Peaches very useful during 
shooting parties in the country. There is 
always some work to do where there are man 
wall trees if the walls are to be kept well 
furnished. The roots of very luxuriant trees 
may require lifting, or an old tree may have to 
be removed and the site prepared for a suc- 
cessor. In gardens where there is a good deal 
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of wall space young trees will be in training 
for the purpose of filling up when a worn-out 
tree is removed. Sometimes a Peach or 
Nectarine-tree under glass may wear out and 
require removal, and if there is a good-sized 
tree on the wall that can be moved there will 
be no loss of crop if removed early in autumn, 
Surplus wood may be removed from Peaches 
now with advantage. Keep all runners cut 
back on Strawberries in pots. Those intended 
for late forcing should be plunged in ashes, to 
be covered later with old lights. 
Vegetable garden. — If weeds are numer. 
ous, the best treatment now is to fork or dig 
them in where possible, and convert them into 
manure at once. The earthing up of late 
Celery should have immediate attention when 
grown in beds for late use. Ashes form an 
excellent blanching material, as they prevent 
the ingress of slugs and snails, and keep down 
damp. What is termed growing out or super- 
tubering is common among late Potatoes this 
season, and may delay the lifting of the crop 
Later Potatoes retain their flavour better in 
pits covered with straw and earth; but the 
clamps should not be large, as all roots placed 
in bulk will ferment, though small burdles of 
straw, placed in the centre of the heap, with 
an outlet for a time to the open air, will pre 
vent this. 
and Endives, and a frame should be reserved 
for young Cauliflower plants, and if there are 
deep pits, or any place where temporary cover- 
ings can be used, reserve them for Cauliflowers 
turning in, as a shelter from frost. Dry tree 
leaves can be placed among Lettuces ani 
Endives aíter they are tied up, if left outside, 
before frost comes. There is no better pro 
tection. There will still be some Peas, if the 
right kinds have been grown, and their 
wants attended to. The first frost will cut 
Marrows and French Beans. But if mats ot 
canvas are available a light frost may Бе kept 
off. E. Новрат. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 17th.—We are busy getting tender 
plants under glass. Every pot is washed before 
taking it indoors and the surface cleared from 
Moss. Imported Azaleas are coming to hand 
in good condition and the plants are larger for 
the money than in somo previous years. They 
should be placed in cool-house after potting, 
the foliage damped occasionally, and the roots 
kept reasonably moist. 

October 18th.—Lifting and relaying turi. 


Several years ago some beds were turfed over, 


and though the soil was well rammed there has 


been a settlement which has involved lifting | 


and raising. Then there are always repairs to 
tennis-lawns, and turf wears out under. trees, 
and in some instances we have substituted Ivy 
for turf, which will, I think, be an improve: 
ment. 

October 19th.—Shifted on young Ferns of 
various kinds. Fern spores sown a few weeks 
ago in boxes and covered with glass in a shady 
house are now advancing. Watching the young 


rowth is very interesting. When the days 


engthen the little plants will be ready for 
ricking off in little tufts into other boxes, and 
ater on will be transferred to small pots. 

Sowed Mustard and Cress under glass. 

October 20th. —Cutdown the tops of Asparagus 
from a bed we intend forcing early. Made up 
several Mushroom.-beds. The autumn beds 
generally do well. Planted out more Cabbage 
plants. Prepared a deep pit before frost соте 
for Cauliflowers turning in. 

October 21st,—Lifted remainder of lste 
Potatoes. Some have grown out, and this has 
delayed the lifting somewhat. They are stared 
in pits, as we think they keep better that way. 
We are gathering fruit—Apples and Pears- 
whenever the weather is suitable, There 5 
still some Celery to be earthed-up shortly. 
The plants have been gone over and suckers 
trimmed off ready for earthing. 

October 22nd,—Finished mowing lawns, and 
cleaned and put away machines. Shall nov 
use the roller and the broom. А weak put 
of the lawn will be top-dressed with 416. per 
rod of basic-slag. We have used this in 
various ways with good effect. Weeds are 
giving trouble and must be dealt with t 
prevent seeding. 


Fill spare frames with Lettuce: — 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Books ordered through agent. — About 
tighteen months ago I ordered through an agent a book 
cn gardening from a firm of publishers. 1 have never 
received the books, which are said to have been delivered 
by a carrier. 1 have received several letters from the firm 
demanding payment, which I have refused. I am now 
ıhreatened with county court proceedings. Сап I be 
compelled to pay for the goods, not having received 
them? Further, I ordered the books on condition that 
they would not be delivered until three months after. 
Afew days later I wrote to the firm cancelling the 
order. Am I permitted to cancel the order having cnce 
given it? - S. B. 

.[Unless you agreed or directed that the 
books should be forwarded by the carrier you 
cannot be compelled to pay for them if they 
werenever delivered to you and if delivery was 
never tendered. But you must defend any 
proceedings commenced against you in the 
county court, or judgment in default will be 
given against you. Having once given the 
order you are not at liberty to cancel it.— 
К. С. Т.] 

A market gardener's position.—! have just 
taken about 4 ап acre of garden ground, and intend 
cultivating the same as a market garden. I had an 
interview with my landlady, and a verbal arrangement 
жав arrived at, as follows: I take the land for a market 
garden at 303. per annum, as and from October next. 
| pay the rent every six months—that is, 158, in March, 
and again in October 1 have cleaned the land (it had 
not been cultivated this season and was a mass of weeds), 
and I intend planting about 300 Currant trees thereon. 
Гат a stranger in the locality, and, while talking to an 
old resident, he said it was no use planting trees, as 
the owner (my landlady) would never let the ground to 
anyone for more than a year. [ want to know, if I 
plant trees and otherwise improve tke land, if she gives 
me notice upon my paying the rent next March, if 1 can 
claim compensation, as 1 intend taking a house and re- 
moving to the locality shortly, with the intention of 
settling there ?—Anxiovs. 

{You could not claim any compensation for 
the planting of the trees, nor could you remove 
them. It has often been pointed out in these 
columns that unless it is agreed in writing that 
a holding shall be let or treated as a market 
garden the tenancy does not come within the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, and the 
tenant cannot, on quitting, claim compensation 
under that Act. ut if the holding is culti- 
vated and managed as a market garden a year's 
notice, expiring with a year of tenancy, will be 
necessary to determine the tenancy, and so a 
notice given next March to quit in October, 
195, will be bad. But you may, of course, 
receive notice to quit in October, 1906. If this 
land is let to you for one re only, and not 
from year to year, you may be obliged to quit 
in October, 1905, without any notice being 
necessary, —K. C. T. | 

Liability for debt ( D. B.).—You area 
professional gardener stipioying a number of 
men, and you, with a number of your men, 
were working in a gentleman’s garden when he 
asked you to repair his hothouse. You agreed 
to do this if he would supply the necessary 
materials, and he sent one of your men to pro- 
cure such materials from a particular trades- 
man, There were two tradesmen of that name 
in the locality, and your man inadvertently 
went to the wrong one, and the gentleman for 
whom the goods were obtained refused to pay 
for them on that account. The tradesman in 
question served you with a county court sum- 
mons, and your employer then offered tə pay 
you the amount of the account, but you 
declined to settle unless he paid you the plaint 
fees, This he declined, saying he had intended 
you should pay the tradesman's bill and charge 
Ше amount in your account. You were not 
liable to find “the money to pay for the 
materials unless you agreed in the first instance 
30 to do, and I think the amount could no’ 

ате been recovered from you. My advice is 
that you accept the sum offered by the gentle- 
man in question, but accept it аз a payment 

On account only. Then pay into court the sum 
demanded of you, and the court fees, which are 

but small, and then charge them in your 
account to ps employer. If he refuses pay- 
ment you should sue him in the county court 

Mithont the slightest delay. I do not suppose 

i Will wait to be sued—it would be rather 
aging to his position if this matter were 

ought out in open court. You say that he 

sent your man to obtain the materials, and it 
жаз his business to take the necessary steps to 
pede that your man distinctly understood 
tom whom those materials were to be obtained, 
and here your man was your employer’s agent, 
and not your agent.—K, C. T.] 





BIRDS. 


Bird query.—Will the correspondent who inquircd 
about Love Birds kindly repeat the query Y 

Canary (H. G. Cocks).—You did well in 
giving this bird chloroform to put it out of its 
suffering. The liver was in a very diseased 
condition, and quite incapable of discharging 
its natural functions in thesystem. The bread 
and milk with red pepper on it is quite likely 
to have caused the trouble. It is not safe to 
feed Canaries on “mixed Canary seed," if by 
that is meant the mixed seeds as sold in 
packets, as many of these mixtures contain а 
larger or smaller proportion of that most 
deleterious of seeds—Inga. Birds fed upon 
mixed seeds are apt to consume an undue pro. 
portion of Hemp, Maw, Millet, etc., and to 
neglect the more wholesome Canary and Rape. 
Sweet cake, sugar, and other luxuries of the 
kind often bring about liver trouble. These 
birds should have plain Canary-seed as a staple 
diet, with a little German Rape added every 
other day. When green food is not given, a 
piece of Apple may be placed between the 
wires of the cage for the bird to nibble at. 
Young Canaries often suffer from liver disease 
through being allowed to continue to partake 
of egg-food after they are able to live on seed, 
and it is for this reason that the egg diet is 
irr cile at the earliest possible moment. 
—8. 8. С. 








BEES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


A STRONG colony of bees will do far more work 
in a given time than two or three weak hives. 
Itis, therefore, much to be recommended that 
all weak colonies be united to their stronger 
neighbours, so that there shall be none left to 
wiater without a good chance of coming 
through safely and doing well next season. A 
large cluster of hees is able to maintain the 
necessary degree of warmth in cold weather 
better than when divided, while the consump 
tion of food is less. Bees in frame-hives can be 
united with very little trouble if the hives be 
gradually brought together by moving them 
about 3 feet every day, excepting on those days 
when, through stress of weather, the bees are 
not able to leave the hive. The hives having 
had a little smoke injected through the 
entrance and the quilt removed, the frames of 
the selected hive are lifted out one by one with 
the adhering bees, and placed in order in the 
other hive. Should there be more combs than 
the one hive can receive, the brood combs are 
placed in the centre and the hive filled up with 
those containing sealed honey. After another 
smoking the quilt and roof are replaced, when 
the bees, being of the same scent, peaceably 
unite. Аз soon as the income of honey ceases 
the queen discontinues laying, but brood- 


rearing miy be encouraged after this by 
Гео, w отору the population is in- 
creased till the latest period in the season 


consistent with safety, which is about the first 
week in October. After that time all stocks 
possessing less than 20 lb. weight of stores 
should be fed till that weight is made up. The 
syrup should be composed of sugar and water 
in the proportion of 10 1b. of sugar to 5 pints 
of water. In a general way each hive should 
contain 2 square feet of sealed honeycomb as 
well as that which is uncapped, although it is 
liable to cause dampness in the hive and pro- 
mote dysentery among the bees. Another 
cause of dysentery is inpune arising from 
lack of ample protection from the weather. In 
the case of roofs of frame-hives, where not 
absolutely weather-proof, tarred brown paper 
makes an excellent overall. 

The worst disease which bees suffer from 
is foul brood, which spreads rapidly, so that in 
one season a whole neighbourhood may become 
infested with it. A colony attacked hy this 
disease dwindles and dies out from inability to 
rear brood. The cappings of the cells con- 
taining healthy brood are slightly raised, while 
the lids of those containing foul brood are 
somewhat concave. The latter appear singly 
on the brood combs and are of a dark colour. 
Hives containing old combs appear to be more 
subject to this disease than those containing 
new, clean combs. It is well, therefore, to 
occasionally examine hives of old combs. A 
piece of camphor about the size of a Walnut, 


wrapped in some thin material and placed on 
the floor-board of the hive, is most. «flicacious 
in warding off disease. The camphor evapo- 
rates slowly and can be renewed as it 
disappears. 

In removing sections as well as in examining 
hives, car bolic is now very frequently used in 
place of smoke to subdue the bees, and is 
found to answer the purpose better. It can 
always be depended upon, whereas the fuel in 
the smoker is liable to cease to burn and give 
forth smoke at any moment, allowing the bees 
to become masters of the situation. Two 
ounces of ordinary carbolic-acid should be 
mixed in a quart of warm water, and in this 
should be steeped a piece of calico, large 
enough to cover the tops of frames or section 
rack, The calico having been wrung out as 
dry as possible, is placed over the sections to 
be taken, causing the bees to beat a hasty 
retreat below, and leaving the operator in safe 
possession of their stores. In examining a hive 
а large feather may be dipped in the carbolic 
solution and passed over the tops of the frames 
as the coverings are removed, and when a frame 
of comb is taken from the hive in searching for 
the queen, brood, or eggs, the feather passed 
near the cluster of bees will cause them to 
move away quickly, and leave a portion of the 
comb free for inspection. In the case of an 
attack of robber-bees, the carbolic cloth laid 
upon the alightinf-board will put a stop to all 
warfare. S i 


CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRDENING free of charge if 'ollow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper.. When тоте than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 


queries post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several corr single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varietics at a time, and these only 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose Dorothy Perkins (William Bower) —The 
Rose уоп send is Dorothy Perkins. The blossoms are of a 
much deeper colour in early autumn. There is no doubt 
but what it is rightly classed with the R. Wichuriana 
group, being a cross between the type and the H.P. Rose 

me. Gabriel Luizet. 

Stocks (Stock Grower).—You may, by stripping the 
cuttings from the parent plant with a heel attached, 
root some of them in rather dry sind, but the propor- 
tion of successes may be greatly reduced if vou make the 
cuttings in the ordinary way with a knife. This latter and 
damp are the things you have most to contend against. 


Rich velvety crimson Rose (Anxious, Thorney- 
wood).—From your description, we think the variety you 
require is Abel Carriére. In any case, itis a fine dark 
variety and worth growing. Other good kinds, very dark, 
are: Jean Liabaud, Grand Mogul, Louis Van Hcutte, 
Charles Lefebvre, Eugene Furst, all of which are good and 
worth growing. 

Carnations and ants (C. A. P.).—If you can find 
their nests or runs you may rid yourself of many of them 
by pouring boiling water upon them, or by eprinkling 
carbolic acid about their haunts they will go elsewhere. 
The acid, if it can be safely placed, may be put in saucers 
around the bed. The ants object to the strong smell. 
Gas-tar will serve the same purpose. 


Pentstemons (Anon). — We think your best plan 
will be to apply to some florist who makes these plants 
a speciality, and request him to supply you with those 
you require. Or he would mark his catalogue for 
you. These are florist flowers, and the large-flowered 
improvements of 1901 may, in the opinion of the florist, be 
surpassed in 1905, hence our suggestion. 


Tea Roses for greenhouse culture (Andrew 
Wallace).— You will find it best to grow some Hybrid Teas 
as well as Teas in your proposed greenhouse. As you 
desire a list of varieties to grow, we cannot do better than 
recommend those named in our issue of August 6, p. 291. 
We cannot improve upon those liste, and if you grow the 
lot you will have a very beautiful selection. You will find 
Black Hamburgh the most useful Grape you can grow. 


Water plants (Amateur Grower).—You could not 
do better than grow the blue- flowered Nymphiea stellata. 
Neither this пог any other Nymphea would, however, 
flower in early spring under the conditions named. You 
may obtain flowers in June. The depth of your water is 
excessive for the above kind, which is one of the most 
freely-flowered Water Lilies we know, We fear the 
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number of flowers you would obtain in the tank named 
The tank in 
question, if you do not mind the Lilies being crowded in 
the water, should accommodate eight good plants at the 
Later on you could grow the surplus 


would not afford a continuous supply. 


start at any rate. L: 
in deep tubs or the like. 


Bracken (A. Н. Rydon).—This can seldom be trans- 
planted with success from a heath or plantation, owing to 
its deep-rooting character, and it does not always take 
freely to clay soils, particularly those of a lias clay or 
If you will forward u3 
your address, we can put you in communication witha 

ssible source of supply, though the quantity available 


where the blue lias is the subsoil. 


is not great. 


Planting Lily of the Valley (S. M. C.).—The 
Lily of the Valley may be planted in October in а bed of 
rich soil as deep as is possible, and in a moist, or even 
Failing this, а quite shady place is the next 
best. Crowns or clumps may be planted, and MEM 

e 
crowns should be firmly planted in lines, and be covered 


wet spot. 
known as the Berlin form is one of the most useful. 


fully an inch in depth by the soil. Each autumn, when 


the foliage has ripened off, a mulch of decayed manure 


should be given. 


Gypsophila (Mrs. Sands).—The best of the Gypso- 


philas is G. paniculata, a perennial variety easily raised 


from seed, Seeing you wish to have plants to flower next 


year, your best plan will be to purchase some from a hardy 
plant nurgeryman, and plant as soon as gon сап, as it is 
too late to sow seed to raise plants to bloom next year. 
You may, however, sow the annual form, G. elegans, in 
the spring, and you will in the summer get graceful, 
feathery sprays of bloom to mix with cut flowers. 


Additions to various classes of Roses 
(R. A. W.).—To supplement your list of Roses we would 
recommend —7'eas : Hon. E. Gifford, Mme. Hoste, Mme. 
Antoine Mari, Mme. Jean Dupuy, Mme. Vermorel, Lady 
Roberts, Boadicea, Dr. Grill, G. Nabonnand, Syiph, The 
Bride, and Comtesse Festetics Hamilton. Hybrid Teas : 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Ravary, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Pharisaer, Mme. Eimee Metz, and Mme. E. Boullet. 
Hybrid Perpetuals: Frau Karl Druschki, Commandant 
Felix Faure, Pride of Waltham, Clio, Mrs. F. W. Sandford, 
and Prince Arthur. 


Half-standard Roses for sunny lawn (Mrs. 
G. Grifiths).—You could procure the varieties Prince 
Camille de Rohan and Mlle. Marie Finger from any Rose 
nursery.: The following fifteen varieties would be a good 
selection for your small beds, each kind making a nice 
head and blooming freely : Caroline Testont, Victor Hugo, 
Ulrich Brunner, Viscountess Folkestone, La France, 
Marie Van Houtte, Dr. Andry, England's Glory, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Frau Karl Druschki, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. 
Victor Verdier, W. A. Richardson, Mrs. John Laing, 
Laurette Messimy, 

Standard and climbing Roses for a begin- 
ner (King's Heath).—You would find the following first- 
rate kinds to commence with :—As standards : Мга. John 
Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout, Dr. Andry. And 
for climbing : Gloire de Dijon for the north side and Réve 
d'Or for the south. The standards would cost you about 
9з, each, and the climbers about 1s. each. If you should 
want two or three more standards, plant Frau Karl 
Druschki and Gruss an Teplitz. The best time to plant is 
from the end of October to the end of November. 


Liliums for forcing (Amateur).—You give us no 
idea what Lilies you refer to, and we only conclude you 
are growing the long-flowered trumpet kind, L. Harrisi. 
If so, these should be well rooted before they are given 
artificial heat. This may be in November or December, 
according to progress. When well rooted, and some 
6 inches of growth ia in sight, the plants may be grown in 
а temperature of 55 degs. The above Lily is most sus- 
ceptible to green-fly from an early date, and when seen 
fumigation must be resorted to at once. Abundance of 
water is necessary, and weak liquid-manure as the buds 
appear. Lilies are best grown in pots, as they flower at 
irregular periods. 

Wireworms in beds (B. P. B.).—Seeing that 
the beds are now vacant, you may sow the soot liberally, 
and fork it in ; or you may employ the waste in the same 
way. Another way would be to remove the soil toa depth 
of 18 inches from each of the beds, and at this depth sow 
the 800t or waste, and cover over with 6 inches of soil ; 
then sprinkle more soot, and so forth, By treating the 
beds in layers, you may the more readily exterminate the 
pest. Another very effectual way is to cover each bed 
with gas-lime, if procurable, and, later on, fork this in 
deeply. The 3 would require to remain some weeks 
vacant if gas-lime is employed, and, before planting, 
again deeply dig the soil, turning it up as roughly as pos- 
sible, so as to aérate it. 


Climbing Rose for trellis (W. H. P.).—Cor- 
sidering that the aspect is due east, we think you could 
not plant anything better than Crimson Rambler, as this 
Rose is quite hardy and it quickly spreads. If you 
prepare a large hole 3 feet deep and 3 feet, wide, and fill 
it with the new soil, mixing with this, if possible, some 
cow and pig-manure, you will find the plant will repay 
you by vigorous growth. There are other kinds equally 
hardy. of other colours; for instance, the lovely white 
Felicité-Perpetué, the delightful creamy-white Aglaia, 
апа the charming pink Dorothy Perkins. Perhaps you 
could find space for one or more of these on the trellis 
whilst the Rambler is developing, and even if they 
mingled together they would make a most beautiful mass 


of Roses. 

Pruning Marechal Niel growing under 
glass (Leicester).—This Rose produces the best blossoms 
upon the one-year-old canes that are well ripened. Good 
flowers are also produced from the lateral growths. To 
prune во late a8 the present time would defeat the object 
of Pruning es to encourage new wood. This grand 
Rose should be pruned, if required, after the blossoming 
in April or May ; then sun-heat and moisture will encou- 
rage а healthy, vigorous growth, which may be ripened 
off in August and September, and then left intact for 
spring flowering. You would do well to spread out the 
growths of your plant now as much as possible, and in 
September withhold water and afford plenty of air for a 
time, so that growth is somewhat arrested. This will well 
prepare the wood for flowering next spring. The same 
treatment is necessary for plants growing in the open air, 
























bottom of the hole. 


as the top, and a liberal 
into the bargain. 


results are looked for the following season. 


with the soil at the bottom of each hole. 


excellent condition this season. 


Fatsia Sieboldi (M. G. F., Plyimouth)—The ever- 
green referred to isin all probability Fatsia japonica, also 
This plant often loses its leaves 
through irregularity in watering or through being kept 
in too close an atmosphere, for in your neighbourhood it 
will be quite hardy, indeed, in the London district it is 
It is a popular subject for 
indoor decoration, and islargely grown by florists for that 
purpose, one reason being that it so quickly attains a sale- 
able size from seed. Careful attention to watering and a 
free circulation of air will do much to check this falling of 
the leaves, but even then there is always a tendency in 
Planted out the open ground the more 
mature stems become bare at the bottom, but all appear- 
ance of nakedness is prevented by the number of young 

up from the base ; thus, in a few 
years the plant forms a dense mass. When they are 
grown in pots the most suitable soil is two-thirds loam to 


known as Aralia Sieboldi. 


very rarely injured by frost. 


that direction. 


shoots that are push 


one-third leaf-mould and a little sand, while the tem- 


perature of a cold greenhouse with a free circulation of 


air just meets its requirements. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Yellow Broom {Соол G. T. T.).—Most likely it 
would kill it, as the plant is old. In any case we would 
defer the operation to February, unless it be done imme- 
diately. It will certainly not endure with impunity the 
same ruthless treatment as Gorae, but younger plants 
break away rather freely. Even though it break again it 
will take some time to make a large flowering bush. 


Thujas and cattle (Dorking).—We have never 


heard of cases of poisoning of cattle attributed to Thujas. 
This is only negative evidence, for you must consider first 
the fact that the plants are not very often accessible to 
stock, and, further, the occasions when animals would 
graze upon the leaves, even if procurable, must be com- 
paratively few. Cases of Yew poisoning, on the other 
hand, are often reported. 


FRUIT. 


Making Grape wine (Anon). — To 16 lb. of 
Grapes put 3 gallons of cold spring water. Crush the 
fruit and cut the stalks into pieces. Stir well, then 
strain carefully. To each gallon of liquor put 4 lb. of cane 
sugar, mix well, put into a cask, and fill up daily till 
fermentation is over. Then bung up securely and keep 
twelve months before bottling. 


Planting Quince-trees (Molesey). — Quinces 
usually do well in any ordinary good soil. We should not 
give them a wet position, certainly. We should rather 
assume that your soil being 80 near the river was too wet. 
The Quince grows slowly, in any case. Still, try the effect 
of planting on a raised ridge of soil or mound in one case, 
an near the water in another, and see where they do 
st 


French Mirabelle Plums (F. M. G.).—These 
Plums need a sheltered position, b»cause, flowering во 
early, the bloom is very liable to be killed by frosts. That 
їв опе reason why the trees are reputed to fruit late. The 
past season was an exceptionally good one for the 
flowers, hence great crops of fruit. In your district they 
should do well. You can purchase from most fruit-tree 
nurseries. 

Manures for Pears (Bramley ).—Without doubt, on 
а hot sandy soil there is no top-dressing of manure во 
good as farmyard or Moss-litter manure, as that protects 
from the sun’s rays and retains moisture. But if artificial 
manures be applied they should be so used in January or 
February, and gently pointed in. Of course, such dress- 
ings attract the roots to the surface, and unless they have 
some shelter from the rays of the sun, in heat the roots 
suffer ; hence a mulch of long litter, Grass, or any similar 
matter is helpful. 

Early White Grape (Highlands)—To grow in 
the same house as Black Hamburgh there is no better 
White Grape than Foster's Seedling, as it ripens about 
the same time, or, perhaps, rather earlier. Lady Hutt or 
Mrs. Pearson, both capital Grapes, would be best to come 
on rather later. The keeping of Grapes depends much on 
thickness of skin and being well finished. Muscat of 
Alexandria sometimes does fairly well with Black Ham- 
burgh, but ripens later. As a rule, it needs more 
warmth. 

Mulberry wine (Anxiovs).—Gather the Mulberries 
when just ripe, mash them in a tub, allowing the same 
quantity of water as fruit, poured over boiling hot, with 
the rind of a Lemon and the strained juice. To each gallon 
of the liquor add 4 Ib. of cane loaf-sugar, cover close, and 
keep warm ina corner of the kitchen. When milk warm, 
spread four-pennyworth of German yeast on a thick slice 
of toasted bread, leave this to ferment on the wine until 
quite covered with a thick froth, then strain off carefully, 
not to disturb the ferment, into a clean cask, bung down 
close, and in a few months try if clear; then bottle.—B. 


Mildew on Vines (West).—The cause of mildew is 
very difficult to trace, but the principal cause is cold, 
damp, sunless weather, with a stagnant atmosphere, 
especially if this is followed by bright sunshine. Of 
course, if the roots of the Vines are in a wet, cold, water- 
logged soil, then it is only to be expected shanking will 
follow. Seeing your Vines have been so severely attacked, 
theonly remedy is to dust every part of the Vine with 
sulphur, which you can easily do at once, seeing that, as 
we take it, there are no Grapes that may be spoiled in any 
way. 


Planting Roses (0mega)—We cannot place our 
hands on the article you refer to, but in using basic slag 
for Roses we should prefer to apply a dressing at the rate 
of 41b. to 11b per square yard of soil, and thoroughly amal- 
gamate it with the latter by digging, to placing it in the 
In preparing a site for Roses the 
same quantity may be арыса to the bottom spit as well 

dressing of well rotted manure 
Basic slag, as has so often been men- 
tioned in the pages of this journal, should always be applied 
either in the autumn or winter months, i.e., if good 
You may, if 
you wish, use the slag at the bottom of the holes; and as 
regards quantity, this will depend on the size of the latter. 
The quantities we mention will serve as a guide for you in 
this, and be sure before planting that you mix the slag 
Mme. Ravary їз 
still considered to be a good Rose, and has been seen in 








































Stones splitting in Peaches (C. A. P.).—Thi« 
trouble seems to be limited to a few varieties only, and 
the cause is usually ascribed to a deficiency of pollen at 
the time of flowering, resulting in impertect fertilisation. 
As you say the earliest fruits have been the most affected, 
the assumption is that the earliest flowers were those mos; 
partially fertilised. Varieties subject to this stone split- 
ting should have some flowers fertilised with the pollen 
from other varieties. But the trouble sometimes arises 
from soil being over rich, too freely manured, perhaps, 
also too light and porous. These are always bad things 
for Peaches. In a house stone splitting sometimes comes 
from the atmosphere at ripening time being kept too close 
and moist. Lifting the trees and replanting in firmer 
soil, old mortar rubbish and wood-ashes being added, all 
help to cure the evil. 


Peaches falling (Rector).—Did your Peaches fall 
from your trees in an unheated house when compar 
tively small, we should regard it as due to imperfect 
stoning, the result of indifferent flower fertilisation. Pat 
when the fruits swell up to being nearly ripe, then it is 
evident that the fault does not lie with the stoning, bat 
with the roots, Most likely were these examined they 
would be found very dry, and if so that would conduce to 
the falling of the fruit wholesale, of which you complain 
Do you water the trees fairly liberally daring the winter! 
Outside, nature is not at all sparing of water, although 
the trees are at rest. In houses it is too much the mle to 
suppose that with trees apparently at rest the roots need 
no water, but roots are never at rest. Try good soakings 
of water in the winter once a month at least, and in the 
summer, when fruits begin to swell, once a week, als 
putting short manure as а mulch over the roots. 


Vines deteriorating (R. Н. J. S.).—It is unfor- 
tunate that the earlier treatment, which seems to hare 
suited your Vines so well, was not continued. It wasa 
fone mistake, but adopting an old practice, to load the 

rder with a heavy dressing of stable manure, as that is 
eminently calculated to destroy roots; a light layer ot 
long litter or of tree leaves would have done much 
better. It seems as if the only way to deal with your Gro 
Colman Vines, the berries on which have cracked badly, is 
to remove the soil from over the roots, to lift them, to ald 
wood.ashes, old lime rubbish, and some stiff loam to the 
border, then to relay the roots, adding a little bone-dus. 
as manure, That should soon make the Vines healthy. 
The general treatment you previously found so acceptable 
should be repeated. To get various choice shrubs, peren 
nials, and other uncommon things, you should obtain 
canes from Messrs. Veitch and Co., King’s-rosd, 

elgea. 


VEGETABLES, 


Tomatoes (F. M. G.).—With ect to your Toms- 
toes, the pinching of side shoots is the invariable practice. 
We have seen practically no disease on Tomatoes this 
year. Allowing plants to make free growth necessitate: 
more room and causes the plants to fruit much later. 05 
the whole, the facts are most favourable to the pinching 
out of side shoots. 


Diseased Tomato leaves (IF. R.).—The leaves ol 
Tomato plants sent show that they are attacked with 1 
fungus. The best remedy would be spraying with mid 
Bordeaux or copper and lime mixture, but that coul 
hardly be done when the fruits are ripening. Your bes 
course will be, so soon as the fruits are gathered, to shut 
up the house close and burn sulphur in it to kill every- 
thing in it, fungoid or otherwise. Then clear all out, even 
the soil, wash glass and paint, and limewhite the walls; 
also using quite fresh soil. 


Making Tomato conserve (nnes).—Stalk ani 
wipe 4lb. of sound, ripe Tomatoes, put them into boiling 
water for a minute or so, then peel them and slice quickly 
and thickly. Take all the skin and pith off three Lemons. 
Slice these thinly, and remove all pips. Put one gill of 
water into a preserving-pan, and 4 Ib. of loaf sugar. Stir 
carefully until the sugar is dissolved. Remove scum as it 
rises, and boil for five minutes. Now put in the Lemons 
and Tomatoes. Boil quickly, skim, and stir carefully. 
When it ia so thick that it hanga thickly on the spoon, pour 
it into clean, dry jars, and tie down tightly with parch- 
ment covers. 

The Celery maggot. —{4. P. Davison and Bb 
fast).—Your Celery has been attacked by the Celery 
maggot, which, if you examine the leaves, you will find 
between the tissues. If not speedily checked, it will e% 
tirely destroy the plants, especially if you have allowed 
them to become dry at the roots. Broadcast sprinkling? 
of soot and lime will often prevent the flies depositing 
their eggs in the leaves, but when once the t bas 
developed, nothing but rigid hand-picking will eradicate 


it, as it conceals itself between the tissues of the leaves , 


and defies all ordinary insecticides. You ought to go over 
your plants very carefully, and, wherever seen, destroy 
the maggot. Sometimes one picking over suffices, bat if 
a second attack is made this must be repeated. 


Tomatoes іп a frame (H. G. B.).—To grow 
Tomatoes properly іп a fran.s, the floor should be fully 
2 feet below the top of the frame. 


either in 10-inch pots stood in a row close together and 


quite in the front, or else a border 12 inches wide should | 


be made up 10 inches deep by fixing a stout plank ot 
board on 

with ‚ Stiff soil. If so done, the 
12 inches apart. From the first all side shoots must bë 
kept pinched out. There should be stout rods fixed 
across the frame 8 inches or so below the glass along 


which to train each plant. That is the very best way 10 | 


grow Tomatoes іп a frame. You will find sun-heat from 
June to end of September ample. The plants must hatê 
plenty of air, and on hot days the lights should be thrown 
off altogether. 





Catalogues received.—Sluis and Groot, Euk: 
huizen, Holland.— Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural 
Seecds.——Robert A. Morris, 1 and 2, Ashley-street, Bir 
mingham.—List of Bulbs.——The Surrey Seed Co., Ltd., 
Redhill, Surrey.—Choice Flowering Bulbs, ete,—- B 
Wallace and Co., Kilnfield Gardens, Colchester. — (7114 
logue of Lilies, Hardy Plants, and  Bulbs.——OUd 
Katzenstein and Co., 273-275, Broadway, New var 
Seeds of American Conifers, Trees, Shrubs, Roots йй 
Bulbs of Herbaceous Plants, 


ge 12 inches from the front wall, filling 0р | 
lants should be | 


The plants should № | 
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Apples and Plums- - 439 | flowering, at the 
Apples, bush - - - 436 | Crystal Palace 427 
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treatment of- - - 430 | pretty early tlowering 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Tue show of early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
at the October show of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society was regarded as being dis- 
tinctly better than usual. Competition gene- 
rally was good, and the quality of the flowers 
in a few instances superior in many respects. 
The classes restricted to the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums were for bunches of the 
Japanese and Pompon sorts that had been 
grown without disbudding and in a natural 
manner, and the visitors expressed their 
pleasure at seeing the Chrysanthemum repre- 
sented in this freely-flowered form. The days 
of poor coloured blooms must now be regarded 
asathing of the past, as the present race of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums has blooms of 
bright and warm tones of colour. The Japan- 
ese varieties in the earlier days had often very 
weedy flowers, necessitating a system of rigid 
disbudding in order to have the blooms in any- 
thing like pleasing form and condition. The 
newer race of plants differs from the earlier 
kinds, the plants appearing to do better when 
grown quite naturally or very little disbudded. 
A bushy habit of growth and a robust or 
sturdy constitution are essential in all Chrys- 
anthemums for garden embellishment, and 
most of the newer introductions have these. 
The best of the older kinds and many newer 
sorts were seb up in handsome bunches in 
several exhibits at the Crystal Palace Show on 
the 5th and 6th inst. Preference in adjudi- 
cating upon the bunches of bloom is given to 
those set up lightly and artistically, and in a 
few instances the freely-flowered sprays were 

set up in a most attractive manner. 

For the benefit of readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, it may be well to mention some 
of the more noteworthy sorts. Of the yellow 
sorts of Japanese origin, Horace Martin in 
very profuse sprays was often seen. Carrie, a 
pretty flower of a richer shade of yellow, was 
much admired, its compact form and richer 
centre making it invaluable for decoration. A 
pure yellow flower is Maggie, having long 
florets daintily arranged. White sorts were 
represented by Mychett White, which is the 
most refined and pleasing of all the early white 
sorts. Cranford White is a blush-white when 
grown outdoors, but under glass and when dis- 

udded the flowers are pure white. Roi des 
Blancs is a free-flowering pure white of dainty 
form, and fine for cutting. Market White and 
Doris Peto are two superb white flowers, with 
little to choose between them in pointof merit. 
They are of the purest white, and are excellent 
sorts for border culture. Espérance is a new 
white kind, with a greenish and creamy centro. 
The flowers are borne on long stems. Crimson 
shades were well represented. Goacher’s 
Crimson is а large and handsome crimson 
flower, with a golden reverse to the florets. 

The plant flowers freely from late August 
onwards. Harvest Ноте is an older sort, 


having blooms of a brighter shade of crimson 
than the last-named, and for that reason is still 
highly valued. The quality of the flowers, how- 
ever, leaves much to bedesired. Nelly Blake is 
another of the newer sorts, with р etty blooms 
that make up into a beautiful bunch. The blooms 
are of a pleasing shade of crimson. Bronze 
flowers may now be had in abundance. 
Rocket is a new free-flowering kind that has 
much to commend it either for cutting or for 
the garden. Crimson Marie Masse is very rich 
in colour this season, the blooms being almost 
a chestnut-red. The new Nina Blick bas been 
in flower since August last. The blooms are 
of good form, and their colour is a very rich 
orange-bronze. Dwarf Perfection is another 
new kind less than 18 inches high. The 
flowers are very pretty, being of a rich bronze 
colour, shaded red. Robt. Pemberton is quite 
new, the colour being a bright shade of 
amaranth. Mrs. W. A. Hobbs is another 
charming flower. In this instance the colour 
is rose, shaded carmine, each floret being 
tipped with gold. Improved Masse їз one of 
the very finest of the newer sorts. The colour 
may be described as soft carmine-rose, and the 
large individual flowers that are produced 
quite naturally are very striking. rs. Chas. 
H. Curtis is a striking single flower of a deep 
rich crimson colour, and with its rich orange- 
IM disc makes a most attractive bloom. 
t is a free-dowering plant. Not the least 
among many other good things is a pretty 
rose-pink flower named Kitty. For its colour 
alone this should be grown, as the blossoms 
are developed in large clusters from plants not 
more than 18 inches high. E. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


HAN flowering Pompon Chrysan- 
themum La Petite Marie.—A few years 
ago this was much sought after. For edgings 
to large beds and for graves it is still much 
used. The flowers are white and of beautiful 
form and are freely disposed on plants about 
8 inches high. The habit of the plant is 
bushy, and it comes into flower in August and 
continues to blossom for some time. —C. 


Harly-flowering Chrysanthemum 
Improved Masse.—This is a seedling that 
flowered for the first time last season. The 
raiser sent me a few plants for trial in my own 
garden, and at the time of writing it is, with- 
out a doubt, one of the most promising of all 
the novelties I am growing this season. The 
colour may be described as mauve-pink, and 
the flowers are large and of splendid form. 
Each flower is borne on a stout, erect foot- 
stalk, well above the foliage. For cutting this 
plant has a special value. The height is about 
3 feet.—W. H. 


Harly flowering Pompon Chrysan- 
themum Anastasia.—This is one of the 
oldest of the Pompons. The growth is bushy 
and compact, and the plants bear masses of 
small, perfect-shaped blossoms. The colour of 
the flowers may be described as rosy-purple 
tipped with gold. In their early stages the 
flowers have a rich shade of the colour above 
described, but as they age this becomes paler, 


though none the less interesting. The period 
of flowering begins in August, and when the 
weather is not over severe blooms may be had 
well into November, Height about 15 inches. 
—C. 

Two pretty early Mog. pe Pom- 
pon Chrysanthemums.—The Pompons . 
for some reason or another are not so popular 
as the Japanese kinds. It may be that, owing 
to the retention in the specialists’ lists of some 
of the older and less interesting varieties in 
this section, the public have got a wrong im- 
pression of their value in the garden. Mr. 
Selly is a very pretty peach-blush-coloured 
flower, a sport from this of a pleasing apricot 
shade of colour being known as Mrs E. 
Stracey. In habit the two plants are identical, 
possessing a pretty bush-like style of growth, 
and flowering freely. From the earliest days 
of September—sometimes earlier—until Octo- 
ber these two varieties are very useful, and the 
wonder is they are not more generally 
grown. The height of the plants is about 
15 feet.—C. H. 


Early - flowering Chrysanthemum 
Carrie.—This is a very remarkable kind, both 
on account of the character of its growth апа 
the persistency with which it develops its 
blossoms. In comparison with many other 
early-flowering Japanese kinds, plants of this 
variety in their young stages are insignificant 
in appearance. However, as soon as they are 
planted outdoors in May they seem to go 
ahead at once, and although they never form 
very large branching резе, their failure 
in this respect is made up for by the con- 
tinuous supply of new shoots from the base. 
This plant is one of the earliest of the 
Japanese sorts to come into flower. I could 
have gathered a few blossoms in July last. 
In August, however, the plants were in splen- 
did form. At the time of writing (Oct. 10th), 
there is the promise of a long display. The 
colour of the flowers may be described as 
yellow, with a richer shade of the sume colour 
towards the centre. A large grower in tho 
north disbuds this variety slightly and gets 
grand results. —E. С. 


—— This is a good early Chrysanthemum. 
Although the plants were only distributed in 
spring of 1903, this variety is probably grown 
very extensively at the present time, if one 
may judge from what has been seen in different 
parts of the country during the last few weeks. 
As a market variety, this beautiful rich yellow 
bloom of good form promises to eclipse several 

pular yellow sorts now largely grown. A 

riend of mine in Edinburgh, who 1з growing 
& very large number of this novelty, regards it 
as a distinct improvement upon existing kinds. 
The blooms in the north are much better than 
anything seen in the Midlands or the South of 
England, having the appearance of being 
disbudded, which, as I know, is not so. The 
plants, when grouped in the border or arranged 
in beds by ас Ына, make а most glorious 
display. "There is no more persistent blooming 
sort among the early flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums. The plant comes into flower in late 
August, and during September is a perfect 
blaze of colour. New shoots are developed at 
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the base of the plant from time to time, and 
the buds formed on these growths keep up a 
succession of bloom. The florets prettily reflex, 
and this has the effect of carrying off the water 
in periods of rain, or when heavy dews prevail, 
Height of plant about 2 feet. —F. L. 

Chrysanthemums under glass— 
seasonable notes. — Plants that were 
housed a few weeks ago will require unremit- 
ting attention if success is to crown the efforts 
of the past months. To place them out of 
danger of frost is not of itself sufficient. 
There are other matters of equal importance. 
The question of ventilation is one that has to 
be reckoned with if good blooms and plants 
iei a good foliage are desired. Too often 
one finds plants simply ** cooped ” up, little 
regard being paid to the opening of ventilators, 
but often during the months of October, not 
only the windows, but doors may be left open 
for most of the day, and even at night it is 
desirable to make provision for air. Then, 
again, during this month we sometimes have 
occasional bursts of very hot sun, when buds 
are hurried unduly. In the case of blooms 
wanted for show, or plants required for a 
certain date, it is necessary to afford some 
shade and remove the most forward plants to 
the coolest part of the house, shading them 
as may be found needful. As regards giving 
stimulants, much care is necessary in this 
direction, and a change of food is often most 
beneficial. It is not, as a rule, of much 
use to give plants manure when the buds 
have halt expanded; on the contrary, much 
harm may often result by surfeiting plants 
with stimulants. There is a period when buds 
do not benefit by manure being given the 
plants, and in the opinion of some growers 
this stage is reached when buds are three parts 
expanded. Then clear water only should be 
administered. Some of the lower leaves, of 
course, will decay, the absence of light on 
them and the fact that plants are placed close 
together and in a warmer temperature account- 
ing for this, but the loss does not matter very 
much, except in the case of specimen plants. — 
WoopBasTWIck. 





— 


SPECIMEN FERNS IN WINTER. 


THE treatment accorded to these during the 
winter season must vary according to the 
uliarities of the genus or the variety itself. 
n some cases it is safe and even desirable to 
partially dry them off; whereas in others the 
watering must be attended to in a careful 
manner. Gymnogrammas are an example in 
which the watering must be looked to closely 
во as to avoid both extremes. If overpotted 
in any degree it is quite possible to lose the 
plants by being too liberal with the water- 
pot. On the other hand, if pot-bound, the 
opposite risk of killing the plant by drought 
may ensue. It is surprising what an amount 
of water а healthy Gymnogramma will take 
when the pot is full of roots, but even this 
does not justify an excess. When pot-bound 
plants are watered, see that they receive 
sufficient to penetrate the ball. Large plants 
of the Nephrolepis family must not be kept 
too dry, otherwise the individual pinnæ will 
turn yellow and eventually drop off before 
their time. А plant of this genus may not 
be observed to show any signs of distress by 
the drooping of the points of the fronds when 
dry, but, all the same, it may be suffering. 
The deciduous Davallias should be kept quite 
on the dry side whilst they are resting; a lower 
temperature by 10 degs. than that in which they 
thrive during growth will then suffice. The 
evergreen species of the same family should 
not be kept more than moderately dry; 
although no great amount of growth will 
made, yet sufficient moisture must be given to 
keep the plants fresh. Adiantums, on the 
whole, will be preserved in better condition if 
kept tolerably dry, A. Farleyense taking as 
much or more water in the winter than any 
kind I know, save the semi-filmy variety A. 
reniforme. A. Farleyense cannot resist drought 
at all; the individual size of the pinne 
accounts for this plainly enough. Several 
varieties of Adiantum are partially deciduous, 
ав А. trapeziforme and А. concinnum latum of 
the larger sorte, and A. amabile with others of 


small growth. Even A. cuneatum may be 
treated as a deciduous plant, and it will start 
into fresh growth with renewed vigour in the 
spring if given a good rest. The Aspleniums 
all need liberal treatment ; they will endure a 
partial drought, but it is not good for them. 
А, Nidus (Thamnopteris Nidus), the Bird’s-nest 
Fern, is more of an aquatic than almost any 
other Fern. It must not be overpotted, but it 
requires plenty of water. The Blechnums and 
Lomarias must not suffer in this way either, 
or they will be disfigured with thrips. The 
Pterises are all fond. of a liberal supply of 
water, but especial care must be taken 
with P. scaberula to see that it does 
not in any sense .become dry, or ib will 
soon past recovery. The Cheilanthes 
thrive best, perhaps, as small plants, but speci- 
mens may be grown with care ; these also need 
a liberal supply of water. I do not, іп advisin 
this, mean to infer that they may be wate 
freely ; this would never do, but they must not 
feel the want of it. The Gleichenias аге another 
case in point wherein liberal treatment as 
regards watering is needful. These Ferns 
are very shallow rooting, whilst the roots are 
fine and wiry ; hence, it they feel the effects of 
drought, the growth quickly succumbs. These 
handsome Ferns should not be either over- 
shadowed by others or be kept in too warm а 
house ; a fairly moist cool-house will suit the 
majority, the most notable exception being G. 
dichotoma, which is seen to far better advan- 
tage when grown in a cool stove temperature. 
The climbing Lygodiums make beautiful speci- 
mens, but towards the autumn they are liable to 
be attacked by thrips, more especially L. scan- 
dens, which is best treated by being dried off 
about this season of the year, when all the 
fronds can be removed. The Marattias are 
gia feeding Ferns, requiring а deal of water 
to support them in a healthy condition. Quite 
the opposite is the case with large plants of the 
Platyceriums ; these during the winter will re- 
main healthy and fresh with but little attention 
in the way of watering. When any isgiven them 
it should not merely b a superficial watering, 
but suflicient to penetrate to all the roots whic 
are oftentimes encased with decaying growths. 
The Polypodiums all thrive best under & 
medium course as regards moisture. Tree 
Ferns of the várious genera all need a liberal 
treatment. More harm is probably done to 
them during the dull season of the year by 
allowing them to become too dry than at any 
other period. At no time should they so 
nearly approach the dry side as to suffer in the 
slightest degree. 

‘Taking specimen Ferns as a whole, much 
depends upon the state of the roots. If the soil 
be sour and exhausted, the roots will in due 
course become weakly, suffer and decay ; then 
it does not take a long time for a specimen to 
dwindle away. It must be borne in mind that 
between large plants and small ones there is a 
considerable difference as to the quantity of 
soil for the roots to work in ; there is never the 
same risk of the soil in which a small plant is 

owing becoming sour if overwatered as there 
is in the case of a larger plant. H. G. 





ROSES. 


PLANTING ROSES UPON A HEAVY 
SOIL. 


(REPLY то “G. D.”) . 
Ir the ground has not been deeply du 
you should have it bastard Бай 
mode of operation is briefly as follows: А 
trench about a yard in width is taken out and 
wheeled to the end of the plot of land. The 
crumbs are shovelled up and also wheeled to 
the end. Thus we have removed one spit dee 


lately 
The 


of soil. Take a long-pronged fork and brea 
up the bottom spit, but leave it where you 
find it. Mix with this bottom soil some well- 


decayed manure from the stable or cow-yard, 
the former preferred for heavy soil, but this 
Should have been well turned during the 
summer, во that it is now in a well-rot con- 
dition. Mix it up well with the soil, then 
mark out another trench and turn over the 
top spit on to the first trench, and when the 
crumbs are shovelled out break up the bottom 
and add the manure. When allis finished allow 
it to settle down for а time, and when you 
plant your Roses take out а small hole just 


sufficienb to permit of the roots bein; 

spread out comfortably. In the case o 
standard Roses it is best to open a hole, then 
fasten a stake in the ground in the centre of 
the hole, and tie the standard Rose to the 
stake. It will then be possible to keep the 
roots near the surface. If 2 inches or 3 inches 
of soil are put on top of the roots this will 
suffice, but care must be taken to allow some 
fine soil to run in among the small rootlets; 
and to simplify this we usually prepare a little 
nice compost and give each t a shovel full. 
Some burnt garden refuse, old potting soil, and 
well-decayed manure make a very suitable 
material. Add some leaf-soil, if you have it. 
All Roses should be planted firmly. A thin 
coating of stable-manure is advisable as a 
mulching after you have planted the Roses, 
Do not on any account put on a lot of long 
stable manure. Keep the manure well away 
from the shoots. Do not plant Roses when 
the soil ** works” badly. Wait for a fine day. 





BEAUTIFUL TEA ROSES. 


THE true perpetual flowering Roses of our 
gardens to-day are undoubtedly the Теа. 
scented kinds, which may be seen in flower 
from May until November, or even later, year 
by year. They are almost as remarkable for 
еў richly coloured shoots and the beauty 
of their ever-varying foliage as they are for 
their shapely buds and exquisitely coloured 
flowers. Their delicate fragrance is another 
point in their favour. 


Elegant and free in habit, the best of the 
Tea Roses are unapproachable for their ex- 


quisite variety of form and of colouring. The 
great gain so far as colour is concerned is that 
cau by the infusion of yellow into these 


flowers. It has given to these Roses a new 
groundwork, as it were—a sort of body colour, 
that influences every hue that is associated 
with what we may term yellow-ground Roses, 
ав opposed to those having white ‘ground 
colour. In a word, it is owing to the yellow 
colouring that we have so many delicate shade: 
and hues amongst the Tea Roses that we do 
not find in the Hybrid Perpetual and other 

ups. To this basal infusion of yellow are 
due all the amber and apricot shades, the old 
ivory, saffron, buff, flesh, and rosy-salmon hues, 
and the fiery carmines and reds that flash out 
on the guard petals or nestle in the centres of 
the deeper coloured kinds. 


The old idea that Tea Roses were more 
tender than other kinds is gradually bein; 
eliminated, and we find their culture is spread: 
ing on all sides by leaps and bounds. A mere 
glance at the catalogues of our great Hose 
growing nurserymen will show that the Te 

ose has not only come to stay, but that it and 
its hybrids so-called will become the Roses of 
the future, Another point is that many of the 
Tea Roses need not worked in any way. 
Instead of grafting or budding them on Brier, 
Manetti, or other stocks, they can be rooted 
from cuttings quite easily, and) grow and flower 
well on their own roots. Аз to varieties, 
their name is legion, and new seedlings hy 
the hundred appear every season. The term 
best is a relative опе only, since soil 
aspect, shelter, and other local circum- 
stances all act and react on each other, 
and the best varieties in one garden are 
not necessarily the best in another. In making 
selections, lists and catalogues, or even the 
exhibition stages, do not help much, and the 
safest plan is to see the different kinds growing 
and blooming, and then decide on what seems 
best worth a trial. Inspect the flowers in а 
friend’s garden, and, if possible, in your own 
locality. We have seen the following ten 
varieties under different conditions, and have 
found them satisfactory, even on a light and 
sandy soil that no Rose specialist would 
consider an ideal one. They are mostly old 
kinds—viz., Catherine Guillot, Anna Ollivier, 
Gustave Nabonnand, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Maman  Cochet, Rubens, Mme. Charles 
Auguste Compte, Papa Gontier, and Marie Van 
Houtte. The present is a good time to prepare 
for the planting of these exquisite flowers by 
trenching and manuring the ground for collec- 
tions, and by deciding where isolated plants of 
climbing and other varieties are to be placed, 
so that no time may be lost when the plants are 
obtained. The Fi ied, 
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| of раган soap would keep the foliage clean 
and assist to ward off the insect pests. Рге- 
vention is better than cure. Do not wait until 
green-fly is present in battalions, but give the 
plants a syringing as soon as a fly is seen. | 

Climbing red Roses for cool greenhouse: 
— Could you tell me the best climbing red Rose for a coo 
greenhouse? I want the names of at least two.—T. С. 
| GRANGER. 

[Three good kinds for this pu e would be Francis 
Orousse, Mons. Desir, and Ards Pillar.] 

The classing of Roses.—Must I be guided 
entirely by the nurseryman's catalogue as to whether 
trees that I purchase are Teas, Hybrid Teas, or Chinas, or 
is there anything to distinguish them? бап I, with a 
little experience, tell a Rose at sight ?—A. P. Hester. 

| You would, with a fair amount of experi- 
ence, be able to pick out the various groups of 


ROSE MME. MINA BURBANSON. 


Tuisisa free-flowering and effective garden Rose 
of that lovely rosy-pink colour that makes Mme. 
Abel Chatenay so delightful and so much 
sought after. It is in autumn that the Rose 
under notice is seen at its best, for it is not a 
fall Rose by any means; the long tapering 
ouds, however, remain during these cool nights 
intil they have developed a wondrous beauty 
of form, which, together with the profusion in 
vhich they are produced, justifies the raisers in 
ending out a Rose not particularly distinct in 
xlour Under glass this Rose is excellent. 
Xher varieties that would group well with it | 
vould be Mme. Abel Chatenay, perhaps the 

wst popular Rose grown to-day excepting 





a 





Rose Mme. Mina Burbanson. 


Frau Karl Druschki; Ferdinand Jamin, very | the Rose, for they are mainly so very distin- 
like Mme. Abel Chatenay save that its leaves | guishable. There are often doubts arise in the 
are larger and more full; Helene Wetter, | minds of the most expert Rose growers as to 
Helene Boulter, La Tosca, La France, and | which class certain Roses should belong to, 
Caroline Testout. АП of these would make a | and undoubtedly many kinds are relegated to 
charmin up, and there would be no great the Hybrid Teas simply because that group 
difference in: colour. А large bed of these | happens to be popular. It is rather difficult 
silvery-pink Roses would produce a bold effect. | to distinguish Chinas or Monthly Roses from 
Rosa, Tea Roses, and also between Perpetuals and 
| Hybrid Perpetuals, If you take a good cata- 
|logue as your guide you will not be far 
wrong. | . 

Rose Mme. Antoine Магі. – No Rose 
appeals to me more than this one in the matter 





fi 
T NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Roses.—i enclose leaves of two Roses 
or disease on them, Can you tell what 
cure for ib? So far, it has only attacked the | 


Bl 
with 
it ia, 


some 
and 
two таш Мне Cochet.—C. T 


E . R , Chastleton. of form. Some have found fault with it as 

foliage is tainted with the excreta | regards the colour effect, of the variety in the 

of зо d of seale. We do not think any- | mass. Some individuals require form, sub- 
thing be gained in dressing the foliage | stance, colour, and profuse - flowering, all 
now, another season a frequent syringing | combined in one variety, and this, I am 








convinced, will rarely be found, even with the 
advances we are making. The rosy tint in 
outer petals somewhat mars the French-white 
hue of the blossoms of Mme. Antoine Mari, but 
to my idea this imparts an added charm. The 
variety grows and blossoms so freely, and is 
such a good autumnal that I have every confi- 
dence in commending this Rose to all who are 
looking out for something good.—Rosa. 


Rose Edmond Deshayes (Hybrid Tea). 
— "This beautiful Rose has been somewhat over- 
looked. It is a variety that needs to be well 
established ere its odi qualities become mani- 
fest, Just now the fine bushes are covered 
with the charmingly-tinted blossoms, which are 
creamy-white, faintly flushed with the most 
delicate pink. "The centres of the flowers have 
also a creamy hue. 'To me its especial value 
lies in the splendid vigour of the growth and 
the erect habit. Every blossom is lifted well 
up above the foliage, and, being none too dou- 
ble, they remain well displayed to the view, 
which is just what is required in a garden 
Rose. I should welcome more Roses of this 
type, as they give such a bold appearance to 
the Rose garden, and not only so, but they 
permit planting of Tufted Pansies and other 
small surface-rooting subjects among them. 
I am quite aware this is done with a 
number of Тел Roses now, but towards 
autumn, unless the bushes are started very 
thinly, these subjects are quite hidden from 
view. We do not want to sacrifice our Roses 
for the minor plants, but if a good display can 
be obtained from each, so much the better. 

Rose Mme. Abel Chatenay poor in colour. 
—1 shall be сыга by your advice under the following 
cireumstances : have several Mme. Abel Chatenay 
Roses in two beds, one facing east and south, the other 
west. I had them from three different nurserymen, but 
all without exception come a pale pink, instead of the 
normal rich colour of this variety. Growth, size of flowers, 
and freedom of blooming are excellent, the fault being the 
lack of colour. Similarly Souv. de P. Notting has bloomed 
wellall the season, but every bloom is pale yellow, almost 
white ; no apricot or reddish-orange, as per description in 
catalogues. The soil is good, and FA manured with 
stable-manure, but has grown Roses some few years. 
Evidently some constituent which should be in the soil is 
missing. Can you suggest what it may be, and how it 
may be restored I think it may be iron, but am doubt- 
ful.—FRANK THOMAS. 

[If you are a Fellow of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, you could take advantage of tho 
privilege this society gives to its members, 
which enables them to submit samples of their 
soil for analysis by their expert. Nodoubt, from 
your soil something which causes this lovely 
Rose to come a poor colour is wanting. It is 
mainly the colour that has given this {оао 
variety such а wide popularity. I have found 
sulphate of iron improve the colour of Roscs, 
i ein such kinds as Mrs. W. J.-Grant, and 
I do not doubt that it will also be beneficial in 
your case. I usually put a small quantity into 
the liquid manure tank or tub—say 5 or 6 tea- 
spoonfuls to 50 gallons of liquid—and apply 
when the plants are showing bud. If procu- 
rable without difficulty, blood manure or night- 
soil is excellent for increasing the colour of 
Roses. It is sppliod during the growing 
season when the buds are about the size of 
Peas. I usually draw a drill between two rows 
of plants, and pour in the nightsoil, or if blood 
manure be used, scatter this down the drills, 
and cover over with soil. If the fertiliser bo 
given just before a heavy rain it is much 
more efficacious, Soot is also an excellent 
aid for colouring Roses, and it is partly 
for this reason that I have frequently advised 
a bag of soot, say, about 1 peck, to be dropped 
into the tub, wherein is placed a bushel of 
cow-manure. If both ingredients are in bags 
and kept well stirred a splendid liquid-manure 
is available, and it has the merit of being 
entirely safe in its effect. I would also recom- 
mend you to give the Roses in February a 
dressing of superphosphate of lime, 12 parte; 
nitrate of potash, 10 parts; sulphate of mag- 
nesia, 2 parts; sulphate of iron, 1 part; sul- 
phate of lime, 8 parts. Apply this at the rate 
of } lb. to the square yard. Most Rose 
growers, especially those who exhibit, give 
their Roses a: dressing of cow-manure in 
November and lightly fork it in in spring. As 
you say, your plants grow well, I think if you 
adopt the last-named plan, that is, give cow- 
dung in November and the other compound in 
February, with the liquid applications in 
May, you will have no reason next year to com- 
plain of want of colour. —Rosa.] < 
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VEGETABLES, 


AUTUMN TREATMENT OF 
ASPARAGUS. 


THE autumn treatment of established beds of 
Asparagus is a matter on which opinions vary, 
more particularly on the question of manuring 
or otherwise. On some soils and in some situa- 
tions autumn manuring may be admissible. 
The use of stimulants just at the time when the 
plants are going to a well-earned rest appears 
to me to beon a par with giving any plant one 
soaking of water, sufficient to encourage the 
formation of new rootlets in a time of drought, 
and then leaving this root growth to perish 
from want later on. On cold, heavy soil 
autumn manuring is decidedly dangerous when 
followed by a winter in which severe frosts and 
wet thaws are frequent. My own practice 
with beds in autumn is simply to cut off the 
top growth when this has turned yellow, 
leaving sufticient length of stem to indicate the 
position of each stool, and then to clean over 
the surface with a hoe if the soil is sufficiently 
dry, or by hand-weeding when hoeing is not 
practicable, leaving the beds thus until winter 
is over. In any case it is well to slightly break 
up the surface of the beds with hoe or fork, but 
not deeply enough to injure the crowns or roots, 
as the soil does not remain in a sodden state 
so long after rain when the surface is kept 
loose and open. In cutting off the tops, care 
should be taken not to allow the ripened berries 
to drop off on to the beds ; the tops should be 
taken off the plot in armfuls as they are cut, 
and not laid on the beds, as is sometimes done, 
until the work of cutting is finished, for seed- 
lings, if allowed to develop, choke the older 
plants and help to cause the puny heads which 
are frequently seen on long-established beds, 
which would, but for being crowded in this 
way, produce growths as fat as those on their 
younger neighbours. All the care taken when 
planting to give each stool ample room is only 
wasted when seedlings are allowed to spring up 
at will. Before cutting over the growth made 
on beds planted or sown this year, it is advis- 
able to look them carefully over and mark with 
a stick апу blanks which may have occurred, 
for it will then be possible to refill the blank 
spaces, when plants in the reserve ground are 
ready, without any hesitation as to whether 
they are really blank stations or only contain 
laggard plants. Should it be desired to save 
seeds for future sowing, these should be 
saved from stout stems, which have only borne 
a moderate crop, rather than from those 
carrying 3 heavy crop. 


BEETROOT. 


AurTHorGH this is not much in demand durin 
the summer months, it is well to be prepa. 
with a few roots ready for the salad bowl 
towards the middle of July or thereabouts. 
The round, or, as sometimes called, the Turnip- 
rooted Beet, is the best for summer use on 
account of earliness, and in Crimson Ball we 
have an ideal variety of a most beautiful colour 
when cooked. Beet keeps very much better in 
the ground, therefore be in no haste to raise 
the roots for another month, unless severe 
frost sets in, but even then a few degrees does 
them no harm, as the follage to a great extent 
shelters them a good deal Respecting the 
lifting of the crop one cannot be too careful, as 
if broken about much: the colour is very poor 
after being boiled, and without colour one 
would as soon have a Mangold Wurzel. Get 
the garden fork well under the long tapering 
roots of the maincrop varieties, and merely 
pull with the other hand, avoiding breaking 
the tap-root as much as possible, and twisting 
off the top growth not too close to the roots. A 
mistake sometimes made among amateurs is 
choosing too rich a piece of ground for sowing 
Beet on. A plot which has been previously 
manured for a crop is the most suitable, as 
big, coarse roots are generally stringy and 
contain bub little colour. Storing, too, hás a 
deal to do with the keeping qualities of the 
roots ; the cooler they are kept the better—in 
fact, in this county I have often seen them 


stored under & north wall with & few ashes 


or a little sand placed between them, and in 


the event of severe frost а layer of straw is 
shaken over them, to be removed again when 
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the weather changes. An open shed is a ver 
good place to store Beet. Here it may be well 
nigh buried in sand, the only thing is when the 
roots are stacked against a wall with the crowns 
pointing outwards they are convenient to be 
rubbed off as soon as growth makes its appear- 
ance in spring. Ib is seldom one finds a Beet 
go rotten, shrivelling taking place instead. 
Mice and rats, if once they begin on them, will 
often play havoc, so they should be occasion- 
ally examined during winter when drawing 
from them. DEVONIAN, 





CELERY. 


My Celery could not possibly have made better 
progress than it has done this season. The 
plants grew away kindly from the first, and 
the frequent rains during the latter half of 
July and the month of August stood them in 
good stead. The fly has not been troublesome, 
with the result that the plants look clean and 
healthy, and fit to have a little soil placed 
around their stems, the earliest rows having 
been seen to some few weeks ago. A few of 
the bottom leaves and any side growths must 
be removed before adding the soil. A dusting 
of slaked lime between the plants to destroy 
any slugs must be given also. It is well to 
make sure that the trenches are moist. If not, 
the plants ought to have a thorough watering 
a day previous to earthing up, so that the 
stems are nice and dry before the soil is placed 
around them. A great mistake is often made 
in earthing up too early, as well as too deeply, 
which in the latter case cripples the centre 
growth, and a deformed plant of little or no 
value is the result. To withstand the wet and 
frost, Celery requires to be grown as hardy as 
possible during summer, and this is t 
achieved by giving the plants free exposure to 
sun and air for some weeks between the dates 
of earthing up, which, in my opinion, is best 
done piecemeal, or, in other words, “little 
and often,” this being better than adding a 
great quantity of soil at any one time. A 
month is not long enough to blanch the pro- 
duce, two months Raine much nearer the mark. 
As regards the final moulding, a deal depends 
upon the state of the weather. Often my latest 
rows are not done until early in December, but 


after November comes in it is wise to be on the 


safo side, should a week's fine weather set in, 
as sometimes rather severe frosts occur early in 
that month. At whatever date it is carried 
out, let the soil be nicely worked around each 
stem, and made fairly firm, patting the soil 
on the outside with the back of the spade to 
assist in throwing off any excess of rain during 
the dullest months of the year. J. M. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring Celery.—I have growing about forty 
Celery plants. At the time of planting these out in 
trenches I did not procure a sufficient quantity of solid 
manure ; therefore, 1 purpose (if the season is not too far 
advanced) to try some artificial manure. Will you kindly 

ive me names of artificial manures most suitable for 
баегу, and the quantity to use ?—J. C., Bloomfield. 

[At this late period of the season use liquid- 
manure for Celery only. Get guano imported 
or artificial guano from any seedsman, and put 
1 Ib. into ten gallons of water. Stir, and let it 
dissolve, then water the Celery with it freely. 
Failing that, put a bushel of fresh horse- 
droppings and a gallon of soot into s coarse 
bag, and soak that in the water for 24 hours. 
Water twice a week till you earth up. | 


Northern Star Potato. — Gardeners 
seem to have obtained such various results with 
the Northern Star Potato that I should like to 
give you my experience. In the spring of this 

ear my gardener received a single eye of this 

otato, which, in the beginning of May, was 
planted in a pot and in due course transplanted 
to its permanent quarters. On the fifth of this 
month it was dug up, with this result : Number 
of tubers, 89; total weight (dry), 8 lb. 14 oz. ; 
weight of those fit for cooking, 71b. 8 oz. The 
remainder were all fit for seed. The largest 
Potato weighed 9 oz., and had ten good flat 
eyes. I can vouch for the above as I was 
present when the eye was planted, when the 
plant was transplanted, and when it was dug 
ар, and I weighed the crop myself, with the 
+ ove result. —W. A. EpEN (Colonel), Fawley, 

ants, - 


e e i for exhibition in November.— 
Ww you kindly give me some information as to the 
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best nine seasonable vegetables for a show in Noveniber} 
Would Parsley countas one variety if used for decorating 
the table? Is there such a thing as a judge's book to he 
had ?—O. С. К. 

[Parsley is invariably used as a carpet o 
which to place a collection of vegetables, and 
does not count. In the month of November 
the making up of a collection of nine distinct 
vegetables is a little diflicult, except where 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers are grown under 
glass. А really good selection would | 
Potatoes, Celery, Leeks, Onions, Carrots, 
Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Pars] 
nips or Beet. But where the pi 
to be of purely outdoor growth, small neal | 
Cabbages of any variety, with Beet, may take 
the places of Tomatoes and Cucumbers. All 
these are good class, substantial, late autumy| 
vegetables. Good white Turnips can also | 
used in place of one or other of those named, 
Really good quality, very clean, and well set uj 
so as to display each dish fully, greatly help w 
secure а good place іп any competition. A3 t4 
a judges book, we do not quite follow your 
desires. Do you want a book to direct judges 
as tohow to properly judge vegetables! If 
that be your wish, you should get, post free for 
1s. 6d., a copy of the Roy: 

Society's ‘‘ Rules for Judging,” in which you 
will find what you want clearly set forth. If 
however, you want a book for the use di 
judges when they are making awards at shows, 
you had better try and obtain the “Ри! 
Judging Book" through some bookseller. or! 
write to the Field office, Bream’s-buildings, 
London, EC. The book has slips on which 
the awards in each class are entered by th 
judges, corresponding to the entry numbers vi 
the exhibitor's class cards, and a counterfoil оз 
the same leaf. The slip is torn out and sent to 
the secretary as each class is done, the book 
remaining with the judges.] 

Artificial manure.—Kindly tell me what is ite 
best artificial manure for flowers and vegetables 1—6. D 

[There is no ‘‘ best" artificial mauure—th: 
is, no one that is **best" in all cases, Th 
manure used should be adapted to the crop: 
grown, and to the characteristics of the soil 10 
which they are grown. For most vegetables, 
however, with the exception of Peas and Beam 
and others belonging to the same family, 
nitrate of soda will found useful; in ail 
probability, it will pay also to use phosphates 
and potash, but some soils may always have 
enough of these ingredients available. Fo: 
flowering plants, nitrate or sulphate oi 
ammonia is frequently used with satisfactory 
results, ] 


Exhibiting collections of vege 
tables.—As an old judge of vegetable classes, 
I looked over the quotations from a prize 
schedule furnished by ** W. С. W.," page 59 
In the first place, when protests are admitted 
—and they must of necessity be admitted 
when conditions in any class are laid down that 
may not have been complied with—it is rather 
folly to declare that the judges’ decisions shall 
be final when, if not proper у given, they are 
apt to need revising. When it is specified in 
connection with a collection of vegetables, or 
of other things, that the number of kinds or 
dishes must be so many and no more, it is not 
only the duty of the judges before p ing 
to make awards to carefully read the condi- 
tions and to abide strictly by them, but the 
committee should also see that such conditions 
are observed. It is as much the duty of the 
judges to disqualify if there be one kind in excess 
as it would be if there were one kind too fev, 
and they should write on the back of the com: 
»etitor's card, “not according to schedule." 

isqualification is a heavy penalty to рау m 
such case, but it is a lesson to the competitor 
to be more careful in the future. Whenever 
errors in making awards of this nature ar 
made, it is the duty of an aggrieved competitor 
to draw the attention of the secretary of the 
show to the matter, to protest against the 
award, and to request that it be at once 
revised. “W. G. W." would have made thé 
matter clearer if he had shown in what way the 
excess in number of kinds in the three collec. 
tions referred to was brought about. . Did 
these three competitors use Parsley for à carpe 
or bed for the proper exhibits, and did he 
regard this as an eleventh kind ? If that were 
во, the contention is too absurd for considera- 
tion, as Parsley is not so employed as an 
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exhibit. If, on the other hand, eleven kinds— 
distinct dishes—were staged in each case, then 
disqualification should have followed.—A. D. 





ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 


Tue cultivation of Gourds for garden decoration 
is by no means so common now аз it was back 
in the fifties and early sixties. Why this is so 
is difficult to understand, since no class of 
plants is so easily grown, or adds by its 


beauty. But what of the cold, wet summers 
that sometimes fall to our lot; Gourd grow- 


| ing then is a somewhat mixed pleasure, unless | Such a mode of forming these shad 
i care has been taken to secure one or two | may be seen in the illustration, where one 


varieties or even species that will grow under 
adverse climatic conditions. Fortunately, 
these are to be obtained, and by their use an 

risk of failure to produce fruits obviated, 
There are few gardens that do not contain 
some parts suitable for growing these plants ; 
odd corners that get little sun, tool sheds, 


| method of growing Gourds than that of using 
them to cover rustic arbours or porchways. 
es 


| variety only, the Malabar Gourd, was used to 
| cover the arch. "This was constructed with a 
| few Hazel rods, about 8 feet long, and let into 
| the ground about 1 foot, lightly nailed toge- 
| ther, and a few very thin Bamboo-canes used 
ı between the rods and over the tops of arch- 

way. The Malabar Gourd (Cucurbita ficifolia) 





colour, quaint forms, and mimicking of other 
fruits, so much to the general interest of a 
garden. "Their non-cultivation may be due, to 
some extent, to our uncertain and fickle 
climate, for, unless the summer is semi- | 
tropical in character, many varieties of Gourds 
do not attain their maximum of growth and 
colour. Like other Eastern fruits they delight 
in a hot, dry climate. Occasionally this is | 
exactly the character of our summers, and 
then he who has planted Gourds will, if he has 





taken care to secure suitable soil, realise their 
Wondrous colour, form, vigour, and picturesque | 


A Gourd-covered arch at The Grove, Stanmore. 


rustic summer-houses, old tree-stumps, porches 
to doors, are a few positions that may. be 
utilised for growing Gourds, and thus render 
them both interesting and beautiful. А 
wooden trellis, rustic or otherwise, screening 
some unsightly corner, offers another good 
situation for such a purpose. Here miniature 
Gourds, such as the Orange, Apple, Ostrich Egg, 
Bicolour Pear, and smal] Warted Green, inter- 
mingled with the smaller Bottle Gourd, can be 
grown to advantage, whilst fulfilling the 
original object of the erection. In mode- 
rately-sized gardens there js no more effective 


is a quick grower, and gives an abundance of 
noble - looking, oval-shaped fruits, mottled 
green, with heavy-markings of ivory-white. It 
is a very free setter, and fruits in the most 
dismal wet weather, so that when planted 
either by itself or mixed with other Gourds it 
gives an unfailing supply of fruit. For cover- 
ing a rustic summer-house some of the medium- 
sized Gourds are well adapted. Such varieties 
as the white and green Turk’s-cap, the Malabar, 
and the striped Melon Gourds, serve to give 
this somewhat commonplace garden structure 
| an air of quaint, yet withal picturesque, appear- 
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ance. In the selection of varieties to be used 
in this manner care should be taken against 
using very large and coarse varieties. For this 
purpose the oval, round, and Pear-shaped 
varieties are to be preferred to the Vegetable 
Marrow-shaped forms. 

THE CULTURE of Gourds is very simple. 
Strong, sturdy plants, ready for planting b 
the end of May, may easily be obtained if 
seeds of the various varieties are sown singly 
in small pots by the middle of April. These 
seedlings should be repotted into larger pots as 
soon as the first rough leaf is developed, using 
light loamy soil and keeping the plants as near 
the glass as convenient. A week or ten days 
after this repotting they may be removed into 
& cold-frame an gradually hardened off. 
After the plants are pag out in their summer 

itions, tying the shoots and stopping the 
aterals will be necessary, the object being to 
got the structure covered as quick yas possible, 
and to -this end as soon as the plants begin to 
develop, plenty of water should be given. 
After the fruits are set and commence to swell 
an occasional watering with weak liquid- 
manure will benefit the plants. An added 
interest is given to the kitchen garden when 
some part, however small, is given up to the 
cultivation of Gourds. Arches over the walks 
-here and there serve to give quite a distinct 
appearance to the garden when over them are 
trained a few bright Gourds, like the red 
Turk’s Cap, the large Orange, the Stradella, 
and the many varieties of warted forms. Grown 
in this way space is economised, and with 
some varieties good edible fruits are produced. 

From a cooking point of view, Gourds, other 
than the few varieties of Vegetable Marrows, 
have been neglected. The smaller varieties 
are not, of course, of much use for cooking, 
but during the winter months they form an 
attractive addition to indoor decoration. A few 
placed on some ornamental dish, for example, 
and set either in the hall or on a sideboard, 
Serve often, by reason of their bright colours 
and quaint shapes, to impart some of their 
picturesque characters to their surround- 
ings. "There are, however, some varieties that 
are valuable for kitchen use in winter, 
amongst the best of these being the Golden 
Bush, Striped Custard, White Scallop, and 
Stradella. The Summer Crookneck is a 
bright red warted variety that may be used like 
a Marrow when mature, or, during the earlier 
stages of its development, it may becut uplike 
a "Tomato and fried. "Valuable, too, are the 
newer American Squashes, the Ohio, Hubbard, 
Fordhook, and Giant Crookneck. These varie- 
ties are superior to the ordinary Pumpkin, the 
flesh being more solid and delicate, while their 
keeping qualities are remarkable. The Hubbard 
Squash will keep firm and good for eight or 
nine months after gathering. The Bottle 
Gourds (Lagenaria vulgaris), with their large 

reen flasks and tempting - looking fruits, 
should be avoided for cooking. They are 
strongly narcotic and purgative, and in this 
climate their value is simply ornamental. 
Apropos of this, it is interesting to note that 
the large Hercules Club, a variety of Lagenaria 
vulgaris, was eaten largely by the Turks, who, 
under the name of Dolma, used the fruit when 
young, stuffed with forcemeat and Rice. No 
doubt, climate and the immature state of the 
fruit served to soften the peculiar properties of 
the mature fruit. A district in the vicinity of 
Pera is called ** Dolma Bakché,” or the Gourd 
Gardens. Joux W. ODELL, 

Stanmore. 


Galanthus Elwesi.—We are sending you here- 
with a sample of Temarkabiy large sj men bulbs of 
Galanthus Elwesi, together with a sample of the ordinary 
Size. The bulbs are imported from Asia Minor, and we 
send them just to show you the great size that this variety 
of Snowdrop is capable of attaining.—Barr & Sons, 

[A very striking difference in size—the larger bulbs are 
remarkably fine specimens, each as large as a moderate- 
sized Narcissus. — Кр. | 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
planta, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
ROM on.wood, Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post frec, 


“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had in two other. forma, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or. presentation :—18t, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound ín заде green half morocco 218. nett. 


8nd, in 2 vols., bound З A 
Of ai book half sage green morocco, $45. nett 


given to innumerable visitors who 
other chancé to see such flowers, and very many 
of whom have no gardens of their own. 





рое exhibitors, but it is а 


excellent means of discriminatin 
good growers from the sellers of infa 
Amateurs really exhibit at a pecuniar 
and it is 
motives. 
success is ever attained without a genuine 
enthusiasm for flowers and their cultivation. 












OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
SWEET PEAS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Sir,— As an admirer and constant reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, I desire to enter a 


у | protest against the communication headed 


“Sweet Peas,” and signed “ A. D.,” contained 
in your issue of October Ist, p. 401. Exhibi- 
tors at flower shows are held up to reprobation 
as persons who “ use flowers solely to gratify a 
selfish love for gain and name,” and we are 
said to be “in danger of getting into Stock 
Exchange habits and regarding owers solely 
in the same aspect that brokers regard stocks 
and shares—mere subjects for pecuniary specu- 
lation.” The real object of flower shows is, of 
course, educational—that we may see what can 
be done in the production of beautiful flowers 
and what we should aim at producing ourselves. 
It may safely be asserted that without shows 
very little advance would be made, and it is a 
fact that since their institution there has been 


more improvement than was ever made before. 


A subordinate object is the immense pleasure 
ауе no 


of 
course, advertisement is one of the objects of 
rfectly 
a most 
the really 
rior wares. 
loss, 
quite unnecessary to defend their 

ut in the case of both classes no 


onourable form of advertisement an 


Windsor, September 29th. T. H. G. 





A COTTAGER’S GARDEN. 


WHAT а cottager with a love for flowers can 
do in à quite small garden is not infrequently 
& matter for surprise. 
шїпа is а carpenter by trade, and as a result 
he is away from home all day long.- Yet his 
enthusiasm and love for beautiful flowers are 
sufficiently great that in his spare moments 
and evenings he manages to maintain his 
garden in excellent condition. 
gardener, and gardening with him is assuredly 
а delight, and, further, his gardening is all at 


The person I have in 


He is a true 


home and to beautify its surroundings. In 
other words, he does not garden for a few 
weeks in the year, working early and late, 
merely that his garden should be better than 
his neighbours, and assist him in taking 
prizes largely at the local show. Не does none 
of these things. He works the whole year 
round to beautify the garden. His desire 
is to make his garden better in 1905 than 
it was in 1904. His garden, a small 
ordinary front one and a long, dozen- 
feet-wide side strip, is always gay, from the 
coming of Snowdrop, Crocus, да such things, 
to the very end of the year. In spring he has 
roups of Auriculas, Polyanthus seedlings, 

affodils as Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Grandis, 
etc.; blue Scillas, double white Arabis, 
Hyacinths, and the like. He raises the large 
Belgian fancy Pansies freely, and delights in 
their showy forms ; and where masses of Mont- 
bretias, Gladioli, and Lilies presently appear, 
the ground is verdant with a Mossy Saxifrage 
that shows the best of judgment and the good 
taste that is obviously inborn. There are 
Roses, standards and dwarfs, the former with 
handsome heads that this year have been a 
picture of rare beauty. These standards have 
stood some gonta to my knowledge, and his 
treatment of them is faultless. Quite natur- 
ally, too, his house front is clad with Roses 
that flower abundantly each year. Lower 
down, below the cottage window front, 
Fuchsias are gay, and now hide the wall with 
leaf and blossom. Other showy things are the 
tuberous Begonias that are most effective in 
their rich and gay array of colours. But even 
here the generally g 
arranged matters that the latest addition to 
the white Chrysanthemum-flowered Aster is in 
evidence amid the Begonias, affording welcome 
relief to the mass of blossoms of the other 
plants. It isa garden that is ever beautiful, 
and one that affords considerable pleasure and 


attraction to passers Ьу; with a pleasure more, 














taste prevailing has so 





genuine and infinitely greater to its owner, 
who is never-failing in his endeavours to keep 
it bright during the greater part of the year. 

1 аш not at liberty to disclose the name of 
this gardener-carpenter, but I thought a few 
words concerning his work in the garden, and 
with not much leisure at his disposal, might 
stimulate others in the same direction. 

Hampton-hill. E. Н. JENKINS. 


NOTES ON GLADIOLI. 


Тнк two most important characters, to my 
mind, of a Gladiolus for decoration, especially 
for cutting, are permanence and gracefulness. 
By permanence I mean the lasting qualities of 
the flowers when on or off the plant. А flower 
lasting for а day or two only has to be ve 
remarkable in other features to make it wort! 
growing, and anyone who raises Gladioli from 
soon notices great differences in this 
respect. In fact, for some years I have been 
roughly classifying my collection into exhibi- 
tion and decorative varieties, suitability for 
the latter condition being, as a rule, associated 
with those varieties having medium-sized 
flowers which do not open all the way up the 
spike at once. The flowers in such varieties I 
find last, as a rule, especially when cut, for 
several days longer than those whose flowers 
expand almost simultaneously, a feature which 
unfortunately time-honoured precedent has 
imposed as a necessity for exhibition speci- 
mens. Many exhibition varieties are too 
massive and top-heavy, with flowers far too 


closely set on the stems, to look well in a vase, 

and this tendency is greatly aggravated ina 

dry season. 3 : a 

Gladiolus, I think, for any purpose, and cer- 
la be 


The flowers on the spike of a good 


tainly for decoration, shou so well spaced 
on the peduncle that each pip has ample space 
to expand its petals without crowding or over- 
lapping. Some years back I raised some seed- 


lings with this feature very strongly marked— 


to the extent of looseness, in fact—but they 


served a useful purpose for intercrossing. Many 
of the varieties now exhibited have such 


immense flowers that the spacing is insuflicient, 


and they crowd each other in consequence, 


and, moreover, the texture of the petals leaves 
much to be desired ; it is thin and flimsy, and 
the specimens weather badiy, even a moderate 
wind bruising or breaking them. Then as to 
COLOUR. his is, of course, important, but 
my experience has been that it is easier to get 
good, pure, and harmonious colours than it is to 


get well-shaped flowers of good, lasting 
qualities on well-shaped spikes. The colour 
range in Gladioli is marvellous. It is well nigh 


impossible to describe some of them. Some of 
the descriptions, however, are very misleading. 
Look at the number of varieties listed as white 
or yellow that are almost, if not quite, 
innocent of either shade, and there are few 
varieties described as rose, lilac, purple, and 
carmine which are pure and free from a more 
or less strong infusion of magenta, ‘especially 
after the flower has fully expanded. 

I append the names of a dozen cheap but 
first-class varieties especially good for decora- 
tion, though when well grown they are fine for 
exhibition. Hilda, white, with purple flecks, 
cream throat; Angelique, white, slightly 
flecked, and shaded purple; La Parisienne, 

le yellow shading on edges to mauvy-purple ; 
Кееде, pale rose, blotched purplish-violet : 
Van Dael, pale pink, slightly streaked and 
lined red ; Glaive de Feu, salmon-rose, large 
cream throat; Gerbe de Feu, salmon-scarlet, 
large white throat; Fantaisie, purplish-car- 
mine, la creamy-yellow throat; Grand 
Rouge, rich scarlet, purple lines; Com- 
mandant Marchand, very rich ruby-scarlet; 
Prof. Maxime Corun, blood гей; Vermilion, a 
late variety with very stiff petals, general 
colour dark vermilion-red. W. С. Bru. 

Rathlin, Ramsgate. 2 


Lobelia cardinalis.—One of the most 
brilliant of garden blossoms to be seen in the 
autumn is Lobelia cardinalis, its tall spikes of 
scarlet flowers and dark foliage standing out in 
bold contrast to other things. It has to be 
admitted, however, that this old-fashioned 

lant is not quite hardy, and those who would 
[еер it must, in October, pot and transfer the 

lants to the greenhouse. Up to Febrgary or 
arch water must be administered very 
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sparingly, otherwise the plants are liable to 
рой. In spring they can be divided and 
potted on, and by May they will have made 
рап large enough to plant out. This Lobelia 
oes best if planted on a border having some 
shade during the day. Some that I have seen 
on a south border suffered much from drought. 
—WooDBASTWICK. 





THE “SAND PINK” (DIANTHUS 
ARENARIUS). 
Tus illustration of this will serve to indicate 
the beauty and charm of not a few of the species 


other ways, the dwarf species now prominently 
before us is well suited. Not less valuable is 
the plant for old ruins and for those garden 
walls that are more or less devoted to a phase 
of gardening which is increasing in popularity. 
Light soil, with grit and old lime rubbish, may 
be accepted as the staple for many kinds, 
including, indeed, the majority of the species, 
the exceptions being such as 1). glacialis, from 
which lime may be withheld. With D. arena- 
rius may be associated such as D. cesius, D. 

lumarius, D. cruentus, D. ребгецв, D. super- 

us, D. squarrosus, and many others. ost 
kinds produce seeds freely, and this isa capital 








The Sand Pink (Dianthus arenarius). From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


of this genus. Some of the more strictly 
alpine kinds, as, ¢.y., D. neglectus, and others, 
are not readily catered for in every garden, and 
theskill of the cultivator must be brought to 
bear upon. these dwarf members of the race if 
we would have them in perfection or even in 
DM in our gardens. The above species is 

a foot high, and may often be seen 
not more than half this height, producing 
freely from a greyish, glaucous leaf-tuft the 
ragged or deep-gashed flowers so well shownin 
the picture. For free grouping in the rock 
garden, for overhanging rocky ledges, for pro- 
viding those pretty informal edgings to garden 
pathways in ligu of the rigid formal things 
that are still too often seen and just as often 
out of keeping with the environment, and in 


way of increasing them. Others шау be raised 
from cuttings, slipped off with a heel attached, 
and such as these root very freely during the 
summer. D. cruentus, atro-rubens, fimbria- 
tus, and others may be raised from seeds sown 
in winter, and if grown on quickly may flower 
in the ensuing year. D. Knappi, a yellow- 
flowered kind, is an interesting plant by reason 
of its colour. E. J. 


Gaillardias.—There are several reasons 
why Gaillardias should be oftener scen than 
they are, one of them being that from June to 
late in October, and even .later in & mild 
autumn, they are scarcely ever devoid of 
blossoms. The other reason is—and this past 





bly—they are excellent subjects for dry 
weather, the drought affecting them but little. 
Moreover, they are remarkably showy. The 
perennial forms are to be preferred, and of 
these grandiflora and pulchella should be 
taken in hand by all who love bright yellow 
and crimson blossoms. They like a light dry 
soil, and when they die off in winter it is 
generally in consequence of a wet and heavy 
soil. Plants which were raised from seed sown 
last spring should this autumn be put into 
the quarters intended for them, and any dry 
border where there is a good loam, to whic 
haş been added some rotten manure, will suit 
them. The blooms not only last well in the 
garden, but are also useful for cutting.—LEA- 
HURST, 


ARCHES FOR THE GARDEN. 

ONE of the most effective methods in using 
creeping and climbing plants about a garden 
to make a place look attractive is the employ- 
ment of arches, covering them with suitable 
subjects, and, as the season is close upon us 
when hardy climbers may be removed, I would 
like to call attention to a few things that may 
be procured at once, and that are of the 
greatest service. Roses, of which there are 
many specially pen for climbing over an 
arch, should, if at all ible, be given & place 
in every garden. Who is there that cannot 
call to mind places that during the past 
summer have been beautified by Koses alone? 
Crimson Rambler, William Allen Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, Carmine Pillar, and Waltham 
Climber are sorts that are well known, and 
always bloom well given ordinary conditions. 
Lonicera aurea reticulata, with beautiful netted 
foliage, does well either on a wall or arch, and, 
in warm positions, Wistarias look extremely 
beautiful when in bloom and depending from 
an arch. In the Clematises we have plante 
that, selected from the various sections, will 
keep a garden gay from May to September. In 
the Jackmani group we have mary that, either 
for a town or country garden, will always repay 
for the trouble bestowed. 

Arches are, in my opinion, best constructed 
of wood, as wood is not subject to changes of 
temperature like iron. They should be got 
now and not in spring, the plants put in durin 
the autumn in good soil well enriched wi 
rotted manure, so that by another summer they 
will be established and go right on, whereas if 
planting is deferred until spring they do not 
always accommodate themselves to their new 
surroundings to make müch of a show the first 
year. ` I have seen over and over again where 
people, who evidently began to think about 

lanting creepers in April, were disappointed 
ause іп the summer they did not bloom 
very well; but the fact is that if autumn plant- 
ing were followed there would be fewer 
failures, because in the autumn, time is given 
for the plants to become established. Ї had 
almost forgotten to call attention to one old- 
fashioned thing I saw smothering an arch with 
bloom a short time ago—viz., the Woodbine, 
that, too, should be got in during the next 
few weeks. WooDRASTWICK. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The need for frequent division.—With many 
hardy perennials frequent division is necessary. There is 
ЖОАН to be guined by allowing plants to become matted 
together, and we are being frequently reminded that 
plants which are given plenty of room, mulched well, and, 
when necessary, pulled to pieces and given fresh quarters, 
turn out the most satisfactory.—LEAHURST. 

Pyrethrums.—In the Pyrethrums we 
have undoubtedly some of the most useful of 
our hardy flowering plants of early summer, 
and they are not only indispensable in a border, 
but they lend themselves to decoration both 
for pot culture and also in a cut state. This is 
especially so where the single sorts are con- 
cerned and the colours are so pleasing as to 
remind one of the Chrysanthemums which at 
the present moment are now engrossing atten- 
tion. Iam writing of them now because it is 
at this time that one may remove them to new 
quarters, it is also now that they may be potted 
up preparatory to being placed in cold-frames 
for a few months before being introduced to 

entle heat, and those who desire colour in 
their house next Easter could scarcely choose 
plants that will better give this, or that will 


summer has demonstrated the fact very forci- | need less in the way of forcing, for little heat is 
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needed. Out-of-doors the spring, as suggested, the operation precedes | circumstances that one cannot help thinking 


Pyrothram, enjoys 
a deep, well-drained soil, and should be copi- 
ously supplied with water as blooming time 
approaches; the only enemy that troubles it 
to any extent is the slug. Propagation is 
effected by division of roots, by cuttings, and 
from seed, but in reference to the last-named 
method it is doubtful whether it is a system 
largely followed, as from root division, which is 
by fat the easiest, a stock may soon be worked 
up.—TowNsMAN. 


Propagating perennials.—No better 
time can be selected than the month of October 
for the propagation of many perennials, and 
the easiest and readiest method of doing the 
work is by dividing them. {£ do not say that a 
division of roots always ensures the best plants, 
as unless care is exercised, sometimes the roots 
are torn and cut in such a manner as to waste 
much good material. It is best to first prepare 
the ground where it is intended to plant them, 
and this should be done thoroughly, diggin 
into the soil some rotted dung, and the ol 
plants may then be lifted, some of the old 
soil shaken away, and, where possible, the 
roots pulled to pieces, as if a knife is used 
carelessly one is apt to cut through the very 
shoots that should form the basis of future 
pe Then, again, small bits, no matter 

ow small, if they have good roots, should not 
be despised on this account, as they often turn 
out the best, and it is surprising what headway 
such things as Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Cam- 
entum elianthuses, Gentians,  P:eonies, 

epaticas, Trolliuses, etc., make in new soil 
and fresh surroundings. In replanting hardy 
things, regard should, of course, be had to their 
respective heights, and it is the safest to label 
each, so that there will be no risk of digging 
them up in mistake. In planting, one should 
also bear in mind the old maxim of **treading 
the soil firmly " round the roots, which helps 
them not a little in a hard winke. WoobBadtr. 
WICK. 

Irises not bloom .—I have had for some years 
about a score of Irises, of which I send you a leaf to show 
you the kind. They were put in as small plants, but have 
now grown into very large, healthy-lookiog ones, and I am 
surprised that only, perhapa,one flower, purple or blue, in the 
season is to be got off the whole lot. They аге in а her- 
baceous border (at, intervals of about 20 yards), which is 
rather shady, and is backed by a Privet hedge, behind 
which are trees. From the luxuriant growth of the roots 
and leaves I do not suppose want of manure is the cause 
of the absence of flowers. Can you say what is the cause, 
and what I should do to 
BINIRE. 

[The Iris, of which you send a leaf, is one of 
the Flag Irises (I. Germanica, etc.). It is not 
easy from a single leaf to discern much, but if 
the leaf sent is an average one, we say at once 
it is quite lacking in stamina, and ther 
under-sized. These shortcomings are, doubt. 
less, due to the shady position and the nearness 
of the trees, for, while these Irises grow fairly 
well in shade, their free-flowering is greatly 
diminished. As your plants уе never 
flowered, so to speak, it is clear the rhizomes 
are much under size and weak. The foliage 
sent is quite healthy, but very weak, and it is 
possible that no good flowering will ensue, even 
though you manure the ground. The only 
thing likely to give you a good flowering is a 
change of position, where much more sunlight 
can reach the rhizomes. We know of many 
examples near large bushes of Lilac, and, like 
yours, these continue healthy, but we never see 
a flower. Others we know, not far away from 
the above, growing on a railway embankment 
at an angle of 45 degs. or more in gravelly soil, 
and these have reached 4 feet across in the past 
few years, and on one clump alone last April we 
counted four dozen spikes of bloom. is is 
not the result of richly manured land, but the 
stimulating influence of sunlight and sun-heat, 
for the position is quite open and the plants 
are in sunlight all the day. What you have to 
do is to imitate this. You can do no good by 
planting or replanting now, for the growth of 
the season is over, and tho flowering next 
spring depends upon the development of the 
rhizome this year. But you may replant early 
in April nextin a more open spot, and you may 
manure the ground previously or at planting 
time. Do not make tbe mistake of planting 
the clumps intact, but selecb thə strongest 
outer growths, with root pieces 5 inches lon 
or thereabouts, and replant віх or a dozen о! 
these over a ground area of 2} feet diameter to 
form a fresh clump. > By planting in early 


them flower?—LANARK- 


the rooting anew of the plant, but presently 
with this ensuing a new rhizome is formed, and 
provided it gathers sufficient strength durin 
the summer of 1905 a good flowering wi 
result in the ensuing year. These Irises in 
open places may remain several years without 
further disturbance, and flower better each 
year. ] 


NARCISSUS FURSTIN MARIA 
OETTINGEN. 


THE accompanying illustration of this beauti- 
ful new Trumpet Daffodil will furnish more 
information concerning its great charm than, 
probably, many inches of text. To what is so 
well depicted we can but add that it is 
destined, probably, to become a standard kind 
in the future—a sort of guide to the raisers of 
new Daffodils who are eager to attain greater 
perfection in the form and general character of 
the flower. We are happy to be able to state, 
at а time when so much is sacrificed for mere 
size in nearly every department in gardening, 
that this lovely thing is an exquisite flower of 
medium size. Indeed, if we find fault at all, it 








it at times indulges in a vegetable diet. These 
centipedes are usually found under rubbish, 
stones, etc., but what business it had in an 
upper room in your house I am quite at a loss to 
suggest. I never heard of their being found in 
such a situation. Have you plants in the 
room, or window-boxes, for they might have 
strayed from them ?—G. S. S.] 

Fungus on Lilac leaves.—Some of my white 
Lilac bushes are attacked by a fungus on foliage, Can 
you suggest a remedy? It has appeared very suddenly on 
plants growing in an open, sunny situation.—F. WiLuax. 
BON. 

[Your Lilac leaves appear to be attacked by 
a fungus, probably belonging to the genus 
Cercospora. I should collect all the leaves 
when they fall and burn them, and when the 
shoots are quite free from them spray the 
bushes thoroughly with Bordeaux-mixture, and 
again just before the buds open. If the leaves 
are only attacked late in the season the bushes 
will not suffer much, as the duties of the 
leaves are nearly over.—G. 8. S.] 

Rose leaves injured.—I will be obliged if tha 
Editor of GARDENING will tell me what insect cuts up the 
leaves of some of my Rose trees — not all of them - in the 





Narcissus Furstin Maria Oettingen. From a photograph by С. A. Champion in 
Miss Willmott's garden at Warley, Essex. 


is that so long a name should be inflicted 
upon so beautiful a flower. The flower, as seen 
in the picture, is quite characteristic of the 
kind whose habit is quite pendent. In the 
recurring brim of the crown there is much of 
Mme. de Graaff, and the broad, overlapping 
perianth segments are inclined to the same 
variety. The flower is delicately toned through- 
out between palest lemon and cream-white, 
with a refinement and finish that stamp it as 
first-class. It was given an award of merit 
when shown by Miss Willmott at the exhibi- 
tion of the Midland Daffodil Society, held on 
April 26 and 27 last. E. J. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Insect in room.—I will be obliged if you will tell 
me if the enclosed insect is a garden one? Curiously 
enough, I have not seen it, there, but only in an upstairs 
room of my house, where apecimens of it are found from 
time to time.—G. B. T. 

[The centipede you enclose is à spscimen of a 
common species (Geophilus longicornis), which 
is often very common in gardens. It is very 

uestionable whether it be a friend or a foe. 


t should be a friend from its formation and | 


relationship, but it has been found at times at 
the roots of plants under such very suspicious 





‘held between her legs. 


way that the enclosed Los mm shows, and also advise me 
how to destroy it?—G. В. J. 

[The leaves of your Roses have been injured 
by the **leat-cutter bee " (Megachile centunca- 
laris)) which has cut the pieces out of the 
leaves in order to form the cells of her nest. 
This bee burrows into decaying wood, such as 
an old post, or into the ground in a bank, or 
makes use of holes in walls or any other suit- 
able place. We have seen a hollow stick turned 
to account by this insect. Having formed or 
found a long gallery suitable for her purpo%, 
the bee forms a ceil at the end composed of 
these pieces of Rose-leaves. This cell she thea 
fills with a mixture of honey and pollen as food 
for the future grub. She then lays an egg 01 
the food, closes the cell with one or more 
circular pieces of leaf, and then begins to cou 
struct another cell, the bottom of which just 
fits into the top of the other. This is filled in 
the same mauner, and so it goes on until the 
gallery is full. Generally some five or six esll 
are thus formed one above the other. The bee 
then probably begins to form another nest. 15 
is very interesting to watch the bee cut out the 

іесез. She takes the edge of the leaf between 
er legs, and with her jaws cuts out thé piece. 
When it is detached she flies away with it still 
The only way of 
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ting the leaves being disfigured by these 
as catch them in a butterfly net, and if 
you can find the nests, by destroying them 
you would prevent a similar annoyance next 


year] 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM. 


Tur soil used for potting the flowering bulbs 
shown in the illustration was a turfy loam. 
With this I mixed some old mortar and a good 
proportion of road sand and well rotted 
manure, and passed it through a }-inch sieve. 
I used 8-inch pots which had been previously 
washed clean, placing some pieces of broken 
pots in the bottom, then about an inch of old, 
rough mortar, with a sprinkling of soot over 
same. I then put in about 2 inches of the 
sol, on this placing three bulbs, and cover- 
ing them to within 14 inches of the top 
of the pot. They were then put into a 
cold frame on a bed of ashes. The soil was 
kept just moist until 3 inches or 4 inches of 
growth appeared. I then kept them near the 
lass in an aiy pit with sufficient heat to 
{еер frost out. gave them weak manure 
‚ vater about twice a week until the buds began 
oswell, then removed them to a light green- 
rouse, J. ROGERS. 


SHOW PELARGONIUMS. 


TINK I am within the mark when I say that, 
ndged in the light of other plants, few 
| nquiries as to the culture of show Pelar- 
"пішов are made through the press. Any 
loubt as to whether (iere is, to use а 
ealer's phrase, ‘‘a call for them," is dis- 
osd of when one makes a few enquiries. 
lee are а few answers: ‘Hardly ever 
sked for them now,” **so few w them, it 
inot worth stocking many." That they are 
eautifal when ia bloom and very charming 
у greenhouse and occasional decoration in the 
| ouse all will admit. The question, however, 
orth considering is, ** Cannot show Pelargo- 
iums be grown without being a nuisance?" 
Tom experience with them, I have no hesita- 
on in saying that they can. Wherein, then, 
oes the difficulty lie in respect to their 
alture? First, in the manner of treatment. 
Vhen it is remembered that they dislike any- 
ung like a stuffy atmosphere, and are best 
"ved when grown in a house where air and 
wlness are not 1086 sight of, it is easy to 
nderstand why some fail to grow them with 
aything like satisfactory results. From the 
me cuttings are struck from well ripened 
‘ood in pots of sandy soil in August in a cold- 
‘ame, until the time of their blooming, every- 
ing should be done to let them have air, even 
|1 the winter. They do not want heat in the 
mse that many believe they do. If kept free 
‘om frost, and given room as the spring 
dvances, this is all they need, beyond taking 
are that they neither suffer from actual dryness 
or damp. Pots of 5 inches or 6 inches in 
lameter are large enough, and in these they 
in be bloomed. The soil should consist of 
vod, mellow turf, cow-dung dried and rubbed 
hrough а sieve, and, if needed, some silver- 
ind. If kept too dry and warm, it often 
lows that green-fly makes its appearance, 
"it vaporising will keep this down. 16 is well, 
owever, ta treat infected plants apart from the 
thers, if possible. It is generally a stuff 
ouse and dryness at the roots that cause suc 
‘condition. Stimulants may be given with 
eneficial results when the plants are growin 
Tely in spring, but until then they should 
106 hurried. Given a cool temperature, 
*asonable admission of air, and a sturdy 
frowth, then one may have a rich display of 

loom in summer. TowNsMAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gloxinias—their care in winter.—One of the 
sreatest enemies to Gloxinias is snp. When the tubers 
ие dormant it is best to place them in a cool, dry place, 
Cut of the reach of frost, until they are ready for starting 
inspring, and not, as is sometimes done, leave them in pots 
py e greenhouse during the winter, where, it not over- 
ated and forced into growth prematurely, they often 
get injured by drip.—W^ooDBASTWICK. 


, Gloxinias from leaves.—A few weeks ago I saw 
that to {е Gloxinias leaves might be cut and 
Planted pots to form bulbs. I did so at the time 


Putting several leaves round one pot. They look healthy 
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and well. When can I transplant them? I am leaving 
for two or three months. Сап they remain аз they are 
till spring ?—E. P. Fox. 

[You must leave them as they are until the 
corms have formed. The leaves will ripen off, 
leaving the corms in the soil. These corms 
will have to be wintered in the usual way and 
potted next spring, growing them on. We 
think you will have more success if you follow 
the instructions as to raising from seed, which 
you will find fully dealt with in our issue of 
October 15th, p. 420. It is very seldom that 
Gloxinias are raised from leaves nowadays, 
unless the variety is a very fine one, which the 
grower wants specially to increase. ] 

Cineraria stellata.—Will you please tell me fn 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the treatment for Cineraria 


stellata, and whether І, must pinch it back as it grows ?— 
CRIMEAN HERO. 


[Treat Cineraria stellata as you would the ordinary 
florist’s Cineraria. You must not pinch back in any way, 
but keep cool;and close to the glass, 80 as to make the 
plants sturdy and dwarf.) 


Treatment of Hedychium.—How should I treat 
my Hedychium Gardnerianum ? The plants have thrown 
up magnificent foliage, but no flowers, and are now send- 
ing up young shoots. I have them in a cool greenhouse 
in winter. Should I take them out of their pots and store 
them like Dahlias, planting them again in April? In 
which case should I cut all the foliage down ?—AMATEUR. 


[Hedychiums do best when planted out, and 


to ensure flowering when grown in pots they | 


must be divided from time to time before they 
get too much crowded, otherwise they do not 
make growth strong enough for flowering. 
They may be potted or planted out in ric 

loam, with leaf-mould and manure added, and 


| 





yellow, fading to creamy-white at the mouth, 
whereas in the typical L. Wallichianum it is 
white. Another feature is that L. sulphureum 
has bulbils in the axils of the leaves of the 
upper part of the stem, and in L. Wallichia- 
num these are wanting. In the winter the 
plants should be kept in a greenhouse from 
which frost is just excluded, but they must 
not be kept near the hot-water pipes. Enough 
water must be given to keep the soil slightly 
moist throughout the winter, for the roots 
continue active at that period. Repotting is 
by most authorities carried out in November, 
after the stems have died down, as the roots 
will then start away into the new soil, though 
a few prefer to wait till the end of February.’ 
Whether it is necessary to repot must be left. 
to your discretion, as, if the soil is in good 
condition and the drainage perfect, with sufli- 
cient root room for another season, the bulbs are 
best left alone, but if any of these features are, 
wanting by all means répot.] 2 
Neglected bulbs. — From bulbs and 
tubers we may have many that from spring 
onwards make a greenhouse charming, but, as 
too often is the case, a selection is made from 
a few only, and others, pretty as they may be, 
are overlooked. Take, for example, the Grape 
Hyacinths. Few, comparatively, grow them,. 
and yet they are extremely attractive. Chbiono- 
doxas and Scillas are grown by a few, whilst’ 
Solomon's Seal is seldom met with as & pot. 
lant. The pure white Allium neapolitanum, 
uberoses, and Lichenalias are met with less 





Lilium longiflorum, three bulbs in an 8-inch pot. 
Rottingdes 


when they are growing freely they must have 
abundance of water. They should be kept cool 
and dry during the winter. 


The 


when kept in heat throughout the year. 
very short-lived are very 


flowers though 
beautiful. ] 

Forcing Mrs. Sinkins Pink.—Please give me 
full particulars how to get Mrs. Sinkins Piak to bloom 
early in acold-house ; time of taking up plants ; also taking 
slips and cuttings, and treatment; also if it will bear 
greenhouse forcing? . 

[Take cuttings in February from forced 
plante, and plant out when rooted. They make 
strong plants by September, when they are 
lifted and placed in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, kept 
in cold-frames till Christmas, and then started 
in gentle heat. The earliest flowers begin to open 
in March. They should be grown in a light 
house. Another way is to procure some stron 
plants that have been layered in August, an 
pot these into 5-inch pots, treating these in 
the same way as above. Of course, from the 
layers put down in August you can expect 
to get only a few flowers, but if kept in pots 
during the next season and fed with liquid- 


manure during the summer they will make | 


good plants for flowering in 1906. ] 


Lilium Wallichianum in ‘the winter.— 
Would you kindly tell me how to treat Lilium Wallichi- 
anum in the winter? Should the bulbs be quite dried off, 
or only a small quantity of water given? Is it necessary 
to repot in the spring ?—J. N. 8. 

[We presume that your question refers to 
the Lily known for some years as Lilium Wal- 
lichianum superbum, now called L. sulphu- 


reum. In this the interior of the flower is | 


When rested , 
during the winter the plants flower better than | 





From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Rogers, 


lean, Sussex. 


frequently in the greenhouse in spring and 
summer than they should be. No one would 
care to dispense with Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi, but it is well to remember that there 
are many other things which serve us equally 
well.—F. W. D. 


Drying off Fuchsias.—I consider the 
pho of laying Fuchsias on their sides and 
eeping them quite dry all winter a very bad 
one. nder these conditions the shoots often 
shrivel, especially if the plants are in very 
small pots, the roots also being injured beyond 
recovery. I am aware that Fuchsias, when 
bare of foliage, have a somewhat rough, untidy 
appearance, and this, probably, is the reason 
why they are stowed away out of sight in 
winter. The welfare of the plants, however, 
should be considered, and natural treatment 
given while they are resting. They should be 


| stood on a stage or shelf in а cool, airy house or 


pit, and the roots slightly moistened, вау, once 
a month. This, while not inducing them to 
start growing, will preserve the wood in a 
plump condition, and the plants, when pruned 
and potted in spring, will make rapid and 
satisfactory growth. —D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE 
; GLOBOSA) IN SCOTLAND. 


THE unique appearance of Buddleia globosa 
(the Orange Ball-tree), when in full flower and 
decked with its globular heads of orange, has 
sed many to wish to cultivate it in their 
It comes from Chili, so that a con- 
hardiness 
bas been attached to it, with the result that 


cau 
gardens. t 
siderable degree of suspicion as to it 


this Buddleia is not so often seen as it might be. 


Іо Scotland it is far from common, though, of 
course, is cannot be called rare ; but there is no 


reason why it should not be planted with ad- 


vantage t| 


found quite hardy under these conditions, except 
ina few of the very coldest districts. It grows 
well as a bush when kept about the height 
named, but on a wall it may be allowed to 
reach much greater dimensions. On the wall 
of a Scottish garden I know a pen which 
covers a space about 33 feet long, by 12 feet or 
so in height, and, were it allowed, it would 
вооп occupy а much larger space, but it has to 
be cut well back every season. This is in the 
south-west, where so many Chilian plants do 
well. Even in the north-west, and on the 
greater part of the colder east coast and the 
midlands of Scotland it thrives well also, but 
in the drier parts it does not attain such 
dimensions. In the course of this summer I 
came across some plants flowering most pro- 
fusely in a garden in a dry and exposed 
ition north of the Forth, though as late as 
Fuly, while even north of the Tay it was found 
thriving equally well. It wants full exposure 
in summer, with all the sunlight it is possible 
to give it. Curiously enough, in the hard 
winter of 1893-4 plants on а wall were some- 
times severely cut back by frost, when bushes 
suffered butlittle. One is confident that there 
are many Scottish gardens where the Orange 
Ball-tree could be introduced with every pros- 
pect of success, and with great gain to the 
character of the garden. S. ARNOTT. 
Carsethorn, by Dumfries. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning өүуегдгөөп,—Бох шеш and other ever- 
gw may be moderately pruned at any time save when 

t is frosty, but when a severe pruning is required, we pre- 

fer the month of April. It would be advisable to paint 
over the wounds with some grafting-wax or painter's 
knotting. · : 

Cutting down Laurels.—kindly say time for 
trimming Laurels planted last autumn ?—W Lr. 

[The best time of the year to cut down your Laurels is 
tho month of April, as des the plants have а long grow- 
ing season before them. You can cut down the Poplars 
during the present autumn when the leaves have fallen.] 

Clianthus puniceus.—8eeing your reply in GAR- 
DENING (Oct. 5, p. 406), about Clianthus рашон id may 
interest you to hear that I have growing on my house а 
splendid one about 20 feet high, which flowers magnifi- 
cently. It is on a south wall, but exposed to very 
boisterous winds, being on rather high ground near Dart- 
moor. There are several other instances of Clianthus 
рона doing well out-of-doors in this neighbourhood.— 

. G. LETHBRIDGE. 4 

Trees for shelter.—I want to make а thick planta- 
tion to keep out the north-west wind, which is very 
troublesome. І stand 550 feet above sea level. Soil damp 
clay, some shillott. What trees can I plant? I have lost 
rds Silver Firs, Thujas, and Spruce amongst others.— 


[Use native evergreens, such as Holly, Yew, 
with some Austrian Firs, choosing always 
healthy seedling plants. The best thing we 
know for shelter is the evergreen Oak, which, 
once established, grows freely enough. Leave 
the Citrus alone. It will bloom in time. ] 

Pruning Ailantus апа Paulownia.—I have 
on my lawn an Ailantus and a Paulownia, which are both 
of the size I like (the Ailantus 16 feet or 18 feet high, 
the Paulownia not quite so tall). Ido not wish the trees 
to grow larger. Can you direct me when and how to 
prune them? They have evidently at one time been kept 
pruned, but are now too large to cut down, as you direct, 
to within a few feet of the ground. Shall 1 injure them 
if I cut out the centre (end) shoots of eacn branch 7— 


AILANTUB. 

(In order to keep your Ailantus and 
Paulownia within bounds, you may safely prune 
them as you suggest—that is, cut back the 
central (end) shoots of each branch. This may 
be done at any time during the winter months, 
and when growth recommences in the sprin 
the young leaves will soon hide all signs a 
having been operated upon.] 
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ORANGE BALL-TREE (BUDDLEIA 





ughout the greater part of the 
kingdom, provided it has a fairly sheltered 
situation, and that in exposed positions it is 
kept to the dimensions of a shrub 5 feet or 
6 feet high. The Orange Ball-tree will be 
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well under the trees. From the stem should 





















FRUIT. promed six to nine shoots or branches 
— RENE to pe the tree like a vase 

NG NUTS or cup, keeping the centre thin. Thes 
GROWING NUTS. branches, when old enough, produce lateral 


A Few hints upon the cultivation of Nuts, both Filbert 
and Oob, will be much appreciated. I have some very 
fine bushes and trees, and obtain fair results from them, 
but feel sure a more abundant crop would result from 
greater knowledge of proper cultivation. The culture of 
Nuts has been mentioned in your valuable paper, but Ido 
not keep back numbers, as I always pass them on to my 
gardener.—M. A. Finpay, Abergavenny. 

[Nut culture is well worth the attention of 
amateurs. Many who grow Nuts ruin their 
trees by allowing them to produce a forest of 
sucker growth, which is quite useless. On the 
other hand, we have seen many failures owing 
to the **let-alone" system for a time, the result 
being worthless spray growth. Another point 
deserving of attention is the source from which 
trees are secured—whether seedlings or layers. 
Layers succeed best in certain soils—indeed, in 
all. Attention is needed as regards variety in 
certain soils and localities. Some kinds grow 
better than others. Some growers have a pre- 
ference for bushes, other trees on a leg or stem. 
We prefer the trees on & stem, though it is 
only fair to add that we Lave seen equally good 
results on what may be termed old stools. Such 
trees, unless sucker growths are kept down 
with a strong hand, are the first to go wron 
and become uníruitful. It is useless to feed 
the roots unless the heads are given due atten- 
tion also. 

VARIETIES.— The difference between Cob 
Nuts and Filberts is only a slight one, and 
some are difficult to distinguish ; the difference 
is in the length of the husks, Filberts having 
longer husks than the ordinary Cob Nuts. The 
common Nut of the wood is not a variety to 
grow for profit, so need not be described. For 
profit the Kentish Nut is one of the best. This | good return. The land between 
is strictly a Cob Nut, very large and prolific, | should be kept clean by hoeing. 1 : 
and a certain bearer, being liked іп the market, | із not advisable, ;and manure may 
There are some splendid trees of this variety | іп autumn or spring, as much bes 5 
in the Maidstone district, and it is a kind that | the size of trecs; in fact, there is little 18 
does well as a standard. Another excellent | in the season if the hoe is kept going 
Cob Nut ів Webbs’ Prize, syns. Filbert Cob and | By manuring in early spring the trees when 
Lambert Filbert. This produces its fruit in | large get the food at the season required. 
large clusters, and is of first-rate quality. | Ап account of the Filberts and Nuts bythe 
There are some others, such as Pearson’s Pro- late Mr. Barron, from fruit. wn in the 
lific Cob, a short, round Nut, a great cropper, gardens at Chiswick, was publis өй айу 
and smaller than the Cob named above, but | ago in the “Journal of the Royal Horticultum 
remarkably prolific. This rarely fails to bear, Society, ' а copy of which, no oubt, can be bud 
and with the Cosford Cob should be planted | by applying to the secretary, Vincent-squatt, 
amongst the larger kinds, as both produce а | Westminster. This included man у varieties ol 
profusion of male catkins, and these are [огеш origin, most of which, owever, hè 
needed for fertilisation. The Cosford Cob is | found inferior to the varieties generally grows 
almost round, with a thinner shell than many ; 
it is of good flavour, and a great bearer. In 
small gardens this and Pearson’s Prolific are 
desirable varieties. There are several other 
distinct Cobs, but the above are best for profit. 
We now come to the true 

FitBERTSs.— The Red Filbert is the best 
flavoured of all the true Filbert section, а 
splendid bearer, with thick shell and long husk, 
having a red skin. It is a good grower and 
one ot the most profitable. This variety is an 
excellent companion to the Kentish Cob, and 
we consider that they are the two best for 
profit. The Prolific Filbert is a fine Nut, pro- 
duced in greater profusion than the red variety. 
It has more Nuts on a bunch, with a pretty, 
frizzled husk. The White-skinned Filbert, a 
variety often seen growing in country gardens, 
is а most profitable Nut. It produces freely, 
but is less in demand than the others named on 
account of the Nuts being less showy. The 
Purple-leaved is very pretty, having deep purple 
leaves and fruit. j^ is, however, less prolific, 
but deserves а note for its ornamental foliage. 
An excellent and handsome Nut is Merveille 
de Bolwyller, the plant of strong growth, very 

rolific, the fruit ripening mid-season. The 
te Mr. Barron used to consider this one of the 
best Nuts in cultivation. 

CurrivATION.— The Nut likes а deep, well- 
drained, loamy soil, such as Apples delight in. 
Planting is best done in the early autumn, say, 
October, the sap being soon on the move. 
Ample space should be allowed between the 
trees—15 feet to 20 feet each way for large 
trees. This allows of air and sun reaching all 
parts of the tree. Of course, one may plant 
much closer, and in a few years, by trans- 
planting every other tree, give the desired 
space. Previous to planting, trench the land 
well and manure freely, placing the manure 


growths which are spurred in like those of an 
Apple, leaving each year a fow inches of young 
growth on each leader or main branch. 0n 
these are produced the catkins needed to ferti. 
lise the female blossoms. 

PRUNING is best done late, either end of 
March or early in April. If done too early 
much of the bloom is destroyed, but much 
depends upon the season, if early or late, and 
аре of trees, if old or young, and variety. 

rees, as they attain size and T а Crop, ar? 
benetited by copious supplies of food, either in 
the way of a top-dressing of decayed manure or 
liquid-manure, and old trees when once in 
bearing condition give little trouble, Pruneio 
a short spur wth, as advised, and keep all 
sucker growth removed. If the trees show too 
much wood, stop food supplies. It i: 
advantageous to shorten the wths early in 
autumn, and finally prune at the time advised, 
When planting, secure good trees at the start. 
Seedlings are not advisable, but trees from 
layers ; the fruit comes much truer. They can 
be obtained at a moderate cost if the purchase: 
go to a large grower, who grows the het 
inds and from layers. Grafting is 
means of producing а dwarf treo, and. 
trees are very prolific, requiring scarcely 
pruning ; but they cost more at the A: 
getting good trees at the start there ig 
trouble in training them, as they are trainells 
a single leg or stem unless bushes are detital 
The Nut when grown as advised well deserses | 
an open position, not shaded by other.tree | 










I 


being the best of all. ] 


BUSH APPLES. 


I wovLp be much obliged if you would give me the num 
of four Pears, Apples, Plums for eating. I wo 
like a soft Apple, ripening in September ог October-il 
the trees to be of bush form.—Cork. 


bush form are 
Pippinus, Cox's Orange Pippin, and Claygate 
Pearmain. ‘The first is a deliciously-flavourel, 
soft-fleshed fruit, ripening in mid-September 
and lasting till the second week in Octobe: 
The fruits are rather large, prettily stripe, 
and highly coloured. The tree is also a goo! 
cropper. А slightly earlier-ripening variety 
is Worcester Pearmain. This is wonderfully 
rolific as a bush. The fruits are also very 
nighly coloured, but far inferior to Lady 
Sudeley in point of flavour. King of the 
Pippins should do well with you as a bush. It 
із а heavy and constant cropper. The fruit: 
are handsome, and keep from the middle o 
October to the end of the year in excellert 
condition. Cox's Orange Pippin, undoubtedly 
the best flavoured dessert Apple we have, 
requires a warm, rich soil to be a success, and 
should you lack this you had better substitate 
Allington Pippin for it. The latter is some 
what similar to Cox’s Orange in appearance. 
and is also a highly flavoured variety. 1“ 
season is December and early January. Clay- 
ate Pearmain would carry you on 10 
ebruary, as it is an excellent keeping Ару. 
It has nice soft flesh, and is very richly 
flavoured. 
Four good Pears which are a success when 
rown in bush form are Williams Bon 
hrétien, Beurré  d'Amanlis,  Pitmaston 


and if due attention is paid to pruning, йй | 


[Four good Apples that will succeed wellin U 
аду Sudeley, King of ti: 


Duchess, апа Doyenné du Comiée, The firt- | 


in this country, the Merveille de Божу | 
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named ripens early in September, and the 
second at the latter end of that month. 
Pitmaston Duchess sometimes ripens the latter 
end of September, but more often than not 
the beginning of October, and it will last 
quite а fortnight to three weeks in splendid 
condition, provided the fruits are gathered 
about the third week in September. If 
allowed to hang longer than this they last but 
a short time, and are then not nearly so 


highly lavoured. Doyenné du Comice is not | 


ready for table until November, so that should 
you object to such a long break in the supply 
u had better substitute Louise Bonne of 
Fersoy for it. This is a heavy cropping kind, 
handsome, but although of good flavour will 
not compare with Doyenné du Comice in that 
respect. We have not named a very early 
maturing Pear, as on account of such lastin 
but a short period, and seeing you are limited 
tofour varieties only, they would not pay to 
grow. In speaking of Plums for eating, we 
take it you mean Gage Plums, and have 
accordingly selected poe for you. They will 
all succeed as bushes, but it is quite likely the 
trees will need lifting and transplanting the 








here. A few years back, blackbirds, thrushes, 
and many of our usual song birds were very 
scarce, but this year they seem unusually plen- 
tiful, and, during the spell of dry weather in 
August, they attacked Apples, Pears, and other 
fruits more than I had ever seen them do for 
many years Having read that saucers of 
water set under the trees would help to keep 
them from this mischief, I set à quantity about 
the fruit garden, and the birds ceased their 
attacks.—J. G., Gosport. 





PLUM COMTE D’ALTHANN’S GAGE. 


RaısED in Bohemia by Count d'Althann's gar- 
dener, this delicious variety of the Green Gage 
has since its introduction to this country given 
universal satisfaction, so that it now ranks as 
one of the best in cultivation. 
Plums which was conducted 
ticultural Society in their 

in 1901, Count d'Althann's 

number, and in the report which was subse- 
quently issued it is spoken of in very high 
terms. Having grown and fruited this Gage, 
I can speak highly of it. The leading fruit- 


Royal Hor- 


A fruiting branch of Plum Oomte d'Althann's Gage. From a photograph by G. A. Champion 
in the gardens at Gunnersbury House. 


second year after planting to check exuberant 
growth and to throw them into a fruiting con- 
dition. The first is Denniston’s Superb, a 
deliciously flavoured yellow fruit, ripening 
early in August, and is a heavy cropper. 
Count d'Althann's Gage ripens from the end of 
August to the second week in September. 
This is a splendid variety, fruit large, beauti- 
fully coloured, round in shape, very rich and 
Juicy, and bears well. Jefferson's or American 
“age ripens in mid-September. This is a 
large oval yellow fruit of the highest quality, 
and a good bearer. Late Transparent is 
‘nother roundish handsome Gage, first-rate in 
every respect, ripening in the beginning of 
October. Another good late sort is Rivers’ 
late Orange, and if you could find room for а 
fifth tree, we should recommend you to give 
thisatrial. If your soil is deficient in lime, 
you would do well to mix a fair quantity of 
lime-rubble with the soil when planting the 
"ages, as lime in one form or another is 
essential to the well-being, not only of Plums, 
but of all other stone fruits. ] 


Birds eating fruit.—I do not know 
Whether birds have multiplied in all parts of 
the country at the same rate that they have 








tree growers now catalogue and speak highly , 


of it too, which is proof that it is a succes3 on 
diverse kinds of soils. In addition to this, its 
culture may be carried out in various ways, as 
it lends itself to being grown in almost any 
form of tree; as a cordon it has no equal. In 
the colder districts it should be grown on а 
wall, but in the warm districts it may be grown 
either as à standard or bush in the open. As 
regards its productiveness, it surpasses the old 
Green Gage, and is also a more certain cropper, 
while the fruits are larger in size, more hand- 
some in appearance, and equal in point of 
flavour. The accompanying illustration faith- 
fully represents the size and shape of the 
fruit, and the markings on the skin are very 
exactly shown. The colour of the fruit is pale 
greyish-green, heavily marked and dotted with 
reddish-purple, and covered with a heavy, 
white bloom. The flesh, which is rich yellow 
in colour, separates freely from the stone, and 
the flavour is rich and sugary. Its season of 
use depends on the form of tree and the posi- 
tion accorded it, and it may therefore be said 
to ripen between the third week in August and 
the first ten days of September. The tree is а 
healthy and fairly vigorous grower, and comes 
quickly into bearing. А. W. 


In the trial of | 


by he 
ens at Chiswick | 
age was among the | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Tower of Glamis.—This is one 
of the best Apples for dumplings. When 
grown in orchards grazed with cattle, the 
stems of the trees must be tall, as, being of a 
rather spreading habit of growth, the weight 
of the fruit sometimes onuga the branches 
down almost to the ground. When grafted on 
the Paradise-stock, and grown as an espalier or 
bush in light soil, the fruit sometimes falls 
before it is ready for use. To prevent this 
apply a thick mulch of short manure to the 
roots early in summer, and keep them well 
watered.— S. 

Spotted Pears.— Enclosed are two samples of Marie 
Louise Pear, and the other two are Beurré Diel. The trees 
that they are grown on are on a south wall, and trees 
have been planted abouc ten years. The soil is very light 
and sandy. I should be thankful for your opinion about 
| the spots on them. There are several other trees the 

simen the garden with fruit spotted like those enclosed. 
[The spotted condition of your Pears is due 
| to an attack of fungus or mould, which preys 
| on the rinds of imperfectly-developed fruits, 
and in your case is evidently due to the roots 
not receiving sufficient food in the way of top- 
dressings. 'The roots have possibly 
got into the subsoil, and are unable to 
obtain proper food. Your best plan 
will be to open at the end of this 
month a trench, 2 feet wide and deep, 
round the tree, find the roots and lift 
them up, cutting off any that run 
downwards. Fork over and level the 
soil, adding to it some fresh loam and 
wood-ashes, relay the roots, and fill in 
with a mixture of fresh soil, wood- 
ashes, and а sprinkling of bone-dust. 
After all is finisbed well mulch the 
tree with rotten manure. This should 
encourage the roots to come to the 
surface, and, we think, benefit the 
tree.] 


Keeping Walnuts.—How can I pre- 
serve Walnuts (grown in my garden) durin 
the winter for dessert? shall be muc 
obliged to you if you can answer me this 
week, as many Walnuts have fallen off the 
trees, and 1 am afraid they may get dry and 
spoil, if not treated at once.— WINIFRED М. 
DALGLIESH. 

[When the Nuts are quite ripe and 
fresh spread them on a cold floor 
thinly. When ,it is seen that the 
green shells will come off readily re- 
move them at once. Аз soon as the 
Nuts come out of the shells, lay 
them out thinly in a dry, airy room or 
shed for a day or two to dry the out- 
side of the shell. When it is seen 
they are ready, obtain some dry, clean 
sand. "Then select some pans or large 
clean flower-pots, placing a layer of 
the clean sand at the bottom, then a 
layer of Nuts, and so on, till full. 
Boxes will do, but earthen vessels are 
better, as they are cooler and not so 
drying. When full, place them in a 
cold, damp shed, cellar, or any place 
where thereis no fire, and where the 
temperature does not fluctuate; а 
dry heat is detrimental to them. When wanted, 
remove the top sand, taking out as mny 
Nuts as are required, and brushing them wit! 
а stiff brush to remove any sand adhering to 
them.] 

Pruning old Gooseberry bushes.—My Goose- 
berry bushes have been neglected with regard to pruning 
for several years, and now are so full of wood that there 
is a difficulty ДЫ; through them. What fruit I have 


secured from biı been excellent in quality and size. 
How close should they be pruned, and when ?— X. B. 


[It is by no means easy to make good 
bushes out of old, long-neglected ones. In 
our cuse the bushes not having been pruned 
or several years, the best course is to thin 
them very hard, cutting out all the older 
branches, and keeping those which have on 
them most young shoots. Those young shoots 
carry most fruit, and therefore must 
preserved, although just the points may be 
cut off. By continuing to keep the bushes 
thin, lightly forking the soil about the roots 
to break it, and to, keep it clean, and giving 
now and then a top-dressing of manure, you 
may in time get good robust bushes carrying 








excellent crops of fruit. We cannot tell you 
how close to prune with old bushes. It is 
really a case of judicious thinning, of which 
the pruner must be the best judge. 
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GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—4A conservatory without 
bulbs would scarcely be tolerated in winter 
and spring, but now-a-days, with the cool 
storage system, Lilies of several kinds may be 
It is rather an expensive busi- 
It may be 
think at this 
season the cool-stored bulbs hardly produce 
flowers of so lasting a character; perhaps the 
long sleep has weakened the energies of the 
A group of white Trumpet Lilies is 
Lily of the Valley, too, is 
beautiful in the house, but there are many 


had always. 
ness keeping up a regular dua 
only a fancy of mine, but 


plants. 
always acceptable. 


bulbs coming on that need no cold storage. 


Кошап Hyacinths that were potted in Sep- 


tember will be in flower early in November, 


and pots filled with strong bulbs of Vallota 
and will last 


purpurea are very bright, 
some time. Pans filled with Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and the blue Squills (Scillas) will be 
beautiful in the New Year, as will also hardy 
Primroses, Forget-me-nots, and other things 
which are easily grown. Forget-me-nots are 
lovely and so useful for cutting for dinner- 
table vases, and, of course, no one has too 
many Snowdrops, In our experience Snow- 
drops are as much appreciated as less common 

lants which cost more to produce, but to have 
Eilowdrops really good they should be lifted 
in tufts from the borders and planted in pans 
at once. Bulbs which have been drying in a 
shop some time after the natural season of 
growth has begua will not flower so well. 
Even when planted in the borders, Saowdrops 
never do so well the first year as when estab- 
lished. Good clumps of the Christmas Rose 
should be potted up now and placed in cold 
pit. Cold-pit treatment is sufficient, although 
the Christmas Rose will bear a little heat. 
Well-bloomed Violets in pots are charming 
through the winter. Years ago we used to 
grow Tcee-Violets, but they seem to have 
isappeared ; but Violets in any form will be 
appreciated. 

Stove.—If not already done, vaporise all 
warm plant houses, so that we may start free 
from insects. As soon as fires are started 
insects are more active, feed at a very rapid 
rate, and soon leave marks on the foliage which 
cannot be eradicated, especially if those very 
troublesome insects, thrips, are present. 
Eucharis Lilies, which have been rested by 
cool treatment, soon respond to heat, and the 
flowers are always useful, though I think they 
are less appreciated than they were. Watering 
now should be done with judgment. АП plants 
which have finished their season's work, such 
as Allamandas, will require less water, whilst 
plants coming forward for blooming will still 
require a liberal supply, and in some cases 
liquid manure may be given with advantage. 
Summer flowering bulbs, such as Gloxinias and 
Achimenes, will be dried off, whilst such as 
Gesneras, which bloom in winter, will require 
liberal support. As a rule, the stove will be as 
bright in winter as in summer, as there are 
many plants which flower naturally in winter. 
Euphorbia splendens when at rest in summer is 
a rough, spiny subject, but in a warm house in 
winter after resting it will break into growth, 
and if well rested will be speedily furnished 
with bright flowers, which, though small and 
short in the stalk, are useful for specimen 
glasses and bouquet work. 


Peaches under glass.—Where borders 
want renovating or remuking, the top spit 
from: an old pasture is the gardener’s ideal ; 
but he cannot always get it, though when 
gentlemen go to the expense of glass-houses 
and then refuse to strip а bit of land of its top 
soil to give a chance of success seems unwise. 
It is true in some districts good Peaches have 
been grown without much expense in border- 
making, but then the natural soil has been 
suitable. The best loam for Peaches is taken 
off a clay subsoil, and is heivy and adhesive. 
This kind of soil wants some old plaster or 
mortar mixed with it—one load to seven or 
eight of loam, with a few bushels of wood- 
ashes will be suitable. When the trees settle 
down to bearing, rich top.dressings can be 
given. Peaches when bearing heavy crops 
use up & good deal of nourishment. Free 
drainage is important, and a 6-inch layer of 
concrete 6 feet wide under the trees will be a 




















gront advantage in keepin 
ad subsoil. In draining 
carry off the water freely. 


blocked with the roots of trees. 


will be ripe and firm. 
required will be abundant ventilation and 


the buds. 
done by dryness at the roots. 


Late Tomatoes. —Toripen these properly 
and set the late blossoms to produce fruits 
during winter, a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. will be necessary from this onwards. 
Sometimes the white Tomato-fly is present at 
this season, and it is rather difficult to clear 
out by ordinary means.  Vaporising with 
nicotine two nights in succession will generally 
suffice. 


Window gardening. — The window- 
boxes are being cleared out. If shrubs are 
used, the Euonymus family are the most 
effective. Small Conifers soon turn brown, 
and then are an eye-sore to people who want 
their boxes nice. Veronicas are a good deal 
used, but a hard winter will kill them. 
Berry-bearing plants, such as Pernettyas and 
Aucubas, are nice fora change. Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, Pansies, Primroses, and 
Chrysanthemums may all be used, 


Outdoor garden.—This isa good time to 
rearrange herbaceous borders. Many things 
can be transplanted better now than in spring. 
As а rule, we like to move all early-flowering 
plants in autumn, and the late-flowering things 
in spring. To the former belong Ponies, 
bulbs of all kinds, Doronicums, Daisies, Prim- 
roses, Alpine Auriculas, Hepaticas, Anemones, 
except A. japonica, which is now in flower. The 
borders should ba thoroughly overhauled every 
three or four years, and be trenched 2 feet or 
more deep, and liberally manured. There are 
some plants which are better not disturbed so 
long as they are doing well, such as the Christ- 
mas Roses, the Madonna Lily, Tritomas, 
Peonies, Herb Lilies (Alstreemerias). On the 
other hand, many plants require to be broken 
upandre- planted to keep them in good condition. 
Strong-rooting things soon exhaust the soil 
near them, and though a mulch of manure in 
the case of Phloxes, perennial Sunflowers, and 
other strong rooting things will be useful, it 
will not make a crowded plant produce fine 
flowers. Lift Gladioli, dry thoroughly, and 
store in dry, cool but frost-proof room. 
Tuberous Begonias, Cannas, and Dahlias should 
be lifted as soon as cut by frost. 


Frujit garden.—Grub up old useless fruit- 
trees, and prepare sites for young trees, chang- 
ing assmuch of.the soil as possible. > Trees 
which are making too much wood may be lifted 
and replanted if young, doing the work very 
carefully, especially as regards smoothing the 
ends of lacerated roots, laying the roots out 
from 6 inches to 9 inches from the surface, 
making all firm, and, if necessary, staking to 
steady them. Older trees may be root pruned 
by opening a trench 3 feet from the stem half 
round the tree, and deep enough to work 
under the ball to cut the perpendicular roots. 
In filling up give the trees some fresh soil, and 
make firm under the ball and round it. The 
other half of the tree can be done in the same 
way when necessary. All Apples and Pears 
should be gathered without bruising the fruits 
as soon as they part easily from the stalk. 
There is а g deal of fruit to gather this 
season, and every fine day should be given up 
to it. Ventilate the fruit-room freely whilst 
the sweating process is going on. Wrap grease 
bands round the stems of the trees at once to 
arrest the insects, which will soon be on the 
move to seek a hiding-place for the winter. 
The old-fashioned plan of wrapping hay bands 
round the stems of the trees had its value, and 
if it had not fallen into disuse there would 
have been fewer insect troubles now. Rasp- 
berry plantations should be cleared of old canes 
and the weakest of the young canes removed. 


Vegetable garden. — Finish thinnin 
Turnips-and Spinach, Turnips to 1 foot кой 











the roots out of the 
each borders, have 
the drains deep enough to make the base of the 
border quite dry and of sufficient capacity to 
If the drains are 
too near the surface they sometimes get 
Late houses, 
where the wood wants a little more ripening, 
may havealittle fire for a time, but I think 
generally after the warm summer the wood 
All the finishing-off 


enough moisture at the roots to freely develop 
This is the time when mischief is 


Spinach to 6 inches. We have transplanted - 
Spinach with good results, though it is not 
often necessary. It should be done with n 
trowel, and made firm. Wrap hay-bands or 
paper round Cardoons before earthing up, and 
remove all suckers or side growths from Celery, 
The work should only be done when the plants 
аге dry. Lettuces and Endive should also bs 
dry when tied up to blanch. Lift and store 
Beet. Twist off the leaves with the hand. Ii 
the -crowns of the roots are cut with a knife 
the colour will be injured. The roots may be 
preted in sand in a cool root. store safe from 
rost, or be pitted or clamped like Potatoes, 
and covered with straw and earth. Late Broc- 
coli which is making much growth may le 
heeled over, with heads to the north, towards 
the end of the month. Sprinkle heaps of vege. 
table refuse with lime and salt. Such heaps 
are the breeding places of insects if nothing is 
done. The safest plan, perhaps, when the 
fruit-trees and bushes are pruned and the 
cuttings collected, is to burn all garden 
rubbish, as that makes a clean sweep oj 
insects and the seeds of weeds, etc. Vacant 
land may be trenched when time can be spirel 
or during bad weather. The past season hu: 
been a trial for the shallow cultivators. 

E. Новрат. 





THE COMING WHEHK'S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 24th. —Finished planting Carnations. 
Duplicates have been potted up and will be 
kept in reserve. Lifted Dahlias, Tuberoses, 
Begonias, Salvia patens, Gladioli, and Cannas. 
When dried they will be stored away in suit. 
able positions where they will be cool and yet 
safe from frost. Chrysanthemums are expand. 
ing well now, and receive weak stimulant: 
when necessary till the flowers are open, lut 
not after. : 

October 25th. — Potted up Geraniums to 
preserve for next year. They will have a little 
warmth to start them into growth, and after- 
wards all they will have will be safety from 
frost. We find spring-struck cuttings ii 
helped on in heat as good as those struck in 
autumn, and a few old plants will throw many 
cuttings in spring. Cyclamens coming into 
flower are having weak liquid-manure. Filled 
several baskets with Begonia Gloire de Lor- 
гаіпе. When hung up in the light they are 
covered with flowers. 

October 26th.—Repaired tennis-lawns and 
top dreed with basic-slag. The roller now 
will take the place of the mowing machine. 
Replanted Box edgings which had become s 
little gappy. Put in cuttings of Brier and 
Manetti Roses to make stocks for budding. 
We are clearing off the summer bedding plants 
and filling with bulbs and other spring flowers 
Shifted on Hydrangeas to bloom next spring 
and summer. $ 

October 27th.—Potted off Fuchsia cuttings. 
They will be kept growing freely all the 
winter, and be shifted early in February, into 
5-inch pots. They will make nice little speci 
mens in the summer. There is a freshnes 
about young plants that is often absent from 
olderones. We generally plant a few fruit-trees 
every season, so as to have well-furnished trees 
to replace any which are wearing out. This 
refers to trees on walls as well as others in the 
orchards and elsewhere. 

October 28th.—We have still some fruit to 
gather, including a few late Apples and Pears, 
and there are Red Carrants netted on north 
walls. Autumn-bearing Raspberries are fruit- 
ing freely. Mushroom-beds are made up ағ 
fast as the manure accumulates and is in a fit 
condition. We generally mix about a fifth 
part of loam with the manure. It saves time, 
and the beds bear well. Beds їп bearing 
receive warm liquid-manure when required. 

October 29th.—Finished pruning Vines in 
early house. A few of the best shoots have 
been laid in to obtain eyes for ropagating: 
Beet and Carrots have been lifted aud stored, 
some in root-shed and others in a clamp, covered 
with straw and earth. Stirred the soil among 
Violets in frame. Free ventilation is given 
when not raining. Then the lights are propped 
up at back. Moved Chrysanthemums coming 
into flower to conservatory, 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Cost of remitting poor-rate.—In response to а 
demand for payment of a poor-rate, I remit the amount 
of such rate through the post, first deducting the cost of 
the postage. Am I right or wrong in во doing?— Ex- 
QLIRER 

[Wrong. You cannot be compelled to remit through 
the post, and if you elect 80 to do you must bear the cost. 
-K.Q T.) 

Income-tax—deduction of tax from in- 
terest on loan.—As trustee under my father's will, I 
invested for the benefit of my stepmother some money by 
loan to the corporation of a certain town. When remit- 
ting the interest, the secretary of the corporation always 
deducts income-tax (1s. in the €). My stepmother is not 
liable to income-tax, as her income does not exceed £120 
per annum, and she is desirous of having the tax refunded. 
Should I write to the corporation secretary and request 
him not to deduct the tax, or should I apply to Somerset 
House for a return of the tax deducted ? —CapER IDRIS. 


[Income-tax on interest is charged in the 
lands of the borrower, who deducts the tax 
when remitting the interest. It will be useless 
torequest the secretary not to deduct the tax 
in future, and your proper course is to apply 
tothe surveyor of income-tax for the district 
for the necessary forms upon which to claim 
repayment. If he refuses, or a satisfactory 
arrangement is not come to, you should then 
apply to Somerset House.—K. C. T.] 








BIRDS. 


t Waxbil (M. 7:0). — Your bird was 
excessively fat, and the cause of death appears 
tohave been a fit of apoplexy. This state of 
besity would arise from partaking of food too 
rich in nitrogenous compounds, and from want 
of suificient exercise. Over-fat birds become 
indisposed to take proper exercise, remaining 
upon their perches excepting when occupied in 
ieeding, and so increase their state of obesity, 
(еп with fatal results. When a bird appears 
lisinclined to take proper exercise, is observed 
‘o have an unusually sleek and plump appear- 
uce, and to suffer from shortness of breath 
ipon slight exertion, it should be put upon 
short commons or upon plainer diet than it has 
been receiving, and encouraged to take more 
xercise. Canary-seed and Millet are the proper 
‘ood for these birds—both white Millet and 
ipray Millet may be given. Green food may 
ve supplied freely in warm weather, but only 
xeasionally during the winter months. Water- 
"ess, Chick weed, Lettuce, and Grass when in 
lower, may all be given in turn. There was 
10 appearance of grit in the gizzard of this 
bird. Grit-sand is an important item to keep 
ill seed-eating birds in good health.—S. S. С. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. and answers are inserted in 
Gardana free of charge 4f correspondents follow these 
rule: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Ёштов of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.О. Letters on business should be gent to the 
Рсвивнив. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ia sent, 
ета IA V oparata pisos Ng to and "ot more 

n three {ев should @ time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 


aheays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. - We do not reply tc 
queries 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several 

in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in ite determination. We have received from 
Veri single imens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and - 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mending a lawn (J. T. B.).—It is rather late to 
sow Grass seed now to mend a lawn. The seeds may 
zerminate, but the frost may later kill the young Grass. 
Probably it would be wisest during the winter to fork out 
much of the coarse Grass, then to strew about, some good 
‘ine soil, and sow seed in April next. 


Canary Creeper and Marguerite not 
blooming (Clarence Corti).—The Canary Creeper and 
the Yellow чен ae are in all probability in too rich a 
soil, while they flower best when exposed to full sunshine, 
absence of which helps to cause rank growth, with few, if 
any, blossoms, 

Mealy-bug on plants (South Devon).—It will, we 
fear, be impossible to clear out this pest, seeing it has got 
sucha hold. All plants that are attacked you will have 
10 syringe individually with a mixture of soft-soap and a 
ipint of paraffin to 3 gallons of water, applied warm. 
Take care that you keep the paraflin well mixed, returning 






























































every second tyringeful into the can. Perseverance will 
be neceesary, and in the end you may have to burn the 
plants that are the worst attacked, and have the whole 
house thoroughly cleaned and repainted, clearing away all 
the tcp soil-from the borders and burning it, 

Keeping Begonias (H. Chapman) .—Lift your 
Begonias when the first frost has hurt them, put them in 
a frame, and when the growths have all fallen off, clean 
the bulbs and lay them in sand in a box, placing them 
under the greenhouse stage, so that no drip can fall on 
them. 4A cellar where no frost can enter will answer as 
well. If you have any in pots store them away in the 
pots under the greenhouse stage until the spring, when 
they may be shaken out or repotted. It the Lilium 
auratum bulbs are in the open ground leave them there. 
They must not be lifted. 


Peat Moss-litter-manure (4. W.) — While 
peat Moss-litter makes an excellent floor in a fowl-house 
for а week, if thinly laid it misses one of its chief values, 
аз found in stables, and that is, power to absorb urine. 
But in removing it from the fowl-house weekly, you can 
in any case give it à moderate soaking of water, and thus 
help it to decompose. Place it out in a heap as it accumu- 
lates, dust it freely with soot, and keep it turned once a 
fortnight. After being so treated for several weeks it is 
ех сееп and rather strong manure, not to be too freely 
used, 

—— (S. W.).—It is always necessary that peat Moss-litter 
manure for application to the soil be turned about once a 
fortnight or thereabouts to liberate any crude element in 
it without inducing fermentation, as when that happens 
there is a great loss of ammonia, Those who treat this 
manure in this way speak highly of it, whereas when put 
on the soil in a crude state it is injurious. On light dry 
soils this manure forms a good mulch, checking evapo- 
ration and helping to retain moisture. 


Seeds from New Zealand (Inquirer) — 
Although the names you give us are not quite correctly 
spelled, it is easy to recognise five out of the six as well- 
known natives О! New Zealand—viz., 1, Clematis. Several 
species are natives of New Zealand, but only one is in 
general cultivation in this country. This is Olematis 
indivisa, an evergreen climber thatrequires the protection 
of a greenhouse, where it bears in March and Aprila great 
profusion of white starry flowers. It is a very popular 
plant, and one of the best of greenhouse climbers. 
2, Ranunculus Lyalli (Rookwood Lily. A very fine 
Ranunculus, with large white flowers. 16 is a difficult 
plant to grow, but succeeds best in a compost of equal 
parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with good drainage, 
and a plentiful supply of water when growing It is 
somewhat difficult to raise from seed. 3, We do not 
know. 4, Phormium (New Zealand Flax). A well-known 
plant, with long, sword-like leaves of a particularly tough 
fibrous nature. It is hardy in the favoured districts of 
England, but requires protection in others. 5, Gentiana 
montana. A tender annual that grows about a foot high, 
with pretty blue flowers, 6, Celmisia. An extensive 
class of plants, nearly all of which are natives of New 
Zealand. They are closely related to the Asters, and 
have mostly white starry flowers. In all of them the 
leaves are clothed more or less with a whitish woo А 
light position ia the greenhouse is best for them, but they 
rarely flourish in this country, as our winters are too 
moist forthem. Your better way will be to keep all the 
seeds till the latter end of March, and then sow them in 
pots in a gentle heat. The Clematis should, when large 
enough, be potted singly into small pots, and shifted into 
larger ones when necessary. It will climb up to a height 
of 12 feet to 15 feet. The Ranunculus, too, must be 

otted off in the same way, the most suitable soil for it 
being given above. It needs the protection of a green- 
house. This grows 3 feet high, and is a perennial. The 
Phormium requires much the same treatment, and will 
in time reach a height of 6 feet. Gentiana montana can 
in the month of May be planted out in a sheltered spot. 
Celmisias seldom reach more than a foot high, and even 
in the greenhouse are very slow growing. They are of a 
perennial nature. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hydrangea stellata (Triangle).—The specimen 
of Hydrangea enclosed is H. stellata, which is, botanically 
speaking, a variety of the common H. Hortensia. In the 
neighbourhood of London it is valuable as a flowering 
shrub in the open ground, for even if the tips are cut by 
frosts, the eide shoots develop and bloom towards the end 
of the summer, whereas the common Hygranges flowers 
only from the terminal buds; hence, if these are injured, 
there are no blossoms. In the open ground a fairly good 
loamy soil suits it best, and, if necessary, some well. 
decayed manure should be incorporated therewith. The 
plants must also not be allowed to suffer from want of 
water. Given these conditions this Hydrangea will grow 
and flower well year after year, the only attention needed 
being the thinning out of any old and exhausted shoots 
early in the spring before growth recommences. Grown 
in pots a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, well-decayed 
manure, and sand forms а suitable compost. The plants 
may be wintered ina cold-frame or greenhouse, from which 
frost is just excluded; but no more, and throughout that 
period little water will be required. As spring advances 
more moisture must be given, and in summer, when the 
may be stood ont of-doors, an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. When growing, the roots 
should not be allowed to get dry at any time. After 
flowering the plants must be stood in а anny position in 
order that the shoots may be well ripened. ttings of 
the young growing sboots put into pots of sandy soil and 
placed in a close and shaded frame or handlight will soon 
root. 


Black Currants bear on the young wood, therefore thin 

out the bushes by removing as far as necessary the old 

cross branches, and let the voung wood be left in at full 
length and not too thickly. If you could get a good 

pus in the neighbourhood to show how to prune the 
ughes it would be a great gain to you. 

Apples and Plums (В. P.).—It is exceedingly 
difficult to gaugé the merits of Apples in Yorkshire by what 
is seen more south. But of good dessert varieties, you 
should find James Grieve, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Dutch 
Mignonne, Egremont Russet, Adam’s Pearmain, and 
Sturmer Pippin do well. As to dessert Plums, we doubt 
whether any good ones will do well so far north other than 
on a fairly warm wall. The Green Gage is shy as an open 
tree in the south, but fruits well on a west wall. If you 
can furnish a wall, then try Monarch, Sultan, Coe's 
Golden Drop, Comte d'Althann's Gage, Prince Englebert, 
апа the Czar. These are not all high class dessert Plums, 
but it is useless to recommend the highest flavoured ones 
if they will not do outdoors in the north. 


VEGETABLES, 

Transplanting Rhubarb (J. T. B.).—Rhubarb 
should be lifted, divided, and replanted into fresh soil 
every four years, as in that way a succession of good roots 
and stems is maintained. The transplanting may be done 
at any time after the leaves have died away, but we prefer 
to doit during fine weather in February. Dig the ground 
deeply and manure it liberally. See also reply to 
“Omega” in our issue of October 15, page 423. 


Green Tomato chutney (/nnes).—Put a pint of 
vinegar in a preserving-pan with a pound of Demerara 
sugar. Let this boil until the sugar is dissolved. Slice as 
many Tomatoes into this syrup as you wish to use, with 
the same weight of Apples, peeled, cored, and cut into 
quarters ; 1 oz. of bruised Ginger, six red Chillies, } lb. 
Shallots, } 1b. Sultanas, allowing f lb. of sugar and these 
spices to each pus of Apples and Tomatoes ; salt to taste. 
Boil these wel together, stirring all the time until it iş 
thick like jam, and sets firm when a little is dropped on x. 
plate. Pour into hot glass jars, cover when cold with 
well-cleansed bladder. and store in a dry, cool place. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


G. Lewis.—Your seedling Pelargonium is not equal to 
many we now have in cultivation. The truss is evidently a 
large one, but the individual pips are very poor.—— 
Doub'ful.—See reply re the Celery-maggot to A. P. 
Davison and “ Belfast " in our issue of Oct. 15, p. 426. —— 
Meadow Bank.—The best would be a Clematis or a Gloire 
de Dijon Rose, but we fear that unless you can pre a 
bed you will get few plants to succeed. — E. Л. May 
We should not wire the position for the Peach, but if you 
do, see that the trellis receives two coats of best white 
paint.—Wood Anemone.—Clematises are increased by 
layers and grafting ; Rhododendrons by layers, cuttings, 
or grafting; and Azalea mollis by layers and cuttings. 
The mode of doing so has been frequently dealt with in 
the pages of this paper.—— Bobs, Gardener.—We think it 
would be well for you to ask the advice of some gardener 
in the district. Without seeing the house and the state 
of the Vine border it is difficult to assign any reason for 
the sudden collapse of the Grapes.— Folkestone.—We 
find nothing amiss with the turf you send, but it is very 
difficult to give an opinion without seeing the green.—— 
F. Vincent.—The roots have gone down into the cold, 
clay subsoil, which уза say exists in your garden, and 
must be brought to the surface. See reply to F. James in 
our issue of Oct. 8, page 414.———4.—We can see nothing 
wrong with the Cistus leaves you send. Perhaps the 
plant is dry at the roots.—  Fozglove.— Get Hobday's 
** Villa Gardening” from this office, price бв, 6d., post free. 
2, You ought to trench the border and manure it freely, if 
you wish hardy plants to do well. 3, ‘‘Roses and Rose 
Culture,” 1s., W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, London, 
N.—J. Hinks,—2, You can plant the Roses out either in 
the autumn or in the spring, seeing you have them in pota. 
3, No, only when the plants are growing freely.——S, W. 
—1, You willfind an article and a note dealing with the 
culture of Campanula pyramidalis in our issue ot Septem- 
ber 5, 1903, e 353, which can be had of the publisher, 
price 144. Іп the case of those you have you must keep 
them in cold frames during the winter and pot on in 
the spring. 2, Dust the sulphur over the leaves, and 
take care that you do not 


с Ш the water about when 
watering.——G. Н. R.—The book you inquire about is, 


we fear, out of print, and the only chance of obtaining it 
is from a second-hand bookseller.—C, G. E.—If you lift 
very carefully you may succeed, but we would rather 
кое in some way in the open air——Seasand.—No, 
f you must topdress the lawn, use a mixture of loam, 
well-rotted dung—such as that from an old Mushroom- 
bed—and plenty of wood-athes, which you can prepare 
by burning all free and other refuse collected in 
the garden.— Lincoln.— We do not think there is much 
need for bone-meal with the compost you mention, but 
you may, if you wish, add a 32 potful to each barrow load. 
Apply the sulphate as a top-dressing when the plants are 
rowing freely.——Geo. A. Jones.—Have you been using 
quid-manure, or been fumigating the house? It you 
have fumigated the house when the foliage was damp, or 
given а too strong dose of liquid or artificial manure, 
either of these would cause the trouble. Is the house 
heated? If so, and a flue is used, then it is just possible 
that the flue may be faulty, and that if coke is used 
sulphur fumes may have escaped. It is really very difti- 
cult to assign any reason without seeing the place.—— 
Viola.—Your Rose is eaten up with thiips and red-spider, 
and is evidently dry at the roots, Syringe with Quassia 
or Gishurst compound, and water well at the roots in the 
spring, adding a heavy mulching of cow-manure.—— Oak- 
feld.—No, you can cut the old rods out and take the 
young ones up in their place.——Girl Gardener.—1, No 
need to use manure ; the material you have is quite suffi- 
cient. Do not sift too fine, only pick out pieces of wood 
that may be in it. 2, Whatever trees you plant will be 
injurious, and draw the nourishment from the border. 
Why not erect a trellis and grow some of the Raspberries 
thereon? 3, You can do nothing now. Watch for the 
first symptoms in the spring, and deal with it on its first 
appearance. 4, No, leave them alone as they nre. We 
take it they are in the positions in which you wish them 
to flower.——S. R. F.— See coming issue.—— E. Н. F.— 
Yes, if you get the Tulips into pots at once, you can 
have them easily in flower at the time you wish.— Mrs, 


FRUIT. 


Moving Raspberry canes (J. T. B.).—You may 
lift and transplant Raspberry canes so soon as the leaves 
have fallen. Select medium sized and well-rooted suckers, 
and plant so soon as you сап. Cut them almost close to 
the ground in March next to induce the formation of new, 
strong suckers. 


Thinning out old Currant bushes (J. T. B.)— 
In the case of the Red Currants, some of the old branches, 
if they cross each other and are very thick, should be cut 
out entirely, and the side shoots Jeft on those should be 
spurred in to two or three eyes, like a Vine, the leading 
shoots being left 6 inches or 8 `іпсһев in length. The 
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Mordaunt.—No, you must keep the clay soil at. the 
bottom, but carefully break it up with a fork when you 
are trenching the upper part. In this way, and by add- 
ing plenty of vegetable refuse, you will considerably 
increase the depth of good soil.——Columella.—8ee reply 
to *' Innes" in our issue of Oct. 15, page 426. ——G. Kemp. 
—Kindly say what Clematis you refer to, as the different 
species and hybrids require to be differently pruned. The 
two varieties you refer to will do well in almost any 
position.—— Wim. Anderson.—Write to Messrs. Veitch 
and Song, Exeter, who will be able to give you the infor- 
mation. There is a Chrysanthemum show at Exmouth 
on Oct. 27. We do not reply to queries by post. С. T. 
—1, It would be far better to have the borders thoroughly 
dug, во as to fill up the runs made by the moles. 2, A 
very suitable house would be one built against a south 
wall, if you have such in your garden. If not, then a 
span-roofed house would be the best.——S.—Much 
depends on the size. We should advise you to lift it and 

t it, keeping it warm until it has begun to grow. Let 
it remain in the tub or pot, and then you can remove it to 
the open air during the summer, taking it indoors again 
for the winter.——A Twenty Years' Subscriber.—See 
reply to Е. James, re ** Oracking in Pears,” in our issue of 
Oct. 8, page 414. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of DIARIES -H. S. D.—Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxi- 
code . О. Greening.—Euony mus radicans var- 
iegatus.——A, Гу s Cambs.—1, inpatiens. Sultani. —— 
Mrs. Gooch.—Polygonum molle. —— E. W. P.—Spir»a 
confusa.— Crimean Hero,—A variety of the Zonal 
Pelargonium.— Н. H. W. M.—Kindly send fresh speci- 
men.——Jock.—We cannot undertake to name Michaelmas 
Daisies. One must have opportunity of comparing them 
to be able to name correct! C. J.—1, Helianthus 
rigidus; 2, Penny Royal (Ме (Mentha Pulegium). —Мм. 
Dawson,—1, Retinospora pisifera; 2, Cordyline вр.; 
3, The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus) ; 4, Molinia 
caerulea ا‎ +, frs. Green.—Rose W. A. Richard- 
son. ——J. J. T.—1, Lavender Cotton (Santolina incana); 
2, Sweet Alyssum (Alyssum maritimum) ——J. K. H.— 
1, Variegated Tree Mallow (Lavatera arborea variegata) ; 
2, Centranthus ruber ; 3, Heuchera Richardsoni ; 4, Lonicera 











aureo-reticulata.——H. W. F. — Sempervivum arboreum, 
easily increased by cuttings in the spring.—Mrs. 
Mordant.—Veronica speciosa. — (7. Harriman,— 


Quite impossible to name plants from single leaves only, 
and these, too, quite dried up.——J. B. Pollard.—A form 
of Aster longifolius, well worth keeping, the colour being 
very good.——— M. B. Colwall. — Small yellow flower, 
Ooreopsis tenuifolia; large yellow, Helianthus sp. ; blue 
flower, Caryopteris Mastacanthus (syn. Mastacanthus 
sinensis). When sending flowers for name each specimen 
ought to be numbered. Mrs. Oliver.—The Gladwin 
(Iris footidissima). ——A Dyer.—1, Helenium autumnale 
striatum ; 2, Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda ; 3, The Soap- 
wort (3aponaria officinalis fl.-pl.); 4, Е scallonia macrantha. 
Do not prune the Honeysuckle much, only cut out thin 
and خا ابوج‎ wood, doing this when the flowering is over. 
Robert Greening. — Cotoneaster frigida. —— Wood 
Anemone. — Bougainvillea glabra, easily increased by 
cuttings of the young wood, taken off with a heel, and 
placed in pots in a mixture of loam and sand, standing 
them in a propagating-case, with a nighc temperature of 
from 65 dega. to 70 degs. 


Names of fruits.—Oak'/üeld.—Pears, specimens too 
poor: Apple, Northein Greening.——JM. M. Everard.— 

Sturmer Pippin; 2, Not recognised; 3, Сох'в Orange 
Pippin: . C. Wright.— con. 











4, King of the Pippins. 
Lord Suffield. It is hardly fair to га us one fruit on 

M. Hamilton.—Apple Ribston Pippin.—— W. M 
Anderson.—Apple Crimson Queening. A NM V aizey. 
—Specimens too poor.——7'. H. G. Apre: , Prince 
Bismarck ; 2, Yorkshire Greening. J. T.— Please 
read our rules as to sending fruit. Sed send one fruit 
of each kind, and give us no idea as to where you write 
from, which is of great assistance to us in naming the 
fruit.——M. Shuldham.—Apples: 1, Sammer Quoining ; 
2, Lane's Prince Albert (?) ; 3, Royal Russet.——.4. Flint. 
—Apple Golden Noble.——4H. Е. Hare.—1 and 2, Not 
recognised ; 3, King of the Pippins. St. S. E.—Proh- 
ably Mere de Menage. Had you sent us a fruit with stalk 
complete it would have helped us,——B, Bede.—2, Not 
recognised; 33, Norfolk Stone Pippin.——H. Marple,— 
1, Cellini (7): 2, Winter Hawthornden ; 3, Not recognised ; 
4, Norfolk Beaufin.—— W. B. Phillpot.—1, Nelson Codlin ; 
2, Specimens insuflictent.——Chaaewood.—Kindly read 
our rules as to namir g fuit.——L. J. C. Riley —1, Nelson 
Codlin ; 2, It may łe a small Bismarck. It is very diffi. 
cult to name from o ıe specimen only, as fruits vary во. 
— —W. W. Alien —1, Pear Beurré Rance. You ought to 
try it on a wall; 2, Should like to see later on.——John 
Dlackinore,—Apple not recognised. We should advise 
you to graft it with Cox's Orange in preference to using 
Warner's King.——4G. L. Cox.—Apple Northern Greening. 
——Rev. A. W. Gale.—1, Beurré d'Amanlis; 2, Please 
send when ripe ; 3, Catillae ; 4, Louise Bonne. Rev. R. 
Hall.—1, Striped Beaufin ; 2, Cockle's Pippin, a fine 
specimen ; 3, a Deux Ans; 4, Breitling.—— 
Geo. Е Smythe. — Peara : Comte de Lamy ; ; 2, Beurré 
Hardy ; 3, Aston Town ; A Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
H. B.—Pears : 1, Over-ripe and damaged, probably Beurré 
Capiaumont ; 9, Duchesse d'Orleans; 3, Swan's Egg ; 
4, Urbaniste. Vincent.—1, Apple Annie Elizabeth ; 
2, Wellington, syn. Dumelow's Seedling ; 3, Pear Doyenné 
du Comice.——H. S. D.—8, Apple Graham's or Kentish 
Deux Ans.——Percy Turner.—1, Pear Comte de Lamy ; 
2, Pear Bourré d'Anjou : 3, Apple, not recognised ; 4, Pear 
Josephine de Malines.——Clonleigh.—1, Pear Autumn 
Bergamotte ; 2, Apple Striped Beaufin. ——HM. Shuldham. 
—Apples : 4, Not recognised. 


— ЕЁ. 























Catalogues received.—Frank Cant and Co, 


Braiswick Rose Gardens, Colchester.—Rose Catalogue, 
Autumn, 190).——Harlan Р. Kelsey, Boston, Mass.— 
Wholesale Trade Prices of American Plants.——G. 


Reuthe, Fox Hill Hardy Plant Nursery, Keston, Kent — 
Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants. ASB 5G, 
Heinemann, Erfurt.—Special Trade Offer of Novelties, 
——Ant. Roozen and Sons, Haarlem, Holland.—General 
Bulb Catalogue for 190/,.——F. Roemer, Quedlinburg.— 
Novelties in Flower Seeds for 1905. 
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Copper—Curled Legs 
SNO SEN 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &e. 
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SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 
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APPLY NOW. 
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ALWAYS EFFECTIVE & SAFE 
TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD. 
LINCOLN. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS & ADVERTISERS. 
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| ties for changing stamps into cash, wo cannot 
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FRUIT. more air to ripen the crowns. I know а market and private, who are not satisfied 


POT STRAWBERRIES IN AUTUMN. 


Tug future crop depends to a great extent on 
the treatment, the plants receive during the 
autumn and winter. I am aware that to have 
fine crops it is necessary that the soil should be 
good and strong runners used ; but even with 
these many plants produce but scanty crops 
from bad after-management. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see growers giving their plants 
strong stimulants through the autumn months, 
endeavouring to produce large, strong crowns. 
When the plants come to their blooming period 
they are disappointing, having but little bloom 
ñon their having produced split, ill-matured 
crowns, Undoubtedly, many early - potted 
plants give poor results from this cause. 
When residing in Norfo!k on a poor soil, the 
gardener provided the best soil he could get, 
pania being potted into fairly large pots, and 
ie would not have them fed in autumn. The 
first batch produced ripe berries early in April, 
and seldom did we get a blind plant, although 
they looked poor compared to many I have 
веп grown in other places. Over-ripening 
the crowns by unnatural methods, such 
as withholding water and storing in dry 
structures during early winter, is often a cause 
of failure. When the plants are in the open 


. ground they get the most rain during their 


dormant state, and if these needed so much 
ripening by dry weather in autumn and winter, 
how was it there were such abundant crops 
list year, when the conditions were just the 
opposite? I observed that scarcely a plant, 
however small, failed to produce fruit last 
spring. 

Should early fruit be wanted, then provision 
should be made to obtain plants as early as 
posible to get an early growth and natural 
ripening. Last year I layered three plants 
into 60 pots, with a view to plant them out. 
This was not done till August. Needing the 
pots in November, these were turned out of 
their pots into the open ground, to be planted 
in spring. In March I had some of these put 
into boxes, two rows in each, putting the boxes 
ou a bed of leaves in a cold-frame to seo the 
result, and, to my surprise, hardly a crown 
failed to bloom and give fine fruit in due 
course, Many market growers bed out their 
plants in autumn on prepared soil, lifting 
them when wanted, HS placing under glass 
for late crops in spring on beds, etc. 
Air and light, with enough moisture at all 
times to prevent the plants flagging, are of 
more moment than high feeding or the drying 
method. Although pots are generally used; Í 
am inclined to think more fruit at less cost is 
obtained from growing them in boxes for main 
and late crops, especially when these have to 
bə placed on dry shelves. It is impossible to 
lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to treat- 
ment, seeing that position and locality have 
much to do with this. Where I now reside I 
ап obliged to adopt treatment different from 
that I gave when living in North Hants. The 

arden being very low, the plants are benefited 
by being raised up from the ground to obtain 


gardener in a similar position that used to 
place his first batch of plants on a high wall 
(giving them abundance of water) to ripen 
them. He seldom gave them any stimulant 
till after blooming, except that in the soil. I 
prefer plunging the major portion of pot plants 
on а hard bottom in the open during winter. 
The chief objection is that in severe frost it is 
difficult to get plants in to force, being so 
much frozen. If placed in frames, ete., the 
lights should be kept off as much as possible. 
Dorset. 


THE THINNING OF FRUIT. 

Tue judicious thinning of fruit, especially 
during seasons of abundance, is a question of 
great importance, no matter whether the crop 
is intended for home use or for market. The 
principle is the same for the fruit-trees them- 
selves, as well as for the fruit they bear. Small 
bush or pyramidal trees of Apples, Plums, and 
Pears, or wall trees of the finer kinds, yield the 
finest fruits because their growths are thinned 
out and so regulated as to receive their full 
share of both light and air. By the same 
token, it pays one to thin out the interlaced 
branches of orchard trees, to keep their centres 
open and permeable, and their outer and more 
fertile branches from whipping in the wind. 
The finest fruit is usually that obtained trom 
bush trees or low pyramids, which are handy 
to thin, root prune, and assist with manure or 
an occasional watering, just at the time such 
attention is desired. It is very easy to cripple 
young fruit-trees of all kinds by an eternal 
system of pruning back the young wood, and 
it is far better to thin out the superfluous bran- 
ches altogether, and thus allow surplus energy 
to spend itself on fruit instead of on sappy 
growths and leaves. The thinning of choice 
fruits, such as (jrapesand Peaches, has long been 
practised, but it is equally necessary in the 
case of Apples and Pears if the very finest 
results are desired. The theory of thinning 
depends on the fact that five good and perfect 
fruits are heavier and finer in shape and in 
colour tlian three times that number of. imper- 
fect examples. For market the difference in 
quality between thinned and unthinned pro- 
duce is frequently that of three to one, and 
when fruit-trees are grown ou the bush system 
the cultivation, pruning, and thinning of the 
fruit can be carried on economically, and, 
better still, the finest specimens may be readily 
protected with thin envelopes or bags of muslin 
or paper, so as to secure them from wasps or 
birds and rough weather. The finest of exhi- 
bition fruit, perfect in texture of skin and in 
delicate colouring, can only be grown out-of- 
doors under these conditions. In the case of 
fruit-tree nurserymen, exhibition fruit, even of 
such hardy kinds as Apples, Pears, Plums, etc., 
is sometimes produced in orchard-houses with 
a roof of glass or of oiled canvas, which pre- 
serves them from birds and insects, rough 
winds, or hailstorms. 

It may be said that only the finest kinds of 
hardy fruit pay for thinning and protection, 
and this, to a certain extent, ia undoubtedly 


true ; but all the same there are growers, both 





except with the best, and there are purchasers 
who will have nothing but the pick of the 
produce as brought to the markets or the shops. 
There never was a time, perhaps, when the 
best garden produce brought better prices 
than it does to-day, and by thinning and 
grading with judgment and care only can the 
best results be ensured. Unfortunately, our 
orchard trees, and more especially the older 
ones, do not lend themselves to the production 
of the best fruit. They become much over- 
grown, their inner branches and those that 
cross and chafe each other are rarely pruned 
away, the size and height or area of the trees 
do not admit of the fruit being thinned to tho 
best advantage, and the result is fruit of ordi- 
nary quality that, if saleable at all, fetches a 
price which barely pays the expenses of rent, 
labour, and marketing. Even the best of 
fruit, as borne on high standard or orchard 
trees, is liable to be seriously damaged by 
autumnal gales and other drawbacks, во that 
it cannot compete to advantage with that from 
bush trees in quality, or with the carefully 
graded or well packed produce that now floods 
our markets from abroad. The healthy young 
orchard trees on cultivated land in modern 
market gardens produce excellent fruit, but 
the finest of hardy fruits are those obtained 
irom low-growing bush-trees or from wall 
trees, which are more entirely under the con- 
trol of the eultivator, and where the fruit can 
be thinned and protected as desired. 
The Га. 


RENOVATING OLD FRUIT GARDEN. 
(RerLy то “F. В. F.") 

Ir scems that the old fruit-trees in your fresh, 
but neglected, garden need proper thinning or 
pruning, but not too severe at the first. That 
being done at once, the trees should then be 
coated with hot lime white, with a little cla. 

added to brown the solution. Wash ап 
the stems as high up as can be reached, then 
freely syringe the smaller branches, literally 
coating them with the mixture. If half-a-pint 
of paraftin to a pailful could be added, and kept 
well stirred when veing applied, it would do 
much good. Two or 31b. of soft-soap dissolved 
in boiling water, and } lb. of soda, may well be 
added. When that is done, the ground about 
the trees should be well forked over and 
cleaned, and a top-dressing of short stable- 
manure added. Failing that, apply 8 lb. per 
rod of basic-slag, just forking it in. It is pos- 
sible that the young Apple-trees were planted 
late in the spring, and have not fully recovered 
to make ordinary leafage. It is hardly probable 
thatthe leaves were eaten by caterpillars, as 
the other trees might have suffered in the 
same way. Probably, it may be well to prune 
these trees back just moderately, thus causing 
quite new shoots to be formed. The trees may 
then recover, especially if aided by a good 
forking about them, and the addition of a 
mulch of short manure. For the entire garden 
on a clay soil nothing is better as manure than 
good fairly short stable dung, as it is some 
time in decomposing, contains much fibre, 
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and keeps the stiff soil open. 
give 8 lb. per rod of basic-sl 
mixed and forked in. For a lawn these artifi- 
cial manures, 4 lb. per rod, do well, with 2 lb. 
of sulphate of ammonia added, per rod, in 
April, A good dressing of fine street sweepings, 
or any other fairly fine soil, is also good. 


Failing that, 





STORING APPLES FOR WINTER. 

In your issue of Oct. 1, page 394, you recom- 
mend covering the Apples laid on the floor with 
clean straw. I never allow straw to touch the 
Apples I store. A few years ago а gardening 
friend of mine, after tasting one of my Blen- 
heims, said, “I cannot understand how.it is that 
your Apples are so much better flavoured than 
mine." I asked him to bring me one of his, and 
after tasting it, I said, “This Apple has been 
stored on straw." ‘‘Yes,” he said, “nearly every- 
body uses straw for storing Apples." I replied, 
** [ do not, for I believe straw will destroy the 
flavour of any Apple." I store my late-keeping 
Apples in broad-mouthed and earthenware 
pitchers, holding about 100 good-sized fruite, 
tying air-proof paper over tops like housewives 

о their Jam pots. I keep the pitchers іп a 
cool, moist place. The Apples will come out 
fresh and plump, when those stored on shelves 
are quite shrivelled up and tasteless. 

Trellisick, Truro. W. SANGWIN, 





GRAPES FAILING. 
A ¥RIEND of mine showed me his Vine the other day, on 
which the bunches have failed in the same manner as the 
bunches accompanying this letter (marked X Y 7). He 
tells me they suddenly started, from eight days to a fort- 
night ago, just as they were or should be colouring. The 
Vine is, apparently, from eighteen to twenty years old, 
has been badly neglected some time in the past, the 
pruning wretchedly done—some of the spurs being 
8inches to 1 fort long ; is badly attacked with Vine-scale, 
and the gardener has tied round the stem of each bunch 
some sheep's wool in lieu of cotton wool, which he had 
been advised to do, to prevent the pest attacking the 
fruit, which he thinks is the reason of the failure of the 
crop. The Vine is planted in an ineide border, and this, I 
think, must be the primary cause of the evil, as it is some- 
what difficult to get at, gets no sun, and the hot-water 
pipes run over the centre. The house is a lofty span-roof, 
and faces south. The foliage appears healthy, and the 
Vine not overcropped. There appears to be a properly- 
made outside sloping border, and I was told that some of 
the roots had made their way outside. I advised my 
friend that I considered it a bad case of wholesale shank- 
ing, and that the root action of the Vine was, probably, 
to blame; and suggested his lifting the roots at the 
roper season and putting them in the outside border. 
The ventilation of the house appears to be satisfactory, as 
far as I could a*certain. Your advice on the matter will 
be esteemed ; also a good remedy for the Vine-scale ?— 
PULVINARIA. 
[The advice you have given your friend in 
relation to his Vines seems generally to be 
ood. We should, however, advise very 
rastic treatment of them, if retained, by cut- 
ting off the old spurs, now so long, on at least 
one half of the rods, and either getting entirely 
new breaks or laterals, or else inducing new 
rodsto break up from the main stems of the 
Vines to presently take the place of the old 
rods. The other half should be so treated the 
following year. To get rid of the scale, after 
the Vines have been hard pruued and the 
whole of the trimmings burned, the stems, 
excepting the dormant buds, should be well 
cleaned by scrubbing, then be coated over 
with a mixture of soft-soap, clay, and paraffin. 
That should be done so soon as the pruning is 
done. A month later give the Vines through- 
out and the whole of the woodwork a good 
spraying or gentle syringing with the caustic 
soda and potash solution, 1 lb. of each dis- 
solved in 20 gallons of hot water, and applied 
as hot as it well can be. Repeat such a 
spraying a month later, and that should kill 
all insect life effectually. Every encourage- 
mont should be given to the roots to get 
outside, but much depends on whether there 
are any apertures in the front wall of the 
vinery to enable them to do so. There is 
also the course open of making a proper 
border outside, 3 feet wide and as deep, for 
a portion of the house, and planting a couple 
of young Vines into it, 4 feet apart, follow- 
ing up this course until the whole of the 
vinery was thus renewed, cutting away some 
of the old wood inside to allow room for the 
young rods to grow. But that would be a 
risky thing to do so long as the old Vines were 
infested with scale. ertainly the Vines are 
in a bad case, and, after all, it may be the best 
course to destroy them entirely, thoroughly 
cleanse the house, and replant outside only.] 





апа kainit well 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Kerry Pippin.—This is an old kind, but 
one of the hest, from a flavour point of view, when used 
during September and early in October. Recently I saw 
it in flae condition in a garden near me, growing on an 
espalier tree. The tree was bearing a grand crop of the 
handsomest fruit I have ever seen. Kerry рр is not a 
Strong grower when young, and is suitable for small 

ardens. It makes a fine bush or small standard tree, and 
sa regular bearer. I have a tree in the orchard, and as a 
boy can remember some fiae trees grown in this way near 
Bath.—J. C. F. 


Bottling Grapes. —I should be much obliged if you 
would tell me the best way to bottle Grapes, and where to 
store them 1—INQUIRER. 

[The bunches of Grapes are cut with enough 
of the wood on which they have grown to reach 
down the bottle for the Grapes to hang clear. 
It makes little difference which end of the 
shoot is thrust into the water, as water will be 
imbibed from either end. Any room may be 
fitted up with shelves or racks for placing the 
bottles on in a slanting position. All that is 
required is an equable temperature of from 
45 degs. to 50 dezs. Well-ripened (Grapes, 
under such conditions, will generally keep 
longer than if left on the Vines. ] 


Grape West’s St. Peters.—This Grape 
seems to have fallen into disrepute, judging 
from the fact that it із now seldom met with. 
All the same, it is a most useful variety, though 
rather small in bunch. It is almost equal to 
the Black Hamburgh in flavour, and much 
resembles it in appearance. It comes in most 
useful after the Hamburghs are over, and before 
the later varieties have gained flavour. It is a 
good grower and crops well, but needs a warm 
inside border and liberal manurial waterings. 
In a cool, dry vinery it will hang in good con- 
dition till January.—J. N. 


Fig White Marseilles.—This none too 
widely known Fig is а good variety for 
amateurs to grow. It succeeds best ina tub or 
narrow bed of soil, as it is a strong grower. In 
spite of the latter fact, however, it fruits freely 
ia a young state, and is quite at home in a cool- 
house. "There the fruit commences ripening in 
September, and continues doing so till the end 
of October. It should be grown in good, rather 
strong loam, with plenty of rubble added—no 
manure—and this should be made very firm by 
ramming. Train the shoots thinly to a trellis 
near the glass, and give it plenty of air and 
water. Do not attempt to force it.—J. 


Planting outdoor Vine.—(a) When is the best 
time to plant an outdoor Graps-Vine on a wall facing due 
south? (b) What ів the name of the best variety, white 
preferred? (c) How would you prepare the border for 
same ?—Niv. 

[<, The best time to plant an outdoor Vine 
is as early in the autumn as you can, so that 
the roots may get to work before the winter. 
If you cannot do so then, then you had better 
wait until the spring. b, The best white open- 
air Grape is the Royal Muscadine. c, The 
Vine will grow in any good garden soil, p-o- 
vided it gets plenty of light and air, and is 
given a well-drained border. А good loamy 
Soil is as good as any. Before planting you 
should well trench the ground, adding as the 
work goes on some manure, bone-meal, and 
crushed bones.] 

Paradise and Quince-stocks.—I have some 
Cordon Apples and Pears worked on the Paradise and 
Quince-stocks. 1(I sow the pips of these will the result- 
ing plants be Paradise and Quince, as 1 wish to experi- 
ment with grafting ani budding? If this will not answer 
do you know if I could buy these Paradise and Quince- 
stocks, and where, for the purpose of budding them to 
train as cordons? Ном are the Paradise and Quince 
propagated —by cuttings or seeds? Thi; is what 1 have 


een trying to unders’and for years, and should be very 
glad of your help.—Vioa. 


[The pips of the Apples and Pears saved 
from the cordon trees will produce trees of 
similar species, if not the same varieties, and 
neither Paradise nor Quince-stocks. Paradise 
and Quince-stocks are propagated very exten- 
sively by nurserymen who grow fruit-trees опа 
large scale for sale, and you would find it far 
more satisfactory to purchase all you may 
require for experimental purposes thau try 
to raise them at home. We are unable to 
quote prices, but you should be ableto purchase 
cheaply from any nursery where fruit-tree 
growing is made a speciality.] 

Plum Washington.—Is it because this 
Plum is not very well known that it is not 
more generally grown, or use, being & 
strong grower, it usually requires frequent 
root-pruning to induce fertility? If planted 
jn rather poor soil and well mulched in summer 


Castle. 
colour, becoming darker the longer it hangs, 
and the bunch is of fair length. The bushes 
are invariably very heavily laden, the size of 





attention. 
































to prevent it suffering from drought, it will 
fruit freely when young. and more во as it 
gainsage. It is a plan to place a few 
slates or tiles beneath the roots when planting 
to prevent the descent of strong roots. Con- 
tact with the slates compels the roots to grow 
in a horizontal direction and near the surface, 
and then they are easily found should root- 
pruning be necessary. To plant Washington 
in deep, rich soil and allow it to take care of 
itself 1з to court failure. Under such condi. 
tions growth is so strong that it does not ripen. 
An east or south-east wall seems to suit it best, 
and trees of moderate, well-matured growth 
should always be selected for planting. The 
fruit is large, roundish, and of a rich Toons 
yellow colour, and the flavour is rich. —J. 


Red Currant The Cherry. —Where Red 
Currants are in demand late in the season the 
above variety stands unrivalled for giving a 
supply of large fruit. It hangs better and 
keeps longer in good condition than Raby 
The fruit is very large, bright red in 


the fruit and weight of crop at once arresting 
It is not such an upright grower as 
Raby Castle, but it is equally as robust, the 


great drawback being the tendency the young 
shoots have of drooping. Notwithstanding 
this defect, it is one of the most valuable late- 
hanging Currants we have, and where autumn. 
fruitin 
be well over-estimated. 


Raspberries are grown its value cannot 


Apple Beauty of Bath.— Undoubtedly 


“W. S." is correct in saying this would be 
much exhibited this autumn. 
there was a very large number of dishes. | 
observed at Chard, also, the prizes went to 
this kind, and here, also, it predominated. 1 
am of the same opinion as ** W. S.," that the 
older kinds will not find a place at the early 
shows, although I am under the impression 
some are before it for flavour. 
appearance stands first. 
when looking at Beauty of Bath and Rel 
Astrachan in the fruit-room, offered a third 
more for the former, although I consider the 
Red Astrachan equally as good eating although 
not 80 good and shapely a fruit, 
had some very nice fruit from а bus 
planted three years ago. 
coloured, aA growing in a position where 
it only gets а 

supporting “ W. S.'s" idea as to the agencies 
that produce colour. —J. CROOK. 


At Taunton 


For market, 
Recently a fruiterer, 


This year I 


tree 
It was highly 


imited amount of sun, this 


Fig Negro Largo.—This is one of the 


best Figs we possess for autumn supply. When 
grown under suitable conditions it is & fre» 
cropper, and the fruits come very large ia siz? 
and luscious in flavour if allowed to hang until 
they are fully ripe. 
for amateurs to grow, as it succeeds well ina 
cold-house, ripening its fruit under such con- 
ditions about the middle of September—a little 
earlier, perhaps, in some favoured localities. 
The only fault attending the cultivation of 


It is also an excellent Fir 


Negro Largo is its unsuitability for planting 
out іп а border. It is then too shy to pay for 
the time aud labour taken up; but restrict its 
roots by growing it ina pot, tub, box, ога 
brick-pit (of the following dimensions: 30 inches 
to 36 inches long, 28 inches to 24 inches wide, 
and 30 inches to 36 inches in depth), and it i; 
most fertile. Under these restrictive conditions 
it often happens that the fruits have to be 
thinned down, so freely are they produced. 
Bush-trees muy be grown in pots or tubs to 
such a size that they will furnish a 1 crop 
of fruit annually, and by judiciously feeding 
the roots with stimulants when the fruits are 
swelling quickly very large examples may be 
secured. Bush-trees may also be grown in 
brick-pits, and they will then develop very 
large heads; and this is the best means of 
growing this Fig for training on a trellis under 
the roof-glass. If only the space can be spared 
to train out the growths, it is astonishing what 
a quantity of fruit a single tree will yield, and 
so long as the roots are kept within bounds it 
will continue to do so year after year. To 
counteract its naturally strong habit of growth, 
& fair quantity of lime-rubble should form one 
of the constituents of the compost when repot- 
ting or Planting in a brick-pit is being carried 
out, and it always affords good draina ze. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


— 


ROSES, 


KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA 
(HYBRID TEA). 


‘ur introduction of this superb Rose will pro- 
ably be remembered by future Rose growers as 
a event of the greatest importance to the 
ose-loving world. In form it is all that can 
» desired, in colour it is quite dazzling in its 
xutiful tint of palest creamy white. Then, 
о, it has such a fine, erect-growing habit, 
hich stamps this Rose as one of our most 
ecious garden kinds. Underlying all this 
ere is, however, a want of stamina in its con- 
itution which hinders its universal cultiva- 
m. In some soils, especially deep but stony, 
dresting on gravel, this Rose seems to revel. 
vould suggest that, when planting, a well- 
ained soil and somewhat warm situation be 


orded this variety. On the continent, espe- | 


lly in the country of its origin, Germany, 


s beautiful Rose is highly prized, and until | 





the Brier to any other stock, and upon 
standards the ibê makes splendid spread- 
ing heads. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria was 
introduced by Messrs. Lambert and Reiter, of 
| Frier, Germany, in the year 1891, and I believe 
I ara right in saying it was the result of across 
between Coquette de Lyon and Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, so that Mr. H. Bennett's wonder- 
ful Rose has been instrumental by cross 
fertilisation in giving to the Rose world two of 
the finest Roses ever raised, the kind under 
notice and Caroline Testout. 

Perle Von Godesberg is a sport of Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria. Although it was claimed 
to be a yellow sport, I think it will eventually 
become fixed with a deeper colour to warrant 
it being looked upon as distinct. At first, too 
many flowers come like the original. Duchess 
of Portland seems to be a glorified edition of 
the Kaiserin. The flowers are deeper and 
bolder, and altogether it is a splendid Rose. 
Like most of the Teas and Hybrid Teas, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria strikes very freely 
from cuttings inserted early in the spring 
under glass. They make fine plants to plant 
upon benches to be grown upon the American 





» 


Rose Ksiserin Augusta Victoria. 


advent of Frau Karl Dcuschki was looked 
m as the best white Hose. Under glass 
‘ket growers find this a grand and service- 
з kind. 
iter, but from March onwards its double 
rers expand better, and as they can be cut 
h long stems they find a ready sale. One 
el grower assures me he finds it best to 
ch out the centre bud upon these early 
ays, then the two and three remain- 

will develop much better, and will 
ld useful flowers, although not with such 
g stems. The climbing form of this 
nd Rose is one worth planting, both in 
tm situations outdoors and also under glass. 
i$ a strong grower, therefore plenty of space 
mid be provided. Some plants of this 
nbing kind, potted up from the ground and 
n outdoors one year, make beautiful 
jects when forced, and are not nearly so 
upant grown in this manner. It is remark- 
le that a climbing sport of this Rose 
peared in America at the same timo as in 
iglind. In the former case the variety was 
med Mrs. E. Peary, but they arc identical. 


th this variety and the original type profer - 


It is not specially good in mid- | 


system. By providing a nice structure where 
plenty of light and good bottom-heat can be 
| given, this bench system acts well. A liberal 
quantity of bone-meal is used in the soil, for, 
naturally, the shallowness of the benches, some 
6 inches or 7 inches, necessitates a very fertile 
soil, and the little plants, if planted out in 
June and kept growing, make wonderful pro- 
gress in a few months. I do not say they 
surpass extra strong plants upon the Brier, but 
the Brier does not lend itself to quick forcing 
so well as own-root plants. Rosa, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Marechal Niel in cool greenhouse.— 
I have a Maréchal Niel Rose in a cool greenhouse. It has 
not thrown any new shoots these two years, and I gave 
it up as being cankered. This year it appears to be doin 
well, аз one of the shoots is fully 18 feet long, and as thic 
as your middle finger at the junction with the main trunk. 
There are four or five others not quite so long or so thick. 
When should it be pruned? I have some hardy dwarf 
Roses outside in the garden. Kindly let me know when 
they should be pruned also?—Hy, BYRNE. 


[The strong growth your plant has produced 
this year will require but little pruning. Ia 
February you would do well to just remcve a 





few inches of the extreme ends of the shoots, as 
such ends are usually soft and unripened. 
Beyond this, do not prune away any more of 
the growth. If you can spread them out a 
little, you would encourage more of the eyes to 
break into new growth in the spring, and suc 
new growths, or, at least, most of them, will 
bloom. Hardy dwarf or bush Roses should Ъз 
pruned early in March ] 

Roses for arbour.—Kindly recommend Roses for 
south, east, and west sides of a small arbour, fragrance 
and free blooming to be considered. Over 2 feet of good 
light soil, well drained. Sheltered from north by low 
bank and house, open to south. Can I plant Clematis 
and Honeysuckle also ?—J. LkISHMAN. 

[For the south side of your arbour we would 
recommend either Monsieur Desir, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, or Gloire de Dijon. Kast side : 
Electra, Flora, or Félicité-Perpetue. West side: 
Pink Rover, Waltham Climber No. 2, or Noella 
Nabonnand. Honeysuckle and Clematis would 
mingle well with any of the above. ] 

Roses for walls.—I should be glad to know the 
name of коой free-flowering red Rose, to grow up a south 
stable yard wall, a Rose that would be showy preferred, 
not Crimson Rambler, as the wall can be seen from the 
hall door? Also the names of three climbing Roses for an 
east wall and three for a west wall? Ishould like these 
to be suitable for picking, and would like varied colours. 
They must all be strong, easily grown kinds. The soil is 
light but fairly good, and I have plenty of manure.— 
ETHELINDA. 

[We should advise climbing Cramoisie 
Superieure for this position, as being the most 
effective; but it is scarcely fit for picking. 
You would find Francois Crousse or Gruss an 
Teplitz produce better individual blossoms. 
For the east wall, Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, and Gloire de Dijon would be 
good ; and for the west wall, Mme. Jules Gra- 
vereaux, England's Glory, and climbing Belle 
Siebrecht. You should see that holes are 
taken out, say 3 feet deep by 3 feet wide, and 
good soil, with a liberal amount of manure, 
about one part of manure to three of soil, 
returned. As the soil is rather light, cow- 
manure would be the best to use, and you 
must bear in mind that the plants would 
require good soakings of water and liquid- 
manure as soon as growth is well advanced, 
from May onwards.] 

Grafting Roses on seedling Briers.—I shall 
be obliged if you will give me some instruction on grafting 
Roses on seedling Briers. Is it done in the same way as 
grafting fruit-trees, and will one bud be sufficient to graft 
into the stock? Should the stcck be cut off square just 
below where the branches spring, and should the stock be 
cut from the ecion to fit ip or the bark merely raised? I 
suppose after the operation tying with raffia will be suffi- 
cient? Is much heat required to make the graft grow ?— 
H. G., Devon. 

[The grafting of Roses is carried out on 
much the same plan as with fruit-trees, except- 
ing that we do not cut a “ tongue " in the scion 
of Roses, as is done with those of fruit-trees. 
The plan is briefly as follows: Procure strong 
seedling Briers rather thicker than a lead 
pencil, Es them up into small 60 pots at least 
a month before grafting them. Place the 
stocks in а greenhouse with a very gentle 
warmth, in order to stimulate root action. 
Many growers pot up the stocks nine to 
twelve months in advance, and such stocks are 
preterrod, although it is not a practice abso- 

utely necessary. Cut off the top of tho 
stocks almost level and immediately beneath 
the shoots or branches. This leaves a “collar” 
or stem just about long enough to take the 
graít. When about to graft, lay the pot on its 
side, and with a sharp knife make a cut in the 
side of stock about }-inch to j-inch long, and 
aslevelas possible. The scion must be simi- 
larly cut, and when spliced together one side at 
least should fit perfectly. One eye is suflicient 
for each scion, although two would be prefer- 
able. А little рган with some pieces of 
Osier or green Willow will enable you to cut 
two pieces exactly to fit bark to bark. Bind 
tightly with wool or raflia, and the operation 
of grafting is complete. The scions should be 

uite hard.ripen wood if the grafting bo 
done in autumn and winter; if in spring, 
young wood with the foliage attached, taken 
from blooming plante, would suflice. Some 
experts graft when the stocks are active. In 
this case the bark can be raised as though for 
budding, and the wedge-shaped scion or graft 

ushed under the bark, and then bound tightly. 
ou would need strong heat for the grafts. 
The propagating frame is generally kept at a 
temperature of 83 degs. to 85 degs. The 


stocks should be well watered before grafting. 
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They will then not need any more for the next 
five or six days. No ventilation is given for 
the first five or six days, but after this time 
has ela the frame-light may be lifted about 
1 inch for a half-hour twice a day. Gradually 
give a little more air each day, until by the 
end of a fortnight the light may be left up. 
Let the frame ^ as nearly air-tight as pos- 
sible, and it should be shaded from bright sun by 
some cotton cloth or tiffany. Be very careful 
that no water enters between the scion or 
graft, otherwise all your work will be in vain. 

t the end of three or four weeks the young 

rafts will have shot out 2 inches or 3 inches. 

hey are then stood out in same temperature 
as the propagating frame. This is briefly a 
statement of the operation of grafting Roses, 
but there are minor details d management 


which you will find referred to in past 
numbers.] 
Roses deteriorating (F. W. W.).— 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses will frequently show 
signs of exhaustion, and this is usually attri- 
buted to the Manetti-stock, upon which the 
Roses are budded, failing. It may be, however, 
that the subsoil of your Ба or borders is іп а 
very bad condition, owing to insufficient 
preparation at the time of planting, and in this 
case it would pay you to have the Roses 
replanted. This can be done at once. Dig the 
p'anta up carefully, cut off all the foliage, and 
eel them in under a shady wall or hedge. 
Then proceed to thoroughly trench the soil, 
incorporating some lime or chalk if it is at all 
soured by overdoses of manure. After the 
trenched soil has laid about a fortnight, you 
could replant such of the bushes as seem worth 
it, but, unless they have plenty of sound roots, 
do not waste time, but procure others. It is 
just possible your plants are upon their own 
roots and not budded, as we are aware many 
such plants of General Jacqueminot are so 
grown in your locality for market. Should 
this be the case, the replanting will have an 
excellent effect upon them, and it will give 
them renewed vigour. The quality of the 
blossom will be much improved if you incorpo- 
rate some manure, such as bone-meal, at time 
of replanting. Before replanting, trim over 
the roots, removing any бет ends, and 
shorten the growths down to 2 feet or so. 
Roses do not divide up like herbaceous plants, 
but it is possible a number of growths could be 
obtained with small roots. Such plants are а 
long time making themselves, and we think it 
would be the best economy to plant new 
bushes, and, when you do so, may we suggest 
that you introduce a few modern kinds, such as 
Caroline Testout, Mme. Ravary, Frau Karl 
Druschki, etc., as such kinds deserve a place in 
every garden, howover small. 


FERNS. 


INDOOR FERNERIES. 


Ат this season of the year and onwards until 
sharp frosts ensue, rather more ventilation, 
comparatively speaking, should be given than 
has been the custom of late. Through the hot 
weather there would without doubt have been 
sufficient air admitted to keep all things right, 
but with the cooler days and nights this would 
possibly be withdrawn to some extent. In 
doing this whilst there is still but little need of 
fire-heat, there will be the possibility of an 
excess of moisture that must be prejudicial to 
many Ferns if it continues. Not only would it 
induce damping off, but the growth would also 
be tenderer and not so well calculated to with- 
stand the more trying days of winter. B 

maintaining a more buoyant atmosphere wit 

the decline of the sun’s power, a hardening 
will ensue which will be in every sense better 
for the plants. This advice is all the more 
applicable where tanks of water, with aquatics 
possibly as an adjunct to the Ferns themselves, 
exist. These tanks tend to render the atmos- 
phere too moist at this season of the year with- 
out slightly more ventilation. With a trifle 
more air both by day and night when possible, 
it is a good plan to have rather more warmth 
in the pipes than would otherwise be really 
desirable. By following this course it may be 
found necessary to water more frequently, but 
this is in no sense undesirable. Where the 
syringe is still found needful, it should be 
attended to early in the day and never towards 


nightfall. The growth of the Ferns will often- 
times at the end of the season’s activity have 
become in some cases too dense. Where this 
is found to be the case thinning out may be 
desirable ; this may be done by taking the 
fronds whilst fresh and good for use in а cut 
state, or by thinning out the older ones before 
they actually decay. That most common 
enemy of Ferns, the brown scale, will possibly 
have escaped detection during the busier times 
of the past few months. If this be so, do not 
let it go on increasing any longer. Badly 
infested fronds had better % removed where 
they can be spared, and others be looked over 
carefully. Transplanting in any case should 
not for the present thought of, nor 
will fresh soil be found desirable, unless 
it be to fill up cracks or to protect roots 
from which the soil has been washed away after 
several waterings. In some instances a little 
Sphagnum Moss might be found handy. Slugs 
and snails will want closely looking after at 
night; they will find their way inside now 
wherever they can. A few fumigations would 
not be at all amiss to check both thrips and 
green-fly. If there be still any shading on the 
roof it should not remain any longer ; this also 
has а tendency to encourage damp, and that 
more во than some would imagine. Of course, 
if roller blinds have been used there will not 
be any trouble in this direction, but these 
should also be taken off now there is no further 
use for them. 


The foregoing remarks have had reference to 
ferneries in general, but in special cases where 
the Filmy Ferns are grown to any extent it is 
not advisable to materially alter the atmo- 
Spheric conditions, otherwise these somewhat 
delicate varieties will suffer. Itis possible to 
grow these beautiful Ferns without the double 
covering by giving them special attention, but 
too brisk a circulation of air would act preju- 
dicially on them. If other plants than Ferns 
form an important feature, their regulation 
тау require some modification. The varie- 

ated Panicum, perhaps, will have grown 
reely; so also would the  Tradescantias 
of scandent growth. These will be all 
the better if kept well under control now, 
so as not to injure the Ferns. If the slender- 
growing and Fern.like forms of Asparagus 
аге present, and these are in any sense of dense 
character, every opportunity should be taken 
of cutting out here and there some pieces for 
using in а cut state. Begonias of the fine- 
foliaged sections are frequently used, and 
beautiful objects they make in ferneries, but 
they should not be allowed too much license, 
otherwise they will cast too much of a shade 
on other things. Ficus repens will also need 
to be kept in check. This oftentimes grows as 
rapidly ın the winter season as any other; how- 
ever, as it is very useful for cutting, it сап be 
kept under when desirable. Large Tree Ferns, 
if planted out in ferneries, oftentimes exceed 
the dimensions one would like to restrict them 
to. If such as these are imparting more shade 
than is desirable, I Wold. not hesitate to 
remove a frond or so at à time, always taking 
the oldest ones. To try and check them by 
any other means is a risky process. If they be 
kept at all ор the dry side this is injurious, and 
to lift them is not much better. If in any case 
they are getting too tall, it is possible to 
lower them in some places with decided advan- 
tage. This is а good season to do this. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


SOME OF THE NEWER JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At the Crystal Palace Show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, on October 5th last, 
the floral committee examined several sorts, 
and some were certificated. In addition, 
some of the trade growers showed quite a large 
number of this year’s novelties in fine condition, 
and for the benefit of readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED the following list includes some of 
the most noteworthy kinds— 

ARTHUR Du Cros is a typical exhibition 
Japanese bloom. The florets, of medium width, 
are neatly arranged and drooping, building up 
& bloom of y proportions and fine form. 
The colour is deep rose, slightly suffused white. 
Awarded a first-c certificate. 


С. 


Miss Mona Davis.— This is of quite a unique 
colour in so far as the October flowering 
Japanese kinds are concerned. It may be 
described as rich creamy-white, with a deeper 
coloured centre. The florets are long and | 
broad, reflexing, and making a large ani 
handsome flower of a spreading character. A 
first-class certificate was awarded. 

VioL4.— This Japanese flower does not im 
press one at first sight, but improves on 
acquaintance. It is a large flower of deep 
build, with long and rather broad florets, | 
twisted and slightly incurved. Colour silvery. | 
white, tinted rose. First-class certificate, 

RENEE.— Those who were in doubt last year 
as to the quality of this fine exhibition | 
Japanese sort must have been convinced of its / 
real worth after seeing the huge vase of flowers | 
submitted to the committee. It was one of 
the most attractive of the whole series. The | 
flowers are large, with florets of medium width, | 
neatly reflexing, and slightly incurving at the | 
ends. The colour is a blending of lilac, mauve, : 
and pink. For the November shows а natural 
break and second crown-buds will be found: 
quite early enough. It is of goood habit. | 
Certificated last season. 

Mrs. BiscuorreukrM.— This is a sport fromt 
Miss Lily Mountford. The colour is a com: 
bination of crimson-scarlet and yellow, and the! 
blooms are of good size and pleasing form. f 
For the November shows second crown.bui:| 
from a natural break come splendidly to иша | 
As shown at the Crystal Palace, with about two) 
dozen blooms on it, it made a very handsoms), 
striking picture. 

Mrs. J. Dunn.—This is a Japanese flower) 
of great beauty and refinement, having very) 
long florets that build up a graceful snd: 
elegant flower of drooping form. The white 
flowers are borne on a plant with a capital 
habit. Natural break and second crown: beds? 
answer well for the later shows. Certiticated 
last year. 

Mme. LUCIE Duveav.—As а market: sort} 
this Japanese variety received a first-clas? 
certificate. The flowers are of the purest white 
with the faintest suspicion of a cream centre, 
and the florets are incurved. Each bloom being 
developed on a long, stout, erect stem, i 
useful for cutting. E. 6. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Japanese Chrys 
anthemum Maggie.—This was distribute 
in the spring of 1903, and growers are поз} 
realising what a very useful yellow sort it iš 
One charm about the plant is its free-flowerin;! 
character, and each flower is borne on a capital} 
length of footstalk, so that each one can bef 
gathered without spoiling the large sprays tbati 
are developed. I have before me a plant thst 
was struck in the early summer, and siter i 
wards pricked off with others into a cold-frame., 
Towards the end of June the plant was trans- 
ferred to its flowering quarters. A e and 
handsome bush, quite 3 feet through, snd 
carrying considerably over a hundred dainty) 
blooms of good form, has now developed. | 
The colour is a pure yellow, and the plasti 
attains a height of about 18 inches.—C. Н. N. | 


Single-lowered Chrysanthemum 
Ladysmith.—Last year I grew this fin| 
single-flowered sort in pots. Some of th, 
plants were partially disbudded, and others 
were left to grow naturally. The disbudded 
blooms were, of course, larger, but for cut 
ting, or as plants for the embellishment of the | 
conservatory, the freely-flowered undisbudded 
joe as were more useful This year I 
planted a few outdoors. The plants have 
grown very freely, but they will not bloom 
until the end of October. ` So beautiful and 
shapely were the plants that I decided to lift 
a few of them nh place them in large pots 
order that they might be flowered under glas: 
They were lifted with care, and sufticient so: 
shaken from the roots to enable me to plac 
them in the large pots without damaging the 
roots more than could be helped. The po 
were subsequently plunged outdoors in the 
shade, in which position the plants quick!) 
established themselves. They have now hé 
removed indoors, and they promise well. Some 
of the pianta; which are very bushy, аге 3 fet 
throug . The colour is a pleasing rose-pink.— 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE WATSONIAS. 
WATSONIAS are nearly allied to the Gladioli, 
and though their flowers are not so large as 
those of the majority of that race, are very 
beautiful plants well worth the attention ot 
[Чек enthusiasts. Curiously enough, 
owever, they are almost entirely neglected, 





may not be produced early enough in the 
season to reach perfection in the open, but 
when this is the case the bulb is easily lifted 
and potted, when it will complete its blossoming 
in the conservatory. Probably the chief 
reason for the scarcity of Watsonias in the 
garden is that the bulbs are rarely offered by 
nurserymen. If Watsonias are catalogued, 
| Which they seldom are, the only species that 


Watsonia rosea, From a photograph of a spike sent by Messrs. Wallace & Co., Colchester. 


and it is rare to see any of the species in the 
open, except in the south-west. It is true that, 
being natives of the аре of Good Hope, they 
are not perfectly hardy, but if they are treated 
in the same manner as the Gladioli— namely, 


lifted in the autumn, stored in send during | ing W. 
the winter, and replanted in March—there is по | Meriana, 
| addition to W. Ardernei and the other W. 


reason why they should not succeed. In some 


generally figures in the list is W. alba, under 
the names of W. iridifolia O'Brieni or W. i. 
Ardernei. I have searched through over forty 
bulb lists, and in only two do I find any other 
species of Watsonia catalogued, one firm offer- 
angustifolia, W. marginata, W. 
W. rosea, and W. speciosa, in 


cases it is quite probable that the flower-spikes | aletroides and W. humilis, 





Although it is often stated that Watsonias, 
to succeed, must be kept absolutely dry during 
the winter, they often do fairly well in the 
south-west when permanently planted in the 
open. Both W. alba, which I obtained under 
the name of W. iridifolia O’Brieni, and W. 
rosea flowered with me this summer, although 
the rain was almost ceaseless through the 
whole of last winter. The following are the 
best known species :— 

W. ALETROIDES.—A very pretty plant with 
leaves 1 foot in length and flower-spikes 2 feet 
long, bearing bright scarlet, tubular flowers, 
tinged with orange at the mouth of the 
tube. 

W. ancusta has leaves 18 inches in length, 
and flower-spikes 3 feet or more in height, 
bearing about two dozen flowers of a brilliant 
flame-red. This species has been styled W. 
fulgida. 

W. BREVIFOLIA is a dwarf plant with flower- 
spikes about 1 foot in height, bearing scarlet 
blossoms. 

W. DENSIFLORA has leaves and flower-spikes 
2 feet high, with rosy-red blossoms borne 
close together like grains on an ear of Wheat. 
Fifty blooms are often borne on a single 
spike. 

PW. COCCINEA.—À dwarf species having a 
flower-spike about 1 foot in height, bearing six 
or eight bright crimson blossems. 

W. HUMILIS.—A small plant with flower- 
Spike 8 inches to 10 inches in height, and still 
shorter leaves. Flowers rosy-red. 

W. MERIANA.— The commonest Watsonia at 
the Cape, and one of the hardiest. Its flower- 
spikes are from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and 
its blossoms rose-red. 

W. IRIDIFOLIA.—This is said to be a variety 
of W. Meriana, the name being best known in 
connection with W. iridifolia O'Brieni and W. 
i. Ardernei, both identical, white-flowered 
plants for which the name of W. alba is 

referable. ‘This is the finest of all the 
Watsonias, one in my garden having had this 
summer leaves 4 feet 6 inches long and 
2} inches across, and a branched flower-spike 


5 feet 6 inches in height, which bore sixty-three 


blooms, each over 2 inches across. 

W. MARGINATA, —À species with flower-spike 
3 feet in height, and bearing mauve-pink 
flowers an inch across. 

W. ROSEA.—AÀ very handsome species, and 
hardier than the majority. It has broad, 
sword-shaped leaves nearly 3 feet long anda 
flower-scape 4 feet in height, branched, and 
bearing numerous blooms, each nearly 2 inches 
across, rose-red in colour. This and W. alba 
are the handsomest and best species for out- 
door cultivation in this country, though with 
autumnal lifting all the species might be 
successfully grown. S. W. FITZHERBERT. 

South Devon. 





HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

LiPPrA REPENS.—If you have to contend with a 
light, porous soil, that rapidly loses moisture 
in atime of drought, make note of this little 
trailing plant. In habit it may be compared 
to the Moneywort. It creeps, persistently 
rooting as it travels along, and densely carpets 
the ground with its fresh green foliage. It 
commences to bloom about the middle of the 
summer, and continues to throw up its pretty 
little blossoms until October. For dry banks 
it is most useful, affording a good contrast to 
Stonecrops and similar things that are com- 
monly used to clothe places where most things 
cannot flourish. 

AsTILBE GERBE  D'ARGENT.—' That famous 
hybridist, M. Lemoine, of Nancy, has given us 
few better things than the hybrid Astilbes, 
which were put into commerce several years 
ago. Gerbe d’Argent, or Silver Sheaf, as some 
traders very properly call it, is one of the finest 
hardy flowers we have, producing long spikes 
of bloom which, in the case of well developed 
specimens, are wonderfully effective. Where 
white flowers are required for cutting this 
Astilbe should be grown. For wreaths and 
crosses it is admirable. In the early part of 
the season one fails to see much difference in 
the growth of these Astilbes and Spiræa 
japonica, but the Astilbes, and especially Silver 

heaf, throw up their lower stems much higher, 
and are when in their full beauty much more 
effective. What they love is moisture and 
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good food. A top-dressing of manure put on in 


the winter has a wonderful influence, and 
enables them to yield a full measure of their 


beauty. I have Silver Sheaf growing at the 
back of a shed, where it only gets morning and 
afternoon sun, and there being no gutter the 
plants get an extra amount of rainfall. Grow- 
ing in the full sun, and where it could not well 
be frequently watered, it is not nearly so good. 

SAXIFRAGA  MINIMA.— his is one of the 
smallest of the encrusted section, but is, never- 
theless, quite robust, and capable of covering 
a considerable space in the course of a season 
ortwo. Ifind that these encrusted forms are 
not nearly so slow growing as is commonly 
supposed. It is just a matter of soil and after 
attention. As a rooting medium I give them & 
compost of half loam, the remainder consisting 
of leaf-mould and lumpy peat in equal parts, 
with a fair sprinkling of lime or chalk. I also 
find that they dearly love a little weak manure- 
water in July and August, when the weather is 
dry enough to allow of such being given. 

Lixum FLAvUM.—Very bright and effective 
for some weeks, this yellow Flax has this 
season given proof of exceptional power to 
withstand periods of intense heat ani drought. 
When most things were showing unmistakable 
signs of exhaustion this Flax looked perfectly 
happy. Where well established it forms com- 
pact bushes some 2 feet high, and when they 
are covered with bright yellow blossoms they 
are very attractive. In heavy soils, where the 
drainage is imperfect, I should say it would 
not take on perennial vigour, but in porous and 
fairly well drained soils it is quite at home. 

J. CORNHILL. 


TREATMENT OF GLADIOLI AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

I ruink that the best way to finish up the 
season for Gladioli of the late summer and 
autumn flowering section is to trim the leaves 
with a knife to about 18 inches from the 
ground, and then place pit-lights over them, 
supported on an орэп framework of stout 
battens, so that while they get light and air 
every drop of rain is kept of. This. should be 
done at the end of September if flowering is 
over, which is the case with most varieties in 
the south of England planted during March. 
With a very large collection this is generally 
impossible, except, perhaps, with a few beds of 
the most precious varietie:, but I am practis- 
ing the trimming more, finding that it tends to 
hasten the ripening of the corms while not 
weakening them to any appreciable extent. 

LirriNG should be done before autumn rains 
start the new corms of the season rooting, 
which often occurs with me in November and 
sometimes in early October. In any case, І 
think it is a mistake to wait until the foliage 
turns yellow. I begin lifting the first week in 
October, selecting at first those plants which 
show by the browning of the leaves a sign of 
going to rest, and this is confirmed if when 
on lifting the roots are found to have perished. 
Those plants which are seen to be still in a 
state of growth are left till the last. By mid- 
November all should be out of the ground, and 
after having been dried in a cool shed, pro- 
tected only from rain and frost, the foliage 
should be cut off close to the corm with a sharp 
knife, and the shrivelled roots and old corm 
detached from the base of the new опе by a 
sharp push with the thumb.  'This is most 
easily performed when, after the lapse of some 
weeks, a layer of brittle cork has been natu- 
rally formed between the two structures. 
done soon after lifting, care should be taken 
not to push too suddenly in one direction with 
the thumb, or the detached portion may carry 
with it a piece of the new corm, leaving а 
wound which the spores of fungi soon find out. 
When lifting choice varieties which it is wished 
to propagate, the small offsets or spawn should 
be looked out for. They are often far from 
mature at the time of lifting, being white and 
closely attached to the parent plant. These 
should be left on till the final trimming and 
cleaning takes place; but if brown and 
easily detached, they should be dried for 
a faw days in a saucer, and then placed in a 
paper packet and labelled. After fitting, the 
corms should be thoroughly dried by exposure 
to the air, spreading them out in a single layer 
on a dry shelf or floor, not leaving in a mass 


f|larity than C. persicifolia, C. p. alba, and the 








in a box or pail, as I have often seen them left. 


They generally when thus treated get төшү, 
у 


or start rooting. Having been thorough 


dried, trimmed, and cleaned, they can be 
stored in paper bags or in shallow wood boxes 
(again allowing plenty of room and air circula- 
tion), and kept during the winter in any dry 
and cool place, the cooler the better, short of 
If a damp outdoor shed 
has to be used to store Gladioli in, they can be 
the trays on to 
es from the bottom of any 
rough wooden box, containing a 6-inch layer of 
Thelarge box should 


being actually frozen. 


made quite safe by droppin 


ledges about 12 ing 
freshly-burnt quicklime. 
have no lid, or this, if shut down, would cause 
complete desiccation of the corms. 


three strips of wood laid across the box. 


removed —burnt if really rotten —and be shaken 


up with а mixture of sulphur and slaked lime 


if only the outer scaly investment is mouldy. 
DiskAsEs.—In every collection, large or 
small, there will be found only too often spots 
on the corms. They are of more than one kind. 
Some are, I believe, not primarily due to fun- 
goid attacks, but start with an insect puncture 
or similar damage during the growing season. 
Fungi get into the wound and start local 


decay, which may or may not spread, confining 
themselves to an area varying from the size of 


a pinhead to a square inch or more. After the 
corms have been lifted and dried, these spots 
get dark brown or black, and very hard. On 

icking out with a knife point they come out, 
eaving a clean circular pit, which, if filled up 
with the above-mentioned mixture of lime and 


sulphur, heals over, and the corm seems but 
little the worse for the wound the following 


season, 


Another kind of spot found on the corms 
is of a different nature, being, I think, primarily 
of a fungoid nature. It is also brovi in 
colour, but more irregular in outline, and pithy 
in texture, and when allowed to spread burrows 
into the tissue of the corm, eventually com- 
pletely destroying it. If cut or scraped away 
in the early stage, and the wound dusted as 
before, further decay can be sometimes arrested, 
but in bad cases there is a great number of 
these fungoid spots, and to cut them all out 
means being left with a hopelessly mutilated 
remainder. Such badly diseased specimens are 
best burnt. W. C. Bei. 

Thanet, 


BELLFLOW ERS. 


Tue Bellflowers are so easy to grow, will 
adapt themselves to various kinds of soil, and 
will give many blossoms in a town garden that 
no one need have any doubt as to giving them 
atrial. I call special attention to them now, 
as the present is a most favourable opportunity 
to plant them. Campanulas increase very 
rapidly, so much so that it is really necessary 
to divide them every two years if one would 
have the best flowering plants. As itis known, 
they may be also raised from seed, but it is a 
method not much resorted to, as dividing the 
roots is a much more simple way. It is well 
to plant not more than two crowns together ; 
indeed, single crowns often produce the finest 
blooms, and I have had an example of this in 
my own garden this past summer. The tall 
Bellflowers are very beautiful for growing on 
the back of a border, and amongst the varieties 
suited to this none perhaps enjoy a wider popu- 


double flowering forms of the same. The most 
conspicuous of all the Campanulas, pyramidalis 
is a most excellent subject for a mixed border, 
and its height, 5 feet and 6 feet, and sometimes 
more, at once stamps it as “a back row 
plant.” It is also a useful sort for the front of 
shrubberies, its blossoms showing up well in 
such a position. С, lactiflora, a pale blue 
flowering sort, lasting well into September, 
must not be forgotten. C. glomerata dahurica 
has large heads of purple flowers. C. grandi- 
flora and C. g. alba are both noted for their 
fine blossoms. Nor should anyone desirous of 
having a representative collection forget those 
suited for the rock garden, like pumila and 
carpatica, or the trailing sorts which are so 
us2ful for window-boxes and baskets or for any 
receptacle that can be suspended and show to 


All that is 
necessary is a piece of sacking spread on two or 
Two 
or three times during the winter the trays 
should be examined, and any mouldy corms 





















advantage the *'ropes" of blooms. Аз a gar- 
den flower we owe very much to Campanulas, 
because they give a great show at a trifling 
expense, and, like many other hardy things, 
the first cost is the last, as they are quickly 
ropagated. From June to September we may 
ave them in bloom, and later still, for as I 
write these notes (the middle of September) I 
have still many respectable blooms on the 
ch-leaved sort, persicifolia. Nor must we 
orget that other old sort, biennial as it is, C. 
Medium, the well-known Canterbury Bell. 
Everyone knows what a brilliant effect is pro- 
duced by a few plants in a border in June and 
July. I venture also to say that many over- 
look altogether how useful Campanulas are for 
tting at this time of the year, putting them 
in frames and subjecting them to gentle heat 
in spring in the greenhouse. It is wonderful 
what a quantity of flowers one may have in this 
way, and they are very useful for cutting. 
Е. W 


ROCK GARDENS. 


A WELL-CONSTRUCTED and well-planted rock 
garden is interesting at many seasons of the 
year, but unless care is exercised in the build- 
ing of it no amount of after-attention can 
compensate for the defects. At no other time 
is it more convenient to set about making a 
rock garden than now, for it is in the autumn 
that most plants stand removal best, and, more- 
over, the structure will have time to ‘‘ settle” 
before another year. Whilst endeavouring to 
plaze the stones in an attractive-looking mane 
ner, care should be taken to leave sufficient soil 


between each, in order that when dry weather. 

Unfortunately, > 

іп many instances thought only is given to the » 
placing of stones, etc., in an artistic position, bi 
and, instead of ledges and niches being left and ~ 
Малу 
of our Mosses and choicest alpine plants suffer. 


comes plants will not suffer, 








filled with soil, bare rock only is seen. 


through paucity of soil, and, а drought en- 
suing, like we experienced the past summer, 
they soon die off. А little extra care, there- 
fore, at the start is more than repaid after- 
wards. Some there are who make use of 
roots of trees in putting a rock garden 
together, and, although they may look well for 
& time, they soon decay, and are a hunting- 
ground for many garden enemies. Those who 
make a start this year, and are not particular 
as to what to plant the first season, should Шу 
some of the Aubrietias (Rock Cresses), which: 
may be had in a pleasing variety of colours, or 
some of the Mossy Saxifrages. For a spring: 
display, especially if the rock garden be іп &: 
sunny position, many bulbs suggest theme 
selves, like Snowdrops, Crocuses, Chionodoxas, 
etc. Wallflowers are capital subjects for a 
rock garden, and now is the time to plant 


them. Often rock gardens are put up to 
obstruct some unsightly object in a garden, 
and the position is a shady one. n such 


cases some of our hardy Ferns, which may 
be procured from dealers advertising in Gar- 
DENING, Will make a nice show. In June last 
L had to remove a rock garden, and, as the 
season was advanced, it was thought little 
could be done; but some seedling Antir- 
thinums being available, they were planted, 
and for many weeks they were a mass ot bloom, 
showing what may be done at very little 
expense. Townsman. 





Sweet Peas.—Having seen a good deal 
about Sweet Peas in GARDENING on different 
oc2asions, I send you some photographs of 
clumps growing by the side of a drive. The 
seeds were sown at the beginning of April in 
the open, began to flower at the end of June, 
are still in bloom, and have plenty of buds yet 
to open. The treatment I give them is as 
follows : I take the soil out between 2 feet and 
3 feet deep, place some good, rotten manure 
at the bottom of the hole, then fill up with 
ood loam and some of the soil taken out, leav- 
ing it 3 or 4 inches below the level of the 
ground for watering. I give the clumps plenty 
of water, and occasional doses of liquid manure, 
guano, and soot-water. Some of the clumps 
are nearly 10 feet high.— Wrekty READER. 

[The photographs, which were, unfortunately, 
impossible of reproduction, showed large freely- 
flowered clumps, dotted along the Grass that 
skirts the drive referred to above. ] 





| 
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TUB GARDENING. 


Ix almost every instance there are places, 
around the house or in the confines of the 
pleasure grounds, where it is impossible to 
grow flowering plants in the soil, owing to 
the spots being paved or gravelled, such sites 
comprising paved terraces and courts, sunny 
verandahs, broad flights of low stone steps 
and gravel sweeps, yet by growing flowering 
plants and shrubs in large pots or tubs these 
spots may be made bright with colour during 
the summer and autumn. There is, of course, 
no reason why absolutely hardy plants should 
not be employed for this purpose, but as they 
may be grown іп the beds and borders, subjects 
that are unlikely to stand the winter without 
injury when permanently planted out are 
generally utilised for the purpose. Foremost 
amongst these is the blue African Lily (Aga- 
panthus umbellatus). This— where several 
large pots or tubs are filled with vigorous 
plants, each with a dozen or more tall S. 
spikes towering above the strap-shaped, droop- 
ing foliage —forms a fine picture on the noblest 
terrace. The white variety of the Agapanthus 
is also very beautiful. Hedychium Gardneri- 
anum—with lofty Canna-leaved stems 4 feet to 


Steet in height, crowned with spikes of pale | profusely. 


The African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) in a Surrey garden. 
Field_Place, Weybridge. 


| 





yellow, scented blossoms—forms a striking: 


tub-plant. 


In the selection of subjects for this phase of | 
gardening, it must be borne in mind that | 


spring-flowering plants are useless, for, as they | 
have to be wintered under glass and kept | 


under protection until all danger of frost is 
past, their bea uty would be over before they 
could safely be placed in the open. 
tender flowering shrubs that can only be grown 
permanently in the open 
favoured spots in these islands are admirably 
adapted to tub gardening 

Fuchsias are particularly valuable, the varieties 
with simple flowers having single corollas 
being the most effective, as, although the indi- 
vidual blossoms are smaller than are those 


in exceptionally | 


Of these the | 


Many | 


with the enormously doubled corolla, they are | 


borne in far greater numbers. The Myrtle, 
with its glossy leaves and countless ivory- 


| 


| 


bearing its racemes of white bell-flowers, but 
this shrub while under glass must have a very 
light and airy position, or it will not bloom 
freely. Another handsome shrub is the Bottle- 
brush (Callistemon salignus and C. speciosus), 
generally wrongly termed Metrosideros, with 
crimson flower-spikes of a form that has gained 
its English name. Many of the Escallonias 
are well adapted to tub culture, but the best 
of these for this purpose is E. montevidensis or 
floribunda, whic rs large, creamy-white 
flower heads in September, that are more 
appreciated by butterflies than any flower that 
grows, dozens of red admirals being often 
seen poised on the blossoms of a single bush. 
Daturas grown in this manner are very effective, 
especially I). suaveolens (the Moon Flower of 
the Cape), with its large, white trumpet flowers 
deliciously scented at night; and D. sanguinea, 
with its long, orange-red blossoms, is showy 
when in bloom. None of the plants named in 
this article, with the exception of the Romneya, 
are hardy in the open in the fiorth or midlands ; 
but in the south-west all but Datura suaveolens 
—which flowers too late in the year when 


| grown permanently in the open—succeed ad- 


mirably out-of-doors, the Agapanthus forming 
huge clumps 5 feet across, and flowering 
S. W. FiTZHERBERT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tufted Pansy Swan.—In this the flowers are not 
unduly large. They are somewhat circular in shape, of 
good texture, and of the purest white, with a small yellow 
centre and a neat, rayless eye. The pe is free-flowering 
and has a good constitution.—C. A. Н. 


Plants for shaded border.—I shall be glad if 
you will give me your advice as to what plants (flowering) I 
should have for the following border, and the best time to 
plant them? It faces east, is protected by a studio from 
winds, and only gets the sun for about an hour or two in 
patches. Depth 1} yards, length about 4 yards. At 
present I have Chrysanthemums at back, which do well.— 
KENMARA. 


[In such a shaded position you will get few plants to 
blcom, and the best things to grow would be hardy Ferns, 
among which you might put, for the spring months, 
Daffodils, Scillas, Snowdrops, and other bulbs, with 
Liliums to ceme in during the autumn.] 


Saving seed of double Stocks.—What i« the 
best practice for producing seeds for double flowers in 
Stocks—All the Year Round, Robust Rocket, etc, for 
example? No anthers are to be found in these double 
flowers, jch have been very fine this season, only an 


white, scented flowers, is excellent for this | occasional solitary filament between the petals—probably 


purpose, as is the Oleander, rose-coloured or 
white; while Hydrangea Hortensia, its large 
leaves almost hidden beneath a profusion of 
great flesh-pink flower heads, provides a fine 
display through August and September. The 


an aborted petal.—Jounson. 

[You cannot obtain any seeds from absolutely 
double flowers, and you must trust to the single 
and semi-double flowers to give you a 

reentage of double blooms. To do this, 


noble Californian Bush Poppy (Romneya Coul- | foreign growers grow their Stocks on shelves in 
teri) makes a delightful picture when dozens of , pots close up to the glass, giving only sufficient 
its large, white, crépe-like blossoms, with their | 


central golden bosses, are ex 
grows wellinatub. The Lily of the Valley- 
tree (Clethra arborea) is very beautiful when 


nded, and often | 


water to keep the plants alive. This, of course, 


causes the growth to be stunted and weak, and | 


better 


the seed, in consequence of its spi A | 
ouble 


ripened, gives а greater percentage o 





From a photograph sent by Mrs. Yool, 





flowers. Others, again, reduce the number of 
seed-pods and the ront. You might select 
those flowers which are semi-double, and in 
which the reproductive organs are visible, and, 
from these, seed which would give you а good 
percentage of double blooms could be had. | 


Crown Imperials.— Perhaps it is owing 
to their disagreeable smell that the Crown 
Imperials are not met with more frequently in 
gardens, but they are very pretty, nevertheless, 
and come into flower early in the year. We 
sometimes see them in country gardens in 
clumps, where they are left undisturbed. They 
do well in а fairly moist soil, and the bulbs, 
which should be planted in November, should 
be put in fairly deep. Although the blooms 
are unsuitable for cutting, they are handsome 
in the garden at a time of the year when 
flowers are scarce. —LEAHURST. 





ORCHIDS, 


CXELOG YNE CRISTATA. 
(REPLY TO “Mrs. MALCOLMSON.”) 
Tuis is a charming Orchid, and can be easily 
grown in an ordinary greenhouse. "There are 
numerous Ceelogynes, most of them very beauti- 
ful, the one named being one of 
the best. Itisevergreen, and was 


imported from India. It has 
drooping spikes of pure white 
flowers, which proc from the 


base of the pseudo-bulbs. At one 
time this plant was grown in hot 
stoves, but it only needs a warm 
greenhouse or conservatory if free 
rom draughtanddrip. It may be 
rown in pans, pots, or in a bas 
et. This Crelogyne blooms in 
February or March, and when in 
bloom should be kept free of drip, 
as the flowers soon get spotted. If 
kept dry they will last three or 
four weeks, and may be left on the 
plants without injury during the 
time named ; but itis well to get 
the plants to begin making their 
new growths as early in the spring 
us possible, as the quality and 
quantity of next season's bloom 
epend upon the growth made 
the previous season. As the 
flower-spikes are produced at the 
base of the new bulbs a warm 
eenhouse їз necessary; but 
uring the winter when the plants 
are at rest, if kept moderately dry, 
much warmth is not required. 
This is a splendid plant for 4 
house, either to give cut blooms, 
or when plants are taken into 
rooms. I have had this Celogyne 
in a living room for a month, and 
it never shows signs of injury if 
kept cool and away from gas and cold draughts; 
but when brought back into its growing quar- 
ters the flowers should be cut off, the plants 
Syringed frequently, and given а warm cor- 
ner, or a temperature of 60 degs. whilst grow- 
ing. Ў 
CULTURE.—The plants should be potted іп а 
compost of fibrous peat, coarse sand, and some 
rough lumps of good turfy loam. The bulbs 
are stronger when a little loam is mixed with 
the peat, also some lumps of charcoal. Free 
drainage is important, and when pans or pots 
are used they should be half full of clean 
crocks, and the bulbs raised above the rim. 
Make the soil firm in potting, the bulbs being 
well packed with the rougher portion of the 
compost. During growth the plants should be 
syringed overhead, and strong specimens, a 
mass of roots, should get weak liquid-manure 
twice a week. After making growth keep the 
plants cool, with just sufficient moisture to 
prevent the bulbs from shrivelling. If grown 
in baskets suspended to the roof more moisture 
is required, also dipping, as the water runs 
through so quickly that the bulbs often suffer 
from drought if not thoroughly moistened. 
Pots and pans are most suitable. G. 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(р -ісе 1s. 6d each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. аен 
now ready, and mav be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for ?s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


MALMAISON CARNATION PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 

Тик photograph was taken at the beginning of 
August this year, the plant figured being three 
years old. About a dozen such are grown оп 
each year for specimens. Most of the plants 
ure kept till two years old, and after these 
have flowered I get the layers from them. 
These, when rooted, are potted into 3-inch pots 
апа stood in a light, airy frame until the pots 
are filled with roots, when they are potted into 
6-inch pots and stood on shelves in the Carna- 
tion-house, where they get the fullest light and 
air. As these commence growing in the spring, 
they are put back on to the stages and kept as 
close to the glass as possible. They will throw 
up several very fine blooms the first season. 
They are then potted on into 9-inch pots when 
the pots get well filled with roots. Each plant 
has from six to twelve fine, healthy, strong 
shoots, and will carry this number of blooms. 

The soil used throughout is loam, leaf-soil, 
road grit, or coarse, sharp 
sand. I have used peat, 
but consider leaf-soil better. 
The plants are potted firmly. 
Abundance of air at all 
times is given even in frosty 
weather, and plenty of room 
must be allowed, every shoot 
being properly staked out 
and not the slightest over- 
crowding in any sense is 
permitted. I put great 
stress upon allowing ever 
plant and every shoot full 
light and air, especially 
when the plants begin to 
grow in spring. Ifeed with 
nothing but soot-water, with 
occasional doses of sheep- 
manure water. I do not be- 
lieve in artificial manures, 
excepting when the plants 
ure swelling up their buds. 
If given earlier it produces 
a rank, sappy growth, 
which is susceptible to the 
dreaded “spot” or ‘‘ rust ” 
on the leaves. This mostly 
shows itself when the plants 
are making their spring 
growth. Water is given 
very sparingly in winter, 
and in summer the plants 
will want abundance of 
water and also shading from 
the hot sun. 


The chief essentials, then, 
to success, are, I find, care- 
ful potting at the right 
time, abundance of light 
and air, with a dry atmos- 
phere, avoiding overcrowd- 
ing, watering only when 
required, especial care being 





taken in this during winter, and avoiding the | 


too free use of artificial manures, these only 
being used at the right time, as I have 
stated. If these details are carried out there 
need be little fear of failure. 
Е. SraiNsbY. 
Brocklesby Park Gardens, Lincoln. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES IN POTS. 


I au thinking of growing dwarf Michaelmas Daisies in 


pots, for autumn decoration of conservatory next year. | 


Could you kindly advise me (1) as to best kinds? 2, As 
to best method? Would it be better to grow in pots all 
through the time, or grow in border first and lift and pot 
when nearly in bloom, as one does with Chrysanthemums 
sometimes 7—ENQUIRER. 

[As some of the best of the Michaelmas 
Daisies belong to the Amellus section, you 
must, of necessity, grow these in pots, as 
they are not at all suited to lifting. Ава 
matter of fact, we would grow all in pots, not 
because some of the kinds will not submit to the 
lifting, but because by permanent pot culture 
the fullest flowering is insured. There are not 
many good dwarf kinds, the better sorts—when 


the Amellus group is left out—being of tall | 


growth. You may readily dwarf these 
plants at will. The best method of growing 
the plants is as follows; In March or early 





Malmaison Carnation Princess of Wales in a pot. 


| and flower at much the usual time. 


April select the strongest single shoots from 
the outside of an established clump, and plant, 
say, five of these pieces around the rim of an 
8-inch pot, with one other in the centre. If 
you have them, 9-inch pots will be better. Let 
the soil be good and fairly rich, nus 
them in such а way that water and liquid- 
manure may be given in plenty. 

former there must Б no stint, an 
plan will be to plunge the plants to the rim 


of the pot, and thereby minimise the water- | 


ing. By attention to these matters some 
showy plants should result, but if not well 
watered the plants will most likely lose their 
leafage to some extent. 


VARIETIES.—The following are varieties of | 


Amellus, and are very showy and beautiful: 
A. Amellus major, A. A. bessarabicus, A. A. 
Riverslea, A. A. Stella, A. A. Distinction, etc. 
Other good kinds are A. acris, A. levigatus, 
A. Novi-Belgi densus. None of these exceed 
2} feet high. A.N.-B. Ariadne, A. cordifolius, 
A. с. elegans, A. Novæ-Angliæ pulcher, 
A. N.-A. W. Rayner, A. N.-A. W. Bowman, 
and A. Purity are also good. There is now an 





endless array of kinds, and many so-called 
novelties are raised each year. The above are 
all good, showy, and distinct. Those of the 
latter section are mostly 5 feet high, but you 
may reduce them to one-half this height by 
allowing the plants a free growth until the first 
week in June, when if cut down to within 
6 inches of the pots they will start again 
To some 
extent also this dwarfing dispenses with the 
loss of leafage. For some days after the plants 
are cut down much less water will be required 
at the root, but so soon as new shoots appear 
you may recommence the watering, and a 
month later the plants may be liberally fed and 
grown on to the flowering stage. Little drainage 
and very firm potting Should. be given.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Canterbury Bells in  pots.—The 
growing of Canterbury Bells is not always 
associated with pot culture, but if plants are 
tted up now and kept in a cold-frame or pit 
they will be found very useful for bringing into 





the house for blooming next spring. Few 
| cheaper displays could be brought about, and 


if their season of flowering is but brief, yetit is | 


brilliant whilst it lasts. Heat is not à neces- 


Of the | 
your best , 


sity. Rather larger pots than the clumps 
should be used. Liquid-manure after the buds 
show will improve them.—Townsman, 
Campanulas in pots.—How few there 
are who ever think of poles Campanulas in 
the autumn for early blooming in the green. 
house in spring. Some there are who do not 
see their way to spend much money on bulbs, 
апа to those I would recommend the Cam. 
panulas, for they bloom most profusely, and 
where white flowers are wanted in any quan. 
tity for cutting what more beautiful than the 
blooms of C. persicifolia alba? A few clumps 
put into 8-inch or 10-inch pots now, kept in 
cold-frames free from frost, and brought into 
heat as required, will give many tall spikes, 
| and add considerably to the beauty of a house. 
It is not easy to understand why many over- 
look the advantage there is to be gained in 
growing hardy plants in pots in this way. In 
many gardens there are plants that would 
benefit by being divided, and, so far as Cam. 
panulas are concerned, it may be said that 
unless they are divided periodically they do 
| not yield anything like the number of blossoms 








From a photograph sent by Mr. Stainsby, Brocklesby Park, Lincoln. 


as they do when division takes place. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for anyone having û 
number of plants to bring them into use for 
the house next spring. Supposing the house 
is a cold one, then plants brought on gradually 
will burst into blossom with the spring sun- 
shine at least a month in advance of those out- 
of-doors, and if fed with liquid-manure hand- 
some spikes will result. October should see 
them potted and placed under glass.—Ww! 
BASTWICK. ' 

Shaded greenhouses.—In October it 
is time to dispense with shading in many 
greenhouses, particularly in those houses where 
a ** wash " has been applied to the roof, as to 
leave it any longer simply means that on dull 
days the plants growing therein do not get à 
sulliclenoy of light. Perhaps this is the bes 
argument one could possibly advance in favour 
of blinds that may be drawn up at will, a3 
with some subjects one only needs to screen 
them from the fierce rays of the sun, whilst to 
allow shading to continue in the autumn 
for long results in plants becoming drawn. 
Creepers, too, on a roof obscure a deal of light, 
and the present opportunity should be taken to 
thin out all useless shoots—and at the end о! 
the summer there are many that may be dis- 
; pensed with—and so let in all the light possible. 
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In places where subjects like Primulas, Cycla- 
mens, etc., are being grown for winter bloom- 
ing, the sooner the roof-is cleared and cleaned, 
the better will it be for them. I have more 
‘han once seen the bad effects produced by 
caving shading material on the roof of a house 
util quite late in September, and when small 
lants have failed to do as they should, it has 
кеп put down to other causes, when all that 
ras needed was a clean roof, so that the light 
aight reach the plants. The sooner, therefore, 
his is attended to, the better.—LEauuRsT. 
Streptocarpus Holstii.—The Strepto- 
arpi best known are the hybrids of S. Кехіі 
nd S. Wendlandi. S. Holstii, introduced by 
|, Engler, of Usambara, is quite a distinct 
гре, resembling somewhat S. caulescens. It 
ashrubby plant, about 15 inches high, with 
amerous flower-stems, each bearing from six 
»eight flowers, increasing ў-1псһ to 1 inch in 
readth, the middle lobe being spotted with 
hite, —Rerue Horticole. 
Fuchsias planted out.—Fuchsias that 
we done duty in the garden during the sum- 
ershould now be lifted, and either potted or 
ael in boxes and brought indoors out of 
h of frost; not necessarily to the green- 
e, for any place from which frost and damp 
be excluded will answer. From these ol 
ts one may in February, when it is time to 
ing them into heat, get sufficient cuttings 
striking and providing the requisite number 
plants for the garden another year. It is 
always realised how hardy Fuchsias are, 
they will often go through а winter out-of- 
ors if the roots are covered with leaves or 
hes The worst enemy is damp. For the 
en air one thinks of such old sorts as Rose 
, Castile, Arabella, Champion of the World, 
mie, and Earl of Beaconsfield.— Е. W. D. 


icentras (Dielytras) for forcing.— 
позе who are considering what to pot up for 
sing into bloom next spring, should 
member the Dicentra, and in particular, 
ectabilis. It is one of our hardiest garden 
ants, and one of the prettiest when in the 
ly summer it flowers, but, like some others, 
iseasily forced into bloom, and its delicate 
ak flowers amid a quantity of pale green 
„cous foliage are an acquisition to a house 
March and April. The clumps should be 
it up forthwith, potted in a light soil, and 
nged in а cold-frame under ashes for a few 
bi and brought into heat as required. 
ey should not be subjected to great heat, as 
€ flowers are not so robust as when gentle 
mth is brought to bear on them — 
IWNSMAN, 
The Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ra 
оза), — Under the title of the Bridal o: 
aiden’s Wreath Francoas are possibly better 
| own, and are valued for the long branches of 
hite blossoms they produce. By some they 
‚Де used as window plants, in the widest sense 
the term, for with care they may be kept in 
house window all the year round. Although 

Tancoas may be, and often are, kept in the 
ше pot for long together, it is not the best 
ay to grow them if first-rate blooms are 
anted, It is better to treat them as biennials, 
sthen one has plants more uniform, and the 
owering-sprays are unquestionably better 
ап those produced from old plants, which 
{ten become very straggling and are less orna- 
ental in a window than young plants. Plants 
ay be raised from seed sown in heat in March 
1 light soil in well-drained pans, potting off 
to 5-inch pots, in which they should be 
loomed. Stimulants as the racemes show will 
teatly help them, but should not be applied 
? frequently. Sometimes they are used for 
lanting out amongst sub-tropica subjects, and 
or this purpose should have a period in a cold- 
tame before being removed to the open air at 
he end of June. ьа may also be ргора- 
‘ated from root divisions in March, but plants 
гош seed have usually more stamina about 
hem, and, I think, are more satisfactory in 
he long run. — WoODDASTWICK. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Plants intended 
or winter blooming, and now in the house, will 
eed special care to ensure success, presuming 
chat they have been grown with this object in 
vew, and have, therefore, been in the house 
only within the last few weeks. It is useless to 
think that these plants can be crammed any 
lashion, as, to have good blooms, they will 


























П 
need all the light and room опе can possibly 
afford them. There is nothing, in my opinion, 
like a roof shelf in a span-roofed house, where 
the plants can get plenty of light until the buds 
have well advanced, after which they may be 
removed to the stages below. Just at present 
they will be helped greatly if some stimulant is 
given them once or twice a week. Plants that, 
up to the time of being removed to the house, | 
had their buds picked off as fast as they 
appeared will not be long, after housing, before 
flowering buds commence to show, particularly 
if a little heat is given; but to have Pelargo- 
niums in bloom from November to April does 
not depend so much on the amount of heat 
one can give them as on their previous prepara- 
tion. There are some who imagine that they 
may have them in bloom most of the summer, 
and, by putting the same plants in heat, can 
have a further supply of blossoms during the | 
winter; but experience proves that it is the 
plants from which the flowers have been 
stopped in summer, and the strength of the | 
plants conserved for winter, that give the best | 
results—that make the greenhouse gay in the 
darkest days cf the year. When prepared in 





thought of, and, as stated, it is one of the 
causes of some plants failing to bloom. One 
of the finest Hoyas I ever saw was growing in 
a cool-house in a tub, from which frost was just 
excluded in winter.— LEAHURST. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
OLEARIA MACRODONTA. 





| Tus is one of the handsomest of the so-called 


Daisy Bushes, large specimens forming strikin 
objects when in full bloom. It was introdu 
into this country from New Zealand in 1884, 
and was at first not very highly esteemed, as, 
although in 1585 it was awarded a first-class 
certificate, it was described at the time as 
“nob a first rate shrub." This disparaging 
estimate has, however, by this time been en- 
tirely revoked, and it is on all hands admitted 
to be one of the most ornamental of our flower- 
ing shrubs. In its native land it is said to 
attain a height of 2!) feet, with a stem 2} feet 
in diameter, and such good growth has it made 
in this country that I know of an example 
12 feet in height and as much through, and 





Portion of a group of Olearia macrodonta in an Irish garden. 
Lough Eske, Co. Donegal. 


the summer, it is pozsible to have Pelargoniums | 
in flower with the same amount of heat as that 
given to ordinary bedding plants.—Lrauvrst. 

Hoya carnosa.—It is assumed by many 
that the conditions necessary to the successful 
culture of Hoya carnosa, one of the most beau- 
tiful of climbers, are plenty of heat and mois- 
ture. The idea is altogether a mistaken one, 
as so grown it is frequently the cause of few 
flowers. Treated like other ordinary green- 
house plants in the matter of temperature this 
Hoya will do well. Hoya carnosa likes a 
compost of fibrous loam, peat, and silver-sand, 
and it is absolutely essential that the pots 
should be amply drained. Now and again the 
plants may be mulched with the same material, 
and they will go many years without repot- 
ting; in fact, they dislike root disturbance. 
One point, which I think is often lost sight of 
altogether, is this: When the flowers appear, 
and it is decided to cut them, care should be 
taken not to remove more of the flower-stalk 
than is absolutely necessary, as to do so simply 
means the cutting away of the next season’s 
blossoms, as it is from theold stalks that suc- 
ceeding flowers may be expected. By those 


From a photograph sent by Sophie M. Wallace, 


many other specimens in the south-west that 
are slightly less in size. These great bushes, 
in June thickly covered to the ground-level 
with large, flat, white flower-heads, composed 
of countless Daisy-like blossoms, present a 
charming picture, especially if they are stand- 
ing in an isolated position on the Grass. The 
Holly-like foliage is also distinct and attra^- 
tive, the leaves being silvery-green ou the 
upper surface and white on the reverse. It 
was at the time of its first introduction 
thought to be very tender, but has grown 
unprotected as far north as Wales. Theleaves, 
like those of O. argophylla, emit when bruised 
a slight Musk-like scent. 

Two other Olearias well worthy of culturo 
in specially-favoured localities are O. insignis, 
a very rare shrub, bearing large white flowers 
about 3 inches across, which remain fresh upon 
the plant for about six weeks, and having thick 
leaves 6 inches long and 2 inches broad, and 
O. nitida, a pretty shrub, bearing racemes of 
small, white, Hawthorn-like flowers, about 
jinch in diameter, with leaves 3 inches in 
length and 2 inches in breadth, deep green 
above and white on the reverse. Two hand- 





who are used to cutting flowers this is seldom 


some members of the family, which I believe 
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have not as yet been introduced into this 
country, are O. semidentata, with rosy-purple 
flowers, and O. Cunninghami, with snow- 
white blossoms. S. W. FITZHERBERT. 





VEGETABLES. 


LIMING LAND. 


Let it be clearly understood that I mean 
heavy, retentive soils which have been well 
manured for a number of years, and which 
have become too rich. The difficulty then is 
that crops are very unsatisfactory. Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages, Savoys, Sprouts, are 
attacked by a small white worm, or maggot, 
at the root. Onions and Carrots suffer, too. 
Peas are also affected, coming very irregularly 
and thin, and the plants that do come in a wet 
season generally go too much to straw with 
very few Peas. Potatoes, as a rule, are large 
and coarse, very much worm-eaten, and not at 
all suited for table. These are a few of the 
most common evils which prevail in gardens 
which an over-manured, heavy, retentive, cold 
subsoil produces. This evil can be reduced by 
giviog the ground a thorough dressing of lime. 
In my opinion lime is one of the best purifiers 
of the land to be got, and in the end one of the 
cheapest. I have tried many cures for the 
maggot with little success. I have given 
paraftin-oil at the rate of a teacupful and a half 
to 1 gallon of water, kept well mixed, and 
syringed into the roots of Cauliflower, Cabbage. 
etc., then only saving a few even when applied 
in the early stages o growth, not to speak of 
letting the pests get a hold. А good dressing 
of lime will keep the soil sweet and clear of 
vermin from ten to fifteen years. It will also 
make the soil free and kindly for root-action, 
also warm it, and make the young plants 
more vigorous, therefore better able to resist 
disease. А weakly-growing plant is the most 
liable to be attacked by апу pest. Put down 
the lime in heaps and cover with soil until 
it comes to a powder, then spread it evenly 
over the surface to be dug in, as near the 
surface as possible. 
THIRTY Years’ EXPERIENCE, 





NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 
THE recent Potato exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace brought to notice a considerable number 
of new varieties of Potatoes, chiefly of Scottish 
origin, some few coming from midland districts. 
When Potatoes are shown of almost enormous 
size, having been specially grown in enriched 
soil, it is very difficult to Judge of their fitness 
for ordinary field culture, and, rather than 
estimate the merits of any variety in such way, 
it would be far better could an ordinary field 
crop be seen lifted. Amongst these new varie- 
ties, that seemed to be worthy of farther 
general testing, were Duchess of Cornwall, long 
white ; Warrior, roundish white; Dalmeny 
Beauty, Discovery, Sim Gray, Cropper, The 
Factor, and Sir J. Llewellyn. It is true some 
of these are already well-known in commerce, 
but not widely so; indeed, many who 
gor Potatoes in a small way have nevcr 

eard of them.  It' is worthy of notice, 
however, that as general croppers there seem 
to be none amongst the much-praised varieties 
that excel in productiveness The Factor, Up- 
to-date, King Edward VIL, Sir J. Llewellyn, 
Dalmeuy Beauty, and British Queen. It will 
be difficult for any half-dozen new ones to beat 
this batch of older varieties. There were at the 
show not a few expensive Potatoes ranging in 
price from 20s. to 42s. per lb. I should not 
like to advise any person to invest in these at 
the prices, especially as some of the costly 
varieties of the past year have proved to be 
poor croppers indeed in many districts. Our 
experience of both Northern Star and Eldorado, 
as compared with older апа far cheaper varie- 
ties, has been most unfavourable. They seem 
either to have greatly suffered in constitution 
from artificial propagation, or else to be 
unfitted for our more southernclimate. Of costly 
newer varieties, there are The Recorder, 
Dalmeny Radium, The Nobleman, Conquering 
Hero, and some others that were largely 
represented by very large tubers, asa rule. No 
one wants gigantic tubers, but it is very 
probable that any of these varieties grown 
under ordinary conditions of culture would 
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for any new Potato are ample, es 


the best of these sold at from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 


as we now so freely hear of for northern 
seedlings, it may well be asked if it is wiseto pay 
80 high prices for untried varieties. A. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Forcing Seakale.—Last spring I planted 100 sets 
of Seakale about 12 inches apart. Will you kindly inform 
me what course I should take to cbtain an early supply ? 
Are the single sets planted the right distance apart for 
forcing outdoors? If not, will it harm to rearrange them ? 
I may say that I have no cellar or other indoor place, but 
MS t get Seakale as early as possible in outdoor bed.— 


[You should have planted your sets in groups 
of three or five, arranging thess at 2 feet one 
way, and 3 feet another. Then you could have 
placed ordinary Seakale pots over them to 
orce them into growth with hot manure. 
You cannot do this now. Growth could be 
advanced if you placed drain pipes or large 
flower-pots over each crown, ead. covered them 
around with strawy litter or leaves, being 
careful that no light reach them through the 
drainage holes, or the Kale will be spoilt. 
March is a good month to replant Seakale. It 
is not advisable to remove your Seakale now 
with the view to force—that would weaken the 
crowns and make their future growth less 
satisfactory—but you might rearrange them for 
future use, and allow them to advance slowly 
for cutting. ] 


Potato Northern Star.—Like miny 
other readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, I 
grew this much-boomed Potato, but I am not 

isposed to give further trial to it, feeling 
persuaded that there is no advance in any 
one particular in it over and above some others 
which I have grown and proved. From 1 lb. 
of seed my result shows a yield of 50 1b., but 
after all small and diseased tubers are 
accounted for there remains but a very small 
quantity of table Potatoes. Almost any kind 
would have given as good, if not a botter 
yield. As regards disease resistance, it cannot 
by any means claim exemption, more than an 
average poronga appearing in my crop. 
ЧАН epends more on soil and culture 
than the actual tuber, and perhaps it would be 
unfair to judge a late Potato thus early in the 
season. Ап acquaintance of mine finding fault 
with the quality of his Potatoes one day 
recently enquired of his servant the source of 
her supply, and to his amazement found that 
his carefully stored Northern Stars were being 
drawn upon for daily use. The quality was so 
unsatisfactory that my friend thereupon 
decided not to replant, but to dispose of his 
stock forthwith. Among the several sorts I 
have grown this gene none developed super- 
tuberation so much as Northern Star, but this 
development may be local rather than general, 
due to the state of the soil and the weather.— 
W. S. 

[The supertuberation is not at all unusual. 
A friend of ours grew sometubers, and in every 
case the crop was a failure, owing to the 
Potatoes having grown out so badly. Up-to- 
Date, on the contrary, grown close by pro- 
duced a fine crop of beautiful tubers, which, 
when cooked, were mealy and of splendid 
flavour. Our advice is to grow only those 
Potatoes which have been found to crop well, 
and of which the quality has been proved. 
Many, no doubt, will have reason to regret the 
money they spent in the purchase of Northern 
Star Potatoes.] 


—— It may interest the readers of your paper to know 
that a friend of mine has grown from 7 lb. of Northern Star 
Potatoes 7224 lb., under natural conditions.—F. 1.09. 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post Sree, 
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produce good, fair-sized tubers and fine clean 
crops. Paying prices of about 2s. 6d. per lb. 
ially when it 
is known that such a sum will often purchase a 
peck of a good cropping variety. Many years 
аро, when the fine American varieties were 
first introduced to England, they literally 
wrought a revolution in our Potato stocks, but 


per lb. When such outrageous prices are asked 













GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Bulbs of all kinds shou! 
be potted now to bloom in January an 
February. Those for early forcing will now lı 
making progress. Some bulbs are bette 
adapted for forcing than others, but al 
must have time to make roots before a ris 
of temperature is given. What are terme 
Miniature Hyacinths are very useful, both fo 
cutting and also for grouping in the conserva 
tory. If potted early and plunged in ashe 
or fibre for six weeks or so to make roots 
they will come in immediately after th 
Roman Hyacinths, and for cutting are superio 
to them, as they have longer stalks, and th 
flowers are large but not too large for cutting, 
Japanese Lilies (new stock) are now coming in, 
and should be potted on arrival, unless retard. 
ing is to be carried out. As soon as potted 
plunge in Cocoa-fibre and keep dry. It is an 
advantage to soak some early-flowering bulb: 
immediately after potting to settle them in 
the soil, but this does not refer to Lilies or 
Tuberoses, as there is usually moisture enough 
in the soil and its surroundings to give the 
first impulse to growth.  Hyacinths will not 
make roots at all without abundant moisture, 
and the Narcissus family are moisture-loving 
subjects. Place Roses in pots under cover, 
and later on moderate heat may be given. 
There is nothing better than a bed of ferment 
ing leaves for starting Roses, and the polê 
should be partly rg therein. Aru 
Lilies, to be in flower by Christmas, mus 
have a night temperature of 60 degs., with 
abundant light to have sturdy growth, and 
free ventilation during bright days. If green- 
fly makes its appearance vaporise at once. 
"Tuberous Begonias аге now pretty well over, 
апа may be moved to cool-house and dried of. 
There are so many things in flower thi 
Tuberous Begonias and Fuchsias can very 
well be spared. There is no better winter- 
flowering Geranium than Raspail Improved, 
and a batch of it will be very useful now. The 
flowers last well and are good for cutting. 


Forcing house.— There is always work 
for a warm-house to do at this season. Late 
cuttings want a little heat to start, and plants 
with lacerated roots lifted from beds and bo 
ders require warmth to induce progress. Arum 
Lilies require а temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. to be in bloom by Christmas. late 
votted Tuberoses, early-potted Roman and 
[talian Hyacinths, double and single Van Sion 
Narcissi when the pots are filled with roots, 
as they are now if potted early in August vil 
soon move if they get water enough. А ier 
Roses which are well established may be intr» - 
duced. General Jacqueminot forces well when 
well established, and there is always work for 
a moderately warm-house to do, which neci 
not be enumerated here. A gardener does not 
require to be told to make the most of hi 
opportunities. 


Fruit-trees in pots.— The culture of 
fruit-trees in pots has a very alluring aspect to 
the energetic amateur, and there is no difi- 
culty in their management. Wealthy people 
buy trees established in pots and, it may be, 
gather some fruits the first year. Others who 
want the worth of money invested and who 
at the same time take a pleasure in seeing 
things grow away from the beginning buy 
maiden trees and pot them up now. Maidens 
are much cheaper, but healthy specimens 
and free from blemish should ‘be selected. 
A good firm will not sell plants that are do- 
formed or deficient in vigour. АП such trees 
are consigned to the fire heap ; therefore, 1" 
buying trees, go to a firm with a good repute: 
tion. Pot in 8-inch or 9-inch pots, well drained, 
and use two-thirds best turfy loam and one 
third of very old manure, old plaster, йе 
meal, and wood-ashes. The three lastname 
substances are only used in moderation. 1а 
whole should be well blended and all lacerate? 
roots trimmed with a sharp knife. The potting 
should be firm. Stand the pots on a чаи 
bed, give а soaking of water, and surround t 0 
pots with long litter. In this position they 
may remain till January and then be placed in 
cool-house and what little pruning requ! 5 
given. This will consist in thinning апас? 


ting back to Jay the foundation of the trees. 
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Late Tomatoes.—The plants set out, 
either in troughs, borders, or pots in May, will 
go on till Christmas or later, but they must 
[ате a temperature of 55 degs., and the ques- 
tion with most growers is, will the Tomatoes 
pay for the fire-heat? Fuel is now cheaper by 
sme 20 per cent., and it might just pay to run 
on a house or two containing plants that are in 
rigorous health and are setting the late 
bosoms freely. At anyrate, we have a 
hundred feet house on trial, and shall keep 
the plants going till we want the house. For 
алу Tomatoes I should prefer to start with 
young plants early in the New Year rather 
than trust to plants which have passed through 
the winter. 

Bottling Grapes.—It is sometimes an 
vivantage to clear a house to get the Vines 
leaned and pruned, and it is well to know 
hat well-ripened Grapes will keep as well in 
1 dry room with the ends of the branches in 
ottles of water, as they will on the Vines, 
ad it really does not matter which end of 
he shoot is in water as the wood absorbs 
misture from either end. This is a great 
dvantage when the bordérs want renovating. 
{there is shanking to any serious extent, root- 
iftiag should have attention. 


Outdoor garden.—Chrysanthemums are 
try effective on low walls, and if a light, mov- 
lle board could be fixed on brackets over the 
lants, projecting 10 inches or so, to be removed 
rery morning and replaced on cold, frosty 
ights, they will be quite safe till they cease 
û be effective. In sheltered places this might 
ot be necessary, but I have seen these coping 
cards used with good effect. Cold-frames 
шу be filled now with the cuttings of Calceo- 
іла, 3 inches apart. The soft young shoots 
wake the best cuttings and they make healthy 
lants in sandy loam. Autumn is the natural 
lanting season for many things. The soil 
ow still retains a good deal of the summer 
rmth and the roots soon get to work, and if 
little mulch of any kind is placed on the 
iríace the lifting power of the frost will not 
a felt. wie epu should be fixed firmly in 
ie ground, but heavy land should not be 
‘odden hard when the surface is wet. There 
i plenty of «оро for variety of treatment in 
айр of bulbs and other things, both in 
orders and on the Grass. Snowdrops, Cro- 
uses, and Narcissi are always beautiful 
touped under trees or on the margins of the 
"n, This is worked out very tastefully in 
any of the college gardens at Cambridge. 
lore attention is being given to grouping 
lants harmoniously in patches of considerable 
пе, The hardy Cyclamens make a beautiful 
3teh amid stones in the shade. 
Fruit garden.—Plunge Strawberries in 
ls where the shelter of glass can be given, if 
юзе, for the purpose of throwing off 
‘avy rains. If the roots are роса Ъу 
lunging the pots in ashes or leaves frost will 
lo the plants no injury, as plants which have 
хеп rested by exposure to a low temperature 
fenerally force well. When ashes were not 
wailable in sufficient quantity I have found 
tee leaves stuffed firmly between the pots a 
ery good substitute. The great fruit show is 
ver, and has given us a further proof tbat as 
pod fruit сап be grown in these islands as 
lhewhere. All that is wanted is young trees 
n the pisco of so many old ones, and a free 
56 of dwarfing stocks. It is true early-bear- 
^? and surface-rooting mean a shorter life, 
"t trees are cheap, and young trees should 
* planted freely to take the place of the old 
nes, so as to always have trees coming on. 
‘oot-pruning, where necessary, should receive 
‘tention now. Work in а little basic-slag in 
ling up the trenches and make firm. The 
we and character of the tree will decide how 
uuch to prune. The fruit stores everywhere 
ill be full this season, and great care should 
etaken of the best keeping fruits. A cool, 
ark place is the best for late fruits, but the 
‘ost must not enter.  Peasgood's Nonsuch 
‘pple is the fruit this season. 
Vegetable garden. Potatoes are a won- 
erful erop this season and are free from 
‘seaxe. This will be a great help to poor 
еоріе with work none too plentiful. Most of 
ur Potatoes have been grown on newly- 
renched land without manure, and many of 
he tubers weigh over a pound. The season 


was too dry for the early crops, but tke latter 
ones are splendid as oen weight of crop and 
the quality is good, though in some varieties 
super-tuberation has taken place. Cauliflowers 
must be protected from frost, a light protection, 
such as tying the leaves over the heart will 
suffice for a light frost, but lifting and planting 
in a deep pit or frame are the best protection. 
Finish earthing Celery and Cardoons. Full- 
grown Lettuces and Endives should be tied 
up when dry, and dry tree leaves placed 
between the plants. This assists the blanch- 
ing and affords protection from frost. In 
addition a supply should be placed under 
lass. Chervil, Tarragon, Basil, and Sweet 
Marjoram should be kept in pots to pick green 
as required. Boxes of Mint should be placed 
in heat to be ready when wanted. Sow 
Mustard and Cress twice a week in heat. 
Winter Tomatoes must have a night tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. Turn over manure and com- 
post heaps. Mix salt and lime with decaying 
vegetable matter. Take up and store Beet 
and Carrots. E. Новраү. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 24th.—Potatoes have all been lifted. 
Some are placed in the root store, others are 
in clamps covered with straw and earth. Beet 
and Carrots are treated in the same way. 
Enough Horseradish has been lifted and laid 
under a north wall to last for some time. 
Dead leaves have been removed from Seakale 
and Rhubarb ready for lifting for the forcing- 
house. 

October 25th.—Long litter has been placed 
round Peaches and other fruit-trees in pots 
which are now standing outside. All the 
repotting and top-dressing have been done and 
the trees will rest quietly till January, when 
they will be taken inside, pruned, and cleaned. 
Planted several beds of Tulips. Decided colours 
only are used. For early flowering White 
Swan, Artus, and Yellow Prince are planted in 
good-sized patches. 

October 2¢th.—All Geraniums and other plants 
intended to be preserved have been potted, and 
as we are pretty full upin the houses and room 
is scarce, a gi many have been placed in 
boxes, shortening back the longest shoots but 
leaving a short stout shoot here and there to 
encourage root-action. Later these will be 
taken off as cuttings. Geranium cuttings will 
strike in winter in a box on hot-water-pipes. 
New sorts we always work in this way. We 
are trying to make all we can of the white 
West Brighton Gem. 

October 27th.—Several new Rose-beds and 
borders have been made for Hybrid Teas. 
The soil has been broken up deeply, and 
manured. They will be planted in groups 
of one colour, and only free-growing varieties 
used. The Roses on several s, where they 
have been growing some years, have been 
lifted, beds re-made, the plants re-arranged, 
and a few new varieties added. 

October 28th.— Worn turf on tennis lawns 
has keen replaced with better from a field, 
and the whole dressed with basic-slag, 4 lb. 
to the square rod. Tennis players want the 
Grass cut very short, and this soon kills 
the Grass. Moved several good-sized Lawson 
Cypresses. We were able to move them with 
good balls, and they were puddled in as the 
soil was dry, and the foliage will be damped 
with the hose if necessary. 

October 29th.—Wet day. Sponging plants 


in stove, and re-arranging conservatory. АПА, 


the climbers not required for effect have been 
shortened back. A few sprays of the varie- 
ated Cobra have been left to festoon about. 
vy-leaved Geraniums on walls and pillars are 
still bright, and, at the cool end, Lapagerias 
are in flower. But the great show now con- 
sists of Chrysanthemums, with groups round 
the margins of Tree-Carnations, Zonal Сега- 
niums, scarlet Salvias, Cyclamens, etc. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in lange t on pure 
bes bo paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, сол the nine parta for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s. ; post paid, 228. 


Gita tin nine parta for 1008 ara alee 
ready, price 4s. each ; paid, ќа. 44, х 





UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


THE eighteenth annual dinner of this now 
flourishing society, which was started in a very 
small way just forty years ago, was held on 
Wednesday evening, October 12th, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. W. A. Bilney, well 
known in the gardening world, being in the 
chair. After the usual loyal and patriotic 
toasts had been duly honoured, the chairman 
rose to propose the toast of ‘The United 
Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society." 
In the course of his remarks he referred to the 
interest the gardening press had always taken 
in all the charities connected with horticulture, 
and hoped that the young gardeners would see 
the benefits to be obtained from being members 
of ** The United," and would join its ranks. 
The United is not a charity, as it is in every 
sense of the word self-supporting. A member 
paying into its funds on the higher scale— 
9s. 9d. per quarter—is entitled to receive 
during sickness 18s. weekly for six months, 
with half the amount for the next tix months. 
Should the illness continue he is transferred to 
the Benevolent Fund, from which he receives 
an allowance weekly, as the committee may 
decide. On the lower scale—6s. 6d. рег 
quarter—a sick member gets 123, a week for 
six months, and 6s. per week for the remaining 
six months, being, if his illness continues longer, 
transferred to the Benevolent Fund. With 
the exception of the trifle deducted from each 
member's contribution to meet the sick pay 
accounts, all his money is invested, and he can 
obtain it at the age of seventy, or at his death 
it will be paid to his nominee. A lapsed 
member is entitled to receive all monies stand- 
ing to his credit in the books of the society 
when he reaches sixty years of age. Then 
there is the Convalescent Fund, from which 
members recovering from an illness are entitled 
to 103. per week for three weeks, so as to enable 
them to have a change of air. This Fund—a 
voluntary one—might, we think, be taken more 
advantage of. Several other toasts followed, 
and a very pleasant evening was spent. 
Thanks to the kindness of many friends und 
well wishers of the Society, the tables were 
beautifully decorated with flowers and fruit. 
The musical arrangements were under the 
direction of the Amphion Quartette. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. Collins, 9, Martindale- 
road, Balham, will be pleased to send the 
rules and give information re the society to any- 
one who may wish to join. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
^ and answers з مکی‎ d 
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5e used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
ies should be sent at a time, Correspon- 
8 bear in mind en tege has to ^ 
to press some time in advance of date, queries can: 
to in the issue immediately following 
communication. We do not to 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
s fnere peque alah gre А 
вї specimens of fruits for 
, these in many А being unripe and other- 
The differences between varieties of fruits are 
cases, 80 trifling that it is necessary that three 
rendere dis Pe panes ape ad 
four varieties at a time, these only when 
directions ere observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose Mme. Amelie Charrin (Е. W. Y ).— This 
isa Tea Rose, raised in 1891. It has large, double, well. 
formed flowers, the petals of good substance, pink shading 
to scarlet. The plant is of vigorous growth, 


Heps or seed-pods of Blanc double de 
Courbet (R. M. Harvey).—anyone desiring the large, 
showy heps should plant either the common rose-coloured 
single or the single white. Even Rugosa calocarpa із a 
poor fruit in comparison to the single kinds mentioned. 
Possibly, if you hybridised the blossoms of Blanc double 
de Courbet with other forms of К. rugosa you would by 
this means obtain larger акеп: poda; but you would have 
to mutilate the bloesoms to obtain access to the pistils, 
and this would not, to our view, be a desirable thing to do, 

Pruning Roses (Allotinent).—The end of Marc is 
the best time to prune Roses, as а rule, as the new 
growths, which then break strong, generally escape harm 
trom sharp spring frosts. It is well then to cut back 
fairly hard, as the spring growths which follow are, on 
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strong plants, usually robust, and produce fine flowers. 
Where shoots are very long and look untidy, then those 
may be shortened back a little now, but the complete 
pruning is best done in the spring. Weak shoots should 
be cut quite close back, and strong shoots as a rule, to 
one-third their previous length, but no definite rule can 
be laid down. You will do good by placing a top dressing 
of manure about your plants now, and a second one may 
well be given them early in June next, after the sun has 
warmed the soil. Stable manure should not be applied 
fresh, but be turned in a heap three or four times and 
well watered before it is given t» the Roses. 


Planting Bracken (А. H. Ry lon).—You may 
start planting at any time now, taking the precaution to 
leave the fronds more or less intact, or, in any cage, not to 
submit the plants to any wholesale cutting down for the 
sake of appearance. If you can remove a whole spit of 
soil containing the rhizomes, take every care that the run- 
ning end of the rhizome—i.e., the underground stem 
portion from which бле fronds issue —does not get crushed 
or injured in the replanting. Itis notan easy plant to 
establish in some soils, though we know of instances where 
the plant has been established well in quite cold clay soils. 
It would certainly assist matters if some light material 
could be added about the roots at planting time. With 
good material available, you may рап} nt intervala to the 
end of February, or even later. ou do not say where or 
how you will obtain supplies, and if you have to dig it 
from old established areas you will find material assistance 
in selecting the most shallow ground. In this way you 
obtain the best roots. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting down Yew hedge (C. II. B. W.).— 
The cutting down ought to be done in April. Old.estab- 
lished plants like those you have often sutfer from dri ness 
at the root, and if it is so in your case you will find an 
occasional soaking of water very benefizial, with, after 
you have cut the hedge down, a top-dressing of rotten 
manure Seeing your hedge is во overgrown and bare at 
the bottom, and you have to cut it back 6 feet or 8 feet, 
we should reel inclined to grub it up, trench and manure 
the ground well, and put in its place a Holly hedge, 
choosing strong seedling plants for the purpose. This, 
we think, would in the ead be the most satisfactory plan. 


FRUIT. 


Almond fruiting (Daisy).—Almond.trees of the 
ordinary standard or ornamental form fruit freely almost 
every year. The variety you send is of the bitter-fruited 
form—Amvgdalus communis amara—and a native of 
Persia, The fruits, even when carefully preserved, are 
inferior to those purchased in shops. The sweet Almond 
must be grown on Walls like Peaches, but as it blooms so 
early the flowers are, as a rule, killed by frost, being 
apparent!y more tender than those of the bitter Almond, 


Apples and Plums for exhibition (Aspirant). 
—]f you are troubled with wocdlice, pour boiling water 
into all crevices close to or in the brickwork, as those are 
the places they harbour in. You can catch many by 
laying about on the soil pieces of tile or slate, under 
which they harbour during the day rolled up. The best 
exhibition dessert Apples you can have are Cox's Orange 
and Allington Pippin. The best two Plums are Pond's 
Seedling and White Magnum Bonum, kitchen varieties, 
but very large and handsome. You must not expect to 
get fruit the first year after planting, even if you pur- 
chase 3-year-worked trees You may have to wait two 
years before you get fruit fit for exhibition. 


Amerlcan-blight on Apple-trees (4 Lady 
Gardener).—Yes, your fruit-tree his been attacked by 
American-blight, which if notdealt with at once will spread 
to the other trees. Get a little pıraffin, and with a brush 
daub it into the places where the insects are. A little 
later wash them clean out with soapy warm water, then 
mix a little soft-soap, paraffin, and clay into a paste, and 
well daub this with a brush into any cracks or wounds 
where the insects are. If any appear later, and the 
summer is the chief season for this pest, follow out the 
treatment just advised. You could also apply as a winter 
wash the caustic alkali solution which has been so often 
recommended in these pages. The recipe for this is: If 
you only want a small quantity, dissolve } lb. of caustic 
вода in a gallon of water, then add } lb. of commercial 
potash (pearlash), stir well, addiag enough water to make 
five gallons of solution, Apply to the large branches With 
a brush, andto the small branches, in the form of a spray, 
with a syringe or engine when the trees are dormant, рә 
not let any of the solution touch the hands or clothes. 


VEGETABLES, 


Cabbages clubbing (W. D. C, Sufolk).- The 
best remedy for this is, without doubt, ga:-lime, which 
should be applied to vacant ground at once, at the rate of 
2 bushels to 3 rods if clubbing is very bad. If it is not 
bad, then 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground will be sufficient, 
After it has lain on the ground from four to six weeks dig 
itin. Do not put in the ground Cabbages or any of th» 
Brassica family, but crop with Potatoes, Onions, Parsnips, 
Beet, or plant Seakale or Rhubarb. By doing so for a 
couple of years the trouble may disappear. Peas or Beans 
may also be sown on the ground in the spring. 

Destroying wireworms (F. W. Freeman)— 
Almost the only safe destructive azent for killing wire- 
worm, to apply to infested land, is gas lime. That should 
be applied at the rate of { bushel per rod now, be well 
broken and crushed on the ground, and dug or ploughed 
in a monthlater. Heavy dressings of soot also help to rid 
the ground of these pests, but in a far less degree, Turn- 
ing up the soil two or three times in the winter, and 
allowing fowls to feed overit, is also good. Seeing you 
have Anemones in the soil, your best course is to bury 
slices of Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, or pieces of Rap? 
cake about an inch below the surface. Each piece should 
have а small skewer in it. These should be examined 
every morning. Two or three of these traps per rod 
would enable you to destroy myriads of the wireworms. 


SHORT REPLIES. 
Saundersfoot.—Get Hobday's '* Villa Gardening," from 
this office, prios 63. 6d., post free. —E. Р, S.—See article 
dealing with Figs on walls in our issue of Aug. 29, 1903, 
р. 331, and also reply to H. D. H. Ferguson in the isgue of 
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Oct. 24, 1903, which latter suits your case —~E, J. 
Chabot. — Fumigate with Toba:co-paper, or vaporise with 
Nicoticide or XL AIl.-—— E. Ross.--The only way is to set 
traps or shoot them, or you might get someone with 
ferrets and dogs, and so try and clear them out in this 
way.——Gilbanks.—We have never heard of such a thing. 
Wash the leaves with some soft, lukewarm water, adding 
a little piece of soft-soap to the water if the leaves are very 
dirty.—— A. C. Вопа.—1)о you want H.P. or Tea Roses? 
——— Rose. —10 is just possible that your Violets are dry at 
the roots, as you say you have them growing on a slope. 
Try what a good soaking of water will do. Give a little 
weak liquid-manure now and again. They ought to flower 
in the spring. —— F. W. Y.—1, 1f you will refer to recent 
back numbers you will find lista of Roses suitable for your 
purpose, such as the reply to “W. Y." in our issue cf 
Oct. 1, p. 395.— Kat.—We do not think the colour has 
changed. A small piece of the white kind has got mixed 
with the blue, and has only got strong enough to flower 
this year. The leaves of the two forms you send are dis- 
tinet, Roxe.—See reply to “E. P." in our issue of 
Sept. 24, p. 391, re “ Rose-leaves blotched."—— Н. J. M. 
— Ап oil stove would be of no use in such a house. Ii you 
want to keep frost away you must have a small boiler 
and hot water pipes. Consult our advertisement columns 

- Robt. Greening.—Tne tree is evidently dead, and the 
cause is probably, as you surmise, at the roots. The red 
spots are not the cause of the tree dying, but form 
after the wood has perished. You should examine the 
roots.—— M. Forrest.— Kindly make jour query plainer. 
What plant do you refer to as Japanese Cherry? Please 
send a tp:cimen of the fruit vou have, and we can better 
help you.—— B. B.—No, the Pine-needies will do no harm 
to other plants. They form a good mulch during the 
winter.——H. Hodges —See reply to “С. S ," re '! Spotted 
Pears,” in our issue of Oct. 22, р 437. ——H.—See reply to 
F. James, re “Cracking in Pears,” in our issue of Oct. 8, 
p. 414.—— M. Rose.— Prune the Laurels, Holly. and 
Aucubas in the spring, leaving the Laurust/nus and Ber- 
beris till they have flowered.—F. W. W.—A very suit- 
able place for Morello Cherries and Black Currants, while 
you might also try Red Currants, which in such a position 
would hang very late, and in this way be useful. — A. G. 
Headley.— Bay leaves, as far a8 we know, are only used 
for flavouring, and we are quite at a loss to know to what 
use you wish to turn them. —— Croquet.—See our reply to 
ЧЕ. А. B.," re “Weeds on Lawn,” in our issue of Oct. 8. 
p 411.—— Newlands and Н. D. H.—See reply to '* N.,” 
re “Cutting down Rhododendrons,” in our issue of 
Sept. 3, p. 351.——8S. Venour.—See our issue of Feb. 21, 
1903, in which you will find an illustration and a full 
description of Gladiolus princeps. The number can be 
had of the publisher, post free, for 111. In your district 
it would be safer to put the Chrysanthemums into a box 
and stand them on the greenhouse stage or in a frame, 
which could be covered during severe weather, —— 
Improrter.—1n such a soil we fear it is very little use for 
you to try to grow fruit-trees If vou could drain it, then 
you might succeed. ——Shrula —For such a position you 
cannot have a better plant than the St. John's Wort 
(Hypericum), It is quite hardy, flowers freely, and does 
well on banks, etc., spreading all over them. — — Hamilton. 
—1, Evidently your plant does not get sufficient sun to 
properly ripen the wood, or, perhaps, it may be that you 
do not give sufficient water to thoroughly moisten the 
roots. 2, Ask some timber merchant in your neighbour- 
hood.——W. Н. Barum, — The house is too damp, 
evidently. You cannot save the Grap?s, now, we fear. 
You ought to have kept the fire-heat up, and at the same 
time kept the borders dry on the surface with air on at 
the top-of the house. Why paint the pipes at this season, 
and why sprinkle sulphur over the border? We can fee no 
mildew on the Grapes you send. —— M. A.—It is impos- 
sible to advise without seeing the place. Your best, plan 
would be to consult a gardener in the neighbourhood.- - — 
M. F. S.—You are evidently keeping the house too cold 
and damp. Turn оп a little heat if you can, at the same 
time giving air when the weatheris mild. The Maidenhair 
Fera must be put into a warmer house. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants — /. Paterson.—The fragrant 
Virgin's Bower (Clematis Flammula).—— Doddin Green, 
Kendal.—The Bladder Senna (Staphylea colchica).—— 
Lady Mary Corry.—1, A stove Hibiscus, but difficult to 
say, as the flower was reduced to a pulp; 2, A Solanum, 
but cannot say which from one small leaf only.—— E. J. 
Chabot. — Abutilon var.—— 4. F. Browne. — Епсэтів 
punctata, ——J. H.—Bignonia jasminoides, — — S. Jerman. 
—1 and 4, Specimens insuflicient ; 2, Ohrysanthemum 
maximum, а very poor specimen ; 3, Lonicera aureo- 
reticulata ; 5, We cannot name florist flowers; 6 and 7, 
Varieties of Michaelmas Daisy ; 8, Tropwolum tuberosum ; 
9, Baxifraga: ИУ pnoides; 10, Sedum sexangulare. Kindly 
ia future read our rules аз to naming plante.—— Robert 
Greening.—tThe Spindle. tree (Euonymus europwus),—— 
J. B.—1, Ophiopogoa Jaburan variegatum; 2, Justicia 
carnea : 3, B:gonia metallica; 4, Send in flower ; 5, Libonia 
floribunda.—— F. Davies.—Justicia carnea. 


Names of frutts.—Saundersfoot.—Apple, speci- 
mens insutficient.—— P. Wildmtn — Pear : 1, Glou Mor- 
ceau, in use during December and January. Apples: 2, 
Reinette du Canada, a late variety ; 3, Golden Pippin, 
November and D*cember.—— M. E. Tyrer.—1, K'nz of the 
Pippins; 2, Lord Grosvenor; 3. Beauty of Hants; 4, 
Hawthornden; 5, Royal Russet; 6, Scarlet Nonpareil. 
Pear Beurré Diel; kindly in future read our rules as to 
sending fruit.——C. H.—Apples: 1, Striped Beaufin; 2, 
Nonpareil; 3, Nonsuch; 4, Norfolk Велойп. ——M. W.— 
Apples : 1, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 2, E»klinville. —— E. Н. 
Knoz.— Not recognised. —— К. F. O!livant.—1, Big Apple, 
Kentish Fillbasket, the others marked 1 are different ; 2, 
Not recognised; 3, Nelson Codlin; 4, Probably Golden 
Noble, specimens poor.—— A. TAorn. — Apple : 1, King of 
the Pipping. Pear: 2, Beurré Di2l.——Springfeld.— 
Apple, Ribs*on.——J. A.—Pear Autumn Bergamotte, —— 
Cecil Н. Sp. Percival.—Your Apple is, we think, the old 
Yorkshire variety known as Cockpit.——7/. M. H.—1, 
Downton Pippin; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Hawthornden. 
The other fruit you send under No. 3 is a different Apple, 
and looks like a Ribston. It is always best to affix the 
numbers to the fruits, as then there is not much fear of 
any mistake occurring.—— C. D. D. Boston.—1, Peas- 
good's Nonsuch; 2, Kentish Fillbasket; 3, Tower of 
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Glamis; 4, Lord Grosveror syn. Jolly Beggar. Whe 
sending fiuit for name it is best to affix the number { 
the fruit, and not, as you did, paste the numbers on Ш 
bottom of the box. ——M. №. Leahy.—Pear Marie Louisa 
Plum specimens insufficient. —— A. Webeter.—1, Sal) 
Admiraole, the three fruits you send are not all alike ; | 
Norfolk Bearer; 3, Pear specimens insufficient. — Nol 
—1, Probably small Beauty of Kent; 2, Oalville Кош 
d'Automne. Kindly read our rules as to sending fruit fo 
name.— Rev. B. Wright.——1, Notrecognised ; 2, Duche 
of Oldenburgh. 


Catalogues received. — Geo. Cooling and Sini 
Bath.—New Roses, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, ete. —— Aing 
Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Winchmore-hill, N.— Lı»! 4 
Hardy Border and Rock Plants, Part 11.——Pennie| 
and C3., Delgany Nurseries. Wicklow.—Cataloque o 
Shrubs and Forest Trees.—— Јав. Backhouse and Fn 
Limited, York.— Catalogue of Roses and Fruit m 
Catalogue.— —E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hult. —Fruit-tra 
Roses, Shrubs, ctc.— James Lewis and Son, Newtoum 
Malvern. —Roses, Fruit-trees,and Shrubs, ——Mosdin ui 
Co, Inverness.— Nursery List for 1904 1905, 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 











October 27.—Exmouth Chrysanthemum Show. 
November 1.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show (! 
daya): Brighton Chrys. Show (2 dais, 
R.H.S. Committees ; Charlton Chrysis 
themum Show. 
2.—N.C.S. Show at Crystal Palace (3 days) 
Southampton Royal Horticultural о 
ciety Show (2 days); Highgate Chrysis 
themum Show (3 days) ; Lowestoft Chrys 
anthemum Show (2 days); Portemest 
Chrysanthemum Show (3 days); hint 
County Ohrysanthemum Show ; Prix:os 
and Streatham Chrysanthemum shor) 
Cardiff Chrysanthemum Show ; Hate 
Chrysanthemum Show. 
8.—Weybridge Chrysanthemum Show; Co- 
chester Chrysanthemum Society ; Foris 
Gate Chrysanthemum Society (3 days); 
Woolwich Chrysanthemum (3 das): 
Dartmouth Chrysanthemum ; Tor js; 
Chrysanthemum Show. 
4.— Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Sho ; 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandswort! 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Hin 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 
еу and District Chrysanthemum Sher ; 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Shé 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; Xor 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 
8.—Ipswich Chi themum Show (2 days); 
Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society (i 
days); Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Southend Chrysanthemm 
Society (2 days); Stoke Newingia 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 
9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 дау); 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chre 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launcestos 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chry» 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chr; 
anthemum Society (2 days); Chesterfiell 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Dos- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 dats); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Soat: 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) 
Tooting Chrysanthemum Society (2day?) 
Gainsborough and District Chrysantie 
mum Society (2 days); Buxton Chrys 
themum Show. 
10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 day; 
aeu w Chrysanthemum 80067 
92 days 
11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 dart); 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Shor 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy ysanthenun 
Show (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Сїгу®г- 
themum Society (2 days); Stockport 
and District Chrysanthemum 50016) 
@ да) ; Chorley Chrysanthemum 
ety (2 days): Blackburn and 0147-1 
Horticultural Society (2 days): Haddere 
field and District  Ohrysinthemum 
Society (2 days). 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societe 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR GARDEN. 
Use BUTLER & CO. LIMITED'S 


SPECIAL ORGANIC MANURES. 


As used by the Market Gardeners, Fruit Growers, and F. 
of Ev. am. Surprises all users. A trial will convince 
Compare prices and results with other Fertilizer. In bse 
71b, 16; 141, 29; 281b, 46; 561b. 8-; 11210, 146 
Quantities special p ice, carriage paid to any station. Addie 
i 


16, VINE STREET, EVESHAM. Тер 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 


WAVERLEY MARKET, 
17th, 18th, and 19th NOVEMBER. 


GREAT MUSICAL ATTRACTION: 
FULL BAND of 
Н.М. SCOTS GUARDS. (60 Performers! — 
Under the Personal Direction of Baspaaster F W 
WOOD. First time the Complete Band has appeare! n 
Scotland. P. LONEY (Secretary) 
6, Carlton street, Edinburgh. 


HOICEST COCOA at LOWEST PRICE.— 
Guaranteed pure, 3 lbs., 4а, 6d. ; 1 1b., 1s, 81, caris? 

jd. Write for FREE SAMPLE, naming this paper. ~ 

URE COCOA CO., 69, Gresham-street, London, BC. 
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No. 1,339.— Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden." 


NOVEMBER 5, 1904. 
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VEGETABLES. . 


POTATOES OF RECENT INTRO- 
DUCTION. 
These lines are not intended to “boom” any 
one variety, but a few straightforward remarks 
upon the behaviour of several sorts grown in 
this locality during the present season. Natu- 
rally, I was among the many who ventured to, 
if possible, get hold of disease-proof kinds, 
combined with heavy cropping and the best 
favour. Respecting the first-named, it appears 
the Potato has yet to be found that can resist 
it through a trying summer, of which the 
present one has been a very fair example, for 
the cry comes from far and near how bad the 
Potato crop is, all varieties, more or less, 
having a touch of it. To be just, it must be 
noted that neither Discovery nor Eldorado are 
included in this summary, but it is to be feared 
that before the season is over we sball find 
those two with the same brand. Take Northern 
Star, the varieby which quickly became a 
household word last year, mainly owing to the 
unprecedented price paid per pound of this 
new comer. Has it turned out such a prodigious 
cropper as claimed for it? I am afraid not. 
At any rate, I cannot say it has. Out of 5 lb. 
of seed there is but half a score eatable tubers 
amongst them, the ter part of the crop 
being seed size and pig Potatoes. Someof the 
stems turned up well, while others had but 
few tubers, and those small. In the raising only 
one diseased tuber was found, so this speaks 
woll for this variety, and it may be, another 
season will find it much improved as regards 
cropping. All the larger roots had grown out 
very much, some of the Potatoes quite a yard 
Irom the parent plant, which teaches me that 
this Potato must have plenty of space each 
way, І yard by 3 yards being none too much. 
As [ wish to save for seed all that are suitable, 
flavour must be dctermined another year. 
Evergood has proved a good cropper and but 
little diseased. "This ought to prove a useful 
main crop variety. It is of good shape, and 
quitelarge enough. Too big tubers are never so 
good as medium ones. The flavour, too, is very 
good. Empress Queen, a late main crop variety of 
Kidney shape, raised by that noted grower, 
Mr. Findlay, is grown in quantity around here, 
and has done remarkably well this sunimer. 
Challenge has a grand crop, but rather many 
diseased tubers, and the haulm is stronger than 
in many of the new varieties, while the flavour 
15 very good. British Queen is another that 
was highly spoken of last season, but it has 
not done particularly well here, yet I shall 
plant it pretty largely next year, and hope to 
record better results. Sir John Llewellyn has 
done very well as a first early, and will be 
grown largely next year. It should prove a 
good market variety in a suitable soil. 
Dilmeny Hero has not done во well аз I could 
wish, but I shall give it another trial. In Main 
Ссор, a white Kidney-shaped variety similar 
to Magnum Bonum, the tubers were small 
with me, but of very good quality. Royal 
юу I shall grow again before giving а 
very decided opinion one way or the other. 


May Queen was badly diseased when lifted, 
but as I am keeping the stock for seed, it 
probably ought to Tava been raised earlier 
when less diseased. Sutton’s Ideal in a neigh- 
bouring garden was an immense crop, although 
last year it was well nigh a failure, therefore, 
ib requires a few years to find out the merits 
or demerits of each variety. Perhaps, after all, 
we shall have something to do to tind a better 
than Up-to-Date, fine in flavour, an excellent 
keeper, and a cropper. Scottish Triumph has 
been tried in a few places, but it is considered 
by many to be identical with Up-to-Date. It 
has been said that Northern Star is identical 
with Windsor Castle. It certainly is much 
like it in tuber, but growth and yield of crop 
do not tally with those of Windsor Castle. 
Easr Devon. 


LIME IN THE GARDEN. 
Іх gardens where much manure is employed in 
the cultivation of vegetables and fruits there 
is occasionally need for lime dressing, the 
object of which is to sweeten the soil and 
destroy slugs and other insects. This latter 
purpose is that for which lime is most com- 
monly used. Gas-lime is advocated by some 
and condemned by others, but there is no 
doubt that on some soils at any rate it is 
valuable both as a manurial agent and insect 
destroyer. It is commonly applied to fallow 
or unoccupied land cleared of one crop and 
awaiting another. It is necessary for gas-lime 
to lie on the surface for some time when 
applied, so that the gases contained in it can 
evaporate before the digging and preparation 
of the soil are proceeded with. It is best to 
allow fresh kiln-lime to remain on the surface 
rather than dig it in, because, naturally, it 
gravitates below, and thus its action is lost 
to some extent, so far as ib affects surface- 
rooting crops. Ibis said that lime gravitates 
to the subsoil, and can be brought to the 
surface again by trenching, and still serve its 
original purpose. It is not well to apply 
lime at the same timo us decayed manure, as 
then there is u tendency to waste by evapora- 
tion of the elements contained in the manure. 
The fertility of heavy soils can be increased 
by the aid of lime, especially when, as before 
said, repeated applications of rich manure have 
been given from time to time, and no lime as 
an alternative. In new gardens which have 
been recently broken up and laid out for vege- 
table or fruit culture, lime is of much advan- 
tage in hastening the decay of all vegetable 
matter present, and placing organic manures 
more easily within reach of future crops. If 
Strawy manure must be used in trenching, & 
little lime used with this hastens its decay. 
Lime is necessary for stone fruits, such as 
Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, and 
Grapes. Light, porous ‘soils do not require 
much lime, as any excess would tend to make 
them the poorer ; but there are few gardens that 
would not derive benefit from a light dressing 
occasionally. Lime in a fresh state is very well 
known asa cure for slugs, which in showery 
time play such havoc among small seedling 
plants. The best time to apply it is late in the 
evening or in the early morning while the slugs 


are at work. Hot lime applied then is very 
destructive, while if put on when the slugs 
have burrowed into the soil, it is almost 
useless if in the interval there has been rain. 





A NEW TUBER IN FRANCE, 

A species of tuber of the Potato family, поб 
preyionuly cultivated in Europe, has recently 
been introduced into France, where its experi- 
mental cultivation appears to have been at- 
tended with considerable success. The tuber in 
question, known as Solanum Commersoni, was 
obtained from Uruguay by M. Heckel, director 
of the Colonial Institute at Marseilles, and 
specimens were distributed by him to various 
cultivators, one of whom, M. Labergerie, has 
communicated to the Société Nationale d’Agri- 
culture de France an interesting account of the 
experiments carried out by him since 1901. The 
specimens received by M. Labergerie included 
two distinct: types of Solanum Commersoni, 
differing from one another in a marked degree. 
One of these, which may be taken to be the 
original type, produced suckers, and the tubers 
were deeply buried and distributed in all direc- 
tions. The second, a violet-skinued variety, 
produced tubers clustered round the foot of the 
mother plant, and partly above ground. The 
tubers, moreover, of the first were found to 
possess a bitter flavour, while the second had, 
on the contrary, a sweet taste. The origin of 
this variety is unknown, but it was suggested 
to the society by M. Schribaux that it is not 
merely a spontaneous variation, but the result 
of а natural cross between the Solanum 
Commersoni and the Solanum tuberosum, ог. 
ordinary Potato. The correctness of this 
suggestion cannot be confirmed, as it has not 
been found possible to produce such a cross 
artificially. 

With regard to the original type, it is stated 
that when once established in the soil the plant 
perpetuates itself by its underground roots, and 
subsequent planting is unnecessary. Its flowers, 
which are very abundant and of a pale violet, 
colour with a shade of yellow, emit an odour 
similar to Jasmine. "The tubers are white with 
a yellowish skin, and have at first a markedly 
bitter flavour, but they were found to improve 
with cultivation, and in two years the propor- 
tion of good and eatable tubers increased by 10 
to 20 per cent. So far, however, as these expe- 
riments have gone they have, in the majority of 
cases, been found too bitter for human con- 
sumption, but their improvement, it is said, 
promised to be very rapid. They are willingly 
consumed by animals, especially when cooked, 
and on the wet and marshy soils, which appear 
well adapted for their cultivation, they might 
form a valuable food for stock. A yield. of 
about 6} tons per acre was obtained in 1902, 
and about 44 tons in 1903, оп a fertile soil, but 
without any manuring or cultivation beyond a 
single hoeing when the” shoots first appeared. 
The subsequent very abundant growth was suffi- 
cient to choke all weeds. The tubers are rich 
in starch, and may prove valuable as an in- 
dustrial plant. А successful attempt was 
made experimentally to employ the flowers for 
the production of perfume, and it was also 
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found that the fruit, though not abundant, 
contained the perfume in a more concentrated 
form. 


Besides the above original type, three varia- 
tions have been observed, one of which pro- 
mises to be of importance. Among the plants 
distributed in the first instance it was noticed 
that one was characterised by stronger stalks, 
and at the foot of the stalk two tubers of a 
blackish violet colour formed, which were very 
dissimilar to the tubers described above. 
These were found to be very sweet 
and fine flavoured, with a hardly percep- 
tible bitterness. The tubers produced by 
this plant were carefully preserved and 
planted separately. In this variety the 
plant forms a central stem, with numerous 
branches and exuberant vegetation. Flowers 
were not abundant, and on some plants they 
were entirely wanting ; they had no odour, and 
seemed to be sterile. The tubers form round 
the central stem. They vary in colour: when 
young they are white, gradually becoming rose- 
coloured, and finally violet. The flesh is 
usually white or yellow ; the flavour is said to 
be perfect, in their young state they are 
sweeter than the best Potatoes with a slightly 
aromatic flavour ; when fully grown they pre- 
serve their sweetness with a tinge of bitterness, 
but the aromatic taste is more pronounced. 

The soil apparently most suited to the culti- 
vation of this variety is damp or even wet, the 
cultivation being similar to that of the ordinary 
Potato, except that in order to avoid drying 
the soil ridging is not desirable. Harvesting 
is easy owing to the position of the tubers, an 
owing to the abundance of the foliage a single 
hoeing is sufficient. The yield obtained is 
apparently very large, being equivalent on the 
small area planted to about 4() tons per acre. 
The tubers are much appreciated by stock.— 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 





NOTES ON ONIONS. 

I ро not remember having seen better grown 
bulbs than this year’s produce exhibited at 
various shows around here during the month 
of August, the cottagers in more than one 
instance staging better samples than the gar- 
deners. It is well known that the cottager 

enerally prides himself on his Onion-bed. 

he season has certainly been а good one for 
this vegetable, the frequent showers having 
materially helped to swell up the bulbs, while 
the lovely summer weather between was all in 
their favour. Tripolis have been very fine, 
and perhaps readers of this journal will re- 
member a few lines from my реп last year, 
complaining of this crop prematurely going to 
flower instead of bulbing, as they should have 
done, and that it was considered that the seed 
was sown too early, which was on the 12th of 
August, 1902. his theory has turned out 
true, as last year I did not sow until the first 
week in September, and although the youn 
-seedlings did not appear to make much head 
way during the autumn, they quickly made up 
for it in early spring, and were eventually 
transplanted early in March to а good piece 
of land with fifty or so larger plants got from 
a friend, as it was thought mine were a bit 
backward, yet not one showed flower, while 
the greater part of those given me bolted. 
Doubtless this late sowing would not do every- 
where, yet there can be no doubt the seed is 
sown too early in many cases, or why do the 
bulbs run to flower so frequently? It cannot 
always be owing to the weather or the variety 
sown. Mine were sown on the Ist of Septem- 
ber this year, the varieties being Giant Rocca, 
Bedfordshire Champion, and Giant Zittau, the 
two last named for trial, the result of which 
will be duly chronicled in these pages. The 
spring-sown crop should be fit for harvest- 
ing this month, allowing them to get 
thoroughly dry before getting them under 
cover by turning a few times on sunny days, 
but avoiding bruising in any way, or such soon 
decay during early spring, if not earlier, 

East Devon. 





POTATO CHARLES FIDLER. 
EXTREME robustness of haulm, very heavy 
crops, not absolutely free from disease, are 
the marked characteristics of this now well- 
known Potato. Heavy crops of several kinds 


are commonly recorded this autumn, Up to- 
Date, in particular, retrieving to a large extent 
its loss of character, which last year was so 
much complained of. Chas. Fidler, in my case, 
poy quite 5 feet high, and was so much 
ranched that, though a space of 30 inches was 
given between the rows, the ground was early 
covered with vigorous haulm, and the rows 
quite undefined. From a plot of less than ten 
perches 24 cwt. were lifted, 19 cwt. of this 
uantity being large, too large, table tubers, 
the remainder being set aside for seed, and 
the waste, small and diseased, very small. 
When cooked it revealed a quality much 
higher than could have been reasonably 
expected, and, therefore, it may be inferred 
that later in the winter there will not be much 
cause for complaint. For baking, this kind 
should prove invaluable. Except for the 
month of tropical sun and drought experienced 
in July, the season has bsen an ideal one for 
Potatoes. Potatoes, each weighing from 1} 1b. 
to 25 lb., have ben frequently recorded this 
autumn, the variety Up-to-Date more than any 
other supplying them. It is a long time since 
such an abundance of good Potatoes was lifted, 
though complaint comes from some districts of 
the ravages inflicted by disease. In my case, 
however, there is but little tocomplain of, even 
with Snowdrop, one of the worst kinds in this 
respect. W. 8. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Northern Star Potato.—Seeing an interesting 
note from Fawley re the Northern Star Potato in your 
pap?r, I should like to give the following particulars of 
my own experience: I planted 6 lb. in the spring, and 
have a yield of 522 lb., excellent in size and good quality 
for eating, balls of flour when boiled. One sinele eye, 
which I dug myself, produced 14} 1b., contairinz 161 
tubers, of which 93 are fit for cookinz.—D. W. M., Walton 
Park, Clevedon, 

Potato Up-to-Date.—The new and ex- 
pensive varieties will have to be at their best 
to beat this old favourite. I have just finished 
lifting the crop, and have three and a half tons 
from a quarter of an acre of ground, fine 
sound tubers, with hardly a sign of disease, 
and a very small percentage of unserviceable 
material. If one can do this with a Potato 
that can be purchased as seed size for seven- 
teen shillings a hundred weight, I fail to see the 
sense of giving fifty or even one hundred 
pounds for the same quantity of one of the 
new well-boomed varieties. 'The crop would, 
indeed, need to be a stupendous oneto warrant 
the difference in price. As several correspon- 
dents who have made the Potato a speciality 
have well pointed out, there is neither sense 
nor reason in this latest craze.—E. L. B. 


Potato Evergood.—In these days, when 
there is so much talk about expensive varieties 
of Potatoes, perhaps a note on the above will 
be in season. А Potato within the reach of the 
poorest cottager, Evergood, jud, ing by the 
magnificent crops which I have had from it 
here, should undoubtedly be the Potato for late 
use where quantity is the order of the day. 
Up-to-Date for the past six years been m 
main stay for winter and spring supply, but 
am inclined to think, after growing the two 
sorts side by side under very favourable con- 
ditions, Evergood is the one to choose in 
future. 16 is an abundant cropper, and 
entirely free from disease, while other var. 
ieties, including Up-to-Date, Windsor Castle, 
Centenary, and Ninety-fold, are all more or 
less affected. — GEo. Burrows, Avon Castle 
Gardens, Hants. 

Cropping wet soil.—My garden in this county 
(Carlow) is bleak ; soil a light gravelly loam, parts of it 
wet. Itis badly drained. Ifind seeds fail in the open. 
Nearly all vegetable seeds sown end of March this year 
failed. I should like to know the remedy. I wish to give 
a good dressing of lime. Please tell me the proportions? 
What should be done to the soil this winter to prepare for 
sowing in spring? Last winter it was dug up and left 
rough. Some of it was manured. Was this right? I 
should like to know when to put manure into drills for 
Carrote, Parsnips, Potatoes, etc., as it does not seem 
possible to do this in winter—i.c., make drills? — 
GARDENIA. 

[A light, gravelly loam should naturally be 
fairly dry, but you seem to have a portion of 
ps garden full of springs or land-soaks. The 

est way to deal with such soil, failing low 
pipe drainage, which you have not, is to cut 
out, every 10 feet or 12 feet, fairly deep, narrow 
drains, which would collect the water from the 
intervening ground and help to keep it fairly 
dry. Lime may be applied at the rate of half 


a bushel per rod, putting it down in heaps 
fresh from the kiln. If just covered with soil 
it soon slacks, and can thus be spread about 
апа forked in. Apply the lime at once. 
Evidently you sow seeds too early in the year; 
better wait till April, when the soil will be 
warmer. Soil should, if at all wet, reatly 
benefit from being thrown up roughly for the 
winter. Dry, porous soil does not need such 
exposure. ln your case manuring in February 
should be the best plan, as cold, saturated 
manure helps to keep the ground wet and cold. 
Manure should not be applied direct with 
seeds, but be put in а few weeks earlier. ] 


Wintering seed Potatoes.—Judging 
by the discussion which followed the reading 
of a paper at the Crystal Palace Show on the 
above subject, the reader strongly advocating 
more enlightened methods of wintering tubers 
for seed growing than now exist, it was evi- 
dent that many of the Midland growers 
preferred the very old and objectionable pit 
system to storing them thinly on shelves or 
in shallow boxes in frost-proof sheds. Statistics 
were given by Mr. Redington, of Yorkshire, to 
show that seed tubers stored in light and air 
in an intelligent way gave as a succeeding 
crop after.planting fully 25 per cent. of pro- 
duce over what was given by tubers that had 
been pitted and prematurely sprouted so as to 
render the pulling off of these sprouts neces- 
sary. Such treatment, apart from the further 
fact that pitting seed tubers, or, as one grower 
termed it, putting them into ‘‘ pie,” causing 
sweating and premature growth, greatly 
weakens the constitution of any variety. 
Deterioration probably arises more from that 
cause than any other.—A. D. 

Diseased Potatoes.—I took up the Potatoes out 
of my allotment last month. When I raised them they 
were very clean and looked perfectly free from disease. 
I dried them on a floor in a spare room for a week, and 
then packed them close together in boxes. I now finds 
great many of them are ming diseased, and | am 
afraid that out of a total of 300 Ib. I shall probably have 
to throw away one third of them, and possibly others will 
also become worthless. The ground is of rather a heavy 
nature, although it has been cultivated for three or four 
years, and is fairly well manured. The Potatoes planted 
were Early Rose, Magnum Bonum, and Up-to-Date. 1 
should be much obliged if you would give me your opinion 
as to (1) whether the ground із in fault, (2), whether it i4 
in the Potatoes, or (3) whether in the method of trying 
to keep them? I have examined the catalogue of the free 
library here, but there is по treatise which dea's 
exclusively with the Potato and its preservation. Do you 
know of one? —A New READER, 

[The reason why Potatoes, which seem to be 
perfectly sound when lifted, do, after being 
stored a few weeks, develop disease badly, is 
not easily explained. But if the tubers be 
lifted and laid out on to the ground for any 
time whilst others are being got up, andthe 
tops or haulm of those are being shaken and 
thrown about, there is good reason to think 
that disease spores from these fly about in the 
air, and many may settle on the Potatoes. 
Then, when put into bulk, where they heat à 
little, and generate some moisture, the 
spores grow, entering the tubers, Even if the 
tops have died away there may be spores from 
other breadths floating in the air, and settling 
on the too long exposed tubers. Then it is û 
fact that where tubers growing in the soil have 
but a thin coat of soil over them, they often 
become diseased, as the leaves and stems are. 
Then, again, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that a good deal of disease is generated 
in Potatoes by spores following the course of 
the sap through the stems and roots into the 
tubers, as in how many cases on cutting tubers 
are evidences of disease found, noi seen ex 
ternally. These things show how difficult it is 
toexplain why some of your stored tubers have 
been so badly diseased. Very likely a dressing 
of half a bushel of kiln lime per rod to your 
ground would do it good. The method of 
trying to keep your Potatoes can hardly be at 
fault. The cause lies elsewhere, as we have 
shown. As to a book on the Potato, we know 
of none that can help you as to preserving 
lifted Potatoes from disease. When writers on 
the Potato cannot keep their tubers from being 
diseased, it is evidert their advice to others із 
valueless. Once Potatoes have the germs of 
disease in them, preserving them sound is out 
of the question. ] 


Asparagus in autumn. — Weeds at 
this season, owing to the dense nature of the 
summer growth, are apt to overrun the Aspara- 
gus-bed, but when the stems can be cut down 
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it is easy to get at them. These weeds аге | sometimes in old or young beds, and when 
best hoed off and cleared away, and if dry planting time arrives it is not easy to locate 
weather is chosen, they should be burned along | such places. It is а simple matter to insert a 
with the Asparagus stems. Thereis no material stick now in the places where a fresh plant is 
so valuable as *' burn-bake" to restore lost | necessary later оп. —W. S. 

fertility. The ча custom of first putting oma 
heavy coating of manure, then digging out the | 
soil from tho арув to cover it wil. is nob now| GOURDS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
so much practised, because it destroys so many | A VERY simple and effective mode of growin 
valuable roots which occupy this space. The | Gourds is to train them on single poles plac 
alleys may be set out neatly with the line and at intervals at the back of a herbaceous border. 
spade, but to cut off and expose roots to the The poles should be of rustic wood, the branches 
action of the weather is not by any meavs left on them a few inches from the pole, so as 
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care being taken, after sufficient fruit has been 
set, to keep all the growths pinched, in order 
that the foliage shall not be too heavy for the 
pole, and to show and develop the fruit. The 
variety shown in the illustration is especially 
adapted for pole culture. The Golden Bel 
Gourd is а handsome medium-sized Gourd, w th 
a clear golden-yellow skin, exquisitely mott ed 
and of a perfect shape. It ripens when set in 
time early in August, so that itis in full beautv 
for quite two months. It should be planted in 
that part of the border where pink, red, and 
white tall-growing herbaceous plants predomi- 


LA 


Gourd Golden Bell. From a photograph by G. A. Champion in the gardens at The Grove, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


desirable. Manure may be fresh or half- 
decayed for this top-dressing now. Fowl | 
Manure or soot, too, is valued as a surface 
fertiliser. Neither salt nor nitrate of soda 
should be >. piven at this season, but other 
concentra manures would benefit if 
after their application a thin coating of soil 
жеге placed over them to conserve their pro- | 
Parties, These, however, would be better given 
three or four months hence. Before cutting 


to support the growing stems of the Gourd. 
Larch tops, about 9 feet long, serve admirably 
for the purpose when let into the soil about 
8 inches. The soil at the base of the poles 
should be enriched with some half-decayod 
manure. Nearly all the small varieties of 
Gourds are suitable for this mode of cul. 
tivation, but care must be taken to secure 
an even crop of fruits by carefully stop- 
d ping the laterals and fertilising tho male 
own the Asparagus stalks it is а good plan to | flowers. The main stem should be stopped 
examine the beds and mark any empty spaces | about a foot before it reaches the top of the 
with а peg for future planting. Blanks occur pole, and a lateral then will furnish the pole, 





nate--the contrast between the golden fruit: 
and the flowers being very effective. 
: J. W. ODELL 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
planta, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
chupa оп wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 
ta, el. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—18t, in 1 vol., finely and 
жом re in Pris eite morocco 218. er gre 

, Wn $ Я nd sage green morocco, А я 
Of ali booksellers, В 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


PLANTING CLIMBING ROSES IN 
SHALLOW SOIL. 
I INTEXD planting some climbing Roses on a wall facing 
south-south-west, which gets the sun all day. You state 
the soil should be dug 3 feet wide by 3 feet deep, but in 
taking out the stones and ashes next the house wall, 
about 1 foot down it is solid rock. I presume this will 
not suit Roses? Should the Roses be planted close to the 
wall or a few inches from it, and how far out from the 
wall should the soil be dug? I intended planting Gloire 
de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, or Safrano and Reine 
Marie Henriette. Is the last a good one, or would you 
suggest a better one? In planting Roses, should the 
roots be spread out a few inches from the surface, or 
should they go straight down the depth of the roots? I 
have also heard it stated that no manure should touch 
the roots, it should be below and above, but I sup 
mixing manure and soil together is better? If Roses will 
not do, could Clematises be planted? How many Roses 
would be required for a circular bed of 24 feet, a mixture 
of Teas and H.P.’s? Iintend making the bed on а lawn. 
Would the turf require to be removed some time before 
the Roses are planted ?7—HOULENBANK. 
[If the soil is of greater depth, even 2 feet 
away from the wall, we should advise you to 
plant that distance away, but if you can only 
procure 1 foot of soil before you come on to the 
rock, then there is little chance of Roses or 
Clematises succeeding there. You could, how- 
ever, provide some tubs or boxes and fill these 
with good compost, so that you had at least 
soil 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep for each plant. 
There should be some l.inch holes placed in 
bottom of tubs, and then about 6 inches of 
crocks put in before adding the soil. Stand 
the tubs upon three bricks. Such tubs would 
enable you to grow some fine Roses, but they 
would much exposed to the sun, and con- 
sequently need watching to see that the roots 
did not suffer. A few trailing annuals, such as 
Nasturtiums, would shield the sides of tubs 
from excessive sun, and you could mulch the 
surface soil with 5 inches or 6 inches of well 
decayed manure during the summer. By 
attending to this, and also well watering the 
Roses about twice a week, we think you would 
be successful with some climbing Roses. 
Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, and Safrano 
are good kinds for your pur s; but as 
Reine Marie Henriette takes mildew so badly, 
we should advise Monsieur Desir or Francois 
Crousse instead. In planting Roses it is 
always best to spread the roots outward, rather 
shan allow them to go straight down, especially 
apon shallow soils. With the seedling Brier 
ohis is not an easy matter, and unless the 
‘oots are small and wiry, the only way is to 
lant them as Tu see they have been growing. 
With standard Roses it is comparatively easy 
о spread the roots outward, and it is far better 
‘or the plants. They are sure to find their way 
lown. {t is not a good plan to allow manure 
о come into immediate contact with roots, so 
hat when planting it is well to give each plant 
› few shovels full of fine soil immediately 
ipon and beneath the roots. You cannot do 
etter than mix the manure with the soil as 
rou p to dig the latter, keeping the 
nanure from immediate contact at time of 
lanting. The number of bush Roses required 
or a circular bed of 24 feet in cireumference 
would be twenty-four. You should prepare 
Һе bed ab once, digging the soil deeply, and 
ourying the turf in bottom of the bed. 
After a few days’ interval you could then plant 
zour Roses. ] 


POLYANTHA ROSES FOR BEDS AND 
POTS. 
for beds, etc., I know of nothing more beauti- 
‘ul in the Rose way than these when the 
»olours are well chosen and good culture given 
them. Ib is astonishing the length of time 
„hey: continue in bloom ; added to this they 
srow freely, and where they have a good 
arder they throw up strong shoots, with big 
eads of bloom. During the past summer I 
aw these used with the best results in a bed 
ıt Chedington Court, near Crewkerne. The 
ved under notice had formerly been filled with 
Ч.Р. Roses which were not satisfactory. It was 
lecided to remove these and try Polyantha kinds. 
Accordingly, the soil was enriched, and some 


resh added. The bed was planted with three 
orts in different colours in big groups, red, 
white, and yellow. As the was in a 


pose | could be more useful. 


prominent position and the plants small, the 
surface was planted with Tufted Pansies in 

oups of one colour. To assist the autumn 

isplay large patches of Hyacinthus candicans, 
three or five bulbs together, were put between 
the Roses. Although the Roses were small, 
they grew and bloomed freely. These dwarf 
Roses are perfectly hardy and do not require 
the soil to be so well prepared as for the 
Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas. 

Good as they are for the open garden, they 
are equally so for growing in pots, especially 
where many plants are needed for the conser- 
vatory and house decoration. In the early 
spring I saw these grown in this way in the 
before-mentioned garden, in 6-inch and 8-inch 
pots, and at the time of my visit they were 
amass of bloom. For house furnishing nothing 
ORSET. 


ROSES AS SINGLE BUSHES. 


I THINK we often miss opportunities of plant- 
ing Roses as single plants in various od si- 
tions where space could be found for one plant, 
but which would be too small for a bed or 
border. There are a few kinds exceptionally 
useful for such a pur I am not now 
thinking of the large, strong bushes of the 
Rambler class, but of such kinds as make 
bushes after the same manner as the old 
common pink China Rose, and from which one 
might reasonably expect to gather Roses the 
whole of the summer and autumn. Опе of 
the most useful for such a purpose is Corallina, 
a wonderfully free-growing and free-blooming 
Rose, with the loveliest coral-red buds and 
huge petalied salmon-pink open flowers. The 
amber-coloured foliage and reddish young 
shoots combine to make a single plant of this 
Rose an object of great beauty. Some of the 
Polyantha Roses, such as Perle d’Or, Cecile 
Brunner, etc., will also develop into wonderful 
bushes if allowed to do so by adopting asystem 
of very moderate pruning. I saw a plant 
recently of the latter kind fully 3 feet high and 
as much through. Then, again, there are the 
China or Bengal Roses so very suitable for our 
purpose. To name one or two, I would select 
Laurette Messimy, Queen Mab, Arethusa, a 
lovely pure yellow, Fabvier, brilliant scarlet, 
Ducher, pure white, Mrs. Bosanquet, flesh- 
white, Irene Watts, charming soft blush, and 
Baronne Piston de St. Cyr, quite a gem, and 
seemingly as free as the id common blush. 
Then there is Jean Bach Sisley, another fine 
kind, hardy, vigorous, and free-flowering. I 
have also been much pleased with one of this 


season’s novelties, named Alice Hamilton. It 
comes from M, Nabonnand, who has given us 
such a number of charming garden Roses, of 


which General Schablikine, Comtesse Festetics 
Hamilton, Marie d’Orleans, and G. Nabonnand 
are so well known. Alice Hamilton is a bril- 
liant velvety crimson, fine long buds, develop- 
ing into large-petalled, globular flowers of 

reat size for a China Rose. The beautiful 

ermosa, too, makes a grand single bush, and 
one never tires of its exquisite blossoms. Ma 
Tulipe is another splendid bold Rose for the 
purpose ; indeed, there is quite a number that 
could be gleaned from the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, and so excellent for the object in view, 
but a list of these seems unnecessary, as, being 
so freely planted in other parts of the garden, 
their habit of growth is so easily observed. 
Just a word relative to the panting: I would 
strongly advise that a large hole be opened for 
them, and then filled with good compost, as 
good as though one were about to pot up the 
plants ; then may success be secured. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Autumn-flowering red Rose for trellis.— 
Would you kindly give me the name of a good climbing 
Rose for trellis? It must be an autumn bloomer, and in 
colour red.—S. М двох. 

[The following are all first rate: Longworth Rambler, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Francois Crousse, Gloire des Rosomanes. 
We should prefer Gruss an Teplitz.] 

Autumn blooming standards.—l should be 
much obliged if you would give me the names of two or 
three free-flowering standard Roses which would bloom 
in autumn аз well as summer? East aspect, sandy soil.— 

INA. 

[The following six would make fine heads, and blossom 
abundantly both in summer and autumn —viz., Mme. 
Isaac Pereire, Frau Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout, 
Dion P RN Augustine Gujnoisseay. and Gloire de 

on. 


Removing newly-budded Roses. 
The practice of removing Briers that have been 
budded the same season is not one that can be 
commended, for it is obvious that to do so will 
scarcely help the buds. There are some who 
overlook this, and in their anxiety to complete 
their arrangements and get each plant in its 
proper place have shifted the trees, oíten 
much to their detriment. It is advisable to 
allow such to remain for another year, and ғо 
give them a fair chance. Now, too, is the 

roper time to look up a stock of Briers for 
Padding next season.—F. W. D. 


Rose Gustave Grunerwald (Hybrid 
Tea).—The raiser of Frau Karl Druschki has 
given us many other good Roses, among 
which the above variety is a worthy addition. 
It will bea most useful garden Rose, growing 
as it does so freely, and yielding а profusion of 
its very handsome cup-shaped blossoms. Itis 
a variety of exquisite form, not too double to 
prevent it opening freely, and in the autumn 
the high centre is well maintained. The colour 
is clear, bright, carmine-pink, something of the 
tint of a well-coloured Grace Darling, and there 
is a beautiful yellow shade upon the base of 
inner petals. 1 am inclined to think this Rote 
emanated from Papa Lambert, for there is jus: 
the same brilliant pink and delicious f псе, 
only that the growth is much better than in 
that rather moderate grower. —W. 


Rose Mme. Jean Dupuy.—One thing 
has impressed me above all others as regards 
recent novelties, and that is the splendid vigour 
of growth in most of the introductions. Ido 
not say in all, because some are so weak that 
they never should have been put on the market, 
but the majority are really good growers. 
This is partcularly the case with the variety 
Mme. Jean Dupuy. Its growth seems nearly 
as free and hardy as in the old Roses Нотеге 
and Marie d'Orleans, and the variety yields a 
most beautiful flower upon well-established 
plants. 'The flowers are of pes substance, 
expanding well, if a little rough on outer petals 
at times. The colour is yellowish-rose, the 
centres warmly suffused with a pale apricot 
tint, and the outside with a deep rose-pink. | 
should say if this Rose were grown for exhi- 
bition and carefully protected against rain, the 
flower would be a most useful one; but as 4 

arden Rose I welcome it most, believing it to 
ба a good addition to our Teas. —Rosa. 


Rose Comtesse de Cayla (China Tei). 
—So lovely are the colours that it seems 45 
though а new class were wanted for some of the 
newer China Roses. The above-named variety is 
a case in point. This resembles L'Ideal, save 
that tbe colour is even more intense. The 
blossoms are not so large, neither are the buds 
so beautiful, but there is a refinement about the 
Rose quite equal to that of many of the Tes- 
scented section, and L'Ideal is as much a Tes 
Rose as many already grouped in that section. 
What charming objects these China Teas are 
upon standards or half-standards, with their 
drooping flowers and dense growth. Mme. 
Laurette Messimy has been particularly lovely 
this autumn grown upon standards. So also bas 
the old favourite Mrs. Bosanquet, one of the 


most useful, although many years old. 1 
should like to see all the Monthly Roses 
half-standards. 


rown upon standards or 

hey would enable us to make grand masses of 
Roses for autumnal display with the aid of 
Gruss an Teplitz, the most beautiful of all 
crimson autumnals, and so deliciously fragrant. 
Then, again, what fine heads such kinds 85 
Gloire des Rosomanes, Longworth Rambler, 
Alister Stella Gray, Fellenberg, and Armost 
would make, augmented by two most delight- 
ful autumnals, Corallina and Enchantress. 
There is abundant material at the disposal of 
the gardener if a little forethought be exercised 
in the preparation of such plante, as I fear 
some at least would not be available from the 
growers. Protty бане could be obtained by 
planting large s of bushes of one colour, 
with standards or half-standards of a contrast- 
ing colour; for instance, a groundwork of the 
brilliant  Cramoisie Superieure, with Mrs. 
Bosanquet, on standards, or a groundwork of 
Comtesse de Cayla and Alister Stella Gray on 
stems. I think we miss much useful decorative 
effect in this direction. The main thing to aim 
at is suitable kinds that blossom together, 
and whose colours aid each other. —Rosa. 
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—— INDOO LANTS | from the stem on which they are borne. The | quarters they should, if possible, be planted 

om є Er ў s Ы are, for the most att natives of the | with as little delay as possible. The bed for 
Tacsonias А part, 1 ) : 

S 44i - Andean region of South America, and the | their reception must be well drained and filled 

ie 7 TACSONIAS. majority of them will thrive in the temperature | with a mixture of. loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 

‘Tue genus Tacsonia consists of about thirty | of an ordinary greenhouse, but, being vigorous | sand. When confined in pots they are apt to 


> imbi | cli 3, а pood-si; у is necessary. | get stunted ; hence it should be borne in mind 
ғ climbing plants, most of | climbers, a good-sized structure is ne y ig that in эы & п 
=: at a nursery preference 
: ———— - z should be given to a young 
and vigorous specimen, 
even if it is not so large 
as an elder one of a more 
woody nature, as the 
young plant will grow 
away at once, whereas the 
older one takes a long 
time to adapt itself to its 
surroundings. A selection 
of the best species is 
herewith given : 

TACSONIA INSIGNIS. — 
Unlike most of the others 
whose leaves are much 
lobed, those of Т. insignis 
are simple or nearly so, 
being oblong їп shape, 
about 6 inches long, dark 
green above, and, in com- 
mon with the young por- 
tions of the shoots, clothed 
on the undersides with a 
rusty-coloured woolly sub- 
stance. The flowers are 
large—6 inches or over in 
diameter—and of a rich 
violet-crimson colour. It 
is one of the most par- 
ticular in its cultural re- 
quirements, the leaves 
being very liable to the 
attacks of red - spider, 
while the plant itself needs 
the temperature of a warm 
greenhouse. It is, how- 
ever, so attractive when in 
bloom as to well repay a 
little extra attention. 

TAUSONIA MIXTA.—This 
is better known in gardens 
as T. eriantha, and is a 
very desirable climber for 
a large conservatory. Its 
adaptability for this pur- 
pose may be well seen at 
Kew, where, in the Tem- 
perate House, a large 
specimen was early in 
October flowering in great 
F fusion: In this the 

lossoms are of a pleasing 
shade of soft pink. 

TACSONIA MOLLISSIMA,— 
This is equally vigorous 
with the preceding, which 
it much resembles, but the 
flowers are not so large, 
while in colour they are 
somewhat deeper. Of the 
two I should give the 
preteranog to T. mixta, 
»ut the other is far more 

enerally grown ; indeed, 
T. mollissima is not at all 
particular in its require- 
ments, while it is the 
hardiest of them all, and 
in the favoured portions of 
Devon and Cornwall ma 
be grown out-of-doors if 
trained to a wall. 

Tacsontia VAN  Vorx- 
EMI. —Unquestionably the 
most popular of the entire 
genus, and à prominent 
candidate in any selection, 
E рти rigid of green- 
ae ee N N, С vi у х x te ouse ог Conservatory 
E EE Е climbers, is this species 
herewith illustrated. The 
flowers, which are borne 
throughout the summer 
А f and early autumn monthe, 
which are remarkable for their showy blossoms. | In common with most climbing plants, they | are scarlet shot with violet, and when hanging 
They are nearly related to the Passifloras, the | succeed better when planted in a prepared | suspended by their long, thong-like stalks they 

incipal points of difference being the very | border within the structure they are to growin | are universally admired. 

ng tube-like calyx and the length of the | than when confined in pots, though, of course, 
flower stalk, which two features cause the | in nurseries they are kept in pots for conveni- 
blossoms themselves to depend some distance ! ence of removal, but when jn their permanent 
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Tacsonia Уап Volxemi, From a photograph in Lord Ilchester's garden at Abbotsbury, Dorchester, 





HYBRID KINDS. | 
Though the hybrids are not particularly 
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numerous a couple of them well merit recog- 
nition here. They are :— 

TACSONIA EXONIENSIS.—A hybrid raised at 
Exeter between Т. mollissima and T. Van 
Volxemi. The flowers of this are of a rose-pink 
tint with aslight purplish tinge. Itisa stronger 
grower than T. Van Volxemi, and is sometimes 
substituted for that species. 

TACSONIA MILITARIS.—A comparatively new 
hybrid form raised in the ‘Transvaal, sod piven 
a first-class certificate by our Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in the year 1900. It is said 
to have been raised from T.insignis crossed with 
T. Van Volxemi, but doubts as to its parentage 
have been expressed. There can, however, be 
no difference of opinion concerning the beauty 
of its blossoms, which are each about 5 inches 
across, and of a bright rose-crimson colour. 
It flowers in late summer and autumn. Beside 
those above mentioned, the Kew Hand List 
contains the namesof T. Jamesoni, T. manicata, 
and T. mixta quitensis. 

Like the Passion-flowers, the Tacsonias can be 
readily struck from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots taken in the spring, dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close 
propagating case. Shoots of medium vigour 
are for this purpose preferable to the strong 
ones. Xs 


lose vigour through being drawn. All decayed 
leaves must be removed to prevent further 
loss. In districts where damping is trouble- 
some silver and river sand have been found of 
much service spread over the surface of the 
bed and around the plants, the action of which 
stays evaporation and maintains a drier 
surface. Violets may be grown in pots as 
well as in frames or pits, but they do not all 
flower alike freely under this treatment. 
One of the best s De Parma, a pale-coloured 
but sweet double Violet; Lady Hume Camp- 
bell and Mrs. J. J. Astor being others that also 
succeed in pots. A cool, airy, and light green- 
house will suit these as well as single kiuds, 
such as Princess of Wales. W. S.J — 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The white Paris Daisy.—Will vou please name 
the enclosed Daisy for me, and tell me how to treat it in 
the winter? Must I take the plants indoors or leave them 
in the ground, and when should they be cut back? They 
are very bushy, and choking better planty.—Datsy. 

[The name of the plant, a piece of which 
you send, is the Paris Daisy (Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens). It is not hardy, and 
you ought at once to lift your plants and pot 
them, kecping them slightly shaded and well 
watered for a few days, Trim them in 
slightly, and stand them in a house or pit 
where a temperature of about 45 degs. can be 
kept up. They will continue to bloom during 
the winter, and in the spring you can cut 
them down, aud the young growths that 
start can be made into cuttings, which will 
root readily in a hot-bed, warm-house, or 
frame. | 

A note on Cyclamens.—The best house 
for Cyclamens is a span-roofed one, and two 
points that are sometimes overlooked should be 
watched—viz., admitting plenty of air and 
giving each plant sufficient room. А close, 
stuffy atmosphere is against them, as is also 
any attempt to pack them close together to 
economise room. In the one case, it predis- 
poses to green-fly, and in the other, plants with 
marred foliage, however full of blossoms, lose 
much of their beauty if the leaves are bruised. 
A shelf near the roof is often a most convenient 
place for them, and here they do well, giving 
one many blossoms right through the winter. 
Cyclamens are comparatively easy to grow, and 
it is only fair to say of them that the more 
temperate the conditions of the house the more 
satisfactory are the results likely to be. Corms 
may be procured in spring, and afterwards 
started, that will give a blaze of beauty to a 
house in the winter days, or those who like to 
raise their own plants may sow seed ia the 
autumn that will provide numerous plants for 
flowering the following year.—F. W. D. 


Chlorophytum elatum variegatum. 
—This is a useful fine-foliaged plant that will 
bear a deal of rough usage. Those that have 
to provide a number of plants for house furnish- 
ing, esp2cially whore some of the positions are 
dark and draughty, should give this a trial. 
Some five years ago a chemist in our town, 
who had a large plant, gave me two or three 
small pieces. These quickly grew into useful 
plauts, and now I have upwards of a dozen 
growing in 6-inch and 8-inch pots. Last year 
I used some plants as an edging to a fireplace 
in the Abbey. They were in this position for 
at least four months. Their long Grass-like 
variegated foliage gave a fine finish. When 
they were returned to the houses they were 
divided, repotted, and placed ina moist vinery. 
All through the summer and autumn they are 
grown in an airy place. The plant has big, 
fleshy roots. The blooms are not of much 
value, being on long, slender stems, and white, 
in th» way of those of Francoa.—J. С. F. 


FRAME VIOLETS. 

I snove b3 very much obliged if you would kindly tell 
me whether Neapolitan and single Violets in frames 
should have on mild nights the lights entirely lifted off ? 
Al:o, should the soil be kept moist ?—M. J. L. 

| The season has suited the Violet, for alter- 
nate shower and sun brought about soil 
warmth and atmospheric moisture, such as the 
Violet delights in. Such is a very general 
experience, though it is not a universal-one, for 
in some isolated cases red.spider holds sway, 
апа where this insidious pest asserts its 
influence Violets, like other plants, cannot 
thrive. With the advent of winter and cooler 
weather the spider is nob so troublesome, 
but even now no encourazement should be given 
it. Syringing and overhead damping when the 
weather is mild and dry help to check its 
ogress, and if this fails a little sulphur puffed 
into and among the leaves, and especially on 
the undersides, will be beneficial. Violets 
resent coddling. Rather they prefer fresh air 
passing over them whenever the external 
conditions allow of ventilation. The lights 
are best removed when there are sunshine and 
mild winds, and at night some air can be 
allowed when there is no frost or cold winds. 
Moisture in the soil must be maintained 
without having resort to excessive water- 
ing, and particularly is this necessary follow- 
ing their removal to the frames. ‘Those of 
your readers who have not employed leaf. 
mould in their Violet soil would be well advised 
to give a little, even after they are planted, 
spreading on the surface and lightly pointing it 
into the soil. Feeding roots soon take 
possession of this tempting material, and if 
new and active roots cin Бе induced by any 
means, a satisfying prospect for continuous 
flower gathering is afforded. 

In planting Violets in frames sóme cultivators 
are careful to provide a little bottom-heat, 
enerated from a small bed of stable-manure, 
sut while one grower finds it advantageous to 
do this others consider it unnecessary. Fire- 
heat as generally applied to pits and other 
structures does not always provide the best 
results. Especially is this the case where 
there is red.spider already in possession. 
That provision whereby a gentle heat can be 
given in ruy very wet, or foggy times is well 
repaid many have proved, at the same time an 
injudicious use of hot-water-pipes in the 
Violet pit has led to many a disaster. A little 
heat, therefore, is an advantage when weather 
conditions warrant it, while in other cases it is 
harmful. If fire-heat just sufficient to repel 
frost can be applied to the Violets there is no 
hindrance to their growth, as is the case when 
mats and other coverings have to be contin- 
uously used in cold weather. The universal 
practice is to arrange the plants quite close to 
the glass, some even carry this to an extreme, 
especially when stable-manure is employed for 
bottom-heat, so that in settling down it does 
not cause much space between the plant and 
glass. When too far from the glass both leaves 
and flowers are apt to decay, and the plants 





Eucharis Lilies failing.—Could you tel me 
what is the matter with our plants of Eucharis Lilies? 1 
enclose some leaves taken off different plants, They have 
very few leaves, and all turning yellow like these speci- 
mens, though they are throwing up flower-spikes, —E. E. 

[You give us no information whatever as to 
how or where the plants are grown, or when 
potred: Evidently they are, from the poor 
oliage you send, either being grown too cold, 
or the soil in which the bulbs are is quite 
exhausted and, possibly, in a sour condition. 
This latter is the more likely cause from the 
| specimens of leaves you send.] 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AQUATICS FOR FOUNTAIN BASIN. 

I wave a fountain basin about 15 feet in diameter and 
2 fect deep, and want to plant some aquatic plants in it, 
Can you advise me as to the best kinds, the method of 
planting, and time of year to do 80?—REAbDING. 

[So far as the method of planting is concerned 
you have the choice of first planting in rather 
large pots, or baskets, filled with strong rather 
holding loam and well-decayed cow-manure, or, 
in a large degree, you may, at least (ог 
Nymph:eas and the like, put in а cart-load of 
soil into the basin and sink your plants by 
weighting them down with stones, etc. 
Perhaps the more generally satisfactory pu 
will be pots or wicker baskets, from whiclı 
latter the roots are at liberty to emerge. If in 
conjunction with this you also placa in some 
9 inches of soil, as above suggested, you have 
all that is needful for ordinary success in so 
limited an area. The plan of planting is 
simple. The plant is firmly potted, as usual 
leaving the crown visible above the soil, and if 
any fear exists of its moving from its position 
when placing it in the water, a c г 
will prevent this. For the Nymphwa 
Shall presently name we think you j 
adopt the following plan —it may contri 
earlier success: When the plants arri 
thom in the baskets, as suggested, 
them in position, so that the basket 
in contact with the bottom of the basin. 
all аге so placed in position the soil û 
introduced in such a way that the ba 
nearly or quite buried Ир to the rims 
object of this permits the roots at « 
greater freedom, aud the great ady 
that а more generous supply of soil pr 
It will tacilitate matters by having thi 
empty at the time of introducing the; 
and in this way the plants may beo ai 
their rightful positions, the soil introd 
and the water turned on. 
be the best time to plaut. n] 
will do well to contiue yourselt to the 
ing Nymph:eas, and the double Arrows 
(Sagittaria japonica fl.-pl.), also called S. 
abilis fl.-pl. Of this you had better 
several plants, and the characteristic. 
rising well out of the water will, we thif 
appreciated. The following Water Lili 
good and useful, and not too expe 
N. Marliacea carnea, N. flava, N. 
rosea, N. odorata rosea, N. Richards 
white, N. Seignoureti, orange-red and « 
very fine. Any of the well-known hardy 
nurserymen can supply the plants. ] , 
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HERBACEOUS LOBELIAS,. 
Іх your issue of October 22nd is a рав 
on Lobelia cardinalis, by “ Woodba 

who describes 16 as having dark fo 
scarlet spikes. For many years the L. ci 
I have known has green foliage and ў 
cardinal coloured spikes. I may be v 
by the description given I should 
Queen Victoria, which I am not sure is 
tinct species, but I think it is a variety obti 
from two species, perhaps fulgens and 

litica. 16 isa pity oue sees so little -of 
stately plants, as, from July until the fro 
comes, the borders and beds can be made quite 
bright with a selection of them. At the time 
of writing I have several species or varieties of 
them, one of the brightest being Firefly. This 
is not so tall as some, but the colour is such a 
dazzling scarlet it is worthy of a place in a col- 
lection. Fulgens, syphilitica, glandulosa, aud 
splendens are also worth growing, but the 
newer varieties that have been introducd 
during the past few years should be grown һу 
STR ode, either by themselves or in a mixed 
border. Huntsman and Lord Ardilaun are 
both good, but the latter is by far the best I 
know. І have seen it 4 feet high, but the late 
Mr. Wolley Dod used, I believe, to grow it 
nearly 6 feet high. Most of them are hardier 
than is generally supposed. Cardinalis, Queen 
Victoria, Lord Ardilaun, Firefly, and syphili- 
tica will stand a few degrees of frost. Why so 
many are lost is through lifting them and 
keeping them too dry during the winter 
months; they are then attacked by a dry 
fungus, which eats the stems and the young 
growths. Another cause of failure is digging 


| them up in frosty weather and placing them in 
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a warm house after they are potted or boxed | 
up. There are sure to be failures. I should 
leave them in the ground and, after the flower- | 
spikes have been taken off, cover them up with 
ashes. There would be fewer failures than by 
lifting them. When the young growths are 
beginning to grow in the spring, dig up the | 
clumps and plant them in good, deep loam and | 
leaf-soil, with some manure added, and on a 
south border, where they can be exposed fully | 
to the sun; then in late summer and early | 


autumn a fine di 
expected. ез display gt Soom олу De | lanted. The list about to be given must not 
taken as a complete one, as only those varie- 
| ties will be mentioned which I have employed 
to create colour effects in herbaceous borders 
by planting them in masses. The first to be 
named is 
L. TESTACEUM (syn. L. excelsum). This var- 
iety is valuable for forming groups in the back 
row, as its stems rise to a good height, and so 





at from fifteen to eighteen guineas for a single 
bulb. E. JENKINS. 


SOME GOOD LILIES. 


Амохс the Liliums in general cultivation there 
are a few which when once planted may be 
epended on to give satisfaction season after 
season, with the further advantage that they 
may be left undisturbed for several years 
before requiring to be taken up and trans- 





NARCISSUS WHITE QUEEN. 


Ir is something to say, at a time when beauti- 
ful novelties in the Narcissus family are | 
abundant, that White Queen is, so far as we 
know, unique. Of its size and form the accom- 
panying illustration will give a capital idea, 





Narcissus White Queen. 


From a photograph by W. Leak, Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


ind to this I may add that I know of no 
kind more chaste and beautiful. So far as size 
ilone is concerned, White Queen may be com- 
pared to the yellow Sir Watkin, and here, | 
perhaps, the comparison ends. Apart from its | 
purity and huge overlapping segments, there | 
is traceable in the picture the deeply crimped | 
margin to the crown that impresses one. The 
variety is one of Mr. Engleheart’s raising, and 
I remember, on looking at it the first time it 
was exhibited, to have exclaimed: “ A pure | attain their full height the first year, but after 
white Sir Watkin.” Whether the plant has | then it leaves nothing to be desired in this 
any of the blood of this kind in it or not, I do | respect. The next variety to be mentioned is 
not know, but, in any case, it is in effect what L. ELEGANS, or Thunbergianum. This, bein 
I have stated. It is a flower of the highest | dwarf, is admirably adapted for forming bol 
refinement and beauty. While possessing so | masses in the front of the border. The bulbs 
strong a likeness to Sir Watkin at first sight, | can be bought at such a cheap rate that this 
White Queen is naturally grouped with the | object can attained at very little expense. 
Leedsii varieties, which include not a few of | It succeeds in ordinary garden soil, and is, 
the most exquisite and delicately-toned vari- | moreover, very hardy and free flowering, and 
eties in commerce, White Queen is a sturdy | when in full bloom a good-sized group is very 


well has this season suited it that it has 
attained a height of over 6 feet, and flowered 
abundantly into the bargain. Its pretty 
reflexed, buff-coloured blooms are always 
admired, and they last in excellent condition 
much longer than those of most other varieties. 
It has a good constitution, and succeeds with 
me in the ordinary loamy soil of which the 
border consists. It takes one season to become 
established, and of course its stems do not 








and vigorous grower, and its price still remains | telling. The usual time for its flowering is 


towards the end of June or the beginning of 
July, the time varying according to locality 
and the nature of the season. 

Tue MADONNA LILY (L. candidum) is, 
unfortunately, so prone to disease that it 
has had to be dispensed with іп a 
good many gardens. planted a good few 
groups two years ago, which, until this season, 
were unsatisfactory. This last spring the 
bulbs started away much more vigorously and 
flowered in a fairly satisfactory manner, and it 
is therefore hoped that now they have got 
thoroughly established they will bloom well 
next year. 

THE SCARLET Martacon LILY (L. chal- 
cedonicum) is equally hardy with the foregoing 
and quite on a par with them for grouping. It 
flowers with great profusion and its vivid 
colour is very telling. This variety should be 
planted midway between the back and front of 
the border, and in groups not less than a yard 
in diameter, if the width and length of the 
border will allow. 


L. pavuricum (syn. L. umbellatum) is a very 
hardy and free flowering Lily, and is often seen 
doing well in cottage атабы; This can be 
purchased very cheaply, and, once planted, it 
increases very fast, and sends up vigorous 
flower stems each year. It should be planted 
rather further from the front of the border than 
L. elegans, but not too far, otherwise nothing 
but the flowers will be seen. The plants look 
best when about 1 foot of stem with the flowers 
їз visible. A.W 





BELLADONNA LILIES FAILING. 

I nave some Belladonna Lilies which for the last ten 
years or so have not been touched. "They used to flower 
splendidly, giving from 150 to 200 spikes, but during the 
last four or five years they have done badly. Last year 
about two spikes came up at the end of December. In 
olden days they bloomed at the beginning of September. 
In the previous year not, a single spike came up, and the 
year before that about twenty. The foliage is good, but 
s late in dying down, and, as will be seen, the blooms are 
very poor. Can you suggest the cause, or say what had 
better be done with them ?— RAVEN. 

{Seeing your bulbs have been for years 
declining—at least, from the flowering point of 
view, if not of growth—it is unfortuaate you 
so long delayed the enquiry concerning them. 
It would have assisted matters had you written 
much earlier in the present year, and in July 
or August the bulbs could have been trans- 
planted better than at the present time. You 
say nothing about the position, but we presume 
this is correct, as the plants have flowered well 

reviously We imagine the bulbs have either 
Гесса much crowded, оп the one hand, or 
this in conjunction with their being drawn into 
the soil too deeply and now in contact with 
uncongenial soil. In either case the remedy is 
to be found in lifting, renovating the soil, and 
at once replanting the bulbs. This operation 
will also necessitate separating the bulbs if 
crowded. Ав the bulbs have been so long in 
the position you will do well to give an entire 
change of soil, taking out the old to a depth of 
2 feet, and prior to placing in the new soil put 
in, if necessary, 6 inches of drainage, as crocks, 
brickbats, etc. The soil should be good loam 
and leaf-mould or peat-soil. If the loam is 
heavy, old, well-rotted manure, at the rate of 
one-fourth of the soil, with some sharp sand or 
grit—the latter in large or small proportions, 
according as the staple soil is light or heavy— 
should also be added. In the replanting it will 
be a good plan if you fill in the border to within 
6 iube of the surface, and on this arrange tho 
bulbs without crowding. When all are in 
position you may then cover them in, which is 
a more simple way than хаса separate holes 
for each. The top covering of soil should be 
at least 6 inches deep, and made rather firm 
about the bulbs, which may be surrounded with 
sharp sand. Ав these plants strongly dislike 
disturbance at the root, it is not at all prob- 
able that any flowers will reward your efforts 
in the first year, and indeed the growth may 
also be erratic for more than one year. It is 
important, while the border is being renovated, 
that you do not permit the bulbs to dry up 
through exposure. The only other possible 
explanation of the failure is soil poverty. The 
remedy for this is liquid-manure or a good 
mulch. You could, of course, first ascertain 
by careful examination how deep the bulbs are 
in the border, and if not more than 8 inches or 
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9 inches you might try the expedient of 
uncovering a portion to the top of the bulbs or 
rather deeper, and if not unduly crowded dis- 
card the soil removed and replace it by rich 
turfy loam and manure. | 


LINUM NARBONNENSE. ~ 


Ir is highly probable that in a tour round a 
garden fairly well filled with hardy plants not 
too many plants would be found possessing the 
exceeding grace and elegance of the one here 
noted, which is, perhaps, one of the best of the 
blue-flowered kinds of perennial Flax. This 
pretty species, producing its long profusion of 
pale, sky-blue flowers, is certainly one of the 
most charming of blue-flowered garden plants, 
perfectly hardy, and suited either to rock 
garden or border. Nothing is more graceful 
or pleasing than a pretty mass of it flowering 
in the rock garden, where the plant may be 
seen to advantage. It is rather less than 2 feet 
in height, with large blossoms, and a style of 





















































nolds Hole, terra cotta; Heroine, salmon- 
scarlet; Mrs. Douglas, yellow edged rose: 
Mephisto, crimson; Sadek, dark rose; Pride 


to frost only when dry, and this would appear 
to be confirmed by the fact that its home is à 
swamp where 40 degs. of frost are not unknown. 


The opinion of growers as- to this will be|of Penshurst, pale yellow; Uriah Pike, dark 
valued. —MILL HILL, crimson; and Alice Ayres, white tipped 
carmine. ] 


Dividing Kniphofias.—When should Kniphofias 
be divided ?— LEARNER, 


[The best time in the whole year for divi- 
ding Kniphofias, large or small, is in March or 
April, just when growth begins. At this time 
dig up the plant as carotully as possible, 
then lay it on its side, and by plunging a 
single prong of the garden fork into the solid 

rtion of the clump, gently wrench it asunder 
in a direction opposite to which you place your 
left-hand resistance. Repeat the operation on 
the divided pieces, inserting the fork in the 
centre of the woody portion each time. If 
these are not small enough, repeat the division 
yet again, and the portions will be ready for 
replanting. With these things it is better for 
the ensuing flowering if the divisions are made 


Treatment of Primroses.—Last August I sowed 
some coloured Primrose and Polyanthus seed. Only a few 
seedlings came up, and they were во long in doing во that 
the plants are now too tiny to put out at present; but 
they look very Бе, and I should like to save them. 
They are at present in a small wooden box, but want 
thinning out. Could I keep them in the box through the 
winter, bringing them indoors during frost, and plant out 
iıı' the early spring, or what treatment will be safest for 
them? I have no greenhouse or frame,— Cone! RE» 
PRIMROSE, 

[It is very probable that your Primrose and 
Polyanthus seed was old when sown las 
August, as we have always found new seed 

w freely and be up in about three weeks. 
î you put out your plante now they would not 
be strong enough to bloom next year, and as, 
probably, эү are too small yet to be safely 
put out into the open ground, it would be bes: 
to keep them in-the box. There is, however, 
no fear that frost would harm them, but heavy 
fogs or rains might do so. Keep the seedlings 
in the box outdoors in a sheltered or sunny 
position, and should very hard rains or snow, 
or even frost, come, you can easily fix a few 
Sticks over the box and put over those an old 
sick or mat. Thus cared for they should be 
strong and well rooted for you to plant out 
into a small nursery bed for the summer, or 
where you wanted them to bloom early iu 
May. | 

Pseonies.—Amongst herbaceous plants 
that bloom in early summer we must include 
Peonies. Those who are not particularly inte- 
rested in the growth of Pxonies cannot fail to 
have noticed, from the advertisement columu: 
during the last few years, the prominence 
which has been given to them, апа in this 
instance, at any rate, it is a true index of their 
popularity. In the border, in June and July, 
they are charming. Their culture is not difi- 
cult by any means, as any garden soil 
with which has been incorporated some rotted 
dung suits them. This should be well worke! 
in, so that should а dry period ensue about the 
time of their blooming they will feel the benefit 
of moisture about their roots. Now is the time 
when planting should be done, and those who 
have partly shaded borders will do well to 
plant some of them there, taking care to trench 
the ground deeply, and incorporate with the 
soil plenty of manure. If the soil is inclined 
to be light, then add plenty of cow-manure, 
and when coming into bloom give a good mulch 
of the same and water freely. — Tow NSMAN. 

Sheltered borders in  winter.— 
Borders having a south aspect are not always 
appreciated in the height of summer, but when 
we think of spring and the earliest blossom: 
we look to the sheltered borders to find them. 
Under a wall, screened from rough winds, 
there we find the first Snowdrops, the sweetly- 
seented Iris reticulata, Violets, and Wall 
flowers. There, too, on the walls, the Pyru: 
reveals soonest its scarlet buds. There are 
many other things that do not always take 


Linum narbonnense. From a photograph by Jas. Е, Tyler, Halstead, Essex. kindly to our winters, and it is these that 

benefit by the shelter that such a position 

3 К 4 affords. I know once the idea prevailed that 

flowering well shown in the picture. Like | rather small or medium-sized, and in place of | Tea Roses could not be grown out-of-doors 


other members of the race, this one may be 
raised quite freely from seed. It is, perhaps, 
one of those subjects requiring a free treat- 
ment, and by forming colonies obtain the best 
possible effect. Not a great or even a vigorous 
rooter, the species prefers a light sandy loam 
with good drainage. In fact, in most soils, 
except the more retentive, the plant grows 
quite well. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Top-dressing a lawn.—Would you please tell me 
if it is a good thing to dress a very poor lawn on sandy 
soil with lime, and, if so, what time of year is best to do 
Ур Should the lime be mixed with earth or put on plain ? 

[No ; mix up some good loam, leaf soil, wcod-ashes, and 
plenty of rotten manure, and top-dress the lawn thickly 
with this, letting it lie until the frost breaks it down, and 
then breaking it up with a rake and working it well into 
the soil Old Mushroom-bed manure applied in this way 
will answer the same purpose.] 


Lobelia cardinalis. — Ле Lobelia cardi- 
nalis and the note, signed ** Woodbastwick," in 
issue of October 22nd, page 432, my experience 
of this plant leads me to think that it succumbs 


planting back a soli plant, make a group 
of some three or five. In this way you ulti- 
mately establish an important clump, larger 
and decidedly more imposing than a single 
clump, because of its increased area. In the 
end, too, such a clump will last longer without 
disturbance, because of the greater spread and 
liberty of the crowns. ] 

Growing Carnations.—I am anxious to їп 


wing Carnations next spring. The soil of my ga 
light and black. What should I do with it? Would 


from the roadside, marl, or clay, and manure?—YEw 
TREE. 


retentive and sandy materials. 
rubbish, and soot. 
decayed. 


well for Carnations. 








en | Maréchal Niel and some 


you suggest mixing road-scrapings and trimmings of turf 


[The best soil for Carnations is that of a 
medium nature—that is, a mixture of heavy or 
Carnations 
like, mixed with the soil, wood-ashes, mortar 
Any manure that may be 
added should be from an old hot-bed, and well 
The trimmings from the roadside 
and some clay added to your soil should do 
А good selection to 
begin with would include Mrs. Frank Watts, 
white; Raby Castle, bright pink; Mrs. Rey- 


at all, and for many years outside a nursery 
where they were grown in pots, or some large 
establishment, these beautiful Roses were seldom 
seen, Times change, and we know now that 
Tea Roses may be grown out-of-doors, often in 
places where it might be considered bleak. 
ow useful is a south border for them, 
especially if such is backed by a wall. 
I remember someone telling me years ago that 
d could only be ne eren ад 
mentioned could оп wn under a green: 
house roof. The Е аала that have 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from 
time to time have disproved that, and nov 
we know that the merest provision in winter is 
all that is needed to have this beautiful section 
of Roses in one’s garden. Other things occur 
to one. There is the Chrysanthemum, which 
as a purely garden flower has come to stay. 
Half-hardy annuals sown in autumn, and that 
sometimes have a difficult time in certain 
localities in winter, survive on a sheltered 
border and flower early in the spring.— 
LEAUURST. А 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY-FLOWERING WHITE CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS. 


Nor many years ago the only reliable Japanese 
white Chrysanthemum was the well-known 
Mme. Desgrange, at one time grown largely 
for market. Contemporary with Mme. C. 
Desgrange was a variety named Mrs. J. К. 
Pitcher, à Japanese reflexed bloom of a light 
blush and white colour. This sort was not so 
юршаг as it might have been had the flowers 
Ка рше white. It is still in cultivation. In 
193 an English raised seedling named Lady 
Fitawygram was introduced by Mr. J. Agate, 
oí Havant. This is a very dwarf plant with a 
sturdy branching habit. When not disbudded 
the plant makes a most profuse display, but 
the soma are of very poor quality. To be 
sen at its best this variety should be dis- 


; Height 2 feet. 
| tions, and those that may be commended as 
improvements on the older kinds, the following 
are worth growing :— 

Mycuetr WHITE.—A fine flower with pretty 
twisted florets of good length. Habit dwarf 
|and bushy, free flowering. This variety is 
| somewhat weak until the plants begin to grow 
freely. Height 18 inches. In flower during 
September. 
| Domi Pero comes into bloom rather later 
| than the first-named. The flowers are large, 
| with long, drooping florets. Нер 18 inches. 
| Marker Мите. — Very similar іп many 
| respects to Doris Peto. The flowers have fairly 

broad florets, making a bloom of drooping form. 
It is of good branching habit. In flower in 
| late September and October. Height 2; feet. 
|! RaLrH Curtis.—Under normal conditions 





bushy habit. It comes into bloom in late | tinct from Ralph Curtis, however. 
August, and the blossoms are creamy white. | acquisition, an 
Of the more recent introduc- | 


It is an 
another season we may see it 
in much better form. Height about 3 feet. 
| BovLE DE Nrice.—In this new kind the 
¦ flowers are fairly large. The plant should be 
¦ disbudded, as in this way nice, long, erect 
| stems may be had. In flower during September. 
| Height 2 feet. 
| Rot pes Brascs.—In this the flowers are 
| very pretty, with long footstalks. 1t is of 
bushy habit. Height 3i feet. September. 
| Esperance.—A reflexed Japanese kind, with 
greenish centre. 16 is a large, full bloom on a 
| somewhat weak flower stalk. Free flowering. 
Height 2} feet. 
| CRANFORD Wuitr.- In this the florets are 
| short. Colour white, shaded blush. It is best 
| when partially disbudded. Bushy and sturdy 
habit. Height 2 feet. September. 
CHAMP DE Neicr.—In this the flowers are 
horne on erect stems, ard are pure white, 


bulded to about eighteen blooms on each the flowers of this are creamy-white, and are | although blush tinted when opening. Height. 





Early-flowering Chrysanthemum White Quintus. 


plant. 
valuable for cutting. ‘This variety comes into 
flower in September. In 1894 Mme. Carmiaux 
was sent to us by the lute Mons. Simon 
Delaux. This has long, drooping florets, and 
the plant has a dwarf habit. When it was first 
introduced the N.C.S. Floral Committee 
thought the variety was worthy of a commen- 
dation. An English raised seedling named 
Doreas at this time was promising. It is a 
very large flower, colour cream-white, slightly 
tinted pink. The plant flowers in late Septem- 
ber and early October. Height 3 feet. Another 
freely-flowered sort is Harvest Queen, of bushy 
habit, and bearing freely small Japanese 
reflexed blossoms of a creamy-white colour. It 
13 in flower in early October. Height 24 feet. 
La Vierge was popular at one time. 


of Japanese reflexed form. The plant comes 
into bloom in the latter part of September. 
Height 2 feet. 
introduction, is а freely-flowered plant with а 


The flowers then are very fine and | 


Its | 
owers are fairly large and very full, and are | 


Mme. Gastellier, a French ` 


borne in the greatest profusion on plants with 
a good branching habit. In some 
base of the florets is freely suffused with salmon- 


апа September. 

QUEEN OF THE Блкілез — This is one of the 
largest blooms in the early flowcring section, 
and to be seen to advantage the plant should 
be freely disbudded. Height of plant about 
34 feet or more. In flower duriog September 
and October. | 

WHITE Quixtus.—-This їз a pure white sport 
from the once popular pink market variety, 
O. J. Quintus. The plant blooms very freely 
when left to develop its flowers naturally, and 
each one is of good form. Not only does this 
, plant produce a cluster of flowers at the apex 
of each shoot, but it also blooms all the way up 
the stem from the axil of each leaf-stalk. 
| Height 3 feet. In flower in early October. 
| Good constitution. 

WHITE Marre Massr.— This, sent out last 
spring, is of à creamy-white shade, quite dis- 





From a photograph hy Jas, E, 


istricts the ` 


cerise, Height about 3 feet. In flower August | 


Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


-about 18 inches. 
and September. 

Parisian a.—One of the largest early flower- 
ing Japanese kinds. When disbudded this 
variety has handsome blooms. It is somewhat 
loose in habit, and should be pinched once or 
twice. Height about 3 feet. In flower lato 
August and September. 

La PARISIENXE.---A white fiower, with cream 
coloured centre. This is a good plant for the 
outdoor garden. Height 2 feet. In flower 
during September. 

Nivetre.—This has a rather flat - petalled 
bloom, and is useful for cutting. The plant is 
free flowering, and highly regarded by many. 
In bloom mid-October. 

Mrs. SQTIRE.—A pure white flower of dainty 
form on plants with a pleasing habit of growth. 
In flower during September. Height “ке: 


In flower during late August 








Early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
Freedom.—Among some forty or fifty new 
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sorts of early-flowering Chrysanthemums that 
I am growing this season, a variety named 
Freedom is one of the most promising. Some 
are plants that were propagated as early as 
December last, and there are others the cut- 
tings of which were not inserted until quite 
late in the spring. Both are doing well. The 
only difference between those that were rooted 
early and those that were struck late is that 
the former are taller and carry perhaps hardly 
such good flowers as those developed on the 
late-struck plants. The flowers are of good 
size and beautiful form, with reflexing florets, 
that cause the rain to run off, an advantage 
with Chrysanthemums grown in the outdoor 
garden. Their colour is a deep rose, with the 
faintest tint of purple. The flowering begins 
the first week in October, and continues for 
several weeks. This variety succeeds the first 
batch of earlies, which by the date named are 
very often past their t. Height about 
3 feet. — E. G. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PRUNUS TRILOBA FL.-PL. 


Tuis is perhaps the best of all the dwarf 
Prunuses. 16 is а native of China, and was 
introduced by Fortune, flowering for the first 
time in this country in Glendinning's nursery 
at Chiswick in 1857. It is of shrubby habit, 
the leaves from 14 inches to 4 inches long, 
prettily and unevenly toothed, and covered 
with short hairs on both sides. The flowers 
are at their best in early April, and each one 
measures lj inches to 2 inches in diameter. 
On first Opening they are of a lovely shade of 
delicate rose, changing with age to an almost 
pure white. Its beausy may be enjoyed in the 
greenhouse at an earlier date than outside by 

ntly forcing potted-up plants, but the 
ows developed under glass lose much of 
their rosy hue. This species is perfectly hardy 
and will thrive as a bush in the open, but it is 
always best if given the protection of a wall, 
as it then flowers more freely. It is one of 


those plants which every garden ought to 


sses&. Lindley described it under the name 
ere given in 1857, but it has since become 
invested with a stock of useless synonyms, 
such as Amygdalopsis Lindleyi, Prunus Lind- 
leyi, etc. he above remarks refer to the 
double-flowered variety which for forty years 
has been the representative of the species in our 
ardens, and which is the cultivated plant of 
the Chinese. Within the last year or two, 
however, the single-flowered wild type has 
been introduced. It bas smaller rosy-white 
flowers, and leaves of the same shape as For- 
tune's plant, but smaller. It is not likely to 
possess the value of the older double variety. 
Pruninc.—If it is necessary to prune Р. tri- 
loba, this should be done directly the flowering 
Beason is past, as it is the young shoots pro- 
duced after that period on which we have to 
depend for flowers the following season. This 
applies only to plants that are pruned hard 
ck, as unless special reasons exist for keep- 
ing the plant within bounds the greater 
wealth of blossoms will be obtained if the 
pruning is strictly limited to the removal of 
any weak, old, or exhausted shoots. This may 
be carried out as soon as the flowering is done. 
PnoPAGATING.—This Prunus can easily 
increased by cuttings made of the young shoots 
just as they are ресошше woody, selecting, if 
ossible, those with a slight heel in, say, in 
Faiy. A propagating - frame, with slight 
bottom-heat, is all that is necessary to ensure 
their rooting. —Т. 





Tree planting.—No better time can be selected 
than November for the planting of trees. Whether a 
hedge is to be planted, a shrubbery. formed, specimen 
trees planted on lawns, or Rose: to be made, Novem- 
ber is the time when the work should be proceeded with, 
It is always well, however, after planting, in view of frost 
appearing, to lightly mulch the ground ; this also keeps 
the ground in a more equable state аз to moisture should 
a dry spring ensue.—LEAIURST. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in t; on pure 


clayless . Fine coloured plates of New nts, Trees, 

and Shrub, Price 1s., of all Reagents and Bookstalls 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
buckram, 


and bound in white vellum is now ready, 

Pr overs Tox binding th nine for 1908 аге also 
е 

ready, price 4g. $ e rd cag vx 
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Of Apples plant: Worcester Pearmain, Alling- 
ton Pippin. E Orengo Pippin, To of the 
7 Pippins, Scarlet on il, an turmer 
PLANTING FRUIT ORCHARD. Pibpin, Six sorts. Plant two or three of each. 
(REPLY TO “NEW READER.") Of cooking Apples: Ecklinville Seedling, 

As you have the ground you propose to plant | Royal Jubilee, Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, 
with fruit-trees at present under Swede | Golden Noble, Bismarck, Newton Wonder, and 
Turnips, which no doubt you will soon be | Bramley’s Seedling, or Wellington. It is a 


FRUIT. 








Prunus triloba fl.-pl. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


clearing off, we should certainly advise you to, mistake to have too many varieties. The Pears 
80 soon as cleared, have the places the trees are should be: Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Autumn 
to occupy deeply forked over, well broken and | Bergamotte, Louise Bonne, Marie Louise 
cleared fully 4 feet square and 18 inches deep. | d'Uccle, Beurré Hardy, Josephine de Malines, 
In the meantime order in the trees and get and the baking Pear Catillac. Cooking Plums: 
them planted at once. Give each tree a stout | Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and 
stake, but do not tie the stems tightly to it | Monarch; and dessert varieties: Dennistons 
until the trees have well settled down. The | Superb, Jefferson’s, Bryanston Gage, and Coe's 
trees should be from 6 yards to 7 yards apart | Golden Drop. These dessert Plums, however, 
{о allow them to make considerable growth, are much less reliable croppers as standards 
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i than cooking Plums are. Two trees each of 
Farleigh Prolific and Bradley's King Damsons 
are ample, and of Cherries the best blacks 

* for standards are: Black Circassian and Early 
Rivers. The latter variety needs rather close 
runing for three or four years, and later it 
бав а fine tree. We think it would be 
much better to plant at once than after the 
ground was laid down in Grass. 





m 


|j TREATMENT OF NEWLY PLANTED 


Р FRUIT-TREES. 

Last autumn I planted the following fan-trained fruit- 
trees: 1 Plum Victoria, 1 Plum Golden Drop, 1 Pear 
Pitmaston Dachess, 1 Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and 1 Brock- 
| worth Park, and a bush Apple Coxs Ocange Pippin. 
They were put in temporarily, and have not been pruned, 
except the Victoria Plum, which had the breastwood 
shortened in summer, as advised in your paper, to four 
| егез. Ihave a wall 5 feet high and 100 feet long, which 
' gets all the afternoon sun from 11 a.m., and another, 
. + teet high and 10 feet long, which gets sun all day. I now 
i intend to plant the trees in their places permanently in 
November, after thoroughly preparing the borders. 
Please say (1) which trees should be planted under the 
feet by 10-feet wall, which is a south wall? 2, When 
/ should the trees be pruned—at the time of planting or 
' alter? When bought the trees had shoots from 18 inches 
{ 103) inches long, and as I did not understand pruning 
they have not been shortened. In some cases the Pear 
>m Chrétien has sent out from these shoots other shoots 
* about 3 inches long. These appear to have grown within 
the last two months. When shall I prune the bush Apple 
Cox's Orange Pippin, which will be Properly planted next 
month? 3, In tying these shoots of the fans (the wall is 
wired), what distance apart should they be tied in? 4, Do 
you think a 5-feet-high wall is sufficiently high for the 
trees? I suppose I must prune them when they grow 

beyond this? The trees are all young.—VioLa. 

[l. Either Pitmaston Duchess or Brock worth 
Park, among the Pears you mention, and the 
(olden Prop Plum, would be equally suitable 
for the south wall. If you are partial to Pears, 
and would like very large fruits, then select 
litmaston Duchess ; if not, Brockworth Park, 
which yields smaller examples. As regards 
quality, both are about equal. On the other 

À hand, should you prefer Plums to Pears, you 
will find all you could wish for in Golden Drop, 
the fruits of which are large, handsome in 
appearance, and. of first-rate quality. This 
Plum also hangs a long time after it is ripe, 
abd, when the skins begin to shrivel, the fruits 
then become a perfect sweetmeat. It also 
succeeds well grown as a fan-trained tree, and 
invariably bears well. Should your choice fall 
on the Plum, be sure and mix some mortar- 
rubbish with the compost prior to planting, 
unless the staple is of a calcareous nature, for 
lime in some form or other is very essential for 

stone fruits. 2. The pruning of newly-planted 
trees is best deferred till the following spring, 
say, in February, although we have, for 
convenience sake, pruned earlier than this 
with excellent results; but, as а rule, most 
growers postpone the pruning until the period 
named. Your trees should have been shortened 
back, or the shoots pruned back to half their 
length last spring, and the fact of their not 
laving been во treated renders them the more 
difficult to deal with now. Still, when the 

. time arrives for so doing, a certain amount of 

, shortening back must be performed, otherwise 

, the trees will not produce young growths to 

j furnish the lower portion of the branches with 

| Spurs, also to supply young wood or shoots for 
| furnishing the wall between the branches. 
| We, therefore, advise you to cut back these 
| shoots to about one-third of their length, but 
j to preserve even-balanced heads it may be 
| necessary to cut back some much harder than 
others. To make what we mean more clear, 
the two sets of shoots, viz, 18 inches and 30 
| inches, when pruned should be of equal length 
respectively, i e., when measured from the 
base or stem to their tips ; and when tied out 
all should so ‘radiate that if a line be traced 
| from the tip of the lowermost branch on the 
left hand side of the tree to that on the right, 
asemi-circle, or nearly so, will be described. 
When cutting back any of these shoots, should 
the point of severance occur where one of the 
present season's shoots springs from—the 3-inch 
owths alluded to—cut this back to one bud. 
his bud, if sound, will break next season, and 
the extension of the branch is thus assured. 
In all other cases cut the main shoots to а butl, 
either on the upper or lower sides of the shoots, 
preferably the latter, but never to one ang 
outwards ; and the 3-inch growths to two an 
three buds, to form spurs. The pruning of 
the bush Apple-tree may be carried out at the 
time named above, but we assume it has made 





little or no growth, as you do not mention it, 
and it, therefore, needs but little or any atten- 
tion in this direction. 3. This query is partly 
answered in the foregoing. First fasten the 
lowermost shoot on either side of the tree 
nearly or quite horizontally, and then arrange 
the remaining ones so that they fill up the inter- 
vening space in a regular manner, and radiate 
from the stem as described above. You have 
now too many shoots at present for training in, 
but when the trees become properly furnished 
with branches the latter should stand 9 inches 
apart. If your wires are of galvanised iron, 
give them two coats of paint, because if not so 
treated the zinc has a very irritating effect on 
the bark of fruit trees. 4. We think the 
height of the 5-feet wall insufficient for fruit- 
trees, one 9 feet being much more suitable in 
every way. Unless you can extend the height, 
you will have to prune hard and keep the roots 
well in subjection to get the trees to succeed 
within such limits. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch.—I send 
& photo of dish of Peasgood's Nonsuch Apple 
from a young tree in my garden. Two of the 
Apples each measured 13 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and they have been much admired. The 
orchard I planted 6 years ago, and there is 
only а meagre surface of soil above flints and 
chalk. The trees have never been manured 
since planted. —(:EoRGINA GODOLPHIN OSBORNE, 
Cricklade, Wilts, 

[Many thanks ; but the photograph is far too 
much reduced for reproduction. Ер. ] 


Is this really as fine an Apple as 
“J. G.” says (October 15, page 416)? I do 
not think it has a good flavour, and I would 
rather have a bushel of Blenheim than six 
bushels of it. What is the use of having so 
many early Apples that rot before one can use 
half of them ?—8. 


Plum Comte d'Althann's Gage.— 
The notes by **A. W.," together with the 
accompanying illustration (page 437), were to 
me very interesting. J do not know of another 
Plum so distinct in appearance. The bloom 
which covers the surface is remarkable. The 
fruit requires the most careful handling to pre- 
serve its beauty. I find it unusually free 
cropping on espalier wall-trained trees, and it 
is interesting to learn that it adapts itself so 
well to other forms of growth and training. I 
have found that its season can be prolonged, 
even from one tree. It has a healthy and 
vigorous habit of growth, which, however, is 
not rendered infertile in consequence of this 
marked freedom. . It is a Plum, therefore, I 
can strongly recommend to all intending 
planters—amateur or otherwise.—W., S. 


Leaves falling off Apple-tree.—I have a 
D'Arcy Spice Apple-tree which bore well till about three 
or four years ago, when in the middle of a hot season it 
shed all its leaves, and the fruit did not mature, but 
gradually fell off. I had the tree root pruned and 
manured. Except that it made a little fresh wood and 
looked fresher, I notice no effect, and now, during the 
last three weeks, all the leaves have dropped, leaving the 
fruit half grown and dropping off. What ie the probable 
cause? I should mention that, owing to some garden 
alterations, the tree now stands on a lawn, whereas it 
used to be on cultivated ground. Would that be the 
likely cause? If so, what is the remedy? I do not want 
to cultivate the ground near. —ARTIIUR VAIZEY. 


[It is possible that turfing round your Apple- 
tree has, in largely excluding air from the 
roots, which before were near the surface, 
helped to bring about the early leaf fall from 
it, of which you complain. Very likely the 
tree will recover next year, but, in the mean- 
time, you may do igs good if you will rather 
hard prune the head. "That should induce the 
roots to take fresh action, and in producing 
quite new growth give to the tree a new 
lease of life. Of course, root-pruning adminsters 
some check tə trees. It is just possible that 
the tree may be dry at the roots, and a good 
soaking of water may be of great assistance, 
giving such soakings frequently during the 
summer. You say nothing as to the nature of 
the soil.] : 

Cankered Pear wood.—What is the matter with 


the bark of the enciosed specimen of Pear wood, and if 
diseased what is the remedy ?—T. К, W. 


[The sample of wood sent from your Pear- 
tree shows that it is very badly cankered, and 
only very drastic treatment will prove a 
remedy. But, like so many who invite our 
advice, you give no particulars as to the 





conditions under which the tree is growing. 
Is it а bush, а dwarf tree, or a standard; 
and what is its age or size; or is it growing 
against а wall? One thing is certain, the roots 
have got down away from the top fertile soil 
into poor, sour sub-soil, and the condition of 
the tree as now seen is the result. If the 
tree is not old, then see if you can lift it 
carefully, cut off all large or downward roots, 
but preserving allthe small ones. Then replant 
in fresh soil. If you cannot lift the tree, 
then open a wide trench round it some 3 feet 
to 4 feet from the stem, cut close off every 
root, and with a broad, sharp chisel fixed to а 
long, strong handle, grub under the ball of 
roots, and cut off every downward one. Fill 
in the trench with some fresh soil, then remove 
the top-soil over the roots, and add a 
dressing of well.decayed manure. When this 
is done cut the tree all over rather hard back, 
and gently spray or syringe it with a solution 
of 4 oz. of caustic soda, and 4 oz. of potash 
dissolved in half a pail of boiling water, 
also stir in half a pound of soft-soap. Add to 
that 3 gallons more of hot water, then with it 
spray the tree at once, and again а month 
later. After that thetrees should make healthy 
growth.] 

Planting fruit - trees and Currants.—I 
intend planting Apples and Black Currants on a plot of 
ground that has never been cultivated. It is clay, but 
would be workable. Should it be double dug, and when : 
may the trees, etc., be put in? May a mixture of cinder- 
dust and burnt rubbish be add«d? Please to give any 
advice besides answer to my questions.— C. 8. 

[Your first object in purposing to plant 

round that has hitherto been uncultivated is to 

ave it well broken up and cleaned, so as to 
free it from all perennial weeds, if any such be 
оп it. If you can have it half trenched—that 
is, throwing out the top spit of 12 inches deep, 
from a trench opened at one end of the ground, 
and 2 feet wide, then well breaking up the 
bottom soil 10 inches deep and leaving it there— 

reat good both in enabling the air to go deep, 
if desirable, and allowing moisture to percolate 
away freely, will result. After all the ground 
is trenched, then top-dress it with burnt refuse, 
and, if you can obtain it, street sweepings, as 
that is good gritty matter to mix with ony soil. 
You could then plant at once. As you do not 
mention the description of trees you wish to 
plant we cannot well advise as to distance 
apart ; but standards should be at least 13 feet, 
and dwarfs 12 feet. Black Currants may be 
4 feet apart beneath them. ] | 

Vineries in winter.—I should feel much obliged 
if you would kindly give some hints in your paper as to 
the management of a vinery during the winter? I have 
several books on Vines which give the treatment for 
spring, summer, and autumn, but not a word for winter, 
after the fruit has Leen removed and the leaves are 
falling. I live, as you see from my address, in Hamp- 
shire, where the winters are not often severe, though bad 
frcsts sometimes do visit us, My vineries are cool ones, 
not heated, and my Vines, except Alicante, all early 
or midseason ones, and the fruit has now been gathered. 
The leaves are beginning to fall. 1, Should [ admit 
pinty of air with a draught right through the house both 

day and night? 2, Will frost do harm, if not severe, 
either before or after the leaves have fallen, or soon after 
the Vines have been pruned? 3, After pruning, when all 
foliage is gone, will it do harm to burn sulphur to destroy 
germs of red-spider and mildew? The Vines are planted 
just inside the house, but a great many of the roots are 
outside. I protect outside borders with leaves, but. leave 
I оез uncovered to get sun. Am I right?— 

[The dormant season for Vines is the best 
time to wage war against insect pests, for it is 
almost impossible to do more than keep them 
in check aring the season of growth, for the 
simple reason that remedies powerful onough 
to exterminate them would be likely to prove 
injurious to the tender fruit and foliage ; but 
a8 soon as the fruit is gathered and the foliage 
has drop the best time has arrived for the 
work to be done. In the first place, the house 
should be cleared of all pot-plants, if any are 
grown in it; in fact, as far as possible of 
everything that is movable. Then prune the 
Vines in closely, carry the cuttings direct 
to the rubbish heap, and burn them. Then 
proceed to carefully remove all loose bark by 
scraping with a knife; but be careful not to 
get below the tender bark or injure it by 
scraping. Go very carefully round the knots 
and spurs, for it is there that the insects con- 

regate ; then take warm water and a scrub- 
Bing brash and wash the Vines thoroughly with 
soft-soap, so that every trace of a living insect 
may be removed. The walls, sashes, and stages 
should also be well washed down, and every 
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puticle of rubbish should be col’ected from 
the floor and removed out of the house. When 
dry the walls should be coated with fresh lime- 
wash, and the Vines should be painted with 
some kind of dressing, such as Gishurst-com- 
pound. Leave the house open night and day, 
as this will help to ripen the wood. You must 
on no account burn sulphur in the house, as 
you will probably kill the Vines if you do во. 
It will be well also to take off some of the 
surface soil of the inside border and replace it 
with some good loam, to which has been added 
some bone-meal and well-rotted manure. Yes, 
leaves may be placed on the outside borders 
during the winter. | 


GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory. — Borders intended for 
climbers should be well prepared, and some 
drainage placed in the bottom, Where a 
conservatory is raised on a terrace, as is some- 
times done, the question of drainage is less 
important, but the deepening and improving of 
the beds and borders must he properly done 
or there will be trouble in the future. I once, 
a good many years ago, had to overhaul 
conservatory borders where the sweepings of a 
wood-shed had been placed in the bottom of 
the beds where Camellias, Oranges, and other 
things had heen planted. I was not responsible 
for the stuff being placed there, but everything 
had to be lifted and the whole cleared out, as 
hits of old wood had filled the borders with 
fungus, which had poisoned the soil and 
seriously affected the health of the plants. If 
leaf-mould is used in borders it should first be 
screened. But for most things a large pro- 
portion of good loam should be used with a 
ittle two-year-old cow-dung. Camellias will 
grow very well in pəat and loam, but there are 
dangerous substances sometimes in the shape 
of broken roots in peat, which should ba taken 
out. When fungus appears in soil it is gene- 
rally a sign that the border has baen permitted 
to get too dry, and it is possible to drown it out, 
but it is diffieult to say when that has been 
accomplished, as the water will not penetrate 
these dry spots if it can get round it, which it 
generally can. It is wonderful how well Tea 
and Noisette Roses thrive in the well-made 
borders of the conservatory. Where the plants 
have plenty of room they are seldom without 
flowers. We are now in the midst of the early 
Chrysanthemum season, and wonderfully bright 
they are. Of course, the late varieties are at 
present under cool treatment, and will remain 
so for the present, but there are heaps of other 
things to form groups in front of tha Chrys- 
anthemums. Very charming now ате the 
Tree Carnations, Bouvardias, Salvias, Zonal 
Geraniums, and since the Orange-trees have 
been brought indoors blossom-buds are appear- 
ing, and the house will shortly he filled with the 
fragrance of Orenge-blossoms. Lately the 
weather has been very warm, and on mild 
nights fires should be allowed to go out. 

Stove.— When Palms and other fine foliaged 
plants get a little off colour, if it does not arise 
from & bad state of the roots, very often a 
course of treatment with sulphate of ammonia 
will put them right. This is especially true of 
Palms, Ferns, and Aspidistras. A few doses at 
this season will be useful, especially if the 
plants.are a little pot-bound. Half-an-ounce 
to the gallon of water will be quite strong 
enough at this season, when the roots are 
not quite so active as they are in the midst of 
the growing season. A few Orchids produce 
a very cheerful effect. Cypripediums, Calanthes, 
and Dendrobiums are not difficult to grow. 
The Cypripediums are now pushing up flower- 
spikes, and when in bloom may be moved to 
the conservatory—in fact, they do not require 
a stove temperature at any time, although 
sometimes grown in the stove. Weak liquid- 
manure will be useful to these and other plants 
coming into flower now. Though these are 
termed terrestrial Orchids, and are usually 
grown in pots, they require the same porous 
materials and the thorough drainage usually 
given to the various species grown in baskets. 
Orchids at certain seasons require abundant 
supplies of moisture. 

Lifting the roots ot Vines.—There 
comes a time, sooner or later, when it is 
necessary to renew Vine borders, Even when 


the bo:ders were well made in the first 
instance and the necessary top-dres,ings 
applied afterwards, something or other may 
occur which tells the time has come to adopt 
other measures. Grape-Vines do not resent 
disturbance of the roots somuch as many other 
trees and plants do, provided the roots are 
placed in a sweet compost without delay, and 
the Vines fairly treated afterwards. Lifting 
may be done now, saving as many roots as 
possible, especially where there are fibres. Of 
course, the drainage must be seen to, and it is 
not necessary to fill in the whole of the border 
space now. ‘The vacant space may һе filled 
with tree-leaves, and if frames are placed 
thereon a very useful bed will be made for 
forcing early Potatoes and other vegetables and 
salads: The roots of the Vines will very likely 
enter this bed and derive a good deal of energy 
therefrom. The surface of the border may 
also ‘be mulched rather deeply with leaves. 
Some of the finest Grapes I have seen were 
grown on Vines treated in this way. Of 
course, the crop taken was not heavy. 

Roses in pots.— This is the season for 
potting-up Roses from the open ground for late 
blooming in the conservatory. ‘The soil should 
da two-thirds good mellow loam, about six 
montbs cut, with the fibre still undecayed, and 
one-third old manure, with a dash of bone-meal, 
soot, and wood-ashes. Pot firmly, and, if 
possible, plunge the pots in a bed of leaves 
where there is а small amount of fermentation 
going on. If the bed of leaves is in a frame 
the lights should only be used to protect from 
heavy rain or. snowstorms. The roots will 
begin work at once, and then the pruning 
should be done with a rather free hand. If 
permitted to come on quickly there will be 
some very fine blooms next March and April, 
and the foundation will be laid for still better 
results in the future. 

Window gardening.— Roman Hyacinths 
that were potted early and plunged outside in 
ashes or fibre should now be taken indoors to 
be kept in a subdued light for a time till the 
growth is quite green. Freesias that were 
potted in August will now have made some 
progress. They should be kept in a light 
position and moist at the root. Primulas and 
Cyclamens will now be coming into bloom, and 
should be watered when dry only, and then 
have enough to moisten all the soil. Chrys- 
anthemums are the brightest things we have 
now, and will last some time if well supplied 
with water. 

Outdoor garden. The principal work 
now is clearing beds and borders, and plantin 
bulbs and spring flowers. . For the sake o 
neatness herbaceous plants are trimmed too 
soon and too close. Especially is this the case 
with Lilies. As long as there is green matter 
orsap in the stems, if the well.doing of the 
plant is considered, the stems, or that part 
which contains sap, should be left, so that the 
descending sap may feed and strengthen the 
roots. Weare not always permitted to follow 
nature closely in its working, but it should 
not be ignored. A covering of living plants of 
creeping habit is effective in beds of bulbs, 
The rage now is for cheapness, and hardy 
annuals that were sown end of August will 
transplant now. and combine economy with 
effectiveness. Limnanthes Douglasi, Nemo- 
phila insignis, and Silene compacta are low- 
growing things that may be used freely, are 
reliable, will last long enough, and may then 
be cleared to the rubbish heap. Among the 
more permanent things are Daisies, white and 
red ; Arabis, double and single; and yellow, 
white, and coloured Primroses When the 
beds are cleared in spring, the roots can be 
divided and planted in the shade, where they 
can wait till the following autumn. 16 is 
useless trying to keep newly potted up Gera- 
niums and other tender plants in cold frames. 
Though it may be possible to keep out frost 
by heavy coverings, the damp will be as de- 
structive as the frost. They may he kept in 
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a spare room, covered with paper in 
weather. 

Fruit garden.—Fruit-trees of all kinds 
may be planted now. For small gardens trees 
worked on dwarfing stocks are the most suit- 
able. But it must not be forgotten that trees 


on these surface-rooting stocks must be fed. 
What is termed station planting should be 


adopted on cold clay soils, and the trees shoul 

| be kept well up, raisiog а mound for that pui 
pose if necessary. It should not be forgotte| 
that settlement will go on for several year 
after the earth has been moved, and this alon 
might be the means of sinking the trees ta 
much in the ground if the trees are planted o 
the level. Deep planting is specially injuriou 
to stone fruits, often leading to gummi 
and canker,and gives undue prominence to ti; 
production of suckers. Apricots are ойе 
more difficult to keep in good bearing conditia 
than Peaches. Judging from my own experi 
ence, Apricots do better in a lighter soil tha 
Peaches, but it should be firmly packa 
together. Old mortar and wood-ashes may |x 
mixed freely with the soil, especially if tly 
soil is heavy. One reason why the Apricol 
does so well against cottages in some district 
is the warmth and dryness of the wall, and th 
walls being lofty the trees have more room t: 
strike out and extend. 

Vegetable garden.-— In forcing carly 
Asparagus I prefer four or five-year-old planti |) 
which have been grown specially for the purpose, 
Such plants start with less forcing and thd j 
heids come away together, so that there іх ni | 
delay, and very often two crops may be taken i 
from one bed. Now that there is plenty 0 | 
tree-leaves hotbeds may be formed with equal i 
quantities of tree-leaves and  stable-manum y 
built with reasonable firmness. Late Broccoli y 
which is making much growth may have thé, 
roots checked in some way. This is usually, 
done by removing a little soil from the soul y 
side and heeling the plants over with the spade 
with heads to the north, so that they are left in 
a sloping position. 1 do not suppose many 
people do this now, but if the thick fleshy root 
of Scarlet Runners are taken up and presersédg 
in paper bags through the winter they will" 
grow in spring and produce an earlier crop that ; 
if Beans are planted. Where insects hare, , 
given trouble iu a garden, dig deeply and dres |. 
with gas lime, ! bushel to the square rod, and 
if the land is of a porous nature add | |b, of 
salt per rod. f E. Honna!, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 7th. —We are still busy clearing 
beds and borders of summer flowering things, 
and filling up with bulbs. Those for whom we 
cater are partial to Tulips, and like them in 
masses of self colours, especially white and 
scarlet, and certainly the show of Tulips in 
spring is very attractive. Single kinds only 
are planted. We generally finish planting by 
the first week in November. Annuals are used 
for carpeting bulb beds. 

November Sth.—There is always something t 
be done in the rearrangement of wall tree. 
As soon as a tree has passed its best it i 
removed, and a young tree which has been 
some time in training is planted. In this way 
there are no blank places on the walls, and 
espaliers are treated in the same way. (0ê 
wall has been planted with two-branchel 
cordon Pears, and, on the whole, this has been 
profitable, as the trees have done well. 

Norember 9th. —Potted more Hyacinths aci 
other bulbs for later blooming. Begonias have 
been lifted from the beds, and аге kept in cool 
houses. Having a large quantity we simply 
lay them on the border of a cool Peach-hous. 
where they remain till February, and are then 
started in boxes in heat, as they are wanted to 
flower early. Beet and Carrots have be 
lifted, and' most part stored in clamps, like 
Potatoes. 

Noremler 10th.— Stirred the soil among 
Violets in frames. The ventilation is as 1ге 
as possible in fine weather. Russian Violets 
are flowering freely on south border. The 

lants were lifted and set out there in Septem 

r. Heeled in late Broccoli with heads to 
north. Cleared out Grapes from second vinery, 
and inserted the wood in bottles of water 1 
Grape-room. Vines will be pruned and cl 
Shortly. Peaches in early house have been 
pruned, washed, and trained. 

November 11th.—All Asparagus has been cut 
down and cleared of weeds. A warm frame 
has been got ready, and will be filled with 
strong roots as soon as the heat is steady. 
Dead leaves have been cleared from Rhubarb 
and Seakale. Roots will soon be lifted for 
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forcing. We usually force a good deal of both 
these vegetables in the Mushroom - house. 
Mushrooms are now coming up thickly on the 
early beds made in the house. Other beds will 
be made from time to time. 

November 12th.—There is a good deal of tidy- 
ing up to do now which ‘cannot be altogether 
ignored, although it is hardly possible to pick 
пр every leaf as it falls, neither do I think it 
necessary or desirable ; still, once a week, at 
any rate, the broom and roller must go round. 
Autumn Crocuses and Sternbergias are still 
lright, and the inte flowering Michaelmas 
Daisies are fresh and attractive, but there is no 
autumn flower to equal the Chrysanthemum. 





Heating à small greenhouse.—I 
often read in your paper (which I have taken 
for years) questions about heating a small 
greenhouse. I have one, 20 feet long, 5 feet 
wide, and 7 feet high. I keep no gardener, 
not even employing a jobbing one. І attend 
to the greenhouse and garden myself. I have, 
during the last five winters, had a small oil- 
stove, which burns about } quart to 1 quart of 
oilin 12 hours. I use the best oil, as there is 
less smell. I have never spent more than £1 
for oil during the winter. Ikeep lots of plants 
in the а nay as well as about 500 cut- 
tings. I keep the greenhouse at night, by the 
aid of the oil-stove, to 40 degs. or 42 degs. of 
heat—quite a sufficient heat for the purpose. 
The great point to avoid any smell is to keep 
thestove absolutely clean, which is very little 
trouble, and use the best oil — Sovru 
MIDDLESEX. 


BIRDS. 





Young Blackbirds (Fancier).—The young cocks 
Should by now have assumed the glossy black ' piomage 
and orange bill of the adult male. Both your birds must, 
therefore, be hens. The plumage of the hen Blackbird is 
ofa rusty black.—8. S. G. 


Treatment of Nonpareil. (J. Е. Hurt ).—This 
handsome bird should be fed upon dried ants'-eggs, ripe 
fruit, groats, and Millet. The Nonpareil, being mainly 
insectivorous, cannot thrive оп a diet of seed alone. The 
Pin-tail or East Indian Nonpareil should have, in addition 
to the above diet, a liberal allowance of Paddy Rice—that 
is to say, Rice in the husk. 

Death of Canary (Miss J. E. Johnson ).— 
This bird appears to have had a severe fit of 
‘poplexy, which is usually due to the rupture 
of a blood vessel in the substance of the brain. 
This is often brought about through the 
derangement of the digestive organs in conse- 
quence of unsuitable diet, while sudden alarm 
isa frequent cause in a bird predisposed to an 
attack, When the seizure is of comparatively 
slight extent there may be gradual recovery, 
but the bird is generally rendered incapable of 
lying or perching, and in no case can the 
sufferer be considered out of danger till after 
the eighth day. It was right to give Castor-oil, 
butin extreme cases, like this one, no treat- 
ment is of any avail —-S. S. G. 


Grey-headed Love-bird (Viss Fletcher), 
-In the male of this species the head and neck 
are of a delicate pearl. prey colour, the body is 
preen, and the tail of the same colour, but 
arred with black, while the female is entirely 
green. If you give your bird a companion, let 
it be of the same species and of the opposite 
sex to the one in your possession. "These birds 
are very hardy, living in a garden aviary all 
the year round, and sometimes breeding. 
Love-birds are generally fed upon Canary-seed 
and Millet, but their diet should not consist of 
these seeds alone, or their health will suffer in 
the long run. A liberal allowance of Maize, 
of the small red kind, should be added. This 
should be boiled and given tresh daily. It soon 
becomes sour after being boiled, and so some 
care is necessary in this respect.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 


EARLY LAYING PULLETS. 


CONSIDERABLE differences of opinion exist as to 
the age at which a fowl may ja considered an 
early layer. I think six months old should be 
considered early. I am aware many poultry 
keepers are satisfied if their birds commence 
laying at eight months old, and they contend 
this is early enough to bo profitable. Be this 
ûs it may, I am not satisfied with my birds 


үе have to keep them till this age before 
the 
early age is against the birds attaining a 


the conditions under which they are kept 
and the attention 
have often observe: 
that were the first to la. 
size as the others b 
twelve months old. 
two extra months are а consideration, especially 
during the months of October and November ? 
Everyone that keeps poultry should decide 
whether birds for 


strain. 
that are the best for laying. I am convinced 
there are good and bad layers in most sorts. It 
is evident that to obtain early-laying birds it is 
necessary the eggs should be selected from 
stock that have this merit. 
considerably more for eggs that come írom 
such stock. Many farmers think one egg as 
good as another. 
select your eggs from birds that have this 
property, be the kind what it may. I have 
adopted this—in fact, I do not care to kee 
pullets that do not show this tendency. 

prefer to kill them and market them as young 
towls. 
crossed with Houdans were hatched the last 
day in March, and some of these commenced 
laying in the middle of September. 
gave me a sitting of Brown Leghorns from a 
strain noted for free laying. 
hatched the two first days in April. 


September. 
equally early, and they have continued all 





obtain eggs so early the chickens should have 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the gender are 
required. in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ia gent, 
each should be om a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon. 
dents bear in mind that, as GARDRNING has to be 
gent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 








lay. It may be said that laying at this 





































ood size. Here, again, much depends on 
iven to their feeding. I 
that birds in my stock 
grew to the same 
the time they were 
urely the eggs for the 


illing or for laying are 


wanted. If the latter then every efort MN EM pem. Wo do коту 
should be made to prcduce an early-laying fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 


Opinions differ much as to the sorts 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise роот. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it ia necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


Naming 
in dije Sruit should bear in mind that several specimens 


I prefer to give 


I am convinced it pays to 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


English Iris from seed (J. ./.).—Sow the seeds 
in sandy loam in a frame, covering them about | inch. 
Make the surface level and firm, and on this spread some 
sand and sow the seed. It will not germinate till next 
spring. See that the soil does not get too wet, or the 
seeds will decay. If you have only a few eceds you could 
sow them in a pot or pan, covering this with a sheet of 
glass and standing in the greenhouse or a cold-frame. 


Belladonna Lilies (Learner)—1f you have these 
in pots, keep them growing until the leaves show signs of 
ripening off, when less water will euffice. At no time is 
it necessary to dry these plants off. A better success, 
that is a more permanent one, may be assured by planting 
these in a border in the open, such, for example, as may 
be found at the tase of a south wall. See reply to 
" Raven " concerning their cultivation in this issue, 
p. 459. 

Select border Carnations (4. E. S.).—Alice 
Аугез, white; Ketton Rose, Golden Fleece, The Dey, buff 
and rose ; Hayes’ Scarlet ; La Villette, fawn and yellow, 
with stripes; Hermione, salmony-scarlet ; Edith Brill, 
pure white ; Wordsworth, rose ; Queen of Bedders, deep 
rose ; Gloire de Nancy, white Clove ; and Honour Bright, 
rich crimson. You should write to some large grower for 
his list, and then make your own selection of both Carna- 
tions and Pinks. See also reply to “ Yew Tree," p. 460. 


Tacsonia, treatment of (Mrs. Patrick).—Merely 
thin out the long and bare shoots, leaving the shortest 
and strongest, especially those springing from the stem. 
Retain a good number of shoots for training in, and what 
you do prune cut to within a joint of the place whence 
they start. A strong, vigorous plant, such as yours seems 
to be, soon impoverishes the soil, and to remedy this a 
few inches should, in the spring, be removed from the 
surface of the border and replaced with fresh, giving 
during the growing season frequent doses of weak liquid- 
manure. 


Worms in bowling green (Bowling Green).— 
Lime-water is the best remedy. Pour ? gallons of water 
on 1 Ib. of unslaked lime, or, if more is wanted, use the 
same proportions. Stir this well up and let the liquid 
stand for forty-eight hours. Water the lawn with the 
clear liquid through a rosed watering-pot during damp 
weather, giving a good soaking on the evening succeed." 
ing that on which there has been a heavy fall of rain, 
or à heavy watering has been given. This, you will 
find, will bring the worms to the surface, when they 
may be swept up and cleared away. 


Cannas after flowering ( Learner).—Atter the 
Cannas have been killed down by the first frost, cut them 
down to within 6 inches of the roots, lift them, and lay 
them under the stage of the greenhouse, taking care that 
too much water does not fall on them when watering the 
plants overhead. Break them up and repot them about 
the end of February or early in March, using light, rich 
soil, and standing them in а warm-house, watering care- 
fully until they have begun to grow, when the water 
supply must be gradually increased until you want to 

lant them out in about the end of May. Take careto 
[теп them well off before you plant them out. 


Size of tennis-court (Beginner) — The court 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single-handed 
game, and for a double-handed game 73 feet long and 
36 feet wide. It is divided across the middle (of the 
length) by a net, which should be 3 feet 6 inches high at 
the posts and about 3 feet at the centre. The half-court 
line is half way between the side lines, and parallel with 
them. The service lines are ?1 feet from the net, ànd 

rallel with it. There are several books dealing with 
awn tennis such as *' Lawn Tennis," by H, W. W. Wilber- 
force, price 1a. ; “ Lawn Tennis,” by W. Baddeley, 1s. ; 

and “Lawn Tennis: a Thorough Guide and How to 
Play," by “Straw Hat," 1s. These can be had from Н. Е. 
Bumpus, 335, High Holborn, W.C. 

Carnation layers not rooted (M. J. L.).—The 
rass is certainly healthy and strong, and the cut is 
fairly well placed. We prefer, however, to cut into the 

stem much more squarely, first placing the knife as 
though the intention were to cut the growth off entirely, 
turning the blade when buried half way into the wood. 
It will also be an advantage if you make your cut much 
nearer the joint—immediately below a joint, іп fact— and 
not nearly midway between two joints as in the piece 
submitted. You may further increase your chances of 
success if you make a point of cutting right into the next 
joint above that where the entry is made. If this isdone, 
the layer will, in a large number of instances, root as 
freely from the upper joint as from the point of entry, 
and їп any case where the upward incision penetrates the 


This year some chickens from Minorcas 


А friend 


These were 
Pullets 
from these began laying the third week in 
Last year I had birds begin 


through the summer, and now at the close of 
September one or two are still laying. То 


the best food and treatment from the first. 
DonsET. 


Fowls with leg trouble (F. S. Fk. 
Davis).—The lameness may have arisen from 
dislocation of the knee joint, which could have 
been caused in various ways. Their perches 
may have been too thin, and the birds may 
have suspended themselves on trying to 
descend ; or if the perches were too high, the 
injury may have been caused by the birds 
coming into violent contact with the floor of the 
hen house on coming down from roost. Had 
you known when the mishap took place, you 
could have readily returned the misplaced bone 
to its socket, and, having reduced the disloca- 
tion, the leg could have been surrounded with 
а soft bandage, and the sufferer kept in strict 
confinement till it was able to use its leg again, 
—5. 8. G. 








BHES. 


Bees building combs in roof of hive 
( Miss F. ). —l'he frames should, of course, have 
been placed next the entrance to the hive, and 
closed up with a division-board till the whole 
of the hive was needed by the bees. All the 
frames should have been furnished with comb 
foundation to act as a guide to the bees to 
build the combs in the centre of the frames, 
and also to save labour in comb building. lf, 
a8 you say, the combs are fastened to the roof 
it will be impossible to remove the roof without 
breaking up the combs and greatly disturbing 
the bees. You will find that it will be 
necessary to obtain the services of an ex- 
perienced bee-keeper to put your hive in 
working order, for in its present condition it 
is useless as а movable-comb hive. If you 
think the bees have sufficient food to last 
them through the winter you had better let 
them remain till the spring as they are, when 
all the unplaced combs will have to be removed 
and the bees brushed back into the hive which 
must be furnished with frames of sealed stores, 
orif comb foundation has to be used the bees 
must be liberally fed. If, on breaking up the 
combs, pieces sufficiently large can be secured, 
they might be tied into some of the frames by 
means of pieces of tape, the bees would soon 
secure them to the frames, when the tape could 
be removed. There will be no chance whatever 
of securing surplus honey if the hive is left in 
its present condition, —8. S. G. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 

Anzious.—''The Market Growers’ Gazette,” The Cable 
Printing and Publishinr Company, Ltd., Hatton House, 
Great Queen-street, W.C.——Market Grower.—Kindly 
make your query plainer. We cannot understand what 
you mean. —— Гоипу Gardener.—No examination is 
necessary to join the Royal Horticultural Society. Write 
to the Secretary, 117, Victoria-street, S. W., who will send 
you all particulars. —— Thomas Loimas,—''The Fruit 
Garden," Geo. Newnes, Ltd., Southampton street, Strand. 
— Catford. — Either Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Marie 
Louise, or Louise Bonne of Jersey will do in the position 
you mention. Glebe,—In such a shaded position vou 
can grow very little with any chance of success, You 
might, however, try Narcissi and Forget-me-not, and, as 
you say, Primroses. You must thin out the trees if you 
want to crop under them, and even then it is not 
advisable in such a small space as you seem to have. Let 
the trees have all the space. —— Eyra Lodge.— It is quite 
impossible to name Potatoes with any degree of certainty 
unless one can see them growing.—Marietta.—Kindly 
read our rules as to sending queries. ——M. F. 1/.— We 
take it there is a wall. 1f so, erect a trellis on the top 
thereof, and train some Ivy over this, This will be ever- 
green, and at the same time form a good screen. —— M rs. 
Patrick, — Your Cauliflowers are what is known as 
“clubbed.” See reply to “W, D. C.," Suffolk, in our 
issue of October 29, p. 452, re “Clubbing in Cabbages.” 
— Colin May.—1, The leaves of your Streptocarpus look 
as if they had been eaten by slugs. 2, No, you must not 
cut the suckers of your Chrysanthemums off. You may 
thin out the weakest in order to strengthen those left, 
and so form better cuttings.——J. J.—2, Tree-Pwonies 
are grafted on the stout, fleshy roots of P. albiflora and 
P. officinalis, and very likely your plant is a shoot of one 
of the latter. 3, A malformation due, no doubt, to the 
season. The blooms will probably come all right next 
season.— S. Mason.—Leave it to die down. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and wants no protection whatever.—— 
D. T.—If you are making а new Vine border, horn 
shavings, if that is what you mean, form a good addition 
to the soil. The best manure for Vines is bones, as they 
decay slowly and continue to feed the roots for many 
yeare.——J. С. K.—No; the iron stakes have nothing 
to do with the failure of the Roses. They evidently want 
lifting, the soil in which they are growing being probably 
quite exhausted. 





























































































































second Joint, the layer has two chances as against one in FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 
the ordinary way. In the sample before us the upward 
cut finishes short of the joint, just as the point of first 
entry is too far removed from the joint also. By atten- 
tion to these apparently small matters, and getting the 
work done as early аз possible, success is usually assured. 
lt is unfortunate you have lost so much really [good 


material. 


Moss in lawn (Hougomont).—Get some sulphate 
of iron and mix it in the proportion of 1 Ib. of sulphate to 
2 gallons of water. The solution should be made in a 
wooden cask, and, if possible, with soft or rain water, and 
also just before it is used, as it Joses strength by keeping. 
The sulphate can be applied at any season, and їз known 
to be acting when the Moss turns black, after which it 
withers away. If the application has been too weak the 
Moss only turns red, and a second application is neces. 
sary. Moss generally indicates poorness of the soil, and 
it is well, after the Moss has been destroyed, to appl 
some rich top-dressing, such as wood.ashes, loamy soil, 
and well.rotted manure well mixed together. We have 
seen good results follow а heavy top-dressing of old 
Mushroom-bed-manure. This was allowed to lie during 
the winter on the Grass for the frost to break it down. 
In the spring it was raked over with wooden rakes and 
incorporated with the turf, a beautiful green sward being 
the result the following summer. 


Roses on house walls with unhealthy 
foliage (r. B. F.).—The silvery, rather shrivelled con- 
dition of the foliage is doubtless owing to mildew—a most 
troublesome enemy of the Rose grower. We think you 
would do well to leave the plants alone for this season, but 
next year, when growths are advancing, syringe them at 
intervals of one week with a compound that is as simple as 
it is efficacious. Boil together 1 lb. sulphur and 4 Ib. lime 
(dry) for half hour in 4 gallons water, and when cool bottle 
it up. Apply at the rate of 1 pint to 3 gallons water. 
Syringe until every leaf ів wetted. It will be well to water 
the plants at the root with clear water twice each week if 
weather be dry, or alternate with liquid-manure if avail- 
able. If the Roses referred to are the Crimson Rambler, 
which we surmise they are, we should advise you to 
remove them from the walls of the house and replant 
against pergolas, rustic arches, etc. The Tea, Noisette, 
and a few other kinds are best for house walls. The 
Rambler and kindred tribes appear far more beautiful 
upon arches, Rose temples, old trees, etc. 


Romneya Coulteri in pots (Raven).—This 
requires very generous treatment if you are to succeed 
with 10 as a pot plant. You give us no idea of its size, the 
size of pot it is in, or, indeed, aught that would be helpful 
to us in our endeavours to assist you. And you do not 
say where you have grown it these three years. If in the 
greenhouse, it is possible the plant has become drawn and 
weak by too much warmth, and it would be infinitely 
better were you to select the warmest position at your 
command aa endeavour to grow it in the open, say at 
the foot of south wall or against the sunny wall of a 
greenhouse. In such a place with a deep bed of soil, peat 
and loam, with a free addition of sand and manure, the 
plant should succeed. It mày, however, require winter 
profention at the root in your district. The finest 
Лоєвотоз are produced on the freshly made shoots of each 
year, and cutting the plant right down will cause it 10 
break away from the base, No flower-pot of less than 
10 inches diameter will be of much use, and if yours is in 
a less size you had best give it a shift at once, employing 
the soils mentioned above. If the old ball of earth is 
hard, remove some of it, both from top and bottom, care- 
fully. Pot moderately firm, and give good drainage. 
va mortar may be used, as the plant does not object to 
ime, 





November 4.—Windsor and Eton Chrysanthemum Shox : 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); Hinck. 
ley Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

" 6.—Batley and District Chrysanthemum Show : 
Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show: 
Penarth Chrysanthemum Society ; North 
Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 


$i 8.—Ipswich Chrysanthemum Show (2 days): 
Dulwich rysanthemum Society (2 
days); Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum Show 

2 days); Southend Chrysanthemum 
iety (2 days); Stoke Newington 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys. 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 
anthemum Society (2 days); Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Don. 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); South 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) 
Tooting Chrysanthemum Society (2days) 
Gainsborough and District Chrvsanthe 
mum Society (2 days); Buxton Chry san- 
themum Show. 


н 10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten. 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days). 

" 11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days); Blackburn Chrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrymn. 
themum Society (2 days); Stockport 
and District Chrysanthemum Socety 
(2 days); Chorley Ohrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society (2 days): Hadders- 
field and District — Chrysantheniua 
Society (2 days). 

»  1£.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 daye); 
Formby Chrysanthemum Show. 


в 15.— Gravesend and Northfleet Ohrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 

* 16.—Faversham and District Ohrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Otley and District 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Liverpool 
Horticultural Association Chrysanthe- 
mum and Fruit Show (2 days); Ancient 
Society of York Florists’ Chrysanthe mam 
Show (3 days). 

e 17.— Grimsby Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) 


55 18.—Leeds Paxton Society Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Neta.—The plant you send the 
seeds of belongs to the Leguminose, but we cannot вау 
which. Sow the seeds in a pot or pan in the early spring, 
and stand in a. propagating pit.——7. D. P. Wallington. 
—"Uaryopteris Mastacanthus, —— Perth. — Cotoneaster 
frigida.——C. E. Stopford.—Quite impossible to name 
from the specimen you send. Сап you give us any idea 
of the flowers, аз you say you saw the plant in bloost 
——Telephone, Halifax —The Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea), —— J. R. Hole. — Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
officinalis) — T. К. W.—OCassia corymbosa. ——S.— We 
cannot name florist flowers. —— Few Tree.—1, Ligustrum 
ovalifolium; 2, Leycesteria formosa.——4. D. Fort.— 
Leycesteria formosa. 

Names of fruits.—M. B. Emmett.—Apples: 2, 
Alfriston, rather out of character; 8, Loddington or 
Stone's Apple.—- C. M.—Apples: 1, Beauty of Kent; 
2, Identical with Grenadin as seen wn in the Northern 
counties ; 3, Similar to Batchelor’s Glory, a useless Apple ; 
4, A poor specimen of Hambledon Deux Ans, a first- 
rate keeper and cooker.——H. Gregory.—Apples: 1, 
Sleeping Beauty ; 2, Tom Putt or Marrowbones ; 3, Cox's 
Pomona ; 4, Duchess of Gloucester.C —R. Н. Vereker.— 
Apples: 5, Bramley's Seedling; 6, Belle Bonne; 7. 
Warners King; 8, Cox's Pomona, poor example.—— 
Н. Wells.—Apples: 1, Fearn's Pippin; 2, Forge; 3, 
Shepperd's Fame; 4, Altriston.—— Ё. P. S. Springfield. 
—Apples: 1, Winter Queening, also King Tom of the 
western counties; 2, Not recognised, —— E. J. Rowe, — 
Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth ; 2, Northern Greening ; 3, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 4, Warner’s King, rather out of 
character.—— Arthur Vaizey —Apples: А, not recog- 
nised; B, Margil; C, Not гое: D, Broughton. 
The samples submitted are so small and out of character 
that the two named are only approximate determina- 
tions. —— P'ullaford.—Pears: 1, Triomphe de Jodoigne ; 
2, Probably Flemish Bon Chrétien, a stewing Pear; 3, 
Small example of Marie Louise.——A. E. T.—Pears : 1, 
Figue d'Alencon, only occasionally fit for dessert; ?, 
Louise d'Orleans, dessert, Both of foregoing too unripe to 
determine definitely. 3, Professor du Breuil, dessert ; 4, 
Vicar of Winkfleld, stewing.——Mrs. J. C. Thring.—It 
is quite impossible to name from such poor specimens, 
—— Е, Toomey.—The Nut you send we do not recognise, 
The authorities at Kew may possibly name it for you. 
—— Miss Paine.—Pears: 1 and 2, Autumn Ber amot ; 
Apples: 3, Cellini; 4, Mere de Menage.——S. M. F.— 
Pear Beurré Bosc. Kindly, when sending fruit for name, 
read our rules.——A. С. Bond.—Pear Easter Beurré. 
Please send in future three specimens. See our rules, 
——W. Lewin—1, Not recognised; 2, Small Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 3, Court Pendu Plat.—A. L. W.—1, 
King of the Pippins; 2, Alfriston ; 3, Lady Henniker ; 4, 
Should like to see again. It is very unfa'r to send only 
one specimen of each. — R. Dymond.—1, Lord Suffield (?); 
2, Ribston ; 3, Northern Greening ; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil. 
Kev. Н. Gibson —Pears : 1, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 
2, Not recognised ; Apple: 3, Sturmer.— 7. B —Please 
send ripe specimens. —— A. Соғке. — Pear Fondante 
d'Automne.—— Р. L. B.—Apples : 1, Sturmer Pippin; >, 
Royal Russet ; 3, Warner's King ; 4, Сох'в Pomona.—— 
Apple.—Sturmer Pippin.—G. A. &.—Kindly read our 
rules as to sending fruit for name. 





We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Propagating the Mistletoe (Young Gardener). 
—The month of April is the best time to propagate the 
Mistletoe. Never cut a slit in the bark into which to 
insert the seeds, but simply apply to clean bark, protect- 
ing with a piece of fine muslin. Raising the Mistletoe 
from seed you will find a slow process, as no external 
sign of the growth is visible until a year after the seed 
has fallen away. If you examine the place then уоп will 
find that the bark is swelling just below the spot on 
which the berry was placed, and in the second year the 
young shoots will appear. 


The Red-leaved Sycamore, increasin 
(Itiduna).—The Red-leaved Sycamore is usually budd 
on to seedlings of the common kind, the best time 
for the operation being, as a rule, the latter part of July 
and in August. The stocks should be partially cut, back 
direct]y they are budded. To anyone acquainted with 
Rose budding this operation presents no difficulty. The 
Golden.leaved Elm can be budded in the same way, or 
cleft-grafted in March or April, just as fruit-trees are 
treated. The point of union must be covered with 
gratting-wax. 











all necessary Ironwork 
d Тое } 1200. by 8ft. £410 
j Price топо by art. £510 
WITHOUT GLASS. 


Delivered 19 miles from 
Works, oron rail, London. 


SKER, TOTTENHAM. 
GREENHOUSES. 
die Rear ad аА dor еч atin Pree 


stamps.—S. HARTLEY & ОО, Horticulture 
The Wharf, Shipley, Yorkshire. > O ewl Bee 


THE ROYAL CARDENERS' ORPHAN FUND. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an 
ELECTION of ORPHAN CHILDREN af Gardeners 
Foremen in Public, Private, and Market Gardens, ard 
Managers or Departmental Foremen in Nursery ana Sei 
Esta oli hmenta, to receive the beneats of thia Fund, will tatr 
place on February 10th, 1905. Nominations of Сагы, 
dates (forms for which can be obta ned from the Secreta у) 

should be delive:ei not later than December 20th, 1904. 

‚ By order, B. WYNNE, Secretary. 
30, Wellington-street, Covent Garden, Londen, W С 


DON'T NEGLECT YOUR GARDEN. 
Use BUTLER & СО. LIMITED'S 


SPECIAL ORGANIC MANURES. 


"Ag used by the Market Gardeners, Fruit Growers, and F.orists 
of Evesham. Surprises all users. A trial will convince you. 
Compare prices and results with other Fertilizers. In bags, 
71b., 16; 141b., 29; 281b, 46; 561b. 8.; 112 Ib, 14 6. 
Quantities special p ice, carriage paid to any Station. Address: 


16, VINE STREET, EVESHAM. Telephone 70 


[00K !—The Best Serong апа Warm, Hard 
Woven WOOLLEN HORSE RUG, with Throat Stra; 
and bound, carriage paid for 5s. 6d. ; smáller sizes, 4& 6d. 
3s. 6d. SPLENDID DRIVING REINS, quite new, 35 ft. 
long, with good Metal Buckles, 4s. s. ре ir. Cash ré- 
J. GARSON, Rye. 








FRUIT. 


Walnuts poor (W. Beale).—We find very little the 
matter with your Walnuts. You do not say what the 
soil is in which your trees are growing, but it is probable 
that the kernels are slightly shrivelled, owing to the want 
of lime in the soil. Walnuts like a carbonaceous soil, and 
chalk suits them admirably. Try what a dressing of lime 
over the roots of the tree will do. A further dressing of 
kainit, potash, and soot given next June, and also forked 
in, will be beneficial. 


Selections of fruit - trees, standards 
(4. C. D.).—One of the very best early table or dessert 
Apples is Irish Peach, and there is no better later table 
Apple than Cox's Orange Pippin that, if the fruits be well 
ripened and kept in a cool place, Кеерз well till February. 
Both do well as:taidards. A good early cooking Apple 
is Royal Jubilee, a larre and much improved Manx 
Codlin, and a fine late-keeping variety is Wellington or 
Newton Wonder. These do well as standards. Also of 
Peara, a good early is Williams’ Bon Ohrétien, and a good 
late one for a standard is Louise Bonne of Jersey. Quite 
late Pears do not do well as standarda, but will give good 
fruit on walls or from dwarf trees. A very fine blue 
Plum is Monarch. It ripens in September, does well as a 
standard, and the fruits do not crack. You must expect 
standard trees to be later in coming into bearing than 
dwarfer trained trees are, 











Catalogues received. — W. Smith and Son, 
Aberdeen.—Seedling and Transplanted Forest Trees, 
etc. ——F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt, Germany. —— Special 
Trade Offer of Novelties and Specialties for 1905,—— 
Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.— Novelties in Seeds Sor 1905, 
——Duval et Fils, Versailles.—List of Orchids, Brome- 
liads, ete, 
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Water-snails in pond.—A small pond is overrun 
with wat-r-snails. How can I get rid of them without 


injuring the water plants?-- B. В, turned if not approved of.— From Н. Ss 
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No. 1,8310.—Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." 
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FRUIT. season for about six weeks, and is certainly | Yet none of these countries can produce such 
? better flavoured when plucked from the tree | superb fruits as were at the show, Then it is 


AUTUMN TREE PLANTING. 


Tue season has once again come round when 
those interested in fruit culture in garden or 
orchard will need turn their attention to the 
planting of some, at least, among the several 
kinds of fruit cultivated in Britain. There 
is no gain in deferring the work till late in 
winter, for the sooner trees are procured from 
the nursery the better are the chances of 
getting strong, well-furnished trees. Not 
only this, but they hecome well established 
before the spring comes round. In most 
gardens there are some trees that are not 
satisfactory for some reason or another. Some- 
times canker so’ asserts itself in a tree that 
itisreluced to a state bordering on collapse. 
Much*the better course of action is to root 
out such a tree and procure and plant another, 
perhaps, of another kind. Sometimes the 
variety is at fault, sometimes the stock on 
Which it is worked ; in other cases soil is the 
cause, Ihave seen many a tree in the open 
garden, and wall-trained, complete wrecks 
from various causes, that were retained from 
year to year. Dilapidated trees are retained 
by some with a hope that they will mend some 
day, but often such hopes only lead to dis- 
Appointment, loss of time, and certainly a loss 
of material. There is no comparison between 
the produce of a young, healthy tree and that 
of an old, decrepit, cankered, or ill-trained 
specimen. Bad pruning and training account 
for much of the dissatisfaction associated with 
{uit-growing in small gardens, yet, in the 
pages of ARDENING Tiere mus, advice 
dealing with the cultural details necessary 
з often and regularly given in season. 
Almost any and every kind of fruit-tree may 
be planted from now onward, whether trees are 
already on the place awaiting removal or have 
to be procured Кош thenursery. Readers may 
depend upon it good trees repay far better for 
!he labour bestowed, giving heavier crops of 
lipher-clasa fruit, to say nothing of their 
fnhanced value and the pleasure which such 
culture provides. If a young tree has to 
replace an old one, merely digging out the old 
ump is not of itself suflicient preparation. 
The old soil ought to be wheeled away and 
fresh, not, necessarily maiden turf, brought to 
replace it. Maiden soil culled from the pasture 
18 certainly the best when it can be had, but 
not everyone can so indulge. As a rule, good 
fertile garden soil will grow almost any fruit, 
‘nd if there is a tendency toward poverty, 
correct it with decayed manure, burnt refuse, 
and, in the case of stone fruits, some lime. 
rubble. These, perhaps, are small matters, but 
they are important, as they so largely increase 
the production of root-tibres—the pioneers of 
fruit-buds. W. S. 





APPLES IN SEASON. 


TuE supply of dessert Apples during the last 
half of September and E month is 
limited to a few varieties, and perhaps none 
сап surpass or even vie with the old well- 
known Trish variety Kerry Pippin. It is in 


and eaten forthwith; therefore, a couple of 
trees is ample for a fair sized establishment, as 
it bears heavily on the Paradise - stock. 
Although not a large fruit it really is of a 
dessert size, especially when well thinned as 
soon as one can detect which are the best 
shaped and most promising fruits to be left. 
This variety some few years ago took the 
Veitchian prize for flavour, which was offered 
fortnightly by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Worcester Pearmain is a richly coloured fruit, 
and takes well as a market variety, also crop- 
ping freely on the Paradise. Perhaps the 
flavour is not of the best, nevertheless it is a 
useful sort for September, and the fruit is of a 
nice dessert size. King Harry is а nice 
golden. looking fruit, rather flattish in appear- 
ance and of very good flavour. Cockle's Pippin 
is а free-bearing variety, and comes into use 
towards the end of October, probably doing 
better near the coast than farther inland. 
Then there are the Kentish Vippin, syn. Col. 
Vaughan, a small vet handsome fruit with a 
brisk flavour, and Hereford Scarlet Pearmain, 
an old but nice flavoured variety of medium 
size. St. Edmund's Pippin also comes in during 
the month of October, but it is not often met 
with in gardens. 16 is а medium fruit, having 
a russety appearance, and dishes up well. The 
American variety Wealthy, a very showy fruit, 
soft in flesh and of pleasing, flavour, may 

used for dessert during the last half of Septem- 
ber. It bears well, and this season the fruits 
are much larger than usual, and their bright 
red colour айда to their beauty when dished 
up. Many people use Peasgood's Nonsuch 
for dessert, but, as а rule, the fruits are too 
large, but the flavour is not to be despised. 

J. M. B. 





THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S FRUIT SHOW. 


Hap enquiry been made as to the conditions 
under which the really wonderful Apples and 
Pears found in such abundance at the recent 
fruit show, as to the descriptions of trees on 
which grown, it would have been found that 
nearly the whole of the Apples came from 
dwarf trees, bush, espalier, or cordon, worked 
on the Paradise-stoc and the Pears from 
similar or wall-trained trees worked on the 
Quince-stock. It was to be deplored that so 
grand a lot of fruit should thus have been 
rought together, yet not a word was said by 
anyone to inform those who did not know of 
this matter. Probably those in authority regard 
the subject as of such commonplace know- 
ledge that it is needless to refer to it. 
It is true experts in fruit culture know 
how these fine fruits are produced, but there 
are many would-be fruit-growers who do not. 
Naturally, many who see such wonderful 
samples as were at the Horticultural Hall 
wonder why they in great abundance cannot 
be had in the market, why of home-grown 
samples only comparatively inferior ones can 
be had, why, too, we seem to depend on the 
continent for our finest Pears and on America 
and Australia for our best samples of Apples. 


naturally asked if they can be grown and 
shown in this way in such fine form why can 
they not be grown by thousands of bushels so 
that they can find their way, well packed, into 
every grocery shop or store or into every place 
where fruit is sold? The answer is that this 
fruit is and can only be grown on high-class 
principles. 

Practically, fruit culture, if the finest samples 
are to be obtained, must be conducted on 
scientific lines. It can only be done with 
success as a great market vocation by experts 
who have made fruit growing a study. 
We have of late seen how lamentably the 
efforts of so enlightened und liberal a land- 
owner as Lord Beauchamp, at Madresfield, 
have been frustrated by the utter indifference 
of his tenants, to whom he has distributed 
many thousands of good trees in variety for 
planting on their farms. They have neglected 
the trees and left them to their fate. That is 
exactly what farmers do all the country over. 
Even many so-called market growers are very 
little better. They are capital customers 
to the nurseryman, and purchase and plant 
chiefly standards by thousands, but in a few 
years the roots have got out of reach of treat- 
ment, and the heads yearly produce a tine wood 
crop. Surface crops, and not a few weeds, are 
on the ground ишо the trees, and the culti- 
vation of the ground and cropping combined 
compel the tree-roots to go low into poor soil 
in search of food ; hence, too much wood growth 
annually results, or else, if fruit be produced, 
it is spotted or of inferior quality, and, when 16 
goes to market, the returns are of necessity 
very low and unremunerative, A. DEAN. 


VINES FAILING. 

I Lost several bunches of Grapes by the flowers dropping 
off, and also by curling up this spring. I have been told 
that the fault must be at the roots, and that the border 
must be made up again. My greenhouse is 24 feet long 
and 14 feet wide. I have a 4-feet flower border along the 
front for plants in the summer. The roots go under this 
border and under the lawn, The border is well manured 
nearly every year. Three years ago the lawn was taken 
up about 5 feet in width, and half a cartload of manure 
was putin. My gardener did not suggest anything more 
lasting being put in. I should like to avoid taking up the 
lawn, if you think the border would be enough. 11 you 
kindly tell me what to get, as well as the quantity of 
each, to put on? If the lawn must come up, how wide 
should it be ? —Powts Grove. 

[You have been correctly informed as to the 
probable cause of your Vines behaving in the 
manner they did when in flower. The trouble 
is at the roots, and the only remedy—if the 
Vines are worth it—is to lift them and lay 
them out afresh in new compost. The fact of 
the border being used to grow plants in year 
after year, together with the annual dressing 
of manure you mention, has not helped matters, 
as all the surface roots have undoubtedly been 


destroyed each season when digging it in. 


This has induced some of the roots to strike 
downwards into the cold subsoil, while others 
have rambled off in search of more congenial 
plant food under the lawn and perhaps else- 
where, and it is evident they are all quite out 
of control. A Vine border should not on any 
account be used for other purposes. The Vine 
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when in a healthy, vigorous condition forms a 
quantity of roots just under the surface of the 
border, and it stands to reason that if the 
latter is utilised for plant growing, not only is 
the warmth of the sun excluded, but the 
planting leads to the destruction of a great 
number of roots also, to say nothing about the 
digging in of а dressing of manure each year, 
which would only aggravate the evil. The 
application of the half-load of the same 
material under the lawn was a great mistake. 
Many people run away with the idea that a 
Vine is akin to an animal in regard to the 
matter of feeding, and many instances of 
failure can be traced to this cause alone. 
Another thing we should like to point out is 
the inadequate width of your Vine border. 
This should be at the very least 10 feet to 
12 feet wide, and something in the nature of a 
wallshould be provided to prevent the roots 
from rambling beyond the border proper. It 
is also very possible the base of your border 
needs concreting, particularly if the subsoil is 
of clay. If you are on the chalk formation or 
on sand or gravel, then it is unnecessary, but 
it would be as well to ascertain this before 
lifting, so that in case it has to be done you 
may have everything in readiness. Ап 
examination of the soil composing the border 
should also be made, as it is very possible this, 
if not quite exhausted, stands in need of the 
addition of a substantial quantity of new loam. 
This will enable you to ascertain the exact 
quantity of new material you will require for 
remaking the border with. Besides this, you 
had better make provision for putting in fresh 
drainage by having the necessary quantity of 
brickbats ready to hand. The required 
quantity of compost should be prepared prior 
to commencing root lifting. The first essential 
is loam. This should be of a fibrous nature, 
neither too heavy nor yet too light, and if it can 
be had from a limestone district all the better, 
on account of its containing a great deal of 
calcareous matter. The » should һе 
chopped up roughly or in pieces about 4 inches 
square, and to every ton add a barrowload of 
old lime-rubble or mortar - rubbish broken 
small, some wood-ashes if Pets have any, and a 
i of 4-inch bones, and the same weight of 
one-dust. When the necessary quantity has 
been prepared and the various ingredients 
added, turn the whole mass three times and 
cover the heap to ward off rain with a tar- 
paulin or mats. Some whole turves should be 
reserved for placing over the drainage and for 
building the front of the border with if you 
cannot have a brick wall. 


The actual lifting may be done at once, 
provided the Vines are clear of fruit, as 
the Vines recover more quickly if it is 
done while they have а certain amount of 
foliage on them. А four-tined fork is the 
handiest implement for the purpose, and aíter 
stripping off the turf 6 feet to 8 feet wide to 
get the proper width for the new border, pro- 
ceed to carefully dig out the soil from between 
the roots by first opening the trench at the 
extreme width er edge of border. The roots 
as liberated must be taken great care of, and 
to prevent them from becoming dry peg them 
back out of the way and cover with damp 
Moss or mats, and sprinkle with water occa- 
sionally. All roots which pass beyond the 
10-feet or 12-feet limit may be ignored and cut 
off. When all the roots have been freed from 
the soil and the latter placed on one side out 
of the way, throw out the drainage material 
and get the bottom concreted as quickly as 
possible, if it has to be done. When this is set 
and quite hard get in the new drainage, 

lacing 6 inches of the roughest of it at the 

ottom and 3 inches of finer material on top. 
Cover this with whole turves and proceed to 
get in the new compost. As this is wheeled 
in the roots must be laid out in it at their 
respective levels, and make the mass of soil 
very firm by frequent treading as the work 
proceeds. he top layer of roots should be 
about 4 inches under the surface when the 
border is complete and the depth of border, 
including drainage, > feet 9 inches. The border 
surface should have a slight fall from the front 
of the vinery outwards, and the laying out of 
the roots should also be conducted on the same 
principle. If part of the old border is in a fit 
state to use again the soil may, on account of 
its being in a moister condition and containing 


finer particles, be used to place immediately 
under and over the roots. Be sure and cut 
back quite smooth and in a sloping direction 
all broken pieces of roots and shorten back 
those of great length so that they do not 
extend nearer to the outer edge of border than 
1 foot. Keep the roof shaded while the liftin 
is being done, and for а week afterwards, an 
give the Vines an occasional syringing. 

If the above directions are caretully carried 
out and the work done promptly, so that the 
roots suffer as little as possible, the Vines will 
form a quantity of new roots ere the winter 
sets in, and will quickly right themselves. We 
forgot to mention that a drain will have to be 
provided to carry off water in case you have to 
concrete the bottom of the border. The con- 
crete floor should have a fall of 1 inch in 
12 inches, and the drain laid just below the 
level of the floor at the outer edge, and con- 
nected with the nearest or most convenient 
main drain as regards levels to ensure a good 
outfall. Also cover the border with dry leaves 
or litter during the winter months. ] 


APPLE TREES. 
(REPLY то ©“ ALLOTMENT.”) 


Wk are always ready and pleased to answer 
questions, especially when they are so clearly 
expressed as to convey accurately what is 
desired to be known. You ask what is neces- 
sary to be done to Apple-trees at this time of 
the year, but, unfortunately, say nothing as to 
whether the trees in question are newly-planted 
or to be planted, are standards or bush trees, 
or on what descriptions of stocks, and, 
if they be old ones, what is their general condi- 
tion. If you propose to plant trees, have your 
ground deeply dug and thoroughly cleaned. If 
you propose to plant dwarf bush trees in rows 
across the plot, plant at 10 feet apart each way, 
and get them worked on the Paradise-stock. If 
you add any manure, let it be thoroughly 
decayed, but such dressings are best put on the 
surface, as, if mixed with the soil, manure is at 
the first apt to create strong wood growth. 
When the trees fruit freely, then manure 
dressings greatly help them. Plant the trees 
rather shallow than deep in broad, level holes. 
You can use the intervening spaces, till the 
trees become large, for moderate-growing vege- 
tables or Strawberries. Get the trees, and 
plant the moment you have the ground ready 
for them. If your question refers to established 
Apple-trees that have borne good crops this 
season, a top-dressing of manure laid about 
over the roots now will do great good, as will 
also a fresh top mulch of sudh manure in June 
next for the summer. If you apply a dressing 
now draw off 3 inches of the surface soil over 
the roots and add 2 inches of manure, then cast 
over it 2 inches of the soil. If the trees have 
not fruited well and are carrying strong wood 
growth, more good will be done by opening 
round the roots, several feet from the stems, a 
trench, cutting off many of the roots, then 
refilling the trench. Ву so doing, а check 
is given to the roots and wood production, and 
the trees will soon produce fruit. 


MOVING FRUIT-TREES. 
(REPLY To Henry KEEN.) 


You may safely transplant nw fruit-trees and 
bushes now. Open a trench 2 feet wide round 
each tree, then gradually draw off into it the 
soil over the roots, und if when that is done 
the tree still holds tight, you will have to push 
it on to one side, and cut close to the new roots 
all that have gone downward. When each 
tree is lifted, carefully and neatly pare off the 
ends of all roots severed by the spade, also cut 
hard back any that have gone downward. The 
trees should then be replanted at once. Bushes 
seldom have gross roots, but yours may need 
just a little trimming before they are planted. 
With reference to planting on a border or 
borders, you do not tell us their width ; hence 
we cannot well tell you at what distance from 
the fences the trees should be planted. But 
Standard trees, which in some ten or twelve 
тома may become very large ones, should 

planted fully 10 feet from a fence, 
or otherwise the roots will run into and the 
heads overgrow and shadow the adjoining 
gardens, and that should not be. Clearly the 
place for the standard trees is in the centre 


of the garden, with the dwarf trees at 
the sides, 4 feet fully from the path. Really 
tall-growing trees, standards especially, should 
never be planted in a narrow garden, as they 
encroach so much, when large, on neighbours’ 
gardens. We fear that fact is not always 
thought of. Standard trees in a line should be 
fully 20 feet apart, bush trees being planted 
midway between them, and ass ыз and 
Currant-bushes should be put in between 
those. In no case let the re-planted trees be 
deeper in the ground than before. The sedi. 
ment from the pond may make a very good top. 
dressing or mulch to lay, 2 inches deep, about 
over the roots of the newly-planted trees in tho 
summer. When transplanted, some rather 
hard pruning of the heads may be useful. 


Pear Swan's Egg.—This is a very hardy 
Pear and a heavy cropper. It succeeds well as 
& standard, growing into a tall, shapely tree, 
and living to a great age. It is a capital 
variety for amateurs to grow, as it does well in 
exposed situations, and keeps longer in gool 
condition than most autumn Pears. lt is 
small, very russety, and well shaped, the flesh 
being white, sweet, and refreshing. It ripens 
about the middle of September, and if stored 
in a cool place will keep till the same time in 
October. It is a good market variety.—N. 


Plum Pond’s Seedling.—This splendid 
fruit is now, the middle of September, at its 
best, being fully ripe, and makes a grand- 
looking dish of fruit, and coming into use 
after the glut of the Victorias are over makes 
it all the more valuable. It is a profitable 
fruit for market, and strange that it is no: 
more generally grown. No one could compare 
it in flavour with some of the best dessert 
Plums or Gages, but when fully ripe it isa very 
fairly-flavoured fruit, and for culinary purposes 
it is one of the best of our moderately late 
Plums. —J. G., Goxpart. 


Extension system of Vines. —In 
years gone by much was written for and 
against the extension system of growing Vines. 
I am a believer in the extension system wher- 
ever possible. A good way of filling a house 
by extension I saw recently at Sherborne 
Castle, Dorset. Mr. Turton had taken û 
young rod through the partition from another 

ouse, running it all along the front of the 
house. The following year shoots were taken 
up from this rod at equal distances apart. 
These were allowed room to develop, the second 
year reaching the top of the house. When 
the permanent Vines were destroyed a new 
border was made the following year and young 
Vines planted. In this way there was no loss 
of crop. When I saw them nothing could 
look in better condition, promising а fine 
crop. If my memory serves me, the house 
filled from the one Vine was from 20 feet to 
30 feet long. The bunches were as good in 
this house as in the one where there were many 
Vines. It is a splendid way to adopt to save 
loss of crop for one or more years, and there is 
no extra expense. —J. С. Е. 


Late Red Currants.—No other fruit can 
take the place of Red Currants for many pur- 
poses. This applies particularly to private 
gardens. I enjoy them mixed with Apples for 
tarts, etc. ; also for mixing with other fruit for 
stewing, and it is astonishing how they im- 
prove the flavour. Currants also make a nice 
dish to put on the table for dessert. ln 
seasons of scarcity of other fruit Red Currants 
are most valuable to make up a given number 
of dishes. Seeing Red Currants are so valuable 
late in the season, and how easily they may be 
had well into October on north walls, and а! 
very little cost, it is a wonder they ar 
so seldom grown. There are few gardens 
where space could not be found for a few tree 
on & wall or fence. "They lend themselves to 
any form of training, and may be grown аз 
cordons, up pillars, etc., where it is not con. 
venient to train other fruit-trees. Some think 
they are as easily had from open bushes, but 
this. is-not my experience, as I find they are 
not so readily protected from birds, wasps, 
etc., and they do not hang so long. At the 
close of September I had still a good supply o 
bright, fresh fruit. Some of the late kinds are 
not to be recommended, seeing they grow 50 
strong and ripen badly, and are not free fruit- 
ing.—J, CROOK, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ORCHIDS, 


LELIO-CATTLEYA DIGBYANO-GIGAS. 
Ix the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
August 20th Jast a description of Brassavola 
Digbyana, remarkable for its excessively 
fringed lip, was given, and with it a list of the 
different hybrids that have been raised between 
it and several Cattleyas and Lælias, in all of 
which the Brassavola was the male parent. 
The variety Empress of Russia, obtained from 
Cattleya Mendeli, fertilised by the Brassavola, 
was at that date figured on page 321, and the 
influence of this last on the fringing of the lip 
was well shown. 

Another hybrid—viz., Lælio-Cattleya Digby- 
ano-gigas—is herewith illustrated in such a 
manner that its noble proportions and beautiful 
lip сап be fully seen. А variety of this 





parentage—that is to say, the product of Lelia 
Digbyana and Cattleya gigas, or Warscewiczi, 


| seed- pans for a time. 


pots. Ithink it is a good plan, and any of your evaporation, as well as to encourage a more 


readers who want good plants should try 1t.— speedy growth. 


EDWARD Barner, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


FERNS. 


SEEDLING FERNS. 
FREQUENTLY at this season of the year there 
may be found a considerable quantity of small | 
seedling Ferns in the pots of other plants, or | 
even on borders where the Ferns may have 
stood. If the stock of any kind is short, 
advantage should be taken of these young 


ones to replenish it, and it will be found far ' 


better to attend to this item of work now than 


plants may not make much progress, but they 
will at any rate become established, starting 
away in the spring much more readily. ‘Where 
the plauts are large enough they should be 

tted singly into small pots straight away, and 
if somewhat small they can be pricked off into 
By looking after young 


The soil should consist.chiefly 


| of peat, and that not very fine, silver-sand or 


rough sandstone being also good additions; a 
smooth, even surface even is not essential. 
Two or more species of one genus may be raised 


, in the same pan without any trouble. By thus 


intermixing them there is always the possi- 
bility of obtaining something distinct, the fer- 
tilisation taking place, as most are aware, after 
the spores have made a further advance in the 
pans. It is in this way that new varieties are 
obtained by those who make it their special 
study. То raise a young stock it is better to 
start at once, it being a waste of time to leave 


‘to j | it till the turn of the day. F. 
defer it till the spring comes round. The young | aR ا کے ا ا‎ 


TINTS IN FERNS. 


UNDER favourable conditions many ‘Ferns, 
especially the Adiantums, assume very bright 
tints in the young fronds. These brightly 
tinted fronds gradually fade until they assume 
the normal green colour, but while they do 





Flower of Lwlio-Cattleya Digbyano-gigas. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch's nursery at, Chelsea. 


ав 16 is now more generally called—was, under 
the name of Mme. Charles Maron, given a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on September 24th, 1901. "The prevail- 
ing hue of the flower was a pleasing shade of 
rosy-lilac. All these Brassavola hybrids are 
decidedly rare, and realise high prices, though 
the numbers raised by many cultivators will 
probably in a few years causé a considerable 
lowering of their value. X. 


Planting out Cinerarias.— The course 
Which I have adopted for some few years is as 
follows: I sow the seed early in March in 
pans in heat, and prick off into small pots 
or pans, and, when there is danger of frost, I 
select a rather shady position in the garden 
and make up a bed of good soil of loam, leaf- 
mould, and decayed manure. 
out into the bed at a good distance apart, and 


I turn the plants | 


plants in this way it is always possible to keep 
up the stock for decoration as plants or for cut- 
ting. It is also far better to do so than to 
depend upon the same plants from year to 
, year. Some will decline under the best of 
; culture in course of time, and it does not pay 
| to attenrpt the restoration to health again of 
| any kind that can be grown on from the seed- 
| ling state іп a short time. Some sorts, it is 
true, are not so easily obtained from spores; 
to these the foregoing remarks do not apply. 
When seedlings are not obtainable under 
natural conditions, then the well-ripened and 
fertile fronds should be searched out for the 
purpose. Some prefer to let these fronds lie 
on paper for a time after they are taken from 
| the plant, but I cannot see any actual advan- 
tage in this. The idea is no doubt to ripen the 
"iode but this is not in any degree necessary. 

he better way is to prepare at once some pans 








shade during the summer from hot sun and (shallow ones are the best), and distribute the 
keep well watered. By September I have good | fronds over the surface fertile side downwards, 
plants measuring 24 feet to 3 feet across, and | and leave the rest to nature for the time being. 
suitable to go into 10-inch pots. Ifind planting Later on, as the fronds decay and the spores 
out saves a greatdeal of labour in potting on, aid 


retain the bright colour they add considerably 
to the effect of the fernery. The old system 
of growing Ferns under heavy shading was not 
favourable to the development of colour, 
besides which the plants were too tender to be 
used for decoration outside the fernery. Most 
of the Adiantums may be grown fully exposed 
to the light, and will only require a slight 
shade during the summer-time. Of course, it 
is necessary to be careful that the plants do 
not get dry. The brightest tints are produced 
when the plants are potted in a good loamy 
compost. It may be advisable to use some 
peat for а few of the more delicate sorts, but 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, a little well- 
rotted manure, and good drainage will suit 
most of the Adiantums. 

Among those with tinted fronds, A. tetra- 
phyllum gracile is one of the most remarkable. 
t is a delicate variety and should be confined 
to rather small pots. The young fronds have 
quite a crimson hue. A. Veitchi is a free- 





are distributed on the surface, a covering of | 
also prevents the plants getting starved in small | glass will be found desirable to prevent rapid ' 


growing variety with equally bright fronds. 
This can only be propagated by division, and 
consequently is not very common. A. rubel- 
lum is another deep crimson-tinted variety, of 
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which there are several slight variations; in 
fact, most of the tinted varieties vary some- 
what when raised from spores. А. tenerum 
may be found in all shades, from a pale fawn 
with just a slight tinge of pink to a deep, 
almost purple tint. Those with the deep shade 
change to a deep green, while those with а 
lighter shade of colouring in the young fronds 
are of a paler shade of green when matured. 
Of this lighter shade А. Colliei is one of the 
finest. A. Farleyense must be included in this 
list, for when well exposed the young 
fronds have a lovely rosy-pink shade. It 
is remarkable that those of the cuneatum 
type have no colour, though when well 
exposed they are of a lighter shade of 
green than when grown under heavy shading. 
Those of the capillus-Veneris type, too, are 
destitute of colouring, and almost invariably 
retain the deep green. Lomarias contribute 
very distinct and beautifully-coloured varie- 
ties, of which L. ГНегтіпіегі is the most 
remarkable, the young fronds being quite as 
bright as a well-coloured Dracæna ; it is a deli- 
cate Fern, however, nnd is not often seen in 
good condition. It should be grown in the 
cool fernery, but must not be exposed to a dry 
atmosphere or a draught.  L. attenuata is 
another, Though the tint is of a paler shade 
it is equally attractive, and the plant is not 
quite so delicate, though by no means vigor- 
ous-growing. In the Doodias we have some 
bright colour, D. aspera and its variety multi- 
fida being the brightest. They are best when 
grown on freely from seedlings. Though they 
may be grown with the greenhouse Ferns, they 
succeed better when grown in the stove. Of 
Blechnums, В. occidentale is one of the pret- 
tiest tinted forms. B. longifolium also gives a 
distinct shade, the young fronds being of a 
deep bronzy-purple. В. corcovadense, the 
tinted variety of В. brasiliense, when well 
exposed has a very bright rosy-crimson tint. 
Davallias contribute only one tinted variety, 
as far as I am aware; this is D. polyantha, 
which has large recurved fronds, deep bronzy- 
purple when young, and changing to deep green 
with almost black rachises. 1). immersa, 
usually known as Leucostegia immersa, has a 
deep bronzy tint in the young fronds, and 
changes to a pale, almost straw, colour. 


In Lastreas, L. erythrosora is the brightest 
coloured ; L. prolifera also has a deep bronzy 
tint, and L. opaca has a pale bronzy- brown 
tint. These hardy varieties colour well when 
grown in warmth in the spring. In the Pteris 
family, P. aspericaulis is the only striking 
variety with coloured fronds; it has deep 
bronzy-brown fronds with a slight reddish tint 
when well exposed. It is nearly allied to P. 
tricolor and almost as beautiful, with the 
advantage of being much easier to manage. 16 
should be grown in the stove, and in an ele- 
vated position where the damp will not settle 
on the fronds. Woodwardia orientalis may be 
included in the list of tinted Ferns; the 
bulbils, each of which has a tiny frondlet of a 
rosy tint, do not always develop the rosy tint, 
but I have seen them beautifully coloured. 
Most of the Osmundas are remarkable for the 
pale shade of green. O. palustris is an excep- 
tion; it is one of our most beautiful green- 
house Ferns, graceful in habit, beautifully 
tinted with rosy-red, and does not lose its 
fronds in winter. Lrv. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


DISEASED CINERARIAS. 
My Cinerarias have been attacked by the Celery-fiy. I 
examine and pick off as often as 1 can, but cannot get rid 
of them. Can you tell me of any remedy ?!—W. 

[This is one of the worst diseases that these 
plants are subject to. "The difficulty lies in 
the grub or insect, being encased in the leaves. 
Many remedies applied fail because they can- 
not reach the pest. This is the same insect 
that attacks the Marguerite or Paris Daisy, also 
Celery. It increases rapidly, as the larva: soon 
spread, fasten upon the healthy leaf, and de- 
stroy it. The best remedy is to arrest their 
progress at an early stage, either by cutting 
off the foliage attacked, or by daily going over 
the plants and crushing the insect between 
the finger and thumb. Of course the latter 
pn could not be adopted with large plants 
sadly attacked, but if noticed when only just 





attacked it may be got rid of as described. 
Another plan is to water with soot water ; this 
checks its ravages, and a dark, healthy foliage 
is the result. Ifa close inspection із made it 
will be found the insect attacks the older 
leaves, leaving the softer and more tender ones 
alone. I would also point out that the plants 
are attacked just at the time bloom is being 
formed. "The pots are fullof roots, and with a 
damper atmosphere less moisture is required. 
As the plants have in most cases been given 
extra food, there is what may be termed a 
check. This is the time for the fly, and as the 
bottom leaves are the first to sufler, the fly 
soon increases rapidly ; indeed, in such cases I 
would advise a little more warmth, allowing 
plenty of air to circulate, as this allows of 
rapid evaporation. Syringing with clear soot- 
water, also 'l'obacco-water, and shading the 
plants, will arrest its progress. Dryness at 
the roots is bad, and encourages the insect. 
Undoubtedly the best remedy is to promote a 
free growth, not allowing & check in any 
way just as the plants are finishing their 
growth, —.G.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. 1 note your remarks on 
the above, which are quite right. You cannot expect 
them to bloom at stated times, unless they are raised at 
the right time of the year and are timed to flower when 
you require them. My idea is that for indoors and out- 
doors there is nothing to beat Paul Crampell, a large. well- 


filled truss of brilliant colour, and the stems are stiff and 


carry the blooms well up.—Daws, Ewhurst. 


Hoya carnosa.—Some years since І had a large 
plant of Hoya carnosa in my yreenhouse—in fact, it over- 
grew its place, and I cleared it out for something else. A 
piece of the plant had established itself at the back 

tween the wood of the house and the brickwork. This 

piece lives and grows, and seems to thrive in its self-made 
quarters, and bears very nice flowers, although it has not 
had a morsel of soil to grow in for years.—Tnos. DAWS, 
Ewhurst, Susser. 


Smilax, repotting.—!I have Smilax in my green- 
house. I find it so ditticult to pot it on without breaking 
the tendrils. How can I manage it? Some I have in 
large pota, and put more leat-mould in, as just now they are 
growing luxuriantly, but how can 1 manage when they 
exhaust the soil /—E. M. В. 

[We can scarcely understand your difficulty 
in shifting the plants of Smilax into larger pots 
without breaking the shoots, and as nothing is 
said as to the way the plants are trained, advice 
on this point is extremely diflicult. If they are 
allowed to run up threads or wires they may be 
moved sufliciently for repotting—that is, if 
carefully done. The only trouble we can see is 
in turning the old ball of earth out of the pot, 
and this can be readily overcome by breaking 
the pot into several pieces, when the ball of 
earth can be placed in its new quarters, and 
the repotting carried out. When the soil is 
exhausted, a little stimulant, such as manure- 
water and soot-water mixed, and well diluted, 
will be very beneficial if given about once a 
fortnight during the growing season. | 

Dividing Aspidistras.—Kindly tell me when is 
the best time to split up an Aspidistra ?—F. SOUTIIWORTIL. 

[The best time of the year to separate an 
Aspidistra is during the months of April or 
May, and as we are now so near the winter 
we should advise you to leave yours till April 
comes round again. To divide a plant it should 
be turned out of the pot, when, if closely 
examined, it will usually be found that the 
leaves start from two or three centres rather 
than all over the pot. When the leaves form 
two or three groups in this way, a good plan is 
to remove a little of the top soil and the few 
broken crocks that are in the bottom for drain- 
age, then with a knife cut the ball of earth into 
the two, three, or even more parts that you 
have decided on. In cutting you will most 
likely separate some of the underground stems, 
but at that time they quickly heal, and young 
roots are soon pushed out into the new soil. 
Having carried out the division, the plants 
must be potted into suitable sized pots, using 
а compost of equal parts of loam and peat or 
leaf-mould, with a little sitver-sand. Do not 
let the sun shine on the plants when it is at all 
powerful, and this caution is particularly 
necessary for some little time after they have 
been divided, while the watering must be more 
carefully done than when the pots are full of 
roots.] 

Azaleas.—What are the causes of Azaleas 
failing to bloom and how may they be over- 
come are questions that at this season are 
opportune. Take the case of plants purchased 


fullof buds. When they have done flowering, 
what is the treatment they usually receive? 
In numerous instances they are removed to 
other structures to make way for other flowers 
coming on, sometimes to cold-frames in the 
chilly months of the year, and even in some 
cases placed out-of-doors altogether. When it 
is remembered that the blossoms are produced 
from the new wood, it is not surprising to find 
that plants so treated refuse to bloom. 
Directly a plant has ceased flowering, then 
even more care is required. It should be 
placed under warm and moist conditions, and 
everything done to encourage growth, keeping 
it in those quarters for a few months, after 
which it can be removed to the open air where 
sun can assist in further ripening the shoots. 
In no ease should Azaleas be allows to get 
dry and neglected. Liberal treatment after 
flowering until the plants have made their new 
wood is the secret of success with Azaleas, and 
when failure occurs it may generally be traced 
to a want of forethought in the direction 
indicated. — TowNsMAx. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





Earwigs.-—l find the best way of catching these when 
looking round of an evening by candlelight is by using à 
vair of small tweezers. These pests do a lot of mischie!, 

ut if looked up rather often in this way you can som 
clear them off. At the same time you find if there are any 
stray caterpillars left.—'Titos. Daws, Hiwhurst, Susser, 

Insects in outhouse (Chor/ey).—The 
insects which you found in your outhouse are 
small beetles, which are by no means rare. | 
am sorry to say that they have no English 
name. Their scientific one is Niptus holo- 
leucus. They belong to a family of wood. 
boring beetles, but this species does not bore. 
They are often found in the cupboards of old 
houses, where they feed on anything edible 
they come across. They have no wings, so are 
not likely to travel about much, and they are 
practically harmless in every respect.—G. 8, S. 


Name of moth (4. (7.).—From your 
description the caterpillars you found on your 
Roses are the larva of the dark dagger moth 
(Acronycta tridens), or the common or grey 
dagger moth (A. Psi) The caterpillars of 
these two moths are much alike, and your 
description would fit either of them, but 
perhaps the latter more closely. Both species 
are very common on various plants and shrubs. 
The moths also resemble one another very 
closely. They measure about 14 inches across 
the wings when they are spread open, and are 
of a grey colour with darker markings on the 
wings. The caterpillars probably have turned 
into chrysalides in the crevice you mention, 
and you sbould destroy them if you do not 
want your Roses to be infested with them next 
year.—G, S. S. 


ROSES, 


ROSE BLUSH RAMBLER IN POTS. 
Тніѕ Rambler is a valuable acquisition, ard 
one of the best of its kind. The usefulness of 
these Ramblers for outdoor work is well under- 
stood. As greenhouse plants they appear to 
be less common, but I think we shall ere long 
see them much grown. The lovely colour 0! 
the Blush Rambler and its huge clusters, con- 
taining some twenty to thirty blossoms, are 
really most attractive. The flowers contain 
two rows of petals, so that one cannot call the 
Rose a single variety, and it is all the more 
valuable from this, fact, as it possesses more 
lasting qualities. There is one good trait in 
these multiflora Ramblers, and that is they 
blossom right down to the base of the plants. 
Plants from the open ground, potted up early 
in November, plunged outdoors, and brought 
under cover in January, can be had in bloom 
by Easter if а bed of leaves is prepared in 
which to plunge the pots. Pot up two-yeat- 
old own-root plants of this variety and Crimson 
Rambler—that is, if own-root plants are pro 
curable. They should have been planted out- 
doors and ample space given them, so that nice 
stocky plants are available. Our American 
friends know how to handle this class of plant. 
Some plants imported from America when this 
novelty was first introduced were on their own 
roots, and lovely objects they were when in 
bloom the following April. Before potting I 
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usually cut back the growths to 12 inches or | garden, where plenty of space could be given it. 
12 inches. This tends to harden the wood, and | There are, however, bleak positions facing east 
the plants are all the better for it. Rosa. and north in which I would rather plant Roses 
| of the Electra and Aglaia type. 

| Claire Jacquier is a fine variety to grow over 
a wide arch, old tree stump, or lofty archway, 
but upon a pergola it is rather too aggressive, 
and, besides, much of its beauty would be hid- 





CLUSTER ROSES. 


Tux variety Claire Jacquier, illustrated to-day, 
is one of our most rampant Cluster Roses, as it 














A fine Cluster Rose—Claire Jacquier. From a photograph by Е. Mason Good, Heckfield, Winchficld. 


one of the most beautiful. Unfortunately, ; den, as is now often done with many beautiful 
lero is a want of hardiness in this Rose that | subjects upon pergolas. I admire the true 
"ers one from planting it so freely as one | pillar or fountain form for many such Roses as 
uld desire, although I am well aware hand- | we now have under notice, and it would cost 
me specimens are found in many gardens, | little to provide them with some suitable yet 
‘ducing those delightful bunches of pale | durable supports. An old Thorn bush, well 
uber-coloured blossoms that are so attractive rooted in the ground, would be just the thing 
th on the plant and when cut. I should not | for Claire Jacquier, provided due provision 


*itate to plant this Rose in a well-sheltered were made for its roots, The only difficulty in ' 


. for budding in the manner described. 
'| course, all other new growth appearing in tho 


planting Roses against living trees is that the 
atter rob the Roses of the food they need, and 
if we give extra good soil for the Roses we also 
rovide the tree or bush with a fresh lease of 
ife. To obviate this, some individuals sink 
deep boxes or tubs inet the roots of the tree, 
and fill such tubs or boxes with good compost. 
When once the Rose is well established, kinds 
like Claire Jacquier can hold their own. 
Unfortunately, the best of the Cluster Roses 
| are summer-flowering only. Where are there 
any Rosesto surpass in effectiveness whilst in 
bloom such gems as the old Evergreen and 
Ayrshire Roses Felicité-Perpetue, Bennett's 
Seedling, Ruga, Myrianthes renoncule, etc., or 
the Hybrid Musk, the Garland? "Then, too, 
Multiflora Roses, although in some cases 
bybridised with Teas and Noisettes, only 
blossom once in the year. We are grateful 
, for such Roses as Aglaia, Electra, Euphrosyne, 
Thalia, Crimson Rambler, etc., but we seem 
now to want autumnals of the same type. 
Certainly there is an advance being made in 
this direction. The delightful Alister Stella 
Gray is one of the most precious autumn Roses 
we possess in the climbing section, although not 
nearly so rampant as Claire Jacquier. These 
two Koses are much alike in blossom, save that 
the buds of the latter are a shade or two 
deeper in colour. I wish we could impart an 
autumnal flowering character to more of the 
Wichuriana race. Here, I think, there is 
advance being made. Both Dorothy Perkins 
and Debutante possess a late-flowering habit, 
although scarcely so profuse as one could desire. 
Perle des Neiges and Perpetual Thalia are 
free flowering, and continue well into the 
autumn. "They will be valuable for low hedges, 
for they are not at all rampant in their 
growth. 

I am rather disappointed with Perle des 
Neiges outdoors. It is beautiful under glass, 
but outdoors the buds do not unfold freely. 
It may be that a warm wall is required to aid 
its development; if so, this Rose will not be 
quite so useful as was at first imagined. A 
very charming Cluster Rose for autumn flower- 
ing is Climbing Cramoisie Superieure, known 
in America and other countries as James 
Sprunt. It gives to a wall, fence, or tree 
quite a brilliant tint of colour when its 
numerous scarlet blossoms are freely expanded. 
|I saw quite late in September upon the 
dwellings of some Sussex villas a very beauti- 
ful Cluster Rose, which I think must have 
‘been Belle Vischysoise. Anyhow, this Rose 
| is well worth growing for its autumn flowering 
; qualities, and its pale pink blossoms are very 
attractive. Rosa. 


| 











A useful new Rose for pots.—Just 
| now, wheh the outside Roses are showing signs 
‘of weather blemishes, anything bright and 
attractive in pots under glass is very welcome, 
and nothing can be more charming and effec- 
tive than the Polyantha Rose Mme. N. Leva- 
vasseur, known as the dwarf Crimson Rambler. 
It is not unlike the latter; perhaps the colour 
is scarcely so bright, but in the fine trusses and 
size of individual blossoms it is very similar. 
Being so perpetual flowering this novelty is 
very useful, and gardeners will do well to 
secure a good stock of this Rose for pots. It 
will probably be available in a year or two upon 
short-stemmed Briers, so that by a little 
arranging pyramidal masses may be secured in 
autumn just as though we really had a 
perpetual flowering Crimson Rambler. In like 
manner it would be interesting to select some 
free-growing Ayrshire and Evergreen Rose, and 
insert into the long, upright growths quite a 
number of buds of Mme. N. Levavasseur. This 
would ensure us some pretty pillar Roses for 
autumnal effect. A white companion would be 
found in White Pet or Katharina Zeimet, and 
both are well adapted for pot work, as they aro 
Of 


budded pillar Roses must be removed, so that 
full benefit of the roots be accorded to the 
inserted buds. A few cuttings of Mme. N. 
Levavasseur and the others named could be 
inserted in bottom heat in February and March, 
provided a pot plant be secured to furnish the 
cuttings. ‘These would make charming little 
decorative plants grown in 5-inch pots, and 
would be useful for window-boxes and a host 
of other purposes, — Rosa. 
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CHRYSANTHHE MUMS. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


I SHALL be grateful if you will tell me how to grow 
Chrysanthemums outdoors? Do they prefer sun or shade + 
What chemical fertilisers suit them best, and what is the 
largest quantity one can apply? The soil here is light, 


and Sorrel grows abundantly.—K. A. Т. 
[The early-flowering varieties are 


Chrysanthemums go on flowerin 
October and well on into November. 
favourable season you 
blooms up to November. Young newly-struck 
plants are the more satisfactory, especially if 
they are planted in the garden early, say 
towards the end of April. At that time the 
ground is in good condition and the plants 
grow away at once. Late planting has this 
disadvantage—dry weather may set in before 
they bave time to thoroughly get a start. 
Early Chrysanthemums do not require topping. 
The plants assume a branching habit of 
growth and make better formed bushes by 
autumn if left to grow at will. All that is 
required is a stick to each plant to keep it 
upright. Well cultivated ground is an advan- 
tage, and such places as under trees should 
be avoided. Plant in rows 2 feet apart and 
18 inches from plantto plant. Thisisquite close 
enough. In the case of some sorts they even 
then grow into each other. Good positions for 
these early sorts are against low ilu fences ; 
here the bloom may be easily protected. In 
mixed borders when planted in good clumps 
they are gay when most of the other occupants 
are past—at least, in the way of bloom. It is 
advisable in dry seasons to give abundant 
supplies of water. A mulch of manure in 
summer also greatly assists in keeping the 
plants growing. When these items are attended 
to early Chrysanthemums are particularly free 
from insect pests. А large number of these 
plants is grown for lifting—that is, they are 
removed to beds of soil and planted therein in 
greenhouses. They are adapted to this mode of 
culture because of the ease with which one may 
obtain a good ball of soil with them. A very 
slight check is given, and under glass the 
flowers are free from frost. Early kinds are 
well worth the attention of amateurs as pot 
plants. Чо not take kindly to disbud- 
ding ; but the dwarf habit and natural free- 
flowering qualities make them valuable for 
giving а good display of colour with but little 
trouble. There is now a great choice as to 
selection of sorts, many of them being very 
rich]y coloured and useful for cutting. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum blooms damping off.—! 
enclose a bloom of one of my indoor Chrysanthemums just 
come out, but all decayed in centre. Many of the blooms 
а d the same condition. Сап you tell me the reason ?— 

OLF. 

[Faulty ventilation will often cause damp- 
ing. Enough ventilation can be afforded by 
opening the top ventilators only. Sufficient 
fire-heat should be employed to keep the glass 
dry inside and render the utmosphere pleasant, 
but not too hot and dry. Overfeeding, again, 
may be the cause, as the roots are killed and 
unable to do their work. It is always advisa- 
ble to do all the watering early in the morn- 
ing, so that all the moisture may be dried up 
before the evening. If any florets show any 
signs of decay, at once pull the same out, as 
damping is catching and the whole flower will 
speedily be ruined. ] 

Chrysanthemum Mons. Gustave 
Grunerwalde and its sports.—This is 
gone a unique family of the early-flowering 
Japanese Chrysanthemums. It was introduced 
in 1891. The plant never attains to any very 
large proportions, neither does it suffer in con- 
sequence of this fact. In the early stages the 
plants do not seem to make much progress, 
but very soon after being planted outdoors 
their appearance alters considerably, and the 
plante begin to develop their earliest, buds. 
‘These swell rapidly and are each borne on a 
long and fairly erect stem, which renders them 
во well suited for cutting. By the early days 
of August the buds are showing colour, and 
before the month is far advanced fully ex- 


etting 
popular now that their merits are better known. 
They provide abundance of bloom when 
Dahlias and other summer flowers are past 
their best, and if frost should keep away, early 
through 
Ina 
could possibly cut 
















Fom August until October. 


Louis Lemaire, rosy-bronze; and Mrs. R. 


Mollinson, a bright bronzy-yellow sport. 'l'here 
is also a plant in commerce named White 
Grunerwalde, but this is not à member of this 
family. The plants are not more than 18 inches 


in height. —W. V. T. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 
Is it possible to naturalise the above in this country? My 
various attempts have not been attended with success. 
Once I got a bulb to flower nicely two years in succession, 
bnt the third year it never came up, and, of course, died. 
Will you please advise me as to the month to plant in the 
open, with kind of soil, etc.? Would dusting the bulbs 
with sulphur before planting, and surrounding them with 
lime rubbish instead of sand or smudge (coal dust), be 
harmful? I have a nice position amongst shrubs, most 
of which аге 6 feet high.—G. W. Sykes, Sheffield. 

[Yes, if you can secure home-grown bulbs, 
and no, if you have to depend upon the 
imported bulbs. We say this much advisedly, 
and it is obvious, when we remember that 
Lilium auratum has for years past—probably 
twenty-five years at least —been brought into 
this country in shiploads each year, and to-day 
it is a rare plant so far as permanently estab- 
lished examples are concerned. The success or 
failure of the bulb: hardly depends upon early 
or late planting, or matters of this kind at all, 
but concerns rather the soundness of the 
individual bulb and its capacity for emitting 
fresh—/i.«., new basal—roots after its arrival in 
England. There are good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent bulbs ofthis Lily in every cargo that 
arrives, and fresh cargoes are coming into 
British ports almost weekly through the 
season. [п some consignments most may be 
nothing more than rotten pulp when examined, 
andthe minority may be apparently quite sound. 
Even these latter may develop disease after 
being planted. The failure of the bulbs in transit 
is due probably to several causes, primarily, 
however, we believe, to the length of the 
journey. and equally to the methods adopted 

y the Japanese in packing and preparing the 
bulbs for export. To insure, so far as is pos- 
sible after so long a journey by sea and land, 
the bulbs appearing quite fresh in the cases, a 
system of moulding each bulb in a ball of 
tempered clay is indulged in, and to perform 
this the whole of the basal roots are ruthlessly 
cut off level with the bulb. This may mean 
that not only are the old roots sacrificed, but 
the new roots that appear so promptly after the 
maturing of the stem go the same way. As 
this Lily makes but one set of basal roots each 
year, the bulbs so treated are practically 
doomed to failure from the very beginning. 
Far better that the bulbs, when received, were 
shrivelled in appearance, but with their root 
fibres intact, than that thousands should be so 
mutilated as to be practically worthless. Of 
the few that flower, hardly one can be found 
that emits basal roots, but those that perform 
this function at all fully should become estab- 
lished in course of time. 

Nearly thirty years ago, before the present 
system of mutilation began to dominate the 
packing methods so prevalent to-day, it was 
possible to establish this Lily, and at that time, 
though the bulb was a great rarity, thirty 
shillings per dozen being a low price, we estab- 
lished some good groups in soil equally com- 
posed of peat, loam, sand, with a fourth of old 
cow-manure. The carpeting plants were 
Azalea mollis, Daphne Cneorum, and Andro- 
meda (Pieris) floribunda. So far as sulphur is 
concerned, we would only use it in case of 
diseased bulbs, allowing them to lie in it a few 
hours, and finally washing it all off and drying 
the bulbs before planting. In the soil it has a 
paralysing elect upon growth. We would 
prefer surrounding the bulbs with sand, and 
planting in the soil mixture already given, at 
S inches deep. It is quite likely that а greater 
success would attend the use of Lilium auratum 
yar. platyphyllum than the typical. form, and 


panded flowers can be had. · The. most pleasing 
characteristic of these plants is that new buds 
are freely produced, and as the old and spent 
blossoms are cut out the newer ones take their 

lace. In this way the display is maintained 
The flowers are 
larger than in most .other Japanese varieties. 
The members of this family are: the variety 
under notice, colour silvery-white and rose ; 
Henri Yvon, rosy-salmon on buff ground; 




















it is stronger and more vigorous altogether. 
Anyone E ticularly wishful to establish 
colonies of Lilium auratum may do so from the 
scales of the bulbs, and a boxful of these laid 
in sand and Cocoa-nut-fibre would not give 
much trouble at the start ; in fact, for the first 
year the bulbs exist upon the juices contained 
in the scales. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
reeds of this Lily are rarely, if ever, offered, 
because from seeds a large number may be 
grown. You should get the best bulbs possible, 
and plant without delay.] ' 


THE DOUBLE MEADOW SAFFRONS. 


Dous.e flowers are not always superior to 
single ones, although there are some who st 
great store upon a double form of a most bess. 
tiful single one, even if the latter is far superior 
to its double variety. On the other hand, there 
are some plants with double blooms which 
possess certain good qualities wanting in the 
single blossoms. In the double varieties of the 
common Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autum- 
nale) we have an example of forms which hare 
the advantages of being quite as attractive in 
themselves, and of standing the bad weather 
we frequently experience when they are in 
flower much better than the others. When the 
single forms are blown down by the wind or 
fall about, as they often do, they are not 
attractive, and soon become unsightly, 

the double ones retain their beauty for a much 
longer period. They bloom a little later tha 
the singles, although it is rather remarkable 
why this should be so, seeing that they ate 
supposed to be only varieties of the same spe 
cies—autumnale. The double forms of & 
autumnale are almost like rosettes in the shape 
of their flowers, and are mostly quite crowdii 
in the centre with ribbon-like segments. Of 
the four varieties with which I am acquainted, 
and all of which I grow here, the most prize 
is the white one, which is of a clear ivory- 
white, passing off with a blush-like tinge before 
it fades. This Meadow Saffron is very benu: 
tiful, and is still far from being inexpéusive, 
although a plant which has been grown 
many years. The most plentiful of ail is a 
purple one, which increases freely and whidll} 
moderate in price. A good clump of tbi 
either in the Grass— a good place for te 
Meadow Saffrons—or in the border or rok 
garden, is most attractive from early or late in 
September, according to the locality. Coming 
a little later, but lasting much longer, we have 
& pretty rosy-purple one called C. a. roseum 
plenum. This is a capital Colchicum, Some 
do not care for the one with striped flowers, 
called С. a. striatum plenum, but it is 
also, with its rosy-purple segments striped 
white. It and С, roseum plenum have some- 
times lasted in bloom with me all through late 
autumn, and until January brought some of 
the earliest of the flowers which usher in the 
new year. 


These Meadow Saffrons present no difi- 
culties of cultivation, but they prefer a rather 
moist soil, in which they increase more rapidly 
and give larger flowers than in a dry onê 
They ought to be planted as soon as the leaves 
wither in summer or early autumn. Unfortu- 
nately it is not always easy to procure them 
from the dealers then, but the sooner they cst 
be obtained the better. The tops of the corms 
or bulbs should be at least 3 inches beneath 
the surface of the soil. S. ARNOT, 

Carsethorn, Dumfries. 


` 





THE IVY-LEAVED TOADFLAX (LINARIA 
CYMBALARIA). 
Tue Ivy-leaved Toadflax, or Kenilworth Ivy, 
as Linaria Cymbalaria is popularly called, i5 а 
favourite plant in many places, especially 
where it clothes many parts of walls and old 
ruins with its small, Ivy-shaped leaves, all 
decorated with little Lilac flowers, often 
depending in long streamers from some crevice 
or joint of the wall. It seems such a common 
plant that it may be thought hardly worthy of 
notiee, yet it is just such plants as are apt (0 
be forgotten when we want a plant for some 
special purpose, such as that for which this 
plant is best adapted. One has seen it m 
many places, and almost always filing 4 
useful róle, and doing what few other plants of 
its class would do so well. One's memory 
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| 
recalls old walls, old greenhouses, old chim- | wall is beautiful in summer with the Ivy- | other places, the old walls of a long range of 
neys, and rough stone banks all decorated with leaved Toadflax. There is a pretty white- greenhouses. The rapidity with which L. 
its. pretty foliage and flowers. One of my flowered variety of Linaria Cymbalaria, but I | Cymbalaria increases in a suitable spot is due 


Gladiolus Aphrodite, an early-flowering variety of G. gandavensis. 


neighbours has an entrance to his garden, |do not think it equals in beauty the common 
where the first part of the garden is supported one with Lilac blooms, though it is much less 
by walls some 5 feet high or more, and gradually plentiful. I know a nursery where this white 
lessening as the steep path is ascended. This form is very plentiful, ornamenting, among 





to its seeding so freely, and it is interest- 
ing to see how the little seed-vessels turn 
into the crevices of a wall, so as to deposit 
their precious burden in asafe place. The 
best way to establish the Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax is to sow some seeds in autumn or 
spring in the crevices of the wall among 
the loose mortar, with, perhaps, a little 
soil along with it, but this is hardly 
necessary. So lovely a creeping plant 
for trailing over old walls deserves the 
attention of all who can recognise the un- 
doubted beauty it possesses. 
S. ARNOTT, 
Carsethorn, Dumfries, Scotland, 


GLADIOLUS APHRODITE. 


Tug variety of Gladiolus which we figure 
to-day is one of the early forms of gan- 
davensis, and was shown at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
July 26th by Messrs. Kelway and Son. 
This and many others then shown were the 
result of a cross between Saundersi, Kel- 
wayi, and the May-flowering varieties, 
such. as cruentus, insignis, etc. It is a 
valuable strain, as the plants bloom a 
month earlier than С. Lemoinei, and the 
flower spikes are equal to those of the 
finest forms of gandavensis. 


LINARIA ALPINA (THE ALPINE 
TOADFLAX). 


Аттноссн the alpine Toadflax cannot in 
one sense of the term be called a rare 
plant, 16 is beautiful, and such a choice 
ornament to the rock garden that all who 
can do so should grow it. Beautiful as 
are some of the other Linarias, there are 
none which can equal it in the charms of 
its greyish-silvery tufts of foliage, the 
pretty violet-blue flowers being brightened 
on the lower pe by two orange spots. 
In keeping with almost any other alpine 
flower, it has yet an individuality of its 
own, and an appearance of dainty beauty 
which enables it to hold its own among 
the multitude of gems of the Alps. De- 
spite the knowledge that in our climate 
it is rarely а true perennial, and that in 
most of our gardens it is of annual dura- 
tion only, in many places it compensates 
for this by sowing itself quite freely, and 
is thus as good as any plant of. true 
perennial habit. It varies but little in 
height, and ranges from half an inch to 
five or so inches, in stature. It is thus 
quite in its place in even a small rock 
garden, and there its exquisite toning of 
silver, blue, and orange will be appre- 
ciated. - 


In its native countries, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, the alpine Toadflax affects the 
débris of the mountains, but in our gar- 
dens it is not in the habit of confining 
itself to the one position, It likes some lime 
and peat, but self-sown seedlings may often 
be found in gardens where it is happy, 
growing among the gravel of the baths 
or in the crumbling mortar of an old 
wall. There are some places, however, 
where it does not do so well as one would 
like, and where it persistently refuses to 
become established. Much of this failure 
seems to be due to slugs and snails, which 
I have seen destroying the plants. Seed 
is cheap, and a small packet will furnish 
a number of plants if sown in pots or pans 
in a frame and planted out when of suffi- 
cient size to handle. The plant flowers 
for а long time in summer. From time to 
time some lovely varieties have appeared, 
but as these do not appear to have be- 
come “fixed” so as to reproduce them- 
selves from seed they have not’ become 
perpetuated. Maund figured under the 
name of І. alpina versicolor, in the 
* Botanic Garden,” a pretty Toadflax, 


but, as Mr. J. C. Niven pointed out in the 
edition of that work which he edited, it is 
probably a different species from L. alpina. 


5. ARNOTT. 
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NARCISSUS POETICUS KING 
EDWARD VII. 


Амохв the many beautiful additions to the 
ever popular Poet's Narcissus the one now 
figured will for some time to come hold a 
It is not so large as some 
more recently brought to light, but in the well. 
balanced and nearly circular flower the broad 
overlapping character of the perianth segments 
King Edward VII. is a 
. ornatus, and with the 
enlargement of the flower are coupled a stature 
and vigour linking it to the May-flowering 
poeticus kind. Possibly a greater value attaches 
to the variety under notice because of its adap- 
tability to forcing, and in this respect I shall 
not be surprised if at some period not far off it 


prominent place. 
is а strong feature. 


glorified form of N. 


dces not supersede the now popular N. p. 
ornatus. А weak point with the latter when 


early forced is its liability to topple about, as 
to 


though possessed of insufficient vigour 
remain erect until the blossoms expand. If the 
above kind can hold itself erect when hard 
forced, as I have reason to believe it will, there 
isa great future before it. The flower is of 
handsome proportions, the well-formed crown 
being very richly coloured. E. JENKINS, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An improved Crimson Clove.—1 should be very 
glad if you can tell me the ame of a Carnation which 
really is the Crimson Clove in colour and scent, but which 
has not its habit of bursting? I am anxious to get this. 
The `“ Old Crimson Clove,” which I know bursts badly and 
holds its flowers badly, almost on the ground on thick 
stems, is very awkward for cutting.—TIIEODOSIA. 

Striking Viola cuttings from old 
blooming stems.—It is a fact generally 
known that cuttings of Violas and Pansies 
taken in the usual way from old, hollow, 
blooming stems are useless; but it appears to 
be not so generally known that if these same 
cuttings are taken off at the last joint, close 
under the terminal bud, they will root as 
readily as those taken from the young growths 
in the usual way. As many of these cuttings 
from the old stems are only about a }-inch in 
length, the soil in which they are inserted 
should be fine on the surface, and it should be 

ressed firmly around. each cutting. This 

one, they should be watered with a fine rose 
watering-pot.and placed in ashady place, where 
the soil at the surtace should be kept constantl 
moist till the whole of them are rooted. It 
might be useful to know this where enough 
cuttings of the orthodox kind are not at hand. 
—L. С. К. 

Planting autumn Crocuses and Colchi- 
cums.—Kindly let me know the best time to plant and 
transplant autumn-flowering Crocuses, such as C. specio- 
sus; also Colchicums '—G. H.R. 

[You may still plant dry bulbs (corms) of 
any of the autumn Croci, though it had been 
better done some time ago. The best time, 
especially if you also desire to have a good 
flowering, is in July and not later than the 
middle of August. .For transplanting in your 
own garden, you cannot do better than select 
July, and quite early in the month, for these 
things do not benefit by drying off, as a rule. 
Those, like C. vitellinus, that produce their 
leaves with the flowers are somewhat more 
fastidious than are those whose flowers first 
appear. If you have a collection, and it is 
more convenient, you may transplant the 
Crocus so soon as the foliage dies down and 
onwards from this period. Do not hesitate to 

lant these things deeply—6 inches or 8 inches 
деер at least —and in deeply worked soils, with 
much grit, if heavy. Invariably these small 
bulbous things are planted much too shallow. 
Much the same remark in respect to time 
applies to the planting of the Colchicums; 
but these do not root much at the flowering 
Stage, and may be planted quite well in 
October, while, for choice, we prefer the 
earlier period named above. Avoid close 
clustering of the bulbs, and plant thinly 
over a larger area of ground. Colchicums 
prefer quite rich and deep soil. ] 


Snapdragons. Опе of the prettiest rock 
gardens I saw during the past summer was in 
a town garden. It was made up chiefly of 
Snapdragons, the outcome of a threepenny 
packet of seed. The flowers were brilliant, and 
the various colours had been well arranged, 
and showed what could be done in a small way 
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in making a garden gay. It is not necessary 
to keep old plants, as from seed sown in а cold- 
frame in the spring one may have plants equal 
to any. Old plants bloom a little earlier, but 


may be well to remind those who have cold- 
frames that Snapdragons strike readily from 
cuttings, and those desirous of keeping a stock 
of a particular kind can do so by dibbling in 
cuttings, like Calceolarias. Those who do not 
possess even a cold-frame may have plants from 
a sowing made on a warm border in April, and 
they will not be far behind those sown under 
glass. They should be tried where the soil is 
sandy and sparse.— Lu anurst. 

Carnations. — Where  Carnations will 
winter successfully in permanent quarters, 
steps should be taken at once to prepare the 


there is little to be gained in keeping them. It | 
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| flowering properties, and non-bursting of the 
calyx, should be planted in preference to 
others, which although of high quality are 
lacking some of the characteristics above 
mentioned.—E. L. B., Claremont. 


The thyrsoid Bellflower (Campanula 
thyrsoidea).— Yellow Bellflowers are rare in the 
genus Campanula, and the thyrsoid Bellflower 
| usually attracts the notice of those who come 
across itin a garden because of its colour. It 
deserves some notice in other respects, as its 
general appearance is otherwise very unlike 
that of the other Campanulas with which we 
are more familiar. It has entire pilose leaves, 
forming a kind of rosette, from the centre of 
which arises the dense pyramidal spike of 
bloom. The upper part of the spike formsa 
' dense inflorescence of small sulphur-coloured, 





Narcissus King Edward VII, From a photograph by W. Leak, Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


same, so that they can be transferred from 
the layer bed some time next month. A 
border that has been cleared of early Potatoes 
will answer the purpose admirably, and if it 
was thoroughly well done for that crop a 
further supply of manure will hardly be 
necessary, especially if the layering material 
was largely composed of peat-Moss or Mush- 
room-manure—both capital things for retain- 
ing moisture and facilitating a plentiful supply 
of roots. The ground should be lightly forked, 
not disturbing the manure, and well broken to 
pieces, so that the young roots when they move 
may enter it readily. If plenty of bloom, alike 
for а display on the border and for cutting, 
is a feature more required than any special 
quality in the flower, a few varieties, say about 
а dozen in different shades, that can be specially 
recommended for good, vigorous habit, free- 


sessile flowers, with a few pilose leaves етет" 
ing here and there, while there are a few large 
leaves оп the lower part of the stem. Taking 
it altogether, it is one of the most distinct of 
the genus. To many of us, notwithstanding 
this, it has one grave fault. This is, that it 
is only a biennial, and that means annual sow- 
ing if one has to keep upa stock. I have never 
found it sow itself in my garden. It usually 
grows from a foot to a foot and a half high, aod 
it prefers a light, rather dry soil in a sunn 

position. Thus it is more suitable for the roc 

garden than the border, although a group in à 
good border is always attractive in its season 
of bloom, which is generally about July. Its 
treatment is comparatively simple. The жен 
should preferably be sown under glass in Apri 





or May, covering them lightly with fine soil 
‘and placing the pots or pans in a cold-frame or 
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one with a little bottom-heat. When large 
enough to handle, the seedlings may be pricked 
out into boxes about 2 inches apart, whence 
they may be removed to a reserve bed, to be 
afterwards transplanted in early autumn to 
where they are to bloom. C. thyrsoidea is & 
native of the European Alps, and has been 
grown in British gardens since 1785.— S. 
Акхотт, Carsethorn, Dumfries, N.B. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE ROSE OF SHARON (HIBISCUS 
SYRIACUS). 


Wien at their best some of the varieties of 
this Hibiscus are among the finest autumn- 
flowering shrubs we possess. There are a 
great many forms in cultivation, some with 
double and others with single blossoms; but 
though many prefer the double flowers, I like 
the single ones best, as when a bush is thickly 
studded with them it is less lumpy than when 
the blossoms are ‘double. - The old typical 
Hibiscus syriacus, or Althea frutex, as it is 
also called, with purplish-coloured blossoms, is 
still one of the best, and I also admire albus, a 
white flower with a red centre; totus albus, 
pure white, without any colour in the centre ; 
and Celeste, a variety with blossoms almost 
blue, with very little trace of the purple hue 
that is found in the different varieties of this 
Hibiseus. Colours of a decided. tint such as 
those above mentioned are certainlv preferable 
to the duller and parti-coloured varieties, 
which, during. wet weather, bear quite a 
washed-out aspect. 


Hibiscus syriacus in all its forms succeeds 
better in & rather deep, cool, moist soil than 
under any other conditions, as in dry, gravelly, 
or sandy spots the leaves frequently turn 
yellow, and partially drop before the flowering 
season comes round. Still, as tho flowers are 
*o bright and cheerful, a few good soakings of 
water when necessary during the summer 
months will be well repaid later on. This 
shrub is, in addition to its other features, above 
the average as a town plant. We noted some 
fine plants int flower during August in the 
Embankment Gardens. Numerous varieties 
ate, as a rule, kept in stock in most of our tree 
and shrub nurseries, while in some of the con- 
tinental ones great numbers are grown. The 
best kinds single and double are : Totus albus, 
Celeste, Violet Clair, Leopoldi, bicolor, roseus 
plenus, carneo-plenus, Duc de Brabant, and 
albus plenus. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant for hedge.—Please tell me what would make 
the quickest: growing hedge (evergreen, if possible)? It 
will be partly shaded by tall trees alongside the avenue, 
but open to the east.—Moniy BAWN. 


[You cannot do better than procure some strong seed- 
ling Hollies, taking care to well trench and manure the 
ground before you plant the hedge. | 


Trees for screen.—I require a screen of trees along 
a fence to prevent being overlooked. There are now 
stunted voung trees of the ordinary Beech, about 6 feet 
‘part. Would you advise the ordinary Lime-tree planted 
їп between, or is there a variety which retains its leaves 
much longer into tbe autumn and whose leaves are 
greener always ?— Е. C. 

lWe should not recommend the Lime for the 
Purpose indicated, as the foliage frequently 
wears such an unhappy look quite early in the 
season. Decidedly superior to the Lime are 
the Plane and the Sycamore, while a grand, 
quick growing subject for such a purpose is 
the Canadian Poplar (Populus deltoidea or 
monolifera), which, apart from the fact that 
It зо soon reaches an effective size, has 
decidedly handsome leaves. It is much used 
for screens. ] 

Pruning shrubs.—Will you kindly inform me it the 
following shrubs can be pruned yearly without losing the 
next year's crop of flowers, and is the correct time 
immediately after blooming? The shrubs are: Laurus- 
tinus, Arbutus Unedo, Desfqntainea, Escallonia, Pyrus 
japonica, Lilac, and Berberis Darwini.—F. C. 

[Very little pruning is needed in the case of 
any of the shrubs that form the subject of your 
ош» but as general remarks will not apply 
to the whole of them, we will just take them 
in detail 28 on your list. All the pruning 
Laurustinus needs is the removal of any worn- 
d shoots towards the centre of the plant, and 
this should be done immediately after bloom- 
Ing. If the flowering shoots are cut back it 


will interfere with the following season's crop 
of blossoms. On no account should Arbutus 
Unedo be pruned, as by so doing not only is 
the picturesque habit of the tree destroyed, but 
this operation also prevents flowering. The 
difficulty in many places is to get Desfontainea 
spinosa to grow freely, but even if yours is 
unusually vigorous so much the better ; do not 
pruneit.  Escallonias are often cut back by 
frost, but, if untouched, the long shoots may 
be shortened in the spring without interfering 
with the future blossoms. Pyrus japonica may 
have the exhausted shoots cut out in the spring 
after the flowering is over. The principal con- 
sideration with Lilac is to keep the suckers 
removed, and also any weak shoots ; but if cut 
back hard, the following year's crop of blossoms 
will be much lessened. It is a pity to prune 


Berberis Darwini at all, but if there is a ten- | 


dency to get too large for its position, the long 
shoots may be shortened back. | 


VEGETABLES. 


CHICORY AS A WINTER SALAD. 
(REPLY to “E. M. B.") 
Wuey grown for blanching common Chicory 
is usually sown during May and June. Ifsown 
sooner it goes to seed. The object of the culti- 
vator should be to get good strong roots 
| eapable of producing a large number of leaves 
when they come to be forced. Chicory is 
not particular as to situation, but it should 
| have a rather light and moderately rich and 
deep soil. Being a tap-rooter, like the Carrot, 
it sends its roots straight down, and when it 
сап do so freely the plants are always much 
stronger. The ground should be deeply dug 
or trenched (if it has not been done in the 
winter), and the seed should be sown at the 
same time in drills not less than 15 inches 
apart, and when they can be well handled the 











The Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus, syn, Althea frutex). 


Climbing Hydrangeas. — Under the 
name of Climbing Hydrangea, two climbing 
plants closely allied are known, Hydrangea 
scandens and Schizophragma hydrangeoides. 
Owing to the common name having been 
applied to the Schizophragma as well as to the 
Hydrangea, it has made confusion. In fact, 
many think the two plants are one and the 
same thing. In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
Mr. Fitzherbert refers to the subject and states 
that the Kew authorities hold that Hydrangea 
scandens, H. petiolaris, and Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides are one and the same. As the 
two plants, Н. scandens and Schizophragma, 
are grown in America, they are certainly 
not the same, whatever the plants may be 
that are grown in England, the Schizo- 
päragma being, as Nicholson says of it, **a very 

ifferent plant."—Josern MEEHAN in Florists’ 
Exchange. 


‚ seedlings should be thinned out to 1 foot apart 
lin the rows. After this the only attention 
| they require will be hoeing between the rows 
and watering in dry weather till November or 

December, when the plants will have shed 

| their leaves and be ready to take up for forcing. 

The 

Forcing OF THE ROOTS is an easy matter. 

| When the leaves have decayed a number of 
| roots should be taken up and laid in soil in 
| some cold shed or other structure where they 
| will not. be frozen, and from this store they 
can be removed in batches for forcing as 
wanted. This is merely a precaution, be it 
understood, in case of severe frost or snow 
setting in and preventing them being lifted 
| from the beds, where the main lot should be 
‘allowed to remain. The quantity of roots to 
be forced at a time will depend upon the 

demand for the salad. For a small family as 
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many roots as can be put into a 12-inch pot 
will be sufficient at one time. Whether the 
roots are forced in a bed, or in pots or boxes, 
they should be buried up to within an inch of 
their crowns in light soil of any kind, watered, 
and placed in a temperature of from 50 degs. 
to 60 degs., and be kept in the dark. Ifa 
dark shed or cellar be not available, the crowns 
may be covered with an inverted flower-pot or 
box, which will do quite as well. In this way 
Chicory is sometimes forced in a kitchen. 
The leaves soon push out, and they should be 
cut when they are young and tender, and 
always just before they are required for salad, 
for which purpose they are prepared like 
Lettuce or Endive. The roots will push out 
leaves a second and even a third time after 
being cut, but the growth is weaker every 
time, and the better plan will be to introduce 
a succession of fresh roots before the supply 
becomes exhausted. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vegetable Marrows.—I had a very fine Vegetable 
Marrow plant last summer, but it only had one fruit. 
Certainly it weighed 51b. 100z3, I was told I should have 
pinchéd out the leading shoot. At what stage of growth 
should I do this? I do not want this failure to occur 
again.— J. M. R. 

[As soon as the plant was well established and growing 
freely you should have pinched out the point of the lead- 
ing shoot so as to cause it to branch out.) 


Forked Carrots.—I would feel obliged by your 
giving me suggestions how to avoid a recurrence of the 
malformation of the Carrots, a sample of which I now 
send. The soil and exposure are both good, but with 
few exceptions all the crop has gone in the same way, 
and the specimen sent is not by any means the worst. 
What is the cause, and how can it be avoided in future? 
—Mrs. M 

{Your Carrots are what is known as 
“ forked,” and is due to the action of fresh 
manure. Carrots should never get manure in 
a fresh state, as they fail to grow freely, and 
come forked as yours have done and con- 
sequently useless. Land that has been man- 
ured for a previous crop—say Potatoes—will 
grow Carrots well, or they may follow such as 
Onions, Leeks, or Celery, of course taking care 
to add no more manure at the time of sowing, 
as that which is in the ground is quite sufti- 
cient for them. You must also dig the ground 
deeply, so as to allow the roots to go down 
freely. | 


Potato notes.—I read with: interest the 
article on varieties of Potatoes in your issue of 
October 29 (p. 450). I think the list of the 
older varieties mentioned is excellent. I have 
tried King Edward VII., British Queen, Up- 
to-Dyte, and Cigarette, and have had good 
resu Ithink Cigarette is a better Potato 
than Up-to-Date. bave grown it for three 
years, and have found it a good cropper, a 
disease resister, and the tubers cook splendidly. 
I think it is a variety that is not much known, 
or i would be more extensively cultivated.— 
A. J. Y. 


Northern Star Potato.—I see this 
Potato is not very well spoken of in a recent 
issue. 1 бо many more besides Northern Star 
when grown Upon light land grow out. Аз to 
flavour, try Northern Star in February or 
March, as it is not in season yet. At the 
Manor Tlouse, Welford, I grew 667 lb. from 
S lb. of seed, there were 12 lines, each 
104 yards long. The ground was manured the 
same as for other Potatoes, and at time of 
planting a little leaf soil and soot were shaken 
along the rows. No other fertiliser was used. 
The tubers were planted a foot apart in the 
line with 2 feet 6 inches between the rows. A 
better distance would have been 18 inches in 
the row and 3 feet between each row. "They 
are а very good sample, quite two-thirds of 
eatable size. The flavour is not so good as 
that of Windsor Castle. — Tuos. Woon, 
Welford, Rugby. 

— As areader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
I was very much astonished, as well as sorry, 
to read the rather adverse criticisms on this 
Potato in the issue of Oct. 29th. Perhaps, as 
“W. S.” suggests, the failure may be due, in 
some measure at least, to conditions not quite 
suitable to this variety. І raised from 1 lb. of 
seed purchased in April last 345 lb. of Potatoes. 
The tubers are not particularly fine as regards 
size and shape. "There are some small, but 
not more than usual in an average crop. 
There is not the slightest sign of disease in the 


lot. Withsuch results I feel justified in grow- 
ing all I can of it another year. —Scor. 

—— I bought 1 lb., and commenced to pro- 
pagate early in March. I had over 200 plants, 
which I planted out first week in June on 
ground tbat had been manured in the autumn 
tor an ordinary crop, giving it а good dose of 
artificial manure. About twenty of the plants 
went back after being planted out. I have 
now lifted the crop, which weighs 5 cwt. 3 st. 
2 ]b., six of the tubers weighing 8 lb., twenty 
fine specimens weighing 20 1b., and the quality 
is splendid.—D. L., Browhurn. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Be tasteful in the 
arrangement of groups of flowering plants, and 
make a g use of Palms and other fine- 
foliaged plante. It is not the heavy bank of 
bloom which is appreciated, but the light and 
elegant arrangement, and as foils to bright 
colours, the Japanese Grasses, variegated and 
blotched, are very effective. These latter, if 
well grown strong plants in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots, will be valuable and will last in condition 
most of the winter; but they will probably not 
be required after Christmas. As things, how- 
ever lovely, may be seen, as Cowper has it, till 
half their beauty fades, and indoors, when 
there is not much outside, the conservatory 
should be made as interesting as possible, and 
this means that there must be changes of 
material. This, of course, involves no difti- 
culty, as, with bulbs and forced shrubs and 
plante, in addition to those which bloom natu- 
rally in winter, there should be a bright and 
well arranged conservatory. Where shrubs ate 
forced they should now be waiting in pots 
ready for the forcing-house. Lilacs are often 
forced in the dark and they come quickly, and 
then, if one has an ether chamber, the growth 
can be moved very promptly, but my experi- 
ence has been that flowers rushed into bloom 
in the ether chamber are not so lasting as when 
they come quietly under less drastic methods 
of forcing. Winter-flowering Heaths should 
have a cool, light position, and should only 
remain in the conservatory for a time. When 
in full bloom the watering should be in careful 
hands. Dead leaves thould have no place in 
the conservatory, but should be removed at 
sight. Great care should be exercised іп 
sweeping floors that no dust is crented, as, 
when dust settles on the leaves of Palms or 
Camellias, it is difficult to remove except by 
sponging, and that takes up time. Sow 
Mignonette for succession, and pot or box more 
bulbs. Spirwas also should be potted up if not 
already done. There ought to be nicely-fur- 
nished baskets suspended from the roof now. 
Epiphyllums should soon be coming into bloom, 
and they will last some time. 


Forcing-house.— This is a very useful 
house at this season, as во much can be done 
in it. It is only a question of intelligent 
management. All kinds of flowers which are 
well established in pots will force now. Ferns 
can be raised from spores in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. We generally sow our 
spores in 6-inch pots, which are stood in pans, 
water only being obtained through the bottom, 
but we have a very good crop of Pterises of 
various kinds that were sown in boxes of loam, 
covered with squares of glass, The soil was 
soaked before sowing, and as the boxes were 
placed in а shady spot there was no great 
amount of water wanted. In the forcing-house 
there should be a closed frame or pit for 
starting Lily of the Valley and for propagating 
purposes. Forcing temperature will be any- 
thing from 55 degs. to 70 degs., and atmos- 
pheric moisture must bear some relation to 
temperature. 


Gucumbers.—New houses may be started 
any time. A comfortable bottom-heat of 
75 degs. to SU degs., with a night temperature 
in the atmosphere of 65 degs., or even 60 degs. 
will do if the supply of Cucumbers is sufficient. 
Should there be an urgent need for Cucumbers 
they will bear a temperature of 70 degs., but 
where only a limited supply is required there 
is no advantage in pushing things to extremes 
and wasting fuel. Брна т in a Cucumber 
house must be clean und sweet. Limewash 
the walls and scrub paint of the woodwork, and 


where these are used freely mildew does not 
thrive. The bulk of the soil should be good 
sound loam.  Stimulants can be given if 
required. When planted in very light stuff 
they make a lot of soft growth, which gives 
much work in thinning and tying. Top-dress 
lightly often, and if the bottom-beat pipes are 
laid in rubble, have some opening left to pour 
water in the rubble. 


Late Melons.--'The last crop will now be 
ripening, and should be brought on steadily in 
n night temperature of 65 degs. Very little 
water will be required, especially aíter the 
fruits begin to colour. Flavour is injured by 
watering late, though all that is possible should 
be done to keep the. plants in health till the 
fruits are ripened. Late Melons in frames 
must be coaxed along to get the fruits 
finished. Melons wil keep some time alter 
they are ripe in a dry, cool íruit-room, lí 
seeds are saved at home it should be donea 
little earlier in the season, and from healthy 
plants and fine handsome fruits only. 


Late Grapes.—These will require close 
attention now, especially if plants are winterd 
in the same house. Falling leaves should 
be gathered up often, as they collect damp ani 
dust. Апу leaves which touch the glas 
should either be removed or tied down, a 
they form vehicles for conveying moisture to 
the bunches of Grapes. Keep a little warmth 
in the pipes to dry up damp and finish ripen- 
ing the wood. Ventilate early and freely 
when fine. Do not make any dust in the 
house. 


Cold frames.— Be careful with the water- 
pot, as the soil dries slowly now. All tender 
things should be moved to houses where fire 
can be used. Her Majesty Pink, if well 
established in pots, may be forced gently is 
soon аз the days lengthen. Look out for 
maggots, and destroy them with the point of 
a penknife. They are destructive things 
among Carnations and Pinks. Keep the 
frames dry and fully ventilated when fine. 


Window garden. — Do not neglect 
sponging. Water very carefully. Give enough 
to moisten all the soil when dry, and do net 
water again till the pots give off a hollow sound 
when tapped. Heaths must be watered freely. 
and not permitted togetdust-dry. Hyacinths 
in glasses must have water added to meet 
waste. Pot more bulbs and plunge in ashes 
outside. 


Outdoor garden.—Roses may be planted 
now if the beds are ready, but the preparatory 
work must be welldone. What manure is used 
should be mellow and blended with the soil, 
not placed round the roots, as is sometimes 
done. A mulch may be placed on the surface 
at the finish. This is not the time for the 
general pruning, but the heads may be 
lightened with advantage to relieve tbe root 
and give less hold for the wind. Standard 
Roses must be staked as soon as planted. 
Hybrid Teas are lovely when planted in groups 
of one colour on thelawn. Both evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs are going on well 
now, and will have time to get some hold of the 
soil before severe frost comes. The drying 
effect of severe frost is injurious to recently- 
moved evergreens, and any choice thing 
should be sheltered from the keen, frosty wind 
the first season after planting. Mulch Carna’ 
tion-beds with Cocoa-fibre or old leaf-mould. 
A dusting of soot will be useful. Lord Mayors 
Day was a favourite time for planting choice 
Tulips by the old-fashioned florists, but xe 
have outgrown that kind of feeling, and the 
sooner all bulbs are in now the better. Any 
Cannas, Begonias, or Gladioli in the ground 
now should be lifted, dried, and stored where 
frost cannot reach them. It is useless to use 
weed-killers on walks at this season. Better 
dig over weedy walks and roll down firm 
again. 

Fruit garden.—This is the principal 
planting season for fruit-trees. We plant trees, 
or some of us do, at all seasons between the 
first of October and the first of April with 
fairly good results, but the best time 18 
undoubtedly during’ the month of Novem- 
ber. No one should plant trees without 
thoroughly preparing the site. If the planting 
is on a large scale, smash it up well with the 
steam cultivator, going over it at least twice. 
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In the garden the spade and the fork should do 
the work, breaking the soil up deeply, but not 
necessarily banging much of the bad subsoil 
to the top. Very few trouble to drain fruit 
land, but if the water stands any length of 
time at the bottom of a 3-feet hole it will be 
wise to drain it, and the drains should not be 
less than 3 feet deep. All trees likely to be 
disturbed by the wind should be staked, and 
where orchards are formed in the open field 
some protection from rabbits and hares will be 
necessary. ‘The best protection is to run wire 
netting round the garden or orchard. If only 
a few trees are planted, safety may be obtained 
in a cheaper way—by painting the stems 
with something the rabbits do not like. 
A mixture of soft - soap, soot, and old 
manure made into a thick paint and applied 
with & brush as high as the hares are likely to 
reach, will be effective. Paper wrapped round 
the stems willlast for some time. Laths tied 
together and fixed round the stems will do. 


Vegetable garden. - November is a time 
of preparation for another season, a time of 
treuching and turning over of manure and 
compost heaps. We shall soon have frosty 
mornings, and manure can then be wheeled on 
the land. Most gardeners like to get the 
pruning done before fruit borders are manured 
and forked over. The rule is for the man 
with the fork to follow the pruner, and the 
land is then placed in a fit condition for the 
winter. I think it would be an advantage to 
many old gardens if more lime were used, and 
where insects are numerous gas-lime might be 
used at the rate of 40 lb. per square rod. 
Last summer gave trouble to the shallow 
cultivator. A dressing of salt, 1 lb. to the 
square yard, will be beneficial to dry, porous 
land. Insects are generally more troublesome 
on such land, because of the checks the plants 
are exposed to in а dry time. Labour 
expended now in deepening and improving 
the soil will save labour next summer in water- 
ing. Ifa constant supply of French Beans is 
required, fill à number of 6-inch pots half full 
of good soil, piant five Beans in each, cover 
1 inch deep, and place on shelf in warm-house. 
They require a night temperature of not less 
than 60 degs. E. Horpay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from а Garden. Diary. 


November 17t^.—Busy pruning bush fruits. 
We shall go on with this work now until 
finished. Тһе cuttings will be col. ected and 
burnt, and the ground top-dressed with 
manure and forked over. Herbaceous borders 
have been cleared over and top-dressed with 
manure. Finished planting bulbs. Some of 
the beds have besn planted with low-growing 
creeping plants among the bulbs, and others 
top-dressed with Cocoa-nut-fibre. 

November 15th.—Lawns are being repaired 
and top - dressed with basic-slag. Tennis 
players insist now upon every blade of Grass 
being trimmed off down to the roots. It is 
much more difficult now to keep a good lawn, 
especially after a dry, hot summer. Planted 
Brier and Manetti cuttings for raising stocks 
for budding. Last years cuttings have been 
lifted, dormant buds cut out and replanted in 
nursery rows for budding. 

November 16th.—Planted two good - sized 
beds of Hybrid Tea Roses. Soil works well 
now, and the ground has been thoroughly 
prepared. Made а new plantation of Superla- 
tive Raspberry. Old plantations of Hasp- 
berries have been thinned and tied to the 
supports, and the surface mulched with good 
manure. Top-dressed winter Cucumbers in 
bearing. Night temperature now 65 degs. 
Very little air is required. 

November 17th.—Looked over fruit stores and 
Grapes in bottles to remove decayed fruit 
and berries. Mushroom-beds in bearing are 
sprinkled after each gathering. Heavier 
waterings are given when uired. Stimu- 
lants are used occasionally. ew beds are 
made as fast as vacancies occur. Up to the 
present fires have not been used, аз the warmth 
in the beds has sufficed, 55 degs. being high 
enough. 


Norember 18h. — АШ Cauliflowers and 
Autumn Broccoli turning in Fave been lifted 
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with balls and placed in safety, either in pots 
or planted deep in trenches. Late Broccoli 
has been heeled over with heads to the north. 
Placed long litter round the crowns of Globe 
Artichokes. Strawberries in pots have been 
plunged in ashes, but are at present fully 
exposed, though we have old lights for them 
when necessary. 

November 19th.—Plants in cold-frames аге 
freely exposed every fine day. Potted n lot of 
Lilium longiflorum and longiflorum Harrisi. 
We like longiflorum best, but a few Harrisi 
are grown for early work. Shifted on Cinera- 
rias und Primulas. Boxes of seedling Cyclamens 
are on shelves near the glass in intermediate 
house and will be kept growing all winter. 
Shall prick off into other boxes shortly, and 
give a little more heat. : 


POULTRY. 


CO-OPERATIVE EGG AND POULTRY 
SOCIETIES. 
Tur enormous increase in the export of eggs 
from Denmark during the past fifteen years 
is almost entirely owing to the co-operative 
methods adopted. The latest reports showed 
that there were 40) egg societies in Denmark, 
with a membership of 30,000 persons. Thanks 
to this form of combined effort, Danish eggs 
have improved rapidly in quality, and in 
several districts in Britain they are almost 
exclusively used, realising prices equal to, and 
in some instances above, those obtained for 
British produce. The need for change in the 
present system of marketing eggs and poultry 
in this country has led to the establishment of 
the National Poultry Organisation Society, 
among whose objects are (1) the rapid collec- 
tion and sale of eggs ; and (2) the preparation 
of table poultry upon right lines. Local 
societies, by which the producers in 
any given district combine for mutual 
benefit, are formed upon а co-operative 
basis. By more frequent collection of eggs, 
by careful testing, and by immediate dispatch 
to retailers and large consumers in the great 
centres of population, eggs can be purchased 
by householders within two or three days after 
they are laid, whilst they are in the finest con- 
dition, and are superior to any foreign supply, 
thus commanding the highest prices. In the 
case of chickens, ducklings, etc., the birds are 
received in lean condition, fattened upon the 
modern systems adopted in Sussex and Bucks, 
and placed on the market in the best form, at 
a time when they are in greatest demand. 
Thus, with both eggs and poultry, unnecessary 
expenses are s roidod; the goods are forwarded 
to traders in large quantities, and with 
punetuality, and at the cheapest railway 
rates. "The National Poultry Organisation 
Society has registered a trade mark, the use 
of which is permitted only to its local 
depots, and which is a guarantee both of the 
place of origin and of the quality. These 
local societies have rapidly improved the 
quality of eggs rod in certain districts 
since the poultry-keepers more fully realised 
the money value of freshness, size, and quality 
in eggs, and of meat properties and finish in 
poultry. With the present methods of sale at 
weekly markets many eggs are at least a week 
old when they are sold by poultry-keepers to 
the local tradesmen, who have to allow a large 
margin for stale and undersized produce. But 
even allowing for such margin. the best of the 
eggs сап only be sold as ‘‘fresh” or **cookers"— 
the terms denoting third and fourth grades. 
When the eggs are collected more often they 
reach the great towns at a time when they can 
be sold as ‘‘new-laids,” and realise prices 
ranging from 6d. to ls. per dozen more than 
“ fresh” eggs. At several of the depots the 
returns to poultry-keepers have increased by 
30 to 40 per cent. as compared with the old 
system, owing to the improved quality of the 
produce sold. The following two examples 
may serve to illustrate the results achieved. 
In Herefordshire, at Eardisland, a depot was 
opened in September, 1901, with 37 members, 
of whom 28 are producers, During the first 
12 months 89,461 eggs were brought in. Of 
these, 77,018 were packed and sent away, and 
there was not a single complaint of an egg 
arriving broken; 12,247 eggs were sold 








locally, these being the small eggs, and those 
unsuitable for stamping with the trade mark 
of the Society. Ninety-nine eggs were broken 
at the depot, or were bad. The average price 
paid for large eere was just over ls. 04. per 
dozen. The total sales were £377 Is. 6d. In 
addition to £33 153, 54d. paid more to mem- 
bers for eggs than if these had been sold in the 
local markets, a profit was made of £4 14s. 94d. 
The Bradley and Horningsham (Wilts.) depot 
was also established in 1901, with a capital of 
£37. The shareholders number 40, of whom 
28 are producers, and the eggs sold in the 
financial year were 114,930, in value £495 Us. 7d. 
The working expenses amounted to £61 17s. 1d., 
and a net profit was made of £41 4s. 4d., 
which was divided among the producers at the 
rate of 14. per dozen, leaving a small balance 
to carry forward. 

Agricultural districts offer the best field for 
the establishment of egg societies, as the differ- 
ence between local prices and those obtainable 
intowns is greater. Butin the case of poultry 
societies it is important to consider whether 
the district is favourable for the rapid growth 
of chickens and ducklings of good quality. 
Heavy land is unsuitable for this branch of the 
work, and under such conditions egg produc- 
tion is more profitable. The area covered by a 
local society should be determined in accord- 
ancewith the amount of support obtained. Eggs 
must be either brought to the depot by pro- 
ducers, or collected from them at least three 
times а week. Collection involves expense, 
and the supplies must be sufticient in quantity 
to make it profitable. Hence the poultry- 
keepers should be within a reasonable distance 
from each other, and the area should not be too 
large. At first a small district is preferable, 
and in many cases it would be wiser to confine 
the operations at first to one village, or two 
villages close to each other. Under these con- 
ditions eggs can generally be brought into the 
depot withoutany cost forcollection. In districts 
where milk or other carts go regularly either to 
the railway station or to a butter factory, pro- 
ducers can send in their eggs daily without 
expense. Local societies can be formed where 
there are eight or more poultry-keepers willing 
to combine in the marketing of their produce. 
These societies should be registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
1893, by which they become corporate bodies. 
Model rules, together with the form of appli- 
cation for registration, will be forwarded upon 
application to the Secretary of the National 
Poultry Organisation Society, 12, Hanover- 
square, London, W. For the working of a 
co-operative egg society a receiving depót is 
required, in which the eggs can е tested, 
branded, and packed for forwarding. А 
manager must be appainted, who transacts all 
business under the direction of the committee., 
At a fattening centre larger premises are 
required, as the birds must be kept for a 
period of three weeks. For this work a skilful 
operator must be employed, to feed, kill, pluck, 
and shape the birds. Hence there will be much 
more business than at an egg depot, as the 
number of birds should be sufficient. to keep 
the operator fully employed. Capital is raised 
by shares of the value of 5s. each, and every 
member must hold at least one share to qualify 
for profits. No member is allowed to hold 
more than 200 shares. Shares are transferable 
and unlimited in number, so that as new 
members join and more capital is required 
to provide plant and boxes, and for working 
the depots, further shares can be issued. 

Each co-operative egg and poultry society is 
affiliated to the National Poultry Organisation 
Society, and has a representative upon а cen- 
tral federation formed to assist in the marketing? 
of produce. The officials of this federation 
help to find outlets for the produce of depóts, 
and bring traders into direct communication 
with the local societies. By constant canvas- 
sing of the retail trade and pushing the sale of 
Rose-brand eggs and chickens, the demand is 
encouraged, and the high character of produce 
maintained. Complaints from or respecting 
traders or depots are sent to the head 
office, and are inquired into by the officials, 
the interests of members being thus de- 
fended. Local societies can assist the 
members in many ways—by purchasing appli- 
ances, foods, etc., in large quantities, thus 
obtaining wholesale terms. The central society 
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gives its members informatiun concerning all 
branches of poultry-keeping. Where poultry- 
keepers wish to establish co-operative egg and 
poultry societies, they should write to the 
central office in London for the necessary in- 
formation, and ask for a representative of the 
society to be sent down to visit the district, to 
examine the conditions prevailing, and give 
advice as to co-operative methods in marketing 
the produce. :: 


In Ireland excellent work ^ s somewhat 
similar character is being carried out by the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. In 
this connection one example may be taken. 
The Dervock Society, situated in County An- 
trim, was established in 1901, with a member- 
ship of some 500, and a paid-up capital of about 
£250. The membership has since increased to 
700, and the paid-up capital to £350, the nominal 
capital being £700. The value of the shares is 
fixed at 5s. each, and members must take up 
one share for every twenty-five hens kept, the 
average size of the flocks kept by members 
being 100 head. The society is a limited 
liability company, and is governed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, who are elected by the 
shareholders. The Dervock Society works over 
a comparatively large area, extending in some 
directions to twelve miles. The eggsare regu- 
larly gathered by four travelling collectors, 
who are paid partly by wages and partly by 
commission. Each of the four collectors has 
charge of a district and is instructed to accept 
only clean fresh eggs. The eggs are bought:by 
weight, graded, and then soid by weight, the 
selections being eggs weighing 131 1b., 15 1b., 
and 17 lb. per 120. At the present time 60 per 
cent. of the eggs weigh over 16 lb. per 120. 
The turnover in the egg department is £6,000 
per annum, which is paid for 2,160,000 eggs. 
The initial cost of equipping and starting the 
society amounted to about £100, whilst the 
rent paid for the building in use is £6. Much 
work is also done, chiefly in the winter months, 
in connection with table poultry, some 
thousands of turkeys and geese being bought 
and prepared for market.— Bourd of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries Leaflet. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A TENANT'S POSITION. 
(REPLY то ‘GREYHOUND, ”) 

Etanr years ago you took a piece of ground on 
a lease for the term of fourteen years at the 
yearly rent of £14, you to pay the rates. 
Three years later the ground was sold, and you 
say the lease was never ** conveyed over” іп a 
proper manner, but the purchaser accepted 
you as tenant. Here you are under a serious 
misapprehension. It was quite unnecessary 
to do anything to the lease, and on the com- 
. pletion ot the purchase you became the pur- 
chaser's tenant on precisely the same terms as 
you had held under the vendor. The land 
could only be sold subject to the lease to you, 
and there was no way in which the purchaser 
could have compelled you to quit before the 
expiration of the original term of fourteen 
years, nor in which he could have compelled 
you to pay an increased rent. Оп the other 
hand, there was no way in which you could 
have determined the tenancy, nor in which you 
could have compelled him to accept less than 
£14 rent. A year after the sale the rates were 
increased from 9з. a year to 25s. 4d., and your 
new landlord agreed to accept £12 a year. 
You began to get in arrears with your rent, 
and in 1908 you grumbled heavily, and your 
landlord told you that if you wished you could 
leave, and you say you threw it over last 
spring. I suppose you mean you gave up 
possession in the spring, and you add that as 
your landlord excused you the rent for the 
winter months your time expired on October 
11th, 1903, but Тесто that date and March 
two quarters' poor rates of бз. 4d, each became 
due, and apparently you think that because 

our landlord excused your rent for the winter 
half he must pay the rates himself for the 
winter half, In this you are very much mis- 
taken. He is not liable for the rates, and you 
are liable for them and can be made to pay. 
Although you say your landlord agreed to 
reduce the rent to £12, you also say that he is 
charging you {lf a year, The meaning 





evidently is that he promised to reduce the 


rent, but that you never paid-up your full 
rent, but kept in arrear, and are now paying 
monthly instalments of £l each, and still owe 
£9, I think that in the settlement he may 
properly reckon the rent at £14. It is perfect 
nonsense of you to say that the reduction of 
rent broke the lease. I think that the new 
landlord has acted in a very considerate 
manner to you, and that whether the place was 
or was not really too dear, he has acted much 
more fairly to you than you wish to act to 
him. K. C. T. 


Income tax.—I have a small piece of ground for 
Which | pay a very high rental, and 1 built a few glass- 
houses on it (which the landlord can make me remove at 
the end of my lease). The authorities charge me income 
tax on these houses to the amount of 2Z annually. Am I 
legally bound to pay this tax ?—L. 

|1t would have been very much better if you 
had given the full particulars of your assess- 
ment to income tax—-what sum is assessed, and 
under what schedule. This assessment may be 
under A, B, or C, but you do not say under 
which. From the private note you append, it 
is evident that your income is considerably less 
than £160 a year, and, as incomes of less than 
£160 are (or should be) exempt from income 
tax, you should appeal to thg Commissioners of 
Income Tax against your a$scssment; and if 
you do this I have no doubt whatever that you 
will get the assessment annulled.—K. C. T.] 

Contract for purchase and delivery of 
greenhouse.- Over a month эро I bought (and paid 
for) a greenhouse at an agricultural show, to be delivered 
by rail at our railway station, carriage to be paid by me. 
Within a week the frame arrived all right, but neither the 
glass nor staging have as yet arrived. I have written to 
the тап I hought it from, but I have had no replv from 
him. On Friday last I wrote to him again, and told him 
that unless I received the glass and staging within seven 
days I should get them supplied locally, and sue him in 
the county court for their cost. Now, shall I be acting 
within my rights if I do as I have threatened, should I 
hear nothing from him? Of course, the weather may 
change now at any time for the worst, and I may lose 
considerably on the plants I want a house for.— 
C! MBERLAND. 

[The contract was complete as you bought 
and paid for the greenhouse, and it was the 
duty of the vendor to carry it into cffect. The 
contract, implied, in the absence of an express 
stipulation to the contrary, that the whole of 
the greenhouse would be delivered at the same 
time, and as this has not been done, and a 
reasonable time has been allowed for delivery, 
I think you may complete the greenhouse in 
such manner as you think fit, and recover from 
the vendor such damages as you suffer through 
his breach of contract. The measure of 
damages will be the cost of obtaining the parts 
for which you paid, but which have not been 
delivered.—K. C. T.] 2 


A carriers duty (5. 4.).- A carrier 
was bringing for you a box of flowers, and it 
appears that he opened the box, and seeing 
what its contents were, told other people what 
he had seen. You say that you and a con- 
tractor were competing at a flower show, and, 
apparently, this contractor had received infor- 
mation from the carrier which led to your 
being disqualified аз ап exhibitor, and that you 
thereby sustained a loss of £7 103, ; and you ask 
if the carrier acted legally, and if the contractor 
is responsible for him. What the contractor 
has to do with the carrier you do not say, but 
the carrier acted wrongly in opening your box 
without just cause, and he is liable to you in 
action to recover damages for trespass. You 
ask what is your best course, but you do not 
give sullicient information. Whence came 
the flowers—why were they obtained’? To 
what purpose did you put them? How came 
it that the information derived from the carrier 
disqualified you as a competitor at the show ? 
If you were observing the rules of the compe- 
tition, how could the act of the carrier and the 
information given by him lose you £7 10s. ? 
lî you will answer these questions I will advise 
you as to your best course, but at present I 
think your best plan is to say and do nothing, 
but to lie low, and very low.—K. C. T. 





“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in 1 type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, con nirig the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum buckram, із now ready, 
ресе 21s. ; poat а, чь às 

overs for ng the nine parts for 1908 are alac 
ready, price 4s. each ; poet paid, 48. 4d, і 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


¥ 
rules : AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to tj 
e E. name and address 4 the sender йт 
required in ition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mon 
than three ies should, be sent at а time. 
кое, К А аа date 
gent to press some time in advance о, , Queries сами 
always be replied to in the issue der Аус 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 


queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help is 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several speciiney 
in different stages of colour and size of the same һм 
great M assist in its determination, We have received fran 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and «Мт. 
wise voor. The differences between varieties of fruits art 
in many cases, 80 trifling that tt 18 necessary that thre 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name Sour varieties at а time, and these only when 
the above ions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Synthyris reniformis (James Kelly)—This 
belongs to a genus of hardy perennial plants, and comes 
to us from North America. It was introduced in 1555, алі 
has pale violet flowers borne on an erect raceme 4 inchs 
to 6 inches long, and which appear in Ар. It requires 
the same mode of culture as Veronica. [t belongs to tha 
Scrophularia family. 


Planting a terrace border (M. M.).—1, This 
query is very indefinite. Do you want to fill the terrace 
border permanently? You cannot have a north border 
gay from October to March, in any case. You could, by 
planting now bulbs, such as Narcissi, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
etc , have a fine display from March onwards. The lex 
thing you сап do will be to have the border filled sith 
good flowering shrubs. 

Selection of Roses for a small garden 
(4. С. Вота). Тһе following can be highly recommended 
Hybrid Perpetuals : Mrs. John Laing, Frau Karl Drusi, 
Jubilee, Charles Lefebvre, Ulrich Brunner, Clio. Hy! 
Teas: Caroline Testout, La France, Viscountess Pole 
stone, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mw 
Ravary.  Tea-scented : Marie Van Houtte, Corallina, 
White Maman Cochet, Mme. Lambard, G. Nabonnand, 
Mme. Antoine Mari. 


Moss on soil in pots (Mrs. R. Fernic)—Yo. 
evidently keep the surroundings a little too moist, or 
else your plants are in а shady position. You cann 
kill the Moss on the surface soil of the pots withnot 
injuring the plants. -If you were to stir the surfaces 
occasionally Moss would not grow. It is very strange 
that although we cultivate the soil in the open-air, fs 
popa consider it necessary, and at the same time тет 

eneficial in the case of plants grown in pota, to stir the 
surface-soil. 

Camellia buds dropping (Southampton).—Three 
possible reasons may account for your Camellias dròp 
ping their buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture at the 
roots ; secondly, the reverse of this, as the plants.in Ше 
pot3 may get dry in the centre of the ball without the fact 

ing suspected; and, thirdly—a frequent cause—s 
insufficient circulation of air throughout the structure ш 
which they are grown. Very һай cases of bud droppisc 
are often cured by additional ventilation, for it must bé 
borne in mind that the Camellia is nearly, if not quite, 
hardy, and resents coddling in any way. An examination 
will soon show you whether the plants are too wet or t»? 
dry at the roots, and if no fault can be found in this 
respect, more air should be given, especially during the 
dull, damp days often experienced in autumn and winter. 
A temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. during the winter is 
the best for them. Within the London area we find that 
a few foggy days will cause Camellia buds to drop 
wholesale. 


Rose Fortune's Yellow growing too freely 
(L. W.).—You must congratulate yourself on growing tbi 
Rose so well, when so many individuals fail with it, and it 
will be a great pity if you are obliged to remove the pisai. 
Could you not place a stout post against the plant ao that 
the post would rise well above the wall? This would gire 
the space upward which such Roses as Fortune's Yellow 
require. Ав the plant is now only about 6 feet high, 701 
should be able to transplant it safely. This work could le 
best done at once. Try and remove a ball of earth 
with the plant. This we think you could do if you vel 
watered around the plant a few days prior to lifting. Thee 
dig out a trench some 14 feet from the base of the platt 
and be careful the ball of earth does not crack. By taki 
out a good wide trench you will be enabled to place the 
spade well beneath, then if you have a mat close by, Bê 
ball of earth could be lifted thereon and taken to the pò- 
tion, which should be made ready a day or two belore. 
After planting give a good watering. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Acorns in small glasses (Acorn) —These stè 
easily grown in glasses filled with water, the only thing 
necessary to do being to keep the glasses filled up with 
clear rain water, in which a lump or two of charcoal hss 
been put to keep it sweet. The growth of the planté 
80 produced is fairly quick in the spring. 

The Creeping Snowberry (Chiogenes hispiduli) 
(James Kelly).—This, which belongs to the Vaccinium 
family, is a monotypic genus. It is a hardy, alendet, 
trailing, marsh-loving evergreen, requiring similar treat- 
ment to Oxycoccus (Cranberry). The variety hispidula, 
about which you inquire, has white, very small, incon- 
spicuous flowers, solitary in the axile of the small Thyme- 
like leaves, and which appear in April. The fruit is white 
and globular, and ripens late in the summer.’ Ic is also 
known as Gaultheria serpyllifolia. f А 

Cutting down Yew-hedge (р. 452) (C. H.B. W3) 
—It may interest you to know that I cut down a Yew- 
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hedge nearly 20 feet high, to within s feet of the ground 
in February. It had become very dead and bare below, 
with long straggling upper branches. This was two years 
ayo. ¿Tbe position was a very dry one, close to a wall 
sanding 5 feet above level of road. All the plants are doing 
well; not one has died, and there is plenty of young 
snoots, so that in the course of another two years I think 
[shall have a thick screen. —E. WESTON. 


FRUIT. 


Regrafting an old Apple-tree (John Blackmore). 
—Judging by the pieces of Lichen-covered wood you send, 
it would be the best plan to dig up the Apple-tree, and 
plant a young one in its place. Unless a tree із healthy 
and growing freely it is mere waste of time and labour to 
head it down and regraft it. 

Forcing Strawberries (J. М. R.).—Towards the 
end of the year is when you should commence forcing to 
obtain ripe Strawberries, say in March, starting them with 
only a gentle heat, at firat, increasing this as the growth 
lecomes stronger, and the sun-heat more powerful. A 
temperature поб exceeding 50 degs. should be allowed 
at first. Unless the pots are well filled with roots and 
the crowns plump and well-ripened, you will have, we 
fear, little chance of success. As for the Rhubarb, all 
depends on the time you want it. You can put it in 
now if you want it. 10 can be forced very well in the 
position you refer to. 

VEGETABLES, 


Preparing ground for Potatoes (Amateur).— 
As you have put 5 сму. of gas-lime Om your area of just 
about 20 square rods of ground, the dressing is a rather 
heavy one. Still, having been applied early it should 
have become well incorporated with the soil and its 
acidity much modified. But gas-lime, whilst greatly 
helping to kili fungoid germs in the soil, or insects, yet 

practically nothing to its fertility, and you should 
give the ground in February, well forking it in, a good 
dressing of half-decayed stable-manure, or otherwise the 
gound, perhaps, not having been cultivated for ten 
years, may be very poor. Early Potatoes to be really 
early have to do their work quickly, and the only way 
to make them crop and profitable is to give them a 
good dressing of short manure. It is best, however, to 
apply that as we have advised fully a month before the 
tubers are planted. If you dress with artificial manure 
use $ Ib, per rod of superphosphate and Kainit, putting 
it on the ground and forking in early in February. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

D. Leadbeater.—A good pickling Cabbage is the large 
Red Dutch, a good all-round white being Winnigstadt. 
-—Brahma Pootra.—¥or the south wall you cannot do 
better than plant Doyenné du Comice, and for the other 
Marie Louise Pears. If you want an early Peach Early 
Rivers will be as good as any.- —Mrs. R. Fernie.—Yes, 
уой can grow Peaches and Vines іп the same house, but it 
is well to have the house heated, in case of severe weather, 
when the Peaches are in bloom.—Gvro. Н. Norris.—You 
would, no doubt, be able to get a second-hand copy of the 
Fruit Manual. *'Reports of the Apple and Pear Confer- 
ences,” by the late А. F. Barron, should answer. There 
ме, however, no drawings in this. This can be had of the 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent-square, 
London, S W. ——White Elephant.—You can do little with 
acold house in your part of the country, and we would 
advise you, aa you cannot afford to buy coke to take 
wlvantage of the heating apparatus, that vou sell it for 
what it will fetch.—— ота. —1f the seedlings of Galega 
have plenty of roots, or if they are divided pieces, plant 
them in the open ground at once. There was no need to 
pot them at all. N. E.—1n all probability your plant of 
Plumbago is too thick, so much so that the wood is not 
well ripened, hence the failure to flower. The only 
remedy, if such is the case, is a good thinning out of the 
growths во as to admit plenty of sun and air.—Kars.— 
You may be able to keep the Maidenhair Ferns in such a 
position as you say, but they must have heat during the 
winter if you are to succeed with them.——M. M.—See 
article on ** Tub plants," in our issue of November 5th.—— 
Pedham.—You can mix some lime with it, which will 
destroy the insects.——-Melton.—See the article in the 
isue of November 5th, p. 461, re ** Early-tlowering Ohrys- 
anthemums." See also notes in the issue of October 22nd, 
p.427.—— A. М. S.—Have a stage with tiers from the 
path up to the wall, with a narrow stage round the front 
of the house, as you suggest. This would do well for 
small plants.——G@. H. A. E. and C. S. Barnard.—We do 
not conduct post- morten examinations. If you wish the 
cause of death of your fowls ascertained, we advise you to 
send one of the birds to Мг. Е. Н. Prosser, Phoenix Mills, 
Parm-street, Birmingham, who carries out post-morfems 
lor Farm and Home (published at this office), at a 
nominal charge of 1s. The birds must be sent to him 
direct with the fee.——E. Weston.—Get some strong seed- 
ling Hollies, which will, we think, answer your purpose. 
Trench tho ground well, and add some rotten manure, 
watering well in after planting. Ship.—See reply to 
"Е. W. Freeman," re * Destroying wireworms,” in our 
issue of October 29th, р. 452. Please send a specimen of 
the other insect you refer to.—Mountain Asl. — No need 
to go to so much trouble with such trees. Take out a 








anthemums, takine care to put out strong, well 
hardened-off plants in May, having previously well dug 
and manured the ground after having lifted the bulbs. — | 
Н. G.—Write to Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Son, Ltd., | 
Chelsea, 72 “Manual of Coniferw.”.——M. A. P.—A good 
position for the St. John’s Wort, qr you might try the 
Wichuriana Roses, planting them at the top of the bank | 
and allowing to grow downwards to the walk you speak 
of. In sending queries, please write always on one side of 
the paper. —— W. К. M.—From your letter it seems that 
your plants have been attacked by mildew, which would 
at once account for the trouble. You say you dusted the 
plants with sulphur, and then syringed them, which, we 
think, only accentuated the trouble. You ought to have 
let the sulphur remain on the leaves so as to kill the spores 
of mildew. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


EF Any communications respecting planta or. fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the, parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, B.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
а of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 


Names of plants.—G. N. J0:3.—8piraa canescens 
(syn. N. flagellitormis). Easily tncreased by cuttings of 
the ripened wood put into pots in a cold frame ; also by 
suckers and layers... A. 5. D.—We really cannot name 
such scraps as you вепа,——//. B.-Drettargh, Kendal.— 
The Partridge Berry (Gaultheria Shallon). —— FF. W. H.— 
We cannot name from the poor specimens you send. —— 
C. М. Bianchi.—Impossible to name a plant from the leaf 
only. Mac.—Helenium grandicephalum striatum. 
Valence.—Varieties of. Pernettya mucronata.—Camp- | 
hire.—1, Eupatorium odoratissimum ; 2, Lithospermum | 
prostratum.—A, S. L.—Yucca aloifolia variegata.—— | 
Gatehouse.— Cotoneaster frigida. 

Names of fruits.—Chas. W. Marshall.—1, Kentish | 
Filloasket; 2, Striped Beaufin; 3, Not recognised ; ' 
4, Evidently small Lord Sutlield. Please when sending 
fruit for name kindly read our rules as to number of 
specimens that must be sent. It is very difficult to be 
quite sure from one example only.—— Mac — Apple 








Yorkshire Greening.——4H. W. Orchard.—2, Shepherd's 
Fame ; 3, Cox's Orange Pippin ; 5, Wellington ; 15, Striped 
Bieefing.—— Subscriber —2, Small fruit of Blue Pearmain ; | 


3, Hughes’ Golden Pippin; 4, Much resembles Moore's 

Seedling.— /iev, A. W. Sule.—apples: 1, Norfolk 

Beefing ; 2, Catshead. Pear: 3, Specimen insutficient.—— 

W. Sate.—Pear : 1, Brown Beurreé, E. Drew.—Apple : 

1, Northern Greening.——C. H. Sp. Perciral.—1, Yellow 

Apple, Golden Pippin; >, Specimens insutlficient.—— 

J. Johnson.—1, Apple Lord Suffield ; 2, Cellini ; 3, Beurré | 
Hardy.——G. S. K.—sSpecimens too poor.——Meggs, 

Bristol. —Pears : 1, Beurte Diel ; 2, Beurré Bachelier.—— | 
Abbotsford. —Apples „8, King of the Pippins, undersized. | 
——N orthjield.— Apple : 1, Ribston Pippin ; 2, Probably 

West Grinstead Pippin ; 3, Rymer or Caldwell's Keeper. 

—-—Cainphire.—Pears: 1, (partly rotten) Vaquelin; 2, 

Duchesse d'Angouleme. Apples: 3, Blenheim Orange; 

4, Partly decayed. Appears to be a mis-shapen Lord 

Clyde or Golden Noble. 





Catalogueg received.— Edward Wiseman, Elgin, 
N.B.— List of Nursery Stock,——M. M. Lenault Huet et 
A. Colombe, Ussy, Calvados, France.—List of General 
Nursery Stock. J. C. Schmidt, Erfurt.—Svecial Tide 
Offer of Novelties for 1955.—- Carter and Sons, Woking.— 
List of Roses ; List of Fruit-trees ; List of Bulbs ; List of 
Carnations.—— Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— List of 
Trees, Forest and Ornamental ; also List of Fruit-trees. 








FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 





November 9.—Guildford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Royal Botanic; Isle of Thanet Chrys- 
anthemum Show (2 days); Launceston 
Chrysanthemum Society ; Bodmin Chrys- 
anthemum Association ; Bromley Chrys- 

* anthemum Society (2 days); Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); Don- 
caster Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Dorking Horticultural Society ; Finchley 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); South 
Shields Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Tooting Chrysanthemum Society (2days); 
Gainsborough and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Society (2 days); Buxton Chrysan- 
themum Show. 


10.—Hitchin Chrysanthemum Society ; Totten- 
ham Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Walthamstow Chrysanthemum ety 
(2 days). 


11.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 ore $ 
Melton Mowbray Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days); Kirkcaldy Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days); Blackburn e 
mum Show (2 days); Bradford Chrysan- 
themum Society (2 days); ME e nid 
and District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days); Chorley Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days) ; Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society (2 days): Hudders- 
field and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

12.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) ; 
Formby Chrysanthemum Show. 


15.—Gravesend and Northfleet Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 


16.—Faversham and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days); Otley and District 
Chrysanthemum Society; Liverpool 
Horticultural Association Chrysanthe- 
mum and Fruit Show (2 days); Ancient 
Society of York Florists’ Chrysanthemum 
Show (3 days). 


17.—Grimsby Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 


ls.—Leeds Paxton Society Chrysanthemum 
Show (2 days). 








We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Socteties 


| will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 























FLAVOURED WITH 


“Absolutely Pure, and Free 
from Adulteration.”—Family Doctor. 
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RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 
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CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 
First English Fruit Growers' Jam Factory. 














hole about 18 inches square and 15 inches deep. Well 


break up the bottom, and add some of the turfy loam, then | 
plant your trees and fill in.——B.—All depends on the 
А. G.— Please send | 


state of the soil and the weather. 
some iculars as to the treatment given vour Grapes. 
You give us no idea as to where grown, whether in a cold 
house or a heated one—in fact, no particulars of any kind, 
How is it possible to advise in such a case? You also 
infringe our rules as to sending no name and address.—— 
J. Fair.—See reply to “A New Reader,” re ** Diseased 
Potatoes," in our issue of November 5th, p. 454, which 
deals with your case exactly.—Essex.—See reply to 
“Wolf,” re ** Chrysanthemum blooms damping off," on 





p. 472. —— Perple.ced, —The risk of injury to the root-fibres | 


—the most important—is very great, and we would advise 


you not to apply the gas-lime as you suggest. —— Birch.— | 


Either climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Waltham Climber 
No. 1, or Gruss an Teplitz should answer. ——/H. Pomeroy. 
—1t is quite out of our power to advise without seeing the 
place. Your best plan will be to get local advice.—— 
Н. A. Wood well.—Any large Rose grower can supply the 
Rose you inquire about.—— W. M. Cooper.— You cannot 
do better than fill such a bed with early flowering Chrys- 
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ASTON ROAD. Birmingham, and 6 & 7, Stonecutter St. Farringdon St. Е.С. Established 1872. 









ature of house with- 
out trouble. New 
Illustrated Catalogue 
of our Patent Prize 
(Gold Medal) Oil 
Stoves and name 
of nearest agent post 
free from— 


LIMITED, 


450 





S 20 minutes' Fumiga- 


tion with ** Nicoticide " will 

Clean out Green Fly, Mealy 

є Bugs, Red Spider and other 

We Relentless Enemies of your Choicest 

Plants. You have only to try it and you 

will use it always. 
over the Country. 


Testimonials from all 





THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH'S GARDENER says:—"I know of nothing so 
effectual as ‘Nicoticide’ for destroying filth of any kind on plants, either by 
fumigating or by using as a wash or spray. It is perfectly safe and harmless 
to plants or flowers, and can be used’ by anyone with only very ordinary 
care. It is by far the cheapest thing on the market, besides being 
most effectual in its end by using smaller quantities—compared 


with other preparations. Its retail price is about 25 per cent. NA pS 
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TWO MORE SILVER MEDALS AWARDED 1904. 





From your Seedsman, cr 


HUNTER & GOW, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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| FROME3-0-0. FROM €2-15-0 
[ALL 21 OZ. GLASS THROUGHOUT. 
‘FOR OTHER SIZES & PRICES WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST 


TTO HAY WARD. 

| BROCKLEY ROAD.BROCKLEY. S.E. 
| TORS TO HIS MAJESTYS GOVER 

CONT NDREDS GENUINE TESTIMONIALS ENT, 


— Se a 4 — CREENHOUSES. 
|| CHEAP TENANTS FIXTURE GREENHOUSES. 9 ft. by 6 ft. .. £312 6 
^ н ^ stab ne 10 ft. by 7 ft... £4 9 0 
е {$ Н 
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Frames and Lights, 
Heating Apparatus, 


BRAHAM & PIPER, Brockley, London, S.E. 


as = 15/- 
pem Ё FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Bingle barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government, Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for lorig range and great penetration; unequalled for all 
long distance shooting; 158, each. Double-barrelled Breech. 
loaders, from 25s. Cartridges, 5s. 100. Air Guns, 12s. 64. 
Walking-stick Guns, 128. 6d. Send 3 st amps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Vesey-street, Birmingham, 


vim DESIDERATUM RE 


i A MILL PLACE FARM, EAST CRINSTEAD, 
i » SUSSEX, 


1 mile from Kingscote Station; 158 Acres, mostly Grass; 
Commodious Farm House and Buildings and one Cottage. 


Apply to MESSRS. TURNER, RUDCE & TURNER, 
LAND AoENTs, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 


GREENHOUSES. 
7 by 5, 50a. 1,9 by 6, 75s. Garden Frames, 6 by 4, 20s. 
HARPER, 8, Hanover-street, Belgrave road, Birmingham, 


ARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 1121b., 175. ; 56 1b., 10s. ; 28 Ib., 5s, 6d. ; 14 Tb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 ft., 2s. 3d. per 100. 
ls. per lb. Raffia, Is. per Ib. 
2s per sack. Manures, Mats, Garden Sticks and Labels, 
Sand, Peat, &е. Price List on application. — WATSON & 
SCULL. 90, Lower Thames-street, London, E.C. 


Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, &o. 
J EGGINGS.—Smart military officers appear- 
ance, very strong, all leather, lace up side; will send a 


STOCK 1 200 
over j BOI LERS. pair, post free, for 24 stamps.—From H. J. GASSON, Govern- 


" МЕСЯ E | ment, Contractor. Rye. 1 eyes n 
ORSES' LOIN CLOTHS, best and strong- 
J 0 N Е S. T ATT үү о о 0 i est. i» the ане 46 сере оо by да Аа wide: 
ma, | waterproof; on ston avy Canv rei 41b. Iwil 
CURBRIDG =й send one, post free, for 3. From Ч Y. J. "GASSON, Rye f 














HEATING 
APPARATUS asrixcp | 





Tobaceo-paper, strong, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, fresh cut, 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
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Every мен tion of 
Apparatus for ree 
| Conservatories, &c.,f 
Frame Heaters, POOPE, kc. 
Jllus. Catalogue & Estimates free. CE. TOOP. FRES, 
& SON, Stepney Square; High-st. р му, E. T 
Address: '" TooPES, LONDON." Telephone No. 378 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR GARDEN, 
Use BUTLER & CO. LIMITED . 
SPECIAL ORGANIC MANURES. 


As used by the Market Gardeners, d en — 
of Evesham. Surprises all users. A trial will 
6. 








Compare prices and results with other Fertilizers 
71b., 1/9; 141b., 29; 2810, 4/6 ; 56 lb. 8; 112 
Quantities special prices, carriage paid to any station. | 


16, VINE STREET, EVESHAM. Та 


BOOKS For THE GAR 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR G 
Rock, Wall, Marsh Planta, and "Mountain. 
W. ROBINSON, author of “The English Flowe 
$га edition, revised, illustrated. Price 1 Lon 
post free, 118. “д! 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 
HOME GROUNDS. Revised, with descriptions of miite 
best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 

ment, fitusorated on wood, Medium 8yo, 155.; 












' 


4 4 


*." The same, 1 vol., finely and strongly bound in f24 #98 
balf morocco, Ув. nett; post free, 21a. 6d. 

`^ The same, in 2 vols., half bound ange 
library or presentation, 24s. nett; post 
booksellers, &c. 


jum 


тее, 


TION AND NATURAL GROUPING OF HARDY 
PLANTS, with a cha) on the of British 
Flowers. Fourth tion, with фа 
drawings by ALFRED PARSONS, revised 

Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 10s. 6d. nett: post tes Ilt. 
*"," THE WILD GARDEN, a 


THE WILD GARDEN ; on, THE ей, 


special edition, | 
hand press on finest hand-made paper, well іо vellum, — 


one guinea nett 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 


FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, ЫЙ | 


calvationof $0 mili of pina sla t 
cultivation о! ‘amilies te, еш! 2 
By THOMAS BAINES. Pri [ti 


plants in cultivation. 
6d. 


е." t of Greenhouse snd 
Stove Plante’ =ч lustra س کہ‎ at Ба, nett, post free. 
A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES ûf 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English-Latin, and ШШ 
English, By WM. MILLER. 128. ; post free, Í 
work of value which extends over a large b 
cultivated natize and foreign plants, trees and x 
Times, July 25, 1885. s $0002 
HARDY FLOWERS: Giving full and com 
prehensive information of their culture and 
with descriptions in alphabetical order of їр 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental , 
ition, &c., most suitable. 6th edition. Cloth, Pri 
в. 6d. ; post free, 1a. 94. ac 
TOWN GARDENING. А Handbook of 
Ih , апа PL itable for Town 
te MEL 
VILLA GARDENING. A Hamibaok өш 
gardeni branches, 
vilagan ded за но оеро А-БУ гуа 
rice бв. ; post free, 6s. 6d. i 
THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
Containing full account of ita culture, with epecial фии 
on Apple Cookery. се la. ; by post, ls. 2d, - 5 


LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 
the manner in which flowers, fruit, and “Et toate: 
БР for market, By C. W. Suaw. Price 16; pot 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hid. 
book giving full.information for the culture ‘of trait for 
profit. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. wrecker © 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

ru 


braci hi of ita ation, 
disease and special culturce. Fries by PODANA 
FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK 4» 
FARM-TRADE DIRECTORY FOR 1904, | 


Ё 


on Stock, Dairying, Manuring, Poultry, айй Базз relating 
to Farming. се 18. ; post 1а. “к NT 


Of all Booksellers or fromothis и 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, ЕО, 
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No. 1,341.—Vor, XXVI. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of " The English Flower Garden.” 
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NOVEMBER 19, 1904. 
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ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 


is all well-appointed gardens special attention 
should be paid to this important subject, for by 
so doing the soil can be made to yield a greater 
return for the labour expended upon it. If 
one kind of vegetable be grown on the same 
plot for several years in succession it has а 
tendency to exhaust the soil of one or more of 
the elements that constitute the plant’s food. 
With care and a knowledge of the qualities of 
the land, one kind of crop may be grown suc- 
cessfully in the same place for several years in 
succession. This, however, entails a consider- 
able amount of labour and expense, for the soil 
must be supplied with similar quantities of the 
different kinds of food of which the plants were 
built up that have been grown on it, so that 
the cultivator would be required to know how 
much of each had been taken away that he 
might replace them in order to ensure success. 
By a judicious variation of crops the difficulty 
is to some extent overcome, as all kinds of 
vegetablesdo not consist of thesamecompounils. 
Asan example, we will take a crop of Peas. All 
gardeners know that if these be sown a suflici- 
ent distance apart, so that the sun and air may 
have free access to both sides of the rows, the 
produce will be greater than if they were sown 
close together. Why is this? The reason is 
because there is not sufficient food within the 
reach of the roots to supply them all. Another 
i3 because, owing to the plants being so close 
together, the foliage is not able to expand, 
and if there be no expansion of the leaves 
there is no root action; therefore, it is bene- 
ficial to the Peas to be sown a greater distance 
apart than is usually allowed them. Some 
will say this is a waste of ground ; so it would 
be if no crop were grown between, but we 
must take care that what is sown or planted 
amongst the rows of Peas does not interfere 
with that which istosucceed. Lettuce, Spinach, 
and Radishes are all crops that may with safety 
be grown, for they occupy the ground but a 
very short time, and are usually ready for use 
long before the Peas, and after they are cleared 
off the spaces may be used for Celery. I 
usually sow all Peas in the open quarters 7 feet 
apart, two rows of some dwarf crop being 
grown between them. This is cleared otf before 
itis time to plant the Celery. The soil being 
turned over so much with taking out the 
‚ trenches, earthing and lifting the crop, it will 
be in good condition, especially if it be laid 
up rough for a few weeks, for Carrots, Onions, 
Parsnips, and Beet. As all these crops remain 
on the ground for a considerable time and all 
require deep cultivation, no better place could 
be found for them. The Onions being the first 
to be cleared off, the following season their 
place can be occupied with Cabbages, on which 
plot they usually grow well. The Cabbages are 
afterwards succeeded by Potatoes, the manure 
forthis crop being dug in during the autumn 
alter the other has been cleared away. Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Cauliflowers should all 
have a change of ground each season. If 
Potatoes follow Carrots and Parsnips, then any 
of the Brassica tribe may succeed these. 


and every foot of it put to some use, it is well 
to take account beforehand what crops and 
how much of each it is intended to grow, so 
that when the time comes round for planting 
or sowing there may be no difliculty in having 
a plot ready for the seed.  Seakale and 
Asparagus are crops that trouble some gar- 
deners very much, for where a quantity of 
these has to be lifted each year for forcing, 
much ground has to be occupied in growing 
the necessary supply of roots. For the former 
а good apen piece of ground that has not been 
previously carrying any kind of Brassica is 
needed, and on close heavy land special pre- 
parations must be made for the latter, or it 
will not do well. H. 





THE NATIONAL POTATO SOCIETY. 


Tuar we are still pre-eminently a nation of 
shopkeepers is evidenced by the late show, and 
by the reports of the show, of this society. 
The ignorant might have supposed that the 
public and National Potato Society regarded 
the Potato as a thing intended primarily to eat. 
But no; it is evidently, like the Jew’s razors, 
made to sell, and for no other reason. I have 
perused several long reports of the show with 
reat care, and in none of them, so far as I can 
iscover, does the word ‘‘flavour” occur. A 
visitor from another planet inspecting the 
Potatoes at the show, and reading, say, the 
Gardeners Chronicle report, might have 
supposed the tubers to be ornamental paper- 
weights, except for the fact that five lines 
out of about 450 in the report mention a small 
exhibit of boiled Potatoes (without saying 
whether they were eatable or not). There is 
no over-statement in these words. I was talk- 
ing lately with a Lincolnshire friend who is 
involved in the recent Potato mania, and I 
asked him whether the buyers and sellers of the 
Eldorados, ete., took edible quality into account. 
He answered, ‘‘ Not at all. Noonecould afford to 
boil a single tuber at the prices, and they might 
be made of soap for all the dealers know or 
саге.” The few moderately new varieties I 
have been foolish enough to grow in my own 
arden are coarse and inferior to a degree. 

p-to- Date, no longer, of course, a novelty, is 
fit only for cattle, and my reflection when I 
look upon it is, **Is thy servant a cow that he 
should eat this thing ?” That “ famous early," 
Sir John Llewelyn, is of the poorest and most 
vapid quality, and it is to be regretted that it 
is associa with so good a name. “ Ever- 
ood " has never been good enough to eat, and 
Northern Star, in my opinion, is tasteless, not 
disease-resisting, and most troublesome to 
grow, because of its habit of super-tuberation. 


I have no reason to anticipate (nor, indeed, do | 


the vendors trouble themselves to assert) that 
the newer and priceless varieties are any better. 
The fact is that this Potato excitement is 
little but a monetary speculation, with as 
little reference to its actual material as a 
Stock Exchange gamble has to actual scrip 
or investment. Moreover, it seems to afflict 
its devotees with a singular aberration of 
vision, taste, and even of common reasoning 
power. It will be noticed that yellow Potatoes 


whiteness extolled as a supreme virtue. In 
point of fact, the very highest Potato flavour 
is found in the yellow Ashleaf varieties; and 
others are well flavoured in proportion as they 
are yellow-fleshed, and the whiter they are the 
less they taste like a Potato or anything at all. 
The French, when I used to be a good deal in 
France, were sensible enough to eat none but 
yellow Potatoes, and for nearly twenty years 1 
have grown a yellow kidney, obtained from 
Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie, which is as 
early as Ashleaf and keeps far into the winter. 
In flavour, compared with it, the new cattle- 
tubers are as water unto wine. As to the 
dwindling of the reasoning faculties under the 
influence of the Potato craze, every newspaper 
every day says Mr. So-and-so has just sold 
three-sixteenths of an ounce cf his new Potato 
What-do-you-eall-it for 50 guineas, which 
works out at £42,000,000 (or what you like) per 
acre. One might have supposed that the 
gardener’s boy would know that a novelty is 
no longer a novelty or saleable at novelty-price 
when there is an acre of it. But, seriously, 
should not one of the objects of the National 
Potato Society be the production of edible 
Potatoes ?—(:. Н. ENGLEHEART, V.M IL, in 
Gardener's Chronicle, 


POTATO NORTHERN STAR 
IRELAND. 


Havine read last spring about Northern Star 
Potatoes in your interesting paper, І pur- 
chased 3 lb. (14 tubers), and treated them in 
the following three ways : — 

l.—One lb. (five Potatoes) I laid whole in 
a shallow box and lightly covered with sand 
in greenhouse (no heat). In about three 
weeks shoots were sent up, and when 1! inches 
high these were cut off above the soil and 
placed singly in pots. In a short time more 
shoots came up апа were similarly trented till 
the end of June, when I planted out three of 
the original tubers, which were quite good, 
the other two being useless. Allthe cuttings 
were planted out in the open at intervals as 
they rooted in the pots, and on October 16th, 
19th, and 31st were dug, the weight being :) st. 
134 1b. There was little or no failure of 
the cuttings, all.produced healthy stalks, 
with good tubers attached, one weighed ; 1b., 
but in the-late taken cuttings the tubers at 
roots were small, 10 to 20, which undoubtedly 
would have swelled had they had more time and 
sun to ripen them, the stalks being green when 
dug. Another year I shall start the tubers for 
cuttings six weeks earlier. 

2.—One Potato I cut to seven ‘ eyes,” and 
on March 12th placed in the greenhouse (not 
heated) in seven pots, planted out in open in 
May, dng October 16th, and had 3 stone 10 07. ! 
Fium the seven **eyes" I had 201 tubers, not 
counting: small ones! 

3.—On March th I cut eight Potatoes to 
46 “eyes” and planted in open in the usual 
way. Dug October *tl; and had 9 stone 11 1b., 
757 fit for cooking. There was not a failure of 
any eye. There was almost no ) light amongst 
the lot—cuttings or chits—t)honvh ену 
Potatoes planted neur were badly blighted, 
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They were not “sprayed " or anything done to | 


them. 

The above facts and three methods of propa- 
gating high-priced Potatoes and the relative 
return may interest your readers, and having 
planted, dug, and weighed them myself, I can 
vouch for the accuracy of the above. 

Е. GRAHAM. 

Lake House, Loughrea, Co. Galway. : 





THE GREEN-WARTED PEAR-SHAPED 
GOURD. 

THE Green-warted Pear-shaped Gourd (Pyri- 
formis verrucosa) (here figured) contrasts best 
when planted amongst the tall - growing 
Heleniums, Rudbeckias, and  Harpaliums. 
Amongst these brilliant shades of yellow the 
dark olive-green and mottled fruits of this 


1 

of. On the other hand, if the soil contains an 
ample supply of the other ingredients the 
addition of only one of these artificial manures 
may have a great effect far out of proportion 
toits money cost. Kainit, which is of special 
value for Potatoes, Beans, and Peas, may be 
| used at the rate of 2 cwt. or 3 cwt. per acre; 
basic-slag is suitable for Turnips and other 


rate of 5 cwt. or 10 cwt. per acre. To calcu- 
late for small areas you can take it that 14 ewt. 
per acre is equivalent to 1 lb. per square rod, 
or, roughly, } oz. per square yard.] 


Manuring exhausted garden.—I have about 
4 acres of kitchen gardens and orchards, which have been 
heavily cropped for some years without adequate manur- 
ing. The soil itself is naturally very rich, being over soft 
freshwater limestone. At present I am putting in a good 
quantity of bone-meal, and propose fertilising with kainit, 
bone-meal, and nitrate of soda in equal quantities in the 





roots and for Grass, and may be applied at the | 


' winter in their country houses. 


common salt should not be P iine to crops till 
they have made some growth, then well hoed 
in at once. Make the salt fine, and apply itin 
the evening at the rate of 2 lb. per rod.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PLANTING FOR WINTER EFFECT. 
Tur Hon. Vicary Gibbs, in the course of û 
lecture delivered to the Fellows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on Tuesday, Nov. 1, on 
“ Planting for Winter Effect," pointed out how 
little pains are taken to plant trees and shrubs 
which are at their best during the later season 
of the year, especially considering how many 
pecple in England spend the autumn and 
He showed 
that it was a mistake to suppose that to get 





== E = 








The Pear-shaped green-warted Gourd in the gardens at Grove Farm, Stanmore, 


variety have a very pleasing and quaint effect. 
J. W. ODEL. 





Kainit and basic-slag.—My garden never gets 
any kind of manure but the garden refuse, Grass, 
rotted down, with cow-manure, I have been readin 
lately a great deal of the value of these two artificia 
manures, but no reference is made to the quantity, say, 
per square yard, and to what kind of garden crops they 
should be eppiieg, also the cost. Are they also good for 
flowers, such as Polyanthus, Aquilegias, etc., or Roses ?— 
OAUTION. 

[Neither kainit nor basic-slag is a “com- 
plete ” manure, and the profitable use of either 
must depend first on the character of the 
soil and, secondly, on the description of crop. 
Briefly, plants require nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphates, and if one of the three is deficiont 
the crop will suffer. Neither kainit nor basic- 
slag, therefore—the one containing only potash, 
the other only phosphates—can replace dung, 
ип@ this elementary fact is too often lost sight 





spring, with a little farm-manure for certain crops. Can 

you inform me whether a light, top dressing of common 

agricultural salt would be beneficial, and, if so, what 
uantity to use per rod? Insect pests are numerous.— 
„ Е. Н. THOMASSET. 


[It has been found in connection with all 
forms of manuring experiments that a mixture 
of animal-manure and of artificial manures 
gives the best crop results. We assume that 
you cannot supply the animal-manure to any 
appreciable extent. But where, say, twenty 
loads of animal-manure per acre—not a very 
liberal dressing for garden soil—can be given, 
then there should be added artificials at the 
rate of 6 cwt, per acre. To deal with a garden, 
manuring in patches without animal-manure, 


10 1b. рег rod of artificials is none too much for ' 


poor ground. But the bone-meal and kainit, 
well crushed and mixed, should be dressed on 
the ground, and dug or forked in early in 
February to give it time to decompose before 





the crops grow. Both nitrate of soda and 


good winter colouring it was necessary to 
obtain rare and expensive or delicate subjects. 
Some of the Баш ба could be produced 
with quite cheap and common plants i 1 
handled, For instance, ا‎ trees, Do tee 
contrast of coloured stems exists than that 
between the Scotch Fir, when it has reached a 
certain age and lost the lower boughs, and the 
Silver Birch, if they are intermingled, and the 
Birch is pruned up to a height of from 
12 feet to 13 feet. Again, among shrubs, if the 
suckers of the common Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus racemosus) are collected and planted in 
& solid mass in open ground, with nothing over 
them to obstruet the light and air, and 
they are cut down level with the soil 
in the spring, they make а compact 
growth during the year of from 24 feet to 
3 feet, covered with their pink flowers in 
summer and white fruit-balls in autumn, which 
produce an appearance hardly recognisable by 
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those who are only accustomed to them under 
ordinary conditions. This plan of cutting 
down to the ground in the spring is highly 
desirable with many other plants when wn 
for winter effect, although he admitted that 
amateur and. professional gardeners alike were 
often loth to carry out fuly his recommenda- 
tions in this particular with regard to such 
things as Spiræa Douglasi or Cornus sanguinea, 
although it is invariably in the young wood 
that the most vivid colouring is procurable. 
Toshow autumn and winter colouring to full 
advantage tho planting should be in groups of 
the same species, and, although this can be 
more comp ely carried out in large places, 
yet it can be done in gardens of every size 
much more than it is at present, and the advan- 
tage will be easily realised of thus treating 
shrubs so as to show the full ,beauty of their 
flower, foliage, or wood, 

The lecturer gave a description in detail of 
several plants which, owing to their cheapness 
and hardiness, were suitable for planting in 
quantity, and whose foliage assumed a fine 
colour in autumn. ‘These included Pyrus 
arbutifolia, Euonymus, Rosa rubrifolia, Rosa 


rugosa, Leycesteria formosa, Kerria japonica | not confined to. Bessie Brown. 


var Fuchsia Riccartoni, the American Oaks 
and Maples, Sumach, Crab Apples, Berberis, 





| 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE BESSIE BROWN. 
ONE may judge of the popularity of this beau- 
tiful H. T. Rose amon exhibitors if the analysis 
of the Roses shown be examined. Here we 
shall find Bessie Brown at the top-of the list. 
Unfortunately, the system of shading and 
papering up show blooms has grown to such an 
extent that the onlooker is frequently deceived 


thereby. Consequently, such Roses as Bessie | 


Brown are put down as paragons of perfection, | 


and so they are, for show This 


Trop. 
variety is exquisitely fashioned, 


high centred, | 


of great substance, and of a most delicate | 


creamy-white colour, and can be brought to 
prest perfection by the exhibitor's arts. But 
ere its usefulness ends. Аз a garden Rose I 
cannot recommend it. 
are produced without the aid of shades or 
paper, but, generally, its handsome blossoms 
are spoilt by rain and dew. Then, again, it 
hangs its head, This, too, is a defect, and one 
Under glass 
Bessie Brown їз splendid, its handsome 
blossoms having every opportunity to develop, 


At times grand blooms | 





making. its appearance, spray the plants with 
the following solution : Take 14 oz. of carbon- 
ate of copper, and make it into a thin paste 
with a little water, then slowly add # pint of 
strong aqua ammonia, or just enough to dis- 
solve the carbonate of copper, and form a clear 
blue fluid ; then, before using, add 11 gallons 
of water. If necessary, spray again in the 
course of a fortnight.—G. S. 8] 

Hybrid Tea Roses (X. P. Elliott ).— 
Hybrid Teas differ from Hybrid Perpetuals in 
their more Pocos blossoming, they being 
early as well as late. In some cases, such asin 
Captain Christy, Caroline Testout, etc., the 
distinction between the two groups is ver 
small, but in the majority it is clearly defined. 
Most of the Hybrid Teas have the branching 
trusses of blossom so characteristic of the Tea- 
scented group, and also the exquisite delicate 
colours, whereas in growth the crossing with 
the Hybrid Perpetuals has imparted the stiff, 
erect habit. It is this trait, combined with a 
good long stem, that makes many Hybrid Teas 
so useful for cutting. Аз you doubtless are 
aware, Hybrid Teas first originated by crossin 
the Hybrid Perpetual with the Tea-scented. 
La France was one of the first, but its raiser 
was quite ignorant as to its origin. We are 
now receiving annually kinds resembling 


Rose Bessie Brown. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


Vines, Bamboos, еіс. For brilliance of winter 


colouring of the wood and twigs, he found the | 


scarlet Dog wood (Cornus sanguinea) without a 
rival if planted in masses aud. cut down in the 
spring. The Golden Elder (Sambucus nigra 
aurea), which is often too freely used in small 
villa gardens, looks better when seen from a 
distance, and when planted at the water side 
the reflection is very brilliant. Next to the 
Cornus, nothing looks brighter in bark or stem 
than the young growth of Willows, the colour 
of the bark of which ranged from a chalky- 
grey, yellow, bright red, scarlet, rich brown, 
dark plum, to black. Mr. Gibbs also gave 
short descriptions of other plants which, from 
rarity or other reasons, are more suitable for 


planting as single specimens, and he concluded | 


with some remarks on herbaceous plants that 
are as bright in December as in June. 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 18. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, апа may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 





“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
4nd Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in t on pure 
берсе paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 

Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalle. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum buckram, is now ready, 
price 218. ; post , 228. 

Covers for 


ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s. éd. 


the nine parte for 1908 are also | 


and the defect of drooping can be overcome 
with judicious staking. It has a pleasant fra- 
grance, and its growth is f one could 


| provide a wall for such Roses, with a slight 





coping to keep off wet, what splendid flowers 
could be obtained. There were general com- 
laints this season of the bad behaviour of 
aman Cochet. Upon a south or west wall 
it was nd. I saw a plant in June last 
fully 6 Foot high and as wide upon such a 
wall, and every blossom was perfect. We are 
apt to give these very double Roses the wron 
treatment. I think a heavy soil is detrimenta 
to such Roses. No doubt phosphatic manures 
are of the utmost importance, so that I would 
recommend free applications of bone-meal in 
the soil, applied in early spring and again in 
July. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fungus on Rose leaves.—I enclose shoots of 
Gloire de Dijon Rose, and should be grateful for any in- 
formation respecting the disease which is to be seen on 
the foliage? I first noticed it on a large specimen on 
west wall, which was destroyed ; but it has since em 
on other trees adjacent and also on the H.P.’s on the Rose 
border immediately in front.—Raixsow. 


[The leaves of your Rose are attacked by a 
fungus, Actinonema ros, a very common pest 
on the leaves of Roses. The infested leaves 





should be picked off and burnt, and the fallen | 


leaves collected and treated in the same manner. 


Next season, as soon as you tind the fungus : 


La France in various ways that it is not difficult 
to believe in the hybrid nature of La France, 
robably with a Tea and a Monthly Rose. 
roline Testout has all the delicate colouring 
and refined beauty of a Tea Rose, but its 
Кот is quite stout and stiff, like that of а 
ybrid Perpetual, and its foliage large and 
leathery. he Hybrid Tea is certainly 
destined to be the race of the future. Most of 
our raisers are striving for brilliant colours and 
fragrance, qualities hitherto lacking. Until 
such arrive we shall be dependent üpon the 
Hybrid Perpetuals for our crimson Roses. 
The book you already have on Roses is as 
good as any you can get. 

Rose Pharisaer. — This is a superb 
variety of а type one could wish there were 
more of. I refer to the very deep handsome 
buds, measuring fully 3 inches, expanding into 
fine large blossoms with enormous petals. The 
colour, too, is пеле beautiful shade 
Seen in the centre of a Viscountess Folkestone, 
lit up with salmon-white towards end of petals : 
There is, I think, a great future for this 
variety, as it is so distinct and of such a fine, 
upright habit. For greenhouse culture it is 
first-rate. This Rose is said to have emanated 
from Mrs. W. J. Grant, which accounts for the 
enormous petals, but it shows a vast improve- 
mentin vigour. Being, too, a very abundant 
seeder there should be quite a fine race spring 
from Pharisaer in the near future.--- Fia, 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS,. 


— 


KEEPING THE BLOOMS. 


To the inexperienced the question of how best 
to keep the blooms of Chrysanthemums is one 
full of difficulties. One reason of the trouble 
often found in this respect is the ambition now- 
a-days of growers to obtain the largest blooms ; 
„consequently, early crown-buds are selected, 
and, as often happens when the temperature 
fluctuates much, ths blooms from these buds 
expand too early, and are consequently of little 
use. Plants that have been highly fed are the 
worst to deal with in this respect, especially if 
wet or foggy weather sets in; the florets are 
gorged, so to speak, and made soft by their 
great bulk, and are liable to early decay if the 
plants are not all right at the roots. Given 
abundance of air and some artificial warmth 
occasionally in dull and damp weather, how- 
ever, no harm should befall tke flowers. 
Blooms that are seen to be coming on too fast 
should be heavily shaded. Such plants should 
have plenty of space, so that the air will blow 
about the blooms quite freely. Directly they 
are fully developed they should be moved into 
a partly darkened cool structure, having, if 
possible, a northern aspect, and where air can 
ne admitted freely. Some persons do not 
move the plants until the lower florets show 
signs of decay, which in the case of white and 
yellow varieties is a tinge of pink on the basal 
florets. A symptom of decay is а want of 
Stiffaess in the lower florets, which is easily 
known by feeling them ; this flabbiness and а 
loss of colour are the best tests of the freshness 
of coloured Chrysanthemums. It is useless to 
allow the plants to remain in the house exposed 
to the sun until these evils are apparent, then 
to move them with the hope of checking the 
decay which has already set in. If théy are 
not removed to the keeping quarters before 
the stage referred to there is small chance of 
such blooms lasting the prescribed period. 
Sometimes large blooms of all sections will 
exhibit signs of 2 

PREMATURE DECAY of the lower florets before 
the upper part of the bloom has opened to its 
fullest extent. This is not as it should be, and 
the cause should he sought for in two ways— 
either the buds had commenced to unfold their 
florets before the plants were housed, or, what 
is more likely to be the true cause of early 
decay is the roots of the plants are not in a 
healthy state. In either case nothing but clear 
water should be given to the plants, as undue 
excitement is not required. When the plants 
bearing fully-developed blooms are removed to 
their keeping quarters, the soil in the pots 
should be kept nearly dcy, giving only as much 
water as will prevent the leaves flagging. Upon 
the slightest symptoms of decay taking place iu 
the florets they should be instantly removed, as 
like a rotten berry in a bunch of Grapes, or a bad 
App'e amongst many, they hasten the decay of 
others by contamination. Any surplus water 
standing on the floor should be removed, as it 
will only tend to raise atmospheric moisture. 
Where it is not convenient to remove the plants 
to a structure as indicated, the best must be 
made of heavily shading them from both sun 
and strong light, and by cutting them some 
time previous to .their. being required. 
Some persons cut them too soon, while others 
do not cut them soon enough, allowing them 
to remain on the plants several days afar the 
florets have been fully developed,.and often 
enough after it can be seen that the blooms 
are losing their freshness. Blooms have been 
kept fresh for eight days in a partly-darkened 
cool room, but half ilie time is more to be 
depended upon for keeping them fresh in а 
cut state. White varieties of both Japanese 
and incurved keep the best, especially the 
former. If 

Сст тоо EARLY sometimes they do not decay, 
but the florets lose their natural solidity, thus 
causing the blooms to be of smaller dimensions 
than they would be it the florets stood out 
fresh ; besides, they lose that bright colouring 
which is considered to. be of the highest 
importance. When the blooms are thoroughly 
developed, then is the right moment to cut 
them, which is best done with a long stem, say 
15 inches, so that a small portion can be cut 
off each day ; long stems, too, are necessary 
when placing the blooms in the cups prepara- 


tory to taking them to a show. Place the 
stem in a bottle previously filled with water, 
to which is added a little salt, say three- 
quarters of a teaspoonful to three hal{-pints of 
soft water. Sulphate of ammonia is good for 
maintaining the freshness of the ‘blooms in 
water; a pinch.of it in a wine bottle of soft water 
is enough to use. The bottles containing the 
blooms should be placed in a partly-darkened 
room which is cool, and which has also a dry 
atmosphere. S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Ralph Curtis.—This white 
sport from Mme. Marie Masse is one of the best t) grow 
for September and early October flowering outdoors. It 
is the counterpart of the variety from which it sported, 
both in habit of growth and freedom of flowering, and 
should be planted with that section if uniformity of 
height is required. The flòwers are creamy-white, of 
good size, and very useful for cutting.—A. W. 

Some yellow Chrysanthemums.— 
Yellow is always one of the most effective 
shades, and а large number of this season's 
novelties are sure to be in varying shades of 
yellow. This season is remarkable for some 
grand blooms of recent introduction, in which 
yellow is the primary colour. After visiting 
several of our leading growers, one cannot help 
remembering the massive, deeply-built blooms 
of General Hutton, one of thevery finest there is. 
Mrs. Harry Emmerton is another—a reall 
noble flower, close and compact їп build. 
Bessie Godfrey is another lovely pure shade of 

le yellow, good wherever it is seen, as also is 

. S. Vallis. | Merstham Yellow maintains its 
reputation of last season, as also does Maud du 
Cros. There are others in which the colour is 
shaded with bronze and rose, but those mén- 
tioned are of the purest tint in their various 
shades.—P. S. E. : 


Single Chrysanthemums. — Among 
the novelties of recent introduction in the 
single-flowered section there are several that 
have been seen in good form during the present 
season. They are all so light and graceful that 
for cutting and indoor ЧесогАн оа generally 
they have = equals at this season of the year. 
Kitty Bourne is a pretty medium-sized flower, 
with flat florets ; colour, rich yellow. Girlie is 
a gem with a kind of Cactus Dahlia floret ; 
pretty shade of rosy-pink, centre yellow. 
Miss E. Partridge is a starry flower with flat 
florets; pale rosy-pink, with yellow centre. 
Lady Daisy is like a Marguerite. Ethel Beer 
is terra-cotta, with a yellow centre. Veronica 
isa pale blush. Rosa Wells is a deep, rich, 
dark crimson, with yellow centre. Paris Daisy 
is one of the prettiest: a white, with a yellow 
centre, Miss Molly Briscoe is white tinted pink. 
Helen Skinner is quite new, and of large size ; 
a fine shade of velvety purple-amaranth, yellow 
disc. Miss Runchman is a good sized flower, 
primrose-yellow. Mrs. Jewry, rich red-chestnut ; 
Sunbeam, golden - yellow; Elsie Andrews, 
lilac-pink and white; and Duchess, very pure 
white, are also good.—C. H. P. - ы, 


The treatment of Chrysanthemums 
in pots after blooming.— Although in 
some instances there is no immediate hurry to 
obtain cuttings of Chrysanthemums,.it is im- 
portant that plants after blooming. should 
receive attention. A cool-house from which 
frost can easily be excluded is the best place to 
put plants that have done duty. Here they 
should be removed without further delay, and 
cub down, sticks being gathered together until 
wanted another year, the soil stirred about the 
roots, and, in the case of plants that are loth 
to throw up cuttings, fresh soil placed in the 
pots. Air should be admitted every day, and 
the fplants encouraged to throw up suckers, 
giving them clear water, and taking care that 
they are not smothered by other things. This 
is one reason why, if possible, they should be 
given a house to themselves after flowering, as 
one. may deal with them better. 
it remarked that December was early enough 
to see after cuttings, but my own experience 
leads me to say that strong and healthy cut- 
tings, if struck early for general home decora- 
tion, are to be preferred to lean and lanky ones 
that have suffered neglect from the very first. 
There is, in my opinion, everything to be 
gained by giving the plaats an early start 
Some sorts ате slow to produce suckers, but 
these may be dealt with specially. As a 
general rule, however, as soon as blooming. is 


У | petals, and most delicately scented. 


I have heard. 


over the old stems should be cut away and a 

general trimming up take place, giving the 

plenta the .benefit of all the light possible.— 
EAHURST. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 


Now that the season of bulb planting is with 
us again, I should like to call attention to the 
advantages and pleasure to be gained by a fres 
use of the later varieties of Tulips. To those 
who only know the stiff short-stemmed carly 
kinds set out in straight lines, and pattern 
beds, the various forms, the grace of growth, 
and the brilliance of colour to be attained by 
planting the May Talips in groups and masses 
will prove a revelation. They come in at a 
time when the-garden is somewhat bare oi 
colour, and escaping the írosts and nipping 
winds that so often mar and break the earlier 
ones, develop in the increasing warmth to an 
extraordinary sizə and colour. . Foremos 
among them is undoubtedly Gesneriana major 
raising its great searlet cups on stems 
high, opening wide its pointed petals I 
sunshine to show а  pansy- blue he 
Macrospeila is not far behind it, almos 
large, a rosier shade of red, more glob 
shape, with black blotches at the base: 






























these red Tulips showed up with fine 
against a background of the purpledes 
Sage. The double Tulip Yellow Rose has) 
weak stems, but when planted behind 
so that it fell over it, and opened if 
scented blooms on the cushions Of 
flowers, it was charming. Golden © 
first pure warm yellow, afterwards 
scarlet from the tips downward, contrasts 
with dark Wallflowers, and the ivory cmm 
green Ribbon (irass sets off any pink or m 
varieties, such as Picotee, Lady Tu 
Shandon Bells. Perhapsthe most chari 
all is the clear pale yellow T. retroflexs 
its four - pointed twisted petals .om s 
stems in clumps; around а feathery Wl 
Broom; though 1 have an old ivory egg shi 
Tulip with jet-black stamens, that growin 
a carpet of Myosotis dissitiflora vies el 
with it in dainty effect. 

Of course, there are also all the 
Breeder Tulips, but with.these I am 
much acquainted. ‘hose I have 
have the advantage of being the least 
to procure, and can, therefore, be pl 
large groups and masses, and in 
which is light and warm, they can 
the ground for several successive s 
increasing yearly in quantity. Аз cut 
these May Tulips are equally satisfying. | 
of them, arranged with sprays of you 
leaves, or shallow trays in whieh 
fixed in natural clusters with Y 
Japanese leada, concealed by a little M 
be a joy to the eyes for days, the 
developing almost more perfectly ind 
out. С. Е.А 

Ive-le- Bawn, Fermoy. 





GARDEN AURICULAS. у 
WHILST. ib is very good practice to repot choice 
named Auriculas so soon as the flowering i: 
over, аз just then fresh roots are made from 
near the leaf-base, it is equally good practice, 
so far as outdoor or border plants are concerned, 
to lift and replant now, as, because the plants 
are so hardy and keep leafage on them ill 
the winter, roots are active at that season 3 
well as at other times. When clumps get od 
and broad there is danger that severe frois 
may injure the stems that become exposed. 
Some good may be done by placing а surfacing 
of old pot soil over those stems ; but it is better 
to lift the old plants, divide them, trim off апу 
long root stems, and replant in fresh soil, espe 
cially adding some loam and a little wood- 
ashes and old mortar-refuse. р 
On stiff, clayey soils, оп which water 5 
apt to lie, it is well to plant the Auriculas on 
slightly raised mounds, as they are of alpine 
habit and thrive better in dry positions than in 
wet ones. If a quantity of seedlings has been 
raised from a spring sowing, they shoald be 
strong plants to put out now, and have good 
roots. Most of these should bloom next spring; 
and with great freedom for some two or t 
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years after. Then they will be all the better, ifr 
they have spread about, to be lifted, divided, 


and replanted. — But if not so, then а surfacing | 


of fine sandy soil will do them good. "Those 
who prow these hardy Auriculas, and they 
should be found in. every garden, will do well 
to mark with small sticks a few of the very best 
when in bloom, and to save from the flowers 
later a little seed, sowing it a month after it is 


Lilies of to-day so admirably adapted to the 
waters that abound in mansion and country 
pardons throughout the length and breadth of 

ritain, as well as other places. Not only are 
they hardy and beautiful, but vigorous in 
growth, and so free-flowering as to satisfy all 
who indulge a taste for these plants. 

Happily the cultivation of these things pre- 
sents no difficulty, and a fair depth of water— 





пре in a shallow box or pan. I have some 
seedlings thus raised in a shallow box over 
which a large piece of glass was laid. 
kept in а frame, will grow all the’ winter and 
make nice plants to put out in May next. 

S A. D. 





NYMPH.EA MARLIACEA AND ITS 
s VARIETIES. 
Мотуо more beautiful or more valuable has 
ever been given to our open-air gardens than 


A 1 


2 feet to 3 feet for many kinds, and rather more 


| for those most vigorous in growth—is generally 
These, ' 


suitable. Above all things, like our own native 
kind, these newer forms are perfectly happy in 


' the rich mud deposit or clayey bottoms that 
` abound in most waters. The planting 
1 


18 simple 


enough. An old wicker basket filed with 


| strong loam and cow-manure, with the strong 


rhizome of the Water Lily secured in position, 
ı the growing point emerging from the soil, 
form the essential items in the case. The 


N. M, nosEA.— Practically the same in form 
and size, but having flowers of a deeper tone 
of rose-pink. 

N. M. CHROMATELLA, with soft yellow flowers 
of the largest size, is one of the most admired 
of this fine series. The handsome reddish- 
purple foliage is attractive from a very early 
date. 

N. M. IGNEA.—A shapely flower in which the 
dominating colour is deep  rosy-crimson. 
Cupped in form, the petals overlapping each 
other, the rich orange-red of the stamens is 
most effective. А fully developed flower is 
5 inches to 6 inches across. 

N. M. FLAMMEA.—A spotted flower, the 
colour being provided by a vast number of 
minute red dots on a whitish ground, the dots 
| by their greatly increased number creating a 
deeper tone of red at the base of the flower. 

N. M. RUBRA PUNCTATA, —A richly coloured 





| planting may be done at any time during 





Nymphea Marliacea carnea. From a photograph by G, A. Champion. 


the noble group of hardy Water Lilies which 
we now recognise as Nymphiwa Marliacea. 
Hardy plants and bulbs, novelties or reputedly 
so, continue to pour into British gardens year 
by year from very remote countries, and not a 
few of them, by virtue of their merit, find a 
place in many a good border. Of such thin 

there wus enough and to spare. But while the 
borders were gay with flowers and attracted a 
good deal of attention, the so-called orna- 
mental waters of our gardens were little more 
than stagnant pools, unadorned, with, save 
jerhaps, a few occasional groups of the old 
white Water Lily.. How long this state of 
things would have continued is by no means 
‘lear had not M. Latour Marliac conceived the 
brilliant idea of combining the lovely hues of 
some of, the.. more tender tropical or sub- 
tropical kinds with the noble and handsome 
forms of the more hardy pes In this way 
came into being some of beautiful Water 


winter and to the end of Mirch. Tf longer 
deferred it is possible some loss of: the earlier 
leafage will follow. Where small plants are 
put out it may be well to keep these in shal- 
| lower water for a time, immersing them in 
about 2 feet at the start. 

The following are some of the best of the 
Marliac kinds— 

N. ManLtACEA ALBIDA. —Certainly the noblest 
of the white Water Lilies, with huge blossoms, 
each 6 inches or 7 inches across. The plant is 
vigorous, the foliage of a reddish hue in the 

oung state, and shining green later. The 
Т апавоте white flowers, with the yellow centre, 
make а fine contrast. А 

N. M. CARNEA —This is the kind figured to- 
day, and its lovely blossoms, suffused with 
delicate pink, are at'all times very attractive. 
In size it is not far removed from the first, and 
is very similar to it in form. Тһе fine tuft of 
coloured stamens is well shown in the centre. 





variety, with petals of a rich rosy-purple, 
and elegantly marbled. A 
shapely and finely finished 
flower of nearly 5 inches 
diameter. 

These are the best of this 
set, and of which only the 
colour of the petals is noted ; 
the sepals or outer petals, 
often of olive-green, with 
white face, are by no means 
lacking in beauty or orna- 
mental character, and un- 
mistakably reveal the full 
beauty of the blossom. 
Those not having pond or 
lake will find many kinds 
quite amenable to cultiva- 
tion in tubs or tanks, and 
the plants remain in beauty. 
far into October, or even 
later. E. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A spring treasure— 
the Apennine Wind- 
flower.—One of the pret- 
tiest of spring flowers is 
found in the Apennine 
Windf ower, producing 
lovely blossoms in the 
greatest profusion, It is 
just what should be planted 
wherever an attempt is made 
at ‘‘naturalising.” It grows 
freely, may be had cheaply, 
and for carriage drives 
amongst underwood, and їп 
half-shady spots in the gar- 
den, is a veritable treasure 
in the early spring. When 
once planted this Anemone 
multiplies rapidly, and may. 
be commended to anyone 
on the look out for some- 
thing at a moderate cost 
that shall bring beauty next 
April.—W. F. D. . 

Lilium Szovitzia- 
num.— This is a lovely 
kind, and merits the best 
culture. The citron-coloured 
‘flowers аге very striking in’ 
the garden, more especial] 
when the bulbs are grouped. 
Evidently this kind is not 
a success in all gardens. 
This, no doubt, arises from the soil and 
situation not being suitable. During the last 
two seasons I have seen this Lily doing 
well at Chedington Court. About a dozen 
bulbs were planted two years ago this autumn 
іп one group. The soil they are growing in is 
sandy loum, at the edge of some low-growing 
shrubs, which shelter them when in а young 
state, and afford a slight shade. This summer 
Isaw them when in bloom. "They were 5 feet 
high, and each bulb carried about a dozen large 
blooms.—Dorset, 

Plants for shady border.—! shall be greatly 
obliged if you will give me some information as to what 
would be the best plants, bulbs, or creepers for a sloping 
bank, 9 yards by 3 yards, by the side of the drive? hit 
aspect. It is partly surrounded by trees, and gets no sun 
after 10 o'clock, I am thinking of partly making it into. 
rock garden if plants would thrive amongst the stones — 
Е. PLATT. t | 

[We think your best plan will be to plant 
low carpeting subjects on the slope, and by 
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first introducing small bulbous things to pene- 
trate through the carpet of growth formed, a 
longer succession of flowering will be obtained. 
For example, you may now plant any of the 
autumn flowering Crocuses, as zonatus, specio- 
sus, vitellinus, etc., or Colchicums, also for 
autumn flowering, and of which there are many 
cheap and useful kinds. Bulbous things for 
Noon flowering should include Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, Fritillaria pyrenaica, F. 
Meleagris in variety, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
Daffodils, and others. By first planting an 
of the above thinly in groups, and at a dept 
of not less than 6 inches—preferably more 
than this for safety in planting the remainder 
—the following may be pn pa for carpeting 
the entire slope. Any of the Mossy Saxi- 
fragas — e.g., S. muscoides purpurea, S. 
Wallacei, S. Rhei superba, such Phloxes as 
amena, frondosa, atro-purpurea, any of the 
Aubrietias, which provide rich masses of colour 
and are most suitable where plants of draping 
habit are required, Campanula muralis, C. 
arganiea, C. turbinata, ete, (Geranium 
ndressi, Sedums, Thymus lanuginosus, 
Achillea tomentosa, and others. The Megaseas, 
also Solomon’s Seal and Genista præcox, could 
be planted on the higher parts. All else 
would be best if planted freely in rather small 
pieces to clothe the surface. The whole of the 
plants named would do quite well among the 
stones. ] $ 
‚ Waterside plants.—I should be extremely obliged 
if you would advise me how best to grow some aquatic 
plants in two pools that I have recently made? One is 
дем circular and about 20 yards in diameter, with 
shelving sides going to 2} feet deep. The other is about 
90 yards by 15 yards wide, and has also shelving sides run- 
ning to a depth of 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches. The sides are 
clay, and a stream is led through the pools of suflicient 
volume to renew tha water in about 91 hours. I have 
some trout and goldfish in the pools, and I should like to 
plant such things as are suitable in the water near the 
margins, which are Grass, The surface of the water is 
only 2 inches or 3 inches below the level of the lawn. I 
should plant the whole margin of the smaller pool and 
about 120 yards of the margin of the larger pool, leaving 
about 59 yards bounded by a lawn unplanted.—STRACHAN 
HOLME, 

[The improvement of the sides of the pools 
may be most readily effected by planting the 
banks with vigorous hardy flowers, many of 
the finest plants, such as Irises and Globe- 
flowers, thriving in moist soil. You cannot 
do better than plant some of the Day Lilies, 
Meadow Sweets, tall Irises, Gunneras, Ameri- 
can Swamp Lilies in peaty soil, Loosestrife, 
C tolden Rod, Starworts, Knotworts, Moon 
Daisies, Cardinal-flower, and {һе common 
Lupine. To these you could add some of the 
nobler hardy Ferns, as Royal and Feather 
Ferns ] 


Tufted Pansies for autumn dis- 
playa. ie some weeks past the Tufted 

ansies have been doing remarkably well. At 
the close of the somewhat long period of 
drought that we experienced in the summer 
many of the plants got into а very weak and 
impoverished condition, and it looked as if 
some of the varieties would die out. 'Thə 
copious rains came just in time to save them, 
however, and now the plants are flowering 
freely, Some time ago old and coarse growths 
were cut out, and from time to time other poor 
and weakened shoots were removed. Аз a 
result of this treatment, the more recently 
formed growths have developed flower-buds, 
which have opened kindly. The little minia- 
ture-flowered Tufted Pansies, also known as 
the ''Violettas," are even more profusely 
flowered than their large - flowered rivals, 
These dainty plants are covered with beauti- 
ful blossoms, showing the value of the 
miniature-flowered sorts. —D. B. C. 

Growing Tufted Pansies in pans.—I wish to 
compete at a spring show to be held on the 2nd April next 
for '' best 10-inch pan of Pansies or Violas.” I shall esteem 
it а favour if you will kindly advise me also : 1, Compost ; 
2, Whether distinct or similar varieties would look best in 
each pot ; 3, Names of good Pansies and Violas to use for 
the purpose ; 4, How many plants in each pan and when 
to pot ; 5, Details of culture to ensure being in bloom at 
time named? I have cold-frames and greenhouse averag- 
ing 50 degs. to 55 degs. in spring. —Ү1ога. 

[We are quite in sympathy with you in 
exhibiting Tufted Pansies in pans, and we are 
also convinced that to exhibit growing plants 
is the only method in which they should be 
represented. The compost for this purpose 
should ba two parts loam broken up rather 
small, and half a part each of leaf-mould and 
well-rotted manure. Add to the foregoing a 
sufficient quantity of coarse silver-sand to make 


the compost porous. A handful or two of 
3-inch bones spread over the crocks will be an 
advantage when the roots reach them. Cover 
the crocks, etc., with the rougher siftings of 
the compost, thus preventing any risk of the 
drainage being interfered with. ЕШ in then 
to within about | inch of the rim of the pan, 
and all will be ready for planting. Planting 
should be carried out at once. Plant one variety 
only in each pan, and by all means use the 
Tufted Pansies, as they are more showy and 
free-flowering. Much depends upon the size of 
your plants, and as to how many you should 
put into each pan. Half-a-dozen to eight or 
ten stocky little pieces should cover the surface 
by April next, and you should procure these at 
once. The varieties we would recommend аге: 
Mrs. E. A. Cade, yellow; Seagull, white: 
Councillor W. Waters, purple-violet ; Duchess 
of Fife, margined flower: Marion Waters, 
mauve-lavender; J. B. Riding, rosy-purple ; 
Ardwell Gem, sulphur-yellow ; Bullion, deep 
yellow; and Florizel, lilac. After planting, 
which should be done rather firmly, place the 
pans in а cold-frame, and so long as the weather 
is open the lights may be left off. As the 
harder weather ensues draw the lights over, 
and during periods of severe weather cover 
with mats, ete. Avoid too close a condition of 
the atmosphere at all times, and also see that 
the pans are kept close to the glass, Air must 
be admitted to the frame on every favourable 
occasion. When the plants get established, 
pinch out the points of the leading shoots, to 
cause them to branch out and keep the plants 
dwarf and tufted. With the approach of 
longer days and more genial weather in the 
spring more air and hardier conditions must 
prevail, otherwise green-fly and red-spider will 
attack the plants. Do not place your plants in 
а heated glass structure, or disaster may 
follow. "When the buds develop in the апу 
spring you may with advantage apply liquid- 
manure to the roots. Cow-manure water is 
an excellent plant food for the Pansies. Place 
a quantity of cow-manure in а sack, and let 
it soak for а few days, and then dilute it to 
the colour of pale ale. Soot-water prepared 
in а similar manner is also highly beneficial. 
Any artifieial manure may also be used. 
When coming into flower air must be freely 
admitted.] 

Plants in flower in Aberdeenshire. — I 
enclose a list of plants in flower in my garden and rough 
grounds at Fasnadarach, Dinnet, about 16 miles south of 
Balmoral, in Aberdeenshire, on November 6th. I have 


now on my writing-table a jar full of various Tea Roses 
and another jar full of Christmas Roges. 


Aubrietia, 8 varieties * ! Gaillardias 
Arenaria montana * Hawkweed 
Arenaria balearica * Heath, cross-leav ed 
Arabis, single and double * Holly hock 


Achillea argentea * Lithospermum 


Alyssum, white Agrostemma 
Alyssum, yellow Mint 
Auricula Miltoil 
Broom Monkshood 
Clematis Jackmani Montbretia 
Carnation, Clove, white and , Marigold 

large red Nemophila * 
Campanula pyramidalis Periwinkle * . 
Campanula isophylla * :. Phlox in variety 
Campanula fragilis * | Pansies 
Cowslip Pentstemon 
Chrysanthemums in variety Roses, Tea, China, Hybrid 
Crane's.bill Ragwort 
Oorn Marigold * Sea Pink 
Chrysanthemum maximum | Strawberry 
Chrysanthemum uliginosum | Starworts in variety 
Cerastium , Snapdragon 
Dianthus Sunflower (perennial) 
Daisy Sea Lavender 
Erigeron Scabiosa caucasica 


Evening Primrose * 


Э Sempervivum, 3 varieties * 
Kschscholtzia, yellow and 


Scabiosa 


white Thyme 
Flax Veronica longifolia 
Helleborus Veronica repens * 


Ivy-leaved Toad Flax 
Those marked with an asterisk are in bloom in the rock 
garden.—Lapy Francis CECIL, 

Late - blooming Starworts. — One 
sometimes meets with people who have large 
gardens who bemoan the fact of their 
inability to have flowers in the late autumn. 
I'cannot help thinking that such overlook the 
Starworts (Michaelmas Daisies), which will 
grow in a poor soil, but will repay one most 
liberally if treated well. Starworts may be 
had in bloom as early as August, but itis when 
other flowers are scarce in October that one 
appreciates them most. Now they may be 
had in many delightful shades of colour and 
of differént heights. Everyone who has grown 
them knows what & boon they are to those who 
love blossoms for cutting, and of them it can 


be said that they will grow often in districts 
where the purity of the atmosphere is not of 
the best. Ycu may have them from white to 
deep purple, embracing rose and pink, some 
with flowers of great size and beauty, others 
quite miniature, also pretty ; some like Robert 
Parker, with long sprays of lavender-blue with 
yellow centres, others, like T. S. Ware, soft 
rose, W. Bowman, rosy-purple, and Coombe 
Fishacre, flesh colour, being specially adapted 
for cutting for indoor decoration, others later, 
as sibericus, mauve, grandiflorus, violet, and 
Archer Hind, soft blue, flowering in late 
October and on into November. Under a wall 
shielded from cutting winds one may enjoy 
these old-time things with very little trouble, 
—LEAHURST. 4 


Tufted Pansies—autumn propaga- 
tion for spring planting.—There is no 
better time than the autumn to poe 
Tufted Pansies for planting in the succeeding 
spring. А careful inspection of the old stools 
will disclose a number of fresh young growths 
which should be used for increasing the 
of the different kinds. They should be detached 
with a sharp knife, and afterwards cut through 
immediately below a joint and the bottom leaf 
trimmed off close to the stem of the cutting. 
The latter will then be ready for insertion. 
Cuttings should never be more than 3 inches 
long, 4-inch to 1 inch less than this being much 
better. They may then be inserted in boxes of 
light and gritty soil, or, if preferred and more 
convenient, in a cold-frame or one of a temporary 
character. Tufted Pansies do not want coddling. 
Let the compost in these receptacles be made 
up of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, the whole oí 
the ingredients boing passed through a rather 
fine sieve before spreading the compost evenly 
all over the bottom of the frame. Make the 
suríace quite level and firm, then give the soil 
a thorough watering with clear water froma 
fine-rosed can. А few houra subsequently 
dibble in the cuttings about 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, and in rows about 3 inches from one 
another. Press the soil firmly round the base 
of each cutting. "The cold-frame should be 
given а warm aspect.—C. Н. 


Hutchinsia alpina.—Those who wish 
а neat little alpine plant with white flower: 
апа dark green foliage may well take a note 
of the neat little Hutchinsia alpina, a valuable 
though not showy hardy perennial of excellent 
habit. It is a native of the middle and south 
of Europe, and has proved itself perfectly 
hardy in the British Isles for a considerable 
number of years. The leaves, which are very 
beautifully divided, are of a shining dark- 
green, and abové these rise the clusters of 
small pure white: flowers, which contrast 
beautifully with the dark foliage. Where it 
doss well, which is in light soil, as a rule, it 
makes a good mass of growth, covered with 
flowers from early in the season. As the whole 

lant is only an inch or so high it is adapted 
or even the smallest rock-garden, while it 
also doe3 well either for a rockwork edging 
for a border, or for growing in the front of 
the latter. It is easily raised from seeds, 
and а small packet will produce as many plaats 
as will stock a moderately-sized garden. It is 
a long-lived plant, and I have some planta 
here which have been in the same place for 
sixteen or eighteen years, while others which 
have been moved have done equally well. It 
сап be divided in spring or autumn, but I 
prefer plants raised from seeds.—S. ARNOTT, 
Carsethorn, by Dumfries, Scotland. 


Nepeta Mussini (Mussin’s Cat Mint).— 
We have not many Cat Mints which are orna- 
mental, but this rather old plant will be found 
one of the best of these. It flowers very пы 
and lasts in bloom a long time, while its greyi 
leaves are ornamental enough for most places 
It is said to have been used for edgings st 
one time, so that it is rather surprising that 
one never comes across it in use for this pur- 
pose now. It is not, however, now much med 
with in gardens at all. As an edging «plant i$ 
is hardly an ideal one, although close clipping 
might make it neater than we would judge 
from its behaviour elsewhere and under other 
conditions. It is, however, a good plant for 
the border or for rougher rockwork, where it 
will soon spread into a large plant, although it 
is поб aggressive at the root, as some plants 
prove, to the detriment of their neighbours, In 
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the border it may be tied up, so as to give it a 
height of a foot or 18 inches, although it is 
naturally of semi-prostrate habit. It will be 
found advisable to keep it cut a little back 
after lowering, or in early spring. Its colour 
is of a greyish-mauve or lilac, and its whole 
appearance— when its sprays of small flowers 
are open—is in harmony with the colour of 
its leaves. It is increased by division, and 
probably also by seeds, but I am not aware 
that these are procurable in the ordinary 
course.—S. ARNOTT, Carsethorn, by Dumfries. 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA IN A POT. 


I «хр you a photo of an Amaryllis Belladonna, 
grown at “ Lindisfarne," Walton-on-Thames, 
whieh this year had 11 flower-stems and 37 
blossoms. The bulbs were brought by my 
brother from a garden near Table Mountain, 
(ape Colony, in 1891. They were planted in 
the garden, and only flowered once. Last 
autumn they were put in a large pot, left out- 








Growing Heemanthus Katherinze.—I have 
some bulls without leaves of Hemanthus Katherine. 
Will you kindly give culture of same in GARDENING 1— 
BRISTOL. 

[Нетап ив Katherine is a native of Natal, 
from whence it was first sent to Kew in 1877. 
The genus H:manthus is an extensive one, all 
the members of which occur in the southern 
half of Africa, some of them which are natives 
of Cape Colony succeeding with greenhouse 
treatment; but for those from the Congo dis- 
triet а stove is necessary for their successful 
culture. Some of the species are difficult to 
grow, while, on the other hand, many of them 
readily conform to ordinary treatment. Опе 
of the most amenable to cultivation is H. 
Katherine, which will thrive either in a green- 
house or under warmer conditions. The soil 
best suited for this Hwmanthus is two-thirds 
good yellow loam to one-third well-decayed 
manure, or, failing this, leaf-mould, with а 
liberal sprinkling of silver-sand. Repotting, 
if necessary, should be done as soon after 
flowering as possible, but it resents disturb- 
ance at the roots more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and provided the drainage is good and 


The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) in a pot. From a photograph hy Miss B. Webb. 


of-doors all the winter, and brought into a cool 
greenhouse in April, and these magnificent 
blooms were the result. 
ў CATHERINE Н. WINTER. 
“ Lindisfarne,” Walton-on-Thames. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cold-frames.—At the present time no cold-frames 
tet be empty. Not only to the one who has no green- 

is the cold-frame useful, but where bulbs have been 
potted up, or hardy plants lifted and potted, it is neces- 
“ary that they should have some time at least in а cool 
pare, in order that the plants may become well rooted 

“(оге being placed in heat.—F. D. 

The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
хид arabicum).—More than a year ago I potted some 
pille of Ornithogalum arabicum, and put them in a cold- 
таце, Now, for the first time, the plants аге coming up. 
Vhat shall I do with them when frost comes? The situa- 
lion i$ д cokl one. Shall I bring them into a slightly 
‘armed conservatory, where I keep Camellias, etc.? ın 
that case T ume that they will require watering 
through the winter.—E. FIELD, 

(This plant has the reputation of being not 
Daly ап irregular bloomer, but an uncertain 
‘loomer also. pd ecd the bulbs, while 
remaining sound, will remain for months quite 
inactive, All that you can do is to endeavour 
to develop the growth to the full. You will 

ve to bring it indoors, keeping it as cool as 
possible and watering very carefully until it is 
growing freely, when, if the pot is well filled 


with roots, you may assist it with some weak | severa 


liquid-manure.] 





., lowering is over. 


the roots healthy, it may be kept in health for 
several years without repotting, but should be 
assisted during the growing season with an 
occasional dose of weak liquid-manure. After 
flowering encourage the plant to make healthy 
growth by giving it a good position in the 

reenhouse and keeping it properly watered, 


| then, as autumn comes on, less water will be 


needed. During the latter part of the summer 
it should be well inured to sunshine in order to 
thoroughly ripen the bulb. "Throughout the 
winter scarcely any water will be needed, but 
with the return of spring the supply must be 
increased. Then the leaves and flower-spike 
will in time develop. In winter the tempera- 
ture of the structure in which it is kept should 
be allowed to fall but little if at all below 
50 degs., though if the soil is very dry 45 degs. 
may not cause any ill effects. Other reliable 


за тн that may be grown in a greenhouse are’ 
the 


Blood-flower (Hæmanthus coccineus), with 
bright red flowers usually ab their best in 
August, and H. albiflos, in which the blossoms 


| are white. | 


Growing Christmas Roses in tubs.—I want 
O o how to grow Christmas Roses in tube or large 
pots?—S. 

[This method of culture might be extended. 
Strong plants may be lifted and potted, or 
placed in a tub immediately after 
They may stand outside in 


a partially shaded spot all through the 
summer—in fact, for the greater part of the 
year—only being brought in under glass as 
they come into flower. If they are treated 
ponerouely, and well looked after, they will 

loom ene as freely ав the plants in the 

n ground, and the plants being under 

ass, flowers can be cut at any time. The 
eauty of fine specimens in pots or tubs must 
be seen before it can be fully appreciated, for 
certainly no other hardy plant better repays 
good culture.] 

Treatment of Fuchsias.—! had a present of a 
dozen cuttings of good kinds of Fuchsias last spring, and 
struck them by the end of July. They have had two 
shifts into larger pots during the summer, and are now 
2 feet high and very healthy. I have disbudded them, all 
but one flower, to see they were correctly named. They 
аге іп a heated conservatory. I want them for pyramid 
specimens next summer, 3 feet or 4 feet high. Should I 
keep them going through the winter by continuing to 
shift them until they reach the size of pot I want them in, 
or give them a rest and start them again in February ?— 
CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 

[Your better way will be to give the Fuchsias 
a rest until the end of February and then start 
them again. By rest we do not mean keepin 
them absolutely without water, neither shoul 
you winter them under the stage, as is often 
done, to the great injury of the more delicate 
varieties. Simply stand them on the stage 
where they have full light and air, and Ee 
just enough water to prevent the soil from 
becoming parched up, as an excess of drought 
will cause many of the roots to perish. In the 
case of old woody specimens this is not so 
important, but cuttings struck this year will 
be considerably inju by such drastic treat- 
ment. A winter temperature of 40 degs. to 
50 degs. is very suitable for the Fuchsias, as if 
kept warmer they remain in a state of excite- 
ment throughout the winter and do not start 
away so readily in the spring as when they have 
had a reasonable amount of rest. I( there are 
any shoots that need shortening back to ensure 
the symmetry of the inet this should be 
done in the spring before they commence 
growing.] 

Vallotas failing.—I have a number of Vallotas, 
which have done very well in former years. This 
year, however, they are not nearly so good as usual, 
the flower-spikes being very short—in some cases only 
about an inch long—and the flowers much lighter in 
colour {һап they should be. There are vei lew new 
bulbs formed. Oan you advise me as to their treatment? 
Do you think they are pot-bound and require repotting ? 
Should they be much watered during the summer, ard 
should they be given any liquid-manure ?—А. L. Evans. 


[We think that the failure of your Vallotas 
is owing to the roots being in а bad way, nct 
from the plants being pot-bound, as they will 
stand for years, till the bulbs almost push each 
other out of the soil, and flower finely each 
year, provided the roots are sound. On this 
point you can soon satisfy yourself by an 
examination, when we venture to think you 
will find that many of the roots are partially 
or even wholly decayed. Such being the case, 
the only thing that can bedone to restore them 
to their original condition is repotting, which 
should be carried out as soon as ible, as 
this is the growing season of the Vallota. 
The soil should be such as will remain fresh 
and sweet for а long time—a suitable compost 
being two parts of good yellow loam to one 
part each of leaf-mould or fibrous peat and 
rough silver-sand. In all probability the 
condition of the bulbs will warrant the use of 
smaller pots than they are now in, as a rather 
small pot encourages the formation of new 
roots. The pots must be quite clean and well- 
drained. After potting, stand the plants in a 
good light position in the greenhouse, and give 
them water enough during the winter to keep 
the soil moderately moist, but not at all 
saturated. This treatment will assist the 
production of new roots and the development 
of healthy foliage. About the end of spring or 
from then till June the plants will show signs 
of a resting period, as many of their leaves will 
turn yellow, but they never become absolutely 
dormant, and the soil should always be kept 
slightly moist. When the flower-spikes make 
their appearance an increased amount of water 
must be given. It is very dangerous to use 
liquid-manure to Vallotas. ] 

Nertera depressa.--A quarter of a 
century ago this little berry-bearing plant was 
ek aed grown, but at the present time it is 
probable that many readers of this paper have 
never seen it. It is a curious little plant, 
rising not more than an inch from the ground, 
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Ferns under glass.—If the house has 
been permanently shaded, some of this shading 
may be washed off. We generally, for the 
sake of economy, shade our Fern-house with 
limewash, and usually by the: autumn or early 
winter some of it has been washed off by the 
rains. Ifthis were not so, we should remove 
some of 16 by using a brush, mixing a little 
soda in the water. We want fronds suitable 
for cutting, and plants grown in the light will 
bear removal if required for room decoration, 
аз they often are at this season. In large 
establishments the propagation and repotting 
of Ferns go on continually where there is the 
uecessary warmth. Seedling  Ferns will 
advance in growth ut this season quite rapidly. 
Fern spores may be sown at any time, though 
l like the early autumn best, because in many 
cases we can take the spores direct from the 
plants and sow them. 


Hard-wooded plants.—Given a suitable 
house where the ventilation is free and the 
watering in the hands of a good man and fires 
kept down, hard-wooded plants are very easy to 
minage. The chief things to bear in mind are 
the right kind.of soil, firm potting, and very 
careful watering. Any person who has a good 
grasp of small details will grow hard-wooded 
plants well, and what lovely things they аге 
when well done. 


Window gardening. — The Slipper 
Orchids (Cypripediums) are very interesting 
room plants at this season, and the flowers 
will last a long time. The newer varieties are 
expensive, but good plants of C. insigne are 
cheap, and they are easily kept in health. 
They may be cooled down after growth is 
finished, but never dried off. Cyclamens are 
iow coming in, and will last most of the 
winter. Roman Hyacinths are now in flower 
without foreing, and they are very sweet. 
Single Hyacinths in glasses are making pro- 
gress where started early. 


Outdoor garden.—We are having lovely 
weather for moving trees and shrubs, and as 
the leaves are falling early this season all the 
deciduous. things may be moved with safety 
now, and as the soil is warm the roots will get 
to work at once, and be established before 
jest of any severity comes. There is some 
tisk in moving a choice shrub from a sheltered 
place to an exposed one, and wherever this is 
dung some shelter should be given the first 
халоп. Plants when established will bear a 
gool deal of hardship, even those reputedly 
tender, if the land is in good condition and the 
аде good. A well-drained clay subsoil is 
‘etter for most things than sand or gravel if 
the latter crop3 up near the surface, and yet 
on the Surrey hills, where the sand comes up to 
the surface, how well the Conifers and Hollies 
thrive, I suppose. its depth compensates for 
їз poverty, assuming that it is poor. All 
tands are поб poor, as these are enriched by 
Шр leaves and plants growing on the sur- 
ace. The autumn is the best time for placing 
new labels tó the plants where the old ones are 
worn out or have been removed. ‘The collec- 
tion аш be annually renamed if wood labels 
шо used, 


Fruit garden.—The leaves are down and 
the pruning in full swing. We usually go 
бег the bush fruits first, first dealing with the 
plantations and fruit-borders, and rubbing up 
all which have done their work. Ts this way 
Annual renewing goes on, especially as regards 
the borders, but where the fruit bushes are 
stouped together, it is well sometimes to make 
an entire change. Assuming that the profitable 
lile of a Gooseberry or Currant-bush is fifteen 
years, three years of that period are passed in the 
dursery, and the other twelve in a plantation. 
In three years а cutting will develop into a 
fruiting bush, and їп fifteen years the vigour 
Wil be gone from it, and it should be re- 
moved and give place to others coming into 
bearing. on fresh land. In gardens where 
they di is ignored, the bushes are often left till 

y die, and others are planted in their places, 
but except, on the fruit borders which are given 
up to them, and where a change camhot well be 
carried out, changes are profitable with every- 
thing, Pears on the wall may be pruned now. 
la dealing with old trees which have been 


neglected, some of 
а ome of the old spurs should be 





Vegetable garden.—At the time of 
writing there has been no frost to injure full- 
grown Lettuces or Endives, but we cannot 
expect this to last, and the wise man will have 
dry covering materials ready. Such things as 
Lettuces and Endives may be placed under 
glass if there is room, but a few dry Oak-leaves 
to fill in between the plants, with a covering of 
branches, will make all snug and safe, and the 
Lettuces and Endives will come out crisp and 
sweet. A few roots of Chicory may be potted 
and placed in the Mushroom-house. Turnips 
suffer in severe weather, and the best way of 
keeping them fresh is to open a trench, place 
the roots in them and cover with earth. 
Tomatoes are yet plentiful, and the plants will 

0 on bearing till Christmas or later. Nothing 
in this way requires so much water now, unless 
they are grown in strong heat. The white-fly 
sometimes gives trouble to late Tomatoes where 
the plants have been in bearing some time. 
Vaporising two nights in succession will clear 
this out. Seed Potatoes should be placed in 
single layers in trays or boxes in alight frost- 
proof place. If there are the means of forcing 
French Beans a good early kind should be 
selected. We have forced Ne Plus Ultra, five 
Beans in each Û-inch pot, in a warm house. 

E. Honpav. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


— t 


Noremher 21st-—We like to get as much 
planting as possible done this month, as there 
is no better-time for planting, especially Roses 
and fruit-trees, aud we. always put in a few 
young trees every autumn. ‘The “usual course 
is to buy a few maiden trees and train them to 
lit the position they are intended to occupy. 
No person has too many Roses, and it is neces- 
sary to buy a few of the new kinds annually for 
propagation, ; 

Now mber 2240. —We always keep a few 
duplicates of border Carnations in pots in the 
frame, especially yellow and white flowered, as 
if there are any deaths during winter they 
generally occur among the yellows and. whites, 
and if the surplus stock is not required to fill 
up the beds they are placed in pans or 7-inch 
pots, and are brought on in coal-house to flower 
early, - Se я 


November 2ird.—The pruning of Apples 
and Pears is being pushed forward during the 
fine weather. Other work is found for wet 
days. Тһе best shape for Gooseberry and Red 
and White Currants is in the form of a basin, 
the centre being kept free from branches, but 

lenty of young wood is left on the Goose- 
rries, аз thay Lour best on the young wood, 
but Red and White Currants are spurred in 
rather close, as the fruit on such bushes is finer. 


November 24th. —Whenever we find a strong 
cutting of any good Chrysanthemum now it is 
taken and inserted in light, sandy soil in a 
small pot and placed in a frame in a cool-house. 
This frame is ventilated for an hour or two 
every morning. Orchard-house trees are now 
outside on a bed of coal ashes, with litter 
round the pots. Cool plant houses have no 
fire-heat, except in frosty weather, but a watch- 
ful attitude is observed, and the fires laid 
ready, as we are not safe now, 

November 25th.—We are introducing, where 
possible, a few more flowering shrubs, and 
some attention is being given to the new Lilacs, 
especially white varieties, as no shrub is more 
beautiful in its season than the white Lilac 
smong dark-leaved plants. All pruning is done 
immediately after flowering. Herbaceous 
borders are being top-dressed with old hotbed 
manure,. which will be forked in when the 
bulbs work through. 

November 26th. —We are using lime freely in 
the kitchen garden. I believe in lime, especially 
in old gardens which have been freely manured. 
Globe Artichokes have been top-dressed with 
litter. Filled а frame with Asparagus roots. 
Seakale has been taken up and laid in near a 
foreing - house to be ready when wanted. 
Cauliflower plants have been pricked off into 
cold-frames, with the lights off for the present. 
The covering of Mushroom.beds is regulated 
by the temperature. 7 ; 








BIRDS. 


Death of Pin-tail Nonpareil ( Lady 
B.).—This handsome little bird had suffered 
from heart disease, due, no doubt, to mal- 
assimilation of the food taken into the system. 
These birds cannot live long on a diet of seeds 
alone. They are mainly insectivorous, but 
will, unfortunately, consume more seed than 
is good for them if an unlimited supply be 
allowed. Canary-seed should not be given at 
all, and the only way to induce them to par- 
take of their proper food is to very much limit 
the seed supply. The proper diet for Pin- 
tails is ants' eggs, small ripe fruit, gentles in 
the pupa state, groats, and Millet. If, in 
addition to the above, a liberal allowance of 
paddy Rice be given, these birds will remain in 
good health for a length of timein confinement. 
Paddy Rice is Rice in the husk.—S. S. С. 


Parrot pulling out its feathers 
(Enquiry and Mrs, Yool). —Y our bird appears to 
be suffering from an irritable condition of the 
skin, whicb would cause it to peck itself and 
draw out its feathers. This irritability of the 
skin arises from various causes, being sometimes 
associated with indigestion through improper 
feeding, the presence of insects in the cage, or 
through the bird having been kept in a dry, 
over-heated temperature. Parrots should not 
have animal food in any form. You may 
supply Canary-seed, Hemp, and a few Oats, 
together with some ripe fruit, as Grapes, 
Bananas, Pears, Nuts (with the exception of 
Almonds апа Walnuts), may be added to the 
bill of fare. For medicine give a little car- 
bonate of soda, putting 5 grains in two table- 
spoonfuls of drinking water. Do not fail to 
supply your bird with a good allowance of 
coarse grit sand to aid the gizzard in the 
digestion of the food. А piece of soft, non- 
splintering wood should be given, on which 
your Parrot would exercise its powerful beak, 
and the occupation afforded thereby would 
tend to divert its attention from the feather- 
plucking habit. If there is any indication of 
the presence of parasites in the cage, paint 16 
freely with paraftin after well scalding. 

An outdoor aviary.—Will you kindly tell me the 
best way to build an outdoor aviary, and also give mea 
list of birds which I would be able to keep in it/— 
К. E. Hanprortit, Leigh-on-Sea, Esser. 

[In a sheltered garden aviary, especially if it 
be provided with an inner compartment for the 
inmates to take refuge in during cold weather, 
several kinds of foreign birds would thrive, 
and, in fact, do better than if stewed upin a 
cage indoors. Such birds as the Budgerigur, 
the Java Sparrow, the Turquoisine, the Zaire 
Finch, and the Cockatiel are quite hardy. As 
to British birds, any or all of the species of our 
native hard-billed or seed-eaters would do well ; 
but soft-billed warblers being less hardy, and, 
in many cases, difficult to keepin continement, 
would not prove so satisfactory. The floor of 
an outdoor aviary should be always well éup- 
plied with a good thickness of coarse grit sand, 
and raked over from time to time to freshen it 
up. Small shrubs, such as Hox or Fir-trees, 
should be provided for the birds to roost and 
build in; if these be planted in large pots or 
tubs they can easily be renewed as required, 
those not in use being put out in the open to 
recover from the spoliation of the birds, and to 
be refreshed by the rains. То add to the 
natural appearance of the interior, and to 
afford the inmates healthy occupation, it is a 
good plan to place a broad strip of turf upon 
the floor towards the front of the aviary ; this 
should be watered occasionally, and renewed 
upon becoming much soiled. With regard 
to feeding, there is some little difficulty where 
seed-eaters and soft-billed birds are kept iri 
the same aviary. We have, however, used i 
paste made in the following manner: Take a 
small, well-baked, stale loaf, or portion of bread, 
and put it into fresh water, leaving it there till 
well soaked through, then squeeze it as dry as 
possible with the hand, and pour boiled milk 
over it, adding about two-thirds of well-sifted 
Barley-meal, working the whole into a crumb- 
ling paste. This paste is consumed with equal 
avidity by those birds which live npon seeds, 
on a mixed diet, or on insects on!v. To this 
paste is occasionally added a little Rape, Hemp, 
Poppy, and other seeds, for the benefit of the 
hard-billed birds, and a few meal-worms, ants’- 
eggs, and dried Elderberries for the soft-billed 
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warblers. 


A liberal allowance o 


the floor of the aviary. ] 
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Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
nami 


great уаш in its determination. We have received from 


correspondents single specimens of fruits for 


naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 


wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary that three 


specimens kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
ths above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Violets diseased (Heathercliffe).—Your Violets 
have been attacked by the fungus (Cercospora violie). 
You had better pick off the infested leaves and burn 
them, and then spray the plants with diluted Bordeaux- 
mixture, those under glass ventilating freely. This 
trouble is quite distinct from that which has attacked 
the Celery, and which is known as the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly. 

Keeping Coleuses in winter ( A.).— You cannot 
keep Coleuses safely through the winter in a temperature 
much below 60 degs., and if kept up to 70 degs. so much 
the better. It is somewhat singular that Coleuses grow 
freely and continue luxuriant in the open air in the 
south of England, even when the temperature is frequently 
below 50 degs., from June to end of September ; but in 
winter they soon die off if the temperature is not kept 
up to 60 degs. 

Pruning Clematis Jackmani (б. Kemp).—As 
this flowers on the young or summer shoots, you should 
во prune it as to favour the development of young growths, 
which is done by cutting the summer growths back each 
season—say this month—as soon as the frosts have 
disfigured the plants, to within about 6 inches of the 
Boil. The surface should then be mulched with rotten 
horse or cow-manure so as to strengthen the plant, and 
also increase the size of the flowers. 


Gardenias losing their leaves (W. F.).—The 
cause of your Gardenias losing their leaves is not through 
à high temperature, as that is necessary. There are other 
causes, probably too much moisture at the roots, as at this 
time water should be sparingly given, growth not being 
vigorous, and the air very damp. Too much food or 
manure would make the leaves fall, and possibly your 

lants may be infested by insects, which soon destroy 
Кешу foliage. Without seeing the leaves it is difficult 
to suggest a remedy. 

Bugbane (Cimiciluga) (Cemetery). —All the Cimici- 
fugas are of easy culture in any good garden soil, and 
make striking objects for the shrubbery border, but are 
best as groups in the wild garden. Being strong and 
vigorous they are well fitted for naturalising on the out- 
skirts of woods, by woodland walks, and such places. 
The best of all is C. racemosa, 3 feet to 6 feet high, with 
feathery racemes of white blossoms, which, being slender, 
droop gracefully. Some of them have an odour which 
does not recommend them for the garden. 


Croton syn. Codiæum (Croton) — Crotons 
require, for their successful culture and the acquirement of 
the brightest tints in the leaves, plenty of heat—not less 
than a minimum of 65 degs.—and light, being shaded only 
from direct sunshine during the hottest part of the day. A 
mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with 
some sand; is the best compost for Crotons. If you wish 
to repot you had better do this in the spring. If attended 
to as regards heat and atmospheric moisture, and at the 
same time kept, clean, you тау be able to grow these 
you have just bought into large specimens. 


Twelve good Phloxes (Cenetery).—Two excellent 
white kinds are Sylphide and Mrs. Jenkins, both of which 
are worthy of being included in а single dozen. Other 
fine sorts are Etna, orange-red; Eclaireur, carmine and 
salmon ; C«eur de Lion, rosy-purple, red eye; Coquelicot, 
vermilion, requires the best cultivation to succeed with it ; 
William Robinson, rosy-salmon ; Roi des Roses, salmon- 
red ; Javanaise, lilac, edged violet ; Bacchante, deep rosy- 
carmine ; Esperance, m e mauve, white centre ; Eugene 
Danzanvilliers, rosy-lilac, distinct white centre ; and Iris, 
bluish-violet. 


Schizostylis coccinea (N. B ).— This is a hand- 
‘some bulbous plant, with the habit of the Gladiolus, and 
is from 2 feet to 3 feet high. The flowers, which are 
produced late in autumm, are of a bright crimson, and 
resemble in form those of Tritonia aurea. They are 
borne in a one-sided spike, opening from below upwards. 
The plant is very useful, and should be grown in quantity 
wherever cut-flowers are in request during the winter 
months. It is perfectly hardy, and will flower out-of-doors 
in a mild autumn; but to obtain the plant in its full 
beauty it should have some protection from inclement, 
weather. If, when planted close to a wall or fence, 


This paste requires to be made fresh 
daily. Glazed flower-pot saucers make very 
good food dishes, and are easily cleaned ; these 
also do well for the supply of water for bathing. 

F green food should be 
given, more especially if no turf is provided on 


'orrespon- 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the Toep of their communioation, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Sruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
$n different stages of colour and size of the same kind 






































suits it best. 
it in pots in the greenhouse. 


bed a mu 


placing it in the pit or bed. 
rapidly, and quickly gets cold ayain. 


the manure. The heat is then retained much longer. 


may be successfully performed at any time. 


only require a few, side shoots are the best, 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Trees for shelter (D. B.).—In order to obtain good 
shelter a boldclump of trees should be planted, but if space 


is limited, and the trees are set in single line at consider- 


able distances, shelter from wind or sun will not be 
quickly secured. For winter comfort evergreen things 


must planted, and of these Evergreen Oak is very 
valuable ; a little slow, perhaps, аб first, but worth wait- 
ing for. The Austrian and Corsican Pines are most effec- 
tive wind breaks with their dense, heavy heads of leafage. 
You might do worse than plant a bold break of Holly 


along one part of the field, as nothing gives such perfect 
If stock never use 


shelter and takes up such small space. 
the field the common Yew might be included. These will 
be sufficient evergreens, Do not plant any exotic tree of 
doubtful value. Shelter from sun in summer will be best 
obtained from a wide-spreading, summer-leating tree, 
and nothing is better than the Wych Elm, Horse Chest- 
nut, or Beech—all trees of rapid growth, 


FRUIT. 


Pinching Plum-trees (L. B., Catford). —We fear 
you were too hasty in pinching the shoots on your 
Plum-trees so early in the year. To have proper flat- 
trained trees when so recently planted, all the strongest 
shoots should be allowed to make full growth во as to 
quickly help form a tree. These might be shortened back 
one-third, but any very weak side-shoots on them might 
be cut back to one bud. That should be done at the end 
of the season. The following year all these side-shoots 
on these main branches should be stopped at five leaves, 
but tben not till early in August, and if a point bud 
pushes growth, pinch that when two leaves are formed. 
In the winter all these pinched or cut shoots should be 
pruned back to two buds only. You must do that with 
your present shoots, now 6 inches to 5 inches long. But 
if the pinching has not resulted in partially converting 
the leaf-buds from wood-buds into fruit-buds, the pinch- 
ing has been useless. 


Non-fruiting Currants (F. L. C.).—It is rare 
that Red Currants need root-pruning ; their chief need 
lies in proper pruning. If you would, about the middle 
of July, eut back all summer shoots to one-third their 
length, that would cause back buds to become to some 
extent fruit buds. If the point buds did break afresh 
pinch out the shoots they make; they will not break 
again. In the winter cut back to two buds on each of 
these shoots or spurs. In that way Currant-bushes are 
largely induced to become fruit bearing. It is not gener- 
ally understood that Red Currants bear fruit only on 
spurs that are pruned as we have advised on old wood, 
and not on young wood. The market growers do not 
summer prane from lack of time, but in the winter they 
cut all the summer shoots back as close as possible, leav- 
ing ше stems mere stumps. So treated they fruit most 
freely. 


Mildew on Vines (L. M.).—The Vines that have 
been attacked by mildew will require more than ordinary 
care in cleansing them in winter. They should be pruned 
as early as possible. If expense be no object, put all 
wood work inside the house, if only one coat. Failing this, 
a strong wash of soft-soap, sulphur, and warm water should 
be given; also lime washing all walls or stonework. 
Remove the surface soil and replace it with fresh material, 
being careful to save all fibrous roots. Do not allow too 
many Vine-rods, во as to let those sin et, plenty of 
light. The rods must be thoroughly cleansed before clean- 
ing the house, removing all loose bark and washing the rods 
with soft-coap and warm water. Paint when dry with а 
mixture of sulphur and Tobacco-water, using a little clay 
to colour and thicken the paint. Wellcover all portions of 
the stem, using flowers of sulphur freely both in the paint 
and also in the lime for the walla. After cleansing, give 
air freely till the Vines start into growth. 


Apricots (R. S.).—These will not succeed in some 
districts, and are as easily grown as Plumsin others, One 
more attempt to grow them might yet be made, this time 
mixing old mortar rubbish or chalk rather freely with 
fresh loam, ae it may have been an absence of lime that 
was the cause of failure. The trees require a south or 
south-east wall to grow against, and should be planted 
rather high, the site being also well drained. Starting 
with maiden trees instead of any that have been cut, back 
two or three times before leaving the nursery is an experi- 
ment worth trying. If only dwarf trees are grown, plant 
these about 15 feet apart, but if the walls are high and 
bare, allow the low-stemmed trees rather more room and 

lant **riders" or others with long clear stems midway 

tween. Where the old trees are apt to die piecemeal, 
cut out the dead branches, bring the rest up closer 
together, and plant young trees between. In this way it 
will then be possible to keep the walls fairly well clothed 
with trees. Early Moorpark, Large Early, Hemskirk, 
Royal, and Moorpark are all geod, the last being the least 
reliable, 


some temporary protection from severe frosts can be 
given, a good row will yield a large quantity of spikes 
for cutting. A well-drained soil of sandy peat and loam 
Where, however, it fails in the open, grow 
























Making a hot-bed (F. L. M.).—In making a hot- 
ch steadier heat is obtained by placinz the 
manure in heaps, turning it over several times before 
If placed direct it heats very 
Thoroughly mix all 
the materials together, and turn when heated through. 
not allowing the manure to get very hot. Make the bed 
as firm as possible to retain the warmth, and as soon as 
the steam has evaporated, or after two or three turnings. 
Much depends upon the quality of the manure ; and if 
“strawy,” freshly-gathered leaves should be mixed with 


Ficus elastica (A Beyinner).—You must wait until 
the spring before you attempt propagating Ficus elastica, 
unless you have а strong bottom-heat, when the operation 
Young side 
shoots, taken off with a heel of the old wood and potted 
in sandy soil, and plunged in brisk bottom-heat, will soon 
strike root and quickly make good plants, or the stems of 
the old wood may be cut up into single eyes with a leaf 
attached, and buried in Cocoa-nut-fibre In boxes, after the 
manner that Vine-eyesare propagated. For amateurs who 











SHORT REPLIES. 


Mrs. Percy Instone.—See reply to “H. W. A.” in our 
issue of November 5, p. 463, re “ Vineries in winter. "— 
Enquirer.—The Rose about which you inquire is in all 
probability Cloth of Gold.— Davallia.—Kindly send a 
few of the Violets to which you refer, and then we can 
better decide, —— W. Hurman.—We never heard of any 
very large bunches of Grapes having been grown at Phenix 
Park, Dublin. The Mat bunch ever grown in Ireland 
weighed 23 lb. 5 oz. This was grown by the late Mr. 
Roberts, Charleville Forest, and was of the variety Gros 
Guillaume, — А. Н. Ridon.—See the article on "Tub 
gardening ” in our issue of October 29, p. 47. ——4. Senior, 
—No, you must have a pipe to the outside to take off the 
foul air from the oil-stove. 1f not, the plants will suffer, 
and you will lose many of them.——Annie E. Smith. 
See reply to “‘ Learner," re “Cannas after flowering," in 
our issue of November 5, p. 465.——Nemo,--Apply to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Alf. Painphilun,— 
No, you cannot expect to have any success with Tuberoses 
and Roman Hyacinths the second year. You must buy 
in fresh bulbs annually.——Lady Winifred Сотту, lio 
not cut the Lavender hedge down till late in March cr 
during the first week in April next year.—¥F. И. (.- 
Kindly read our rules as to giving name and address when 
sending queries.—— W. A.—No, moles do not eat Celery. 
Very probably the heart of the Celery has rotted through 
soil entering it in the course of earthing up.—M. C.— 
There is no single book that deale with the whole of the 
subjects you inquire about. “Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,” ‘‘ The English Flower Garden,” and ‘ The Vege 
table Garden" deal with each department.— —J. Û, (.— 
"The A Н C Guide to Bee-keeping,” 6d. Any bookseller 
could get it for you.——H. L.—We have never heard oi 
the Potato to which you refer. —— A nxious. —Try and g 
into some good garden in your district where fruit, veze 
tables, and flowers are well done. . After three year c 
perience you ought to have no difficulty in so doing - — 
A. Н. Rydon.—The only thing you can do is to leave the 
stare in the front аз now, formitig from the path on the 
front a stage in tiers up to the top of the back wall. This 
would allow the plants to be brought up to the ight sod 

revent their becoming drawn. —— Rufus. — You lud 
Petter consult a good Rose catalogue, in which you will 
find all the information you want.——Clematis.—Tht 
Clematis you inquire about is C. indivisa, which can bè 
purchased in pots now, and if grown on will flower freely ia 
the early spring.——H. C.—The Apples, we believe, ar 
simply put into the jars in the same way as the American 
Apples are put into the barrels. —— E. Huddersjield.—No, 
we do not think you would be able to get homegros: 
bulbs of Lilium auratum, as its growth is too uncertain. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





EAT Any communications respecting plants or fru _ 


sent to name should always accompa 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, , B.C, 
A number should also be firmly affized to cack nies 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than fee 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be em ë 
one time. 

Names of plants.—F. G. E.—Yellow flower, pies 
send better specimen, and give us some idea as to il: 
height; blue flower, Campanula sp., may be C. rapuncs 
loides, but the specimen is so poor; puce flower, Nep: 
Mussini. It is always best to number specimens — 
Camps. — Justicia carnea. —— 4. Clarke. — Escallous 
macrantha.—J. P.— 1, Rose Campion (Agrostemm 
coronaria); 2, Geum chilense var. miniatum.— Colm 
Fetherstonhaugh.—The Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum la» 
tana).—Ballingany.—Specimen far too poor to attempt 
to name.——G. Pemberton.—Please send more complete 
specimens, with, if possible, cones. —— Е. H. Waters.— 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi (the Bearberry). Quite hardy, 
and prefers a peaty soil, such as Rhododendrons thrive in 
— Г. T. R.—Forms of Veronica speciosa. Please send 
fully developed heads of bloom, and айх the numbers 
firmly. The numbers had all got mixed пр. №". 
Radcliffe.—Garden Burnet (Poterium sanguisorb3.— 
E. Patchett. — We cannot uudertake to name foist 
flowcra.——J. K.—1, Aster diffusus pendulus; 2, Alpi: 
Wallflower (Erysimum ochroleucum).—— Mrs, Gilp- 
One of the varieties of the annual Larkspur.— fowl 


Greening.—Impossible to name from such a dried-up #13) | 


as you send us, — F. Seton.—The Spindle-tree (Buon): 
mus епгоржив), 


Names of fruits.—U.— Apple Peasgood's Non 
——М. J. C.—Pear Durondeau.— Mrs, Allison Ы 
Durondeau.—— T. E.—Badly coloured Dutch Migne 
——Blue Lias.—Apples ; 1, Hawthornden ; 2, Northern 
Greening, Pear: 3, rotten. —— K. №. Ollicar!—\, 
Kentish Fillbasket ; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, Specimen ® 
suflicient; 4, Welford Park Nonsuch.—W. F. GPa: 
No. 1, With bright red cheek and short broken stalk, 
Durondeau ; No. 1, Lighter coloured, with eye on a level 
with surface of fruit, Triomphe de Jodoigne. — Ho" 
Bee.— Apple Lord Grosvenor or Jolly Beggar.— Ali” X. 
Duinas.—Pear Belle Julie. Apple, one of the many form 
of King of the Pippins or Seek no Further.——J. Kus: т. 
—1, Not ised; 2, You send two Apples quite die 
tinct, one of which is Lane's Prince Albert, small; 5, 
Here, again, уой send two quite different specimens, the 
green one being Norfolk Stone Pippin, and the офа 
probably a poor specimen of Rymer or Mère de Menace: 
4, Pear Glou Morceau.——Chapman.—Apple Withiogt" 
Fillbasket.——7'. B. W. Sheppard.—1, Меге de Menit 
2, Specimen insufficient ; 3, Alfriston ; 4, Not recognised 





Catalogues received.—John Jefferies and $0 
Cirencester. — Illustrated Catalogue of Roses, Prol 
Forest and Ornamental Trees. —— John Jefferies and S0, 
Cirencester.—Cotswold Roses.——Clibrans, Altrinchio- 
— Choice Roses; Choice Chrysanthemums ; List of Fre’ 
Trees ; Foresters’ and Planters’ Guide,— John Peed and 
Son, Roupell Park Nurseries, West Norwood. Li © 
Chrysanthemums. 





Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund,— We ч 
asked to state that the seventeenth annual диши ^ 
this fund has been arranged to take place at the H » 
Cecil, Strand, W.C., on Thursday, May 11th, 195, es 
which occasion the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Mansficid be 
kindly consented to preside. 


my the parce, 
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(REPLY To ** Mns, Percy INsTONE.") 

Missy houses have to do duty as a vinery, 
greenhouse, ог, it may be, a conservatory, 
ші it speaks well for their manage- 
ment when, as one often finds, both plants 
and Vines thrive together. At the present 
time most amateurs’ (trapes will have been 
cleared off, or have reached a period when 
they can be conveniently removed and stored 
in bottles of water, so that the structure can be 
devoted entirely to plants. Assuming then 
+ the Vines are cleared of Grapes, the first step 
‘that may be taken is to prune all laterals back 
towithin about two or three leaves from the 
tase of each. In the case of unhealthy Vines, 
or those which may have from some accident 
lost a portion of their foliage, retain some 
so that the sap is not suddenly arrested. In 
such instances no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down in pruning, for if the basal leaves are 
damaged, reserve a leaf or two higher up the 
lateral. By pruning the summer growths back 
to this limit there is а concentration of sap to 
he absorbed by the basal buds, and the better 
these are developed before leaf-fall the better 
are the prospects for good bunches another 
year, Clearly then there is а common gain in 
the partial pruning of the Vines in autumn, 
hot only as affecting the Vines themselves, but 
for the sake of space in the house, which can be 
turned to so much better account from the fact 
of the greater degree of air and light which is 
admitted. Sometimes when Vines and plants 
-are grown together, some noxious insect, as 
scale, mealy-bug, or thrips, may be introduced. 
Now is the time for dealing with them, and 
nothing is more simple or more effective than 
hot-water for any or either pest. If hot-water 
сап be forcibly syringed into infested Vine 
rods and leaves—and it should be used at a 
temperature higher than the ungloved hand 
сап bear—many will succumb, and if some 
insecticide is at the same time incorporated, 
the work would be still more effective. After 
the syringing with hot water is well and 
vigorously practised, then stray insects should 
sought for. Nothing better than methy- 
lated spirit can possibly be employed for mealy- 
bug, a moderate-sized feather or camel-hair 
brush being most useful for the purpose. 
Sponging individual leaves found infested 
quickly destroys stray thrips, or instead, the 
Structure may be fumigated with any one of 
the several fumigants advertised. If plants 
occupy the same house these in turn must be 
cleaned, апа to do this they should first be 
removed outdoors, so that escaping in- 
sects, thus disturbed, gain no shelter in the 
house. Syringing with simple insecticides may 
do all that is necessary, but it must be 
thoroughly done, Petroleum, used by so many 
gardeners as an insecticide, is not safe in the 
hands of the unskilled, especially when applied 
to stray insects on Vines. It has- brought 
about fatal results in many cases. Methy- 
lated spirit 18 so much safer that we advise its 


ness and brightness contribute much to the 
possible pleasure derivable from the culture of 
plants in winter, and all need every ray of light 
possible to carry them through the dull days of 
come. The final pruning of Grape-Vines must 
be deferred until all leaves have fallen. Ж 

7.8. 


THE PEAR CROP. 

Tuk most important thing for Pear growers 
for market to learn is what kinds to grow 
and what kinds to avoid. I have grown Pears 
in several different counties, and find that 
varieties that do especially well in one will not 
do at all in another, and it is only a waste of 
time and money to keep on growing sorts that 
either fail to crop, or when they do fruit, fail 
to come to perfection. I have entirely discarded 
а good many sorts that I used to find the very 
best in Kent, and I can grow Pears here to 

rfection on open bush trees that I used to 
nave to give wall culture to in Kent. Another 
most important thing to consider is the date at 
which sorts ripen, and the length of time they 
remain in edible condition after they are ripe, 
for many of the early kinds of Pears areof such 
short duration that one tree is ample for a 
private garden, and market growers have to 
exercise great care in choosing just the right 
time to send them to market, for fruiterers 
want them just fit for sale, as they have very 
little space for storing. Varieties like Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, to fetch the highest price, should 
be just changing colour, but not fully ripe. 
Hitherto home growers have not paid sufficient 
attention to these minor details of marketing. 
They grow the best-flavoured Pears in the 
world, but do not get nearly so high a price as 
the foreigner for lack of careful sorting and 
tasteful packing. ` J. G. 

Gosport. 


EARLY DESSERT APPLES. 

WirH so many other fruits available during 
the month of August, Apples are not usually 
then in great request, but in the succeeding 
month, ien there is not quite so much variety 
to select from, they are much more appre- 
ciated. In the case of small gardens where the 
fruit supply is naturally of a limited and less 
varied character, early Apples are valued, and 
the same with regard to those who grow and 
cater for the masses, for in this latter instance 
a good crop of early Apples is not only remu- 
nerative to the producer, but they ar 
welcomed by the consumer, particularly in th 
great centres of industry throughout the 
country, where they are eagerly bought up. 

Under these two last-named conditions, 
early varieties of Apples are essentially neces- 
sary, and it is gratifying to note that they 
have been, and are, plentiful this season, the 
crop being heavier than for several years past. 
Red Margaret and the Juneatings, both red 
and: white, have , been the three sorts most in 
evidence, although, where it has been planted 


selling at a much cheaper rate. To succeed . 
these there are now the Summer Golden Pippin 
or Yellow Ingestrie, a delicious little Apple, 
Worcester Pearmain, Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Kerry Pippin, and, where it succeeds, 
Maltster. Of these five, Worcester Pearmain 
is the most handsome in appearance and the 
least good as regards flavour, but it makes 
such a telling dish that it is always in request 
so long as the flavour remains passable. 
Devonshire Quarrenden is an excellent flavoured 
Apple when fully ripe, while the crisp eating, 
aromatic flavour of Kerry Pippin is preferred 
to all others by many, but it must not be 
stored any length of time, otherwise it soon 
deteriorates. Maltster is a nice flavoured, 
soít-fleshed, juicy fruit, which can be partaken 
of and enjoyed by those who cannot digest the 
harder-fleshed kinds. The crops of the fore- 
going five sorts are excellent, both in regard 
to yield, size, and colour, which, owing to the 
brilliant sunshine experienced during the first 
fortnight in August, 18 very intense in the case 
of Worcester Pearmain, and the prefix golden 
is not à mere designation only, in the case of 
Golden Pippin. АП five sorts are also first- 
rate for market, particularly Worcester Pear- 
main, of which fine samples realise high prices 
if pains are only taken to grade and pack the 
fruits in a proper manner, A. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A seedling Apple.—1 send you samples of Apples 
from the very free-bearing tree, my account of which 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on December 24 last. 
You then expressed a wish to see the fruit again earlier in 
the season this year, as you did not recognise the variety. 
One of your readers, seeing the paragraph, wrote asking 
me to send him a specimen, as he thought he knew it. 
ThisI did, but he has not communicated the result. So 
far no one—nurserymen or gardeners—knows it. One 
suggested that it was a French Apple brought into the 
m of Par. I think more probably a seedling from 
mported fruit, as the tree has a seedling growth.—A, J", 
Browse, Tywardreath, Cornwall, 

[Your Apple is evidently a local variety. We should 
advise you to send up some fruits to the Fruit Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent-square, 
London, 8.W. The next meeting is on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 29. 

Pear Forelle.—This is a very handsome 
bright-coloured Pear, and some very fine 
examples of it were exhibited at the fruit show 
recently held in the new Horticultural Hall. 
The individual fruits are of medium size, 
pyriform in shape, skin yellow, bright red on 
the sunny side, and dotted with crimson, and 
the whole surface is regularly marked with 
small grey specks. It has a white flesh, which 
in some seasons is only half melting, in others 
quiteso. Its season varies.—A. W. 

Pear Beurre Diel ( F. (/. №. ).—Though 
a large and handsome-looking fruit, this Pear is 
not good in all seasons alike. In some seasons 
the flesh is coarse and gritty, and only fit for 
stewing (which was the case last year), and in 
others it is buttery, melting, and deliciously 
flavoured. . The fruits come under the latter 
eategory this year—a fact which may be 
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attributed to the hot weather experienced 
during the summer months. It is a matter for 
regret that it is not a more trustworthy variety, 
as, in addition to its fruits being large and 
handsome in appearance, the tree has a hardy 
and vigorous constitution, and invariably bears 
well. It succeeds well as an espalier with me, 
also in standard form, but it is only in warm 
positions that it may be grown without the 
shelter of a wall.—A. W. 

Pears and Apples for espaliers.—Will you 
kindly give me the names of twenty varieties of Pears and 
Apples best for garden, to be grown on upright espaliers 


around footpatha? Top soil good about 1J feet, bottom 
very clayey, open to east winds.—W. GAMBELL. 


[We think the following eight varieties of 
Pears will suit your soil and position, and will 
sneceed as espaliers, We have named but 
eight, varieties (you do not mention any par- 
ticular number), as it is usual to allow for 
Apples to preponderate over Pears when 

lanting new trees, because, however much the 

ears may be appreciated, Apples are the more 
valuable : Williams’ Bon Chretien, August and 
September; Beurré d'Amanlis, September and 
October ; Pitmaston Duchess, October ; Louise 
Bonne, end of October; Marie Louise, 
November; Doyenné du Comice, November 
and December; Winter Nelis, December; 
Josephine de Malines, December and January. 
Six dessert Apples: Beauty of Bath, July and 
August; James Grieve, September and October; 
King of the Pippins, October to December ; 
Allington Pippin, December and January ; 
Claygate Pearmain, January and February ; 
Allen’s Everlasting, March and April. Nir 
Cooking Apples: Lord Suffield, August and 
September;  Ecklinville Seedling, October; 
Lord Derby, November ; Bismarck, December ; 
Lane's Prince Albert, January to March; 
Wellington, January to April. Allthe Apples 
should be on the Paradise-stock. Open out holes 
not less than 4 feet in diameter where the trees 
are to be planted, and quite 2 feet in depth. If 
circumstances permit, remove clayey subsoil 
and replace with soil equal in quality to the top 
spit. If this cannot be done, тежа, up subsoil 
with a fork, and mix some lime-rubble with it 
to render it more porous. Wood-ashes and 
burnt soil would also be two other excellent 
ingredients to incorporate with the clayey 
subsoil. Put the good top soil on one side 
when opening. out the holes, and use this for 
placing under and over the roots of the trees. ] 


November Pears.—In a list of ** newer" 
Pears recently published in a contemporary, it 
is rather amusing to note the inclusion of 
Hacon’s Incomparable. I remember it in 
Sussex close on 50 years ago. The ‘Fruit 
Manual” says it was raised in 1815—surely an 
‘t ancient juvenile," if such a paradox is permis- 
sible. It is a good early November Pear, 
decidedly at its best in a deep, rather holding 
soil. ot reckoning such excellent sorts as 
Doyenné du Comice and Beurré Superfin, one 
of our very best November Pears is Beurré 
Alexander Lucas, а large, handsome fruit of 
excellent quality, a heavy and constant bearer 
on the Quince or cordon, bush or pyramid, and 
not over particular in the matter of soil. 
Another very fine November Pear very seldom 
seen or to be found in even the best catalogues 
is Duc de Nemours. I wonder some of our 
fruit specialists have not before this included it 
in theirlists. I have seen it in the old garden 
at Pain's Hill, Surrey, from whence Mr. Hicks 
has often shown it very finely. It is an excep- 
tionally handsome fruit, large, very even in 
shape, putting on a rich golden-yellow colour 
аз it ripens, almost as deep as a Gunton Orange 
Melon, the skin being covered with a profusion 
of russety spots. It is decidedly above average 
in quality. Уап Mons. le Clerc varies with 
the season. In some years the flesh is melting 
and very juicy, in others gritty and of a pro- 
nounced ** mealy " texture. Zephirin Gregoire 
is a late November Pear to which some might 
object on account of its size. It is, however, а 
fine flavoured fruit, а good keeper, and a heavy 
and constant bearer.—E. L. B., Claremont. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in р оп риге 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrübe. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalla. 

v the nine parts for 1908, 
апа bound in white vellum buckram, is now ready, 
price 218. ; post түү 228. 

Covers for pe the nine parte for 1908 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; paid, 4a. éd, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM. 


Tus hardy flowering shrub, which was intro- 
duced from Japan more than a hundred years 
ago, is not very generally met with in gardens. 
Correspondents have stated that, though 
numerous specimens are grown in Scotland, the 
shrub invariably refuses to flower there, and that 
in Ireland also itis the reverse of free-blooming. 
This may very possibly, be owing to the fact 
that the examples are not of sufficient age to 
flower well or at all. I have never met with 
small specimens in flower, and in a friend’s 
garden one bush, that is fully 6 feet in height 
and as much through, blossomed this year for 
the first time. About ten years ago Canon 
Ellacombe wrote: ‘‘1 should say that those 
who complain of Clerodendron trichotomum 
not flowering lack patience." In the neigh- 
bourhood of London it certainly blooms well, 
and along the south coast it is very free- 
flowering. It is а handsome shrub, with leaves 
6 inches to 9 inches in length, oval in shape, and 
dark green in colour. Its doveri are borne pro- 
fusely on loose, upright, terminal panicles, the 
petals being creamy-white, and the inflated 








Hollies, and in the majority of places one 
comes across fine hedges and nice isolated 
specimens. The latter, however, are, аза 
rule, different forms, either green or varie 
gated, of Aquifolium, distinct varieties being 
seldom seen. The variety named above tha: 
has been in cultivation about sixty years is 
well worth growing, alike for its distinct 
foliage and the mass of berries with which it is 
usually furnished throughout winter and 
spring and right on into the summer. The 
berries are not so bright as those of the 
common Holly, but of a dull brick-red shade. 
The tree seldom gets much higher than 15 feet, 
and is а loose, straggling grower, a little 
judicious pruning being essential every other 
year to keep it within bounds, —E. L. 


Rhododendron Yunnanense. From 
Central and Western China we have of late 
years received many valuable flowering shrubs, 
and among them different members of the genus 
Rhododendron аге strongly represented. 
Perhaps the best known at present is Rhodo. 
dendron racemosum, but R. Y unnanense has of 
late years gained many admirers. For the 
in uction of R. Yunnanense we are indebted 
to l'Abbé Delavay, who discovered a great 


Flowering shoot of Clerodendron trichotomum. 


calyces purplish-red. The blossoms are deli- 
ciously scented, but the leaves when bruised 
give off an unpleasant odour, though not such 
an unbearable one as those of С. fæetidum 
or Bungei. Blooming towards the end of 
August or September this Clerodendron is very 
valuable, as few hardy shrubs, except Pavia 
macrostachya, are at their best at that time. 
Fine specimens crowded with flowers present 
a beautiful appearance and perfume the 
surrounding air. The largest that I know of, 
which is about 20 feet in height, is growing at 
Greenway, on the River Dart. The shrub, 
which is deciduous, is said to prefer rich, 
moist soil, and to produce in such a staple far 
longer and more numerously-flowered panicles 
than in dry, sandy soil, but I have seen it 
flowering well in quite light soil. Cleroden- 
dron trichotomum is easily propagated by 
root-cuttings. The roots are taken off during 
the winter, cut into lengths, and placed in 
light soil in pans or boxes, these being put 
into gentle heat. Where large shrubs are 
moved, broken roots which are left in the 
ground often throw up ^g the following 
summer. . W, FITZHERBERT, 





Пех latifolia.—The two last’ decades 
have witnessed ап - ever-growing’ interest- in 





number of plants in that little known region. 
The species under notice first flowered at her 
in 1897. It forms a freely-branched yet some- 
what loose-growing bush that flowers freely 
when not more than a yard high, though i: 
will probably in time attain double that heigh: 
or even more. The slender shoots are clothed 
with broadly -lanceolate leaves, еасһ írom 
2 inches to 3 inches in length and somewhit 
thin in texture. Out of bloom it is not unlike 
a loose form of the Himalayan R. cinnabarinum 
or К. triflorum (which has been figured in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED), but the flowers are 
altogether different, those of R. Yunnanense, 
which are borne five or six together, being 
individually about 2 inches in diameter, of 3 
very pale lilac, almost white, with conspicuous 
bright crimson blotches on the two upper 
segments. The contrast between this colouring 
and the rest of the flower is very marked. Аз 
а rule, this Rhododendron flowers towards 
the latter half of May, so that it mostly escapes 
the spring frosts. It is perfectly hardy. 
A from its own beauty this distinct species 
islikely to prove of value to the hybridist in 
the production of new varieties. Оп May 19th 
last year К. Yunnanense was given an ауа 
of merit by the floral committee of the Roysl 
Horticultural Society.—X. 
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condition for early transplanting, we occa- | 
sionally tind the soil too dry for the operation. 
In such cases either water the plants well 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSHS. 


ROSE G. NABONNAND. 


Tuts Rose is universally admitted to be the 
best of all garden Roses. Seen in a mass, the 
effect of its huge-petalled flowers is d. 
must admit а decided partiality for these big- 
petalled Roses. They seem more expressive, 
if this term may be used, than the double, 
formal, often lifeless, show blooms. The colour 
of G. Nabonnand is pale flesh, shaded with 
mm the flesh tint decidedly predominating, 
he buds are long and handsome, as might 

expected from such a large-petalled Rose. This 
is usually the case with this type of flower. 
Even the exquisite single Tea Roses that are 
fast coming to the front have the most beautiful 
long buds. Plenty of space should be accorded 
the plants of G. Nabonnand ; usually about 
2 feet apart is right. It is a fine strong grower, 
and the plants quickly touch each other even 
at this distance apart. As a standard or half- 
standard it is excellent, the fine heads, when 
covered with numerous buds and blossoms, 
make beautiful objects, either dotted over a 
bed of dwarfs or planted singly by the side of 
walks. Much more could be done to develop 
the beauties of these large-headed Roses upon 
standards if the plan of making large holes and 
filling these with good compost were adopted. 
I have seen, far too frequently, standards 
pining for the food that, perhaps, lay close by 
in abundance. A hole 3 feet deep and 2 feet to 
3 feet wide is none too large, and when mixing 
up the new soil give a liberal helping of bone- 
meal. Nothing can be safer or more enduring, 
and all Roses appreciate it, especially these 
large-petalled kinds. I do not recommend 
this Rose for forcing. Its blossoms are not 
double enough. A few lovely Roses of 
similar habit and style of blossom to G. Nabon- 
nand are Peace, a sport from the Rose under 
notice, and equally as good ; Mme. Berkeley, 
Y vonne Gravier, Mme. C. P. Strassheim, Cap- 
tain Philip Green, Corallina, and Sulphurea. 
Each one of these is deserving of a bed all to 
itself, but mingled together they would make 
а fine group, taking care to plant Corallina in 
the centre, or using it as a dot plant upon 
standards or half standards. Rosa. 





SHOULD ROSES BE PLANTED IN 
SPRING OR AUTUMN? 


ÍT is certainly best to plant Roses in the latter 
art of October or early in November on all 
Kindly soils—i.e., such as light porous soils, or 
those that, although somewhat stiff, still have 
good, drainage. On such soils Roses will 
commence to root at once, and so get partly 
established in their new quarters before the 
rigours of winter are upon them. In soils that 
are naturally wet and heavy, in spite of a fair 
amount of drainage, spring planting is prefer- 
able, say, in February. Should drying winds 
set in during March and April, spring-planted 
Roses are helped very much by a sprinkling 
overhead ouce or twice a day. The wind dries 
the sap of the wood, and as the plants have 
not got their roots sufficiently established to 
be able to draw plenty of extra moisture from 
the ground, the strain upon them is too 
severe ; consequently the wood shrivels, and 
in many cases dies altogether. An occasional 
sprinkling at suitable times would have 
preven this. Most amateurs must have 
noticed how very soon Roses form roots after 
being taken up and relaid in the ground, more 
especially if the soil be of a light and porous 
nature. Generally speaking, these roots get 
torn off or very much mangled during the 
operation of replanting, and this is another 
very good reason for autumn planting. 
MoviNa THE Roses during autumn will also 
check the sap and growth of any sappy or 
pithy shoots that do nob promise to ripen up 
well or quickly enough to be safe during the 
winter. These facts, in conjunction with the 
better drainage of freshly moved soil, are all 
advantages in favour of autumn planting 
Roses that have been planted early will give 
better flowers than those planted in spring 
upon light ground. During some autumns, 
and when the Rose is in particularly good 













before lifting and again upon planting, or else 
wait until rain comes. Te the first plan is 
adopted you are certain to get your plants 
partly established during the time the ground 
still retains a little of its summer heat. Not 
the least advantage of early planting is the 


I | fact of being able to secure better plants and 


of the variety you wish. It is also an excellent 
plan if you. ground be wet and stiff to purchase 
the plants you require, and then set these in 
somewhat thickly, choosing a sheltered situa- 
tion and using nicely prepared soil Ву 
placing your Roses under trees you secure a 
dry soil for their roots, and at the same time 
obtain а great deal of natural protection. 
You can transplant to the permanent quarters 
at the most suitable time, and the roots also 
have the advantage of being kept fresh and free 
from drying winds. A few minutes of the keen 
drying winds tha; are often experienced do a 
vast amount of harm to the roots of newly- 
lifted Roses. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Johanna Sebus.—This is a splendid pillar 
orclimbing Rose. I have but one plant of it, now two 
years old. The first season it sent up three or four strong 
shoots, 6 feet to S feet long. This spring they were 
pruned slightly and bent over a little, and from June till 
now they have been covered with blooms of a beautiful 
pink and very sweetly scented. — Н. Е. MATTHEWS, 
Stevenage. 

Roses in town gardens.—Although it 
is a difficult matter to advise generally as to 
what Roses will do in a town garden without 
first knowing the locality, there are some sorts 
specially worth trying, for they have proved 
themselves paytionar y useful in many town 
gardens with which I am acquainted. If at 
the start they are planted in good compost, 
success may often be achieved where one would 
scarcely expect it. The varieties that have 
come under my observation this past summer 
as giving the best results are: Gloire de Dijon, 
W. A. Richardson, Duke of Edinburgh, Marie 
Baumann, Gloire Lyonnaise, Caroline Testout, 
and Crimson Rambler.—F. W. D. 


Mulching Roses.—Some people imagine 
that in mulching Rose-trees it is necessary to 
do so heavily, but I submit that a greater 
mistake cannot be made. It does not follow 


that an overcoat, simply because it is heavy, ' 





| profitable Roses, 





will keep out the cold; on the contrary, 
experience has proved it is often a light coat, 
provided it is made of the right material, that 
serves one best. So in regard to the winter 
protection of Rose-trees. Light strawy litter 
or Bracken is much warmer than heavy clods 
of manure, which not only prevent the air 
reaching the plants, but keep them cold. 
Especially is it important in regard to newly- 
planted trees that a light, warm covering 
should be given.—TownsMan. 

China Rose Queen Mab.—For a late 
autumn display nothing can surpass this Rose 
‘when grown in а mass. I have in a large 
oblong bed some bushes of it which have been 
for weeks past and still are blooming with the 
greatest profusion, the flowers quite scenting 
the air for some distance round. As a button- 
hole Rose it is most useful, for in addition to 
the colour, which is soft rosy-apricot, the buds 
are perfect in form for this purpose. It is a 
vigorous-growing variety, and young plants 
soon form good-sized bushes and renard. their 
owners with a great wealth of blossom. A 
large bed or border planted with the subject of 





Rose G. Nabonnand. 


,this note and such varieties as Laurette 
| Messimy, Eugene Resal, Duke of York, Ducher, 


Archduke Charles, Fabvier, and Cramoisie 
Superieure, in groups of five to six plants and 
the colours arranged so that they blend and 
harmonise, has a most beautiful effect and is of 
never-ceasing interest from early June, when 
the first flowers unfold until late autumn, when 
frost puts a stop to further blossoming. —K ENT. 

Profitable garden Roses.—Who would 
attempt to deny that amongst the Hybrid Per- 
petuals we have some charming sorts—sorts 
that we could ill spare—such as Ulrich Brunner, 
Mrs. John Laing, Charles Lefebvre, and Frau 
Karl Druschki? Let us be frank and admit 
their beauty, but one must confess that the 
Teas are more delicate and refined. In this 
connection I think of a few that are before me, 
fresh cut to-day, with autumnal tints about 
their foliage—Catherine Mermet, Mme. Falcot, 
Mme. Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, and 
Maman Cochet. When we begin to talk about 
we remember what the 
nurseryman told us last year, that more 
enquiries are made for the Hybrid Teas every 
year. Why is this? The answer is, because 
they afford the most bloom, and remain longer 
in the garden than any other sorts. We think 
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of Caroline Testout, Gloire Lyonnaise, Bessie 
Brown, Liberty, Mildred Grant, Augustine 
Guinnoisseau, Gustave Regis, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Viscountess Folkestone, W. F. 
Bennet, and others—a charming array. Those 
who are planting this autumn, and have not 
grown а, e Hybrid Teas, should do во. — 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


I HAVE before me (November 9th), a bunch of 
Chrysanthemums of various colours, includin 
yellow, white, red, maroon, and pink, all fresh 
and fine in colour. With the exception of the 
old Cottage Pink I do not know their names, 
but I do know that they annually yield a fine 
crop of bloom, and that the cultural details 
connected with them are not worth mentioning. 
I know of a p ace where these Chrysanthemums 
grow, and the soil їз so poor and sandy that 
many things perish in a dry season, and yet 
these Chrysanthemums flourish exceedingly, 
and in their season yield bushels of flowers. 
One variety growing with me is the beau ideal 
of an outdoor Chrysanthemum. The growth is 
strong, erect, and rigid, the flowers are toler- 
ably largo, well-formed, and of a bright claret- 
red. I have never known its name, but it is 
probably one of those varieties that some years 
ago were cultivated under glass, but being cast 
out in favour of the newer kinds, came into the 
open ground, where, owing to its complete 
hardiness, it has been able to live happily. 
Everyone knows that our garden flora is so rich 
now-a-days that there is no trouble in keeping 
а gay garden all through the late autumn 
months. Perennial Asters, perennial Sun- 
flowers, and the many beautiful varieties of 
Japan Anemones are of themselves capable of 
beautifying our garden all through October. It 
is in the early daysof November that the pinch 
is felt—we pass, as it were, suddenly from a 
time of plenty to one of scarcity, and unless 
one grows these hardy Chrysanthemums what 
is there in the outdoor garden during the 
first three weeks in November? 16 is as well 
to put off winter as long as possible, and these 
varieties, that do not need so much culture as 
п Cabbage, give us another month of floral 
beauty in the outdoor garden. 1 wish that 
raisers would give some of their time 
to these hardy varieties. If some trade 
growers would collect them and send them 
to a grower in the South of France, we 
should doubtless in a short time see their 
numbers much increased. Whena boy, and 
that is a long time ago, I used to admire a 
collection of the hardy varieties in a Surrey 
market garden. Most of those varieties seem 
to have disappeared. Anyway, I have not 
seen them for a good many years. They were 
rather tall growers, bore tolerably large 
flowers in a good many shades of purple, pink, 
yellow, and white. The only care they got was 
to be pulled to pieces every other year, and I do 
not think they ever got any manure. At any 
rate, they every year made a brave show and 
furnished an abundance of flowers for cutting. 
Seeing what in past years has been done for 
what are commonly called the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, which, although very use- 
ful, come at à time when many outdoor things 
are blooming, it seems strange that these very 
hardy kinds that come in aíter the first sharp 
frosts have made their mark in the outdoor 
garden, and that bloom cheerfully in a Novem- 
ber fog, should be completely neglected. In 
raising new varieties of these November 
blooming kinds it is absolutely necessary that 
not one particle of their hardiness be 
sacrificed. The fault of the early autumn 
varieties is that in the march of improvement 
perfect hardiness has been left behind. It is 
well known that the greater portion of them 
cannot withstand without injury the extremes 
of cold and wet to which the vicissitudes of 
our English climateexpose them. In a winter 
when melting snow or heavy rains are suc- 
ceeded by severe frosts these early-blooming 
kinds are, in heavy soils or in low-lying situa- 
tions, apt to go under, and, therefore, a 
portion of the stock should always be wintered 
in frames. We have enough of these semi- 
hardy kinds. What we need is more of those 


|in a wide border. 


Daisy, and that need about as much cultural 
care. Crossing them with house varieties in 
order to improve the quality of the blooms 
would be & mistake, as that would undoubtedly 
affect their hardiness. Improvement would 
have to be limited to what could be effected by 
the intercrossing of those kinds that for many 
years have braved with impunity the vicissi- 
tudes of our English winters. 
J, Coni. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE PARKS. 
Mosr of the Chrysanthemum shows in the 
parks offer special attractions to the general 
public, and there is a marked advance of late 
years in the general arrangement of those 
groups. Battersea Park is always very taste- 
fully arranged, and, at the ends and sides of 
the greenhouse where the plants are staged, 
there are always many pretty plants of decora- 
tive Japanese, single-flowered and Pompons. 
At Victoria Park and at Waterlow Park these 
decorative varieties are also freely used with 
good effect. 

Finsbury Park, however, is in а favoured 
position, having, in addition to the ordinary 
show-house, a conservatory, where a very pretty 
display is made at this season of the year. 
Large Palms, Ferns, Ficus elastica, and other 
fine-leaved plants are arranged in two large 

roups, with a winding path down the middle. 

lants of Chrysanthemums in groups are 
arranged in front, and the decorative effect of 
this flower is well shown. Several pretty 
groups of freely-flowered varieties—some of 
them singles, some .Japanese--are staged bear- 
ing flowers in profusion, while the display is 
completed by a judicious admixture of larger 
blooms. The varieties principally used, from the 
decorative point of view, are Ladysmith, & 
charming rose-pink single; Miss Mary Ander- 
son, Jane, Edith Pegram, rose-pink; and 
Dorothy, a lovely, delicate little blush variety. 
Golden Fleece is & neat little yellow single 
that helps to liven up the group. Some other 
kinds—such as Miss Margaret, an Anemone 
with yellow centre and pale blush guard- 
florets; Ryecroft Glory, and L'ile des Plaisirs— 
are also freely used. Freda is a small single, 
rosy-purple, passing to white towards the 
centre. Earlswood Beauty, very pale yellow, 
and G. W. Forbes, deep crimson, are others. 
Some of the larger varieties employed for effect 
in the conservatory at Finsbury Park are 
Junon, а fine Anemone, colour blush-pink ; 
Lady Conyers, F. S. Vallis, the well known 
yellow; Le Grand Dragon, N.C.S. Jubilee, 

Vm. Seward, Mme. ЕЧ. Roger, the green 
variety ; Lady Hanham, Mrs. С. Mileham, a 
fine thing in its colour; Mrs. С. Harman 
Payne and its sport, Mrs. G. W. Paw 

C. Н. Р. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum  Wiliam  Ken- 
nedy.—This is a fine late October variety. It 
attains a height of 3 feet, has a bushy habit of 

wth, and forms an excellent mid-row plant 
The flowers are produced in 
great profusion, and the colour, crimson shaded 
with maroon, is very effective and of great value 
at this late season of the year. The individual 
flowers are similar in size and form to those of 
Sœur Melanie, and the plant is a good 
companion to this variety.—A. W. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Desgrange. 
—It seems strange that during all the years 
that this Chrysanthemum has been in cultiva- 
tion no one should have succeeded in raising 
an improved variety of it. What we want is 
а variety equally dwarf and free blooming, but 
with flowers devoid of the slightest tinge of 
yellow and with a rather better constitution. 
There is а tendency in the foliage of this 
variety to curl, which a very hot, dry season 
and a slight error in cultivation accentuate ; 
in fact, it is quite easy to spoil a lot o :good 
plants in a few days. In pots Mme. Desgrange 
needs really good treatment from the time the 
cuttings are struck. If one wishes to have 
good specimens with rich green foliage down 
to the pots and crowned with abundant blos- 
soms good in form and colour, the plants must 
be grown on without check and must never 
be allowed to go short of water and food. 


varieties that are as hardy as a Michaelmas | Cuttings may be put in at any time, as soon 


as they can be got in fact, orthe plants may be 
pulled to pieces in February, putting each 
rooted piece in a small pot. The final potting 
should be done in May or early in June, so 
that the pots get well filled with roots by the 
time the buds begin to form, at which period 
feeding in some way should commence, — 
By Friern. 


FERNS. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS IN WINTER, 


Turse Ferns require a period of rest, and in 
none is this more evident than in Adiantum 
cuneatum. Plants which have been growing 
freely during the latter part of the summer 
and autumn should be well exposed, and when 
the fronds are well matured the cooler the 
lants сап be kept the better. If gradually 
Ае off and kept fairly dry in pots, they 
will keep well where the temperature does not 
fall below 40 degs. Fahr., the fronds assuming 
the pale-green hue which florists consider 
essential. It is no doubt owing to the fact 
that the pale-green fronds are so much more 
durable than the deeper green ones that the 
change has been brought about. For early 
spring use another batch of plants should be 
grown ; these should be kept in cold.pits and 
аз dry as possible without injury to the roots. 
They may then be started in warmth late in 
the autumn, and under fair conditions will 
make good fronds, and either for cutting from 
or as pot plants will come in for use about 
February and March. Like those for autumn 
use, these should be hardened off after the 
fronds are well matured. It is of little use to 
try to get good results from plants which have 
been kept in a growing state throughout the 
year; the growth these will make during the 
last three months of the year will be weak and 
imperfect, and they will also have become so 
exhausted that it will be late in the spring 
before they will make any good progress. 
Maiden-hair Ferns should be kept moderately 
cool and dry at this season, and will then, ií 
given a little warmth, start away and make 
good growth as soon as the days in to 
lengthen. Where the pots are well filled with 
roots a little artificial manure may be given 
occasionally while they are growing. 

Although A. cuneatum still holds first place 
among Maiden-hair Ferns for decoration, there 
аге several others which are for many purposes 
preferable. A. elegans, which has large and 
more spreading fronds, is now extensively 
grown. It appears to be hardier than cunes- 
tum. A, Williamsi is also а valuable kind for 
cutting when grown under cool treatment, 
but in warmth the fronds run out too long and 
thin. Of course, for cutting, the fronds 
should be well matured, but if too old, the 
pinnules drop off soon after the fronds are cut. 
А. scutum is also very useful for cutting, the 
large spreading fronds being very effective and 
also lasting longer than those oi most of the 
Maiden-hairs. In the spring this makes 4 
very pretty plant for decoration. Plants 
grown in a light open position have a very 
pretty tint in the young fronds. There are 
two varieties, one having a pale-bronzy tint 
with only the slightest shade of red, while the 
other has а beautiful rosy-red tint, and with 
age the fronds change to a deeper green. This 
rosy-red variety is considered by some to be 
the same as A. tenerum. A. Lathomi, which 
is closely allied to the above, but has more 
drooping fronds of a pale shade of green, msy 
he recommended, but is not so easily props 
gated as most of the Adiantums. Of the 
smaller-growing Maiden-hairs, A. mundulum 
is the most useful. It makes а very compact 
and pretty plant and the fronds are of $ 
useful size for button-hole bouquets or any 
other purpose where perfect little fronds are 
desirable. This is sometimes confused with 
A. Pacotti, but it is quite distinct, the fronds 
having smaller pinnules, which do not overlap 
each other as in A. Pacotti, which is sometimes 
recommended, but is too dense and heavy for 
most purposes, though it makes a very pretty 
pot-plant. In winter this requires some care 
as it is much inclined to damp off. The 
plants should be stood up on pots and have 
sufficient room for the air to circulate among 
them, and in watering care should be taken 
not to wet the fronds. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 
THE PASSION-FLOWERS. 
Tue Passion-flowers (Passiflora) form a nume- 
. rous class of climbing plants, natives for the 
most part of South America, though a few 


occur in Asia and Australia. The number of | 













































pecies o emen cultivation is 
nt limited compared with the 
arge quantity known to bota- 
ists, but, in addition to these, 

:nany hybrids have been raised, 
nd from а garden point of view 

hey are particularly valuable. 

Пе popular members of the 
senus Passiflora may bedescribed 
, 8 free-growing, free-flowering, 
vergreen climbers, while, in ad- 
lition, the fruits of some are 
dible and when ripe highly 
mamental, No special treat- 
sent is required if it be borne 
1 mind that they are all liberal 
eeders, and given free root run 
Жыш: well-drained wf 

y will grow rapidly, and i 
‘ot {оо much shaded bear a 
meat wealth of- blossoms, suc- 
*eded in the case of some by 
arge showy fruits. They are by 
10 means all of equal hardiness, 
or, while the utiful blue- 
lowered Passiflora ccerulea and 
ts white - blossomed variety, 
nstance Elliot, are hardy in 
he southern portion of Eng- 
and, others require the protec- 
Aon of a greenhouse and some 
уеп а stove for their successful 
culture, 

In giving a selection of the best 
forms, I commence with the 
dest, the hardiest, and gene- 
rally the most valuable of all— 
viz., 

PASSIFLORA | (ERULEA, than 
which there are few, if any, 
"limbers better adapted for cloth- 
ng the south front of a dwelling- 
jouse, and in such a position not 
nly willit flower throughout the 
summer months, but, given a 
avourable autumn, a consider- 
thle quantity of its showy fruits 
soften borne. These, which are 
з large аз Magnum Bonum 
"lums, are of a bright orange- 
ipricot colour when ripe. There is а white- 
lowered variety known as Constance Elliot, 
vhich originated in a Devonshire garden 
папу years ago and is now extensively 
Town. It is as hardy and free-flowering as 
he type, to which it. forms a good companion, 
nd so beautiful is it that opinions are divided 
8 to which: is the better of the two. There 
re, however, but few gardens where a place 
annot Бе found for both. Apart from its value 
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as an outdoor climber, Passiflora cerulea 
is equally desirable for a conservatory or large 
greenhouse, as it flowers quite as well under 


' glass as in the open air. 


GREENHOUSE KINDS, 
There are several that need only a green- 
house temperature for their development. А 
selection from these would include: - 


Passiflora atropurpurea. From a photograph in Lord IIchester’s garden at 
Abbotsbury, Dorchester. 


PASSIFLORA ATROPURPUREA.— This Passion- 
flower, herewith illustrated, is of garden origin 
and is generally considered to be a hybrid 
between P. racemosa and P. Londoni. The 
flowers are of a reddish-violet colour. ft is 
a very pretty form, but uncommon, and diffi- 
cult to obtain from nurseries, though it is 
grown at Kew and, possibly, in other botanic 
gardens. It needs the warmest part of the 
greenhouse for its development. 
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PASSIFLORA CŒRULEA - RACEMOSA.—A very 
pretty hybrid raised at Cobham Park just over 
fifty years ago, by the intercrossing of the two 
species of which its compound name is formed. 
The flowers are of a purplish-lilac colour, and 
borne during the summer months in great 

rofusion. It is well adapted for a cool green- 

ouse; indeed, a structure from which in 
winter frost is just excluded will meet the 
requirements of this kind. 

PASSIFLORA EDULIS.—Like P. atropurpurea, 
the temperature of a warm greenhouse or 
intermediate-house suits this best. It is a 
strong grower, with large lobed leaves. The 
flowers white, tinged with purple, are com- 
paratively small, but are succeeded by fruits 
ubout the size of a large Plum, and which, when 
ripe, are of a livid purple colour. "The orange- 
coloured pulp has a very pleasant flavour, and is 
much appreciated by many persons. It is a 
native of Brazil, and in warm countries is 
largely grown for its fruits. 

PASSIFLORA ĪMPERATRICE Evcente.—This is 
a stock plant in most nurseries, and a very 
desirable member of the family. The flowers 
are about 4 inches across, reddish-lilac in 
colour, and borne for some distance along the 
shoots during the summer months. The leaves 
are a good deal larger than in meny of the 
others, It is of garden origin, and has been 
grown for over forty years, but the parentage 
1з nob recorded. For the successful culture of 
this Passion-flower a cool greenhouse is all 
that is needed. A group of garden forms 
somewhat in the way of this consists of P. 
Campbelli, P. Lawsoniana, P. Londoni, and P. 
Munroi. 

PASSIFLORA WATSONIANA. — An extremely 
pretty species of unknown origin, whose three- 
lobed leaves, borne on particularly wiry stems, 
аге deep green above, violet tinted underneath, 
and about 3 inches across. The flowers, which 
are 3 inches in diameter, have white sepals 
tinted slightly with violet, and pale lilac petals. 
The erown of purple filaments is very pro- 
nounced in this species. Though it will grow 
in a warm greenhouse, an intermediate tem- 
perature suits it best. The blossoms are very 
sweet scented. 

STOVE KINDS. 

PASSIFLORA KEKMESINA, also known as Р. 
Raddiana, less vigorous 
than some of the others, 
is of an extremely graceful 
manner of growth, and 
the bright carmine of its 
blossoms supplies a colour 
that is not much repre- 
sented among members of 
this family. For a medium- 
sized structure it is well 
suited. 


PASSIFLORA QUADRAN- 
GULARIS.—AÀ strong- 
growing plant with large, 
undivided leaves, square 
stems, and showy purple 
and white blossoms. The 
oblong-shaped fruits are 
as large as a moderately- 
sized Vegetable Marrow, 
and are known as the 
Granadilla. Occasionally 
in gardens this is grown 
for its fruits, while in 
the tropics it is largely 
cultivated for this pur- 
p e. A variety known as 
^, quadrangularis aucub:- 
folia has the leaves spotted 
with pale yellow. 


PASSIFLORA RACEMOSA.—- 
One of the most beautiful 
of all, and certainly the 
best of the red-flowered 
kinds. In this species the 
blossoms, which are freely 
borne towards the points 
of the shoots, are of a bright crimson colour, 
and, what is more, the plant is extremely 
free flowering. It well repays a good posi- 
tion in the stove or intermediate-house. 

PASSIFLORA TRIFASCIATA. — Remarkable 
among the Passion-flowers for the very hand- 
some coloured leaves, whicb, rather Or the 
blossoms, form its principal attraction. These 
leaves, which are ibd are of a delight- 
ful shade of green, and marked down the 
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centre of each lobe with a broad, irregular band 
of reddish-purple, the undersides of the leaves 


being also of somewhat the same hue. When 
in good condition the leafage almost equals that 
of the popular Cissus discolor. The flowers, 
but rarely seen, are white. 

Besides the great number of species there 
are innumerable garden varieties. In the 
limited space of such an article as this the 
majority cannot be mentioned, but I have 
endeavoured to call attention to the most use- 
ful of them. X. 

—— The genus Passiflora contains a large 
number of lovely species and hybrids, but 
one of the most beautitul is P. atropurpurea. 
Some consider it to be a hybrid between P. 
amabilis and P. Michauxi. It is certainly an 
otlspring of amabilis, as it takes after the 
parent-plant in the way the flowers are borne 
at the end of the shoot. I am not acquainted 
with Michauxi, in fact it is not mentioned in 
the Kew Hand-lists. P. atropurpurea is not 
such a free-flowering plant as cerulea, Con- 
stance Elliot, and others; bub in the winter 
garden at Abbotsbury it is growing on the 
arkest wall and almost the coldest, so I intend 
growing it on a warm wall outdoors another 
year. The foliage is of a dark, glossy nature, 
and I am inclined to think it is a hybrid 
between amabilis and c«rulea. In the spring 
of this year a gentleman who visited these gar- 
dens considered it to bə identical with one he 
saw growing in a wild state in the West 
Indies. We have ten distinct kinds in the 
winter garden. Several of them are unnamed 
sorts which have been collected at various 
times by Lord Ilchester. Н. KEMPSHALL, 

The (ardens, Abbotsbury. 


Kalosanthes (Crassulas).-—The Kalosan- 
thes are bright and attractive when in bloom, 
the scarlet trusses having a telling effect ina 
greenhouse when intermixed with other plants. 
After they have tinished blooming they should 
be placed out-of-doors in full sunshine, where 
they may ripen their wood. It is the neglect 
in this particular that in a large measure 
accounts for the inability of some people to 
bloom them satisfactorily. The plants which 
have had this open-air treatment are more 
likely to farnish the finest flowers, as keeping 
them in the greenhouse the year round, while it 
may assist in growth, does not always produce 
the desired trusses of buds. Old turf, leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand should constitute the 
potting material. Young shoots from which a 
few ot the lower leaves have been removed 
are not long, if inserted in pots of sandy soil 
in spring, in rooting. They should be spar- 
ingly watered now, but in the spring greatly 
benefit by stimulants. —LEA HURST. 

Wintering Fuchsias.—Fuchsias that 
have been in the greenhouse all summer, or 
employed for outside decoration, and have 
ceased flowering, should, if possible, be placed 
in a cool place away from frost and damp, 
damp perhaps being the greater evil of the 
two. To shift them to а cool structure, how- 
ever, is not always possible, as too often they 
have to take their chance with other plants 
until, perhaps, other things coming into bloom 
and demanding more attention and room, the 
Fuchsias are put under the stage, sometimes 
at the hack of heated pipes, and it becomes a 
case of **out of sight, out of mind," until at 
last the water pot is remembered, and then— 
not until then—is it found out that some are 
past the need for more moisture, and quite 
dried up. It is certainly an advantage to have 
Space under a greenhouse stage to put plants 
when in a state of rest and not requiring light, 
but it should be where there is а chance of the 
plants resting, and not, as often happens, forced 
into growth long before they are wanted. 
Such growth is usually weak and lanky, and 
cuttings therefrom are scarcely likely to grow 
into such robust plants as those selected trom 
plants brought on under cooler conditions. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
a on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 

8. Я 
"The Hnglish Flower Garden" may also be 
had in two o forms, well and strongly a 
library use or entation :—1st, in 1 vol, finely and 
Wrong kac in Pos grees half morocco 218, nett. 

in . nd sage green morocco, $48. nett, 
all booksellers, т ды 

















OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A GARDEN OF SWEET SMELLING 
FLOWERS. 


THERE are many gardens in respect of which 
few could find fault as to the effectiveness of 
the display produced in summer, but looked at 
from another standpoint — viz., that of 
fragrance—they lack much, and I think this 
want of flowers in а garden possessed of sweet 
smell is, in а great measure, due to omission, 
as there are so many flowering plants one may 
have that combine the two qualities. Hardy 
plants and shrubs both furnish us with many 
examples, whilst annuals provide not a few. 
I submit that in attempting to grow blossoms 
specially for their fragrance we are not called 
upon to sacrifice beauty. Amongst hardy 
pinata, for example, what can rival a bed of 
inks in June, or, later on, a few clumps of 
Clove Carnations or tall white Lilies that fill 
the garden with their perfume? Wallflowers 
in the spring are scarcely to be improved upon 
for sweetness, and surely in the summer few 
will deny that there is both charm as well as 
fragrance in patches of Musk and Mignonette, 
and Mathiola bicornis, and Nicotianas at the 
close of day. Rockets give a faint and agree- 
able perfume, and the old Double White is still 
much appreciated. Violas and Pansies, more 
often considered for the wealth of colour they 
give, must also be placed in the category with 
sweet-smelling blossoms, and Iceland Poppies 
and Sweet Peas must also be so considered. 
Lovers of flowers will scarcely need reminding 
of the season for planting Roses, a host in 
themselves of beauty and sweetness, nor will 
they need to be reminded of the value of the 
Penzance and common Sweet Brier. As a 
fragrant climber, too, what can rival the 
Woodbine, or, in the shady corner of the 
garden, the delicate fragrance of the Lily of 
the Valley. I have sometimes wondered in 
the early spring, when bulbs аге showing, 
why the claims of the sweetest of all early 
flowers, Iris reticulata (the Netted Iris), a 
beautiful variety having rich purple flowers 
reticulated with gold, very hardy, is not 
oftener acknowledged, whose flowers, even in 
the depth of winter, appear when given the 
shelter of a frame or a wall border. It is 
always advisable in making provision for 
growing sweet smelling flowers in a garden to 
plant them where the fragrance may һә appre- 
ciated the most. For instance, beds of Stocks, 
Mignonette, Heliotropes, etc., should be made 
up near to a house window. LEAHURST, 





THE BALEARIC SANDWORT 
(ARENARIA BALEARICA). 


Mr. W. RoniNsow, in ** Alpine Flowers," says 
of this charming little plant that ** it coats the 
face of rocks and stones with the dwarfest 
Thyme-like verture—clothes them with living 
beauty, as the Ivy does the mouldering tower, 
and then scatters over the green mantle count- 
less little starry flowers on slender stalks а 
little more than an inch long." One would fain 
quote a little more from what he says of this 
exquisite little alpine flower, but it will be 
better for the reader to procure the book for 
himself, so full is it of interest to all who care 
for lowers such as this. After this quotation 
one need say little about the appearance of this 
Sandwort; for Mr. Robinson has pourtrayed it 
so well that one cannot describe better this 
little риш with its tiny green leaves covering 
their home with what cannot be well called a 
“ carpet,” so close to the ground or stone is it, 
апа its marvellously pretty white flowers. One 
marvels that ib is found so seldom as one goes 
through gardens where alpine flowers are 
appreciated. Yet there are some places where 
it is abundant. One such the writer well 
remembers seeing some years ago. It was a 
garden where no expense was spared to secure 
the newest and choicest of alpine flowers, yet 
the Balearic Sandwort was most abundant, 
creeping over rocks and stones, and veiling the 
hard stone with its close verdure spangled with 
flowers. In this garden was a fernery, glazed 
above and at the back and sides and open to 
the front only. Here the Balearic Sandwort 
covered almost all the stones of the fernery, 
and the picture was a charming one, sufficient 
to imprint ib upon one's memory for life, 








This little Arenaria is perfectly hardy in 
Scotland, as well as in England, and, when 
once established, gives no trouble whatever, 
It is, however, not so easily established in some 
gardens, and where failure has resulted it has 
often been due to want of sufficient moisture, 
It likes a rather moist, but not absolutely wet, 
rock, but if planted at the base, especially out 
of a pot with the ball of earth untouched, it 
rarely fails to grow. Personally I like to grow 


it where it has a little, but not entire, shade 


It increases freely by division, and ought not 


to be neglected by anyone entering upon the ' 
cultivation of alpine flowers. 


8. Авхотт, 
Carsethorn, Dumfries, Scotland, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vacant borders.—lorders that during the smmer 


were occupied with bedding plants should now be clears! 
forthwith if not already done and the ground dug tp 
roughly and so left for a few months, giving it if needed a 
good dressing of soot and lime. 
towards clearing the soil of insects and other pests, beside: 
enabling the frost to pulverise the soil. —Towvswas, 


This will do mox 


Phloxes.—Where Phloxes have been left undistarie! 


for years it nearly always follows that the flowers become 


poorer each season, and either now, when the weather 
permits, or in spring division should take place. Where 
lants have not been split up lately it will very often be 
ound that on the outer edge of the clump there are stray 
shovts which, if taken in hand and grown on in a litur 
good material, make fine plants. — TowNSMAN. 


Lawns in winter.—It does not follow that because 
there is no longer any need for the mowing machine 


а lawn does not need attention ; rather is it the attention 


ven a lawn in winter that has a telling effect in summer. 
he bare patches can, for instance, be filled in with sew 
loam preparatory to sowing seed in spring, weeds and nsi 


Couch Grass can be rooted up, and some кєчїї! 


manure, with perhaps a dusting or two of soot during the 
winter, spread over all. Care should be taken thsi eé 
soot used is old and has stood out some time.—F. W. b 


Sweet Peas in November.-—1 herewith send ym 


а box of Sweet Peas, which I gathered to-day (Now: 


ber 14), to show you what beautiful weather we ar 
having іп the North for the time of the year. 1 nao 
gathering Tea Roses, while Pentstemons and Antirt» 
nums are still in. One day last week I gathered a Pn» 
rose, and Wallflowers are coming into bloom. The Sweet 
Peas are growing in a row about 20 yards long, and thec 
are nearly as beautiful as they were in Jaty.—ll. W, 5 © 
MERSON, Cocksield, Co. Durham, 


Massey’s Grape Hyacinth (Musai 
Masseyanum).—The Muscaris or Grape Hys 
cinths are generally recognised as among th 
most useful of our early bulbous plants. ‘There 
are, however, too many of them, or, at lex, 
too mauy names; for there is little to di« 
tinguish many of them from each other. Th 
new M. Masseyanum is very distinct in its way, 
and ought not to be forgotten by those why 
like this family. І saw it in bloom for the tirs 
time last D in the Royal Botanic Gardens o 
Edinburgh, and I observe that it is being 
offered in some catalogues this year. It grows 
from a foot to 15 inches high, and its flowers 
are a good rose—a colour not too plentiful in 
the genus, although not absolutely unknown. 
It is hardy, and requires only the ordinary 
cultivation .of our hardy bulbous flower. 
When it becomes better known it will probably 
find its way into many gardens, especially if 1 
is reduced in price, though what is asked for 
it at poene із not an exorbitant charge for: 
new bulb.—S. Акхотт. 

Lilium bulbs diseased.—I send herewith abih 
of the Scarlet Turk's Cap Lily. I planted this bulb wit 
some others three years ago. They all did very well tht 
firat year, and produced fine looms, In the two 06 
years the foliage bas gone brown and shabby quite early, 
and the blossoms when they appeared were very 
and poor. I cannot see avything the matter with th 
bulb, which seems firm and healthy. Тһе soil wat 
removed this year early round and at the top of th 
bulbs, and replaced with fresh soil, but this had no effect 
I thought of replanting in a fresh place with a consider 
able amount of peat. Oan you give me any information 
in the columns of GARDENING as to cause or гешей' 
The border in which they grew seems to suit other bul” 
and perennials well enough.—SouTH pow. 

[The Lilium bulbs you send have, unfortu 
nately, been attacked by the disease which bas 
been so destructive to L. candidum, and for 
which no real remedy has yet been discovered. 
Lifting the bulbs and shaking them up in а bag 
of sulphur has sometimes proved a remedy, 
while in other cases lifting and baking in the 
sun and replanting in fresh quarters have alo 
proved efficacious. It is, however, very ditlicul 
to suggest any remedy for this pest, which is 
really a fungus.] 

Daisies іп lawn.—In June, 1903, I laid down a пет 
lawn by sowing best lawn Grass seed. Several times that 
summer it was carefully weeded, but no Daisies are 
until ede vie when they began to come. In April if 
was treated to a liberal application of lawn sand. In July 
it was again carefully weeded, but now, although other 
weeds seem few, it is full of Daisies, It was cut and 
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rolled twice a week all опе season. I would be obliged if | 
you would advise me what should be done to get rid of 
the Daisies 7—6. G. G. 

[When а piece of ground is sown down with 
Grass seeds to form a lawn, there is always the 
possibility that weed seeds may be plentiful in 
the soil. There is no means whatever of avoid- | 
ing that contingency, except by charring | 
several inches of the top scil, and that is, of 
course, impossible. If a lawn be laid down 
with proper turf, and that turf be all unrolled | 
aud thoroughly weeded before it is laid, the | 
weeds rarely give trouble later. If in your | 
case, in spite of persistent weeding, Daisies | 
still come, it seems evident that the soil must | 
either have been full of Daisy seed or else that 


Narcissus Moonstone. 


the weeding is so imperfect, that instead of 
extracting the roots, portions are left in the 
ponad, and these portions produce new plants. 
awn sand. kills the plants, but not the roots. 
Persist in the weeding ; also give the Grass a 
dressing of bone-flour at the rate of 3 lb. per 


ammonia, That should 
grow the weeds. | 
Torch Lilies (Kniphofias).— Of all flowers 
that bloom in early autumn, none are more 
conspieuous by their brilliancy than are the 
ара ttle. wonder is it that their tall 
s of bloom, some of brightest vermilion, 
others of palest yellow, should have gained for 
them the term Torch ‘Lilies, for a few clumps 
in a garden suffice, so striking are they in 


elp the Grass to over- 








colour. Кпірһобаз will grow in almost any 
soil, but like the coolness to be found on а 
north border. One of my borders where the 
soil is rather sandy suits them, provided they 
are mulched with rotted manure.—F. W. D. 


Moving Lilium candidum. — The 
idea which prevails in some «quarters that 
Lilium сайта may be moved in the 
autumn when many other things are being 
shifted is altogether a mistaken one and 
accounts very largely for failures with this 
beautiful old-fashioned plant. It needs simple 
culture to grow it —a light warm soil —and when 
it is seen to be doing well it is one of those 
things that is best left alone. The very best 


From a photograph in Miss Willmott's garden at Warley, Essex. 


time for removing the bulbs is when the flower- 
ing stems have died down and before any new 
growth has appeared. I fancy not a few 
people have been disappointed with it, from 
the simple fact that the bulbs were purchased 


| too late. —F. W. D. 
Square rod, nnd in the spring 3 lb. sulphate of | 


Lobelia cardinalis.— Your correspond- 
ent '*Woodbastwick ” is clearly in error in 
describing this species as having dark coloured 
leafage. Doubtless the plant referred to is the 
dark-leaved form of L. fulgens, known as 
Queen Victoria. The typical Lobelia cardin- 
alis has greenish leaves, while the foliage of 
L. f. Queen Victoria is of а blood - crimson 
tone, and most effective from the earliest days. 
am not aware there is any of the L. syphili- 
tica in Queen Victoria, but rather that it isa 


well marked form of L. fulgens. All these 
herbaceous Lobelias prefer moisture, and in 
moisture-laden, clayey soil are most at home. 
L. syphilitica is quite hardy as a bog plant, 
with its roots constantly in water, and the 
true Cardinal-flower is not greatly removed 
from it in this particular. Most of these herba- 
ceous Lobelias of the fulgens and cardinalis 
types are less hardy than syphilitica, and in 
light and warm soils will perish in winter if 
not protected. On the other hand, in a heavy, 
clay-like soil they are often content and more 
enduring. Far better protect thesé Lobelias 
in the open than trifle with them under glass. 
Those who cannot keep them should treat the 
plants as annuals, sowing seeds in January 
in slight warmth, growing as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and planting out in rich or very moist 
soil in May. Even those who grow the plants 
from year to year will find a bed of seedlings 
not only very vigorous, but a little later in 
flowering also. —E. JENKINS. 


NARCISSUS. MOONSTONE. 


IN a certain sense this beautiful novelty is 
unique, and tends to demonstrate how wide a 
range of beauty and form is obtainable when 
these things form the study of the intelligent 
hybridist. The parents of this very charming 
kind are, I believe, N. triandrus х N. Minnie 
Hume, the greater leaning being towards this 
latter kind generally. In the uplifted or slightly 
reflexing perianth segments—a characteristic 
admirably displayed in the illustration—there 
is noticeable the influence of N. triandrus, and 
even in the crinoline-like form of the cup, there 
is more than a suspicion of this latter parent’s 
influence. Added to this we have in the entire 
flower a purity and grace, with good form and 
a distinctive bearing. The flower in all its 
parts is sulphur-white, while the drooping 
prettily-dentated cup is also a feature. Then, 
on the left of the picture we have evidence of a 
good, vigorous leaf-growth that is ever 
welcome to the specialist in Datfodils. This 
pretty novelty is one of the gems of the year, 
naving received a first-class certificate at the 
great Daffodil show at Birmingham in April 
last. It has also been seen in London this year 
and on each occasion was in the unique group 
of novelties shown by Miss Willmott, in whose 
keeping the entire stock is, we believe, at 
present. E. JENKINS. 


Making alterations in the garden. 
—-In the summer we often see where improve- 
ments might have been effected, this applying 
more particularly to the flower garden. Such 
reforms are best made now, when beds and 
borders are for the most part bare and planta 
are at rest. Possibly the work may consist in 
remodelling beds, of taking up many hardy 
plants and dividing them, work that has been 
put off too long, until at last the great size of 
some of the clumps and the corresponding 
weakened growths vars no alternative but to 
proceed without further delay. One of the 
difficulties of a border of hardy flowering 
plants is the inability to turn the soil over as 
often as one would like, consequently when 
plants are lifted the ground should be thor- 
oughly well dug and some rotted manure got 
in. lt may mean the removal of old and worn- 
out soil, substituting fresh loam, and no better 
time of the year can be selected than now. It 
sometimes happens that fences made of wood 
show signs of decay when covered with 
creepers in the summer. When this is the case 
the work should be got in hand ; then, again, 
the gravelling of walks, making fresh paths, 
and odd jobs that are best undertaken in the 
winter should not be driven too late. All work 
of clearing the land of remnants of garden 
produce, such as Potato haulm, Cabbage 
stumps, and the garbage that is left at the end 
of the season, should be taken in hand at once, 
and a fire made and all burnt.—F. W. D. 


Phlox Coquelicot.— Lovers of the Phlox, 
and who may not sess this variety, should 
make note of it. In constitution it is far 
superior to Etna, which was distributed some 
years ngo, and which in many gardens refuses 
tothrive. With me it has never produced a 
good truss. Coquelicot, on the contrary, is not 
only & free grower, but increases rapidly, so 
that one may soon work up a stock. Itisreally 
one of the most brilliant summer-flowering 
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things we have, being, as regards effectiveness, | which purpose the firm texture of the flowers 
оп a par with the scarlet Geranium. In con- | and the robust condition of the plant make it 


trast with such fine white varieties as Ava- 
lanche it forms а charming  picture.— C., 
Byfleet. 

[We have 
positions in the garden, and have invariably 
tailed to get it to grow, leave alone bloom. 
Etna, on the contrary, grown near it, and given 
the same soil and care, has done well and 
flowered freely. It would be interesting to 
hear how Coquelicot has behaved with other 
readers. — Ег. | 


OROHIDS, 


LYCASTE SKINNERI. 
Tits Orchid, introduced from Guatemala in 


| 
rown this Phlox in different 


1842, is а remarkably variable one, so variable | 
indeed that it has been said large importations | 


have reached this country in which no two 
piante had flowers exactly alike. In what may 
е termed the typical form the sepals are blush- 
white, the smaller petals deep rose, and the lip 
white, spotted and stained with crimson ; but 
the range of colour found in this species ma 


| 


better fitted than most Orchids. 





VEGETABLES. 


FORCED ASPARAGUS, 


Tuis vegetable is esteemed by the majority of 
people during the winter and early spring 
months much more than Seakaleis, and taking 
all things into consideration, it can be produce! 


| with less labour than is required for Seakale. 


Zither can be, and usually 18, grown at home 
for forcing; and, although the Seakale is fit 
for forcing within a few months from the seed 
or cutting state, much preparation of the 
ground is necessary to grow fat crowns that 
can be brought on before Christmas. Aspara- 
us should not be forced until the roots have 
had a third years growth. When once a 
supply is got ready for forcing—which is best 
provided tor by sowing annually—a succession 
can easily be maintained by introducing fresh 
roots into heat about every two or three weeks, 
according to the demand. It is doubtful 
whether a better method has been found than 


y : 
be illustrated by var. nigro-rubra, with deep | the old hot-bed system of promoting growth so 


mauve and purple flowers, 
on the one extreme, and 
var. alba, wholly pure white, 
except for a faint patch of 
yellow on the lip, on the 
other. Var. alba was for 
many years а very rare and 
expensive Orchid ; latterly, 
however, it has become 
more plentiful and cheaper, 
occasional plants being im- 
ported and the older ones 
propagated. It is the most 
delightful of all Lycastes. 
The flowers of Lycaste 
Skinneri each measure from 
5 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter, and, considering 
their large size and the 
substance of the segments, 
the number produced by 
vigorous plants is extraor- 
dinary. The normal flower- 
ing season of this species is 
the first three months of 
the year, but one sees them 
as early as November and 
as late as May. 


CULTURE. — Lycastes 
should be grown in pots, 
or, in the case of large 
specimens, in pans, and as 
they require water in great 
abundance in summer, the 
importance of perfect drain- 
age is very necessary. The 
most suitable compost for 
them as a whole is one of 
fibrous t and chopped 
livin phagnum, but for 
healthy plants of L. Skinneri some loam 
fibre in addition—say a proportion of one- 
fourth—and a little coarse silver-sand or fine 
broken potsherds may be added. Notwith- 
standing the size of the pseudo-bulbs of 
Lycastes, which seem to indicate a power of 
withstanding long periods of drought, it is 


found under cultivation that they should not | 


be “dried off” when at rest ; but, on the other 
hand, kept fairly moist, more especially when 


grown in the Cattleya (intermediate) house. | 


Опе of the good. qualities of Lycastes is their 
suitability under cultivation to different con- 
ditions, which enables those without houses 
specially set apart for Orchids to grow them 
successtully. 


best suits them is probably one between the 
two, so that if grown in the intermediate house 
they should always be given the coolest part, 
if in the cool-house the warmest part. 

The flowers of Lycaste Skinneri, though 
somewhat stiff looking, are always striking, 
either by reason of their size or colour. They 
are produced singly, very rarely in pairs, on 


upright scapes springing from the base of the · 


matured pseudo-bulbs, and generally last a 
long time in good condition. Lycaste Skinneri 
is used frequently for room 


They may be grown in an inter- | 
mediate or cool-house. The temperature which | 








ecoration, for ! 


Flower of Lycaste Skinneri. 


early in the season. Three parts of fresh fallen 
leaves to one of fresh stable manure form an 
excellent bed to place the two-light box on, 
and some leaf-soil placed therein for the roots 
to rest on, allowing about 10 inches ог 12 inches 
between the piss. ap and the crowns, so that 
the growths can push up. Guard against too 
strong a bottom heat. The produce is much 
finer when brought on quietly, and on bright 
days a little air should be admitted, closing 
early, with just a spray from the syringe. 
Place the roots fairly thick together, and cover 
with 3 inches or 4 inches of fine, sifted leaf-soil, 
so that the grass can push up without any 
hindrance. The frame or pit-lights should be 
covered with mats at night, and, as soon as 
cold weather sets in, the linings should be re- 
plenished with fresh material.. Grown in this 
way it is seldom we have to apply water, and 
it is a good thing when it can be avoided, as it 
cools down the bed so unnecessarily. A two- 
light frame about 7 feet by 6 feet, filled with 
roots once a fortnight, should give a fair supply 
of heads. Fresh beds for Mushrooms are 
not always necessary, the old bed, forked 
up and replenished with fresh heating 
material, will usually be warm enough for 
two or three batches. 
J. M. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Green Peas in November.—I send you some pods 
of Peas (Telephone) pulled yesterday (November 10). The 
autumn here has been so fine and dry that Peas are til! 
on the table every day fordinner. To have Peas in abun. 
dance in November seems unusual, and the fact may 
ере you.—Sir GEORGE ERRINOTON, Ramsfort, Gorey, 

reland. 


Gas-lime.—I bad one border done with this last 
winter with most excellent results. This season I have 
had all the bare ground rough dug and hmed. How long 
will it require to lieand weather before seeds can be sown 
on it, such as Peas, etc. ?—Oavtion. 

[By February or March it will be perfectly safe to sow 
seeds on the ground that has been dressed with gas-lime.| 


Salads in boxes.—At intervals during the winter, 
especially when it is a hard one, it is an advantage to be 
able to furnish a supply of salad from one's own green. 
house. In heated structures, with the aid of a few boxes 
of soil, thia isan easy matter, and things like Mustard and 
Cress, Lettace, Radishes, are soon raised. Sprigs of fresh 
green Mint and even a few blanched leaves of Dandelion 
are acceptable in some salad bowls and the present is the 
time when arrangements should be made.—F. D. 


Value of tanner's bark.—I should be obliged i! 
some reader would give his opinion as to whether spent 
Oak bark would be of any service in the garden, not s 
much as manure, because I do not think there is any in 
it, but as an addition to heavy soil? It seems to me there 
iaa lot of fibre, and it ought to be of use in the soil — 

ML. 

[Mixed with liquid manure and used as ғ 
top dressing it would no doubt be valuable on 
thin and poor soils. When obtained fresh 
from the tan works it makes a fine mulch, but 
it is better to use it after having been thrown 
in a heap to which some lime has been added 
and allowed to lie until it has properly decayed. 
We used many years ago a mixture of fresh tan 
and stable manure for making hot-beds, ad 
found such quite equal to beds formed of leaves 
and stable litter. ] 


Northern Star Potato.—I have rei 
with great interest the comments which 
have appeared in recent issues in referenc 
to Northern Star Potato. The following 
account is from а man whom I know, and 
whose father procured } 1b. of seed of Northern 
Star Potato last spring, and, after cutting 
them up, planted the sets in pots, which were 
placed in a greenhouse. rom the chits 
cuttings were procured, and these in turn were 
struck and potted off, all being subsequently 
planted out-of-doors. In October the tubers 
were lifted in his presence with the following 
results: From the cuttings, 35 Ibs. ; from the 
sets, 50 lbs. ; total, 85 lbs., or at the rate of 
170 lbs. for every pound of seed. I am further 
assured that they were free from disease, and 4 
sample brought to table cooked turned out 
like the proverbial “ balls of flour." The cost 
of the seed was at the rate of 3s. Gd. per pound, 
but I notice this year already this variety has 
been offered at 9)d. per pound, and it is 
expected that by next spring it will be much 
cheaper. Supposing the same care and trouble 
had been bestowed on other sorts, say Up-to- 
Date or Evergood, about the merits of which 
two correspondents (page 454, November ith) 
speak in such glowing terms, would not the 
same results have been achieved? І am rather 
inclined to think they would. Heavily: 
manured ground and plenty of room allowed 
between each set have had something to do 
with the results, — W. F. 


Protecting Broccoli. — Rather deep 
brick pits, where the heads would have room 
for free development without the foliage touch- 
ing the glass, are excellent places ; so also are 
vacant spaces on the floors of vineries or Peach 
houses, where such a proceeding will not inter- 
fere directly with the borders. Іп either саве, 
the plants must be taken up carefully with s 
fair-sized ball. This is all the more necessary 
where the heads are not fully developed. To 
facilitate the work, it is advisable to draw the 
foliage together and tie with a piece of matting, 
cutting it after the plants are in position. 
Some fairly rich and moist soil must be pro- 
vided for packing about the roots, as if only 
poor soil is used, and this dry, the plants will 
not derive sufficient support to develop the 
heads. A good watering directly to the roots 
will settle the soil and start the plants int 
root action. The pits must be freely ventilated 
on all fine days, protection also being needed 
during frosty weather. Failing any suitable 
position under glass, the plants may be taken 
up and planted rather closely together on 3 
sheltered border. In this case erect a frame- 
work over the plants, so that mats may 
thrown over them at night-time. Often there 
is a warm corner where such plants may he 
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protected for a long time. Any heads which 
are already formed will keep for some time if 
the foliage is well trimmed back and the plants 
placed rather closely in a cold-frame. It is 
also advisable to keep them covered with a mat, 
so as to exclude direct light, or the heads will 
become discoloured. he heads will also 
keep for some time if cut with a fair length 
of stem and inserted in damp sand in a cool 
bed, 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Bambusa aurea in good- 
sived plants is very useful in the conservatory 
now. The growth is light and elegant, and 
the plants are easily propagated by dividing 
up old plants. If taken into the rooms or used 
for decorating corridors, they must be changed 
often, or the leaves lose colour, but this 
species soon recovers tone again when placed 
ina house where there is a little warmth. It 
is not so much a low temperature as the want 
of light and the draught and gas fumes which 
affect them. We find this species very useful 
at all seasons. Summer-flowering climbers, 
such as Passion - flowers and Mandevilla 
suaveolens, may be spurred close in now if not 
already done. Leave as little old, shabby 
foliage about as possible, and encourage bright 
winter-flowering things to extend.  Pittos- 
porum Tobira is a sweet tbing on the wall in a 
cool-house, and nearly always in flower. 
Several varieties of Habrothamnus are good 
from this onwards; in fact, they are nearly 
always bright, as flowers are succeeded by 
clusters of scarlet berries. Н. fascicularis is 
very prominent in this respect. Rogeria 
gratissima forms a beautiful bush planted out 
in the conservatory. It produces trusses of 
rose-coloured flowers something like Luculia 
gratissima, only smaller and more stiff in 
abit, It is an old plant, but desirable. 
Well-grown Solanums covered with berries are 
useful. They make a pretty group mixed 
with Ferns and Grasses. Japanese Lilies are 
being potted now and plunged for a time over- 
head ın Cocoa-nut-tibre, and kept without 
water till growth: begins.- There will be 
moisture enough in the soil to start the roots, 
and if over-watered at the beginning they will 
not be a success. Coronilla glauca and its 
variegated variety are useful old plants pretty 
well always in flower, and with a little training 
and stopping will make nice specimens. It 18 
а good plant for the unheated greenhouse and 
is hardy in sheltered spots outside against a 
wall. e variegated form is more tender. 
Both are useful. 


Stove and forcing house. — These 
liouses are often combined, and it is very con- 
venient to have them in communication with 
each other. The forcing-house may have a 
temperature from 5 degs. to 10 degs. higher 
than the stove, and at this season it is better 
not to unduly force anything, and when a 
plant has been forced into flower in the hottest 
house, it can be moved to the cooler end, and 
then transferred to the conservatory. It will 
he necessary to provide plenty of changes in 
both plants and cut flowers for dinner-table 
decoration, and to secure this there must be 
abundance of material. Long or short sprays 
of Asparagus can generally be relied on. 
Croton leaves also may be obtained without 
doing much injury. Then there are Mosses, 
Forns, апа Grasses, which are all more or less 
useful. Blooms of Passiflora princeps and 
Іротта Horsfallie can be gathered fresh ever 
day, as new flowers open every morning, and, 
аз а rule, something different from Chrysanthe- 
mums is required. Bouvardias, Tree Carna- 
tions, and sprays of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
are useful in the specimen glasses. Double 
Primulas are valuable now, and so also are 
Roman  Hyacinths, and both are fairly 
abundant, being easily produced. The flowers 
of Primula stellata come in useful for a change ; 
in fact, it is these necessary changes which 
add to the pleasantness of the gardener's 
work, and, in fact, give pleasure all round. 


Hard-wooded plants.—Specimen plants 
шау be thoroughly cleaned and retrained, 
using as few sticks as possible. The branches 
of large plants may require supports to kee 
them in position. If Azaleas have been well 
managed they will not require stakes, asa little 









pruning after flowering will keep them sym- 
metrical. Eriostemons make nice pyramids 
metrical. Eriostemons make nice pyramids 
with one stake in the centre, to which the 
main stem is tied. Winter-flowering Heaths, 
for the most part, are pruned back after flower- 
ing, and са gps freely and make dense 
bushes, but the hard-wooded Heaths are slower 
of growth, and the branches must be neatly 
tied out. The autumn is a good season for 
striking cuttings of Heaths and Epacrises. 
In the Eads of an experienced propagator there 
are not many failures. Some years ago I 
knew a lady, the wife of а florist, who was 
very successful in striking Heaths. The nur- 
sery had acquired a reputation for its Heaths, 
and this lady did most of the propagating. 
Clean pots, 6 inches in diameter, very freely 
drained, the rough siftings from the poat Heine 
placed over the drainage, and the pots fillec 
up with sifted peat and sand, with } inch of 
clean sand on фе top, {һе whole to be made 
reasonably firm, will sutlice. As soon as the 
vots are filled, water with a rosed pot and 
eave for a time to drain, and go in search of 
the cuttings, which should be from 1) inches 
to 2 inches long. Use a sharp knife to cut the 
bottoms of the cuttings, and a pair of small 
scissors to trim off the bottom leaves. Place 
the bell-glass on the prepared pot, and make 
a mark with the rim. Inside this mark dibble 
the cuttings } inch apart in such a manner 
that the bell-glass will cover them easily. 
Keep in a cool house safe from frost. The 
bell-glasses should be wiped perfectly dry 
inside every morning. Damp is the enemy 
to guard against. In bright weather the 
bell-glasses can be shaded if the cuttings 
appear distressed, with sheets of paper laid 
over them. This is better than shading the 
house, as heavy shading lowers the tempera- 
ture. 


Early vinery.—The Vines should be 
cleaned апа washed with warm insecticide. 
Very few people paint the Vines now, us the 
washing is quite as effective. Even if mealy- 
bug ison the Vines, the painting with sulphur, 
lime,.etc., does not kill them, and paraffin and 
tar are dangerous in some hands, and I believe 
a strong dressing of Gishurst compound is quite 
as effective. 


Outdoor garden.—There is à growing 
tendency to find or create positions for climb- 
ing plants, and a very interesting phase of 
gardening it is, To this, I expect, we cwe the 
introduction and expansion of the pergola idea 
which is now finding its way into the smaller 
villa gardens. There are so many lovely climb- 
ing Hoses, Clematises, and other suitable 
climbing plants for covering erections of all 
and every kind, that one would welcome the 
pergola in any shape. I have recently seen 
substantial pergolas erected with stout Larch 
poles 8 inches or 9 incbes in diameter, four 
poles bolted together forming each pillar, 
other Larch poles forming the connection 
across the top. "The erection has a substantial 
look, and when well covered with climbing 
Roses will be a most interesting feature, 
Roses of all kinds, both climbing and others, 
may be planted, the site being first properly 
prepared. If there are any spare bulbs, plant 
them in irregular groups round the margins of 
the lawn. They will grow under trees. If 
there happens to be a tree, a Horse Chestnut 
or any n tree, under which the Grass will 
not grow, plant the space with the small-leaved 
Ivy, filled in with bulbs, especially Snowdrops 
and Narcissi, planted in clumps from eight to 
a dozen bulbs in each. 

Fruit garden.—Cuttings of Codlin Apples 
will root now if planted firmly in a shady 
border. Large branches may be sawn off and 
used as cuttings. The little trees bear ver 
freely in a short time. ‘Those who have sm 
gardens and want to make the most of it, may 
plant Pears and Apples on each side of the 
path and train them over the path, either to 
form a series of arches or a continuous leafy 
tunnel. A lot of good fruit may be grown in 
this way, and an interesting, shady walk made 
at the same time. Pears and Apples are very 
interesting trained as oblique cordons, and pro- 
duce very fine fruit. I have seen very heavy 
crops of remarkably fine fruit grown in an 
amateurs garden this season from small 
cordons. We are busy pruning, Sometimes 


cleanse the trees at the same time. 


gardeners leave the Gooseberries till the spring 
to see what the birds will leave. 
necessity for this, as the buds can be kept 
without much trouble if taken in time, before 
the birds begin operations. 


There is no 


Soot and lime 
used freely are effective, as they manure and 
Leave 
plenty of young wood on Gooseberries, but spur 
in pretty closely Red and White Currants. 


Give a good top-dressing of manure aíter 


pruning. 

Vegetable garden.—This is а season 
for converting all kinds of garden rubbish into 
very useful manurial matter by smother-burn- 
ing. A fire is first started with cuttings and 
Ferns, etc., and, when well established, other 
less inflammable matter is placed on the 
smouldering heap. ‘The fire may be kept alive 
for some weeks, and may ultimately be 
smothered with a layer of clay to retain tho 
heat in the heap.  Manuring, trenching, 
and digging will be in operation now, and 
everything possible should be done to improve 
and deepen the land. Draining, if necessary, 
can be done now with advantage, but, if the 
land requires draining at all, no drain should be 
less than 3 feet deep. Very often, if there are 
springs in the land, one deep drain to tap the 
springs will render that particular piece of land 
dry. Outfalls should be cleared out annually, 
or oftener, if necessary. Box edgings may be 
replanted now. Make the edgings firm, and 
plant the Box well and firmly in the ground. 
Trench and manure ground for Asparagus. 
The ground for Onions should be manured and 
worked up deeply, and the surface left rough. 
If there are many insects in the garden, dress 
the plots, after digging or trenching, with gas- 
lime, one bushel to the square rod. Spread it 
evenly over the surface, and leave it exposed 
for a month or longer; 1 lb. of salt per square 
yard may be given to porous Jand with 
advantage. E. Hospay, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 281. —Moved a number of potted 
shrubs to warm-house to flower soon after 
Christmas when Chrysanthemums are going 
off. Lilacs, Deutzias, Spir»as, Azaleas, and 
bulbs with pots full of roots soon begin to 
move. The pruning of hardy fruits is pro- 
gressing as fast as possible We are not 
leaving the (:ooseberries for the birds to work 
upon. The pruning will be finished, and then 
the bushes dressed with lime and soot. 

November 20h.—When planting Roses the 
longest shoots are shortened to relieve wind 
pressure and effect a balance with the reduced 
roots. To all recently planted fruit-trees and 
Roses zinc labels are affixed. Trenched and 
prepared ground for Asparagus. We have 
given up the bed system long ago. All the 
ground is prepared and the roots planted in 
rows in April. ` 

November 30. —'Top-dressed Aparagus rows 
with manure. Stirred the soil among Lettuces 
in frames; some of the largest plants have 
been tied up. Potted up a lot of Roses and 
Rhododendrons from open ground for late 
blooming. They will not be forced much. 
Fondos hone is now full of material coming 
on. After Christmas there will be a great 
demand for forced stuff. Roman Hyacinths 
are flowering well, and Dutch Homans will 
come in succession. 

December 15t,—Dry materials, in the shape of 
long litter, Rushes, and Bracken are in readi- 
ness for protecting anything requiring: it. 
Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb are now 
being lifted for successional forcing. Азрага- 

us is forced on hot-beds, and Seakale and 

hubarb in the Mushroom-house. After the 
Asparagus is cleared the frames are filled with 
Lettuces, or later on will be planted with early 
Potatoes or Horn Carrots. 

December. 2nd.—Closed early Peach-house 
ready for starting, but fire-heat will not be 
used now. The trees will be damped over with 
the syringe on bright days. We do not want 
to hurry the trees just at present, and as the 
have been forced in previous years, they will 
start as soon as fires are lighted, which will be 
in about ten days or so, unless frost comes. 
Sowed a few rows of early Peas on south 
borders. Sometimes these do well. 
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December 3rd.—Chrysanthemum cuttings are 
taken when strong shoots can be had, and 
inserted singly in small pots. Unnailed 
Peaches from walls ready for pruning, although 
the work may not be done yet. Cleared the 
bottom of a Thorn boundary hedge, and filled 
up with stout plants of Cherry-Plum. This is 
a fine plant for filling up gaps. Pruned bush 
Apples on Paradise-stock ; thinning was the 
work chiefly required. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Questions. A answers are inserted in 


Garpanina fres of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of QARDEXING, 17, Furnival-astreet, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be gent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than көкчө should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the eg n of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help ín 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
Seyra single specimens of fruita ы 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise voor. The differences between, varieties of fruits are 
ín many cases, so trifling that it is necessary three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at а time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Grafting Epiphyllums (J. Fowler Ward).— 
Different forms of Epiphyllum can without diff -ulty be 
grafted on to a Pereskia-stoek trained along the oof of a 
glass structure, provided the plant is a ві. лк and 
vigorous one. In grafting, some of the foliage of the 
Pereskia should be allowed to remain, but this must be 
gradually removed as the grafts grow. 


Eggs of insect in soil (F. Dal) THe eggs you 
sent are those of the common garden snail (Helix aspersa). 
I have not the slightest doubt, but it is just possible that 
they may be the eggs of one of the slugs, but I think not, 
as they exactly resemble those of the common snail. In 
any case they should bedestroyed. This you have already 
done probably.—G. 8. 5. 


Mildew on Roses (E. M. Jones).—We ve never 
tried the remedy you refer to for mildew, but there is no 
doubt it is useful, The best way is to dissolve an 
ounce of sulphide of potassium in 2 pints of hot water, 
then add enough water to make 74 gallons. Apply this 
on the first appearance of the fungus with a fine syringe, 
and take care n wet every part of the plant. 


Antirrhinums (5. J.).—You can cut the seed.pods 
only off the Antirrhinums. It is also well to clean the 
beds in the spring and top-dress with leaf-soil and short 
manure. You will then, if the winter is not too severe, 
get a plentiful harvest of bloom in the summer. If the 
plants are too thick in the bed you could carefully thin 
out a few next spring and plant them in another part of 
Lhe garden. 


Mice and Tulip bulbs (С. F. C.).—The only way 
is to trap and poison them. The latter is the more 
summary method, but the former is the safer. 16 is wise 
to occasionally vary the kind of trap and the bait. We 
have always managed to keep down mice by using the 
figure 4 brick trap, baiting with cheese, fat meat, or the 
seed of garden Beans softened by soaking fora time in 
water. 


Sediment on leaves of greenhouse plants 
(Peter ).—We think, if you will examine the Orange-tree, 
you will find that it has been attacked by brown scale, 
which is evidently spreading to the other plants in the 
house. The plants have also been attacked by green-fly, 
which has caused the sediment on the leaves. The best 
cure for green-fly is fumigating. with one of the many 
remedies advertised in our pages. You must wash the 
Orange leaves carefully with some insecticide. 


Plants for north border (Argus).—Such a 
position will suit Auriculas and all the Primula family. 
Any hardy plants will do, the only differenve being that 
they wil rather laver in coming into bloom. By 
planting the same things in two positions you can have a 
succession of flower. Verbenas must propagated 
in the spring from plants that haye been kept in a warm- 
house during the winter. You will have more chance of 
success by sowing seed early in the spring, pricking out 
the seedlings and hardening well off before you plant out 
in May. 


Protecting Roses in winter (4.).—Nothing is 
better for this pu tnan soil. Draw this around each 
plant to а depth of 5 inches or 6 inches, but should the 
ushes be planted close together you had better brin, 
some soil from another part of the garden. Tea an 
other half-hardy Roses во protected would come through 
the winter safely. Probably their tops would be cut 
down to the soil, but beneath this the wood would be 
sound. Some dry straw or Bracken Fern will do good if 
stuck in among the branches in addition to the soil, but 
this should be removed during mild weather. Standard 
Teas should have their heads stuffed with dry straw or 

Bracken Fern. 

Hyacinths after blooming (Mrs. E. Rains).— 
Removing the flower-spike is quite correct, as it preventa 
waste of the bulb's strength. For the bulbs, however, to 
be of any value for planting in the open garden you must 
stand them in a frame and water carefully until the 
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foliage has died down naturally. The unnatural treat- 
ment to which you refer must end in the bulbs drying up 
and shrivelling, thus rendering them of no value what- 
ever. Attended to carefully as above, and planted out in 
light soil in a warm position, the bulbs will produce 
spiker which, though not large, will be very useful for 
cutting. 


Begonia discolor Rex in winter (E. M. B.).— 
Begonias of the discolor Rex class are not deciduous, 
neither do the plants form tubers, hence they must be 
kept watered during the winter months. Of course, at 
that season they will not require so much as when the 
days are bright and they are growing freely, but the soil 
must be kept fairly moist. They do not require any 
absolutely resting period. A winter temperature of 50 degs. 
to 65 degs. suits them well. They can be readily propa- 
gated hy cuttings in the spring, as the members of the 
discolor Rex section do not grow from leaves so readily as 
the different varieties of Begonia Rex itself. 


Value of decayed leaves (Bradenhurst).—Lent- 
soil, when it is well decayed, is excellent manure for all 
crops. The. more completely it is decayed and thus 
becomes soil, the better it is to mix with other soils to 
make potting compost. But to secure that the leaves 
commonly take two years to decay. You will accelerate 
the decay of yours if you turn them once a month through 
the winter, and give them, if dry, an occasional soaking of 
waterorsewage. To dig in about fruit-bushes or trees, 
or as manure for vegetables, if the leaves be but half 
decayed, they will do well, Dress the. ground with them 
as ordinary manure. The decayed leaves will answer well 
for mixing with your soil, At the same time you should 
also incorporate a good dressing of horse-manure, which 
will tend to lighten your heavy soil. 


Roses, root-grafting (Ridwna).—About the end 
of March get some Brier roots, selecting these a little 
stronger than the scions, Cut а slice off the stock and a 
corresponding slice off the scion, and fit and bind the two 
together. The bark of both stock and scion must fit on 
at least one side. Pot up as each graft is put on into 60 
sized pots, paces in a propagating pit with a bottom 
heat of not less than 75 degs., and keep close. In a week 
or two they will begin to move. Harden them off 
gradually and plant out in May. Being grafted on the 
roots, there ї8 no necessity to use clay, as when potting is 
completed the junction is quite buried, only about two 
eyes of the graft being visible above the soil." When care 
is taken to select pieces of Brier root with a few pieces of 
fibre attached to them, and employing only well-ripened 
wood for the grafts, with the buds dormant or only 
slightly on the move, there will be very few failures. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Magnolia glauca not flowering (J. W.).— 
Magnolia glauca does not in the least need the protection 
of a wall, whilst it is also a lover of moisture, and on that 
account should, if poasible, be planted in the open. This 
month їз а good time to move it, and in carrying out the 
operation particular care should be used, for Magnolias as 
а class are rather impatient of removal. Select, if possible, 
a fairly moist spot, and a position fully exposed to the sun. 


FRUIT. 


Pear Beurre Bosc (M. S.).—This Pear is at its 
best in October and during November. You do not вау, 
where your fruits have been grown; but unless grown 
ne а wall of in a warm situation, they are apt to go 
off in the way yours have done. 


Pruning Blackberries and Logan-berries 
(Bostol).—These should be treated as Raspberries. The 
old wood of the previous year should be cut out, leaving 
the young growths to fruit next year. In some cases it 
will be found impossible to cut the old: canes right back 
to the bottom, as they may have broken with young 
shoots. The only thing to do in such case is to cut the 
old wood back as far as possible. 


Caustic alkali solution (J. S.).—If you only 
wish to make a small quantity, dissolve 1 Ib. of caustic 
soda in a gallon of water, then add 4 Ib. of commercial 
potash (pearlash), stir well, then mix both, adding enough 
water to make 5 gallonsof solution. Apply to largestems 
with a brush, and to the small branches in the form of a 
spray with a syringe or engine when the trees are dor- 
mant. Take care it does not touch the bare hands or the 
clothes. 


Pruning Gooseberry - bushes (Bostol) — To 
Obtain fine large berries as well as handsome bushes 
heavily laden with fruit, thin out the shoots freely, and 
where very long and weak shorten back a little sc as to 
promote a balance of growth in the bushes as well as 
prevent the fruit-laden shoots touching the ground, in 
which case the fruit would be injured by grit and damp. 
It is the hard praning that causes the formation of very 
much more young wood than is desirable, and the market 
growers’ bushes, though large, are never such impene- 
trable thickets of growth as might perhaps be imagined. 


VEGETABLES, 


Making a Mushroom-bed (Would-be Grower). 
—In the first place procure sufficient fresh manure from а 
stable to make a bed of the required size. Place it in a 
shed or other dry place, and shake it out two or three 
times at intervals of a few days, in order to get rid of the 
strong heat and any superfluous moisture. Any long 
strawy portions or rubbish must be picked out. When 
about halt dry mix with it a fifth or sixth part ‘of good 
fresh loamy soil, and make up the bed at once. This may 
be of any convenient length and width, and 15 inches or 
20 inches deep at the back, sloping down to 10 inches or 
12 inchesin front. Beat the material well together as it is 
put оп. Let the heat rise as high as it will, and when it 
falls again to 85 degs, or 90 degs., spawn the bed, puttin 
small pisces of spawn, 1} inches or 2 inches square, in al 
over the surface, 2 inches deep and 6 inches or 8 inches 
apart. Cover them in and make all firm again. Now 
spread 14 inches of nice, fresh loamy soil, in a rather 
moist condition, all over the bed, and pat and smooth it 
down evenly with a wet spade. Let the surface dry for a 
day or two, and then spread 6 inches of dry hay all over, 
to be increased to 1 foot or so in cold weather. Should 
the fungi not commence to appear in six or eight weeks’ 
time, remove the hay and sprinkle the bed lightly. The 
temperature should range about 55 degs. 4 
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SHORT REPLIES, 
Lily Wragg.—1t is very difficult to assi 


Any reason f 
the cause of the death of your pigeon. е r^ was ind 
sibly the cause, аз you suggest.——MW. S. Smith, —Yos 


ought to unfasten the tree and thoroughly coat the wall 

with limewash, to which have been added some sulphurand 

clay t9 tone the colour down. Syringe the tree in the 

spring with Abol or Quassia extract as soon as it is on the 

move,——4A. T.—The length of the growths of 

A. Sprengeri you mention is not unusual. We cannot 

name the Bulbs. The best thing you can do is to plant 

them and await results. ——H. A.—We know of по society 

such as you inquire about. Unless you have fruit or 

vegetables in quantity and can keep up a supply ol the 

same it is little use trying to market such.—-— Hortus.— 

You had better get *' Vines and Vine Culture,” by А. F, 

Barron, price 5s. ûd. Іп the fourth edition, at pp. #04051, 

you will find the whole question of pruning fully deali 

with. ——P. Sinith.—Kindly give us the botanical name ol 
that which you term the Grape fruit and then we can 
better help you. —— 7. C.— The best plan would be to bare 
а small boiler and hot-water ps W. E. Hyde, —Ws 
know of no way of marking the fruit at shows to prevent 
their being mixed up.——Mrs. Keep.—No. lf the situs 
tion is very damp and shaded Moss will soon grow over 
the stones, but otherwise you must wait for it to grow, 
— A. Е. Thoinpson. —We can вее no trace of any insects 
on your Rose. Roses are not long lived, and the main 
branches soon begin to perish. The habit of the Rose is 
to throw up young wood from the bottom, and in your 
case the only thing you can do is to cut out the old wood 
and encouraye the young growths by feeding at the root 
to take its place. In the case of the variety you refer to 
this is the best way to be successful with it.—Woriw, 
Darwen,—Your best plan will be to fill the beds with 
bulbs, such as Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, with edyings 
of Snowdrops, Scillas, and such-like. АП these will dover 
during April. Then you can in the early spring sw 
Asters and Stocks in frames to plant out in May. You 
can also sow Mignonette, Godetias, Viscarias, Linum, and 
many other annuals, which would flower well during the 
summer. If you have no convenience for raising the 
Stocks and Asters, these can be bought very cheaply in 

boxes.——J/reland.—See ** Alpine Flowers for Garden’ 

——H. T.—We think the pamphlet you refer to is oat ol 

print.——J. R.—No ; Roses would do no good in sachs 
soil and shaded a position. The only things likely to do 
are Sunflowers, Michaelmas Daisies, Golden Rod, Pyretb- 
rum uliginosum, Chrysanthemum maximum, with German 
Irises, using as edgings Polyanthuses and Primroses,— 
Parish Council and T. R.—Not gardening queries — 
Private.—Your best plan will be to get ‘ Vines and Vir: 
Culture," by A. Е. Barron, price 5s. 6d., post free, whieh 
сап be had through any bookseller.——A. C.—Leave th 
Solanum alone. This should require по protection in 
your district. А. С. L.—1, Please send specimens ol 
the maggot. We cannot name or assist you without хе. 
ing the pest ; Ӯ, What kind of tree do you refer to! Па 
fruit-tree, wash with the caustic alkali solution во ofteo 
recommended in these pages. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


AF Any communications respecting plants or frui 
sent to name should always accompany the pare, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of Gampksmé 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, lon, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly afized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent a 
one time. 

Names of plants.—Spcro.—Your plant was named 
in the issue of October 1, p. 404.——— W. Gladwith.—Viesw 
send better specimens, ——Míss Emily Hyde.—Probably 
Anagallis tenella. We should like to see flowers — Ё. M. 
Jones.—We do not undertake to name florist flowers — 
Н. D.—Tropeolum tuberosum.— — M. B. Colicall. 1 
Erysimum alpinum ; 2, Schizostylis coccinea.——Eiih I’. 
Keep.—Veronica speciosa ; 2, One of the many forms ol 
the Japanese Maple; 3, Coronilla glauca. — А. M. P.— 
The Spindle Tree (Euonymus europwus)—A, К. Е. W. 
—1, Campanula isophylla var. ; 2, easily raised from cuttinzs 
in the spring; 3, Yes; 4, No.——W. W. Just.—The 
Spindle Tree (Euonymus europ:eus).——E. J.—Your Ros 
js, wethink, DE Devoniensis. ——H. S.—It is impos 
sible to be certain without flowers, which we should like 
to see; 2, Belonging to the Walnuts or Hickories, seni 
flowers or fruit ; 4, Hemerocallis Kwanso foliis variegati; 
5, Agapanthus probably, but must see in bloom.-— 
Heathercroft.—Oupressus obtusa, better known as Reti. 
nospora obtusa. Cupressus macrocarpa is quite distinti 
therefrom in every way. Its cones are over an inch is 
diameter. 

Names of fruits.—E. N.—Apples: 1, Fear: 
Pippin; 2, King of Pippins or Seek No Further.— 
Dunton,—Apple Old Pearmain.—— W. Lis.—2, Pear Ber 
gamotte Crapaud.—— 4. G. T.—Pears quite rotten.— 
L. Е. W.—Apples: a, Brownlee's Russet, a late Appi 
good either for dessert or cooking ; b, Norfolk Beefinz, è 
cooking Apple, which will keep soundly till the end ol 
May; с, Not recognised, indifferently flavoured ; d, 
Margil, equal to Ribston Pippin in quality. Specimen 
sent undersized.—— Frank Hodson.—Apples : 1, Warners 
King, a valuable cooking variety in season from October 
to f eceinher: 2, Ribston Pippin, one of the richest- 
flavoured Apples grown. Season November to February: 
3, Cox's Orange Pippin, in the estimation of many th 
richest-flavoured Apple in cultivation. In use November 
to January; 4, Court of Wick, a seedling from Golden 
Pippin. A good dessert variety in use from November 
to February.——W. Н. Hoare.—Apples: 1, Scarlet Pear 
main ; 2, Cox’s Pomona ; 3, Ribston Pippin; 4, Tibbetts 
Pearmain.—R. M. P.—Apples: S, Fearn's Pippin; ?. 
Hollandbury; 10, King of the Pippins; 19, Not recog- 
nised.— aA, W. Sale.—Pear Glou Morceau. 











Catalogues received.—wMillet et Fils, à Воштја 
Reine, Serre range E DUM of Violeta, Gladioli, Phlorss, 
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Proof of Chrysanthemum List, November, 1? Dick- 
sons and Co., Edinburgh.—Nurseru Catalogue, 1% 
Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, N.B,—List ef Num 
Stock. 
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Ampelop.is Veitehi - 502 Chrysanthemuus, carly- 
Ants, в plague of = - 50: flowering >» . - 506 
Apples, Nonpareil - * 509 Chyrsanthemums, fail- 
Appletraes pruning - 513 ure with e. эт = BOB 
Apple trees, pruning Chrysanthemums, ar- 
newly planted - - 509 | den—treatment after 
Aster Lady Trevelyan - 502 | flowering - А - 506 
Autumn, the mild - - 502 | Chrysanthemums — new 
Beans, Broad, for exhi- incurved varieties 506 
bition in August - 513 | Chrysanthemums, singlo 
Bees- + - - - БЇ] | flowered, in small pots 506 
Birds Е + 512 | Conservatory - =- - 510 
Cacti as window plants- 505 | Cucumbers - =-  - 610 
Celery, protecting + - 501 | Dahlias for exhibition 
Chrysanthemum Caprice in August - - - 513 
de Printemps - 506 , Eucomis - - А . 513 
Chrysanthemum Goach- Figs dropping -+ =-  - 503 
vrs Crimson - - 506 | Flowers, cut, in the 
Chrysanthemum Horace house - - = 508 
Martins . - - $6 | Fruit „кез a? "um UB 
Chrysanthemum shows- 506 | Fruit garden - =- + 510 
Chrysanthemums -~ - 506 ` Garden pestsand fiends 501 


INDEX. 
Garden diary, extracts Pansics, Tufted—an ap- 
froma - - - - 511 preciation  - - - 901 
Garden, manuring, in Pansy Mrs. E. A. Cade, 
winter - =- - = 50L Tufted - « = c DM 
Garden work - - - 510 Peach, planting a - . ыо 
Gloxinias, seedling - 512 Peach tree, position for 510 
Grape Duke of Buc- Pear Sechla - - + 509 
cleuch - - +  - 5I3 Pear-tree failing - 513 
Ivy, а good variegated - 502 Pear Winter Nelis- 510 
Law and custom -  - 511 Peasin October - + 501 
Lawns, basic-slag for 513 Pests, various insect =- 501 
Lawa, treatment of 504 Plants and flowers - 503 
Lily, the Black (Arum Plants for glazed veran- 
sanctum) - - 505 dah - 5 . = 613 
Linaria alpina - - 50t Plantsin bloom in Dorset 504 
Market growing - 513 Plants, indoor - 505 
Mushroom-house - - 510 | Plants, outdoor - - 003 
Mr. Miles, of Wycombe Plants, water - - + 501 
Abbey, the late - - 512 Plum-tree, grafting a - 50S 
Native guano, using 513 Poultry - - . - 512 
Outdoor garden 510 Potatoes, disease-resist- 
Peach house, early - 519 ing- - - М . 501 


Potato Evergood - - 501 Roses, autunm-blooming 507 

Primulas, Chinese, Roses for trellis fene». - 513 
damping - - - 513 Snowflakes (Leucojum), 

Room and window- 508 à 503 


the - = . - 
Spiræa prunifolia floro- 


Ros-beds, carpet plants 
Ы v. s . 5 pleno „ e - 


for - 
Rose bloonis, improving 
the colour of V e 


Btevias - - - e 
Stove or forcing house - 


Rose Climbing Captaiu Stream side, planting - 501 
Christy - - - - 507 тегер ое i - - - 512 
Rose Fortune's Yellow Toadtiax, Purple (Lin- 
not flowering - - 512 aria purpurea) the - 501 
Rose Gruss an Teplitz Tortoise, keeping 
on rustic arch - - 513 through the winter - 512 
Rose Maman Cochet aud Trees and shrubs - + 502 
its white sport, good Vegetable garden - - 510 
companions for - - 512 Vegetables - - - DOL 
Rose Marechal Niel, re- Wallflowers — planting 
moving- - + - 513 them out = + = O04 
Thoses - - - 507 Weckswork,thecoming 511 
Roses, climbing, fur Window gardening - 510 
walls of greenhouse - 513 | Worms in pots + 52 





VEGETABLES. 


DISEASE-RESISTING POTATOES. 

Ox of the results of the recent Potato season 
has been to show that there does not exist any 
one variety, however new and however high- 
pa or boomed, for which absÜlute immunit 

rom disease can be claimed. It is just as well 
to realise that, whilst we have now scores of 
varieties that do largely withstand disease, yet 
ve shall never obtain from the existing strain 
one that resists disease absolutely. I once 
stated publicly that until we gota variety that, 
whilst robust, also had quite hairless leaves and 
stems, the leaves being glaucousorglossy, thick, 
leathery, and impervious to the Peronospera 
spore, no positive immunity could ever result. 
А Potato plant of the nature described, on 
which the disease spore could not find a foot- 
hold, and consequently, being unable to grow, 
could not propagate, would in a brief space 
greatly assist in the extermination of the 


. disease, So long as we continue to grow the 


Р 


soft-leaved and hirsute forms, so long will 
disease be rife. Naturally it is asked from 
what source can such a strain of Potatoes 
come? That is a problem for raisers to solve. 


» Ab present they work within a circle, con- 


stantly coming back to the point from which 
they started. Their progeny gives almost 
absolute resistance for a year or two; then 
gradually there is less, and in a few years 
disease holds the same sway over the new ones 
that ib had over the old ones. The nearest 
approach to the desired haven of resistance is 
found in all those varieties of robust nature 
which have hard, woody stems. Without 
doubt, just in proportion as the plants 
show woody fibre, the greater the disease- 
resisting power. Still, not one resists absolutely. 
Bat then, when we remember the appallin 
calamity which occurred backin the sixties ала 
seventies, when the disease ran riot, and rot- 
tenness every where prevailed, we have to admit 
honestly that we, as Potato growers and con- 
sumers, owe a great debt of gratitude to these 
relative disease-resisters in Potatoes. The 
Scotch Champion, coarse Potato as it was, 
saved Ireland from famine, and England was 
saved from grave scarcity by Magnum Bonum. 
These varieties, and some having American 
blood in them, have left behind them a pro- 
geny which, whilst relative resisters, generally 
great croppers and profitable to grow, yet are 
not Regents or Victorias ; hence, for that rea- 
son, come under unworthy and unfair criticism 
from ignorant writers. Victorias and Regents, 
aye! and even Lapstones and Flukes, delicious 
as they were, were literally leading growers to 
ruin, and our warmest gratitude should go to 
the varieties that practically saved Potatoes to 
us, 

This is a subject entirely outside of Potato 
ooms, purposely intended to deceive the pub- 
lic, Potato societies, exhibitions, or similar 
things. It is solely a question of the preserva- 
tion to us of a strain that can be relied upon 
to furnish а crop of tubers 90 per cent. to 
95 per cent. of which will be sound and 
edible. The seasons bring disease spores more. 


or less, just as the weather is wet and cold or 
warm and dry; but the disease will come 
inevitably, and all breadths of Potatoes in the 
open have to take their chance. How much 
better, therefore, to be thankful that we have 
what we have, than to rail because we have 
not what we cannot have now. Yet some day 
we may reach even to Potato perfection. 
A. DEAN. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Protecting Celery.—Highly-fed Celer 
is apt to decay rapidly. Celery which is well 
earthed will only require protection in case of 
a sharp and prolonged frost. In this case a 
layer of dry litter or Bracken may be laid along 
each side of the row, a little of the longest being 
sprinkled lightly along the top, removing it 
again directly the frost has passed away. In 
low-lying districts, where wet often causes 
injury from decay, a good plan is to lay a cap 
along the tops of the rows formed by having 
two thin boards fixed together thus A. They 
must be so fixed that light and air may circulate 
freely. 

Manuring garden in winter ( N.5.. 
—We are not in favour of mulching or top- 
dressing garden ground with heavy dressings 
of manure, and especially of cold cow-manure 
during the winter. It is a season when frost 
and wind should be allowed free access, as 
during the winter much good ijs done in 
enabling the soil to be freely aérated and puri- 
fied. When it is proposed to dig deeply or 
trench a portion of ground it is very good 
policy to top-dress with long manure for the 
purpose of excluding frost, and enabling the 
work to be done even in hard weather; but 
such dressings are, of course, temporary. The 
best time for the applications of top-dressings 
of cow-manure is in June, when hot weather 
sets in; and it is, especially in shallow soil, 
important that all the moisture in it be 
retained. Then amongst crops they do good 
and wash in to fertilise the roots. If you 
apply any manure now, at least have it forked 
in, as that will leave the surface of the soil 
open and free to frost and air. 


Peas in October.—The dry, hot weather 
in July played sad havoc with Peas every where, 
more particularly in light soils that so soon 
feel the influence of tropical weather. This 
sudden and somewhat protracted heat caused 
successive sowings of Peas destined for late 
summer use to mature prematurely. Mulch- 
ing and watering were of little avail. Up to 
the period already mentioned late summer 
Peas looked remarkably well and gave hopes 
of а continuous yield. All such hope, how- 
ever, soon vanished, and, instead, there was a 

lut of Peas more than could be economical! 

ealt with at the time. The heavy rains which 
followed the breaking up of that tropical spell 
caused а secondary growth in the later Peas, 
and from these a nice yield would haye been 
obtained had the smaller birds left them alone. 
As 16 was, some rows were so badly-attacked, 
even before seeds were actually formed, that 
they were cleared off because no hope existed 
of getting a useful return. Very small meshed 


nets would have been necessary to prevent 
their attacks. It is somewhat curious that 
while these birds commit so much havoc in 
one garden they give so little trouble in 
another. Late іп the autumn I saw а fine lot 
of Peas, the pods of which were well filled with 
large, deep green, full-flavoured Peas. Tho 
variety was Autocrat, which had been sown in 
June. It is a well-known fact that by sowing 
early kinds, particularly the dwarfer Peas, 
useful crops may be had late in autumn. 
Mildew oftentimes plays sad havoc with these 
late Peas, so much so that the yield is both 
meagre and poor in quality, scarcely repayin 
for the seed and cultivation. Soils incline 
to be heavy, or having a cool subsoil, are those 
which best sustain late Peas. —W. S. 


Potato Evergood. — Тһе reports that 
have appeared regarding this Potato have been 
mainly in its favour, and especially as affecting 
its cropping. -I obtained some seed last 
spring from two sources, and in each case 
ample satisfaction was given so far as con- 
cerned crop, but when the trial by cooking 
was made Évergood was absolutely a failure. 
Since I have to grow Potatoes to cat and nob 
simply to look at or fill measures quickly, the 

rospects of Evergood have much changed so 
far as it affects my case, for I have decided not 
to plant it again. I would, however, refrain 
from condemning a Potato because it fails in 
one particular garden or locality, for the pro- 
bability is my nearest neighbour could tell 
another tale should his soil be of a different 
constitution. Mr. Burrows (page 454) very 
rightly says it is a Potato which comes within 
the reach of the rest cottuger, and it has 
not suffered from the bane of the more highly- 
boomed kinds by over-propagation. Though 
the haulm is only of moderate vigour and the 
character of growth by no means striking, the 
yield was surprising at digging time, and this 
seems to be the general experience of culti- 
vation this year. Like Mr. Burrows, too, I 
found no disease in the crop of Evergood, 
which cannot be suid of any other, including 
Northern Star. It is strange that a deficiency 
of flavour should be so marked in some 
Potatoes. On the other hand, a Potato that is 
adapted to the soil develops a quality abso- 
1 tely of the very best. SETA Potato 
aries are manifold as affecting both growth 


y 
and quality.—W. S. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


VARIOUS INSECT PESTS. 
(REPLY то “IRIS,” LIVERPOOL.) 
You appear singularly unfortunate in your 
gardening efforts in that so many insects infest 
your fruit-trees, In the case of earwigs, there 
is no other course open but to persist in trap- 
ping them. Bean-stalks, Bamboo-canes, or 
any hollow stalks from the larger herbaceous 
plants answer this purpose well, placing them 
about the trees ог in any likely haunts. ' Their 
nature is to conceal themselves in any hollow 
stalks or crevices out of sight during the day- 
time. ’ Small pots filled with Moss or short, 
dry hay, and placed on tho tops of tall stakes 


A 
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near the trees, make good traps for catchin 
them. Perhaps your walls need to be pointed, 
as when in bad repair they afford easy cover 
for woodlice and earwigs, the woodlice being 
quite as much, or even more, destructive than 
earwigs, and the possibility is these do a lot of 
the mischief you complain of, and which you 
attribute to earwigs. 

LEAF -.EATING CATERPILLARS must be de- 
Stroyed by poisoning, and there is nothing so 
effective as Hellebore-powder. With а Me 
bellows- this powder can be distributed very 
easily, or it can be dissolved in water and 
applied to the trees with a syringe. When 
damp with thé morning dew is the better time 
to apply dry powder ; the evening of a dry day 
should be aun for syringing. A matter of 
importance is the timely application of this 
remedy, not allowing the insects 
to gain a firm foothold. They 
quickly denude the trees when 
left only for a short time undis- . 
turbed. Being ‘a poison, Helle- 
bore should not used just 

rior to gathering the fruit. 
lf the trees are well washed by 
rain, or are cleansed by the 
syringe with. pure water a day 
or two after the application, no 
danger of using the fruit need 
рө apprehended. It is not usual 
or 


SripkRS (by which we are sup- 
posing you mean red -spider) to 
attack Apple-trees, especially on 
N. and N.W. walls. These are 
best destroyed by syringing with 
soluble petroleum, which may be 
purchased from any horticultural 
sundriesman, and the same in- 
secticide is the best for dealin 
with scale on fruit-trees, applied, 
of course, during the winter 
season, while they are devoid of 
foliage. There is nothing more 
effective for several garden insect 
pests than petroleum, but, as 
this is unsafe employed іп а raw 
or natural state, it is much better 
io purchase the liquid already 

repared for use. Flowers of sul- 
phur, dusted over the infested 

arts, is a well-known remedy 
for scale, but it is not so quick 
or certain as properly blended 
petroleum and soft-soap—soluble 
paretin. This preparation is 
best applied when there is no 
actual sunshine playing on the 
trees. CLIE 

A plague of ants (Bel. 
field ). — Тһе best way is to find 
out the nests, and when the ants 
have retired for the night to open 
out the nests and flood them with 
boiling water, which will kill any 
insect that it comes into contact 
with. If the nests in your green- 
house are under the paving, or in 
some position that it is impossible 
to treat as above, it may be ad- 
visable to make a cup of clay 
with a hole at the bottom, and 
having placed it over the en- 
trance to the nest and worked 
the clay well on to the surface of 
the” floor, to then fill: it with- i 
paraffin ‘oil or. diluted " carbolic acid. When 
the contents of the cup have soaked ‘into the 
nest fill the ар up again. The ants may also 
bg trapped with pieces of sponge soaked with 
treacle or sugar and beer. ‘Tie a piece of 
string to piece of sponge, so that they 
ean beo easily lifted and dipped into boiling 
water. ~ 


‚ Aster Lady Trevelyan.—As a large, 
pure white-flowered variety, this is, in my 
opinion, unrivalled for cutting. It is at its 
best about the second week in October, and a 
large. group of it, surrounded by others of 
similar size, consisting of such sorts as Robert 
Parker; Wm. Bowman, Top Sawyer, Roseus, 
and others, is very effective. These Starworts 
are, in my estimation, best wn by them- 
selves. .I devote a long, wide border exclu. 
sively to them, and here they grow without risk 











of being smothered or unduly shaded by other 
Subjects, as is the case when grown in herba- 
ceous borders.—G. P. К. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPIR.EA PRUNIFOLIA FLORE-PLENO. 
THIS is remarkable among the shrubby Spirwas 
from the fact that its flowers are double. It 
forms a freely-branched bush, 6 feet or there- 
abouts in height, whose long, wiry shoots are 
towards the end of April furnished for a con- 
siderable distance with compact clusters of 
white rosette-like blossoms. It isa native of 
China and Japan, and has been long grown in 
this country. 


Spiræa prunifolia ff.-pl. From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, 
Ote Hall Gardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. $ 


THE MILD AUTUMN. 


THE year now drawing to a close has been 
remarkable in many respects, more particularly 
in the wonderful crops of fruit and vegetables. 
At the present time, outdoor vegetables are so 


ршн that sales are found very slow. Long’ 


fore this date (end of November) we have 
had severe wintry weather in some past years. 
I can clearly remembér when all tender, late 
autumn Cauliflowers and early winter Broccoli 
were destroyed early in October, and when this 
happens the supply of vegetables is scarce and, 
consequently, dearer. This season not a single 
Broccoli has been injured by frost in this 
locality. I am cutting fine-hearted Lettuces 
weekly by the dozen. Only one or two severe 
autumn frosts would have changed all this, 


and left only that which was not so far 


advanced, and, consequently, more hardy. 


Savoys, pickling Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, 
etc., which so many-consider the better after 
frost, have been largely used up. There are 
some who will find Ап even with such 
favoured weather as that of 1904, but in all 
fairness to such persons it can only be seid 
they must be very difficult to please. I think 
ardeners have much occasion for thankfulness, 

here may be one danger following even such 
extraordinary weather as affecting the outdoor 
gardener; and that is the dánger of becoming 
ax. Cold spells of weather make those respon. 
sible for regular supplies from the open garden 
resourceful in combating its influences. Often 
severe weather finds the outdoor gardener 
unprepared. The mild growing season is 
making its influence felt among the Broccoli, 
Kales, and Cabbages, and the fear is when 
really severe weather arrives havoc will be 
wrought in the garden.. 

Outdoor: Chrysanthemums have been and 
still are blooming freely, and what is more 







































* | remarkable is that Dahlias, the tenderest of all 


flowers, are in some places full of blossom. | 
saw some exhibited almost -as fresh as in the 
height of the season. at. a Chrysanthemum 
show in mid-November. I gathered a good 
basket of Runner Beans on November 12th. 
The gale of the Sth ult, followed by heavy 
rains, deprived the landscape of the :magnif. 
cent pictures which the coloured leaves hai 
afforded. The country almost everywhere was 
interesting and beautiful by reason of the rich 
autumn tints, more especially from the Beech 
and Maple. Roses, too, have been blooming 


Daisies). 
ordinary wealth again this year, and but for 
birds would help to make the winter months 
interesting.: Birds, especially missel thrushes, 
play sad havoc with the berries even before 
cold weather sets in, and no matter how plenti- 
ful they might have been, by Christmas there 
is little berried growth, Holly or otherwise, we 
can cut that is not spoiled. Evergreens and 
hedge Briers аге now giving much‘evidence of 
their whereabouts in the abundance of their 
coloured fruits, and Privet clusters.are no 
much less plentiful. e 
Altogether the year 1904 must be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable almost within 
iving memory, for every fruiting-tree or plant 
has given of its best. - W. 8. 


vari .—hin ive me the 

а iphone rag ТУУ 5 sees iw. When 
is the proper time to plant, and also to take cuttings ol 
same, and where to take cuttings, with a hint as to cul 
tivation?—J. Porrus. a 

[A good variegated Ivy is -Hedera maculata, 
The spring is the best time to plant, but, a 
Ivies are always: procurable in pots, they сап 
be.planted аф апу season. In the case of the 
variegated kinds, it is well not to make the soil 
too rich, so as to bring. out the variegation. 
Cuttings шау. be struck in the late autumn, 
putting them into pots, planting in a frame, or 
on a shady border where the soil is fairly 
Any of the growing shoots will form cuttings] 
: Ampelopsis Veitchi.—Will you kindly give me the 
name ofa hardy climber? I should like a.close-growiy 
climber of quick growth. I think Ampelopsis Veitchi в 
likely to suit me, from what my friends tell me. Pleas 
say if this is of quick’ growth, time to plant, and cul 
ture ?—J. Portes. f E 
з [Yes, this will answer your purpose. lí you 
can get the A. muralis 16 will be better still 
If the soil is poor you had better take оша 
hole about 2 feet deep апі the same in width, 
рч in some drainage and laying some tu, 

rass:side downwards, over it. . On this place 
some loamy. soil, adding. rotten manure а! 
leaf-soil, with a féw crushed bones, if you can 
get them. When planting spread out the roots 
and make the. soil firm. ater well to settle 
the soil, and mulch with manure. If the spring 
is dry you will have to water occasionally. 
Nail up the shoots when first planted, but when 
growth begins they willcling to the wall with- 
out any assistance. | 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of Ne 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods 


and Home Landscape. Printed in M d e pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Tree, 
and Saraba und Booksal 


Price 1s., of all Newsagents 
Volume No. 1, con the nine paria tee 198 
Se ee ee 
се 218. ; : 
* Covers for binain thé nine рала fr 18 s tie 
ready, price 4s. each ; nost paid, 4s. 


very late, as also have the Asters (Michaelmas - 
Berried shrubs and trees giveexim- - 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE SNOWFLAKES (LEUCOJUM). 


THESE pretty. plants are allied to the Snow- 
drops, and gh there are several species in 
cultivation two only are generally known, these 
being L. vernum and L. estivum. 

L. xsriVUM.— This is the tallest and most 
vigorous of the family, and may be planted in 
almost any position where a fairly deep soil is 
"found. n established in large groups the 
clusters of drooping white, green-tipped flowers 
are very effective. A form of this, known 
under the names оѓ L. Hernandezi and L pul- 
chellum, is a smaller-leaved plant, the scape 
also carryi 
useful, as it blooms earlier than the ty pe. 

І, AUTUMNALE, — This, when well grown, will 
reach nearly 6 inches high. The flowers are 


: white, with a touch of delicate pink at the base 


of the perianth segments. When well estab- 
lished it will produce two and sometimes three 
of its dainty blooms, which appear about 
August and before the slender linear leaves. 


* Awarm,sunny spot is the best for this species. 


- valuable of the family. 


L TRICOPHY LLUM. —This somewhat resembles 
L. autumnale, though quite distinct from that 
kind. The flowers are white, with a flush of 
rose colour at the base of the segments. It is 
anative of Portugal, where it is found grow- 
їй їп pure sand, and being of doubtful hardi- 
ness Would be better suited for frame culture 


orgrowing in pots. It usually flowers in mid- 
. winter. 


Lovernum.—For the garden this is the most 
he large, snow-white, 
СЕ5 flowers are very attractive, and are 
rendered more so by the peculiar green spot on 
the tip of each segment. In all light, warm 


fewer flowers. It is, however, | 


these useful and beautiful flowers. Т. 
| STEVIAS. 
| WiLL you, at your earliest convenience, give me 


_ing at considerable altitudes, though, of 
; course, far below the line of strictly alpine 








L. v. CARPATHICUM, which has the flowers in 

irs on the stem instead of ‘singly, as is usual 
in the type. It is also known as L. biflorum, 
and blooms some weeks later than L. vernum, 
thus helping to keep up a succession of 


some information about growing Stevias?—Mar- 
GARET Bowyer. 

[The genus Stevia is an old one, nearly 
all its representatives being natives of 
Mexico, where they enjoy a wide distri- 
bution, and are generally met with grow- 


vegetation. It belongs to the large 
natural order of Composite, and is re- 
ferred to the section Eupatories, and 
in popular parlance may be said to be 
a first cousin to the Ageratums. The 
Stevias divide themselves into two sec- _ 
tions, the one consisting of true herba- 
ceous plants that die down annually to 
а remarkably short underground root- 
stock, the other of shrubby evergreen 
plants, much less hardy, and liable to 
pen with a few degrees of frost. The 
erbaceous group is very similar in 
growth and general character, has a 
remarkably short underground  root- 
stock, from the lower portion of which 
proceeds a dense, tufty mass of hard, almost 
woody, deep-striking roots, and from the upper 
part is developed a number of stems, rising to 
a height varying from 1} feet to 2: feet, well 
furnished with small linear or ovate leaves. 
The flowers are small, consisting of about a 
dozen florets, surrounded by a green involucre, 
and are produced in such abundance that they 


give the plants a striking and graceful appear- | 


The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum). 


«soils, such as those of a sandy or peaty nature, 
is Snowflake grows freely. On established 


_Glumps the flowers appear very early in the | 


“year, frequently in February after a mild 
=winter, “А distinct form of this is known as 


ance, all the more effective seeing that their | kept m 


VARIETIES.—S. Eupatoria has densely-massed 
heads of pink flowers, the stems being also 
slightly pink and furnished with ‘short =: 
the leaves short апа obovate; the whole plant 





The Summer Snowflake (L. &stivum). 


of somewhat rigid growth; it flowers in 
August. 8. glandulifera produces scattered 
leafy corymbs of bright deep rosy flowers; 
the stems are not nearly so leafy as in the 
former species, and, when growing vigorously, 
the plant attains a height of 2 feet or more. 
S. ‘ivefolia has light green, narrow, almost 
eapite leaven; each s bears in the 
ear rt of August a dense compact 
bat pr white (Deus, which afe suc- 
| ceeded: by secondary growths from the 
original stem, somewhat smaller, but simi- 
lar in character. These are excéedingly 
useful as cut flowers in the month of October. 
S,- laxiflora has flowers of a purplish colour, 
but, аз raised from seed, liable to assume a 
light lavender tint. 'This plant has a vigorous 
growth, attaining a height of nearly 3 feet, and 
blooms in September and October. 8. mónar- 
defolia is perhaps the strongest grower of all 
the Stevias, the stem branching at one half 
| the height into widely-spread leafy panicles, 
the. flowers rosy tinted and produced freely. 
|: It forms a handsome border plant, flowering in 
September and October. In S. ovata the 
leaves. are broadly ovate, the flowers very lax 
| in their arrangement. It grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet high, and flowers freely through Sep- 
| tember and October. S. serrata is of rigid 
| growth, the stems clothed with narrow dis- 
tinctly serrated leaves, branching towards the 
top, and terminated by dense tufts of flesh 
colouréd flowers. The flowering branches are 
| from 15 inches to 18 inches in height. S. 
|trachelioides is the best of the whole herba- 
ceous section. It is of slender growth, the 
flowering stems very laxly disposed, and few 
| in number ; the flowers are a bright crimson, 
| thé stems purplish. It flowers in October, so 
late that it rarely ripens seed in this country. 
In the shrubby section we have S. salicifolia 
and 8. Lundiana, both of which may possibly 
be more correctly referred as mere varieties to 
the old species S. viscosa. Its habit is dis- 
tinctly woody and branching, and it grows to 
a height varying from 14 feet to 2 feet, under 
ordinary culture, but, no doubt, if planted out 
in & conservatory border it would assume the 
character of a good-sized shrub. Although not 
hardy, it has a value as a pot plant for winter 
blooming that would be more fully appreciated 
were it more widely known. When struck from 
cuttings in spring, and flowered in 32-sized 
pots, under the influence of the check from the 
small size of the pots, it produces freely its 
dense corymbs of white flowers, tinged. with 
lilac, in September and October, and will con- 
tinue flowering into November and December. 
| So densely are the flowers arranged that unless 
erately dry they are liable to be 





blooming period extends from rey сыы to the | destroyed by damp. 8. salicifolia is more 


end of October and even into 


ovember, | vigorous in growth, blooms earlier, atid is less 


always provided, of course, that a severe | dense in the arrangement of its. pink-coloured 
| autumnal frost does not mar tbeir beauty. 


| flowers; moreover, ib is not so woody, and 
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hence not so well adapted for winter work. 
Neither of these species ripens seeds in this 
country, hence they must be increased by cut- 
tings. A few reserve plants in small pots may 
be kept on a greenhouse shelf in order to get 
cuttings for increasing in spring. As regards 

CULTURE.—The herbaceous section of the 
Stevias will thrive in almost any soil. Whether 
in light or heavy soil, if the frost gets to the 
crown of the root, the plant is sure to perish, 
but if, on planting out, the crown is buried, 
say 4 inches below the surface—even at the 
expense of burying a portion of the then exist- 
ing stems—not placed level with it, as is too 
often done, that plant will stand for years, and, 
what is more, improve every year, both in the 
number of its ove ranches and the 
vigour of the growth. When thus planted 
the Stevia is а good perennial, and, coming 
naturally into blossom во late in the season, it 
has а high value as а border plant. The 
shrubby section may be readily increased by 
cuttings, which root freely in a gentle hot-bed 
in spring; but the herbaceous kinds do not 
root so freely from cuttings. Аз a rule, how- 
ever, they seed pretty freely, and come fairly 
true in this way. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting stream side.—I am endeavouring to 
reclaim а anhy piece of ground of about a quarter of an 
acre, through which two small streams run. The soil is 
sandy. I have succeeded in getting the water drained 
away through two channels, but find the beds of the two 
streams are so sandy that a good deal of silt is washed 
away, and the stream beds change. Can you tell me what 
I should plant to make the stream-beds firm, and capable 
of resisting the action of the water? Can you give me any 
suggestion as to what to plant in the way of shrubs? Tam 
going to try Rhododendron ponticum, but fear that the 
place may be too damp for them.—H. b. 


| Plant. Willows in the banks, and as near the water as you 
may, using the White Willow and its variety Regina, the 
Yellow Willow (Salix vitellina) and its weeping variety, 
the Violet Willow (S. daphnoides), and S, rosmarinifolia.] 


Water plants.—I am obliged to you for giving 
attention to my «nquiry, but the point of my letter has 
escaped attention. I desired to know what plants 1 
could plant in the water near the margin? If I may 
trouble you for a further answer, I shall be glad.— 
STRACHAN HOLME. 

[The best of all are the many forms of Nym- 
phia Marliacea. To these you can add our 
native Water Lilies, Nymphwa alba and № uphar 
lutea, with Stratiotes aloides (the Water 
Soldier), Vallisneria, Villarsia nymphwoides, the 
Common Sweet Flag (Acorus Calamus), the 
Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus), the 
Bvlrush (Typha latifolia), Sagittaria sagitta- 
folia, the Buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata), 
and the Bog Arum (Calla palustris). ] 


Plants in bloom in Dorset.—Having 
seen in GARDENING for last week a list of 
lants in bloom in a Scotch garden on Novem- 
ver Gth, I think it may be of interest to some 
to read what we have in this garden on the 
coast of Dorset on November 18th. Nothing 
here із as yet touched by frost. The Cactus 
Dahlias, grown into great bushes, are covered 
with brilliant, flowers, and on the summer- 
house the common Clematis or Traveller’s Joy 
mingles its wreaths of white blossom with the 
yellow stars of Jasminum nudiflorum. Rose 
Crimson Rambler is showing bright sprays of 
blossom here and there, the China Roses are a 
mass of gay bloom, and on most days one can 
içk a handful from the Hybrids and Teas. 
he.following is a list of flowers in bloom in 
this garden to-day in the open air :— 


Ageratum | Lavender 
Anemone coronaria Marigolds 
Aubrietia Mignonette 
Arabis Myrtle 
Campanulas, 3 varieties Nasturtium 
Calceolaria Nicotiana 
Campion Pansies 
Cistus (white) | Petunia 


Chrysanthemum maximum | Peas (Sweet) 
and Ohrysanthemums їп | Phlox 


variety Polyanthus in variety 
Dahlias, various ‚ Primrose (Evening) 
Dianthus | Roses, various 
Escallonia rubra Rocket, 
E. Philippiana Scabioua 
Fuchsia, 2 varieties Snapdragon 
Geraniums, Ivy, and others | Strawberry 
Gaillardia Stocks 
Iris 4 Уегопїса 
Jasmines Verbena 
Larkspur Violets, Ozar and double 
Laurustinus | Neapolitan 
Lobelia cardinalis Wallflower 


L. qu» ] 
est Lulworth, Wareham. 


. Linaria alpina.—On 
issue of November 12th, 


L. А. C. 


interesting note on  Linaria alpina, says: 
“ From time to time some lovely varieties have 
appeared, but they have not become perpetu- 
ated." I lately saw two lovely varieties in 
Messrs. A. Bee and Co.'s nursery at Neston, 
Cheshire. The finer of the two is L. alpina 
rosea, in which the violet colour of the type is 
replaced by a most delicate pink in several 
bewitching shades. The bright orange colour 
of the lip seems almost out of place at first, 
but one must admit the beauty of the combi- 
nation wher seen a second time. This is as 
free-flowering as the type, and has the same 

retty glaucous foliage. The other variety, 

. a. concolor, is without the bright orange lip 
which characterises the type, the whole flower 
being of a fine violet shade. Very distinct 
and pretty is this form, which is found growin 
naturally onthe Alps. How or where the pin 
form originated I ds not know. The truth of 
Mr. Arnott’s remark тє the duration of Linaria 
alpina is much to be regretted, but, given 
equal advantages as regards soil and position, 
the varieties mentioned are longer lived.— 
Н.Е. 


Tufted Pansy Mrs. E. А. Cade.— 
This still holds its own with the many other 
fine yellow sorts that are distributed from time 
totime. I have seen it growing under many 
and varied conditions, and in each instance the 

lant gives a good account of itself. In gar- 
Чейз where there is a chalky subsoil the plants 
will flower right through the winter, and in 
cold and heavy soils, and where also the sur- 
roundings are not all that one could desire, it 
is one or the first to come into bloom in the 
spring. At the time of writing (November) 
the plants are flowering freely, and there is 
the promise of a continuous display for some 
time to come. The plant has a splendid con- 
stitution, is a profuse bloomer, and carries its 
flowers well above the foliage. The colour isa 
rich bright yellow, and the rayless blossoms 
are sweetly scented.—C. A. Н, 


Wallflowers—planting them out. 
— When beds and borders are emptied of their 
summer occupants in autumn, those in a 
sheltered position, at any rate, if not others, 
should be filled with Wallflowers. No plants, 
I think, that may be shifted at that time of the 
year give to the garden a more *' furnished " 
appearance, and, should the winter prove a mild 
one, none, when the sunshine comes, bring 
more welcome perfume than they. A quarter 
of a century ago there were not many sorts, the 
old Blood Bed seeming to take the lead, and, 
whilst we have improved forms of the Blood 
Red, we may now add many other sorts to our 
collections, such as Earliest of All, blooming 
the first, and practically giving us stray blos 
soms all the winter; Vulcan, with bright 
crimson flowers; Purple Queen; Phenix, а 
dark red, early to bloom; Faerie Queen, pale 
citron; Ruby Gem, a compact, ruby-tinted 
sort; Eastern Queen, an apricot, fading to & 
white ; Harbinger, an old sort, with flowers of 
a rich brown and very fragrant ; Cranford 
Beauty, a pleasing yellow; Golden King, a 
deeper shade ; and Golden Tom Thumb, a very 
dwarf sort, just what is wanted as a front row 

lant. The advantage of sowing the seed in 

lay, getting the plants pricked out, and 
giving them plenty of room, is not always seen 
at the time, but when the autumn arrives, and 
it is time to remove them, then the advantage 
ofso doing is apparent. In shifting them to 
their final quarters, each should be lifted with 
& ball of soil, and not pulled out anyhow. They 
will then scarcely feel the removal, and may be 
relied on to bloom earlier.—Townsman. 


Treatment of lawn (Duddah).—Y ou 
appear quite satisfied with your piece of lawn, 
and as it is so strong and vigorous, we do not 
advise you to use basic-slag or any other lawn- 
manure this season, assuming that you have 
kept it regularly mown during the past season 
up to the BPE of November. It being so 
very mild this autumn, the Grass has grown 
much faster than is usual at this time of year, 
and you should have now a very good turf. 
Any hollow places should be cut out carefully 
with an edging iron—or spade, if not the for- 
mer tool—and the latter thrust under the piece 
of turf about 1} inches or 2 inches thick, and 
not more than 10 inches or 12 inches square, as 


page 473 of your | we doubt whether you could roll the turf if cut 
Mr, Arnott, in his!a yard in length, as, being only sown this 


spring, it would not contain enough fibre, or, 
rather, roots, to hold it together. After re- 
moving the turf, get some fine soil and fill up 
to the desired ba allowing for the thick- 
ness of turf to replaced, which can be 
ascertained by stretching a line across the turf; 
in fact it would be wise to place this down first— 
then you would quickly see how far the uneven- 
ness extends, In replacing the turf, beat it 
down gently, if brittle, with the back of a 
spade ; but if it is tough, more force may be 
used. This work may still be carried out in 
mild weather with every prospect of success, 
The after treatment consists in frequent brush. 
ing-over the turf to destroy worm-casts, 
rubbish, etc., and giving the same a good 
rolling with a light roller when not too wet, 
say about once a month, up to the time it will 
be necessary to again ply the machine over it. 
Under this treatment you should have a good 
firm turf by next summer. Your soil being 
sandy it may be necessary to assist the lawn in 
afew years’ time with some kind of manure, 
ог, if played on much during next summer, а 
top-dressing of basic-slag may be арр early 
in November at the rate of 1 oz. to the square 
yard, and a like quantity again in M or 
early April 16 should be applied in showery 
weather so that the strength may go down 
among the roots. Basic-slag cannot well be 
too fine, so endeavour to get such from a 
reliable nurseryman or sundriesman. 


Tufted Pansies—an appreciation.— 
For many years I have grown Tufted Pansies, 
and, on the whole, I have not been disappointed, 
Every year they have provided me with count. 
less blossoms that for small bowls are of greal 
service; every year the borders where they 
have been used as an edging have been bright 
from May to October. They need little atten- 
tion, and to keep up a succession of bloom it 
is imperative that Bowers should be gathered. 
Their propagation is exceedingly simple. You 
may strike cuttings in October in any sandy 
soil, or common soil mixed with road. scrapings, 
and keep them in a cold-frame for the winter, 
or if a stock of old plants is at hand, then 
these may be pulled to pieces and planted. In 
the spring the old plants should have the old 
material cut away, and the new growth will 
furnish plenty of flowers—although they may 
be of slightly inferior quality—later on. For 
these reasons everybody should grow Tafted 
Pansies, and those who have town gardens will 
find that they do better than many other 
expensive plants. As edging plants they are 
in the opinion of not a few to preferred to 
some annuals that one could mention, not 
merely on account of their giving less trouble, 
but because they give a much better display 
over a ора period. Some there аге who like 
edgings of one colour; this the Tufted Pansy 
will supply—clear white, bright yellow, pale 
blue, and deep purple, besides many other 
delicate shades. —TowNswAN. 


The Purple Toadflax (Linaria pur- 
purea). —Rather an old plant in cultivation, the 
erect growing Linaria purpurea is not now 
so frequently met with in gardens, yet one 
finds that its spikes of purple flowers generally 
attract notice in a garden. Ib varies somè- 
what in height, and its stature is said in som? 
books of reference to range from 1 foot to 3 feet. 
I have never seen it so dwarf as 1 foot high, 
my plants varying from 2 feet to 3 feet. Some 
consider it only a biennial, but that is not my 
experience, as old plants, cut down in autumn, 

enerally grow again in spring. Individually, 
the flowers of L. purpurea are small, of a 
pleasing purple colour, though rather veined, 
and have the usual spurs of the genus. The 
spikes are of good length, and the narrow 
leaves are in proportion to the size,of the 
flowers. The purple Linaria is not altogether 
constant in its depth of colour, and some plants 
have spikes considerably inferior in number о! 
blooms and in their closeness and size to others, 
so that there is room for selection of the seed- 
lings, which are freely produced near the 
parent plants. L. purpurea, which comes from 
the South of Europe, likes a light and rather 
dry soil, and a sunny position.—S. ARNOTT, 
Carsethorn, by Dumfries, Scotland. 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 18. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s, 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


CACTI AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
A QUESTION frequently asked is, what plants | 
do you recommend for my window, as nothing | 
Ihave tried seems to do well, yet the position 
is fully exposed to the sun? | 
The fact is, that such things as Aspidistras, | 
Ferns, and Palms thrive much better where | 
they get but little direct sunshine, although | 
an idea prevails that the contrary is the case. 
For а window facing south there are many 
members of the Cactus family that can be | 
especially recommended, and their quaint | 
forms render them an interesting feature at all 
seasons, while the blossoms borne by many of | 
them during the summer months are very 


, Cooperi, 





bright and showy. Apart from the ‘large 
flowering race of Cereus or Phyllocactus, a few ' 


winged stems and the showiest Dlossoms of all | 
Of this section many | 
varieties have of late years been raised by 


the Cactus family. 


Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, who always furnis 

a fine group of them at the Temple show. 
These newer forms flower freely in quite а 
small state, and the large and showy blossoms 
vary in colour from creamy-white, through the 
various shades of pink, to scurlet and intense 
crimson ; some of these richer colours having 
the petals shot with violet or purple in sucha 
way that the flower appears to be of different 
colours according to the standpoint from which 
it is viewed. A selection of these would 
include Admiration, pink; Brilliant, scarlet ; 
creamy-white; Homer, red, shot 
violet ; Isabel Watson, a brilliant mixture of 
red, orange, and violet; 
orange. Beside these, a very distinct variety, 
known as Phyllocactus phyllanthoides German 








Cereus flagelliformis, From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


and Tyro, deep | 





quote collections. chosen by themselves at a 
much cheaper rate, and a commencement may 
well be made in this way, stating when orderin 
the purpose for which the plants are required. 

CULTURE.—The Phyllocacti differ in their 
requirements from the others above referred to, 
for they are of a thinner nature, and will not 
endure the long drought that the globular 
kinds can put up with. The Phyllocacti 
should be watered with moderate freedom 
during the summer months, an occasional dose 
of weak liquid-manure being beneficial, but 
the supply must be lessened as autumn 
advances, and during winter just enough must 
be given to keep the soil slightly moist. Full 
exposure to the sun, except when in flower, is 
very necessary. When these Cacti need repot- 
ting, it should be done directly after flowering, 
the compost being formed of good fibrous 
loam, some broken brick-rubble and sand, 
lightened still further if necessary by a 
little well decayed leaf-mould. “These 
Phyllocacti need to be secured to a firm 
stake, as they are naturally of loose 
growth. 


The other sections—viz., the Echino- 
cactus, Echinopsis, and Mammillarias— 
resent being disturbed at the roots more 
than is absolutely necessary, hence, if 
the plants are in good condition, they 
may be allowed to remain in the same 
pot without being shifted for years, as 
the amount of root room required is not 
great, for most of them grow naturally 
in the crevices of rocks and similar 
places, and consequently have but little 
soil for their roots. If necessary to pot 
any of these it should be done about the 
end of May, taking care that the pots 
are clean and the drainage good. The 
plants should be moderately watered 
during the summer months, gradually 
reducing the supply as August advances, 
then in the autumn a little is necessary, 
but it may be entirely withheld through. 
out the winter. With the bright 
weather of spring more water may be 
given. With regard to the winter tem- 
perature, some of the above are hardier 
than others, but if the thermometer does 
nob fall below 40 degs. in the winter 
nights, none of them will be harmed if 
perfectly dry. In the case of plants 
such as this grown in a window, it will 
be found that the protective powers of 
brown paper are great. The different 
forms above alluded to are equally 
suitable for the greenhouse, but a dry 
atmosphere is necessary in the winter. 


The Black Lily (Arum sanctum).—I have 
some bulbs of the Sacred Black Lily. I should he 
much obliged if you would tell me in GARDENING 
what treatment they require as to soil, tempera- 
ture, watering, etc. ?—Н. W. DALTRY. 

[The Black Arum (A. sanctum), which 
we are supposing is the plant you in- 
quie about, needs to be treated quite 

ifferently from the White Arum, or 
Lily of the Nile, as it requires & period 
of absolute rest. Аз a rule, with 
greenhouse treatment it flowers during 
the winter months, after which it must 
be watered as before till the leaves show 
signs of dying off, which will be about 
midsummer or perhaps a little earlier. 





members of which are popular window plants | Empress, is very beautiful, and has attracted a | During the resting period the plants must 


in some districts, there are the Echinocacti, | go 
| three years. 


for the most part globular growing plants, 


furnished with spines, which, as well as the | 


ribs of the plant, are arranged with mathe- 
matical precision; the Echinopsis, of which 
much the same may be said, and the Mammil- 
larias, whose symmetrical shape and disposi- 
tion of the spines give to some of them an 
almost artificial ар nce. 

Inany selection of Cacti suitable for window 
culture, that herewith illustrated — Cereus 
UL pena e known in some districts as the 
Whip or Rat’s-tail Cactus—must have a place, 
its peculiar growth being seen to great advan- 
tage when the piant is grown in a suspended 
pot, from which the long shoots depend for 
коше distance, and in this way its utiful 
rose-coloured blossoms are seen at their best. 

The Phyllocacti, by some authorities classed 





with the Cereus, are characterised by flattish- 


The flowers of this are much 
smaller than those of the preceding, of a deep 
rose colour, and borne in great profusion. It 
is by some admired as a button-hole flower. 
Out of the 200 or more species of Echino- 
cactus а selection is difficult, but the 
following are all pretty distinct, апа 
moderate in price: E. bicolor, E. brevihamatus, 
E. Emoryi, E. multicostatus, E. Ottonis, E. 
robustus. Of the Echinopsis, E. Eyriesi, E. 
multiplex, and E. Zuccariniana may be espe- 
cially mentioned. Some of the best Mam- 
millarias are: M. crassispina, M. decipiens, M. 
echinata, M. elephantidens, M. gracilis, M. 
micromeris, M. Pfeifferi, M. pusilla, M. san- 
guinea, M. stella-aurata. The above may be 
obtained from the dealers in succulent plants, 
who charge for them at a fixed price. АП 
nurserymen who make a feature of succulents 


deal of attention within the last two or | be kept absolutely dry and fully exposed to 


the sun. Then, about August, turn them 
out of their pots, shake clear of the old 
soil, and repot in a mixture of loam, leaf. 
mould, and sand. After this give just enough 
water to keep the soil slightly moist, when the 
foliage will soon be pushed up and roots pro- 
duced When this takes place more water 
must be given, though at no stage does 16 
require so much water as the White Arum, 
which is naturally a semi-aquatic. After pot- 
ting, the plants may be stood in a cold-frame, 
with plenty of air, the object of the protection 
being simply to keep off heavy rains. During 
the winter the plants should be kept in a light, 
airy position in the greenhouse, where they 
should flower, as above stated, in the early 
months of the year. As care and encourage- 
ment throughout the growing season, and 
absolute rest when dormant, are very essential 
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of this Arum, thcse details 
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y attended to | . 


must be careful 


OHRYSANTHEMU MS. 


NEW INCURVED VARIETIES. 

Tuk present season has given us several now 
incurved varieties, аһа in many instances the 
flowers may be considered as distinct acquisi- 
tions. The older type of incurved is fast goin 
out-of fashion, and the beauty, refinement, an 
build of the ** Queens" and ‘‘ Empresses" of 
уема gone by are being superseded by blooms 

avinz' Japanese characteristice. Distinctly 
promising, however, are some of the novelties. 
The three newer sorts to which attertion is 
drawn are the following— 

BvrrERCUr.— This is a very large bloom of 
fine form, and globular, having broad, blunt 
petals of good substance, neatly incurving; 
colour a lovely shade of buttercup yellow. Б 
is a very striking flower, and was recently 
awarded a first-class certificate by the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

ExBLEME PorrEviNE.— This is another huge 
flower of massive and deep build, peta!s hairy, 
of medium width, building up an attractive 
ET AM bloom ; colour rich yellow. F.C.C. 

G. Е. Evaws.—Another incurved bloom, 
having long, pointed petals of good breadth, 
making an exhibition flower of deep build; 
colour chrome-yellow, with a rather brighter 
centre, tinted fawn on lower petals. F.C.C. 
awarded by the N.C.S. E. G. 





FAILURE WITH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(REPLY vo * PRENDWICK.”) 


We are glad to know that the sorts Ralph 
Curtis and Albert Chausson have done well, as 
this proves that only the earliest of the early- 
flowering varieties succeed in the open in the 
extreme north of England. We can quite 
understand Horace Martin doing fairly well, as 
this and other members of the same family 
want а free root-run, and resent being confined 
in pots, hówever large they may be. It is 
quite characteristic of Lady Fitzwygram to 
droop as you describe, and this may be attri- 
buted to its *'weedy " character when the 
plants are grown in a free manner. It is only 
worth growing when the plants are severely 
disbudded. Besides, there are many better 
white sorts now. All sorts are likely to revert 
back to the original at any time, but this only 
applies to a few plants here and there. 


For next year’s planting, we would advise 
you to acquire stock of the following sorts, 
and, when the young plants are nicely 
hardened off, to plant in their flowering 
quarters about the thiid week in May. 
Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; Ralph Curtis, 
creamy-white, sometimes suffused salmon at 
base of petals ; Rabbie Burns, cerise; Crimson 
Marie Masse, chestnut; and Horace Martin, 
yellow, are five sorts, all members of one family, 
and sports from tho first-named. There are 
also Mychett White and Parisiana, two good 
white sorts; Polly, yellow, tinted bronze; 
Carrie, rich bright yellow ; Rosie, terra-cotta ; 
Nina Blick, a lovely golden-bronze; and 
Rocket, an improved form of Crimson Marie 
Masse. The foregoing represent twelve reliable 
sorts for outdoor culture. Give your plants an 
open, sunny position, and plant firmly and in 
Soil of not too rich a character. Your selection 
of later varieties for pots is not by any means 
a happy one. Varjgeties such as Mme. Carnot 
are useless, although they may be highly 
prized for exhibition. What you really want 
are varieties of easy culture, such as Soleil 
WOctobre and La Triomphante, which you say 
do pretty well. You must not, however, grow 
them in such large pots as you name. Only in 
а few instances, and this wliere the root-action 
is vigorous, should 10-inch pots be used. (tood 
free-flowering, later kinds should include 
Source d'Or, orange; Lizzie Adcock, yellow 
sport from Source d'Or; Bronze Soleil 
d'Octobre ; Mons. William Holmes, crimson ; 
Market Red, velvety metallic-red; Souv. de 
Petite Amie, white; Ettie Michell, rich yellow 
Shaded bronze; and Viviand Morel, silvery- 
mauve. The foregoing, together with the two 
sorts you already have, should make a pretty 
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and interesting series. Your plants have 
failed this season, probably owing to the large 
ots into which they were finally shifted. 
nstead of developing buds the plants con- 
tinued to grow, and in consequence you had no 
buds at the late date mentioned in your letter. 
Generally speaking, uso pots 9 inches in 
diameter, and give the plants a good open 
position where they may be exposed to the sun 
during the whole of the day. Observe the 
greatest care when watering. 

The feathery sorts, to which you refer, are 
not of easy culture, and only a few of them 
possess a good habit of growth and a robust 
constitution. Eight-inch pots are quite large 
enough. The feathery and spidery sorts are 
among the latest of the decorative Chrysanthe- 
mums to come into flower, and they should be 
grown solely for December and later displays. 
The sorts we recommend are: Mrs. Filkins, 
yellow; King of Plumes, rich yellow; Sam 
Caswell, pink and white ; Cannell’s Favourite, 
& white form of Mrs. Filkins; Mrs. James 
Carter, pale yellow ; and Cheveux d'Or, rich 
golden-yellow. The six varieties just enumer- 
ated are the best. A trio of free-flowering late 
decorative Japanese sorts are: Allmann's Yel- 
low, а new sort of a rich, deep yellow colour ; 
Mme. Felix Perrin, lovely pink; and Mlle. 
Thérése Panckoucke, pure white, rather tall. 

.G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ohrysanthemum Horace Martin.— 
This is & sport from Crimson Marie Masse and 
a first-rate variety for outdoor cultivation. In 
habit of growth and freedom of flowering it is 
excellent, and attains a height of about 2 feet 
with me. The flowers, orange-yellow in colour 
and as large as those of Ralph Curtis, are very 
beautiful when fully open. This variety 
should be in every collection where outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are made a speciality of. А 
very fine display could be made with Mme. 
Marie Masse and its sports alone, as they are 
now so numerous, and anyone disposed to 
plant a large bed with them would not, I ven- 
ture to think, be disappointed with results.— 
A. W. 


Garden Chrysanthemums — treat- 
ment after flowering.— In some localities 
that are bleak and exposed Chrysanthemums 
that are grown in the garden have a poor time 
of it from December to March, and not infre- 
quently die off. This may be guarded against 
if some little protection is given them after the 
flowering stalks have been cut away. Straw 
placed round the roots will ward off frost, and 
even their own stems crossed over them and 
litter placed around is а method I have seen 
practised with good results. If only the old 
plants can be kept over March, then one may 
split up the roots, and so work up a stock in à 
very simple way without the aid of glass.-- 
WOoODBASTWICK, 

Chrysanthemum shows.—Just now 
we hear of little in connection with gardening 
but Chrysanthemum shows. Whether these 
do much to popularise the autumn flower in 
small gardens is very doubtful, but in my 
estimation the growing of plants solely to pro- 
duce huge exhibition blooms under glass is far 
from being the highest aim of culture. AsI 
go about town streets, on which little forecourts 
abut, and see the many plants grown as hardy 
perennials in many varieties, and all just now, 
in the dull gloom of November, in great beauty, 
I can but realise that such publie show of these 
flowers and the evidence they furnish of the 
beauty they can bring into our crowded town 
life, after all are: of as great importance and 
value as may be the biggest exhibition of show 
flowers to be anywhere seen. Shows are the 
product of glasshouses, hence the flowers are 
not the products of the million. In our little 
town gardens they are, and such culture merits 
all encouragement.—A. D. 


: Chrysanthemum Goacher’s Crim- 
gson.—This has done remarkably well with me, 
апа I have therefore decided. to grow it more 
largely another season. The flowers are larger 
and more deeply coloured than in that. old 
favourite variety Harvest Home, and it is 
barely 24 feet in height when in full flower. 
Many have objected to it, as the flowers have & 
tendency to be one-sided when they first open, 
but beyond the first two or three blooms 
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which expanded having this defcct, I have 
nothing to complain of in this respect. The 
plant has a vigorous constitution, and flowers 
with the greatest freedom.—kK Ex. > 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—I enclose a photo of my border of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. It was taken in 
September, when the plants were almost at 
their best, but even this week (Nov. 19th) 1 
have picked many flowers. There are between 
forty and fifty plants in the bed in about two 
dozen varieties, and I have picked hundreds of 
blooms from it since August. А light tem- 

rary shelter placed over the plants in 

ctober is useful to keep off heavy rain or 
early frost, but this year it has not been 
necessary. The culture of these lovely flowers 
is most interesting, and I find them very 
satisfactory.—(Mrs.) Е. Новвѕ, Chesterton 
Lawn, Cirencester. 

[Unfortunately the photograph is not sufi- 
ciently clear for us to be able to reproduce it. 
—Ер.] 


Chrysanthemum Caprice de Prin- 
temps.—This is a beautiful free-flowering 
variety for pot work, and it being a great 
favourite of mine, I concluded that it would 
be worth giving a trial outdoors with other ' 
border varieties. About a dozen plauts were, 
accordingly, planted with other sorts last 
spring, and the results have been a great 
success. The planting was done the last week 
in April, and they got away without check, 
and grew vigorously. The plants were cut 
back the second week in June, and then 
allowed to grow away unrestricted. They 
formed capital dwarf bushy plants, and when 
in flower were about 30 inches in height. The 
flowers began to unfold the first week in 
October, and were fully opened by the middle 
of the month. Mixed in with other varieties 
the fine heads of bloom were very telling, and 
came in for а large share of admiration. The 
colour is, as is well known, a very Pleasing 
shade of rose-pink, the petals being edged wit 
silvery-white, which is more pronounced in 
outdoor examples than on those grown under 

lass. This is a most useful variety to cut for 


dinner table decoration, the pink; silver 
showing to the greatest advantag varti- 
! ficial light—a fact which cannot, unfortunately, 


be recorded of many other sorts. There afes 
great many Chrysanthemums the colour oi 
whose flowers is most pleasing when viewed in 
the light of day, but under artificial light they 
appear of quite a different colour, and in many 
cases it is to their detriment.—G. Р, К. 


Single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
in small pots.—To those who do not regard 
size as the most important point in а Chrysan- 
themum bloom, and who grow flowers mainly 
for home decoration, it will be found that many 
varieties, grown under certain conditions, do 
remarkably well,even in comparatively small 
pots, and amongst the classes that provide 
flowers that are particularly attractive for fur- 
nishing cut bloom the single varieties һауе 
come very much to the front within the last 
few years. Perhaps there may be something in 
the theory I heard advanced in regard to their 
similarity to the popular Marguerites or Paris 
Daisies, which are much in vogue in some 
quarters. Be that as it may, it is a fact that 
wherever there is table decoration to be carried 
out in November and December, one cannot 
very well ignore the many charming sorts that 
are at present found amongst the singles, and 
further than this, they are so easy to grow, 
little disbudding, if any, being required. 
Cuttings struck in February or March in & 
cool house, potted on and stood in cold. frames 
in May, sad planed in 6-inch pots, ог less sie, 
will be found to make useful plants by autumn, 
if they are plunged in the soil or in ashes, 
which will obviate the necessity of watering 
them so frequently. The majority. of the 
singles are of dwarf habit. Some of them we 
of exceptional beauty, and for small houses 
there is much to be said in their favour. Here 
are a few sorts that are well worth the con. 
sideration of those who have not hitherto grown 
them: Daisy, pure white; Earlswood Glory. 
pure white, green eye: King of Siam, deep 
crimson; Miss Brown, rosy-salmon; May- 
blossom, crimson - maroon; Nancy Cherry 
yellow ; Nora, soft pink; and Princess May, 
crimson amaranth.—LEAHURST. 
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- reason why I would advo- 


* cover such with Roses only, 


- either form it will develop 


` and blossom profusely. 


. Из name is Mme. Edmee 


- 
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.. Bellé Siebrecht. This would 
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ROSES. - 


CLIMBING CAPTAIN CHRISTY. 


Tur illustration given to-day faithfully portrays | 
оле of our most useful climbing Roses, and 
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| Tufted Pansies. There is such an endless 
number of shades that there is no difficulty in 
| finding the pleasing апа effective contrast 
desired. -+ Thus, for Roses Gruss an Teplitz or 
Papa Gontier, two indispensable varieties for 


although one is forced to admit its want of | massing, thore is, perhaps, nothing better than 
i 


fragrance, yet its lovely colour and handsome | Pansy 


blossoms somewhat make 
amends for this defect. 
Although extra vigorous 
Roses are useful for many 
purposes, those kinds that 
are free without being ram- 
pant are perhaps most 
serviceable. We see in the 
illustration how splendidly 
the blossoms display them- 
selves upon this pillar of а 
pergola, and by a careful 
system of pruning, such 
varieties will produce their 
flowers quite down to the 
ground, This is far better 
than is the case with many 
varieties used to cover per- 
golas, for their beauty is 
often lost to view unless 
seen from terraces or other 
elevated spots. This is one 


cate a series of disconnected 
archea, if it is desired to 


rather than the continuous 
резом Climbing Captain 

hristy is also useful as а 
standard or pillar-Rose. In 
into a glorious tree or pillar, 


A formidable rival to this 
Rose appeared last year, 
and, judging from flowers 
seen under glass, it will 
become a great favourite. 


Cocteau, The flowers are 
very large, and an improve- 
ment upon those of Captain 
Christy, from which it is 
said to be a seedling. The 
та is vigorous, and the 
dliage nearly evergreen. 
A Rose that is rapidly gain- 
ing її favour is Climbing 


bean admirable one for the 
positions alrea dy alluded to. 
Beenyin June, I know of no 
Rose so attractive -- every 
bud as perfect as can be, 
and of the wondrous colour 
of the original dwarf form. 
I often wonder growers for 
market. do not grow this 
Rose extensively for cut- 
ting. Planted across a plot 
of ground, and its growths 
supported by a tréllis work 
of some kind, or tied loosely 
to stakes, a pillar of blossom 
will be produced in June, 
and.the plants yield many 
more during the summer 
ind autumn. Anyone hav- 
ing experienced a ditliculty 
with the dwarf Belle Sieb- 
fecht,r ог as it is better 
known as Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
would do wel to. plant 
Climbing Captain Christy, 
which I consider one of the 
most useful Roses we pos- 
Sess, Rosa. 

Carpet plants for 
Rose beds.— Where new 
beds or borders of Roses are being formed, 
and the plan is adopted of massing separate 
Shades of colour in large or small quan- 
tities as circumstances may admit, it is some- 
times advisable to plant rather thinly, and 
to carpet intervening spaces with some dwarf 
plants that will form a pleasing contrast to the 
different shades of the Rose. т 


the stem being advisable. There аге probably 
no better dwarf plants for the purpose than 


hey should not | 
be planted too near, a clear 15 inches all round | 





Rose Climbing Captain 





oletta, and anything of the shade of 


Christy on pergola, From a photograph 
by F, Mason-Good, > ' 


` 


Councillor Waters makes an admirable сара 


% b b t he ti 
must algo be remembered that the prepara p ideal autumnal Roses, and they are all most 


for Roses of Augustine Guinaigseau colour, 
of the ground essential to the well-being o 
the Roses is just the thing- for the Pansies 
They revel in & cool, deep, 


given them. 
make fresh growth after the first 


Roses are at.their best. —E. L. B., Claremont. 






























































irly stiff soil, and 
the flowering season is prolonged when it can be 
Itis well to encourage them to 
ig display, 
that they may be in flower when the autumnal 
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AUTUMN-BLOOMING ROSES. 


Тнк old varieties like La France are seen in 
greater perfection їп. September than at any 
other season of the year. How powerfully 
fragrant are its lovely blossoms, and the form 
is so exquisite just now; in fact, this popular 
Rose appears to better advant in autumn 
than it does in summer. To obtain tbe best 
effect from autumnal Roses they should be 
planted together, taking care to keep the mis- 
named Hybrid Perpetuals, or, at least, most of 
them, at a respectable distance. We are now 
having a perfect feast of blossom from some 
beds planted in March. It is true the beds 
were well done. Fully 3 feet of the old soil 
was removed, and new loam, the top spit from 
a pasture, was used to refill the bed. There 
beds were given a liberal helping of cow- 
manure mingled with the loam, and the whole 
left all winter to settle down. In planting, 
some nice compost was prepared and a shovel- 
ful given to each plant, taking care to allow 
it to percolate well among the small” roots. 
This is a very important detail. “If a Rose 
plant were pulled up after having been planted 
a few weeks, a namber of little white rootlets 
would be observed laying hold of this com- 
post. Now, if the soil is heavy and wet when 
planting, sugh little rootlets cannot find а 
congenial medium to lay hold of, consequently 
the plants suffer thereby. I am very partialto 
the addition of bone-meal to the loam, and 
there is no mistaking the effect of its use 
during the gutumn months in the year follow- 
ing. The plants put on that ruddy bloom upon 
their young shoots which indicates ' good 
health. f 

I need not mention the older forms of autumn- 
blooming Roses. Everyone is aware how 
beautiful Caroline 'Testout is, and her 
descendants Admiral Dewey, Mme. Marie 
Croibier, and William Askew are also lovely. 
[ have already named La France as being one 
of our best autumnals. If its blush sport. 
Augustine Guinoisseau were planted in the 
same bed as La France, also Duchess of Albany 
added, a really good effect would be possible. 
How lovely are the blossoms of Armosa, or 
Hermosa, toward the end of September, their 
perfect form and clear colouring unequalled 
pou among Roses of that type. Fellen- 

rg is now as bright as in the June days, when 
its towering bushes were aglow with the 
numberless blossoms. Although so useful this 
old kind has met a formidable rival in (truss an 
Teplitz. I have found that it does not do tò 
plant this in a strong, rich soil, that is, if we 
want it to blossom profusely. A rather stony 
soil, resting on gravel, with plenty of cow- 
dung incorporated when trenching, seems to 
suit the Rose admirably. Speaking to a very 
eminent gardener a short time ago, he said he 
was using Gruss an Teplitz as a pillar Rose in 
order to obtain the autumn effect which we 
miss in Crimson Rambler. 

Other good ЫШ reds or scarlets may be 
found in Gloire des Rosomanes, a delightful 
old Rose, good early as late ; Liberty, Marquise 
de Salisbury, Ma Тийре, and Princess Bonnie. 


.| The last is one of the most fragrant Roses we 


possess. Of highly-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals 
the folowing аге good late in the year, espe- 
cially when budded on seedling Briers: Louis 
Van Houtte, Victor Hugo, A. K. Williams, 
Duke of Albany, Ella Gordon, and the red 
Captain Christy. гаг not nearly so рго- 
fuse in flowering as the Hybrid Teas, we must 
welcome them for their glorious colour, and 
until raisers give us some brilliant red Hybrid 
Teas the Perpetuals will be our mainstay in 
this direction. Etoile de France, the new 
H.T., should be purchased this autumn. It 
will, I believe, eclipse апу at present in 
the market as a highly-coloured, large-flowered 
Rose, powerfully fragrant, and a good grower. 
Princesse de Sagan is as yet unsurpassed for 
brilliant effect, but its flowers are little better 
than Monthly Roses. In Cramoisie-Supericure, 
Fabvier, and the old crimson China we have 


serviceable. | 

There is no need to enlarge upon the merits 
of the Teas and Hybrid Teas as eutumnals. 
There is scarcely a kind grown but is useful 
at this season of the year. There are justa 
few special kinds I should like to commend to 
the notice of readers of GARDENING , ILLUS. 
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TRATED, These are Pharisaer, Mme. Ednell 
Metz, Mme. Ravary, La Tosca, Furben Konigin, 
Peace, Mme. Berkeley, Prefet Monteil, Morn- 
ing Glow, Mme. Marie Croibier, and Mme. 
Antoine Mari. This last has proved a Rose of 
exceptional merit. Another grand novelty is 
Earl of Warwick. This was well shown at 
` the autumn Rose Show recently, and I believe 
will be immensely popular. k ssesses all 
the good points of a show Rose, blended with 
the free-flowering and vigorous habit of the 
best Hybrid Teas. The colour is a delightful 
blend, salmon, pink, and cream being mixed 
up in this Rose in a most liberal degree. Old 
friends should not be omitted. I have in mind 
that grand old Rose Souvenir de Malmaison, 
апа there are several of the Bourbons far too 
good to be lost. Rosa. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE, 


Рг,лхтз are often now grown as much to give | 
cut-flowers for the house as for their effect in | 


the garden. 
borders are s; 
fill bowls an 


This is a pity in some ways, as 
ilt if the things are cut about to 
vases on the table. Where pos- 


sible, reserve a part of the garden so as not to | 


interfere with the plants in the more conspicuous 
positions. Sweet Peas and similar things could 
well be grown there, and handfuls of bloom 

athered without interfering with the clumps in 
the borders. A large number of hardy perennials 
are delightful to cut for the house, and the 
more simple the arrangement the better. In 
the spring the various kinds of Anemone supply 
lovely masses of bloom, А. fulgens in particular 
lasting well in water. Lillies of the Valley, 
Snowdrops, the Lenten Roses (Hellebore), Iris 
reticulata, spring Snowflakes, Forget-me-nots, 
Daffodils, Primroses, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, 
Tulips, Tufted Pansies, and Ranunculuses are 
all useful in one form or another of decoration. 
Some flowers fade quickly when cut, the Lenten 
Roses (Hellebore) especially, but this may һе 
in part obviated by splitting up the end of each 
flower stem. Daffodils are excellent for 
cutting, and when arranged with Mahonia 
foliage the shades of yellow are intensified. 
They should always be gathered when about half 
expanded, and this applies especially also to the 
ferman Iris, half-opened buds expanding іп 
fullest beauty in water. When they open in full 
exposure to the weather they get much sullied by 
the storms of wind and rain. In the summer 
months a well-planted garden is full of useful 
things to cut for the house, Achillea The Pearl 
and A. mongolica (here figured), the former 
with double pure-white flowers, each like a 
little rosette, and the latter also white, large, 
and single, are worth growing for this purpose 
alone. Anemone japonica alba is, perhaps, the 
most useful of all hardy perennials for cutting ; 
it blooms for many weeks, and the flowers last 
well in water. Then one may add the White 
Antirrhinums, Michaelmas Daisies in variety, 
Early Chrysanthemums, particularly Mme. 
Desgrange, its sports, and the delicate rose- 
coloured Mme. Grunerwald, Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata (yellow), Gladioli, Tufted Pansies, and the 
Sea Hollies. These last are very beautiful, the 
metallic-blue lustre, so to say, on the flower- 
buds imparting to them distinct beauty. 
Eryngium planum, which produces a crowd of 
small, conical, steel-blue heads, E. giganteum, 
and E. Oliverianum are all useful, and not 
difficult to grow on light soil. 

Whether the decorations are extensive, or 
the flowers are merely cut for the house, they 
should. be simply arranged. One of the most 
beautiful arrangements, if such it could be 
called, we have seen was a bunch of Comtesse 
de Paris Carnation in a  Munstead glass. 
Another point is to use аз far as possible the 
foliage of the flower with it. In the case of 
Daffodils this cannot always ba, as the bulbs 
are injured by the removal of leafage; but 
Roses, Ponies, and, in fact, almost everything, 
are better without Ferns, Asparagus, or 
stereoty leafage. Chrysanthemums are, of 
course, best with such leafage as that of the 
Mahonia, or even twigs of the Beech-tree. The 
colours of the flowers, especially if they be 
chestnut-red or shades of orange, are delightful 
in association with the autumn leafage of 
hardy Azileas, the Liquidambar, or commoner 
things. 








FRUIT. 
GRAFTING A PLUM-TREE. 


I sHOULD be glad if you would advise me as to heading 
back a Plum-tree which has never been grafted? I E 
t 
is 15 feet high, with several branches, the lowest about 


stand it should be cut back now and grafted in April. 


5 feet long, and 3 feet from the ground. How far should 


it be cut back? 


tree is. 
B.M.M 


[There is nothing to be gained by heading 


back the tree at this time, and we would pre- 
fer to let it alone at present. It will be quite 


early enough for all purposes if the operation 
be performed early in the coming year. It will 
depend entirely upon the present form of the 
our own desires in respect to it 
rafted, or 
Provided a 


tree and 
whether the main stem alone is 
severalof the stronger branches. 


forked head of three or more branches could 
be retained at one level, these would be pre- 
ferable by reason of the quickness in forming 
anew a good fruiting top, apart from affording 


greater opportunities forsuccess. Forexample, | 
ssible to retain | 


if above а clear stem, it is 
three or more branches of about 2 inches 
diameter, or even slightly less than this, and 
it will be easy to insert two grafts in each, 
or even twice this number. aving headed 
the tree back (which now will be referred to as 
the * stock"), the chief items to be observed 
are as follows: At least three weeks before the 
grafting is done select your scions. These 
should be the well matured growths of the 
past year, 2. е., of 1904, and should be not less 
in size than a large goose quill or ordinary cedar 

ncil at their bases, and about 18 in. in length. 

ow take these scions and firmly heel them in 
the ground, burying the stems fully one half 
their depth, and water them to keep the wood 
plump. This severing of the scions from the 
parent plant produces a slight check and 


Should the grafting be done in the 
new wood or the old bark? I do not know how old the 
Trunk at bottom about 10 inches round.— 





momentarily retards the buds. At the same 
time the sap of the stock to be presently grafted 
is in the ascendant, and will be ready to 
| nourish the scion or ft when inserted, А 
' day or two prior to the operation being per- 
| formed you will require some good or tenacious 
| clay and a little dryish cow-dung. The clay 

must be well tempered without being made too 
wet, and finally the two should be well mixed 
together. If, however, you have any difficulty 
in obtaining the clay, etc., you can at any 
seedsman's obtain grafting wax specially pre- 

red. 

P the operation of grafting is asfollows: First 
take a sharp, strong knife or wood-chisel, and 
with a hammer split the branch open centrally, 
If a small chisel is used it may for the moment 
| remain where inserted as a wedge, while with 
ı а Sharp knife you make the two outer-internal 

sides quite even and smooth. Now prepare 





‚ the scions by first selene a 
| long, and by slicing the bar wood away 
| from its thicker end on two sides produce 
|a wedge with the bark on the outer side 
preserved intact. Or the graft may 
prepared by paring the bark from two 
‚ sides only, the clean cut sides to be placed in 
| contact with the cleft in the stock and the 
| bark of one side to fit with the bark on the 
| outer portion of the stock. It is necessary that 
| all the surfaces of stock and scion should be 
cleanly cut, and that a fit of stock with 
| scion is procured without bruising the bark. 
‚ With the scions properly adjusted gny with: 
| draw the centre wedge or chisel, holding the 
| scions meanwhile that they are not pressed out 
| of place. You must see to it that the scion 15 
| prepared as deeply as the cut, and four or 9* 
s buds will be enough on the exposed part of the 
All that romains is to pind E 
afts tightly in position, either with rafia 0 
таро. iio seein must not be used. With 
| the binding completed, the final operation is (0 


graft or scion. 
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Planting & Peach.—Would Peaches, planted out- 
side a greenhouse and brought through a wall, be likely to 
do well? The roots would be on north side of wall. I 
have some e on front of greenhouse and brought 
through wall, and they do very well. The trees would get 
sun all day, but the roots would only get a little in the 
summer. lcould make a good border if you think they 
would do in that position.—B. BAILEY. 

[We very much doubt whether the plan 
would answer, as the roots of the trees would 
be inclined to decay in such a sunless position. 
Not that the Peach is less hardy than the 
Cherry or Plum, but the trees being under 

lass due south, growth would be very much 

astened, assuming, of course, that your green- 
house is used for pot plants and could not be 
thrown open to retard the flowering period. 
Consequently, they would be in bloom towards 
the end of February or very early in March—a 
time when much frost may occur, which, we 
think, could not but be more or less disastrous 
to the well-being of the trees. We do not 
remember ever seeing such a plan adopted, but 
as an experiment we would only try one tree, 
giving ita trial for a couple or three years, by 
which time you would be able to judge whether 
it would be wise to proceed further with the 
work. If you decide to do this we advise you 
to give the border thorough drainage, and 
also to raise it 9 inches to 12 inches above the 
surrounding level, so that no stagnant water 
should hang around the roots of the trees. 
Neither would we make too large or too deep a 
border, as the nearer you can keep the roots to 
the surface, so much the better for the trees 
pleated in such an unfavourable position. 

urther, devise some means to throw off snow 
or an extra amount of rain during early spring 
by covering with shutters of some kind, at the 
same time the roots must not suffer from the 
want of moisture, or bud-dropping would take 
place. In such a position the trees would not be 
likely to do this during the first three months 
of the year. You should also choose one of the 
hardiest varieties of the Peach, such as Violette 
Hative, or Dymond.] 


Pear Winter Nelis.—Now the planting 
season is with us, and probably some would-be 
planter hesitating as to which variety to plant, 
he or she cannot do better than give space to 
the one under notice, with the reservation, do 
nob plant on very cold soils, as it is a bit 
tender, and better results are to be had under 
wall culture. It is a most luscious fruit, of 
nice dessert size, and is in use from mid- 
November up to Christmas, although fruits 
have been exhibited quite late in spring, but 
it is an exception to the rule, I think.—J. M. 


Position for Peach-tree (FE. G.)— 
We should certainly say try again in former 
position, as it appears to be a suitable one, 
although, if somewhat shaded, it may be the 
wood does not get properly ripened, without 
which it is useless to expect success. Many 
failures oceur in Peach growing by allowing 
the trees to get too dry at the root, or over- 
run with aphis during early spring and summer 
months ; but if you are satisfied that neither 
is the fault of your tree failing, then we say 
make a fresh start by taking out the old soil to 
a depth of 2 feet 6 inches, and if no drainage 
has been given, put in 6 inches of broken brick- 
hats, stones, or even clinkers, if at hand. 
Tf you can get some turfy loam, place a layer 
of this over the drainage and fill in with your 
new compost, which may consist of one part of 
turfy loam, fairly retentive, the other part 
good garden soil from an open position, say a 
couple of cartloads of each. Add to this 
4 bushels of broken brick-bats about 14 inch 
square, 1 bushel of soot, a like amount of 
wood-ashes, and 2 bushels of lime or plaster 
rubble, blending all thoroughly before putting 
into the hole, and make quite firm. Plant the 
tree forthwith, deferring the pruning until the 
end of January, mulching the tree with 3 inches 
of half-decayed leaf-soil or half-decayed manure. 
Should you decide to plant a second tree, 
which we advise you t2 do, board up the front 
of the tool-shed 7 feet to 8 feet high and 10 feet 
to 12 feet in length This wil give you a nice 
space to train БЕРЕТ, fan-trained tree, and by 
giving 5s. or 7s. 6d. for it, fruit may be looked 
for the season after next, and, it may be, a few 
next year. Watch for the black-fly from the 
time the flower or wood-buds show them- 
selves, dusting with Tobacco-powder on its 
firs& appearance, and you may syringe with 
Quassia extract or any other good insecticide 


from early May onwards should the aphis give 
trouble. To be successful with Peach-trees 
they require almost daily attention during the 
tori period, abundance of root-watering 

uring dry spells of summer weather, frequent 
syringing of the foliage after 4 p.m. to ward 
off red-spider, the neglect of either soon show- 
ing itself, crippled growths or an early loss of 
foliage being the result, which means certain 
failure. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Zonal Geraniums which 
have been deprived of the flower-buds through 
the summer are now very bright, but must have 
a light position, and not over-watered. There 
is no test equal to tapping the pots with the 
knuckles to show when the plant requires 
water, but to carry this out the plants must 
be within reach, and my experience has been 
that such things as Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Cyclamens, if they are to be kept right in 
winter, must be within touch of the cultivator. 
If they once get too much water and the soil 
is soured, the value of the plant is gone asa 
decorative asset. If placed on a shelf and 
almost forgotten, it may, perhaps, recover ; 
but it would be almost as profitable to throw 
it out. It is generally considered that young 
plants are the most useful, and possibly this 
is true; but we have had a lot of cut-back 
plants which broke freely after being cut back, 
andare now very bright with flowers. But the 
flowering of Zonal Pelargoniums in winter is 
mainly a question of light and warmth. 
Baskets for suspending may be filled with 
plants coming into bloom, but the baskets 
should be large enough to hold half-a-dozen 

lants. Begoniasare easily managed, and may 
be turned out of 5-inch pots without feeling 
any check; but all things used in this way 
should be thoroughly moistened before bein 
turned out, and would, of course, be immers 
in damp Moss. In filling baskets at this sea- 
son with plants coming into bloom, no soil will 
be required, as Moss answers every purpose. 
Baskets filled with Roman or Dutch miniature 
Hyacinths or early Narcissi are very effective, 
and if a set of baskets is kept for changes of 
this character, the bottom of the baskets ma: 
be draped with permanent plants, such as Clu 
Mosses or Sedum carneum variegatum, which 
is a charming basket plant. With the baskets 
dra in this way changes can be readily 

e. ' 


Stove or forcing-house.—If possible, 
have a division in the centre, so that the part 
nearest the boiler may be 5 degs. or 6 degs. 
higher than the other part, and most of the 
forcing will be done at the warm end. If the 
house is large а great deal can be done in it 
with flowers, fruits, and vegetables. It is only 
a question of attention. In large gardens there 
is a house for each class of plants, but in 
smaller places a good deal has to be done in 
one house. І have seen Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Grapes, and Strawberries all growing in one 
house, with a propagating-case over the hot 
water pipes in front, and every bit of space 
filled up with plants coming on either to supply 
flowers for cutting or to be moved on to the 
conservatory, and in many small places houses 
of this character are being worked, and well 
managed, too, by men whose heart and soul 
are in their work; in fact, unless this is so 
there will be failures. The gardener's eye sees 
everything several times a day, and whatever 
work is necessary is done at the right time. 
Forcing flowers must begin now in earnest, and 
be carried on vigorously. The only limit is the 
space at command. The plants or roots should 
be established and in a fit state for forcing. 
Freesias will not bear much heat ; 50 degs. will 
be high enough. 


Cucumbers.—Cucumbers may be grown 
now without any ventilation except what comes 
through the laps. But in private gardens, 
where only a limited supply is required, a little 
ventilation when the thermometer runs up to 
80 degs. will tend to harden growth. There 
must be heat enough to secure fairly rapid 
growth, as a slowly-grown Cucumber is some- 
times bitter and lacks crispness, but a comfort- 
able bottom-heat and an atmospheric tempera- 
ture of.65 degs. at night will be high enough. 
Mildew does not often attack Cucumbers in 


———————— 


warm-houses if the house is cleaned after 
every crop and the walls: whitewashed with a 
little sulphur in the wash. The same treatment 
will keep down red-spider. А little &weet, 
warm turfy loam scattered over the borders 
once a fortnight will do much to keep the 
atmosphere sweet and the plants healthy. The 
water should be of the same tem те Bs 
the house, and the plants should be sto 
and tied in once a week. A knife should never 
be used to winter Cucumbers. 

Early Peach-house. — Proceed very 
quietly. If the trees have been forced pre. 
viously they will be ready to move in a night 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. If the 
Borders are inside, their condition should hate 
been ascertained before the house was started, 
Bud-dropping is generally caused by dryness 
at the root, generally in the autumn and early 
winter. Peach-trees are making fresh roots 
now, and must have moisture. 

Mushroom-house.—Make up new tei: 
as fast as space can be found. The moment 
an old bed ceases to bear, clear it and fill 
immediately with prepared manure, which 
should be ready for use in an open shed. I 
have never yet had a Mushroom-house large 
enough, as so much can be done with it. Not 
only Mushrooms, Seakale, Rhubarb, ani 
Chicory can be grown there, but if there is 
room Asparagus may be started in boxes or 
baskets, and be moved to a light house io 
flavour. 

"Window gardening. — Roman Нь 
cinths, Cyclamens, Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
double Chinese Primulas, Bouvardias, Heaths, 
and Chrysanthemums among flowering plauts, 
and Palms, Aspidistras, India-rubbers, Arau- 
carias, and Drac:enas as fine-foliaged plants ars 
now abundant. The most easily managel 
Ferns are the Pterises. Р. cretica major and 
P. tremula are among the most useful. Those 
who like variegated plants may have Р, cretica 
albo-lineata. 

Outdoor garden.—There are very few 
outdoor flowers to be seen now. A few clumps 
of Colchicums are nestling under the shrubs in 
old-fashioned gardens, and there are stil 
Chrysanthemums. Those trained against û 
wall are specially bright and effective, and 
there are still a few Roses to be found, though 
somewhat weather-stained. Though there are 
not many flowers, there are many bright 
berries on the Fire Thorn (Pyracantha), the 
Cotoneasters, especially Simonsi, and in some 
gardens where there are male plants Aucubas 
are well berried. Hollies are indispensable for 
winter effect, and the bush or Tree-Ivies aré, 
when of good size, very effective. Ina small 
way, clumps of white Pinks, Lavender, and 
Rosemary are at all times interesting colour 
subjects. The Forsythias, viridissima sod 
suspensa, are very useful spring-flowering 

lants. They succeed the winter-flowerizg 

asmine, and grow freely either as bushes in 
the border, or against a wall, or over an arc. 
They will grow 12 feet high in a short time 1! 
planted against a Larch pole, and form 4 
veritable golden pillar in early spring. 

Fruit garden.—Pruning and planting 
should be pushed forward as fast as possible. 
Any old trees of inferior kinds which have 
vigour enough left for regrafting may be partly 
headed back, leaving a foot or во to bere 
moved when ‘the grafts are inserted. [i 
planting new gardens, let the trees have room 
enough to attain full development according to 
the variety planted Some kinds require more 
space than others. Standard trees of Bien- 
heim Orange and Peasgood's Nonsuch should 
not be less than 24 feet apart—if on ras, 
30 feet would be better. For the first seven 
or ten years the surface should be cultivated, 
as the trees grow much faster where the sur- 
face is broken up and cultivated and occasion: 
ally manured. Standards of Cox's (range 
Pippin would not be crowded at 18 feet apart. 
We are now planting a fruit garden of Apples 
on the Paradise stock at 12 [n apart, with 
Gooseberries and other bottom fruits m 
between, and we consider there will always be 
ample space. 

Vegetable garden.—Asparagus 100% 
will soon start now on a well-constructed bed 
of stable-manure and leaves. For early forcing 
strong roots, four to five years old, which hare 
been much cut from, are the best, as they start 
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away vigorously immediately. There should 
be plenty of Mushrooms now, if there is a 
well-constructed house, and the outside beds 
are still bearing freely where well covered with 
dry litter. Hurdles thatched with straw make 
1 covers for keeping off heavy rains, and 
5 also.keep іп the warmth. "lake advan- 
of frosty mornings to turn over manure- 
heaps, and when ready wheel on to the land. 
Trench weedy land, if any, and leave the sur- 
face rough. Where Endive does not blanch 
fast enough to keep up the supply take a few 
full-grown plants into the Mushroom-house. 
Strong roots of Chicory potted now and placed 
in Mushroom-house will blanch as they grow, 
and be useful for salads. Keep up a supply of 
Mustard and Cress by sowing frequently in 
gentle heat. The в need not be covered 
with earth, but a sheet of paper laid over them 
till they germinate will be an advantage. The 
frost now will soon spoil Cauliflowers if ex- 
posed. E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 5th. —Lily of the Valley is forced 
in several ways. If wanted in pots a dozen 
strong crowns are placed in a 5-inch pot and 
the pots plunged in a hot-bed of leaves and 
matted up till some growth has been made. 
When а very large supply of flowers for 
cutting is required we often use the hot-bed 
for the purpose of hastening growth. This is 
just an ordinary hot-bed covered with a frame, 
and light at first excluded. Peach-buds are 
swelling in early house. Night temperature 
now, 48 degs. to 50 degs. 

December 6th AW eck Hiquid maniro is given 
now to Freesias, Cyclamens, and Cinerarias 
which are coming forward for flowering. I 
have sometimes found a difficulty in getting 
bought seed of Primula obconica to germinate, 
but never failed with new seeds saved at home. 
I sowed the seeds obtained from one pod about 
a month ago, just to see how many plants 
could be raised from one pe and I have now 
120 plants pricked off. The seeds are minute, 
und soon lose their vitality. The seeds of all 
this family should be sown as soon as ripe. 

December 7th.—Pot- Vine -house has been 
thoroughly cleaned and walls lime-washod. It 
is а low span-roofed structure with beds on 
each side which have just been filled with 
tree-leaves, in which the pota of Vines will be 
plunged. "This genial warmth helps the Vines, 
and vacant spaces between the Vines are filled 
with pot- Roses and other things that we want 
to forward. This house is very useful. 

Detember Sth.— Once a week the conservatory 
is re-arranged. All plants which are past 
their best are taken away, and others intro- 
duced. Groups of Tuberoses and Roman 
Hyacinths are very sweet. Mignonette, also, 
and Daphne indica- are fragrant, and good- 
sized plants of Erica gracilis and E. hyemalis, 
brought into prominence, are attractive. I 
think the Chrysanthemum season is now quite 
long enough. 

ecember. 9th.—Sow Sweet Peas in pots. 
Some of these will be grown on to flower in 
pots, They are useful for cutting езг1у in the 
season. Pinced Seakale and Rhubarb roots in 
Mushroom-house. Tulips and Narcissi which 
have filled their pots with roots have been 
moved to warm-house. Narcissi will have a 
light position, but Tulips will be placed under 
the stage in a subdued light to lengthen the 
flower stems. 

December 10th —A few strong plants of 
Royal Sovereign Strawberries have been 
plunged in a of leaves to start them 
quietly. When the flower-spikes ap they 
will be stood near the glass in a light house, 
with a night temperature of 55 degs. B 
using the camel's-hair pencil there is not muc 
ditticulty in getting perfectly developed blooms 
to set now, especially if the ventilation із well 
managed. Started French Beans in 6-inch 
pots. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The monthly committee meeting of 
this society was held at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, 
WOC,on Monday evening, November 14. Mr. Chas Н. 
Curtis presided. Sixteen new membera were elected. 
The death of Mr. James Tivendale was reported. The 
amount standing to the credit of the late member was 
directed to be paid to his widow. Six members were 
reported on the sick fund. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


THE MARKET GARDENERS’ СОМРЕМ. 
SATION ACT. 
(REPLY To **IaNoRAMUSs.") 


Your question is founded on a total miscon- 
ception of the effect of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1900. You correctly state that 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of section 3 of the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, are re- 
pealed, but you evidently suppose that 
‘paragraphs 2 and 3" are *' Improvement (ii. ) 
—Planting of fruit bushes permanently set 
out"—and ** Improvement (iii.)— Planting of 
Strawberry-beds”—and you imagine that **Im- 
provements (i.) (iv.), and (v.) remain unre- 
pealed. This is an entire misconception, and 
you should note that the numbers repealed are 
(2) and (3), not (ii.) and (iii.). Paragraph (2) is 
the one beginning ** The improvements num- 
bered, etc." paragraph (3) begins— “The 
following improvements shall, etc.," and in- 
cludes the whole of the five improvements 
named. Thus the whole of the words comin, 
after ‘‘ trade or business of a market gardener " 
in paragraph (1) of section 3 are repealed right 
down to the beginning of paragraph (4), com- 
mencing ‘‘ Section 56 of the principal Act, etc." 
So you see none of the questions that trouble 
you arise at all. Further, although these para- 
graphs are struck out of the Act of 1895, they 
are all included in Part III. of the Third 
Schedule to the Act of 1900, and it is difticult 
to understand how anyone who has studied the 
Act of 1900 as closely as you seem to have done 
could so seriously fail to grasp its real effect. 

I cannot tell you whether your tenancy 
comes within the Acts so as to give you a 
claim thereunder—this depends upon whether 
the place has been let to you since 1895 upon a 
written agreement permitting you to cultivate 
itas a market garden ; or supposing there is 
no such agreement, then it depends whether 
before January Ist, 1896, you had, to your 
landlord's knowledge, executed any of the 
improvements in respect of which a right of 
compensation or of removal was given by the 
Act of 1895, and whether or not your landlord 
did, previous to the execution of such improve- 
ment, give you written notice that he dissented 
to such execution. You seem to take it for 
granted that the Acts apply in your case 
'This may be so, but nothing in your statement 
proves it to beso. Even if this proviso governs 
the case, you can only claim for improvements 
executed since Dec. 31, 1895. You may be 
able to claim in some other way for the fruit 
bushes, trees, etc., planted before that date, 
but you can only claim under the Acts for such 
improvements effected since that date. You 
cannot enforce any claim for the hedges and 
forest trees pe for shelter and not for trade 
purposes. If your landlord refuses to py 
compensation the claim must be referred to 
arbitration in the manner provided by the Act 
of 1900, but you must be careful to make your 
claim before the end of the last day of your 
tenancy. The claim must be made upon the 
landlord—the incoming tenant has nothing to 
do with the matter, unless by arrangement 
between himself and his landlord. К. б: T. 





Notice to determine tenancy of orchard. 
—A let to В an orchard on a yearly tenancy at the yearly 
rental of £5, payable quarterly on the usual quarter days, 
the rent to run from December 25th, 1855, eix months 
notice in writing to be given to determine the tenacy. A 
is dead. Is the written agreement still good? His 
executors wish to give B six months' notice to quit on 
June 24th next, but B contends that his tenancy can only 
be determined on December 25th. Isthisso? The agree. 
ment does not say when the six months expire.—X. Y. Z. 

[Yes, the agreement is binding on both 

rties. B is right, the tenancy can only be 
etermined on Dec. 25th by six months' pre- 
vious written notice. Unless the ngreement 
of tenancy expressly stipulates to the contrary, 
the tenancy can only be determined at the end 
of a year of the tenancy, no matter what 
length of notice may be required. - It is 
presumed the tenancy commenced on Dec. 25th. 
—K. C. T.] ' 

А gardener's notice—joint situation.—Two 
years ago I was engaged as a gardener at the weekly wage 
of 208., paid weekly, with cottage found, my wife taking 
charge of laundry at 10s. а week. Some three monthsago 
вһе gave a month's notice to cesse laundry work, as she 
was ill. Now that she has recovered, my employer tells 
me that she must again take the laundry, or I must leave. 
I was engaged to do certain specified work ; but I am now 











required to do more than I was engaged to do, and I am 
thinking of making a change in the spring. When I was 
engaged, I had towait afortnight before my predecessor left 
the cottage, but my employer did not pay me for that 
time. I recover the payment from her? What 
notice must I give? Nothing was said about notice at the 
time of engagement.—W. К. 

[It seems to me that you and your wife were 
engaged jointly, and so your wife was nob 
entitled to give up the laundry while you 
remained in your situation. On the expira- 
tion of her notice you might have been com- 
pelled to leave the cottage and your situation 
at once. It seems to me that your employer 
has treated you kindly enough in this matter. 
Ithink that if your wife declines to resume 
laundry work you may be dismissed without 
notice, and compelled to leave your cottage 
also at once. If, however, you are allowed to 
remain, and do remain, I think you must give 
a month's notice when you wish to leave, 
because the giving of a month's notice by your 
wife presupposes that а month's notice is 
necessary. You cannot now recover anything 
for the fortnight referred to—you ought to 
have claimed for this at the time. —K. C. T.] 

Planting hedge.—What distance should a live 
hedge be planted from the extreme boundary? I am 
planting one to enclose a pasture field, and the only fence 
at present is of posts and rails standing on the outside of 
field. What distance should the Quick be planted from 
the wooden fence? I have been told 2 feet, but І am 
anxious to know definitely. The adjoining field belongs 
to another owner.—MELTON. 

[There is no distance prescribed by law, and 
you may plant as near the boundary as you 
choose. But the moment a shoot of your hedge 
projects over the boundary, your neighbour 
may cut it off without giving you notice ; and 
remember that you may not step upon his 
land to trim it or clean it, etc. For these 
reasons live hedges are usually set at least 
4 feet within the boundary, and if a ditch is 
necessary to carry off water, ete., the hedge із 
usually set from 5 feet to 6 feet within the 
boundary, according to the nature of the soil, 
etc. You should follow the usual custom of 
the locality. The posts and rails will probably 
have beer placed upon the exact boundary.— 
K. C. T.] 

A market gardener's notice.— On Nov. 23, 1903, 
I rented a garden and greenhouse for market work without 
any written agreement, taking the place at £13 a. year, to 
be paid quarterly, six months' notice to be given to deter- 
mine the tenancy. My landlord was not the owner of the 
place, he was only the tenant, and he sub-let to me. On 
August 10 last he gave me notice to quit on November 23, 
stating that he was himself quitting at the end of the year. 
Iam told that as there is no written agreement to the 
contrary, I can claim six months’ notice, and that, if 1 do 
not receive such notice, I need not pay the last quarter's 
rent. Is this во ?—R. S. О. 

[You say you took the place for market 
work, by which, I suppose, you mean you took 
it for a-market garden. But as it was not 
agreed in writing that the holding was to be, 
or might be, cultivated or treated as a market 
garden, your.tenancy does not come within 
the Market Gardeners' Compensation Act. You 
are merely a sub-tenant, and when the superior 
tenant's interest in the land expires, so does 
yours, and you must quit, notice or no notice, 
or the head landlord may eject you. You have 
no claim against the superior tenant on the 
ground of want of proper notice, but you need 
not quit until he does. If he retains possession 
until December 3186, you may do so also, but 
whether you do or not you must pay rent up to 
the time when you do quit. If you had a 
written agreement of tenancy you might recover 
damages from the tenant ; as it is, you cannot, 
—K. C. T.] 


BHES. 


Starting bee-keeping.—What is the best way to 
set about keeping bees, and are they much trouble? What 
is the first cost? As] know absolutely nothing about 
them or their requirements or how to set about getting 
them, will you kindly give me some information? [know 
1 have often seen articles on bees in your paper, but not 
feeling then interested I never read any.—CavTtion. 

[You would find bee-keeping a very interest- 
ing pursuit, and after having obtained a little 
practical experience, would be quite able to 
manage a few hives without assistance. . You 
would, however, find it good policy to starb 
with one or two hives only, and gradually 
increase your stock as you gained experience. 
The best time to commence is in thé spring, 
by obtaining a swarm in May. It should bo 
removed to your garden in the evening cf 
the day on which it left the parent hive, und 
introduced into à frame hive, movable combs 
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being necessary to intelligent and profitable 
The hiving of swarms is 
not such a difficult operation as it may appear 
to the uninitiated, for, with the protection of a 
veil for the face and thick woollen gloves for the 
hands, with the addition of ordinary coolness 
and confidence, it becomes a very simple matter. 
But, in point of fact, bees do not use their 
stings except in self-defence, and, as a rule, are 
time. 


management of bees. 


in the best of tempers at ауар 
8 


Frame hives cost from 7s. 6d. upwards— 103. 


will buy a very complete, useful hive that will 
last many years. Early swarms are usually to 
be obtained of cottagers at 10s. each, while 


stocks in straw skeps would cost 12s. to 15s. 
each. If you decided to keep your bees in 


straw hives, these should be of large size and flat 
Upon these you could work crates of 
sections, in which the bees would store their 
surplus honey (passing through the hole in the 
top of the hive) in beautiful form, equal to that 


topped. 


obtained from frame hives. ‘These section-boxes 
hold just 1 lb. of honey each, and when well 
tilled with white comb honey are far superior in 
appearance for the table to extracted honey, but 
if you wish to work for the latter you will find 
the frame-hives of great advantage, as from these 
the combs can be removed as filled by the bees, 
the honey extracted by means of the honey 
extractor, and the empty combs returned to 
the hive to be refilled. In manipulating the 
bees you would find a bellows-smoker most 
useful, asa few puffs of smoke from smouldering 
brown paper, rags, or decayed wood, injected 
into the hive, render the bees harmless, 
Seasonable hints on bee keeping appear from 
time to time in our pages.—S. S. G.] 


BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (D. €. B.).—Your 
Canary appears to have suffered from con- 
sumption resulting from cold. Many birds are 
lost through their cage being placed at a win- 
dow, such a position being inseparable from 
draughts. From the state of the plumage of 
this bird it appears to have had a bad moult, 
and this will often lay the foundation of this 
complaint. When the renewing of the feathers 
is unduly protracted, it is well to supply a 
small quantity of broken grits (such as are 
given to chickens), a little hard-boiled egg 
mixed with Arrowroot biscuit, also a few drops 
of cod-liver-oil, added to a little stale bread 
which has been soaked in cold water and well 
squeezed. Liquorice-water may also be given, 
and a liberal supply of Flax-secd. Some old 
mortar, bruised and mixed with the grit-sand, 
will often prove of value in restoring the 
patient to health. Pampering with'sugar or 
саз sweet food should always be avoided.— 
S. S. С. 

Death of Budgerigar (Arnie Wal/).— 
This bird should not have had Hemp-seed or 
Rape, the proper diet is Millet and Canary- 
seed only. The partaking of unsuitable food 
often causes inflammation of the bowels, which 
appears to have been the cause of death in 
this case. ‘These birds are very hardy, as a 
rule, and will, under proper treatment, live a 
number of years in confinement and do well 
in an outdoor aviary, where they will breed 
freely after the moulting season and will fre- 
quently continue to tek ОГОО till quite into 
December. When these are young in the 
nest the old birds should be supplied with 
soaked bread aad Oats in addition to their 
general diet. They require no building mate- 
rials, but will readily take to a Cocoanut husk 
in which to rear their young. This should be 
suspended or placed in a snug corner with the 
aperture at one end turned towards the light. 
In the male of this species the naked skin 
about the beak is sky-blue, while that of the 
female is cream-coloured, excepting at nesting 
time, when it assumes a brown tint. S. 8. G. 

Canary and Bullfinch dying (George S. 


Satter y).—You do not appear to have treated 
your birds judiciously in the matter of diet. 


‘he ‘‘ordinary mixed seeds" you have been 


giving them are certainly wrong food for Bull- 


finches, and anything but safe for Canaries, as 
these mixtures often contain Inca, which, par- 
taken of freely, is almost certain to bring about 
liver trouble. Canaries should be fed upon 
Canary-seed a8 а staple food, with small quan- 
tities of summer Каре daily, and occasionally a 






Then, 
the kind of food, and the num 
should get each day. "The latest advice I have 


should not be fed muc 
said, even i 


size a fowl may attain to should it 
early. 


eggs 



















little bruised Hemp-seed. A little Poppy-seed 
may also be given now and then. Sweet cake, 
sugar, and other luxuries of the kind should 
not be given, as they render a bird sickly, spoil 
its appetite, and cause bad moulting. Your 
Canary must have been in a bad state of health 
when you obtained it. Fresh-caught Bull- 
finches require to be fed upon German Rape- 
seed, а to remove its acidity, a little 
bruised Hemp, and a little piece of ripe Apple 
now and then. Afterwards the diet should 
consist of Canary-seed, Rape, small Sunflower 
seeds, and a few Oats. They may also have 
Plantain-seed and Privet berries. These birds 
are very susceptible to the influence of heat, 
which afiects them injuriously. They should, 
therefore, never be kept in a high artificial 
temperature.—S. S. G. 





POULTRY. 


EARLY LAYING PULLETS. 
Havine for some few years kept poultry, 
principally for egg production, I was interested 
in the note by ** Dorset” (page 465). He lays 
particular stress on the choice of eggs from a 
good early laying stock, and advises the best 
food and treatment from the chicken to the 
adult stages. Now, so far as obtaining eggs 
from very early layers, I might inquire how are 
we to do this, unless a particular stock having 
this desired trait comes under one's own obser- 
vation or is in actual possession? When 
purchases are made from strangers, the only 
course open is to await results, which take 
time to prove. My fowls have a good Grass 
run—a field, in fact, of several acres in extent 
—and they have good food regularly, and 
varied as much as I can make it, but the 


;ulle& that when six months old lays the 
rst egg I have not yet found. This season 
White Leghorns have been much inquired 


for in my neighbourhood because of their 
reputed early laying, and especially because 
they are good winter layers. My purchased 


stock of this strain grew quickly, and gave 
every indication of early 
&dvanced, but, as in other autumns, they 
again disappoint. 
dottes have this so-called early layin 
given them. 


rofit as the season 


Besides Leghorns, Wyan- 
character 
I have tried them with the same 
ill-success, so far as early laying is concerned. 
ain, differences of opinion exist as to 
r of meals fowls 
athered is that prospective laying pullets 
when, as in my case, 
ood Grass run. Feeding, it is 
not excessive, tends towards 


they have a 


fatness. 

I have never been concerned as to the possible 
in to lay 

Those who raise poultry for the sake of 
Itake it, concern themselves more about 
the attainment of their object—the early egg 
at all cost. I have come to regard shelter— 
natural shelter—as being of much greater 
importance than some other items of detail 
urged by poultry keepers, and if this is not 
provided then hindrance more or less marked is 
sure to be found in winter laying. It is not 
everyone who could afford to follow ‘‘ Dorset " 
and kill off all young Stock that did not rise to 
the occasion or conform to the law as regards 
early egg production. If this is done, from 
what source can one look for spring and summer 
profits? It certainly would not pay to kill 
these off and purchase other stock on the chance 
of better returns being obtained. Sometimes 
one may hear of extraordinary results obtained 
from a solitary bird, or a pen of a particular 
breed, and an edict then goes forth to secure 
such and such a strain. Results, so far as I 
have been able to gather, have not always 
proved so rosy as the aspirations of the 
purchaser and raiser wished, I cannot believe 
that confinement to wired pens conduces to 
much profit in poultry farming. Wierts. 


Keeping tortoise through the 
winter (Aars).—On the approach of cold 
weather tortoises become very sluggish, search 
out а soft corner in the garden, bury them- 
selves during the winter, and remain dormant, 
oftentimes till the return of spring, although, 
should there be a spell of mild weather, the 
revive, and take a little food. Unless the soil 


У | make a too dense growth. 


of the garden is very light and dry it would 
be well to put your tortoise in а r Or box 
filled with hay or dry Moss, and let it the 
winter in a cool room, feeding it with a little 
bread-and-milk whenever ib awakes from its 
winter's sleep. These little creatures are very 
fond of Lettuce and Dandelion leaves, and, 
being vegetarians, do not feed upon the slugs 
in the garden, as commonly supposed, 





The late Mr. Miles, of Wycombe 
Abbey.—Hy the death of this most estimalls 
gardener horticulture loses one oí its ollet 
and most able of workers. Mr. Miles was fully 
entitled to be regarded as one of England's 
grand old gardeners. Не always did first-clas 
work, and, as an exhibitor at shows, presented 
really first-class exhibits. In the old days di 
the Royal Horticultural Society at South 
Kensington his fruit and vegetables were 
always superb. Apart from his great know. 
ledge as a gardener, he was a most faithful and 
capable servant. Не had a host of friends 
among his fellows of the profession. We never 
could understand why, when the Victori 
Medals of Honour were given out, this fine 
gardener was overlooked, whilst others hardly 
known were recognised. Не died at Wycomlx 
Abbey Gardens on the morning of Nov. !7th, 
at the age of 73 years. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Questions. ana answers aré ingrii ia 
GARDENING fres о, А follow (уж 


charge &f correspondents 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed lo 
the EDITOR v GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Ноот 
London, Е.С. Letters on business should be sent to lu 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender ûrt 
required in addition to any designation he may desire h 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is inl, 


7 Correapos 
bear in mina that, as GARDENING has ay 
tent to press some time in advance of date, querizs con 
veau Tne rea is te the toes А i (бгз 
the M of their communication. We do not reply t 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help is 
nami: it should bear in mind that several specimen 
in different stages of colour and size of the same bul 
дн, оолду cric pg We have received from 

single Ў of fruits fr 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and etr. 
wise poor. The differences between тане 
in many cases, во trifling that it is necessary three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can underick: 
to name Sour varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Seedling Gloxinias (Н. Dobson).—Keep jon 
Gloxinias in a temperature of 50 degs. or 6» dega Girt 
less water now, and finally dry them off. Give no water 
when the tops have died off, and keep them out of tht 
reach of drip. Start the bulbs in spring іп a Warm 
house, and repot into larger pots, removing old loos 
soil, and feed when full of roots, or repot if you wish И 
have large plants. Water carefully after repottinz. 


Good companions for Maman Cochet and 
its white sport (Н. Р. M.).—You would find the fot 
lowing ten varieties of excellent quality, and they woul 
succeed grown under same conditions as the two lis 
you have named: Mrs. Edward Mawley, Hon. Fev) 
Gifford, Boadicea, Mme. Vermorel, Frau Kar! Draschkl, 
Duchess of Portland, Frau Peter Lanibert, Gladys Hark- 
ness, Mme. Jean Dupuy, and Mme. Wagram. 

Streptocarpi (С. G. F. Harrics).—lf your pian 
have done flowering you should during the winter Lep 
them moderately dry in a greenhouse temperature U^ 
the end of February or early in March, when they mus 
be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in атш" 
of equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, with a libera 
quantity of silver.sand. Water very carefully after repo 
ting until the roots begin to run into fresh toil. 


Worms in pots (A. S.).—We think the best way o! 
dealing with the worms in the pots is to get some {ree 
lime and make a solution of lime-water -say, put à quit 
of lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well and let it stand 
for a few hours until the water is quite clear, then pour 
off into a water-pot and give to the pots in which th 
worms are. This should be repeated two or three iis 
in the case of plants with a large ball of earth attached ta 
the roots. The lime-water will cause the worms (0 O 1 
to the surface, when they may be picked up 3» 
destroyed. 

Improving the colour of Rose blooms 
a. Е. M.).—We think you would find the colour of you 

овез improve if you gave the plants liberal watering 
during the growing season of gi liquid-marrare, A 1Z 
this each week if possible. Night soil made up 00 
liquid form and run into drills between thre rows of plan's 
is of much benefit to the Roses ; во also are blood-manor 
and soot. Nodoubta sprinkling of iron filings would 
helpful in the matter of heightening the colour, but 107 
would algo ensure this end and assist growth for another 
year by applying liquid-manure as mentioned abore. 

Rose Fortune's Yellow not flowering 
(A. M. Р. T.).—We should say that the Rose ів allowed 18 
If you removed entirely 801° 
of the wood, во that sun and air could well penetrate 
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Шеп spread out, the remaining growths almost horizon- 
tally, you should in a short time obtain blossom. You 
want to encourage short lateral growths all along the 
main shoots, and by pruning such laterals back to two or 
three eyes each year you obtain short spurs something 
like those produced on a fruit tree, and from these blos- 
som is produced. We also would advise you to get at 
the roots, and check the very long ones by cutting under- 
neath with a spade. Wethink a very suitable climber for 
your wall would be Mme. Alfred Carriere. It is a grand 
Rose, free-growing and free-blooming, and lovely in its 
creamy-white blossoms and pale shining green foliage. 


Primulas, Chinese, damping (Cheviot).—You 
have evidently buried your seedling Primulas too deeply. 
Besides, it is far too late to buy them. They ought 
to have been strong plants in their flowering pots, many 
of them showing for bloom. These plants have soft, 
sappy stems, and are very susceptible to injury from 
damp if the wet accumulates near them, especially close 
to the base of the leaf stems. Plants should, as it were, 
just sit on the soil, and not be buried into it. If the 
plants have become in any way drawn, then it is well to 
sapport them by putting in around them a few short 
stakes and tying round with matting. 

Roses for trellis fence (J. Nval).—The Roses 
best suited to the height of this fence would be some of 
Ше vigorous varieties of the dwarf Teas and Hybrid Teas, 
but it would be necessary to make the fence close. This 
could be easily done by nailing lengthwise some thin 
boards, Ав you say the soil is deep and well drained, 
Roses of the type of Marie van Houtte would grow excel- 
lently and would yield abundance of blossom. They would 
need very little pruning. Of this type of Rose you could 
plant in a length of 17 feet quite four plants and two 
Clematis besides, If you elect to have the climbing kinds, 
good companions to Gloire de Dijon (at present unsur- 
passed in its way) are two beautiful new Roses, England's 
Glory and Mme. Jules Gravereaux. The best Clematises 
would be Nellie Moser and Jackmani Тһе Roses should 
tither be on short Brier stems or budded on to Brier roots, 
When planting it is well to shorten back the growths to 
мийа. a foot or a foot and a halt of where they were 
ud f 


Dahlias for exhibition in August (G. W.).— 
You do not say what section or varieties you wish to grow 
—whether they be large show ones, or Cactus, or any 
others. Assuming you purchase plants, order them in 
April to be sent early in May. Each young plant rooted 
froma cutting will sent you turned out of its small 
pot, neatly wrapped in paper, packed pii d e д box, 
and so sent song: When received they should be at once 
potted afresh into 5-inch pots, using good soil, be 
watere«?, then stood in a close frame for a week. They will 
soon make íresh roots. Then give them more air, and 
gradually harden off. Each plant should be ready to 
plant out and be fully 9 inches in height by the firs; weck 
in June. llave the ground where they are to grow 
trenched, putting in а deep dressing of manure and one 
forked in on the surface, No elaborate holes will then be 
needful, but the p'ants can be put out 4 feet to 5 feet 
apart with a trowel. Secure to stout stakes ns they 
grow, and keepthe branches well thinned out. 


Basic-slag for lawns (Girl Gardener).— Basic slag 
isa very finely-crushed powder, made of the slag that is 
given off in the process of converting iron into steel by 
means of what із known as Thomas's patent. Hence it 
із aleo known as Thomas’s phosphate powder. It has, of 
course, in it some slight metallic character, but as it is 
chiefly of chemical compcsition it is found to contain a 
good proportion of phosphates. It is a slow-acting 
manure, probably one of the slowest. and it should he 
used at once, so that it may to some extent become soluble 
under the influence of the winter rains, You should 
apply the manure at the rate of about 51b. per rod. We 
fear its application will not permanently remedy the sour- 
ness or wetness of your lawn. You would do well a month 
or six weeks Jater to give the lawn a heavy dressing of 
soot, or, failing that, then fresh-slacked lime. Bad drain- 
aye із probably the cause of the sourness of the soil, in 
which case top-dressing will be of no avail until you have 
thoroughly drained it. 


Removing Marechal Niel (J. Fowler Ward).— 
The one serious drawback to the success of the Rose you 
have recently transplanted from one house to another i8 
the high temperature of the structure in which the plant 
is now D Recently-transplanted Roses cannot be 
kept too cool for а time, increasing the temperature as 
new rozts are formed. You had better continue the 
syringing overhead. This is preferable to watering at the 
root. We should advise you to give as much air as the 
due regard of other occupants of the house will allow. As 
to pruning, you will do well to wait and see where the 
growths promise to push forth new shoots. You can soon 
ascertain this by observing the swelling buds, and when 
this is seen, cut back rather hard to the most prominent 
eyes. Your main concern as regards this Rose should be 
to encourage it to make wood next season, an4 then the 
following year you should obtain some fine blooms from 
the new It would be wrong to cut the plant hard 
back at once, but as soon as there is evidence of the 
activity of the roots seen by the swelling buds, then you 
can cut back rather hard, which will induce the plant to 
send out vigorous growthe. 


Plants for glazed verandah (/. B.).—With 
regard to your glazed-in verandah, in which you propose 

lanting Tacsonias and Clematis, the hardiest Tacsonia is 

. mollissima, from (Quito. This grows well in the open in 
several places in the south-west. It bears rosc-pink 
flowers with very long tutes Т. exoniensis is a hybrid 
between this and T. Van Volxemi, and bears more showy 
flowers. 1t also grows in the open in southern Cornwall 
Passion-flower is not to be recommended, as it is such а 
rampant grower that it would soon cover the whole of the 
roof of the verandah and stil] require more room. We 
should advise two climbers that do well in the open in 
warm situations in South Devon and Cornwall. These are 
Clematis indivisa lobata, bearing large white flowers 
about 4 inches across in April, and Mandevilla suaveolens, 
which blooms in Auguet, and produces sweetly-scented 
white flowers of good size. As your climbers must be 
planted outside you will have to be careful that the roots 
and stems, which are exposed to the air, are well pro- 
tected during frosty weather. If this is done they should 
succeed, and, being of rapid growth, ehould soon cover 


the glass roof of the verandah. They do not need heat, 
and only require that severe frost should be kept out of 
the house. The Mandevilla, when under glass, is very 
liable to attacks of green-fly, во that during the summer 
it should be copiously and frequently syringed in order 
that this pest may not become established on the plant. 
You do rot give the aspect of your verandah, but we 
presume it gets а fair amount of sun. If it does not it 
will be useless to attempt the culture of flowering 
climbers, as to blossom satisfactorily these must have sun. 


Climbing Roses for wall of greenhouse 
(Bax).— Avoiding red varieties, Maréchal Niel, and Niphe- 
tos, we think you could not surpass Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria and Mme. Jules Gravereaux. These 
are very rampant growers, and would quickly cover the 
wall. Spread them out horizontally rather than train 
them upright, unless your wall is exceptionally lofty. It 
is often a mistake to plant these very rampant Roses 
under glass. More suitable Roses would be found in the 
vigorous kinds from those usually known as dwarf 
growers, Recently we saw a grand plant of Papa Gontier 
covering quite a large space, and we thought then there 
was no need for a climbing form of this beautiful Rose, 
certainly in an ordinary greenhouse, although in lofty 
conservatories they are invaluable. We have known such 
Roses as Mme. Lambard, Perle des Jardine, co\ er almost 
the entire roof of a small greenhouse and such plants 
are rarely without a bloom the whole season, Extra sized 
pot-grown plants are by far the best to plant. Being 
established in pots they receive no check, and at the start 
may be left almost their entire length, instead of being 
cut back hard, as is so frequently done. 


Eucomis (M. Bowyer).—The Eucomis is a Cape bulb: 
not very showy, though deserving of cultivation in the 
outdoor garden on account of the broad, handsome 
foliage, more or less spotted with purple at the base, from 
which rise tall cylindrical spikes of blossoms surmounted 
by a crown of leaves. All the varieties are hardy on light 
and dry soils, There are four species, all of which are in 
cultivation. E. undulata has leaves 15 inches long, wavy 
at the margins, and profusely marked on the under sur- 
face with dark purple blotches, which in the variety 
striata assume the form*of stripes. The flower-spike is 
2 feet to 4 feet high. On the upper half are densely 
arranged, in a cylindrical manner, numerous greenish- 
white blossoms, with purplish centre, crowned by a tuft 
of narrow green leaves. E. punctata is the largest kind, 
having leaves about 3 feet long. E. regia is dwarfer than 
either of the preceding. The raceme of flowers is about 
1 foot high, and the tuft of leaves at the top is larger than 
in the other kinds. Е папа із the smallest. Тһе spread- 
ing leaves lie horizontally, while in the others they are 
more erect. Allthe varieties of Eucomis thrive best in 
light sandy soil with the roots protected by a covering 
during winter. The foot of a south wall suits them. 


Grussan Teplitz on rustic arch (F. L. Cowley} 
—Yes, this brilliant Rose would be quite at home upon 
such an arch, and would be far more serviceable grown in 
this way than as a bush. Many plant this Rose in con- 
junction with a summer-flowering kind, such as Félicité- 
Perpetuee, placing the two upon the same arch, where 
they mingle together, the Félicité giving ita snowy clusters 
in July, followed by the brilliant blossoms of Gruss an 
Teplitz. A splendid way to employ this Rose is on 
pillars ی‎ лату over a large bed, or down a long border 
of bush Hybrid Tea, Chinese, or Tea-scented Roses, and 
the effect is even more telling if the dwarf or bush Roses 
are of a pale colour. Grand combinations could be pro- 
duced by employing Gruss an Teplitz and any of the 
following together: G. Nabonnand, Enchantress, Peace, 
Mme. Berkeley, Marie Van Houtte, Viscountess Folke- 
stone, La France, Caroline Testout, Admiral Dewey, 
Sulphurea, Mme. Ravary, and Mme. Abel Cbatenay. In 
fact, any free-flowering light-coloured Rose would 
contrast beautifully with Gruss an Teplitz. 


FRUIT. 


Pear-tree failing (Girean).—You might try what 
root pruning will do You only aggravated the evil b 
filling in with cow-dung. You should have cut away 
the strong roots that are going down into the subsoil, 
and then filled in with good loam. What you want to do 
is to encourage the roots to come to the surface. If root 
pruning will not do any good, then the best thin, to do is 
toyrub the tree up. Your Black Currants are uufortu- 
nately attacked by the mite, which you will find fully 
described in our issue of December 26, 1903, a copy of 
which сап be had of the publisher post free for 11d, 


Grape Duke of Buccleuch (Hortv«).—This Grape 
requires special treatment and very few people, with the 
exception of the raiser, can succeed with it. The best 
way is to maintain a succession of young rods, cutting 
out all the old canes when, say, four yearsold, as there is 
no doubt it fruits best on young canes. Run up young 
rods, prune on the long spur system (leaving, say, four 
eyes) and carefully fertilise the blooms, and you may 
perhaps succeed. ‘his is the treatment the raiser gives 
it, and he never fails to obtain a heavy crop. 


Pruning Apple-trees (S. L. White).—We fear 
from the description you give of the poor quality of the 
fruit on one of your trees that much more than mere 
pruning is needed to induve the trees to fruit and produce 
good samples. Without doubt the trees are too crowded, 
as trees need ample light and air. Possibly the roots have 
got deep down out of the reach of manure, and it is feed- 
ing with manure they badly need. Hard thinnings may 
relieve the trees temporarily and induce them to make 
new growth, but if that be done at once it would be wise 
to purchase a hundredweiyht of basic-slag from а manure 
merchant and to fork in about each tree for 5 feet 
round 31b. of that manure, adding also on the surface 
some aniinal manure if you can. That may induce the 
formation of new roots near the surface, and as a result 
healthy fruiting wood. Only thin out the old branches 
from Black Currants. Thin out the young and weaker 
shoots on Gooseberries, shortening the strongest and 
leading shoots one-third, These fruit chiefly on the 
previous season's growth. 

VEGETABLES, 

Market growing (Thos. Е. Whyman).—It is very 
difficult for anyone to advise you without seeing the 

lace and knowing what demand there is in the district 
or such plants аз you purpose growing. You must bear 
«ņ mind that market growing depends on the vicinity of a 


town, and the grower must grow only such plants as are 

in demand and for which there is a ready sale. In addi- 

tion, one who wishes to embark in market growing must, 

havea thorough knowledge of the business, and, most 

important of all, capital to go on with for paying wages 
other necessary expenses. 


Native guano using (Sazonhurst, Barnet).—This, 
as we know it, is not guano, but the residue of sewage after 
chemical treatment. In all cases it is best mixed with 
the soil either at the time of planting or as a top-dress- 
ing. It is perfectly safe, and may be used freely and 
without any fear of any ill effects following. 


Broad Beans for exhibition in August 
(©. W.).—1t does not matter in Beans whether you mean 
Broad Windsor or Giant Longpods, the culture is the 
same. The Longpod is, however, by far the finest Bean 
for exhibition. Trench a piece of ground 2 feet deep. 
Bury some manure under the top spit, after the bottcm 
has been well broken up. A few weeks before sowing top: 
dress with short manure and well fork it in. Sow in 
February and March for succession. Let the rows be 
2) feet apart and the seed Beans when sown 6 inches 
apart. When dry weather comes water the plants freely, 
and so soon as four to six pods are formed on each pinch 
the tops off, and see tbat no black aphis is allowed to 
settle on them. Use clean water freely to wash it off. 
To have good pods in August it may be wise to make a 
third sowing early in April. The Leviathan and the Giant 
Green Longpod are the finest varieties for your purpose, 





SHORT REPLIES, 


Mrs. Mathews, Reading.—“ The Chrysanthemum,” by 
E. Molyneux, of all booksellers,——A Constant Reader.— 
You ought to get the ‘ English Flower Garden,” in which 
the whole subject is fully dealt with.—— Z'vminy Burns. 
Yes, the bone-meal would form a good addition. Good 
rotten manure mixed with the soil would answer the same 

urpose,—— iola.—Write to the Horticultural College, 
Swanley, Kent.——Senex.—‘' Rose Culture,” by W. Paul, 
which any bookseller can get for you.—— Norman,—You 
ought to consult the prize lists at the various shows, as 
these will give you the best idea of suitable exhibition kinds. 
We will give a list of the best, exhibition sorts in an early 
issue.— E. P. S.—Yes, you may with safety sprinkle 
soot among the praval; or you can water with clear lime- 
water. Repot the Ferns in the spring when you find they 
are beginning to throw up fresh fronds. See article on 
“ Maidenhair Ferns in winter,” in the issue of Nov. 26, p. 
491. —R. S —Cut off in April.——4Anatcur, Noi wood. — 
Try the Golden.leaved Privet or an Aucuba.—— Edmund 
Drew.—We named the Apple as sent to us, and cannot say 
how you happen to have the variety Northern Greening. 
There is no such Apple as Wyken's Seedling.—— Inyuirer, 
—Seeing the eeason is so far advanced, we think усп had 
better leave the plants alone.——B. 1'.— Such ground 
would be very suitable for root crops, such as Carrots, 
Parsnips, etc. You may, when digging the ground for the 
winter, add the basic slag.—— Emily C. Pirie.—Any 
nureeryman who deals in Roses could supply you with a 
plant of Fortune's Yellow.—— T. К. W.—The tcp shou'd be 
covered m with the wire netting, but the sidés 
may be protected when the fruit is ripe, and, to prevent 
the birds taking the buds, with ordinary fine mesh fishing 
netting.—— W. Betteridge.—'' The Ca nation Manual," 
Cassell and Co , La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate-hill, E.C. —— 
Moses,— lant Josephine de Malines. You must not plant 
till the paint gets thoroughly hard and dry, and this will 
depend to a great extent on the weather.—— E. C.—Sée 
reply to “F. L. С,” re ‘ Non-fruiting Currants,” in our 
issue of Nov. 19, T 490, and reply to ''Bostal," re 
“ Pruning Gooseberries," in the issue of Nov. 26, p 56^. 
——1'. Clarke.—Write to the secretary, Rev. W, Wilkes, 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent-square, London, W. 
—Theo, Southport.—We do not know where the plant 
you inquire about can be had. It will, no doubt, be 
advertised in due course, —— Kosarian,— Kindly send us A 
few pieces of the Rose you speak of, and we can then 

ibly help you as to what the disease is. Very possibly 
it is mildew. —— Rock.— You should get a copy of ** Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens," in which the whole question of 
* Bog gardens ” is fully dealt with. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


ФАГ Any communications respecting planta or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, on, В.С. 
A number should also be firmly afized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. : 

Names of plants.— Eager One,—267, The Caffre Lily 
(Schizosty lis coccinea).—— Gardener and Norfolk Man —We 
cannot undertake to name florist flowers., You ought to 
send the flowers to some grower who' can compare 
them.——J. C. W.—Schizostylis coccinea. ——P. B.—1,1he 
Japanese Juniper (Juniperus sinensis); 2, The common 
Juniper.—A. А. Butcher.—1, Asparagus deflexus: >, 
Salvia rutilans.— Fuchsia —Colocasia antiquorum escu- 
lenta.—— Dr. Killick-Williton.—1, The White Beam 
(Pyrus Aria) ; 2, Cotoneaster atlinis, —— Phillis,—As far as 
we can make out without leaves, your specimen is the 
Box Thorn (Lycium barbarum). 

Names of fruits.—Mrs. Henley.— Yes, you sent the 
fruit without any letter. The Apple is, we think, the 
Norfolk Stone Pippin.——J. 7.—1, Cellini; 3, Crimson 
Queening ; 3, Ecklinville Seedling.——H. W. Orchard.— 
Apples : 4, Probably Forman’s Crew ; 7, Green Titing ; 14, 
Foulden Pearmain ; 24, Reinette de Breda. M iss Stem. 
—Apples: 1, Winter Lading; 2, Buffcoat, will keep till 
May; 3, Red Hawthornden; 4, Lancaster Lady's Finger, 
will keep sound til! April.—-C. W. Foster.—Probably 
Pitmaston Duchess, but very difficult to decide from the 
haif.rotten, imperfect specimens which you вепра. — 
A. E. H., Benion = ает 1, Dr. Harvey ; 2, Hoffner's 
Golden Reinette ; 3, College Prize, a valuable old Apple, 
having the flavour of Ribston Pippin.——R. E. J. L.— 
Pears: 1, Specimens rotten : 2, May be very small Brown 
Beurré. Apples: !, Judging from the half rotten speci. 
men you send, is probably Peasgood’s Nonsuch ; 2, Speci. 
mens insuflicient.—— Merqe, Bristol.—Pear Belle Julie, 
—— Mrs. W. Lawrence.—Beurré d'Arembera. 
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FLORA 


AND SYLVA. 


A Monthly Review for Lovers of Land- 
scape, Woodland, Tree or Flower. 
New and Rare Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, Fruits and Vegetables : The 
Garden Beautiful, Home Woods, and 
Home Landseape. 


——=ФФе———= 


" The Deanery, Rochester. 
"I have read a large number of works connected wit! 
horticulture, but I never before had в volume in my hanc 
which included in such a charming combination, the wisdom 
of the expert, the love and zeal of the disciple, the refinec 
taste of the true connoisseur, the persuasive influence of the 
truthful author, and the exquisite illustrations of the artist, 
who is devoted to his art. Head, heart, and hand have 

united in triple alliance to achieve в complete success. 
"В. REYNOLDS HOLE,” 
* * * 


“This new review deserves а welcome If only for ite 
admirable typography and its exceedingly finely сед 
illustrations—coloured, photographed, and engrav More- 
over, it seems to be well conceived—a serious and scientific, 
but attractive, review for all interested in flowers, trees. 
vegetables, landscape."— Times. 

* * * 


" Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University, 
“Jamaica Plain, Mass., March 26, 1904. 
" The first volume of FLORA AND SYLVA has arrived, and 
1 cannot let a day pass without writing you to thank you for 
this handsome апа useful book. е 
looks very beautiful in the 
wish for it every success, 
* * * 


4 magazine certain! 
dress in which it has come, and 
"С. B. SARGENT.” 


"The magnificent book, FLORA AND SYLVA, that you 
have sent me has greatly rejoiced my heart. the рег 
the printing, and the illustrations are as near perfi 
is possible. I thank you most sincerely. 

“Sin THOMAS HANBURY.” 


* * * 


"United States Department of Agriculture Library, 
"Washington, D. C.N A, у 


" This publication is Ay diae in all Lo dh 
on ext ne in An 
Мыз: т praes the 


rea cec осы prece ks f. Cin pitt, 

sincere thanks for this 

“J. А. OLARK, Librarian.” 
* * * 

"Ih new baby will grow in 1904. It ts already th. 

best rie peer ir o ‘Would you kindly 


put my name down as one of your subscribers. 
"PH. DE VILMORIN," 


* 

“FLORA Is beautiful in paper, in type, In binding, in Ite 
colour plates and in its engravings. The text is worthy of ite 
charming setting and ornament, аз may be و‎ by 
the multitude of nature lovers who have long the 
Editor's knowledge, skill, and taste in the noble art of 
gardening."—New York Tribune. 


"In these days of adulterated paper and cheap reading, 
it is rare indeed to find a book, and much more so a periodi. 
that combines such fundamental qualifications as fine print- 
ing and pure paper, in addition to well-executed w 
engraving an 1 colour-printing. The contents of the 
work are of the kind that never fails to charm, for they deal 
with the selected and cultivated beauties of nature and their 
arrangement for the joy of the English home,”—Morning 


"It representa the highest achievement of the art of the 
printer and engraver. FLORA AND SYLVA is во distinct from 
all other periodical pablisetions relating to horticulture, so 
rich in interest, and во excellent in production, that we 
heartily wish it a long and prosperous career. "— Gardeners 


* * * 


" Printed on hand-made paper, and enriched by admirable 
colour blocks and wood engravings, it ів the most sumptuous 
periodical that has sa yet been devoted to gardening matters, 
and will & to who have the leisure and means to 
follow this absorbing recreation.”—Telegraph, 


“Such a clearly designed and well-produced monthly 

review has never a before in the interest of high-class 

_ gardening and craft. In turning over the fine engravings 

of noble trees we can quite well believe in the enthusiasm 

for arboriculture shown by Sir Walter Scott, who wrote, 

‘There is no art or occupation comparable to nting. It 

is full of past, present, and future enjoyment.’ There is a 
ring of authority in the principal articles that is not comm: 

- met with the horticultural literature of to-day."—The 


+ * * 


"Tt has been our duty on several occasions to In the 
highest terms of praise of this skilfully planned and admirably 
conducted monthly, and as the successive parts have made 
their appearance on our table the high opinion we had of its 
merits at the first has been materially enhan A monthly 
periodical more delightful and useful the garden lover who 
cares but little abont current eventa or turns to his weekly 

journal for information relating to them, it is impossible to 
meine. Gardeners Magazine. х 
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А FRUIT BUD PROSPECTS. 
| Mr аге agreed that the season of 1904 has 
к been much in advance of the past two sum- 
"hers, not only in ripening of the fruit, but the 
Wool of fruit-trees in general. 16 may be full 
апу to make a sure forecast, yet the practical 
що grower cau by December give a pretty 
1001 idea as to the show of blossoms for 
—1other year. І have heard one or two accounts 
if late Vines not breaking well during the past 
;^&ason or showing fruit so well as usual, and 


good gardener writing from the county of 
Herston gives me his opinion, which is that 
"ће wood failed to ripen in many instances, 
ially where late vineries had not the best 
CWeitions. Be that as it may, few can com- 
„Jain about blossoms or fruit in the open, but 
rave doubts were entertained early iu the 
immer when the orchards were aglow with 
ink and white, many contending that most of 
uld fail to set after such a wet summer as 
In examining bush-trees of Apples, 
ars, and Plums, the show of fruit buds 
s well for another year. Naturally, trees 
rladen this season with fruit cannot be 
(pected to again promise well, but where а 
ium crop has been harvested from a tree 
rospects are good. Cherries, Apricots, 
es, and Nectarines, also Plums and Pears, 
inst walls and fences promise to give a good 
junt of themselves next spring. The 
шит has been a grand one for ripening up 
ê wood, although October was less bright 
mthat of last year. Still, the air has been 
ity, and no frost to bring the leaves prema- 
rely down up to the first week of November, 
hich must afford the trees much nourish- 
nent, and assist to plump up the buds far 
tter than is possible when the foliage is 
+ anduly hastened from the trees. We see this 
, occasionally under glass where red-spider has 
"105 the upper hand, especially on the Peach 
‘Mod Vine. The bad effects of an attack of 
nsects as regards the next season's crop are 
x0 well known to all gardeners. 
East Devon. 














TRANSPLANTING APPLE-TREES. 
(REPLY to **8сотгА.”) 


Тик mixture or compound you mention as pro- 
7 posing to use when replanting your fruit-trees 
‘seems to be very rich in plant food, and should 
not be applied directly to the roots, but be 
mixed with the ordinary soil in the proportion 
uf one-fourth, but so much as that only if the 
soil be poor, As a rule, fairly good soil is good 
enough for young fruit-trees, with some light 
manure laid about them as top-dressings from 
time to time. The tendency of too rich soil is 
to cause gross root growth and equally stron 
wood growth at least for several years, an 
that is detrimental to fruitfulness. You may 
do well to use a small portion of your forest 
mixture mixed with the soil in planting each 
; "ee, and when completed put a layer some 
2 inches thick over the soil to protect the roots 
from frost now and from heat in the summer, 
until the trees are. well established, Use wood- 


very moderately. Later, should the trees need 
other feeding, 6 oz. of basic slag lightly forked 
into each one would do more good than lime. 
Forest soil is naturally, after it has been fed by 
tree leaves decaying on it for many years, quite 
rich. We should have preferred, before plant- 
ing fruit-trees on it, to have had it dug deeply 
or trenched, have had old roots of Ferns and 
other vegetable matter got out and burned, or 
else have been buried deep down, then have 
planted Potatoes for the first year without 
manure. That would have got the soil into a 
far better condition for planting trees than it 
seems now to be in. All that you have written 
in explanation of your question goes to show 
that the ground should be rich in fertile 
properties, and the result of -your pro 
planting may be more of wood growth than of 
fruit. 


OLD OVERGROWN FIG-TREES. 

I sirovLb be much obliged if you would give me some 
advice how to treat and prune two very old Fig-trees? 
The stems are as thick as one's arm, and they are very 
overgrown, and, I suppose, have never been pruned. 
Unfortunately, they do not bear any fruit, one having 
had only about half-a-dozen Figs this year, and the other 
none at all, although there is a heavy crop of young Figs 
showing now, which I suppose will drop off. The trees 
cover a very large wall space, and the branches and 
growths are terribly entangled. The soil is light loam, 
without lime, and in a very old walled garden.—Evw. Н. 
Cox, Littlehainpton, Sussex. 4 

[The fact of your Fig-trees bearing few ог по 
fruits shows that the roots have found their way 
into a rich rooting medium. Ofttimes old Fig- 
trees will yield a quantity of fruit when left to 
take care of themselves, but’ the roots are 
generally confined to a circumscribed area, 
either intentionally or accidentally, which 
alone keeps them in a fruitful condition. ‘The 
first thing then to be done in your case is to 
root prune the trees with a view to checking 
excessive growth, and to so confine the roots 
that they shall not get out of bounds again. 
This you may undertake at once. Seeing that 
the trees are old and that they, moreover, cover 
a large area of wall space, a much greater quan- 
tity of soil must be left undisturbed about the 
roots than would be advisable with younger 
examples, and we, therefore, advise you to 
arrange matters so that the area of the “ ball,” 
when the trench is opened, will be equivalent 
to 6 feet square. This settled, the next opera- 
tion is to open out the trench. If the ball of 
soil is to be 6 feet square, you will commence 
at that distance from the wall in front of the 
tree, and 3 feet to the left, and 3 feet to the 
right of the tree. ‘Then dig out the soil, form- 
ing, in so doing,-an opening or trench 2 feet in 
width. Now, in digging out thistrench, you will 
uudoubtedly meet with numbers of roots, and 
these you should sever with the spade as you 
come across them. You may have to dig down 
some depth before meeting with the last of the 
roots, but so long as they are found the opon- 
ing of the trench must be continued. It is 
also very possible that some of the roots have 
taken a downward course, particularly just 
under the main stem, and it will therefore be 
advisable to tunnel under this part of the ball 
right up to tho wall, and sever any roots that 


ming it with a blunt-ended stick, proceed to 
cut back with a sharp knife to the face of the 
ball all roots that were found and severed when 
digging the trench, making the cuts in & 
sloping direction from the top to the bottom. 
In the meantime you must decide as to 
whether you will confine the roots with a 
brick wall, or merely partly fill the trench 
with lime “rubble” or brick rubbish. The 
first is permanent but costly, while the latter 
answers the same purpose, provided steps are 
taken to open down in front of the **rubble" 
each year to make sure that no roots have 
penetrated it and have escaped into the 
surrounding soil. If you build a wall it will 
require to be one brick higher than the trench 
is deep, and the bricks should be laid in 
cement. The reason for leaving the top course 
higher than the surrounding level is to provide 
for top.dressing and mulching being held in 
рае, also to prevent waste of water, when this 
as to be applied. In building the wall allow 
a space of | foot between it and the face of the 
ball. At the bottom of this opening place 
some brickbats, with a little smaller metal on 
top; and then fill in with а compost consisting 
of good turfy loam, to each barrowload of 
which a 7-inch potful of half-inch bones, and 


the same quantity of bonemeal, wood ashes, 


and lime rubble or old plaster have been pre- 
viously added, and well incorporated by turn- 
ing several times backwards and forwards. 
Tread this as firmly аё possible as the filling in 
proceeds, and before finishing remove as much 
of the old soil on the top of the ball and replace 
with some of the new compost. When com- 
pleted the surface of the soil should be from 
2 inches to 3 inches below the top of the bricks 
of the newly built front wall. The same dis- 
tance should also be allowed between the rubble 
wall and the facc of the ball'if the latter is to 
be enclosed with mortar rubbish in lieu of a 
brick wall, only in this case the building of the 
walland the filling in with the compost must 
be proceeded with simultaneously. It is 
necessary to ram the mortar rubbish firmly. 
Leave the rubble standing above the level of 
the ball, to form, as it were, a kind of basin, 
and top-dress the surface roots: as advised 
above. Should you find the soil about the 
roots very dry give the ball а good soaking of 
water when the work is completed. 

PRUNING in the strict sense of the term must 
be deferred until the spring, therefore you 
must confine your attention now to cutting 
away all the weakest of the wood, but: shoul 
there be so mauy main branches that these 
cross and recross each other, you may also 
remove the worst placed of these. Should it 
be your intention to so reduce the quantity of 
branches and young wood that you may 
ultimately have no more remaining than are 
necessary to cover the wall with, there would 
then be such a quantity to cut out that you 
would do well to spread the operation over two 
seasons. But we should like to add that 
splendid crops of fruit may be had without 
this formal training, and this consists in 
merely fastening the main and subsidiary 
branches to the wall, allowing the young wood 
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which will bear the fruit to hang away from it. 
This informal way of growing the Fig admits 
of the retention of double the quantity of 
young wood over the other method, and pro- 
vided the roots are kept well in hand the 
yield of fruit is also considerably greater. 
After thinning out the wood sufliciently to 
allow of the free ingress of sunlight and air, 
pull off all Figs that are formed on the youn 
wood, as these will never come to maturity, a 
then let matters rest until the trees have cast 
their leaves, when, if necessary, you had better 
afford the trees a suflicient amount of protec- 
tion to prevent the embryo fruits on the young 
wood from being killed by frost. There are 
two ways of doing this, the one being to 
detach the branches and. to tie them together 
in convenient sized bundles, and then after 
placing some Bracken or straw between them 
to envelop each bundle in mats. The other is 
to place Bracken or straw between and amon 
the branches and young wood on the wall, an 
then to cover the whole with mats, allowing 
the latter to just overlap each other, and fasten 
back to the wall with nails. This coverin 
may be taken away in the spring when all 
danger of severe frost is past, and then the 
necessary pruning should be done. By that 
time the embryo fruits will have pushed sufti- 
ciently to enable you to determine which isthe 
most fruitful of the young wood, and this must 
be your guide in regard to the cutting away 
of surplus wood. If you deem it necessary to 
remove a few branches, carefully look them 
over and cut away such as are carrying the 
least quantity of embryo fruit. The latter 
advice also applies to the thinning out of the 
young wood when you find this requisite. In 
pruning away these growths cut back to the 
lowermost joint, from where new growths will 
be made in due course, and which will bear 
fruit. another year. After removing big 
branches, which is best done with a pruning 
saw, pare the wounds smooth and paint them 
over. As regards training, you cannot do 
more than effect a rough-and-ready mode of 
fastening back the wood the first season, but in 
the second you could so prune that the whole 
of the wood may be nailed or tied back in a 
proper manner, and the young wood should 
stand from 8 inches to 9 inches apart. The 
trees will need to be mulched and watered in 
dry weather next season, and if carrying good 
crops afford diluted liquid.manure when the 
fruits are swelling towards maturity.] 


PRUNING FRUIT- TREES. 
(REPLY то ** PALMERS.") 

WE thank you for your diagrams, which are of 
the greatest assistance, as they enable us to 
reply.to your queries more definitely than we 
could otherwise have done. In the first place, 
the cordon trees of Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
may, if well rooted, be left intact, as the buds 
on the tips of the leaders will in due course 
break, and continue the upward growth of the 
trees. If not well rooted or only moderately 
во, then we advise cutting back this season's 
growths to about one-third of theirlength. Be 
careful in the case of the Cherry that you cut 
to а wood-bud instead of a flower-bud. As 
regards the young shoots on the lower portions 
of Cherry, Plum, and Pear-trees—in fact, all 
trees two years old and upwards— prune these 
back to three buds, unless they are furnished 
with fruit-buds, when, of course, they should 
be left alone. Two and three-year-old cordon- 
trees, when despatched from the nursery, are 

enerally furnished with fruiting spurs on their 
ower extremities, and, weather permitting, 
then bear the following season. The tempta- 
tion to allow them to do во is great, but it is а 
mistake to crop them the first season after 
planting, and beyond allowing them to carry a 
fruit or two to ascertain whether they are true 
to name the others should be removed. If you 
have not sufficient experience to discriminate 
betweon fruit and wood-buds we advise you to 
get a gardener in your neighbourhood to oblige 

y looking at the trees and pointing out the 
difference to you. This much we may add for 
your information on this point—fruit buds are 
more rounded and much larger than wood 
buds, and the latter are more elongated or 
pes, and in some cases flatter than fruit 

uds. The removal of a bud of either descrip- 
tion will, on cutting it exactly in two, 











making the incision from a 
once reveal to you to which class they 
belong, as the embryo flower will 
observed at once in the fruit bud. With 
regard to the Duchess Pear, you may, if 
you wish, train the leader downwards in the 
manner you indicate, although we prefer to 
train in another shoot from the base when a 
cordon tree has reached its limit. This tends 
to keep the tree in vigorous growing con- 
dition. 

Taking the maiden Apricots next, these, if 
furnished with two lots of shoots, as shown in 
your diagram, should be cut back to the lower 
grup ta is to say, the stem musb be cut 

k just above the topmost one of the lower 
group of shoots. Should any of the latter 
have their origin immediately in front or back 
of the stem, remove them altogether. Those 
issuing either from the right or left of the 
Stem should be shortened back somewhat to 
where the wood is firm, and, if possible, prune 
so that all are of uniform length. We have 
invariably found this to be the tet method of 
dealing with maiden Apricot trees, and by its 
adoption have obtained examples which the 
year after planting have been infinitely 
superior to three - vear-old trees purchased 
from the nursery. Coming next to the Peach 
and Nectarine-trees, we advise you to deal 
with these in the following manner: Your 
diagram shows a “maiden” having eleven 
side - shoots. Now prune back the trees 
so that you have from five to seven (count- 
ing from the base) of these shoots re- 
maining. These shoots you should shorten 
back to wood-buds situated on either their top 
or lower sides, the latter for preference, and 
never to one facing outwards. Cut to firm wood, 
and have all these shoots as nearly one length 
as possible. This will be laying the foundation 
of the future trees more quickly than by 
pruning hard back, as some do, andif all goes 
well with them they will cover a good area 
next season, and fruit well the vear after. 

The varieties of Peach and Nectarine sent 
you аге good ones. Both are early sorts, and 
under good. cultivation attain a large size. 
They are also quite suitable for exhibiting, aud 
a well-grown dish of Early Rivers’ Nectarine 
will take a good deal of beating. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Yorkshire Greening.—Kindly rive the 
names of the Apples herewith enclosed. They are excel- 
lent for cooking, and I think thev answer to description 
Loudon gives of the French Crab, otherwise Easter 
Pippin: size, medium; shape, roundish; colour, green 
and -pale brown ; flavour, etc., firm, crisp, and sub.acid. 
He also saya it will keep two years, and I can only вау that 
of some 6 stones I have, not one has shown the least flaw. 
What is curious about this apparently most valuable 
English Apple is that it is about the cheapest in the 
market, so little is it known: 1s. 3d. per stone retail.— 
M. PATERSON, Shipleu, Yorkshire, 

[Your Apple is Yorkshire Greening, a valuable late 
cooking Apple.] 

Pear Comte de Lamy.—Though small, 
this Pear occupies а foremost position as а 
dessert fruit, and has been very plentiful this 
season. "Thanks to the fine warm summer the 
colour was more highlv developed than usual, 
and some specimens I saw quite vied with 
Forelle in brilliancy. It is a splendid little 
Pear to grow for private consumption, and, 
although ripening at a period (during October) 
when Pears are plentiful, is worthy of a place 
where high flavour is appreciated. In addi- 
tion to this it has a good hardy constitution, 
and is also a free cropper. It may be grown 
either in standard form or as a spreading bush 
with the greatest success, and very fine 
examples indeed may be obtained by growing 
it as a cordon against a wall.—A. W. 


Apple Gascoigne’s Scarlet.—I lately 
saw a quantity of this Apple, which, at present, 
does not seem to be very generally known 
beyond the Kentish orchards. It is just the 
sort that takes the eye of fruiterers, who cater 
for the general public, and coming in as it 
does after many of the highly-coloured varieties 
are over, makes it all the more valuable. Its 
season is said to be from November to 
February, but it is in excellent condition in 
October, and certainly one of the most distinct 
of all cultivated Apples. The specimens I saw 
were grown on bush-trees that produced from 
four to five bushels each, and in point of size 
they were just the size for dessert. Young 
bush-trees, lightly pruned, are the best for 


x to base, at 











market growers. Now is the. time to plant, 
and growers should lose no time in grubbing 


be | up useless kinds that have neither colour nor 


flavour to recommend them.—James (оом, 
Gosport. 

Apple Summer Golden Pippin — 
This Apple, better known in some parts of the 
country as Yellow Ingestrie, is one of the most 
delicious summer Apples in cultivation. It is 
largely grown {ог market, the small, light 
yellow and distinct-looking fruits always being 
eagerly bought up by dealers, who know full 
well that the juicy flesh and rich, sugary 
flavour of this variety are very highly esteemed. 
Amateurs may cultivate it successfully as a 
bush on the Paradise, and the trees will not 
take up too much space, as it is a slender 

rower. Standard trees also succeed well and 
orm medium-sized spreading heads. A4 
regards fertility, this is all that could le 
wished for, and the season must be bad indeed 
when it fails altogether. —G. Р. A. 

Apple Golden Reinette.—This is a tine 
old winter dessert Apple, and one which we 
fear has been much overlooked during the past 
years, so great has been the rage for novelties. 
It is in season from early December to the end 
of January, and the fruits are of exactly the 
right size for dessert. Like the Summer 
Golden Pippin it is à heavy cropper, and 1 
may be grown either as a bush on the Paradis, 
or as a standard on the Crab. Some authorities 
state it requires a warm and light soil, but such 
is not my experience, as I know of instances 
where it is most fruitful growing in the heavy 
clay soil of the Midlands, and also on the 


heavy clayey loam of East Kent. -Standard 


trees have yielded fine crops of fruit this season. 
which will be in perfection in a few weeks 
time. The following details may prove useful 
to those unacquainted with the variety. The 
fruits are of medium size, round, and flat. both 
at the base and apex. The skin is yellow, 
occasionally tinged with red on the sunny side, 
and dotted all over the surface with russet. 
It has yellow flesh, which is crisp eating, 
juicy, sweet, and rich. It is a splendid Apple 
for private consumption, and one which als 
meets with a ready sale after Christmas — 
A. W. 

Root-pruning outdoor Fig-trees.— 
When these have been making rank growth 
and yielding but little or no fruit, they should 
at once be root-pruned. This is the best time 
in the whole year to carry out this operation a 
the wounds on the roots then have ample tim: 
in which to heal over before the trees com- 
тепсе to make new growth. Figs may, with 
most beneficial results, be more drastically 
dealt with when they get into an unfruitful 
condition than any other fruit-tree I am 
acquainted with. It is not wise to remove t% 
much soil from among the roots of large, old 
specimens, yet the ball may be reduced to 
smaller proportions now that the trees have 
just gone to rest, than would be advisable 
after the turn of the year. I have before nor 
removed every vestige of soil from the roots of 

oung and small-sized trees when there hs 
ben a doubt as to whether any of the ro» 
have escaped under the foundation of the wall, 
and that without harm resulting. The great 
thing is to carry out work of this character with 
promptitude and to have everything needed ır 
the way of fresh compost, brick rubbish, etc. 
ready to hand, so that there shall be no delay 
once the root-pruning and lifting are completed. 
The roots do not then suffer to such an estent 
as when delays occur through the neediil 
materials baving to be brought from a distance, 
or not being prepared beforehand. Тһе ope 
ing out of the trench, the pruning of the roste, 
and the subsequent filling in again should, ii 
poss ble, be performedjon one and the same day, 

ut when through unforeseen circumstance 
this is unavoidable, the ball should be vel 
covered at night with mats, which, if the 
weather is mild, should be damped by dipping 
them in a tank of water.—G. P. 





“FLORA and Sylva."—A Monthly Review of NT 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Wows 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type ا‎ р 
less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, $, a 
Shrubs. Price ls., of all Newsagents and Bookstalle " 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1% 
and bound in white vellum and buckrum, їз now ready, 
price 21s. ; post paid, 22s. Н <n 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are à 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s, 4d. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA. 


valuable, since it blooms, not in the spring 
and early summer, when the majority of its 
class afford their brightest display, but in the 
late summer and autumn. 


length, sometimes borne in whorls of three on 


one node, and large pyramidal flower-heads | 


prodaced towards the end of August. These 


are creamy-white at first, lasting in that con- | 


dition for about a month, then turning pink 
and retaining that colour for about another 
month before they fade, so that the shrub has 
avery lengthened period of bloom. It is the 
aim of most growers to produce the largest 
flower-heads possible, but special treatment 
has to be accorded the plants to attain this 
object. About the end of March the shoots 
are cut back to within two or three eyes of the 
old wood, When the growths are a few inches 
widlength they are thinned out, only from six 
wintwelve of the stoutest, according to the size 
wal the plant, being left. The shrubs are 


з. zak 


$" 


D 
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It is vigorous and , 
strong-growing, having leaves 6 inches in. 








¦ winter anywhere in England or Scotland. 
| Hundsome standard specimens of this Hydran- 


gea are sometimes seen, the main stem being 


| trained up straight to a height of from 3 feet 
i to 5 feet, then stopped and made to branch 
Tus Hydrangea is one of the handsomest | 
of our hardy-flowering shrubs and particularly | 


out to form a head. Where it is grown in bush 
form it is best massed in groups, large beds 
many yards in extent, filled with vigorous 
plants, presenting a splendid appearance in 
September. А fine contrast to Hydrangea 
aniculata grandiflora is Lobelia fulgens, whose 
brilliant vermilion, at its brightest in Septem- 
ber, glows amid the white flower-plumes, and 
the crimson Fuchsia Riccartoni, which grows 
to a height of 10 feet or more in the south- 
west, forms an effective background for the 
Hydrangea. 

As a conservatory plant this Hydrangea is 
invaluable, as it will lower well in receptacles 
of any size, from 6-inch pots to large tubs. 
Great quantities are imported from the conti- 
nent during the winter months, the plants 
being furnished with several strong shoots from 
3 feet to 4 feet in length. When these plants 


are potted up for blooming, the shoots are cut ; 


back to two eyes from the base, when fine 
flower heads will be borne. Mildew and red- 


spider have to be guarded against, the first by 
keeping the house airy, and the second by 





| between each, as they quickly run about, such 
kinds as Gardenia making 12 feet to 15 feet of 
| growth in a season. The type, R. Wichuriana, 
‘is the best to grow very low, but you would 
| find Jersey Beauty, Pink Roamer, Manda's 
| Triumph, Alberic Barbier, Rene Andre, and 
Rubra, all first-rate for the purpose. Rosa 
| rugosa repens alba would also be good, and the 
‚ Hybrid Brier Una is another gem, and as hardy 
as апу Rose. These kinds are all creeping, and 
if а few growths need pegging down this is 
easily managed by the aid of a few galvanised 
iron' pegs. The Rugosa Roses best for the 
purpose are Conrad F. Meyer, Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer, Blanc double de Courbet, and atro- 
purpurea, as we note you have the single white 
апа rose-pink kinds. China Roses are some- 
what wanting in hardiness, and we should 
advise you to e cautious how you plant these 
| оп such a bank. Armosa, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Longworth Rambler, and Gloire des Roso- 
'manes, although not strictly Chinas, would 
lend a little colour to the bank, and 
would certainly grow well. Penzance Briers, 
also the numerous multiflora race, would 
also be excellent for your purpose, as 
would some of the lovely early - flowering 
Scotch Roses. There are also some very hardy 
species of the Rose most suitable, but you 





Part of a group of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


mulched with rotten manure and, as soon as 
the flower-buds appear, are watered freely with 
liquid fertiliser. Treated in this manner and 
growing in deep, rich soil in a tolerably moist 
position, enormous flower-trusses are 
duced, these often exceeding 18 inches in 
length and 1 foot diameter at the base. The 
weight of these pyramids of bloom is so great 


pro- | 


that usually each has to be separately sup- 
ported. These gigantic flower-heads are apt | 


to bring to mind the craze of the show Chrys- 
anthemum with its mammoth blooms, and 
certainly this Hydrangea, when not so unduly 


restricted in the number of its blossoms, | 
presents a far more attractive picture to the , 


artistic eye. 

Hydrangea paniculata, the type, is far less 
showy than the subject of this note, as its 
flower heads are composed for the most part of 
small, fertile blooms, the large, sterile ones 
being in the minority, whereas in the variety 
grandiflora, which is sometimes styled horten- 
sis, a title which is apt to lead to confusion 
with Hydrangea Hortensia, the fertile flowers 
are almost eared suppressed, and the heads 
consist of sterile blossoms having four large, 
petal-like segments, which are really a develop- 
ment of the calyx, but no stamens or pistils. 
Both the type and its variety, grandiflora, 
which was introduced in 1874, are natives of 
Japan, and are perfectly hardy in the severest 





overhead syringing. If gently forced, the 
plants may be brought into bloom by the end 
of May, but liberal feeding and a plentiful 
water supply are necessary to ensure success. 
One method of propagation is to take green 


cuttings 6 inches in length in September, and | 
| to place these in porous compost made firm, 


leaving only an inch of the cutting above the 
soil level. The cuttings are then covered with 
a bell-glass until rooted, when they should be 
placed in a frame or cool. house. S. W. F. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES, 


PLANTING A HIGH BANK. 


I suouLp be much obliged if you could give me some 
advice as to the planting of a high bank facing north, and 
іп a very windy, bleak position. I thought of putting in 
some hardy shrubs, such as Ribes, Syringa, etc., mixed 
with such Roses as the Wichuriana, rugosa, and China 
typos Could you give me the names of the best of 
these classes? I already have some plants of Dorotby 
Perkins, and the common pink and single white rugosa, 
also Fellenberg and Cramoisie-Superieure and the common 
Monthly Rose. I see rugosa repens alba recommended. 
Would this be suitable for this exposed position ? 1 should 
be much obliged for any suggestions.—E. B. P. 


[A bank such as you have to plant may be 
made very interesting. ‘The Wichuriana Roses 
would be excellent. Allow plenty of space 


must, of course, be guided somewhat by the 
extent of the bank. 

Good evergreen shrubs to mingle with the 
Roses are Olearia Haasti, Mahonia, Berberis, 
Pyracanthas, etc., and of deciduous shrubs we 
should advise Ribes, Syringas (Lilacs), as you 
propose, also Philadelphuses, Forsythias, Pyrus 
japonica of sorts, Weigelas, Berberis Thun- 
bergi, Deutzias, Spiræas, and Pyrus. Avoid 
the overcrowding so frequently seen. Every 
subject should be so planted that its individual 
beauty of growth may be seen. А good 
| opportunity would hereby be afforded of plant- 
| ing in the vacant spaces some Daffodils and 
other bulbous subjects, also a few herbaceous 
plants, such as Michaelmas Daisies. ] 








Preparing clay soil for Roses.—Kindly tell me 
the best way to deal with a piece of clay land that I want 
to make intoa Rose border. It has been under Grass, 
mowed annually with the scythe, and I find there are 
2 inches or 3 inches of Joam, and below that a rather 
friable yellow clay.—ACHILLES. 

[Your best plan will be to trench the land, 
and the sooner this is done now the better. We 
would advise you to have the surface pared oft 
to a depth of about 1} inches to 2 inches, and 
put the parings into the bottoni of trench as 
the work of trenching proceeds. Mark out a 
yard in width, then run a line across the plot 
of ground. Dig out the top spit, and wheel 
the soil to the end of the plot. Shovel out the 
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broken portion or crumbs, and wheel this also 
to the end of the plot. Now take a flat- 
pronged fork and fork up the bottom spit, but 
allow this to remain in the bottom. If theclay 
is of a very tenacious kind, mingle with this 
bottom spit some burnt garden refuse, road- 
grit, or even ordinary ashes, and there should 
also be some well-decayed manure and half- 
inch bones mixed with this bottom spit, and 
some bone-meal with the top spit. Having 
thus completed the forking up, mark out 
another yard and proceed to dig the top spit, 
throwing this into the first trench, and the 
shovellings place on the top. The first trench 
is then finished. Proceed to dig the trenches 
until the whole plot is completed. We prefer 
to trench such plots of land early in the 
autumn and plant them in the spring. Pro- 
vided frost keeps off, you can, however, carry 
out the work now with every confidence of suc- 
cess. Procure your plants at once, and heel 
them in carefully and thinly on the north side 
of a wall or hedge, and allow them to lie there 
until February or March ; then plant the first 
favourable opportunity. From your descrip- 
tion, we should say you have a capital piece of 
land, and one that will grow you some grand 
Roses. This soil would really be most suitable 
for Hybrid Perpetuals, but should you desire to 
cultivate Tea and Hybrid Teas, then it would 
be advisable to mix with the top spit of soil 
some sharp grit, and also raise the border 
2 inches or 3 inches above the ordinary level. 
It is not à good practice to mingle Tea Roses 
with Hybrid Perpetuals, so that you should 
decide beforehand which you would prefer.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ABUTILON BOULE DE NEIGE. 


Tits is an old variety, but still one of the most 
useful of the family. The flowers, which are 
very pure, are, when the plants are well 
grown, freely produced throughout the winter 
months. I have found that the best results 
are obtained from one-year-old plants cut back 
rather hard in early spring, and grown along 
liberally during the summer months. The 
plants may be set out in the open ground, 
lifting and re-potting them by the middle of 
September, and keeping them rather close for 
a week until they have made new roots, when 
they must again get all the air and sunshine 
possible. If grown in pots they must be 
liberally fed from the time they become root- 
bound. In a temperature of about 50 degs. 
the flowers will continue to expand during the 
winter. Other kinds may be treated in the 
same way, but this one is so well suited for 
bouquets, wreaths, etc., that it is worthy of 
special attention. T. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS AT 
CHRISTMAS. 


Ат no time in the whole year are flowers and 
plants for the decoration of the home more 
appreciated than at Christmas, and at no 
season, perhaps, are they so scarce. To those 
who have no glass structures, and consequently 
have to rely upon plants grown in a house 
window, the possibilities of making a display 
are not very great, but with a heated green- 
house much may be done, provided that 
months before the necessary arrangements 
have been made. Now we find the advantage 
of potting up the Roman Hyacinths last Sep- 
tember. Those bulbs which have had the 
longest growth, as will invariably be seen, 
nearly always turn out the best.  Primulas 
sown last spring and kept growing steadily on 
will ere this be showing bloom. Whata deal 
of brightness these impart to a house. One 
also finds out at mid-winter how useful Pelar- 

oniums are, and old sorts like Raspail 

mproved, Norah, blush, W. Bealby, rosy- 
scarlet, and Joan of Arc, white, make a house 
very gay. Then, also, one cannot forget the 
Arum Lilies, and out-of-doors, under the 
shelter of a frame-light, the pure blossoms of 
Christmas Roses. Small bulbs, such as 
Chionodoxas, Scillas, Snowdrops, and Cro- 
cuses, are suitable for small pots for placing in 
fancy vases. Fine-foliaged subjects, Tike 
‚ Aralias, Aspidistras, etc., make pleasing addi- 
tions to a table, as do the berried Solanums. 
Late Chrysanthemums are of great value. 


Very brilliant, too, aro Tulip blooms, and і, 
bulbs were placed in boxes of fibre in the early 
autumn, they may be potted on up to the time | 
of the flowers showing colour. Fragrant and | 
beautiful are the sprays of Lilies of the Valley, 
and all that one needs to have them in time 
for Christmas is an early start in September, | 
and heat and moisture when growth has once 
fairly commenced, keeping them from the 
light until the buds show. One of the most 
popular of winter-hblooming plants is Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. It is only fair to say of 
this that it blooms most profusely for months 
together in a greenhouse where the minimum 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs., and 
the charming colour — pink — makes a few 
plants of value for a table in the dull months 
of the year. Cyclamens are favourites with 
many, and these are a decided acquisition in 
bloom in December, foliage as well as flowers 
being ornamental. It is also an advantage to 
have numbers of small pots of Ferns for table, 
and those who contrive to have Smilax and 
Asparagus are always abundantly repaid at a 
season when there is extra decoration to be 
done. LEAHURST. 





Useful fine-foliaged plants.—In the 
winter, when flowering plants are scarce, aud 
when many of those in bloom will not stand 





come u 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


— 


CROCUSES IN THE GRASS. 


Tue beauty of many things in the garden 
depends largely on where they are placed. I: 
is painful to see Crocuses growing on baro soil, 
where the rain dashes the mud over them. 
spoiling their beauty. Added to this, wheu 
arranged in circles, straight lines, ete., they 
look formal and unnatural. Compare them 
grown thus and planted naturally amongst the 
Grass, and the picture is altogether changed. 
There areso many ways of enjoying them tht 
no one need continue on these lines. 1 have 
seen Crocuses give fine bits of colour when 
planted among hardy Ferns. If the dry brown 
fronds are allowed to remain, the Crocus 
through, and are kept from being 
In rock gardens Crocuses are quite 
at home, big patches coming up through Sedus, 
Mossy Saxifragas, etc., which make a splendid 
carpet for them. In hardy plant beds and borders 
they can he used in the same way. ln no 
place are Crocuses so much at home as amongst | 


the Grass. I grow many in this way, in some 
‘instances 30 yards to 40 yards long, snd 
| irregular in width.  Formality is strictly 
avoided. In a sheltered corner, surrounded by 


evergreens, with tall deciduous trees above, | 
have blue, white, and yellow kinds, mingled 





Abutilon Boule de Neige. 


removal from a greenhouse, we rely very largely 
on fine-foliaged plants, which not only endure 
the close conditions of a room better than most 
flowering plants, but are always of service. 
Such well-known subjects as  Aspidisuras, 
Aralias, Ficus elastica, Asparaguses, Grevilleas, 
and Drac:enas are too well known to need any 
recommending, but one finds the advantage of 
having to hand a number of young plants, as it 
is the medium-sized plants that are perhaps the 
best for table decoration. —F. W. D. 


Foliage for decoration.—In the winter, 
perhaps more than at any other time, when the 
supply of flowers is not plentiful, we have to 
fall back upon fine-foliaged plants to furnish 
our rooms, as well as for cutting for table 
decoration. Nothing, in my estimation, is 
half so useful as the Asparaguses, which, when 
cut, not only last much longer than Ferns, but 
are to be preferred to the latter, inasmuch as 
they will stand the adverse conditions of a 


room where gas and fires are kept during the | 


winter, much better. Moreover, they grow very 
quickly, can be propagated readily from cuttings 


in heat in spring, and are not half the trouble as | 


are some other fine-foliaged subjects. Those who 
have failed to w the more delicate varieties 
of Ferns should give these Asparaguses, like 
age Sprengeri, compactus, etc., a trial. 





апа otherwise, with the common Daffodil 
amongst them, and a good sprinkling of Snow- 
drops. The Snowdrops are the first to bloom, 
followed by the Crocuses and Daffodils. In 
this way this spot is gay for three months, and 
this at а dull season. On one side is a low 
bank, in which are growing Scolopendriums, 
with Snowdrops amongst them. 

A great recommendation to this type of 
gardening is the small cost of purchasing and 
planting the bulbs. In many instances they 
will go on increasing in beauty every year. 
In this garden the above have been in their 
present position for twenty years, and have 
never needed anything done to them. The 
autumn-blooming kinds do equally well in this 
way. They bloomed freely this year. In 
some positions the Grass is somewhat long, 
being only mown with the scythe, and here 
they are finest, as the Grass keeps the flowers 
up. Dorset. 





SOUTH-WEST BORDER. 
(REPLY To Mrs, Stewart, Ілснвокво`.) 
As you have so well prepared a bed of fresh 


| soil for the Roses in each case, we do not think 


it desirable todiscard many of the other plants 
though matters may be improved by moving 
one or more of them. If, as we take it, you 
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sketch affords the relative itions of the 
plants, we would suggest thes the Phlox, 
growing at the base of the Monthly Rose, be 
removed, and if no further room is at hand, 
discarded. Phloxes are great surface-root- 
ing subjects, and are well-nigh sub-aquatic 
in their nature—so much so that any soil 
within 2 feet of a clump would be quite dry in 
summer, unless well looked after in the matter 
of watering. You may lift the Phlox now, 
and replant portions of it in a slightly altered 
position. If you do this, do not attempt to 
plant large, solid lumps of the Phlox. Not 
more than six of the single shoots may be 
readily detached from the outer part of the 
clump.  Allelse should be thrown away. Тһе 
six pieces you should plant in a circular patch 
of 2 feet diameter, or if this is too large, then 
plant four in a slightly less area. From this 
planting a dozen fine heads of bloom should be 
obtained next year. Dig deeply and manure 
heavily. The other Phlox—that is, the one 
near the Rose G. Nabonnand—would appear 
too close, and may be removed or much 
reduced, planting only fresh young bits, and 
discarding allelse. The Anemones, though of 
spreading habit, do not root so much super. 
ficially but deeply, and would not, therefore, 
aflect the Roses in like degree with the 
Phloxes. The fault lies chiefly, we think, in 
too many coarse-habited or strong-growing 
subjects having been planted in so narrow а 
border. For this reason we would not hesitate 
to discard any of those of which you possess a 
a adds gant The Red-hot Poker appears 
well placed, unless it is too tall for the position ; 
or, as the present time is so seasonable for the 
work, it would be a good plan to replant and 
rearrange the border entirely, discarding some 
of the largest things and replacing with plants 
of more medium growth. The position appears 
good for many bulbs, as Narcissi, Lilies, 
Spanish Irises, ete. 

Should you decide to rearrange the border, 
we ould. hesitate before disturbing large 
masses of the Japanese Anemone, a plant which 
is slow to recover, and which takes time to 
make a fine display. The Montbretias and the 
Poppies certainly appear too thick upon the 
ground. These may be терш, reduced, or 
discarded at will. 


THE CUPIDONE (CATANANCHE 
CUuZRULEA), 
Every now and then one sees some reference 
to the old Cupidone or Lion's Foot, but, strange 
to say, easily as it can be raised, it never 
becomes a common plant in the garden of 
hardy flowers. Yet it has some attractions, 
and there are many who like the pretty blue 
composite flowers of the typical C. ccerulea, 
whose long stems make them useful for cut- 
ting. Fewer, I think, care for the blue and 
white ones of C. c. bicolor, considered by some 
а distinct species. It is, however, these long 
stems which reduce its value as a border plant, 
for they are too long to remain erect, and they 
ате so slender that а stick, however thin, and 
а tie round the plants look somewhat out of 
keeping. A small plot in the reserve garden 
might be advantageously occupied by some 
plants of the Cupidone. This plant has blooms 
which resemble those of the Chicory, but are 
still more like those of some of the Helichry- 
sums, but of a different colour, of course. 
Although generally considered hardy, this 
Catananche is tender in some gardens in cold 
localities, but it comes so freely from seeds that 
a stock may readily be rai to replace any 
losses. The seeds are best sown in a cold. 
frame or a cool greenhouse in March, and the 
seedlings must be pricked off into boxes as soon 
as they can be handled, afterwards planting 
them out where they are to bloom, although 
they may be moved again if necessary. They 
may be also sown in the open from the end of 
April until June. The old name of Lion’s Foot 
has almost been forgotten as applied to this 
plant, but it is still better known by that of 
Cupidone. Probably the latter was derived 
Írom the plant having at onetime been used in 
love potions, which is, indeed, the origin of 
the scientific name of Catananche, from the 
Greek. It may be classed as a good garden 
plant for cutting, but hardl соТ enough for 
the choicest herbaceous border. S. ARNOTT, 
Carsethorn, by Dumfries, №. В, 


NARCISSUS COUNTESS OF STRATH- 
MORE. 
AT the Narcissus meetings in the early portion 
of the present year the above kind was notice- 
able even amid the large array of novelties. 
The really good things in the same line, how- 
ever, are by no means plentiful, the handsome 
Dorothy Kingsmill, which is probably of the 
same parentage, i.r., N. triandrus x №, grandis, 


being the nearest approach to the one now ' 


under notice. Countess of Strathmore is of a 


finertype, in brief, an improved Dorothy Kings- 
Both are exquisite in colour and form, 
The flowers 


mill. 
and both belong to the hicolors. 





Narcissus Countess of Strathmore. 


in the picture give a very good idea of the 
variety when first expanded ; had the picture 
been taken a day or two later, somewhat more 
of the reflexing brim of the crown or trumpet 
would have been revealed. This is more indi- 
cated in the upper flower in the illustration, 
and on its left-hand side. Firm in texture, 
with creamy-white trumpet, the perianth seg- 
ments vary from palest lemon to an exquisite 
white tone, and, as will be seen in the lowest 
flower, are broad and overlapping. The 
greatest inclination of the variety is towards 


| N. grandis, especially in size and the broadly- 
inclined segments. But in the exceeding 
drooping habit of the variety, and not less the 
exquisite beauty and finish of the flower, we 
see what is less apparent in the picture, the 
great influence of the other parent. This 
novelty is not yet in commerce, I believe, and 
its nearest approach is only to be had on pay- 
ment of a dozen or more guineas per bulb. 
E. Н, JENKINS. 








. Winter edgings.—Beds and borders that 
in the summer have an edging of plants often 
present a bare appearanceintho winter. This, 


From a photograph in Miss Willmott's garden at Warley, Essex. 


‚ of course, is brought about by the employment 
| of subjects that are tender, such, for example, 

as Lobelia, Ageratum, etc. ; but where plants 
of a hardy character are used, if they do not 
yield a brilliancy for а few months, they at 
least impart а neatness to the garden. Even 
at this distant date this may be overcome, for 
when weather permits plants of Wallflower 
Golden Tom Thumb, which are not very tall, 
may be got in, and these bloom freely in May. 
One subject to which many have a liking when 
in bloom is the old White Pink, which forms a 
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close and compact edging, as does also the 
Thrift. For a neat edging commend me to 
Cerastium tomentosum, green in winter, white 
foliaged in summer, or Tufted Pansies, which 
give a blaze of colour for many months together. 
—WOoODBASTWICK, 


FLOWERS IN LATE AUTUMN. 


Mn. HEREERT STORY, writing to the Times 
from Douglas, Isle of Man, on November 19, 
says: ‘‘ You have been good enough in one or 
two previous Novembers to print a list I had 
ventured to send of summer and autumn 
flowers in bloom in my garden here at that late 
period of the year. I fully realise it is only in 
exceptional seasons that such a list as I now 
send can have so general an interest as to 
justify its publication. "The autumn here has 
been unusually fine and calm, with an entire 
&bsence of fcost, and I do not remember, in a 
long experience, ever having seen so man 
kinds of plants in bloom in the open at mid- 
November as I have to-day— 


Aloysia citriodora Gladioli 

Anemone coronaria Hollyhocks 

Anemone japonica Hydrangea 
Antirrhinums (various) Hypericum 

Apple blossom Honeysuckle 

Aralia Sieboldi Jasminum officinale 
Agapanthus Jasminum nuditlorum 


Aster alpinus 

Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) 
Anthemis tinctoria 
Auriculas 

M pen (tuberous) 

Bellis perennis 

Berberis Darwini 
Calceolarias 

Carnations (Marguerite) 
Centaurea Oyanus 
Chrysanthemum, annual 
Chrysanthemum maximum 
Ohryanthemum frutescens 


(white and yellow) 
Clematis in variety 
Coreopsis 
Calendula 
otoneaster (berries) 

ratægus Pyracantha 

(berries) 

Dahlias 


Delphiniums in variety 
Destontainea spinosa 
Doronicum Harpur-Orewe 
рава barbatus 

upatorium um 
Escallonia pasi 
Fuchsias in variety 
Gaillardia 

enista fragrans 
Gentiana acaulis 
Geraniums in variety 





Lobelia cardinalis and 
annual 
Love lies bleeding (red and 


white) 
Laurustinus 
Lapageria, one bloom now 

dropped 
Laburnum 
Leycesteria formosa 
Mignonette У 
Nicotiana а пія 
Osmanthus ilicifolius 
Oxalis rosea 
Passiflora C. Elliot. 
Pentstemons 
Phygelius capensis 
Pansies 
Polyanthus 
Pernettya (berries) 
Petunias 
Primroses in variety 
Peas, Sweet 
Rocket 
Roses 
Scabious, Sweet 
Schizostylis coccinea 
Зрігва A. Waterer 
Stocks 
Solidago 
Strawberries 
Tropwolums in variety 
Veronicas (shrubby) 


Godetia Violets 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


‚ Narcissi in Grass.—Last year my Narcissi, planted 
in Grass two years ago, did not bloom ; most of them, 
indeed, died. 1 was then informed that there are only 


the autumn some plants which were evidently 
recently rooted cuttings, and as they appeared 
somewhat delicate I gave them during the first 
winter the protection of a small piece of glass. 
The following autumn they flowered splen- 
didly. For the next two seasons there was not 
а flower, although the plants looked healthy, 
increased rapidly, and were grown under con- 
ditions which suited other Phloxes admirably. 
Last year the border was dug over, and the 
plants divided, with a resuls that this year 
there was one flower, which, however, was not 
worth plucking. The facts that the plants were 
newly struck and that protection was given 
may or may not have a bearing. I only men- 
tion them to show the conditions under which 
the plants did flower. —A. E. W., Nottingham. 


—— For massing I do not know of any 
better plant than this beautiful Phlox. The 
colour is very brilliant, especially when grown 
in rather heavy loam. In and around Bir- 
mingham it is a great favourite, and can be 
seen in large quantities blooming profusely in 
the months of July and August. It requires a 
fair amount of lime and burnt ashes to get the 
right tint which makes it such a favourite. In 
sandy soils it is liable to make too much growth 
and too little flower.—(i:roRGE BURROWS. 


——— It interested me very much to read in 
your article of Phlox Coquelicot, and as you 
suggest others should send their experiences 
with this variety, I send you mine. Last year 
I had but two small plants, on trial, and last 
summer they were so beautiful that they were 
noticed by everyone who came here, the colour 
being the only brilliant and perfect scarlet I 
have yet seen in Phlox. Several of my other 
Phloxes close to Coquelicot suffered from a 
disease, but it remained vigorous and in bloom 
until the frost came. My garden soil is very 
good, and the plants have all the sun that one 
can get here, where we are surrounded by 
high mountains in the Bavarian Highlands.— 
FIDLER von JsARBORN, Hohenaschan, Tri Prien, 
Bavaria. 


My experience of this lovely Phlox 
quite coincides with that of ** C., Byfleet.” I 
have grown it for the last four years, and, 
although not among the most vigorous, there 
is no difficulty with it. It has flowered freely 
each year, and the brilliant colour is not, I 
think, equalled by that of any other variety. 
Soil here is sandy loam on gravel. — A. 
WHEELER, Worcester. 


Arenaria balearica.—Two seasons since 
I endeavoured to establish this Sandwort on a 
rockery, but without success, the plants living 
for a time and then finally dwindling away. 
Being anxious, if possible, to induce it to grow, 





certain kinds which can be grown in Grass, as most Хаг. | I obtaiaed a nice large patch from another 


cissi ought to be taken up every year and dried. I shall 
be obliged if you will tell me the names of those bulbs 
which can be left in the ground all the year round, and 
do not require drying rt. А. 

[ You have been misinformed about the neces- 
sity of moving Daffodils. That may be a 
custom for trade purposes; but just consider 
all the wild Daffodils on the high plateau of 
Europe, deep in snow and slush all the winter, 
and you will see how misleading your informant 
is. In soils that suit, the Narcissi are as hardy 
as Docks, and we have had them ourselves for 
many years growing and flowering well every 

ear without being once disturbed or manured. 

his applies to almost any kind of Narcissus 
except two or three rare southern kinds. 
Whether your soil suits Narcissi or not is 
another question, and some dry, poor soils do 
not. — E. | 


Phlox Coquelicot.—My experience of 
this lovely coloured Phlox is that it requires 
to be propagated afresh each season if reall 
good trusses of flowers are desired. If left 
alone in the border it is not nearly so good 
the second year after planting, and the third 
season it is a miserable failure. The nature 
and quality of the soil have, I think, great 
influence on this particular variety, as I have 
seen it in splendid condition in some gar- 
dens I am acquainted with. It is a pity it 
is so capricious, for it is unsurpassed in its 
brilliancy of colour by any other variety.— 

—— I was interested in the note by “ C., 
Byfleet,” re this Phlox, in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, Nov. 26, p. 497, and in your comment 
thereon. Four or five years ago I bought in 


source, and having divided it into several 
smaller pieces I planted them on quite another 
portion of rockwork, though contiguous to the 
former. "These plants have thriven amazingly, 
and have already partly covered some large 
stones, and will, I doubt not, do so com- 
pletely next season. This Arenaria and 
Hutchinsia alpina I consider the two prettiest 
white flowered and prostrate growing alpines 
we have for the rockery.—A. W. 


Montbretias.—Montbretias are amongst 
the most beautiful and useful subjects for a 
sandy soil, which contains a fair percentage of 
iron. The present is a good time to lift and 
replant. In thisdistrict they bloom continuously 
from early June to end of September. They 
require litting rere and planting 8 inches 
or 9 inches apart and about 3 inches фр. Тһе 
variety Geo. Davison is the largest yellow ; 
rosea, а beautiful pink, is also good ; while 
crocosmiflora is the variety usually grown, 
and always gives pleasure when done well.— 
Gro. Burrows, Avon Castle, Ringwood, 


Марта dioica.—Numerous as are the 
admirers of the dwarf plants suitable for the 
front of the flower border or the rock garden, 
there are great numbers who appreciate the 
stately plants which make such an effect in 
the garden, either by their stature and habit 
alone, or by the character of their flowers. 
Some of these are, it may be, a little too tall 
for small gardens, or a little too coarse for the 
choice border, but they ought not to be 
neglected by those who have plenty of room 
or who like that form of gardening called 
“ wild gardening," which is а most attractive 








one to those who have ample space to indulge 
in it. Oneof the many suitable plants for such 
a garden, or for a very large border, is that 
called Napa dioica, a tall North American 
plant, growing from 6 feet to 10 feet high— 
sometimes, indeed, exceeding the latter height. 
It has very handsome palmate leaves, and tall 
stemssurmounted by umbellate cory m baof small 
white flowers. Toenable it to attain to its full 
beauty it ought to have a good strong soil and 
plenty of water during the growing &eason. 
This Napwa is rather an old plant, but it is so 
seldom seen as to be practically a novelty to 
many. It is increased by division or by seeds. 


Aster diffusus pendulus.— Although 
not by any means a new variety, the above is 
yet one of the most useful late-blooming sorts, 
апа when quantities of flowers are in request 
for house decoration it is one that should be 
largely grown. It grows from 4 feet to 5 feet 
in height, and blooms freely, its long panicles 
of small white flowers arching over in a grace- 
ful manner, and forming a conspicuous object 
either in the flower-border or when grouped 
with other varieties. It is not such a robust 
grower as many others are. All the same, it is 
best lifted and divided every other year, & 
mode of treatment which should be accorded 
all the members of this group of plants if the 
best results are wished for. If left undis 
turbed longer than this, the stools become 
crowded with growths, and unless these are 
well thinned during the growing season 
mildew is almost sure to overtake them in the 
autumn, and though they give а greatér' 
quantity of bloom, the flowers lack the quality’ 
and freshness that are to be obtained from 
those of younger plants. —A. W. 


Hardy plants in country gardens. 
—There are certain plants about which it ma; 
be said that people who live in the country 
have gardens seem to understand them much 
better than any one else. Purity of atmo- 
Sphere has, of course, much to do with it, and 
the borders, although they may not include 
subjects of а choice character, often present a 
most beautiful appearance with things that are 
often described as common. I know one such 
garden at least where for many months in the, 
year one may always count on flowers from the, 
spring, when the edges of the borders are ga 
with clumps of Snowdrops and Crocuses, fol- 
lowed by Crown Imperials, Pinks, Canterbury 
Bells, white and blue Campanulas, Lupins, 
Peonies, Antirrhinums, Rockets, Day Lalies, 
etc. In the autumn, too, in the country 
flower-border one finds old-time things like 
Michaelmas Daisies well represented, and not 
a few Phloxes. The informal manner in which 
things are planted may not always appeal to 
those who are used to bedding out, but it-is 
only fair to say that in many country gardens 
where effect is not aimed at the results arê; 
often extremely pretty, and a summer bordér 
with the flowers mentioned at their best is oné# 
to be admired.—F. W. D. F) 


Ranunculus. — What charming flowéf 
these are, and yet how seldom do we see a 800 
show of them now-a-days. Writing of Айе? 
mones reminds me of those glorious colours, 
and of seeing a large bed of roots, the majority 
of which were planted upside down—an error 
one can be pardoned for committing, it being 
so difficult to tell which is the crown or upper- 
most part. They may be planted in the month 
of October or November, otherwise March, and 
ib may be necessary in cold localities to protect 
from frost during winter or early spring. Itis 
one of the prettiest of florist flowers, and 
variety is almost endless. The Ranunculus 
thrives best in fairly retentive, though rich, 
loam, placing a small quantity of sand at the 
bottom of the drill for the roots to rest on. The 
drills should be from 2 inches to 3 inches deep, 
and 6 inches apart. If dealing with light 
gravelly soils add a good dressing of cow- 
manure, if procurable, and during hot weather 
give copious supplies of water. A stock can be 
raised from seed, but this is seldom practicable 
in private gardens, the roots being remarkably 
cheap and easily increased by division. The 
Ranunculus does not appear to be nearly so 
hardy as the Anemone, so should be lifted as 
the foliage turns yellow, dried and stored in 
sand in a cool, dry shed. The tubers soon 
dwindle away when left to take care of them- 
selves, even in genial Devonshire. — DEVONIAN. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


GOOD JAPANESE VARIETIES. 


JAPANESE varieties have been well represented 
during the past season, and in several instances 
hlooms of a phenomenal character have been 
exhibited at different shows throughout the 
country. Form has been beautifully even, 
аз а rule, growers now-a-days evidently giving 
more thought to the question of retaining buds 
irom which the different varieties are seen at 
their best. Colour, too, has shown much im- 
provement. The process of selecting the right 
kind of bud, and at the proper time, боо, is 


largely responsible for the improved colour of : 


the blooms, of which we are now getting an 
increasing number of deeper, richer, and more 
highly coloured sorts. As a consequence, the 
exhibitions have been rather more interest- 





Chrysanthemum Mme. Paolo Radaelli. 


ing. The exhibition of blooms in vases is fast 
superseding the old method of setting the 
flowers upon green-painted stands. It must be 
admitted that when large Japanese blooms are 
set up in vases, their ample proportions and 
high quality are seen to better advantage, and 
their good points better appreciated. uring 
the past season blooms on boards, and those, 
too, in vases, have been conspicuous for their 
good quality. Those calling for special notice 
are the undermentioned— 


JAPANESE, 


HENRY Perkins.—An immense bloom of 
drooping form; petals very long and broad, 
making а grand exhibition flower; colour red- 
dish-crimson on golden-yellow ground. This 
variety has often been selected as the best 
bloom in the show during the present season. 

Е. S. VauLIs.—Another very large and hand- 
some flower; long petals of medium width 
make a drooping flower of wonderful depth and 


| splendid quality.. It is a most consistent sort, 
and a plant of easy culture. Colour canary- 
yellow. 

Dvcnrss or SUTHERLAND.—This is a Japan- 
| ese incurved of large size and beautiful form. 

In this instance the petals are long and broad ; 
| colour rich orange-yellow. The plant is of tall 
, growth. 
Bessie Goprrey.—This has fully realised 
expectations. Large, drooping flowers of 
| deep build have frequently been seen in 
| vases and on boards, and always in fine condi- 
tion. Colour soft yellow. 

Mrs. J. Hapaway.—A charming straw- 
yellow, slightly tinted fawn-coloured sport 
trom Miss Mildred Ware. The flowers are 
large and full. 

Mrs. J. DeNN.—At the Crystal Palace Show 
this large, drooping, pure white flower was 
exhibited in ideal form. It has also been a 


| 
| 


From a photograph by Jas. Е. Tjler. 


‘popular flower throughout the country. Its 
form is not unlike that of F. S. Vallis. 
GENERAL Herron should be in all collections. 
The flowers are very large, having long and 
| broad petals ; colour golden-yellow, tinted red. 
J. H. Siussery. — This is a beautiful 
| Japanese bloom. Many excellent flowers have 
ı been seen. The petals are long and of good 
| breadth, drooping and curling at the tips, 
showing the golden-yellow reverse; colour 
| light crimson. 
Mme. PAOLO RApAELLI.—A splendid type of 
| Japanese incurved bloom, as may be seen by 
the illustration. Upper petals long and broad, 
| lower petals drooping and slightly curling ; 
| colour pale rose on white ground, slightly 
| tinted yellow sometimes. 

Miss MILDRED WaARE.—A very large flower 
of deep build, and also full. The colour of this 
flower has often been likened to that of a dull 
' Lady Hanham. 

Mrs, BankrEv.— This large and full flower 











has been seen in almost every stand, and in 
most vase classes. The broad, leathery petals 
have in many instances been dressed, and the 
result has been a flower of reflexed form, 
instead of an incurved bloom, which is its 
natural character. When ‘‘dressed,” the 
inside colouring of soft rosy-mauve has been 
seen to advantage. 

Mrs. GEORGE MILEHAM.— There is no better 
flower than this, The form is pretty, and the 
broad petals droop aud incurve ; colour bright 
rose-pink, with a silvery-white reverse. ЕЁ 

7. G. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I sttovtp be much obliged for а list of hardy Ohrysanthe- 
mums of different varieties for outdoor flowering? My 
garden is protected from north and east, but exposed to 
weet winds, —F. M. A. Н. 

[In a normal season it would be unsafe to 
rely on any other than early 
and semi - early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums for out- 
doors. It is a long time 
since we were so favoured 
with apena weather right 
into November as this sea- 
son, and аз a result many 
of the ordinary mid-season 
kinds have flowered pro- 
fusely. Early - blooming 
Chrysanthemums when 
planted in a favourable situ- 
ation such as yours should 
do well, and being protected 
from both north and east 
winds you have a great ad- 
vantage. Unlike the Dahlia, 
the Chrysanthemum will 
stand several degrees of 
frost. My collection has 
been exposed to six or seven 
or more degrees, with scarcely 
any perceptible damage tó 
the flowers. The following 
are the best of the Japanese 
kinds :— 

SEPTEMBER FLOWERING, 


GOACHER’S CRIMSON. — A 
beautiful deep rich crimson 
and gold ; good habit, sturdy 
grower. Height 24 feet. 

Porrv.— Splendid rich yel- 
low.tinted bronze, free flower- 
ing; nice habit; good con- 
stitution. Height about 
2} feet. 

CARRIE. — Rich yellow ; 
persistent bloomer, splendid 
for cutting. Height 2 feet. 

Rosiz.—A distinct shade 
of bronzy terra-cotta; fine 
branching habit, most pro- 
fuse bloomer. Height about 
2 feet. 

NORBERT Pavrez — Опе of 
the very best of the Septem- 
ber blooming kinds, but very 
little known, although quite 
ten years old; colour rich 
golden-salmon, very distinct ; 
fine branching habit. Height 
18 inches. 

Mme. CASIMIR PERRIER. — 
A very free-flowering branch- 
ing sort: colour creamy- 
white, freely tinted pink, Height 2} feet. 

Mrs. A. Winiis.—A beautiful sport from the 
last-named ; colour yellow, freely shaded and 
suffused red; very free flowering. Height 
21 feet. 

= DES BLANCS.—ÀA novelty introduced last 
spring. It is a grond bushy plant in the 
outdoor garden. The plant is free flowering, 
bearing beautiful pure white blossoms. Height 
3} feet. 

` Several of the foregoing will continue flower- 
ing well into October. ? 

SEMI-FARLY OR OCTOBER-FLOWERING KINDS. 

NOTAIRE Groz.—A large, bushy plant, bear- 
ing innumerable dainty silvery-pink blossoms 
of pleasing form ; charming when cut in undis- 
budded sprays. Height 4 feet. 

MME. LA COMTESSE Fovcukn DE CARIEL.— 
This is a useful free-flowering plant, having a 
nice branching and sturdy habit of growth; 
colour bright golden-orange. Height 2 feet. 

MARKET WniTE.—A pretty free-flowering 
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the greenhouse and give enough water to keep 
the soil slightly moist, but avoid an excess. 
So treated the Vallotas will soon push forth 
healthy roots апа good, clean leaves later on. 
Unless the rust is checked the bulbs will cer- 
tainly become permanently injured. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


WINTER FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 


To flower these well in winter they must have 
some open-air treatment for the consolidation 
of their stems, which have a sappy tendency 
when kept permanently under glass. If a good 
strike is secured in February, and the plants 
grown steadily on, they will be ready for 








some kind. Prepared chemical manures are 
now so numerous that it would seem super- 
fluous to mention any particular one as being 
likely to suit Carnations best; it is a question 
that can well be left to the discretion of indi- 
vidual cultivators. If liquid manure cannot be 
had from farmyard tanks, resort should be had 
to some favourite kind prepared in a small 
slate tank ; or, failing this, a petroleum barrel 

reviously freed from oil by charring the inside. 
Boot in a diluted state is a valuable stimulant 
for Carnations, and may be employed as a 
change from cow, sheep, horse, or fowl manures, 
each prepared in the same way. 

The variety C. A. Dana, which we figure 
to-day, is of a pretty shade of pink, and is of 
vigorous habit of growth. 


Winter-flowering Carnation C. A. Dana. 


pcne in their flowering pots in May or 
beginning of June, by which time they can be 


remain until October. In the autumn, when 
they are housed for the winter, the plants must 
have plenty of room, so that a maximum amount 
of air and sunshine may reach every leaf and 
stem, for if stood thickly together, shaded by 


other plants, or standing a long way from the | 


glass, they quickly become enfeebled, and dis- 
appointmenttothe groweris suretofollow. Tree- 
Carnations flower Best during the winter іп a 
temperature of about 55 degs., with a rise in 
the day to about 60 degs. Keep the atmos- 
phere fairly dry, and ventilate as freely as 
possible. 


When the soil is well occupied with roots, | 


stimulants should be resorted to frequently in 
a liquid ога 
nately. Good flowers and a continuous supply 
cannot be had without the aid of stimulants of 


| solen Jamesoni in a pot. 


stood in a sunny spot outdoors, and there | 


state, or, preferably, both alter- + 


Streptosolen Jamesoni failing to bloom.— 
Two years ago a friend of mine gave me a plant of Strepto- 
It bloomed profusely. At the 
end of the season I planted it against the back wall of my 
lean-to greenhouse. It has grown freely, and is now a 
large plant trained againt the wall, and looks very 
ieri d but it has never bloomed again. I have taken 
several cuttings, and they have grown, but none have 
bloomed, Can you give me any reason ?—.).H. WHITE, M.D. 

[The cause of your plant tiling: to bloom is 
evidently due to the wood bein ly ripened, 
and the growth being far too thick. en this 
has done flowering it should be spurred hard 
back and encouraged to make an early growth, 
so that the new wood may be thoroughly 
ripened by the end of the summer, as all 
depends on the maturation of the wood whether 


| it flowers well ог not the following season. 


Thinning of the shoots when about an inch 
long must be attended to, otherwise a mass of 
flowerless shoots will result. It is of no use 
planting this in dark corners far from the 
glass, as it requires all the light possible. ] 


VEGETABLES. 


TABLE FOR SOWING AND GATHERING 
VEGETABLES. 

KiNpLY give me а list of garden produce for each month of 

the year? I mean what is fit to gather for use in each 

month ?—W. W. 

[For the extreme north the dates may be a 
full fortnight later for early crops, and sooner 
for winter; lor mid-counties, or in exposed 
gardens, a week sooner. Of course, other varie- 
ties may be used if desired. 




















Variety. | Time to sow, | When ready. 
| 
BROAD BEANS: | 
Early Long Pod February or June 
! | early March 
Monarch and Leviathan | March ‘July 
Green Windsor ' March July (end) 
| 
Frexcit BEANS, DWARF: ` 
Mohawk ' April June 
Ne Plus Ultra ı End of April Late June 
Canadian Wonder ‘May and June July & August 
RUNNER BEANS, ‘May July to Oct. 
Pras: | | 
Chelsea Gem March June 
Stratagem March (end) Late June 
Autocrat April July 
Ne Plus Ultra | June (early) September 
BROCCOLI : | 
Self-protecting Autumn | April ‘October 
Main Crop April ‘December 
Sprouting May | February 
odel May April 
Late Queen May | May 
CAULIFLOWERS : | 
Snowball March June 
Autumn Giant March September 
CABBAGE : 
Gem March August 
Favourite | April September 
Rosette Colewort June November 
Ellam’s Early Dwarf ‘July 10th to £0th ' April and May 
BRUSSELS Sprouts: — , \ 
Рагароп April November 
Exhibition ' April ' Dec. to March 
KALE OR BORECOLE: | i 
Dwarf Curled Scotch March ‘January 
Asparagus Kale April | February 
Cottager’s Kale May ; March 
Bret: х 
Globe March June 
Nutting's Dwarf Red April September 
Cheltenham Green Top | May Nov. to April 
ASPARAGUS. — |Dec, to June 
RHUBARB. — Dec. to June 
| 
PARSLEY. — ;All the year 
round 
CARROTS $ | 
Early Gem , March June 
Early Nantes March July 
Model | April Oct. to March 
CELERY è 
Early Rose March August 
Standard Bearer , April September 
White Gem , April Oct. to spring 
CHICORY. 
Witloot [May February, or 
І earlier by 
forcing 
Lrrr'CRS } Т 
Golden Queen | March , June 
АП Year Round ‘March and April July 
Victoria, Hammersmith | August April 
LEFRS : y | 
Musselburgh March | Winter 
ENDIVE : | 
Batavian Green ‘June September 
ONIONS. — All the year 
round 
PARSNIPS : 
Student or Hollow Crown! March Winter 
Rapisu : 
Wood’s Frame , February April 
Long White, Long Scarlet; March May 
Savoy: 
Green Curled April October 
Drumhead May December 
TOMATOES. February May 
SPINACH : 
Victoria March May and Jun 
Long Standing August Winter 





WINTER GREENS. 


THE comparatively open autumn, allied to ample 
moisture, has сало All descriptions of Winter 


Greens to be somewhat and leafy ; hence, 


with stems full of sap, there is danger, in severe 
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frost, of these being frozen, and, if so, they 
split, rot, and die. We have, in past winters, 
seen great breadths of all descriptions of 
Winter Greens killed wholesale, hardly leaving 
а plant alive. Such a disaster is to the gardener 
^ severe one, as it robs him of crops at a blow 
on which he had to depend for the supply of 
his market, his employer's table, or his own. 
To a large extent this result is due to the 
common practice of sowing Winter (ireen seed 
too early, getting the plants out early, and 
thus inducing them during warm weather to 
make luxuriant growth. If the winter be mild, 
all is well ; but, if severe, then there comes to 
all such gross stuff, death. Were sowings made 
in May rather than in March, putting out the 
plants in August and September much more 
thickly, and thus inducing them to grow in а 
lower temperature, they would be much less 
gross, but be far hardier. Still farther—and 
this is important —Savoys and Kales would be 
giving of their heads in excellent condition 
after the New Year is in, rather than in the 
autumn, as is во commonly the case, and, too, 
just when Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and 
Brussels Sprouts are plentiful. In how many 
gardens do we see Savoys well hearted in so 
early as October, and very soon becoming 
useless, because then not wanted and quite out 
of season? In the early months of the New 
Year they would be of great value. 

Just now, with all descriptions of coarse or 
leafy Greens, it is worth while to assist in 
checking sap flow, and to induce stems and 
leaves to harden, to lift each plant bodily with 
a long, flat-tined fork, then at once replant it. 
The check given is efficacious. The plants 
flag for a time, but soon freshen up again. In 
the meantime, the cellular tissue of leaves and 
stems has greatly hardened, and frosts will do 
them little harm, whilst Broccolis, just laid 
over on their sides in each row, with a spit of 
soil on the prostrate stems, get protection not 
possible when the plants are standing erect. As 
2 rule, frost factures the stems just where the 
lower leaves break out. With a thaw comes 
collapse, and what seemed before full of 
promise has been entirely ruined. А. D. 





Mint for forcing.—A sutlicient quantity 
of roots to keep up a supply from now on- 
wards, or until the earliest 1 outdoors is 
ready to afford “pickings,” should be lifted 
and boxed, using light rich soil. If given a 
good soaking of water to settle the soil about 
the roots as soon as boxed, they will remain in 
a sufficiently moist condition for some consider- 
able time. Roots treated as advised will be 
found to force far more easily than when lifted 
and placed in heat at once. Where much 
forced Mint is required a sufficiency of roots 
should be planted afresh each year to allow for 
this annual lifting, and they should be treated 
liberally while making growth in the summer 
months. For the same reason plenty of rotten 
manure should be worked in with the staple, 
tagether with old potting-bench soil, spent 
Mushroom dung, or anything of that descrip- 
tion, so that the roots shall have a light, rich, 
and free-rooting medium.—4A. W. 


Harly Cauliflower for late autumn 
use.—lt may be asked why advocate these, 
seeing this is the season for Autumn (iiant and 
Self-protecting Broccoli? It sometimes happens 
that those with small gardens or limited space 
cannot get their early crops off in time to plant 
these arisen. wing forms, and every cultivator 
knows that if these are not got out in good 
time they do not heart in or give heads of any 
size. The&maller-growing kinds take less time 
to mature, added to this the Autumn (іар 
needs sowing several weeks earlier than such 
as Early London, Walcheren, and Early Erfurt. 
This season I resolved to try growing Early 
London, and sowed seed from two firms earl 
in June. These were planted out at the close 
of July on land in good heart following 
Potatoes. I commenced cutting at the close of 
September, and during October have had 
splendid heads of nice medium size, and now at 
the end of November have a few remaining. 
Early London can be grown much closer 
together than such as Autumn Giant. — DORSET. 

Sie:‏ س 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. are 
now ready, and mav be had of all Newsagente, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 28, 
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soil being removed. If a tree shows signs of 
exhaustion at any time, I remove it, and fill up 
with a young, bearing tree from the wall. A 
few young trees are always coming forward for 
this purpose and making good deficiencies on. 
walls. Two very good Peaches for either 
under glass or outside are Hale's Early and 
Dymond. Albatross is a good late Peach. 
Young trees that are making too much wood 
should have the roots lifted and shortened a 
little, and then laid in fresh, rather heavy loam, 
mixed with old plaster or wood-ashes. 
Cucumber-house.—If a Cucumber-house 
requires ventilation at this season, it must be 
very closely glazed. I seldom give more air 
than finds its way through the laps of the glass 
now, and the air filters intothese without unduly 
lowering the temperature. Chills from this 


GARDEN WORE, 


Conservatory.—A few good-sized baskets 
well filled will be very attractive now. As a 
rule, there is not much brightness in the 
climbing growth now; some colour may be 
obtained by growing Tropwolum Fireball or 
Meteor, but these must have been planted in the 
border in a light position the previous summer 
and led up near the roof, where the young 
flowering shoots can festoon about and hang 

racefully. І have sometimes seen a very 
bright effect from these plants where they 
grow freely. A few sprays of the variegated 
Cobiea are very effective hanging about. Abuti- 
lons that were cut back in July will now be full 
of various coloured blossoms—white, yellow, 
and red are useful. All flowers are welcome 


now, and a well-flowered plant of the African | Cause may bring on mildew. Night Кыра: 
Hemp (Soarmannia africana) will be appre-|ture now about 65 degs. Not AN for 18 
ciated. This plant is very easily propagated brought into the house now. All soil for top- 


dressing is of the same temperature as the 
house. 


Window gardening.—In this district 
we have had over 20 degs. of frost on one night, 
and tender plants in cold rooms may have suí- 
fered unless moved to the centre of the room 
and covered with paper. If bedding plants are 
kept in & spare room they will be better and 
safer in cold weather if kept quite dry. I have 
had plants covered up for а month during frost 
without taking harm. The plants were, oí 
course, dry. 


Outdoor garden.—The winter-flowering 
Jasmine (nudifloram), and the scarlet and 
ellow berried Thorn (Pyracantha), are xe 
bright now on the north side of a large build- 
ing. The flowers of the Jasmine last longer on 
the north than when exposed to the sunshine. 
The Laurustinus and Berberis stenophylla do 
well on walls up to 8 feet or 10 feet in height, 
and several forms of Forsythia are useful 
wall shrubs upto 12 feet or more. Variegation, 
either gold or silver, is frequently looked upon 
as evidence of disease, but many variegated 
plants are very firm of growth. especially 
those having golden foliage. The Golden 
Privet, for instance, does well in our district, 
but suffers sometimes in transplanting, and 
when moved it is well to cut back rather 
hard. The golden forms of the Evergreen 
Euonymus are very effective as bushes, or 
trained against a wall. At the time of writing 
the weather has assumed a wintry aspect, 
and the ground is deeply covered with snow. 
The snow forms Nature's protection against 
frost. It is when from alternate changes of 
thawing and freezing that the tender plants 
suffer. Bulb beds may be mulched with advan- 
tage. Sprays of Bracken, too, are useful for 
thrusting among the branches of Tea Roses. 


Fruit garden. — Pears on walls some: 
times, when they get old, refuse to bear fruit 
in the centre of the tree, though they bear 
freely enough toward the ends of the branches. 
This often arises from the crowding of many 
spurs in the centre of the trees, the leaves be- 
coming small and weak, and the buds they 
nourish never get strong enough to bear fruit. 
One of the remedies for this is to thin out 
some old spurs to give room for others to get 
strong and new spurs to form. Old trees may 
be regrafted close to the main stems, doing the 
bottom half of the trees first, and when the 
bottom branches have made some progress re- 
graft the upper ones. Another way of dealing 
with large old Pear-trees is to cut out all the 
old branches except one at the bottom and one 
in the centre on each side, and from these 
young branches are trained up at suitable 
intervals vertically. This method soon fills 
the wall with bearing wood. As a rule, old 
trees whose roots have wandered away and are 
not amenable to lifting or rout-pruning can be 
made fertile by this treatment, and the wall 
quickly covered again. New plantations of 
Raspberries may be made now. 

Vegetable garden.—In every garden 
there is always plenty of work for bad days. 
When the weather is unfit for outdoor work 
Pea-sticks can be sharpened and trimmed 
ready for use, stakes and labels made, and new 
labels placed to plants in the borders which 
require them. Labels have a habit of disap- 
pearing during autumn tidying up. Labels for 
vegetable plots can be made from any straighb 
pieces of wood. I have found pieces of straight 


from cuttings, and, if the wood is well ripened 
in the open air in summer, there will be flowers 
in winter. The ripening effect of exposure in 
summer for a month or two, at any rate, is 
necessary to obtain an abundant supply of 
winter blossoms. Primulas that were sown 
early, and have been growing on freely, will 
now be in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, and be throw- 
ing many spikes of bloom. Keep them in a 
light position, and be careful with the water 
pot. When the pots are full of roots, weak 
liquid-manure will be beneficial once a week to 
these and other plants coming into bloom, and 
they will, with good treatment, produce a long 
succession of bloom. These and Cineraria 
stellata are good conservatory plants, and have 
some value for cutting. Arum Lilies will soon 
be showing flowers, and should have liquid 
stimulants once a week and not be crowded ; in 
fact, in this house there should be no crowding 
now. Referring again to basket plants, the 
winter-flowering Begonias are beautiful now, 
and baskets filled with Epiphyllums and Cypri- 
pediums are very effective. 


The unheated conservatory.—There 
is much beauty in hardy or nearly hardy planta 
only protected with a glass roof, and it is 
quite practicable to have covers of frigi.domo 
or canvas that can be rolled down in bad 
weather, and in houses so protected it is pos- 
sible to have many bright and interesting 
plants and shrubs without the expense and 
trouble of fires on а cold night. The Eulalias 
in variety, Gold and Silver Euonymuses, when 
well grown, are nice in winter. Australian 
Dracenas, New Zealand Flax, and the Fan 
Palms (Chamerops), and Maréchal Niel and 
other climbing Roses, mixed with a few of the 
better kinds of Clematises, will be charming in 
spring and summer. Various kinds of the 
Primrose family will flower during winter in 
either «mall or large plants. All kinds of 
hardy bulbs will be a success, and there are 
many henutifnl hardy Ferns among the Scolo- 
pendriums, Shield Ferns, and others, and also 
many finealpine plants, including the Cypripe- 
diums, which thrive better under glass in a 
cool.house. "Well grown plants of Laurustinus 
and Jasmines are beautiful in winter. 


Late Grapes.—These are keeping well, 
having been wellripened. A little warmth is 
kept in the pipes, as this admits of a little 
air being given—just sufficient to maintain a 
steady circulation. No plants are permitted 
in late vineries now, and the inside borders 
have been covered with straw to prevent dust 
rising to settle on the fruit. A safe night 
temperature is between 45 degs. and 50 degs, 
where ripe Grapes are hanging. All Vines are 
pruned as soon as the bunches of Grapes are 
cut and the last few bunches are bottled in the 
Grape-room, where the light is generally 
excluded, as black Grapes keep their colour 


the temperature of a room can be more easily 
regulated than a glasshouse. After Vines are 
pruned, the house will be thoroughly cleaned 
inside, and the inside borders renovated by top- 
dressing or otherwise. 
Peach-houses.—All Peach 


es under glass 
are now being pruned 


; even late houses are | 
being dealt with. After pruning, the trees 
will be washed with a solution of Gishurst com- 
pound, 3 oz. to the gallon, and then trained, 
and afterwards the borders will be top-dressed 
with good loam and manure, exhausted surface- 
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Laurel wood very smooth to write upon. They 
are fairly lasting, and if they are 18 inches long 
and stout, when driven into the ground they 
are not easily displaced. Hot-beds for forcing 
may be made up now. If the Seakale and 
Rhubarb are forced on the ground the clumps 
of crowns can covered with pots, and the 
spaces between filled in with a mixture of 
leaves and stable manure. In many gardens 
now the roots of Seakale are forced in the 
Mushroom-house ; it saves time and material, 
and when the Mushroom-house is roomy a good 
deal begides its legitimate purpose can be done 
in it. When the weather breaks early Peas 
and Beans may be planted. "Trenching may be 
done in bad weather, but do not bury snow or 
frozen earth. E. Honpav. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 12th — Sets of early Potatoes have 
been started singly in pots for planting in 
frames or hot-beds. We believe in single- 
stemmed plants for this work, us the produce 
is more even in size and they are ready for dig- 
ging sooner. Sets for the early borders have 
been placed crown upwards in shallow boxes to 
come on quickly but safe from frost. I still 
believe in Duke of York in addition to a fairly 
true stock of the old Asbleaf for coming in 
first. 

December 13th.—Sowed a few seeds of early 
Tomatoes for growing in pots. We have some 
success with Comet for early work. It is not 
so heavy a cropper as some other kinds, but it 
sets freely and ripens early. Tomatoes are 
still ripening on plants set out last May in 
cool-house. The house, of course, is heated 
now, as Tomatoes will not ripen in winter in a 
lower temperature than 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
Cut down Chrysanthemums which have ceased 
to flower, and placed in cold-pit to make 
cuttings. 

December 14th.—Plants in stove and other 
houses are rearranged as often as time will 
permit. This givesan opportunity of looking 
closely after mealy-bug and other insects, 
turning plants round and using the sponge if 
necessary. Very little potting is done now. 
If any plant in a warm-house requires a shift 
there is no hesitation about doing it, though a 
course of weak stimulants will generally suttice 
for a pot-bound plant at this season. Where 
much fire-heat is used more water is required. 

December 15th.—Moved a few more hardy 
shrubs prepared for forcing to warm-house. A 
few Hydrangeas, with stout, well-developed 
buds, are included. Potted more Lilies of 
various kinds, and plunged overhead in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in cool-house. These are chiefly white 
trumpet Lilies, of which many are forced. 
Moved a few early-potted Narcissi of early- 
flowering sorts to moderately warm house to 
come on by Christmas, or soon after. Some 
progress has already been made. 

December 16th. —Vruit stores have been looked 
over, and everything in the nature of decay 
removed. A few Pears have been taken to a 
warm room, as a little heat brings up the 
flavour and hastens the Иреш, Heat is now 
being used in the early Peach-house, but the 
night temperature will not at present exceed 
50 degs. Pot-Vines will be started іп low, 
span-roofed houses, with beds of leaves on each 
side, їп which the pots will be partially 
plunged. 

December 17th, —W have still a good deal of 
paning to do, but the work is being pushed 
orward when the weather is suitable. For 
securing large branches of Pears and other 
trees to walls and espaliers we use the small, 
tough shoots of the Golden Willow. These cost 
nothing as they are grown on the place, and 
they are more Satale than either twine or 
shreds. Sowed a few seeds of Lockie’s Perfec- 
tion and Telegraph Cucumbers to plant another 
ouse early in the New Year. 


The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 


аи on wood, Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post free, 


в, 6d. 

“The lish Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two forma, well and strongly bound, for 
LE ous i—Ist, in 1 » finely 
bd green half morocco 218. nett. 
Of ad 4 bound sage green morocco, $44. nett. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A neighbour's stock.—My employer holds a house 
and garden on a lease for fourteen or twenty years. When 
the landlord huilt the house be erected a dry stone wall, 
some 4} feet high, as a boundary fence, and on the inner 
side of the wall he planted a hedge of Privet and other 
shrubs, which have become a shelter from the winds 
to the plants near. The adjoining land is occupied by a 
neighbour, whose cattle have almost destroyed this hedge 
of Privet by reaching over the wall and eating the foliage. 
Can my employer claim damages? Whose duty was it to 
protect the hedge ?—E. M. 

[No one is bound to protect this hedge, but 
unless your employer is under an obligation to 
maintain a fence against the stock on the 
adjoining land he may claim damages from the 
owner of the cattle. Whether such an obliga- 
tion exists is more than I can say, but from 
your statement it almost seems that there is, 

rhaps, something more than a mere possi- 

ility of its existence. In a previous somewhat 
lengthy note in these columns the matter was 
discussed very freely, and you may with 
advantage refer to that note. Generally speak- 
ing, the owner of stock is bound to keep his 
stock from straying, and if he neglects so to do 
and his cattle trespass he is liable for the 
damage done in such trespass. То the rule 
there are numerous exceptions, and it often 
happens that where a building site is sold off 
from a field the conveyance contains a covenant 
by the purchaser to erect and maintain a fence 
along the line of division. And if there be no 
such covenant, but the purchaser does, as a 
matter of fact, erect such a fence for the pur- 
pose of keeping stock, etc., out of his purchase, 
he will, in the course of time, become legally 
bound to maintain such fence against stock on 
the adjoining land. If your employer brings 
an action for damages he may plead the com- 
mon law rule just referred to, and it will then 
rest with his neighbour to prove an obligation 
on your employer's part. If the neighbour 
fails to do this your employer will recover 
damages. If heis under no obligation to fence, 
the cattle of his neighbour committed a tres- 
pass in reaching over the boundary, although 
their legs and bodies were in their owner's 
field. —K. C. Т.] 


POULTRY. 


Discoloured eggs (Ve Pon/ebux).—Dis- 
coloured eggs are laid by hens that are either 
in a diseased condition or are being supplied 
with food unsuited to them. Possibly your 
fowls are receiving too large a proportion of 
Buckwheat in their diet. You might discon- 
tinue this for a time as an experiment. Fowls 
having а free range where there are Oak-trees 
will pick up small Acorns, which cause disco- 
loration to the yolks of eggs from the tannin 
they contain. Give your hens a plentiful 
supply of fresh green food, which gives a 
proper colouring to the yolks, and in place of 
the Buckwheat supply good Oats.—S. 5. С. 





BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (/. J. T. S.).—This was 
a bad case of internal inflammation arising from 
a sudden chill. One cannot be too careful at 
this time of the year in protecting cage birds 
from draughts and sudden changes of tempe- 
rature. If thesmall black seed you speak of is 
round it is Rape, but the purple or German 
Rape is better for Canaries. If, however, the 
seed is about the size of Carraway-seed but not 
curved it is Inga—-a most dangerous seed for 
cage birds, as the partaking of it in quantity is 
almost sure to bring about liver disease. ‘The 
danger of giving mixed seeds is that the birds 
are so liable to select those that are harmful, 
and to neglect the more wholesome Canary and 
Rape. This was by no means an old bird.— 
S. S. С. 

Zebra Finch (Mile. Ant).—Tbis little 
bird does not appear to have received any 
injury in life. But feeding on Canary-seed 
alone is scarcely correct, as it is of a stimulat- 
ing nature, and, if given in quantity, liable to 
causeliver trouble; it is therefore safer to let 
Millet form the staple diet of these birds. 
Both White Millet and Spray Millet may be 


and | given, and green food supplied freely in warm 


weather, but only sparingly during the winter 
months. The flowering stems of Grass are 


ood for them. When the feeding is right 
these pretty little birds are, as a rule, very 
hardy, and stand our climate well in captivity, 
breeding freely, and producing three or four 


broods in a season. —S. S. С. 


Death of Budgerigar ( Mi: Harrison). 
—-This bird was in pertect plumage, and the 


internal organs in a healthy condition. There 
was, however, a bad bruise on the left 
side, about the size of a shilling. It 


would appear from this that tbe bird had 
been alarmed, and had dashed itself against 
something. Yours being an outdoor aviary, 
a prowling cat was probably the cause. 
Sudden alarm will often bring on a fit of 
epilepsy and prove fatal in a bird predisposed 
to an attack, and this bird was overfat. The 
sudden death of your other Budgerigars may 
be attributed to the same саџғе. —5. 8. G. 


Dead Canary (Colon Harvey). —The 
internal organs of this fine bird were iu a very 
unhealthy condition. ‘The immediate cause of 
death appeared to be a wasting disease of the 
liver, а common complaint among cage birds, 
and often arising from an insufficiently nutri- 
tious diet. Although this trouble does not kill 
rapidly, yet if the treatment be not undertaken 
at an early stage it is sure to prove fatal. 
This bird may have looked fat aud puffy in life, 
but it was really very thin, being very little 
more than bones and feathers, and had, no 
doubt, been ailing for some time. The sample 
of mixed seed is not very good Canary food. 
The best diet for these birds is Canary-sced as 
a staple, with a pinch of German Rape added 
two or three times a week, and, occasionally, a 
few grains of Hemp-seed of the smaller kind. 
For green food they should have Groundsel, 
Watercress, or young Dandelion-leaves. A 
piece of Sweet Apple now and then is good for 
them, also a little freshly-prepared bread and 
milk, but never on any account should they 
have sweets of any kind.—S. S. G. 

Canary dying (Mrs. McKenzie). — This 
bird died from ascites, а collection of fluid 
in the abdominal cavity. This complaint usually 
arises, in the case of cage-birds, from disease 
of the liver, brought about through injudi- 
cious feeding ; but no particulars whatever 
are furnished in this case as to food апа 
general management. All particulars in this 
respect should be given when sending a bird 
for examination, as without such it is not 
possible to form a satisfactory conclusion as 
to the cause of death. There is no cure for 
this complaint, arising as it does from tbe 
advanced disease of one of the vital organs 
of the body. This bird was very fat, and 
had evidently been treated unwisely in tlie 
matter of diet. Canaries that are constantly 
being indulged in sugar, sweet cake, and 
other like dainties are sure, sooner or later, 
to suffer from disease of the internal organs. 
—8. S. G. 

Grey Parrot ailing (Z. F.).—Your bird 
appears to be suffering from a spasmodic con- 
traction of the muscular fibres of the bronchial 
tubes, causing them to become blocked up with 
expectoration. This trouble is often brought 
about through the sufferer having been exposed 
to a draught of cold air. Ina case of this kind 
the bird should be kept night and day in a 
moist, warm atmosphere of not less than 
60 degs., until the symptoms subside, and 
given about eight drops ot oxymel of squills 
three or four times a day. An inflammatory 
affection of the mucous membrane is some- 
times caused through the bird being kept in 
dry, hot, exhausted air, such as is found in the 
upper part of a room where gas is burned or 
where a large fire is constantly going, and 
your Parrot may have contracted the com- 
plaint through having been kept so long in 
your kitchen. Its removal to the dining- 
room will probably prove beneficial. It would 
greatly benefit your bird to give it the 
Maize boiled instead of in a dry state. The 
Maize should be prepared fresh daily, and 
dried in а cloth before being put into the 
feeding-tin. You might also give it a little 
bread and milk occasionally.—S. S. G. 





Catalogues received.—Sluis and Groot, Enkhui- 
zen, Holland.— Price List of Vegetable, Flower, and Farin 
Seeds. ——Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie, Paris.—List of Tree 
and Shrub Seeds, —— J. Backhouse and Son, York.— Trees, 
Shrubs, and Conifers Autumn, 104; also List of 


! Carnations, 
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CORRESPONDENGCR, 


QM and answers are inserted in 
GaRpmwiNG free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
name and address of the sender are 
in addition to any designation he may desire tc 
When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
be sent at a time. Correspon. 

pee in mina Че, at GARDENING has to be 
to pressa time in advance of date, queries cannol 
aone to Prans Sona te in the U daia, uria инсан 
the communication. We do not reply te 


fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
it should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and sizs of the same kind 
ара се Ша foe niei ie E Rt 

single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and . 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it їз necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at а time, and these only when 
above directions are observed. 


i 


Ё 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Keeping Gloxinias (L. A.).—Gradually diminish 
the water supply till the plants die down and become 
quite dormant, when they should be keptdrv. When the 
leaves are dying down give all the light possible. During 
the winter vou may leave the corms in the pots, or shake 
them out and lay them into boxes of dry sand, The house 
in which the Gloxinia corns are kept during the winter 
should never fall below 45 degs. You can repot early in 
March, taking care to water carefully until growth 
begins. 


Cattleya flowers spotted (W. Freeman). —We 
are notatall surprised that your Cattleya flowers are spotted 
in the way you say. You are keeping the planta far too 
cold. They must have a night temperature of not less 
than 60 degs. during the winter ; during the summer the 
night temperature may be about 65 degs., with a rise of 
10 degs. or 15 be during the day. What with the low 
temperature you have, and damping down as you say, it 
is only to be expected that the flowers would fail. 


Abricote and other Roses failing to 
expand (Mrs. Stuart ).—There are many of the most 
beautiful Roses, which yield grand blossoms in summer, 
totally unfit for autumnal display simply because they are 
too double. А spell of damp. foggy weather is fatal to 
such Roses, whereas kinds like G. Nabonnand, Yvonne 
Gravier, Corallina, Enchantress, Sulphurea, Peace, ete., 
are jn greatest perfection just then, they being semi- 
double, and, consequently, easier of expansion. -See also 
our reply below to ** E. W. C." 


Keeping Begonias (Mrs. Matthews, Reading).— 
You must, when the growths have all fallen off, clean the 
bulbs and lay them in gand in a box, placing them in а 
position in the greenhouse where no drip can fall on them. 
A cellar where no frost can enter will answer just as well. 
Next February you must put each tuber into a 3-inch pot, 
and shift on as may be necessary. А mixture of equal 

of loam and leaf-mould, with some rotten manure 
. and sand, will make a good compost; as the pots get full 
of roots you can give a little liquid-manure. 

Aralia too tall (J. C. H.).—You can cut the Aralia 
down in March before growth begins, as in the course of 
the spring the stem will again start into growth. In 
cutting down, leave 6 inches or 8 inches of tbe old stem, 
aa, if you cut close to the ground, the plant will probably 
die. If you have the convenience— i.e., a warm propagat- 
ing-pit—you may strike the top. Young seedling plants 
are now so cheap that we think it would be far better to 
buy à young plant in the spring, as you will find this more 
satisfactory in every way. 

Cannas in pots (A Novice and E. R.).—Your Cannas 
can remain in the pots during the winter, and be stored away 
under the stage of the greenhouse, or any place where 
frost cannot reach them. Cut the leaves off, and give no 
water during the winter. In March next, just as they 
begin to grow, shake them out and divide them, repotting 
in good loam, with a liberal addition of well-rotte 
wanure and sand. Stand them in a temperature of 55 дер. 
or 60 degs., and be very careful as to watering until the 
roots have begun to run freely in the fresh soil. 


Watering a Palm (P. Г. B.).—The plant must 
have plenty of light, more especially at this season. No 
hard-and-fast line can be laid down as to watering it, as 
this is influenced by the weather, position, and other par- 
tieulare, It may, however, need water about once a week 
in winter, while, perhaps, in the height of summer, every 
day will not be too often, The condition of the soil must 
be your guide, aud you must take care, when you do water 
it, that the ball of soil is thoroughly moistened. Keep the 
soil at all times fairly moist, but not in any way soddened, 
and wash the leaves occasionally with-soapy water. 


Treatment of lawn (Subseriber)—1n the early 
spring topdress your lawn with a mixture of loam, rotten 
manure, and wood-ashes, You may do this now if you 
can, and the winter rains will wash the goodness into the 
soil. Yes. worms do injure a lawn. То destroy them, pour 
two gallons of water on to 11b. of unslaked lime, or, it 
more is wanted, use the same proportions. Stir this well 
up, and let it stand for 48 hours, Water the Jawn through 
a tosed watering-pot with the clear liquid in damp 
weather. This will bring the worms to the surface, when 
they may be swept up and destroyed. 


La France not expanding its blossoms 
(E. №. С.). —1 is a common fault with this Rose, but a 
want of vigour isa contributory cause. Give the plants a 
good well-worked soil to root into, and afford liberal doses 
of liquid-manure during the growing season, then, we 
think, you will bave less cause to complain of unexpanded 
blossoms. It is a good practice to avoid hard pruning of 
this variety. Allow it to grow into a tall bush, if possible. 
In cemeteries and public gardens, where Roses are not 
mutilated во much as.in private gardens, we often find 



























































shoots to bud into than they did this year. 
cut back the lateral growths quite to the main stem. 
They will break out again and provide you with two or 
three shoots into which buds can be inserted, 
you could replant in other positions. It is now a good 
time to plant standard Briers for next season's budding. 


Teplitz or Francois Crousse best, 
combination of colour would be rather interesting, 
good vigorous variety of the dwarf section of Tea or H.T. 





this beautiful Rose in the greatest perfection. Localitv is 
sometimes a cause of its bad opening, also seasons. One 
never has any trouble in this respect with La France when 
grown under glass. If you could shield the blossoms 
from rain and heavy dews by meana of the bloom- 
protectors, thia would help you considerably to obtain fine 
specimens, 

Potting Lilium (G. Barfon).—Pot at onze. The 
size of the pot will depend on the size of the bulb, and for 
your bulb you will probably wanta Li-inch pot. After 
you have potted the bulb stand in а cold frame and cover 
with about 6 inches of Cocoa-nut fibre. If the potting soil 
be in a fairly moist condition, no water will be required 
until the plant starts into growth. Remove the fire from 
time to time to ascertain if the bulb has begun to throw 
up a flower spike. As soon as this is seen to be the case 
the fibre above the pot. should be cleared off, and the plant 
either left to grow on in the frame or be removed to А cool 
greenbouse. Introducing into heat before the bulb has 
showed signs of starting should never be practised: 
indeed, cold treatment best promotes a healthy and 
vigorous growth. Treat Gladiolus The Bride in the same 
way, putting 4 or 5 bulbs into a 6-inch pot. 

Perle des Jardins failing to expand (C. E. 
Pierson).—Want of warmth was undoubtedly the cause of 
the blossoms dropping prematurely. At this season of 
the year, when the atmosphere is heavily charged with 
moisture, the delicate petals of the Rose soon decay. 
When you want the blooms to expand, you should place 
them in a house where a gentle heat can be afforded. Pot 
Rosea may be penned at once, but unless vou have means 
of affording artificial heat, we should advise you to wait 
until February before pruning. If you have a warm- 
house you must introduce the plants into this house 
rather cautiously. It is well to prune the plants and 
allow them to break very stendily in the cool-house: then 
when shoots are about an inch long place the plants in the 
forcing-house, plunged, if possible, in a bed of leaves, 
which assists the formation of new roots. 


Brier stocks the second year (4 (irl Gardener), 
— Yes, you can use the Brier stocks another year, and, if 
their roots are in good order, they will produce stronger 
In February, 


If desired, 


If you have апу bush plants of Penzance Briers that you 


do not want, vou can often secure one good main growth 
strong enough to form a standard, and all other growth 
may be cut away. 


Some of these Roses budded upon 
Manetti or Brier cuttings will send up the first veara 


shoot that in 2 years will be atrong enough to bud into. 
OF course, this does not pay the amateur, who сап get 


Briers so readily from local men, who go into the fields and 


dig them up, but, for the small nurseryman, this plan 
might be a consideration. 


Rose Gloire de Dijon with bare shoots at 


hase (E. J.).—We think it a good idea to plant another 
Rose at base of your Gloire de Dijon. and allow both to 
grow together. 


The moving of the soil would be benficial 
to the established Rose. You could fake out a consider- 


able amount of the old soil around and beneath the Gloire, 
taking care not to go too near the roots to disturb them 
too much. 
Roses will make after the soil has been renewed, although 


It is surprising what vigorous growth such 


not immediately apparent. Of course, when moving the 


soil you would, in returning the same, mix with it some 


well-decayed manure. Rêve d'Or or Ophirie would do 
very well to plant, but we think you would find Gruss an 
Being scarlet, the 
Any 


Roses would be suitable for such a purpose. We may 
name Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Safrano, Souv. de 
Pierre Notting, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Wagram, or 
any such Noses. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Increasing Ampelopsis Veitchi (Vitis incon- 
stans) (J. Pottes) —Cuttings can he taken in the spring, 
leaving them 6 inches or 5 inches long, and dibbling 
into a border out-of-doors. The border must be 
well dug and trodden pretty firmly before putting in the 
cuttings. A sheltered spot with moderately light soil 
should, if possible, be chosen for the purpose, In 
inserting the cuttings, bury them for two-thirds of their 
length in the soil, as by so doing they are but little 
affected by dry, cutting winds, Water when necessary 
during the summer. So treated, a good many will strike 
root. Another way is to take cuttings of the young 
growing shoots in the summer, put them in pots, and 
protect by glass till rooted. A box sufficiently large 
and deep to take half-a-dozen pots of cuttings, with a pane 
of class laid over it, will be found extremely useful for 

ropagating when no other conveniences are at hand. 
The cuttings should be put into ordinary potting soil, with 
a little additional sand. A box for striking cuttings, as 
above recommended, must, be stood in a position where it 
will be shaded from the direct rays of the sun. А third 
method of increasing this Vitis, and а good way where but 
a limited number is needed, ia to layer a few of the shoots 
that are most conveniently situated for the purpose. In 
layering, the portion of the shoot that is handiest shonld 
be buried about 4 inches below the soil, and held in position 
by a peg. The upper part of the shoot that is beyond the 
rae portion may be shortened back if more than 2 feet 

ong. . 

Raisiug'Rhododendrons from seed (Hea!her- 
croft).—Glasa is not absolutely necessary in the -raising of 
hardy Rhododendrons from seed, as may be seen where 
Rhododendron ponticum abounds, for seedlings often 
come up in considerable numbers. .At the same time, 
as the seeds are во small, they are gencrally sown under 
glass, and you will find it by far the more satisfactory 
plan. The method of procedure із as follows : Pick’ the 
seed-pods just as they begin to open, and Tay them on a 
sheet of paper in a dry room for a few days, when they will 
burst and shed their tiny scale-like seeds, Boxes or pans, 
these latter for choice, may be employed for sowing the 
seeds, but, in any case, they must be quite clean arid effec- 
tually drained, then fill with sandy peat, broken mode- 
rately fine, to within an inch of the rim, finishing aff with 
half an-inch layer of the same material that has been 


passed through a sieve with a quarter-of-an inch mesh. А 
good watering through a fine rose must then be given, 
and, while the surface is still wet, sprinkle the seeds 
thereon, care being taken that the tiny particles are regu- 
larly distributed, for they are sometimes apt to cluster 
together, and, if sown in this way, would come up unduly 
crowded in some parts. Then cover with the finest 
possible sprinkling of sandy peat, and in an 
ordinary garden frame, kept close and shaded when 
necessary, while a mat or two may be thrown over it in 
severe weather. The following spring the young plants 
will begin to make their appearance, when more air must 
be given, otherwise they will damp off. When large 
enough to handle they may be transplanted into other 
pans or boxes, or to a sheltered border out-of-door& In 
any vase, care must be taken that they are watered during 
dry weather. If sown out-of-doors, a sheltered, fairly 
moist spot must be chosen, with soil of a peaty nature. 
This must be carefully raked level, the seed sown thereon, 
and then the rake passed lightly over to partially cover 
the seeds. A few Spruce boughs laid over the bed ara 
beneficial in protecting the surface from harsh winds and 
drying sun. While seed may be sown under glass ая sorn 
as ripe, for the open border it should be kept till the 
spring. 
FRUIT. 


Cracked Pears (Mrs. Matthews, Reading).—Your 
Pe rs are affected with a fungus which causes cracking of 
skins and black spots on the fruits. The roots are chiefly 
at fault. If you could open a trench round the tree a few 
feet from the stem, would cut, off all roots, and grub under 
with a broad chisel on a long handle and sever all down. 
ward roots, then refill the trenches, using some fresh soil, 
would remove several inches of the top soil over the roots, 
and replace it with fresh soil and some manure and lime- 
rubbish, you may in a year or two get the trees to pro- 
dace fine, clean fruit. When this work and pruning (the 
trimmings being burnt) are done, svringe the trees witha 
solution of caustic soda 1 lb., potash 1 lb., and 2 lb. of soft- 
soap, dissolved in 1) gallons of water. 


Pruning Pear-tree (Е. D.).—11 your young Рем. 
tree has upon it no fruit-buds or spurs, and these should 
be prominent enough to be seen if there, then you wil 
have no fruit upon it next year. As vou say the Pear wa 
grafted on a well-established stem three years ago, i 
would be but natural if under such conditions the «ох 
growth made was strong. llard winter pruning wooli 
not be a remedy, as the growth would become even 
stronger the next year. If you could lift the tree and 
replant it, thus greatly checking root action, that would 
reduce the wood production and tend to throw the heal 
into bearing. If you cannot do that, open a trench round 
the tree 2 feet from the stem, cut off close all roots, and 
any that go down beneath the ball, then refill the trench 
with fresh soil. Possibly roots have got into the lower 
clay. Coe's Golden Drop does best on a wall—a wire 
trellis is rather «old for it, and the wood may not ripen. 
Inany case, lift it, replant more shallow, adding wood. 
ashes and old mortar-refuse. 


Apples and Pears not bearing (Е. W. C.).— 
Apple-trees, planted but three years, worked on the Para- 
dise-stock, if they make growth freely and do not fruit, 
may well be lifted and replanted again at once, jost 
pruning the roots a little where any are strong. Do not 


‘add manure, and plant shallow, adding some fresh soil 


from the vegetable ground, Then put about over the 
roots of each tree, for the winter, a coat of long stable- 
manure to ward off frost. After such transplanting, and 
the trees have settled down, prune the previous seasons 
shoots back to one-half their length. А little soot and 
wood-ashes may be mixed with the soil. It will be aswell 
to unnail your cordon Pear-trees, to lift them, remove 4 
portion of the preseut soil and replace with some less light 
from the vegetable ground. Add soot and wood-ashes, 
then replant. Let the trees settle down before re-nailing. 
Mulch these as advised for the Apples. Apparently the 
too light, porous soil does not produce well-ripened buds. 
The soil should be trodden fairly firm. 


Vines in failing health (Anon). — If your 
Vine roots are, аз you say, in the subsoil, at a great 
depth, your best course is to lift them and arrange them 
nearer the surface in fresh soil. This may Һе done at once. 
Every care should be taken that the roots, in the course 
of lifting, are kept moist, and preserve as many roots as 
possible, particularly those of a fibrous nature. A digging 
fork is the netter implement to employ, because this can 
be used without unduly breaking the roots. If you cannot 
re-make your border entirely, which, to benefit the Vines, 
seems to be the only course open, procure as much sew 
soil as you can and incorporate with the old, also limt- 
rubble, j-inch bones, and burnt refuse. In re-making the 
border, should you decide to do so, you will have to puta 
layer of broken bricks, etc., in the bottom of the same so 
astodrain the border thoroughly. Vines, if the soil gets 
waterlogged, soon fail. It is also a good plan to have à 
drain along the front of the border to carry off all super: 
abundant moisture. In the larger roots make some 
V-shaped incisions with a sharp knife here and there 
about }-inch deep ; this will cause new roots to form. It 
is a good plan to mulch the surface with manure to keep 
out the sun and air in summer. If the surface is kert 
constantly dry, the roots burrow deeper for moisture, and 
in this way get into the subsoil, of the results of which 
you have had ample experience. 


VEGETABLES, 


Diseased Potato (P. Н. Artley).—Wo see nothin: 
in the badly-diseased condition of your Potato to indicale 
that the disease differs in any way from the old form, 
Peronospera infestans. We have had many tubers this 
year in which the disease has shown itself to have been 
very bad, the tubers going early into a condition of wet 
rottenness. The efiects..of the disease much differ in 
appearance according to the season, and the present year 
has developed it where disease is rife in its worst form 
We hope that by this time we see the worst, and that 
those tubers which seem sound will keep so. There is n9 
means of preparing the soil to avoid disease. It is bey ond 
human power. Everything possible has been tried. The 
best thing is a dry, warm season. Spraying the plants 
with Bordeaux-mixture in July and in August may belj 
to save from disease somewhat, but the spores, even then, 
will often operate on the tubers in the soil, unless well 
covered with earth, 
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WINTER VEGETABLES. 
WiursT no fruit and very few flowers are to be 
had in the open garden, there is happily plenty 
of vegetables. Were our vegetable gardens as 
blank as fruit and flower gardens just now are, 
*' we should be in sorry plight indeed. The re 
fessional gardener and the cottager, as well as 
the market grower, know that a good store of 
winter vegetables is to them of the very first 
importance. At the present moment we have 
belated Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and Selí- 
protecting early Broccoli. Some of the former 
doubtless suffered during the late frosts, but 
many plants that had not begun to head in 
escaped and will be giving of their white heads 
should the weather remain open until Christmas 
orlater. Then we are now having the best of 
Brussels Sprouts. These hitherto have—as is so 
commonly the case from strong garden-grown 
plants—been rather large and, in some instan- 
ces, open and coarse; but as the stems are 
stripped upwards, the later Sprouts come 
harder and smaller, hence, the best of them 
are now to be had in plenty. In open weather 
they turn in rapidly, and with a fair breadth 
of plants, pickings may be had every other 
day. Where such varieties as Winningstadt, 
St. John's Day, Defiance, or Offenham Cab- 
bages were planted out early in August, nice 
heads сап now be had from them, and very 
good they are, being sweet, tender, and not at 
all strong. A planting of either or both of 
Hardy Green and Kosette Coleworts in August 
should furnish an abundant supply of heads, 
tender and sweet. Also there should be from 
late plantings & good supply of small Savoy 
Cabbages of the Dwarf Curled, Ulm, and Tom 
. Thumb varieties, and for several successive 
weeks. : 


Yet a further green crop should be a good 
breadth of Winter Spinach. To have this 
vegetable in long season it is well to sow seed 
late in July and again about the middle of 
August, as in that way a good succession is 
secured,” If Victoria or Longstander be sown 
in drills 12 inches apart, and the plants thinned 
down in the rows to 6 inches apart, very tine 
leafage results. Where the soil is retentive or 
apb to hold water on the surface, it is a good 
plan to draw up shallow ridges of soil 15 inches 


apart, and sow in drills on these ridges. If |5 


soil has been well manured for a previous erop 
it is always rich enough for Spinach. Still ia 
the open ground are roots of Artichokes, white 
Turnips, July-sown Carrots, Parsnips, perhaps 
Nalsafy, ana where grown, small Chinese 
Artichokes (Stachys tuberifera) are most accept- 
able when properly cooked. In the way of 
salads theré are good blanched Celery, and 
curled and broad-leaved Endive for blanching, 
also on a warm border some late Cabbage 
Lettuces. Corn Salad is also fairly hardy. 
Then in the store there are Potatoes, Carrots, 
Beets, and Onions, whilst, if grown for the 
parpose сања it is a purpose that should never 
omitted—there should be an ample supply 
of roots of Seakale to submit to the process of 
hanching from time to time as wanted, 


comprising everything which may be found in a 
well-cropped garden or associated with it in 
mid-winter ; hence the great value and impor- 
tance of vegetables at this season of the year 
become strongly impressed on all who may be 
disposed to regard them as of little concern. 
What boons these products are, and how much 
they help to make our winter diet varied, 
healthful, and plentiful ! A. D. 





POTATOES FOR EXHIBITION. 


KINDLY give me information how to grow Potatoes for 
exhibition for August or the first week in September? 
Also the best varieties for that purpose ?—S0LANUM. 

[Certainly growing Potatoes for exhibition 
requires rather more care in the preparation of 
the sets, of the soil, and in general cultivation, 
than is usually given to ordinary Potato crops. 
The aim of the cultivator should be to secure a 
very handsome, clean, even, and medium-sized 
sample, such as may display the chief features 
of each variety to the best advantage. Provided 
the variety be of good edible quality, and be 
grown in soil having suitable constituents, the 
cooking quality of the handsomest of show 
Potatoes will be equal in all cases, and often be 
better than will the quality of indifferent 
samples. It is the varieties that are always 
inferior in quality that should be avoided. The 
followinggiveagood selection forlifting, though 
some may not be absolutely ripe at the end of 
August and early in September. White Round: 
Snowball, Challenge, Windsor Castle, E vergood. 
White kidneys: Snowdrop, Sir J. Llewellyn, 
Royal Kidney, Up-to-Date, Coloured varieties : 
Reading Russet and The Dean, round; and 
Beauty of Hebron and King Edward VIL, 
Kidneys. Tubers for planting should be got 
in at once, and in purchasing specially ask for 
those of medium, even size and good shape. 
An ungainly tuber is hardly likely to produce 
handsome ones. Select from what is sent the 
very handsomest and even. "These sets should 
range in weight from 3 ozs. to 4 олз. each. Set 
them on end in shallow boxes, with the crown 
eyes upwards, and keep them in light and air 
and where quite cool during the winter. In 
March, when the eye-buds push growth, take 
each tuber carefully, and with the point of a 
sharp knife remove all but two strong sprouts, 
leaving these to form the future plants. So 
treated there will be no fear that in later 
rowth too many stems crowding each other 
will be produced. In many cases only one 
sprout or stem is left. Keep the tubers in full 
light, and the sprouts, whilst becoming stron, 
and sturdy, wil not exceed 1 inch in length 
till after planting. 

Take advantage of dry, open weather durin 
the winter to prepare the ground to be planted. 
The position should be in full light and air, 
but if possible, too, fairly warm. Have this 
ground trenched 2 feet in depth all over, add- 
ing between the top and bottom spits of soil a 
moderate dressing of half-decayed stable- 
manure. Keep the bottom soil where 16 is, but 
thoroughly break ib up. In February top- 
dress the surface with wood-ashes, soot, leaf- 
soil, and fish guano. Failing the last, add 
5 lb. per rod of bone-flour and muriato of 


the soil. Planting should be done about the 
middle of April ; in the North, the end of the 
month. Have furrows opened 5 inches deep 
with a spade, and 3 feet apart, planting the 
sets 16 inches apart in the drills, covering up 
at once. That will give to the plants ample 
space. Earth up well, but do nob cover the 
leaves, as these are the chief agents in creating 
fine tubers. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An old Asparagus-bed.—I have an old Aspara- 
gus-bed, planted by my predecessors. It із in a place I 
want for a flower-border. Would it «lo harm to move it? 
And, if I were to move it, how should it be done? It isa 
very small bed. I should be very much obliged if you 
would be 80 kind as to tell me this?—M. H. B. 

[It is of no use attempting to move such 
Asparagus plants as you refer to, but if you 
can find any old crowns you can lift them, and, 
laying them in close in a dark cellar, you may 
presently, after gently watering, get some 
weak blanched shoots to cut. These will be 
nice to eat, though small. After all the shoots 
are cut you should throw away the roots, and 
form a new Asparagus-bed next season, pur- 
chasing in April strong two-year-old roots, 
which place in a furrow 4 inches deep and 


6 inches wide, each furrow being 2 feet apart, 
with 18 inches in the line between each plant, 
trenched and 


in soil which has been deeply 
well manured. If you give the plants atten- 
tion during the summer in the way of a slight 
dressing of salt, and in the winter a top-dress- 
ing of manure, with frequent doses during the 
growing season, after cutting has been finished, 
of liquid-manure, you will have good heads the 
second year after planting and many years 


after. ] 
Growing Mushrooms.—Can you oblige me with 
information how to produce Mushrooms? I have a decent 


cellar, also good out-houses, which could be made dark. 
I have attempted to grow as per book, without result.— 
Н. W. Frnt. 

[Mushrooms ате not ditlicult to cultivate by 
those who have had experience and havea good 
supply of suitable manure and good spawn. To 
insure regular success there must be a good 
supply of manure from stables where the horses 
bave hard, dry food only, and have not 
been dosed with medicine. After the longest 
litter has been shaken out, the short manure 
must be turned every three days for a fortnight 
to drive off some of the surplus moisture. 
When in a hurry the experienced grower will 
mix one in four or five of dryish loam with 
the manure to absorb the moisture, and in this 
way the beds may be made up in three or four 
days after the manure comes to hand. The 
beds in a cellar should be of a manageable sizo. 
If round the wall sides 3 feet wide and from 
12 inches to 15 inches deep will be necessary. , 
Build the beds up firmly, and when the tem- 
perature is fairly steady at something like 
85 degs. (we need not be particular as to a 
degree or two), the bricks of new spawn should 
be broken up into pieces 2 inches in diameter 
and ерек аЛ 2 inches to 3 inches deep and 
9 inches apart all over the surface of the bed, 
and when the bed has been formed again, and 
no appearance of the heat rising above 90 degs , 
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Ласе on the bed 1} inches of loamy soil and 
аб down firmly. In a cellar it may not 
necessary to cover the beds, though generally a 
covering of coarse hay is beneficial in keepin 
the bed in an equable condition of heat an 

moistvre.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


RHODODENDRON FORTUNEI AND ITS 
HYBRIDS. 


скіх the travels of the late Mr. Robert For- 
tune in China, some fifty or so years ago, he 
discovered and introduced a great number 
of beautiful hardy shrubs, many of which 
are now exceedingly popular. Among his 
numerous finds was Khododendron Fortunei, 
named by Dr. Lindley in his honour, and 
concerning the discovery of which he com- 
municated the following to the Gurdencrs 
Chronicle in the year 1859 :— 

“ When on one of my long journeys in the province of 
Chekiang (West from Ningpo), I accidentally met, with this 
fine species among the mountains, about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The discovery was most unexpected, 
for though the lower parts of these mountains are covered 
with the allied genus Azalea, no Rhododendron has been 
known to exist in this part of China. The specimens I 
met with were of all sizes, from a year's seedlings to full 

rown рањ the latter being from 10 feet to 12 feet 

igh. he large plants had been covered with flowers 
some time before, and the ground underneath was now 
strewed with decayed blossoms. I was told on all sides by 
natives that the plants were most beautiful objects when 
in full bloom. en I returned to the same place in the 
autumn I found an abundance of seed. which vegetated 
freely in Mr. Glendenning's nursery at Chiswick.” 

Since the above was written, a great many 
other Rhododendrons have been discovered in 
China, and Mr. Glendenning’s nursery, a most 
interesting spot in my young days, has long 
fallen a prey to the encroachments of: the 
London builder. 

With regard to Rhododendron Fortunei 
itself, it bears, when out of flower, a consider- 
able resemblance to the Himalayan R. 
Cirifithianum, or Aucklandi, as it is more 
generally called. ‘The. leaves are smooth, 
oblong in shape, from 5 inches to 7 inches long, 
rather light green above, and slightly glaucous 
beneath. It forms a sturdy shrub, 8 feet to 
10 feet high, and as much through when space 
is afforded it for full development. The flowers, 
borne generally in May, are about 3 inches 
across, and of a lovely blush colour when first 
opened, but pale after expansion. They are 
disposed in loose trusses. A prominent feature 
of this Rhododendron is the pleasing fragrance 
of its blossoms, a character which is perpetuated 
in most of its progeny, while each flower 
consists of seven petals instead of the normal 
five common. to Rhododendrons in general, 
Though known for so long, it has always been 
a comparatively rare Rhododendron, and has 
only been to a limited extent used by the 
hybridist. One of the earliest, if not actually 
the first, hybrids raised from this species is 
that figured to-day—-Rhododendron Luscombei, 
which was fie 
enthusiastic amateur in Devonshire, who ferti- 
lised the flowers of R. Fortunei with the pollen 
of R. Thomsoni. This cross, with many others, 
was effected about 25 years since, and several 
delightfal varieties of this section have been 
obtained. In R. Luscombei the flowers are of 
a beautiful rose-pink, while in the form known 
as R. Luscombei splendens they are consider- 
ably deeper in hue. 


A very fine Rhododendron obtained, I 
believe, by the same raiser is R. Mrs. W. T. 
Thiselton Dyer, the trusses of which are more 
compact than those of R. Fortunei itself, while 
the flowers are individually 3 inches to 4 inches 
across, and of a charming shade of rosy-pink, 
with a blotch of maroon at the base of the 
interior. 


Among other raisers of hybrids from R. For- 
tunei stands Mr. George Paul, of Cheshunt, 
some of whose varieties have been awarded 
certificates by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Chief among them are Duke of York, Duchess 
of York, Helen Paul, M. Н, Arderne, and 
Profusion. · They are all very beautiful, and 
much in the same way as Mr. Luscombe's 
hybrids previously mentioned. Numerous 
forms of these Rhododendrons have also been 
raised at Kew, but at present all the hybrids of 
R. Fortunei are difficult to obtain from 
nurseries. X. 


the late Mr. Luscombe, an | 
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SHRUBS THAT BLOOM IN THE 
SPRING. 3 
“Shrubs there are... .. . that at the call of spring 


Burst forth in blossomed fragrance. Lilacs 
Robed in snow-white innocence or purple pride.” 


How many there are who evidently regard a 
spring display of flowers as an ideal one, if 


only a good number of bulbous subjects enter | 
into the arrangements; but apart from these, | 


useful and welcome as they undoubtedly are, 
there are other things that claim our considera- 
tion; and in shrubs—-some of which precede 
many bulbs in the time of blooming, and also 
form a connecting link between the spring and 
summer flowers—there are those about which 
it can be said many people, whilst professing 
an admiration for early blossoms, somehow 
fail to grow them. With not a few, shrubs are 
looked upon as more suitable for a shrubbery, 
where they are, as ib were, specialised ; but 
what of such things as the Kerrias, with golden 
orange-blossoms—plants that may be grown 
either in bush form or, as is frequently done, 
trained up a wall ? The same, too, may be said 
of the Pyrus, of which japonica, with clusters 





Rhododendron Luscombei. 
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| plants that bloom quite early, Jasminum nudi- 
; forum and Chimonanthus fragrans for ex. 
| ample, which, with some of those already 
‘mentioned, might well be introduced to 
| average-sized gardens that up to the present 
are decidedly poorer for their absence. 

Lkanunsr, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Destroying tree-stumps.—OCan you tell me if 
there is any method of getting rid of the stamps of tres 
that have been felled without going to the labour of diz. 
ging them out? A friend tells me that boring holes in 
the stump and filling these with strong carbolic avid tends 
to hasten the rotting of the stumps. Do you think this 
treatment would be effective 1—SYv ri. 

[А very good way is to bore a hole in the stump ani 
blow up with gunpowder ; but the best way of all is tc 
grub them up, which men in your district accustomed to 
the work do quickly and well. Destroying with carbolic 
acid is a very elow process.) 


Berried Cratzguses.—The present sea. 
son of the year shows the advantage of having 
a few plants that produce berries one m: 
draw upon for the decoration of the home and, 
' although they are not by, any means popular 
| (mainly, I submit, because they are not known 





From a photograph by Miss S. M. Wallace, Ardnamona, 


Lough Eske, Co. Donegal. 


of red blossoms, is to be seen in some country 
gardens, either as a bush near the doorway, or 
often effectively trained on a cottage wall. 
Weigela rosea, with crimson and white varie- 
ties, is a very pretty shrub that blooms in May. 
The Mexican Orange-blossom (Choisya ternata) 
is familiar to those who like white flowers; and 


Deutzias, both white and rosy-pink flowered, | 


make’ nice border plants. Lilacs and Labur- 


nums with culpa a bush of red May, give us | 


a capital trio of late spring bloomers. The 
Azalea mollis affords delightful, fragrant, and 
charmingly-tinted blossoms. The Judas-tree 
(Cercis siliquastrum) adds a pleasing bit of 
colour where grown, with reddish-purple blos- 
somsin May. Then there are the Daphnes, and 
D. Mezereon, which may with advantage be 
trained over a wall, gives us clusters of blos- 
soms mingled red and white; and who shall 
deny the beauty of the Brooms, the white and 
yellow sorts, or of the old flowering Currant ? 

People who make much of herbaceous plants, 
and who grow Lupins, often overlook Tree 
Lupins altogether; but I venture to say that 
if they were better known as early summer 
flowers, more would take up their culture. 
Besides this they bloom abundantly. 

There are many other shrubs and. hardy 


well enough), we have in the Crateguses sub- 
jects that give a warm tinge of colour to walls 
in the gloom of winter. С. Pyracantha has 
clusters of orange-red berries, and looks well 


| оп a wall or on a house front, and when 


flowers are scarce, or we want something ex- 
ceptionally bright, are very welcome. That 
Pyracantha and Lzlandi аге both hardy 
and will grow in cold, exposed situations are 
points which many who might with advantage 
give them a trial overlook. — TowxsMavx. 
The Kentucky Coffee-tree (Gymno 
cladus canadensis).—In the spring of 
present year I noted the apparent rejuvenation 
of a nice specimen of the above, which had 
come down in a gale in the autumn of 195, 
and, falling on a wall, had snapped off at about 
15 feet from the base, "This Tower portion oí 
the tree, by the aid of an adjoining tree, 4 
rope, and pulley, was hauled back into its 
former position and planted round about with 
Crimson Rambler Roses. The fact of the tree 
falling on the wall, however, prevented it from 
being thoroughly uprooted, and in May of the 
present year (the tree is absolutely the latest 
of deciduous trees to put on its sammer garb) 





it commenced to show of life, and was 
soon starting away briskly just below the 
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broken part of the stem. About half a score 
of growths have been made, some of them 
24 inches long. I Shall reduce the number to 
four or five of the strongest, and let those go. 
In a few years I hope to have a rather unique 
specimen with a long straight stem about 
30 inches in diameter and a big bushy head.— 
E. L. B. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CALLISTEMON SPECIOSUS. 
(REPLY то “E. М.”) 

Tris, no doubt, is the plant to which you 
refer and which your friend has sent you. It 
is an Australian shrub, and perhaps better 
known under the title of Metrosideros speciosa, 
and is particularly valuable on account of the 
unusual arrangement of its inflorescence, the 
flowers being crowded round the entire shoot 
fora length of about 3 inches, their most con- 
spicuous feature being the long stamens, 
which impart to the cylindrical masses of 
bloom the appearance of bottle brushes, from 
which distinctive character the genera Calli- 
temon and Metrosideros are known by the 
appellation of Bottle-brush-trees. This quaint 
abit of inflorescence is well pourtrayed in the 
mpanying illustration, which also affords 
proof of the decorative value of even: quite 
mall pot-plants, which are extremely useful 
or brightening the conservatory, specimens in 
-inch pots often flowering freely. When your 
plant requires repotting, the most suitable 
il is a mixture of turfy peat and light, sandy, 
brous loam, taking care that the pot is well 
drained. It will Bloom in spring or early 
mmer. It is, however, a plant but rarely 
met with, and one that lacks the appreciation 
towhich its merits entitle it. The one thin 
at detracts somewhat from the ornamenta 
ffect of these shrubs is that when the flowers 
all they are succeeded by circular seed-vessels, 
hich assume a woody texture and surround 
he shoots in closely-packed masses. 
‘ullistemon, which belongs to the order of 
Myrtles, is hardy in the south-western counties 
of England, where in the summer large bushes, 
loaded with countless bloom-clusters, may 
he seen growing in the open ground. In 
some cases these shrubs are 8 feet or more in 
eight and almost as much in diameter, and 
are particularly attractive objects when in 
full lower. The species most generally grown 
re the subject of this note, whose blossoms 
are of a vivid scarlet-crimson, and C. Salignus, 
Which bears flowers of a pale straw colour. 

















WHITE FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR 
d ROUND. 
Tur use to which white flowers can be put are 
so varied that it is not a matter for surprise to 
find many growing them. In hardy plants 
alone we have some that yield flowers specially 
suited for those who cater for table decoration; 
some of them give us а charming assortment 
of blossoms. In this category one may place 
the Campanulas, Anthemises, Pyrethrums, 
Rockets, Peonies, Pinks, Chrysanthemum lati- 
folium, Irises in variety, Phloxes, Clematises, 
and Starworts, all of which may be planted 
now in open weather. In bulbs, too, we have 
Snowdrops, Scillas, Tulips, Hyacinths, Ane- 
mones—and these may bə got in at once; and, 
later on, Galtonias, Gladiolus The Bride; and 
sown in the greenhouse or frame in spring, 
annuals such as Cornflowers, Asters, Sweet 
баз, Ten-week Stocks, Petunias. For the 
greenhouse it is sometimes found desirable to 
shade the roof or cover a wall with a climber, 
ind amongst Roses there is at least one which 
the reputation of being somewhat delicate 
out-of-doors in certain parts of the country : I 
refer to. climbing Niphetos. That beautiful 
white Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh is seen 
at its best when growing under a greenhouse 
roof; and the uen es blooms of Lapageria are 
never во charming as when so depending. In 
Connection with the general decoration of a 
greenhouse, white flowers should be fairly 
Tepresented ; апа one should not forget tó sow 
in heat in spring Rhodanthe maculata alba, 
hizanthus retusus albus.  Primulas and 


Cinerarias, many of which are now in bloom, 
are two of the best things one may have in the 
house in winter, especially Primulas, inasmuch 
as they last many weeks in flower; and seed 
of these should be sown in spring. I should 
have included amongst hardy plants one that 





affords many bunches of blooms in the summer, ' 


viz., Gypsophila paniculata; and the annual , 


form, G. elegans, ought not to be lost sight of 
as a beautiful adjunct where Sweet Peas, 
Poppies, and other frail looking flowers are 


grown. There are other subjects, like Stephan- : 


otis, Oleanders, Gloxinias, Kichardias, Bouvar- 
dias, Eucharis amazonica, Azaleas, Heaths, 


Epacrises, and Swainsonias, that will also pro- ' 
bably appeal to many, but I have drawn atten- : 


tion to those that are easy of culture, and, like 
Chrysanthemums, provide one with many blos- 
soms that are of much service to those who de- 


sire to have a varied assortment of cut flowers | r 


throughout the year. LEAHURST. 


spores are produced, and readily scattered by 
the wind or by insects. At a later stage the 
coral.red changes to a rusty brown colour. 
The surface becomes rough with projecting 
points, and a second form of fruit is pro- 
duced. In many instances the fungus passes 
through all its stages on dead branches, 
and in such а case no direct injury will 
be done, but rather а certain amount of 
good consequent upon the hastened decay 
of the wood on which the fungus is growing. 
The indirect danger arising from its presence 
on dead wood is the possibility of infection of 
living plants by the spores produced. The 
earliest indication of disease caused by Nectria 
cinnabarina is the drooping and yellowing of 
the leaves, which soon die and fall to the 
ground. In a few weeks the bark becomes 
slightly shrivelled, and the characteristic coral- 
warts appear on the surface. Death of the 


| leaves, and finally of the branch, is due to the 
| ehoking of the wood vessels by the mycelium, 


Honesty.—The flowers of Lunaria biennis | which cuts off the expels of water and food. 


are not to be despised in the borders in the | The fungus is remarka 


e for the great number 


summer, but it is for the seed-pods they pro- of species of woody plants upon which it can 
duce, the compartments of which, when grow and produce perfect fruit, being met with 








The Bottle-brush (Callistemon speciosus). 


divested of their outer covering, are so highly , on all fruit and forest trees, excepting Coni- 
prized by those who value anything in the way | fers, and nlso on various shrubs. Amongst 


of winter decoration. 
last May (and seed should be sown every year) 
should now be planted, when the weather 
admits, in the places where it is intended they 
should flower. Honest 
soil, as it will do well almost any where as long 
as the situation is an open and sunny one.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
CORAL-SPOT DISEASE (NECTRIA 
CINNABARINA). 


ONE of the most common and most generall 

distributed of British fungi is that to whic 

the name of coral-spot disease has been given. 
The first stage of the disease takes the form of 
bright coral.red warts, which are about the 
size of millet seed, and are thickly scattered 
over the surface of the dead or dying branches 
of the tree attacked. These red wartsare very 
conspicuous, and at one time this condition of 
thefungus was considered to bean independent 
plant, and called Tubercularia vulgaris. At 





this stage numerous and exceedingly minute | autumn. 


is not fastidious as to , 





Plants raised from seed | plants speciali eee unos to the attacks of 


Nectria may mentioned Sycamore, Elm, 
Hazel, Apple, Pear, and Red and Black 
Currants. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES, —1. Whenever dis- 
eased branches are observed they should be 
removed and burned without delay, as after 
infection recovery is impossible, and any delay 
in removal permits the formation of spores and 
probable infection of neighbouring plants. 2. 
Fallen branches, stored Pea-rods, poles, etc., 
are often literally covered with the bright 
coral-pink warts of the Nectria, and should 
then at once ho destroyed. 3, When pruning, 
it is a wise precaution to protect every cut or 


| damaged surface with а coat of gas-tar, and 


also to remove and trim the ends.of branches 
broken by the wind or by other, agency.— 
Leaflet of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


Moving Lilium candidum.—In the 


,issue of Nov. 26, page 497, “F. W. D." says 


it is a mistake to think that Lilium candidum 
can be removed when lifting other plants in 
I must differ from him, as I have 
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moved some dozens of this old Lilium for two 
autuinns in succession about the first week in 
September, and with she best results possible, 
many carrying two good spikes of bloom with 
only the ordinary culture.—F. H., Worksop. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MME. DESGRANGE. 


Mr. CORNHILL, in speaking of this variety, 
says it is strange no oneshould have succeeded 
in raising an improved form of it. Тһе nearest 
approach to improvement is, І believe, a variety 
named Victor Mew, put into commerce some 
years ago by Mr. Wells. I am not sure of the 
origin of the stock referred to, but should re- 
gard it as a sport or a selected form from the 
typieal Mme. Castex Desgrange. I suggest 
this with a knowledge and experience of more 
than 30 years of the variety in question. 
During recent years I have had many very 
distinct forms of this variety, some very finely 
quilled, others purer in the whiteness of the 
flowers—that is, purer in the opening flowers, 
and without that touch of pale lemon that 
marks the old type; others, again, flat and 
broad petalled, as in Victor Mew, but all of 
them inconstant, and therefore valueless. More 
than once 1 selected the more distinct, but 
their distinctness would disappear before a 
year was past, and after а time I gave it up. 
For fully six years in succession I endeavoured 
to cross Mme. C. Desgrange with other whites 
of the large-flowered class ; but while getting 
seeds and seedlings from many others, all 
attempts with Mme. Desgrange were futile, 
and I never obtained a single seed: What is 
virtually an improved Desgrange in bloom 
only, not in height or time of flowering, I 
obtained by crossing Phebus with Mrs. 
Hawkins, the latter as seed parent. It is at 
least interesting in this cross of two yellow 
kinds that the early influence of Desgrange 
should appear, and at least four seedlings had 
white flowers. The one referred to, however, 
being 4 feet high, November flowering, and 
inferior to many others, I discarded it. 
E. Н. JENKINS. 


—— "Those who have followed the somewhat 
rapid development of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum during the last few years 
have seen quite a large number of beautiful 
acquisitions, and these of the purest white. In 
most gardens plants of Mme. Castex Desgrange 
have long since been thrown on the rubbish- 
heap. Аз far as І can remember, this old sort 
came into my possession 17 years ago, and for 
years I grew it solely as a plant for disbudded 

looms. In this manner Î used to get some 
very fine flowers, but for the outdoor garden I 
never cared for this variety. Only last Octo- 
ber, when spending some days in going very 
carefully over a trial of early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums, I came across a representative set 
of plants of Mme. C. Desgrange and its sports. 
The opinion of many who were qualified to 
express an opinion on their merits was an un- 
qualified vote as of ‘‘no value.” The flowers 
of the parent variety are poor and weedy when 
grown naturally, and in comparison with those 
of the newer kinds they are inferior. 

E. С. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS IN 
EAST DEVON. 


Озутха to the very mild autumn these have not 
been appreciated quite so much as usual, there 
being such a wealth of flowers to choose from 
right up to the middle of November. Never- 
theless, if they have not been required to be 
cut, they have made a very fine display in the 
open. This year many of the mid-season 
varieties would have escaped unhurt, as not 
only frost, but high winds and heavy down- 
pours of rain, like we get some times, have been 
conspicuous by their absence. It is doubtful 
whether any herbaceous plants give better 
returns for labour expended than do the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums; but, accommo- 
dating as they are, they pay for any little 
extra attention given them during early spring. 
In the first place, no one can expect g 

results if the old stools are allowed to go on 
year after year in the same position, merely 
trimming in the increasing stool with the spade 
to keep it within bounds, as is often done with 


many another plant growing in our herbaceous 
beds and borders. Cuttings of these outdoor 
varieties root freely during the month of March, 
or the old stools can be pulled to pieces that 
month, selecting the outer growths for increase 
ofstock. With many varieties it is necessary 
to take a little extra care from September up 
to March or April, as slugs often clear the 
young growths as fast as they appear; there- 
fore the old stools should be covered with coal- 
ashes as soon as they pass out of bloom. 

The Chrysanthemum is hardy enough, but 
the flowers are liable to get blackened by frost 
after the month of November comes in, во that 
in making a selection the earliest flowering 
varieties should have precedence, and perhaps 
as а dwarf bush Mme. Desgrange, almost 
white, and its sport, Golden Mme. Desgrange, 
both nice and dwarf, are preferab!e for out- 
doors, as there is less danger of the flowers 
getting blown about or broken off. Then there 
is the white and yellow Lady Fitzwygram. All 
these are under 3 feet, and make showy beds 
for early autumn.  Godífrey's Pet is another 
pure yellow of much merit, the plant being 
sturdy in habit, Mme. Marie Masse has lilac- 
mauve flowers. Mytchett White is another 
useful variety ; in fact, whites never seem out 
of place among Chrysanthemums. Market 
Crimson, too, is good, likewise the pink 
variety, and О. J. Quintus, colour mauve- pink, 
is at its best at the end of September. Mrs. 
Cullingford is another good white, and as & 
match for this Little Bob or Scarlet Gem, 
neither above 2 feet in height. The last-named 
has rather small flowers and is inclined to 
bloom a trifle early, so should be cut back 
about midsummer. The major part of those 
named are Japanese, but what are prettier 
than some of the single varieties, of which we 
have a goodly variety now? Mary Anderson 
is well known as almost white with a flush of 
pink, and Framfield Beauty is a deep rich 
crimson. Mrs. J. French is always admired ; 
the flowers are white, and the plant of fairly 
dwarf habit. Sir George Bullough has dar 
yellow flowers, and is very free. Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, too, is a nice yellow and very dwarf, 
Amy Huntley and Lord Methuen are both 
good, but rather tall; the former is of a red- 
brick colour and quite distinct. 

There is a host of others just assuitable, but 
enough has been said to show how valuable 
these singles are. Plants flowered in pots this 
season may well be turned to good account 
later on by planting them out in suitable sites, 
where, given a favourable season, quantities of 
flowers can be cut during many weeks. I 


plant out a good many against south, east, or | Y 


west walls in the kitchen garden, wherever 
there is space between a couple of fruit-trees, 
Peaches and Apricots excepted, and they inva- 
riably do well. М. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Chrysanthemum White Mrs. 
J. R. Pitcher.—This new white pleased me 
more than any of the colour in the open during 
September and early October. It appears to 
be but little known, yet too much cannot be 
said in its praise. It will quite supersede 
that rare old favourite Mme. C. Desgrange. 
The.habit of the plant is dwarf and upright in 
growth, very bushy and wiry-stemmed. In 
freedom of flowering it is one of the best, and 
the blooms come pure in the open. These 
have a waxy look, and with more than usual 
substance for an outdoor kind.—H. 8. 


Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society 
and the Rundle family of incurved 
blooms.—Mrs. Geo. Rundle is a well-known 
pure white kind, and the sports are primrose 
and rich yellow The primrose sport is named 
Mr. George Glenny, and the rich yellow is 
known as Mrs. Dixon. The competition at 
Sheffield is for two blooms of each of the three 
varieties above mentioned, to be shown on one 
board, with their own foliage and Moss, the 
stems to be not less than 7 inches and.not 
more than 9 inches in length. At the exhibi- 
tion held in the Corn Exchange on Novem- 
ber 11th and 12th last, there were fifteen com- 
petitors, and seeing that the competition was 
confined exclusively to cottagers, the number 
of competitors and the superb quality of the 
flowers did them great credit. Eight prizes 
&re offered in this class, and to determine their 


order of merit requires very careful discrimi. 
nation. Why Chrysanthemum societies gene- 
rally disregard the claims of flowers of such 
refinement and beauty it is difficult to under. 
stand. Let us hope such an excellent example 
may be repeated in many shows throughout 
the country.—E. G. 


Chrysanthemums grown by arti. 
sans.—A notable feature of the recent New- 
porb (Mon.) Chrysanthemum Show was the 
creditable productions of the cottager or 
artisan class. One case was a plant in a pot 
beautifully trained and quite ^ feet through. 
This was laden with good-sized flowers, the 
only fault being in the variety. It was Swanley 
Giant, the pink flowers of which are a bit 
washy. Otherwise, this plant would have 
obtained the prize for the best specimen plant 
in the whole exhibition. It was far in advance 
of anything in the way of pot Chrysanthemums 
seen at the Crystal Palace. In another instance 
the exhibitor had. a dozen really finely-deve- 
loped Japanese blooms from a greenhouse 
7 feet square. —H. 

Chrysanthemums too tall.—My Chrysanth. 
mums have grown very tall this year. Some of then on 
which I grow three or four flowers are $ feet and lil (e&t 
high, and others which were stopped once аге stout 
û feet high. 1 only use them for conservatory decoration. 
I should be glad if you could tell me how to bave then 
dwarfer, as they are so much more useful? The majority 
of them were struck last December. Do you think if! 
put the cuttings in in February it would keep thea 
dwarfer? What із the latest date at which they shoul 
be pinched in for November flowering; and ss 
the latest date the late varieties should be stopped {or 
flowering at Christmas?—W. M. 

[With5ut knowing the names of your Chrys. 
anthemums it is impossible for us to gives 
good reason for their tall character. Sous 
varieties are very tall naturally, while others 
are just as dwarf. To grow these plants satis- 
factorily, they must be given a good open 
position where they may be exposed to light 
and air, so that the wood may be well 
ripened. These are essential to the well-being 
of the plants, and without their aid gol 
results rarely follow. You ask whether plants 
resulting from cuttings put in in February 
would be dwarfer. Undoubtedly they would, 
but not to the extent you may possibly 
expecb. If you will send us. a list of your 
varieties we will look through it and se 
whether we cannot make any suggestion for its 
improvement. For November displays oí 5 
decorative character you should not pinch 
your plants after about the third week ia 
June. This will allow ample time for the 
terminal buds to develop their blooms by 
November, and the display should be all that 
ou desire. In the case of Christmas-flower- 
ing varieties we should be disposed to pinch 
the plants for the last time at the end of the 
third week in July. These late-fowering 
kinds should not be placed under glass until 
October is well advanced, unless the weather 
islikely to be severe before that time. Fors 
few weeks keep the house quite cool, in this 
way retarding the opening of the buds.] 


Japanese Chrysanthemum Henry 
Perkins.-—A few really ‘good flowers of this 
English-raised seedling were met with from 
time to time last year, but it has remained for 
the present season to show its great worth. 
The petals are broad and of great length, and 
these reflex and build up a drooping flower 0 

reat depth and breadth. Late buds should 
Б retained, as they give blooms of rich 
colour, The colour may be described 8 
reddish-crimson on a deep yellow ground, which 
is the shade of the reverse of the petals. Jn 
the vase class at the Crystal Palace show, 4 
well as in many other ul the leading classes, 
this variety was exhibited in magnificent form, 
and this has been general throughout thé 
country. The best blooms staged during Пё 
recent exhibition period, however, were thos 
set up in the vase class at the Sheffield show 
November llth and 12th last. When the 
plants are stopped in early April and second 
crown buds retained, then representativ? 
flowers may be looked for.—E. G. 


“FLORA and Sylva."—A Monthly Review of Ne" 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Wools 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure a) 
less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Planta ы 
Shrubs. Price 18., of all Newsagents and Book 19%, 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for iy 
and bond Län Met Ium and buckram, їз now n» 
price 21s. ; pa 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1908 are 45? 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s, 4d, 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


ACACIAS FOR POTS. 


Tuk genus Acacia is one of the most widel 

spread, being found in Tropical Asia, Sout 

America, Africa, and Australia. It is with the 
species from Australia alone that the majority 
of gardeners are concerned, those from other 
habitats requiring more tropical treatment and 
being chiefly of botanical or economical 


Acacia armata. 


interesb. The flowers of all the Acacias given 
in the following selection are of some shade of 
yellow (which, so far as I am aware, is the 
colour of all the Australian species) ; occasion- 
ally it is so pale as to be almost white, but 
usually of a lively and even brilliant tint. This 
characteristic does not in any way detract from 
their merit, the striking distinctions of habit 
and foliage and the differences in the method 
of flowering affording abundant variety. Not- 
withstanding the enormous number of species 
native of Australia (probably between two or 





three hundred), it is only a comparatively small 

roportion that can be deemed of garden value. 
‚Во many of them do not flower until they 
attain a size unsuitable for most gardens that 
the range of selection is greatly narrowed. А 
| Score of species could be selected which would 
probably cover the ground so far as applies to 
the requirements and convenience of ordinary 
i gardens. There is no doubt that Acacias are 
seen at their best when planted out in a well- 
drained conservatory rder in a sunny 





From a photograph by Jas, E. Tyler, Halstead,. Essex, 


| position. In the temperate-house at Kew 
many species are treated in this way, and it 
would be difficult to mention any greenhouse 
plants more beautiful than A. pulchella, verti- 
cillata, cultriformis, or armata are during the 
spring months. It is not everyone, however, 
who has facilities for this method of cultiva- 
, tion, and in the following selection of species I 





pots. 
А. ARMATA.—No Acacia is more generally 


have confined myself to such as flower in a | with liquid-manure. Т 
dwarf state and may be satisfactorily grown in | ' 


cultivated than this, and certainly none 
deserves to be. It is turned out by the thou- 
sand from some of the London nurseries, 
usually in the form of bushy plants in 6-inch 
pots, flowering profusely. From this, up to as 
large a size as it is convenient to grow it, it is 
equally satisfactory. In addition to its pro- 
fusion of bright yellow flower-heads and deep 
[ееп foliage it has the recommendation of 
ing deliciously scented. 

А. LINEATA.—Next to A. armata, this species 
is probably the most popular. It is an old 
occupant of our gardens, having been dis- 
covered in New South Wales in 1817, and 
flowered in England shortly after. In habit ib 
is very elegant, the slender branches being 
thickly furnished with narrow phyllodes about 
half an inch long. The flower-heads are round, 
and borne in great abundance in April. 

A, DRUMMONDI.—This species, a native of 
the Swan River region, is one that should be 
grown in every garden. The flowers are pale 
lemon-yellow in colour, and are borne in cylin- 
drical heads over an inch long. Grown from 
cuttings, pretty flowering plants may be 
obtained in two or three years. 

A. conDATA.—The branches of this are very 
slender and closely packed with tiny heart- 
shaped phyllodes, pale green, and not more 
than a quarter of an inch long. The flower- 
heads are somewhat flat and of the palest 
yellow ; individually they are. small, but so 
numerous as almost to hide the stems and 
foliage. It is easily struck from cuttings. 

A. PULCHELLA. —[n this the flowers are of the 
brightest and most pleasing shade of yellow, 
the flower-heads being borne in such quantities 
as to render the plant one sheet of colour. It 
is necessary to grow this Acacia up to 4 feet or 
6 feet in height to obtain its full beauty, 10-inch 
to l4-inch pots being required. It was intro- 
duced from New South Wales in 1803. 

A. ROTUNDIFOLIA.— This is a useful, free- 
flowering species and one of the earliest, com- 
mencing as it does to open its blooms in 
February. In habit it is distinct from any of 
the preceding, many of the branches being 
pendent. The phyllodes are, ns the specific 
name implies, very much rounded, but termi- 
nate in an abrupt point. The flowers are bright 
yellow and in globular heads. 

A. vERTICILLATA.— This kind, no doubt, 
is better adapted for planting out and being 
allowed to form a large bush, but, provided its 
growth is well ripened off in autumn, 16 will 
flower in 6-inch and 7-inch pots. If possible, 
however, it should be grown in those 12 inches 
or 14 inches across. 

A. PLATYPTERA.—Both from the fact of its 
flowering in early winter and in its curious 
winged stems this Acacia is distinguished from 
most others, although there is another called 
alata also with winged stems, but flowering in 
late spring. Both of them are worthy of culti- 
vation, not only for the remarkable growth, but 
for their abundant flowers. In A. platyptera 
the wings stand out an inch or more at each : 
side of the stem, persisting until it becomes old 
and woody. Those of A. alata are about half 
as wide, but the whole plant is of stiffer and 
more branching habit, and the wings are cut 
into numerous angles so as to form spiny 
points. 

All the Acacias mentioned above are of the 
simplest cultivation, the cardinal points being 
a sufficient supply of water and abundance of 
light and air ing growth. None of them 
require more than a greenhouse temperature, 
aan all will bear a winter temperature a few 
degrees above bee point. They are thus 
very well adapted for houses where a difliculty 
is experienced in keeping up the heat during 
cold weather. They are benefited by being 
stood out-of-doors for a few weeks in late 
summer in n position sheltered from winds, but 
this is by no means necessary. It is an im- 
portant point, however, that indoors they 
should have a sunny position. Young plants 
raised from seeds or cuttings may be potted in 
sandy peat, but afterwards a considerable pro- 
portion of loam should be added. During 
growth it is almost impossible to give well- 
rooted, well-drained plants too much water. 
They are benefited pa occasional waterings 

e 
PROPAGATION of some kinds is rather difficult. 
This, of course, is not the case where seeds are 
obtainable, and some of the preceding species, 
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such as armata, cordata, and lineata strike 
readily from cuttings; others, however, are 
more difficult. After the plants are pruned 
back, which should be done immediately the 
flowers are past, young shoots will push forth 
in great quantity, When these area couple of 
inches long they make the most suitable cut- 
tings, but those of soft growth should be 
avoided, and a little of the old wood ought to 
be left at the base of the cutting. The soil 
thould consist of finely sifted peat and silver- 
sand in equal parts, and after the cuttings 
have been tirmly inserted the surface should be 
covered with a layer of silver-sand. А bell- 
glass must be placed over the cuttings and the 
pot stood on & cool bottom in a close propa- 
gating frame, Every morning the bell-glasses 
ought to be wiped dry and the cuttings 
watered if necessary, but if well watered on 
being put in little more is required until they 
strike. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Passifloras.—I was much interested in reading the 
remarks of your correspondent *'X.," on page 495, Nov. 
?óth. Is it not a printer's error in giving Londoni as a 
variety? Ought it not to be Loudoni? 1 have it under 
that name, but the flower is bright scarlet, with white 
pistils; whereas in Johnson's it is said to be purple. 

robably it is P. racemoga.—East Devon. 


[The name Londoni ie, as you surmise, a mistake for 
Loudoni, whose blossoms are of a reddish-lilac tint. Your 
bright scarlet flower is, undoubtedly, P. racemosa. | 

Oilstoves with air tubes.—lí any of 
your readers who have had practical experience 
with the oil-stoves with air tubes, which are 
being so much advertised for warming green- 
houses, will kindly give me the benetit of their 
advice, I shall feel obliged. I want to keep 
the frost out of a glass-house, having about 
2,500 cubic feet of air space. It is about 
30 feet long and 11 feet wide. I should like to 
know what length of tubing would be advis- 
able, and also whether the fumes from the oil 
nre injurious to ordinary plant life ?—G. J. B. 


Spanish Irises in pots.—Everybod 
who has а garden ought to grow Spanish 
Irises, because they are easy to grow and give 
a wonderful display of bloom at very little cost. 
‘Chere are even greater reasons to be urged why 
those who have greenhouses should not pot up 
a few bulbs now in December, and so have 
wecks earlier than those out-of-doors, flowers 
that are so adapted for cutting. Many whom 
I know grow them out-of-doors, but seliom 
think of them as suitable for growing in pots 
and forcing into bloom in-spring.—TowNsMan. 

Pelargoniums from seed.—I this last summer 
tried my hand at hybridisinz. the Zonal Pelargonium, and 
have been able to save some good hard seed. . Kindly tell 
me how and when to sow this seed, and the subsequent 
treatment up to the flowering stage — JOIN HAMILTON. 

[Sow the seeds thinly in shallow boxes or 
pans in light sandy soil next February or 
March. A light shelf in a moderately warm 
greenhouse is the best place for the seed-pans. 
Prick off the seedlings when large enough into 
small pots, and when these have well rooted 
shift singly into 5.inch or6-inch pots. Beyond 
this size it is needless to go, as the plants will 
not flower if you continue increasing the size 
of pot. The great point is to get the plants 
to bloom, so as to prove them. Even then you 
may find among them many not equal to the 
parents and other existing varieties.] - 


Hardy plants in the greenhouse.— 
"There are still many people possessed of zreen- 
houses who have to recognise the value of hardy 
flowering plants for potting fora spring display. 
Not that their houses betray a poverty of ts 
soms in the early months of the year, because 
they grow bulbs, but it has to be said of many 
of these that it becomes a serious expense to 
plant them every year. It is not on this 
account оту that one would grow hardy plants 
in pots, but for the sake of the variety one may 
have. There are, for instance, things like 
Solomon's Seal, Dielytras, Peonies,, Cam. 
panulas, Canterbury Bells, various forms 
of Spirwa, all of which, when in bloom, pro- 
vide much beauty in а greenhouse— plants 
that do not need a deal of heat to induce their 
blooms to expand, but are extremely easy to 
grow, and should be potted now, put into 
frames, and placed in the house after Christ. 
mas. Аз with other things, it is necessary 
that the plants should be well rooted before 
they are intfoduced to heat.— WooDBASTWICK, 


ROSES, 


ROSE HEDGES. 


I am glad to see that this extremely useful 
and beautiful method of growing Roses is 
increasing in favour. I strongly urge upon 
planters the desirability of thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil. We must remember such 
hedges depend upon their vigorous and healthy 
growth to sustain their charm, and the plants 
cannot do this unless a good start is made. 
Speaking to a gardener recently replarfting 
some climbing Roses to scramble over old trees, 
I urged the necessity of preparing the soil 
fully 3 feet deep in order to induce a free 
growth, but his reply was that his duties were 
so numerous that lo could only afford time to 
dig the soil about 18 inches deep. Now, how 
can the Roses grow luxuriantly if the subsoil be 
not well broken up? I do not say bring this 
subsoil to the top, though in some cases this 
might even be advisable, but certainly it 
should be disturbed, and some manure mixed 
with it. 'l'he formation of a Rose hedge is 
largely governed by the object it is desired to 
obtain. Ifa screen from cutting north and east 
winds be desired, then preparations should be 
made for a plantation of the very vigorous- 
growing Ayrshire, evergreen, or multiflora 
toses. For these there should be placed 
supports in the form of Oak posts and wire 
stretched between. Provision should be made 
for adding a length of wire to the top as seems 
needful. The hedge of less vigorous growth, 
but yet rising some 5 feet in height, will also 
require supports, and here again it is well to 
give something substantial at the commence- 
ment. For the moderately high hedge the 
choice of variety is almost unlimited. Many 
planters are now using wicker hurdles, woven 
close after the manner of a wicker hamper-lid. 
These are placed in position, and some of the 
glorious Teas or Noisettes planted on the sunny 
side. No one can conceive the beautiful effect 
given to the garden when such hedges of Koses 
are well attended to, and they give a 
welcome screén to tender Roses. Delightful 
lines of blossom could be obtained by planting 
a hedge, say of Gruss an Teplitz or Corallina, 
and a border on either side, or upon the sunny 
side, of a lowly Polyantha, such as Eugenie 
Lamesch, White Pet, Perle des Rouges, Anna 
Marie de Montravel, or any other dwarf kind. 


In planting, care should be taken to plant 
rathershallow,just placing the junction between 
tase and stock an inch beneath the surface— 
that is, if the plants are budded. Should own 
rooted Roses be available so much the better. 
If the soil happens to be very dry when plant- 
ing it would be well to water the plantsin. Iam 
afraid in many instances the subsoil is in a very 
dry state this year,and this must be remembered 
in spring, for it takes a lot of rain to find its 
way down in order to thoroughly moisten a 
dry subsoil. 1 would say give such hedges 
a good soaking of water in May—no half 
measures will suflice. The first season the 
plants may be cut back to one-third their length 
leaving two-thirds of growth upon the plants. 
The following year cut hard back one or more 
growths and leave the others intact, save 
shortening unruly ends. To keep such hedge 
in an entirely youthful condition, there must 
annual cutting back of one or two shoots on 
each plant, and this cutting back should be 
quite to the base. The result will be that 
splendid new growths will spring up, and thus 
maintain the thrifty condition so much desired. 
Asthe planting senson is now upon us, a few 
hints as to varieties may be helpful. 

FOR THE MOST VIGOROUS HEDGES I would 
suggest: Ayrshire and Evergreen: Felicite- 
Pérpetué, Flora, Bennet’s Seedling, Leopoldine 
d'Orleans. — Multifora: Crimson Rambler, 
Helene, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Thalia, Blush 
Rambler, Simplex, Grandiflora, and De la 
Grifferaie.  Wichuriana: Dorothy Perkins. 
Rugosa : Conrad de Meyer. 

For HEDGES RATHER LESS VIGOROUS. — И. Teas 
and Noixettes: Pink Rover, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Rêve 
d'Or, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Climbing Captain Christy, 
Reine Marie Henriette. Hybrid Brier: Una. 
Multiflora: Electra, The Dawson, Leuchtstern, 
Waltham Rambler. Rugosa: Mme. G. Bruant, 
Mrs. A. Waterer, Blanc. double de Courbet, 


Alba: Celestial, Maiden's Blush, Hybril 
Chinese : Charles Lawson. Singles : Maharajah, 
Bellefleur, Macrantha, Lady Curzon. 

MODERATE HEDGES — Hybrid Tea: Gruss an 
Teplitz, Longworth Rambler, Francois Crousse, 
England's Glory. Wichuriana, pruned back to 
3 feed and supported by stakes:  Alberic 
Barbier, Rene Andre, Jersey Beauty. Bourhon: 
Gloire des Rozomanes. Scotch: Double and 
single forms. China, efc.: Fellenberg, Armosa 
or Hermosa, Common Pink. Austrian Briers, 
etc.: Harrisoni, Single Yellow, Soleil d'Or, 
Hispida. Multifora: Perpetual Thalia. Hybrid 
Perpetual: Clio, Ulrich Brunner, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Magna Charta, Mme. С. Luizet. 
Noisette: Alister Stella Gray, Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Aimee Vibert. 7ra, etr.. Coral- 
lina, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Wagram, 
La Tosea, Marie Van Houtte, Safrano, Caroline 
Testout, Single Rosex; Andersoni, Bardou 
Job, Altaica. 

For Low HEDGES.— Chinas: Fabvier, Mme, 
Laurette Messimy, (Jueen Mab, Arethusa, Jean 
Bach Sisley, Baron Piston de St. Cyr, Mra. 
Bosanquet, Ducher. /o/yanthas: Perle d'Or, 


Cecile Brunner, Mme. E. A. Nolte, Katherine 
Zeimet, Leonie Lamesch. rts, ete.: Irish 
Glory, Enchantress, La France, Augustine 
Guinnoisseau, Pharisaer, Ma Tulipe. Mos 
Common Pink. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose L'Ideal.—Please tell me how to treat a Rose 
L'Ideal when pruning time comes? It was transplanted 
and cut hard back two vears ago. This year, having lew 
flowers, it has sent up the wall кіх or seven canes, 12 feet 
long. What treatment do these require * —A SUBSCRIBER 

[Spread out the shoots as much ав you сап, and cut of 
in March only the unripened points These shoots, if 
well ripened, ought to bloom from every eye along the 
different stems. ] 

Mme. Louis Poncet.—From a colour 
point of view this Tea-scented Rose is very 
striking. The inside of the blossoms is illumined 
with red, with a coppery-red shade at base of 

tals. The outer petals have almost a mauve 
nue, and altogether the combination of colour 
is very remarkable. If we could but obtsin 
Roses of quality with these enchanting colours, 
what acquisitions they would be. Somehow 
one tires of the thinness of the flowers, how- 
ever lovely the colours. "There can be no doubt 
that the Rose that possesses the good points of 
form, substance, and colour, will always find 
the most admirers. "There is a reasonable hope 
that varieties of the form of Mildred Grant, 
Frau Karl Druschki, ete., will be forthcoming in 
shades of yellow, orange, crimson, etc., and all 
who love Roses will desire a speedy realisation 
of this desire. Mme. Louis Poncet is another 
of the lovely coloured Roses we owe to M. 
Guillot, and it will rank as a worthy addition 
to the Tea Roses.—W. E. 


Some late Roses.—We cannot reason- 
ably expect to cut many Roses from plants 
growing in the open ground in November, but 
so mild was the early part of the month, that I, 
in common with many others, doubtless, was 
able to procure from plants out-of-doors quite a 
number of blooms that were most acceptable. 
It was on November 5th that I cut a basket ої 
blooms that for quality would compare 
favourably with July blossoms, but with the 
exception of one ortwo Hybrid Perpetuals, like 
Duke of Edinburgh and Fisher Holmes, it was 
to the Teas and Hybrid Teas that I was 
indebted. Such sorts as Bouquet 4`©г, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, Catherine Mermet, Mme. б. 
Guinoisseau, Mme. Falcot, Maman Cochet, 
Muriel Grahame, Marie Van Houtte, Vis- 
countess Folkestone, Liberty, Caroline Testout 
formed the bulk, When it is remembered that 
most of these have been in bloom more or less 
since July, one does not need to be told that 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas are getting more 
popular every year. One cannot well do with- 
out the H,P.'s in the first part of the season, 
but those who have yet to plant should 
certainly not forget those that bloom when the 
season has practically gone. —F. W. D. 


The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post fre, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE CROWN ANEMONE (ANEMONE 
: CORONARIA), 
Tuis gives us a diversity of colours, and is 
known as the Poppy Anemone, double and 
single flowers being produced. The single 
varieties are decidedly the best, as they hold 
` themselves erect when cut and placed in water, 
whereas the doubles are a bit too heavy ; never- 
‘theless, both are well worth growing and thrive 
n most ordinary garden soils that receive 
annual- attention as regards manure. This is 
the season for planting, and bulbs are easily 
-rocured from the seedsmen and, what is more, 
те very cheap. If planted within the next 


A white form of the Crown Anemone. From a photograph by Jas. 


nonth or so they will give a mass of colour 
arly in the coming spring, A little care must 
е exercised in planting the bulbs to get the 
‘town uppermost. While Anemones do well 
vhen planted in the herbaceous borders, they 
lo very much better when given a bed or plot 
o themselves where there is no fear of their 
æing overrun by other plants, Set out the 
‘ots about 6 inches asunder, 2 inches to 
3 inches deep, on ground that has been dug a 
loot ог more in depth, and towards April, or 
?arlier—it depends upon the winter and locality 
--the flowers will begin.to expand. Should the 
spring: prove-a dry one, a thorough soaking of 
water once or twice a week will extend the 
lowering 


‘oots may be [lifted towards June and treated 


ре. As the foliage ripens, the | 


similar to the Daffodil, although in Devon, 
from where I write, they are usually left in the 
ground, and are even now throwing up a few 
solitary flowers, as you will be able to see 
from those sent with these notes. Most of the 
Anemones can be raised from seed, but 
especially coronaria, which can either be sown 
in a box placed under cover in March or sown 
in the open towards the end of May or early in 
June on a well-manured, deeply-dug piece of 
ground where plenty of sun can reach the bed. 

ret the soil into a good tilth, and, if dry, water 
the shallow drills before sowing the , which 
| should be mixed with a little sand and rubbed 
through the hands as we usually do Carrot-seed, 
the fluffy seeds of the Anemone sticking 
together rather badly. 








moist and shaded until the seedlings appear, ; 


and when fit to handle thin out to 4 inches 
asunder, and keep well watered in dry weather. 
They can either remain here to bloom early the 
following spring, or be transplanted in October. 
I have placed garden frames over the bed 
early in the year, and the flowers have come 
ү up much in advance of those in the opon: For 
acing in water the flowers should be cut 
fore the petals begin to expand, and there is 
no better foliage to go with them than their 
own. DEVONIAN. 


Shade loving plants.—There is a host 
of plants which may be used for growing under- 
neath trees. Amongst the most useful are 
| Epimediums, Hypericum calycinum, Myosotis, 








Digitalis, Dodecatheon Meadia, Ivy (especially 
green) Periwinkle, Ferns, Primroses, and 
Doronicums. Where shade is not too dense, 
Delphinium formosum, Honesty, Lily of the 
Valley, Me of sorts, Helleborus fetidus, 
Asperula odorata (Woodruff), Wood Anemones, 
and Violets will succeed. ‘Ihe ground should 
be well dug, burying all leaves in the process, 
and adding a little manure.—Gro. Burrows. 





THE COMMON NEW ZEALAND FLAX 
(PHORMIUM TENAX). 


PLANTS of an effective character are always 
held in high favour by all good eners. 


, Their presence adds immensely to the charac- 
Keep the seed plot | 


ter of а garden, and it is safe to say that their 


. E. Tyler. 


greater use would increase the beauty of many 
places which are at present tame and common- 
place. Тһе common New Zealand Flax (Phor- 


.mium tenax) is one of the most valuable of 


these plants, and it is only the fear of its being 
too tender for many gardens which prevents it 
from being more widely employed. It has by 
some means acquired a character for tenderness 
which is not justified ру its behaviour in many 
places where one would expect it to be unable 
to stand the average winter, but where, on the 
contrary, it has proved thoroughly hardy. 
There are, doubtless, some gardens where it 
cannot be successfully cultivated in the open 
without winter protection, but wide observa- 
tion convinces one that it might be more 
largely employed with advantage. One has 
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scen it doing well in various parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and both in the east and 
west of Scotland it makes large plants, which 
have withstood the hardest winters within 
living memory. The Royal Botanic Gardens 
of Edinburgh are not among the places where 
one would expect the Phormium to succeed, but 
down by the side of the pond there is a large 
plant which has been there for many years, 
while beside it a number of young ones have 
been planted. On the west coast, however, it 
attains much greater and more imposing 
dimensions, and a plant in full flower, some 
12 feet high and some 6 feet or 8 feet through, 
seen in a Scottish garden on the south-west 
coast in 1904, showed how well the climate was 
adapted for the New Zealand Flax. It wasone 
of several in the same garden. 

In order to secure the best results with 
Phormium tenax it is desirable to give it a shel- 
tered position and one near water, if the latter 
be possible, although it is not necessary. In 
such a position its noble, rigid foliage and its 
towering spikes of flowers look remarkably fine. 
The best time to plant the Phormium із іп the 
spring, and, as plants in pots can generally be 
purchased readily from the nurserymen, they 
can be turned out of these with little disturb- 
ance. It is also very easily raised from seeds 
sown in pots or pans, either in a cold-frame or 
with a little bottom-heat. The seedlings should 
be pricked off a couple of inches apart as soon 
as they can be handled, and when larger should 
be planted out in nursery-beds or kept in pots 
for the first winter. The variegated forms are 
not so hardy as the type, and are better suited 
for permanent pot culture, but the dark-leaved 
varieties are as hardy as the typical plant. 

2 À S. ARNOTT. 


Lathyris), Ruscus aculeatus, Daphne Laureola, 
Veronica salicifolia, etc. The following bulb- 
ous things could with advantage be grouped 
among the bolder things named above: Fritil- 
laria imperialis in variety, F, Meleagris in 
variety, Galtonia candicans, Muscari conicum, 
and some of the taller-growing Narcissi, the 
forms of incomparabilis for example. In this 
way many striking plants could be introduced. 
In addition, you could, in early spring, sow some 
good Grass seeds on the bank, which in a few 
weeks would hide the surface from view; or, if 
yon prefer it, the bank could be clothed with 

t. Johns Wort, Hypericum calycinum, 
Aubrietias, or even the double or single white 
Arabis, either of which after flowering would 
still provide a goodly carpet of greenery for the 
rest of the year. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Helenium Bolanderi.—Anyone requiring a dwarf- 
growing, free, апа yellow-flowering plant for the front 
line in the hardy flower border would do well to grow this 
variety of Helenium. Three to five plants massed together 
will produce a wonderful quantity of the rather pale yellow 
blossoms from early August to late October, and these 
being produced, as they are, on stout footstalks, no stak- 
ing whatever is needed.—A. W. 


Cactus Dahlias.—Will you kindly give me а list of, 
say, а dozen double Cactus Dahlias of dwarf habit, with 
their colour and maximum height, but which are at the 
same time free-flowering, and throw their blooms well 
above the foliage? My experience is that it is difficult to 
get all three points in one plant, and, if you can help me, 
1 shall feel much obliged.— LINCOLN. 

[The following varieties should be satisfac- 
tory. The ee are taken from plants 
grown quite in the open :—Dainty, yellow and 
pink, 3 feet; J. W. Wilkinson, deep rosy- 
crimson, 3 feet; Куа, pure white, 3 feet; 
Е. A. Wellesley, light crimson, 4 feet; Sweet 
Nell, deep pink, 3 feet; Uncle Tom, dark 
maroon, 3 feet, Mrs. H. L. Brousson, salmon- 
yellow ; Spitfire, scarlet, 4 feet; Mrs. Edward 
Mawley, yellow, 4 feet; Miss Winchester, 
coral-pink, 4 feet; Mrs. Winstanley, orange- 
red, 3 feet; Amos Perry, crimson, 4 feet ] 

Lobelia cardinalis.—I am entirely in 
accord with Mr. Jenkins' contention as to the 
colour of the foliage of this plant, as I grow & 

uantity of both L. cardinalis and L. fulgens 

Jueen Victoria. The latter has leaves almost 

as dark in hue as Dell’s Beetroot, and the 
former are ееп; with a purplish mid-rib, 
the edges of the leaves slightly tinged also. 
I grow them in heavy, retentive soil, and 
find them very hardy, as they remain in the 
borders all through the winter months, the 
only protection they -receive being a little 
leaf-mould cast over the crowns on the 
approach of hard weather. If taken up and 
stored away under glass, growth is apt to 
become too forward Before they can be safely 
replanted again, and this, besides hastening 
the flowering period, has a very prejudicial 
effect, as they never bloom so freely as when 
left to their own resources in the borders. As 
Mr. Jenkins justly remarks, the Lobelias suc- 
ceed well when treated as annuals, and a fine 
display may be had in autumn from plants 
raised from seed sown in January.—A. W. 


A seaside garden.—This cold spell of 
snow and frost induces me to write a short 
account of an experiment which may interest 
some of your readers. About ten years ago I 
enclosed a three-acre cliff right on the sea in 
Dorsetshire, contrary, I must say, to the advice 
of my friends and neighbours, who assured me 
nothing would ever grow in such an срео, 
|Storm-swept spot. However, captivated by the 
lovely and familiar view, I persevered, and 
glad I am I did so. I built а house, planted 
more than half the ground, and the trees, 
mostly Pinus austriaca and P. insignis, Ilex, 
Poplars, etc., mixed, have grown so rapidly 
they afford me shelter from every wind. This 
week I find Roses, Mignonette, Saponaria, 
Pansies, Malope, Chrysanthemums, still in 
bloom. All sorts of Carnations strike in the 
open. The Agapanthus foliage looks as green 
as 16 did in summer. Cannas come and go 
without protection. Veronicas and Escallonias 
grow like weeds, the latter even now covered 
with their pretty pink flowers. Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsias, and Myrtles take kindly to the soil, 
and the house is covered with Ivy, so I feel my 
experiment is more successful even than I 
expected. The cliff slopes to the north, and 
the soil is loam, with clay underneath, but the 
sun shines on ib all day long. The Roses in 





TREATMENT OF A GRASS BANK. 


I виного be very glad of your advice through your 
columns. I have in my garden a sloping Grass bank, about 
60 feet long and 5 feet wide, topped by a Laurel-hedge, 


1 


which, being unfortunately a tenant, I am not permitted 
to destroy. Iam very anxious to make a feature of this 
bank, but- am not sure what to plant with any good 
chance of success. I tried Wichuriana Roses, which have 
made no growth at all, and common Broom and double 
Yew, which seem to be establishing themselves. Would 
you advise my taking off the turf (which is very coarse)? 
And, if во, would Cytisus precox and О. Andreana, Helian- 
themums, and various Cistuses, such as florentinus, be 
likely to do? Ido not want merely to plant bulbs in the 
Grass, I want a bolder arrangement; but I fear the 
Laurel roots will be a great drawback.—Huxnam, 

[You had better first discourage the roots of 
the Laurel hedge on the bank side by opening 
a trench as near the base of hedge as safety 
and circumstances permit, and digging rather 
deeply, cut away all roots with sharp spade or 
knife. Then, to make a success generally of 
the bank, dig it all over as deeply as possible ; 
trench it two spits deep, if you can, turning the 
coarse Grass into the bote of the trench as 
the work proceeds. You say nothing of the 
angle of the bank or the character of the soil ; 
but, in any сазе, а good garden labourer should 
know how to act, even though the bank be a 
very steep one. If it be-this, your better plan 
when planting will be, for certain things we 
shall name presently, to plant on a slight re- 
ceiving ledge and not on the direct slope. In 
this way the moisture in wet times will more 
readily reach the roots of the occupants of the 
bank, Some manure will be most helpful, no 
doubt, and this could be introduced either 
separately to the очра of plants, or the 
entire bank could be manured. Treated in 
this way, you should have little difficulty, pro- 
vided the bank is not greatly overshado b 
trees, in getting many things to do quite well. 
The failure of the Roses already planted may 
be due to over-dryness at the root or to poverty 
of soil, or both. These, however, may be re- 
planted now in good soil. If, as you fear, the 
roots of the Laurels are much in evidence, you 
cannot do better than adopt the above sugges- 
tion of а trench, and.fork the rambling roots 
out as the work proceeds. 

We suggest the following as most likely to 
suit your requirements: Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, with scarlet berries; Rosa rugosa, а 
showy plant in fruit; Helleborus trifoliatus ; 
Yucca gloriosa, Y. recurva, any of the Brooms, 
St. John's Wort, Megasea cordifolia purpurea, 
а very fine plantat any time, whether in or out 
of flower; Vincas, Muhlenbeckia complexa, 
dwartTreo-Ivies, Lathyrus latifolius in variety, 
Flag Irises, the Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 
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flower this week are Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme, 
I. Pereire, and Mme. Berard, and the leaves 
seem untouched by autumn. — BRITIWELL, 
West Ladworth, Nov. 24th. 


Winter treatment of Clematis 
Jackmani.—One may often see in the sum. 
mer specimens of Clematis Jackmani that 
possess three or four bare stems, which аге 
very prominent, and above these а bush, 
generally covered with small flowers. This is 
brought about owing to a mistaken idea of 
culture, and, as diring October and November 
they may be taken in hand, I send this note as 
to what is best to be done in regard to another 
year’s display. It is scarcely possible to prune 
Jackmani and its other varieties too much, амі 
just at present it will be safe to cut them down 
to within a foot of the ground, manuring the 
soil in which they are growing, and, if at all 
old or worn out, introducing a Little fresh, In 
the spring new growth will proceed from the 
base of the plant, and, instead of bare stems, 
one will have plants clothed to the bottom with 
foliage. The towers, too, from the new growth 
will be much finer, and altogether the plant 
will benefit by this hard pruning, which should 
take place annually. І do not think that itis 
generally known how very much the plants 
benefit by being treated in this manner, or 
more would adopt the system, instead of leaving 
old and ragged-looking stems to be seen year 
after year. The work should be done by the 
end of November, and the plants receive s 
mulch of stable-manure.—TownsMan, 





FERNS. 
THE LADY FERN AND ITS VARIETIES. 
Many of the crested varieties of the Lady Fern 
are equal to, if not superior, in grace of growth 
to the generality of 


erns which need shelter | 


and attention all the year round. Twoofthe | 


finest of this numerous family are Elworthi 
and Vernoni cristatum, the former evidently 


being a descendant of the red-stemmed variety | 


of the typical form. Both are handsome kinds, 
and should be grown by all who desire to have 
a representative collection of hardy Ferns. 
There being upwards of a hundred varieties oi 
the Lady Fern it is a matter of some difiiculty 


to select the best—in fact, there are too many | 


too much alike kinds. In addition to the above | 


I would recommend acrocladon, with spread- 
ing densely crested fronds; capitatum, ol 
dwarf habit and heavily crested ; Craigi, very 
handsome, with depauperated fronds ; conglo- 
meratum, compact and densely crested; ini 
conioides, a pretty dwarf - growing kind; 
plumosum, and its varieties Barnesi, divari- 
catum, elegans, and multifidum are exceeding!y 
handsome. They are more expensive than the 
generality of crested Ferns, but they are worth 
the extra money. I do not care for those vane- 
ties with very narrow fronds, of which Frizzell 
is the type. They look rather too much ssi! 
they had been the victims of circumstances, 
which had exercised a crippling influence over 
them in their early days. Frizelle ws 
discovered in Ireland —that Paradise of hardy 
Ferns—about forty years ago, and has since 
under cultivation given sub-varieties, such 43 
gracile and cristatum, the latter being the bet 
of the lot. Asa contrast to the spresdin 
habited kinds Frizell varieties are useful, 

in the larger collections may always find & 
place. To my mind, however, there is nothing 
finer in the family than the red-stemmel 
variety of this family, which I have seen grow- 
ing freely in an old hedgerow on the edge 0! ? 
ditch, one plant being quite 6 feet across. 
Those who want to see the Lady Ferns at their 
best should feed them. They like a top 
dressing of old sweet manure put on in te 
winter, and they also love a liberal addition oí 
decomposed vegetable matter, mixed with tle 
soil when planting J, 





Flowers for wreath- ,—Will you ples 
give a list of white flowers suitable for wreaths? ! ши 
plenty of glass-houses, both warm, intermediate, and 200 
and also about 2 acres of ground.—NEwvo. 

[For wreaths you may use almost any flowers 
that are in season at the time. Roman Hys 
cinths, Narcissi, Spiræa, Pinks, Azaleas, white 
Chrysanthemums, Camellias, Gardenias, white 
Roses, Eucharis, small Arum Lilies, Lilian 
Harrisi ; in fact, any white indoor flowers, ! 


^ fdin 
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wired, may be used, while from the open air 
you can tive white Roses, Stocks, Asters, 
Тааз, early white-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, Carnations, double white Yarrow, 
Liliums (white), Sweet Peas, and many others. | 


FRUIT. 


LATE WINTER PEARS. 


With so many kinds of Pears ripening in | 


October and early November there is a ten- 
dency to waste of good fruit, simply because 
they come in all together. 
many that will, under ordinary circumstances, 
ripen within the space of a month or six weeks, 
yet when one gets outside of this particular 
reason there remain very few that will continue 
the supply for the remainder of the winter. 
With Doyenné du Comice there is scarcely need 
for another Pear ripening at the same time, 
because its flavour is such that no other Pear can 
approach it, yetthere are others grown 

аз freely, used and sold, even more 


There are far too | 


; equal to a well-grown Baumann 's Red Reinette 
in this particular. It is by no means a new 
variety, but is still one of the best for mid- 
| winter use, and succeeds either as an orchard 
or garden tree, it being most fertile in either 
(orm and may also be grown as an espalier. 


,—G. Р. Fs 
! 





; RENOVATING UNPRODUCTIVE FRUIT- 
| TREES. 


BESIDES the more common causes of unfruit- 
fulness—namely, overluxuriance and deep root- 
ing into uncongenial soil, for which the usual 
remedies are lifting and root pruning—there 
| are several other causes probably not so well 
| known. Among these might be mentioned (1) 
Burying the stems too deeply; (2) Want of 
light and sunshine; (3) Overcrowded branches; 
' (4) The planting of varieties unsuitable to the 
locality. Here, at Portsmouth, I believe the 
most general cause of unfruitfulness to be the 
one first mentioned. It often happens that 








often, because they have their own 
distinguishing characters. Marie 
Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, and 
Beurré Diel are each grown as much, 
if not more, than Doycnné du Comice, 
but in quality they cannot compare 
with it. Doyenné du Comice, ex- 
cept in some soils and on wall-trained 
trees, is not. so free-fruiting as some 
others ; indeed, as a bush or pyramid 
I find it gives light crops most years. 
For this reason it is necessary to 
grow an assortment. The season of 
most of the mid-winter Pears can be 
olonged by individual treatment. 
= т instance, I saw in late November 
' Pitmaston Duchess in anything but 
ап advanced state of ripeness, due 
to leaving the fruits late on the trees. 
The same sort in ordinary cases this 
с year was over some days prior to 
the examples just referred 
to. The same remark applies also to 
other sorts: T wo good kinds one may 
. rely on to continue the Pear season 
- after the main crop kinds are over 
are Josephine de Malines and Glou 
Morceau. "These are old varieties, 
which have stood the test of time and 
still remain indispensable. If there 
i$ апу relative difference in their 
value, itis found in the freer crop- 
ping character of Glou Morceau. 
Josephine de Malines is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome Pear, in flavour ^: 
distinct almost from any other. It 
should be grown on a wall, as, indeed, 
should both kinds, because of the 
necessity of gathering late, and be- 
cause, too, di the habit of growth 
of Josephine de Malines being un- 
suited to the bush form of tree. 
Nouvelle Fulvie and Marie Benoist 
are useful outside the ordinary sea- 
son. Chas. Ernest, Le Lectier, Pre- 
sident Barabe, and Directeur Hardy 
are of modern introduction and 
desirable late-maturing kinds. Ollivier 
de Serres is a medium-sized, good- 
flavoured, and most distinct Pear that can be 
recommended for late winter, and sois Ne Plus 
Meuris also, a medium-sized fruit, later even 
than the first-named. Easter Beurré is a most 
useful Pear, but its season of use, except under 
unusual circumstances, does not continue until 
he season indicated by its name. With me it 
ripens about Christmas. 

Two good stewing Pears for the winter 
months are Catillae and Bellissime d'hiver. 
They are both of convenient shape and size, and 
the quality of the best. Stewing Pears serve 
ав good а purpose as the dessert kinds, and 
ought to be grown by all who have the space. 
If a greater space cannot be afforded, a cordon 
tree may be grown, and both kinds lend them- 
selves to this mode of training. They are good 
also as espaliers, W. S 





Apple F'earn's Pippin.—This' attrac- 


tive and highly coloured variety finds favour 
with both private and market growers alike. 
The brilliant sunshine of the past summer 
intensified the colour to a high degree, being 








A valuable late Pear- Glou Morceau, 


planted, and maybe established, the owner or 
occupier has a chance of getting, free of cost, a 
quantity of garden mould to increase the depth 
of surface soil. Builders are often glad to find a 
dumping place at hand for such material to 
save expense of cartage. "This mould is gener- 
rally spread evenly over the whole of the garden 
to the benefit of future crops of vegetables, but 
to the ruin of the fruit-trees. A few years ago I 
knew two large gardens at Southsea where 
the wall fruit-trees and the pyramid trees 
on the borders were, almost йон a single 
exception, rendered entirely unfruitful from 
the cause above named. About the same time 
in the suburbs of Portsmouth some Plum-trees 
had been rendered unfruitful in the same way. 
The owner had them lifted and replanted, and 
the second year after the operation each tree 
had a full crop of fruit. 

With regard to the second mentioned cause 
of unfruitfulness—want of light and sunshine— 
I might refer to the following cases noticed in 
my own experience. In a private garden in 





the Isle of Wight а Pear-tree was traincd on a 
north wall, and it was shaded from the evening 
sun by some tall trees. Also trained to an cust 
wall were some Plum-trees. In front of these 
latter had been planted some shrubs, which at 
the time I am king of had grown up and 
completely overshadowed the Plum-trees on the 
wall. The Pear-tree had never borne fruit, and 
for some years the Plum-trees had been un- 
fruitful. The Pear-tree and the Plum. trees 
were removed to a sunny wall with an 
east aspect, and the second year after the 
removal each tree bore a heavy crop of fruit. 
At the same place on the south wall of the 
Rose garden a large Pear-tree was trained. In 
front of the centre of the tree was growing a 
large Rose-bush. In the spring-time I noticed 
that whilst the tree everywhere was white 
with blossoms, the part on which the Rose-bush 
cast its shadow was devoid of bloom. To me 
the sight was both interesting and instructive. 


In relation to the third subject—viz., un- 
fruitfulness caused by overcrowded wood— 
the following cases came under my observa- 
tion. In the garden referred to above was a 
large orchard, and many of the trees were 
overcrowded with wood. In the winter all the 
trees were carefully gone over. Where two 
branches crossed one was removed, and other 
branches and shoots were removed where too 
crowded. The second year after this operation 
had been performed most of the trees were 
loaded with fruit, and some of the bran- 
ches had to be supported with prope: I 
remember one tree in particular. It had a 
fair quantity of fruit on it, and I was told 
that for some years before it had borne no 
fruit. In a garden connected with a 
farmhouse in the Isle of Wight was a 
large Apple-tree, which had been unfruitful 


for many years. The incoming tenant had 
been a head gardener. He thinned out the 
crowded wood, and in due course it came 


again into bearing. I must add that as far as 
my observation and experience have gone I 
have found the Apple-trees only amenable to 
this thinning treatment. Perhaps I should 
further remark that locality and soil have a 
great deal to do with the fruitfulness or the 
reverse of different kinds and varieties of fruit- 
trees. Many varieties will bear heavily in one 
locality that are wholly unfruitful in another. 
Here, in Southsea, nearly all of our so-called 
universally sure - bearing varieties of Pears 
are nothing but cumberers of the ground. 
An old local nurseryman of long standing 
told me a year or two ago that the only 
variety here worth anything at all was 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien. A few years ago I 
planted two trained Louise Bonne of Jersey 
Pear-trees which proved to be a complete 
failure. Yet in the Isle of Wight this variety 
is a sure-bearing, heavy Oppo: When soıl 
or locality is the cause of failure the onl 

remedy is to head the tree back and regratt 
with some variety that is known to do well in 
the neighbourhood. L. C. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pear Princess.—This is larger and more handsome 
in appearance than its parent, Louise Bonne of Jersey. It 
also keeps longer, and may be had in good condition at 
Ch! The colour of the flesh, which is melting, 
juicy, and of excellent flavour, is white. It succeeds well 


after the fruit-trees in a new garden are | asa pyramid, also against the wall asa cordon, horizontal, 


or fan-trained tree. This variety has been shown in 
excellent condition this autumn,—A. W. 


Apple Kentish Fillbasket. — This 
well-known Apple has borne an abundant crop 
of large, handsome fruits this season. It is 
rightly named, for it does not take many fruits 
to fill an ordinary-sized basket. Its cooking 
qualities are all that can be desired. It may be 
grown either as a standard, bush (its habit of 
growth is hardly suited for a pyramid, unless 
given ample space for development), or as an 
espalier, in which form it yields abundantly 
and regularly, but the branches must not be too 
restricted — that is to say, they must be allowed 
about double the length of wire to extend on 
either side of the main stem to that usually 
accorded Apples trained in this manner.— 
G. P. K. 

Apple Graham or Kentish Deux 
Ans.—Though not listed by all frnit-tree 
nurserymen, this Apple should he more 
largely cultivated than it is both for winter and 
spring use. Its great recommendation is its 
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free and constant bearing, and the fruits are 
quite large enough -for general purposes, 
whether.it be for private use or market, and 
аз they are, moreover, symmetrical in form and 
have no angles, they do not cut to waste. In 
colour they much resemble Stirling Castle, and, 
like the latter, it is on'y in very hot seasons 
that they put on a pretty reddish cheek. It is 
ап excellent cooker, and keeps in sound con- 
dition until March. I have met with this 
Apple in various parts of the country, and in 
every case the results, both as to yield and its 
value for cooking, have been satisfactory. It 
miy be grown either as a bush or standard 
with equal success, and trees in the latter form 
when well established yield prodigious crops 
in a favourable fruit season. —A. W. 


Apple Greave's Pippin.—The subject 
of this note is а fine old English Apple having 
much of the character of Alfriston in appear- 
ance, and, like this, it is a long keeper. It 
has this advantage over Alfriston, however, 
inasmuch as the flavour is rich and sugary, and 
so much so that it may be used for dessert. 
For cooking it is first-rate. The fruits are 
rather irregular in shape, medium to large in 
size, colour green at first, yellowish when fully 
ripe, with broken streaks of red on the side 
exposed to the sun. The tree, whether grown 
asa spreading bush or standard, is healthy, 
vigorous, and very prolific. Like many 
another old standard variety, this Apple runs 
a risk of being elbowed out of cultivation, for 
it is not often listed by growers now, so that 
those who already possess it are advised to 
retain it if only for its value as a long-keeping 
variety, either for private use or for marketing. 

K 


GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Canellias are bright and 
lossy, showing abundance of rosette-like 
laesa tul of many shades of colour between 
white and crimson. "The raiser of & yellow 
Camellia would be a fortunate man, as, though 
there is not à great demand for Camellias now, 
the introduction of a yellow variety would give 
an impetus to the increasing demand, for, I 
believe, they are coming to the front again. 
They make grand bushes planted out in a good 
border of loam and peat or leaf-mould, but 
they do not thrive where there is much lime in 
the soil. They may also be well grown in pots, 
and the plants can be moved out for a month 
or two in summer. All through the summer 
Camellias want a little shade, as the foliage 
shows brown spots if exposed under glass 
without shade. Orange: trees that were outside 
in summer will now be producing their sweet 
white flowers in abundance. It is a very 
common occurrence to find ripe fruit, green 
fruit, and blossoms on the trees at the same 
time. Oranges make beautiful wall plants, and 
submit readily to training ; and Myrtles will 
grow freely and speedily cover naked walls. 
Azaleas which are forced annually are now 
coming into flower. White Deutsche Perle and 
Fielder’s White are among the best. for early 
forcing, and the latter is better for cutting, 
being lighter in appearance than the double or 
semi-double flowers. The Azaleas which we 
obtain from Belgium are inferior to those we 
used to grow before English nurserymen gave 
up their propagation. Then we grew chiefly 
single-flowered varieties. Now the Belgians 
send: us chiefly double kinds. Catering for the 
market men has produced this change. People 
who buy in the market want a good deal of 
colour for their money, and the double flowers 
supply this. The same thing has occurred in 
the show Pelargoniums; this is not so much 
from the doubling of the blossoms as from the 
coarse, rough blossoms, so different from the 
clear centred flowers we had fifty years ago. 


Forcing-house.—Eucharis Lilies which 
have been rested in a cool-house will soon throw 
up flowers when placed in brisk heat and given 
liquid-manure twice a week. These should 
not be potted so long as the plants keep 
healthy. -The mite seldom attacks strong, 
healthy bulbs; "The. best remedy if the mite 
appears among them ig to shake out the bulbs 
and dip tbem in Fir-tree-oil, mixed with water, 
according to directions on the bottle. Clivias 
do not require much pot room gs they flower 
best when pot-bound, but liquid-manure should 


be given freely from this onwards till the 
flower-spikes appear. Keep them at the coolest 
end of ths house, and when the flower-spikes 
appear move to the conservatory, where they 
will last some time. Lily of the Valley and 
Trumpet Lilies will force now, Lilium Harrisi 
will bloom before L. longiflorum, and the 
flowers are rather larger. The Lilies of the 
Valley must be started in a close, dark place. 
Boxes of early Tulips may be started in a dark 
place to get length of stem. They will do 
under the stage. Early Narcissi, double and 
single, that were potted early will soon show 
colour. Dutch miniature Hyacinths also will 
follow close upon the Romans. Roses well 
established and all kinds of early-flowering 
shrubs may be started now. Lilacs may be 
started in the Mushroom-house, but the flowers 
must be hardened by exposure for cutting. 


In the vinery.—As soon as the Grapes 
are cut, the Vines should be pruned. Even ifalt 
the Grapes are not cut pruning may be done as 
fast as the Grapes are cleared. Bub when say 
a few bunches are left these may be cut with 
8 inches or 9 inches of wood, and the wood 
inserted in bottles of water and placed on the 
rack so that the bunch of Grapes may hang 
clear. When this is done the pruning may be 
finished, and the usual washing and cleaning 
operations carried out, the inside borders 
renovated and top-dressed, and any dry spots 
moistened with liquid-manure. In pruning 
Vines, such kinds as Black Hamburgh, 
Muscat, and Alicante, which show fruit from 
every eye or bud, may be cut pretty hard back. 
Buckland Sweetwater and Gros Colman are 
best cut to a strong bud. Old Vines can be 
improved by leading up a young rod here and 
there. 


Pruning Peaches in late houses.—It 
is an easy matter to keep a Peach-tree under 

lass full of bearing wood if the trees are 
етте To do this properly the trees must 
be unfastened from the trellis and retrained 
after pruning, beginning at the bottom and 
opening the branches out, leaving the centre 
slightly open. This causes the equal distri- 
bution of the sap through all the branches. 
Train the young shoots from 5 inches to 
6 inches apart to leave room for the full 
development of the summer growth. After 
pruning wash all the wood with a solution of 
Gishurst-compound, 3 ozs. to the gallon, 
applied with а piece of sponge. In washing 
tho young wood draw the sponge softly towards 
thə extremities of the shoots so as not to 
disturb the buds. 


Figs in pots for forcing.— When 
established in pots Figs will force anywhere 
where the requisite temperature can 
obtained, commencing at 45 degs. to 50 degs., 
and rising gradually to 65 degs. at night. Figs 
are strong-rooting trees, and will bear hard 
pruning at times, both roots and branches. 
The trees should be well supported with top- 
dressings and liquid. manure whilst the fruits 
are swelling. The second crop, which comes 
on the young wood, is the heavier. 


Window dening.—The severe frost 
at theend of November has injured some plants 
that were left near the glass, but when moved 
to the centre of the room and covered with 

aper in several thicknesses the plants are safe. 
ba not water anything in a cool room during 
frosty weather. Plants in bloom and fine- 
foliaged plants must not be permitted to get 
dust dry. Hyacinths in glasses should be 
gradually inured to the light. 


Outdoor garden.—An inch or two of 
mould is a great help to recently-plan*ed 
thiags. We have по objection to Moss-litter 
manure for this purpose, having used it some- 
what largely. For bulb and Carnation beds 
Cocoa-nut-fibre partially decayed seems to 
answer very well. Frost has been rather 
severe here (24 degs is unusual in November), 
but the covering of snow has kept things com- 
fortable. The danger wil come when the 
snow melts, and frost and thaw follow each 
other in rapid succession. Of late years we 
have had no frost severe enough to seriously 
injure Tea Roses, but the German weather 
prophets tell us the worst is to come. And, 
whether this is so or not, it will be wise to 
‘have some dry Bracken or evergreen branches 
ready to thrust among Tea Roses in exposed 


be includin 


situations, or anything else of a tender nature 
which may require shelter. A small amount of 
protection, if applied at the right time, will 
keepthingssafe. Evergreen trees, conifers, and 
others are sometimes damaged by heavy falls 
of snow splintering off the branches. We 
generally in such cases take a long pole and 
shake off the snow, so that the branches may 
swing clear. Make a sowing of Sweet Peas in 
pots in a cool-house. Some of these may be 
planted out, when well hardened off, and the 
weather settles after the New Year comes in, 
growing on the remainder in pots for flowering 
indoors after Christmas. 


Fruit garden. — If orchard trees are 
looked over annually, and any branch which is 
crossing its neighbour removed, there will be 
no great amount of pruning to do at any one 
time. There is no Doubt. that it is a grave 
cultural error to permit fruit-trees to run will 
for а number of years, and then to thin 
severely, letting in the cold currents to check 
the free circulation of the sap, especially in 
early spring. Scarcely anybody uses enough 
lime in fruit orchards or gardens, but w 
obtain the most benefit from it scatter it over 
the trees on а damp morning, or at any rate 
when the bark of the trees is damp, so thatthe 
lime may adhere. Do not forget to mulch 
the Strawberries; even young plants should 
have this attention. A few early potted plants 
with strong, well-matured crowns may be 
quickly started half plunged in a bed of leaves 
near the glass in a pit. Raspberries should 
not be left on the same land longer than seven 
or eight years. If moved before exhaustion 
sets in they will bear fruit sooner and of better 
quality. 


Vegetable garden.—' Take advantage of 
frosty weather to wheel manure on to the land, 
but do not dig or trench in snow or frozen 
soil, especially if the soil is heavy. In manur 
ing land the character of the next crop should 
be kept in mind. Tap-rooted plants do not 
want fresh manure, and pod-bearing plants do 
not require much nitrogen, as they draw à 
supply from the atmosphere, and their wants 
are not large. Potash and phosphates are more 
useful to them. Cow-manure is useful on 
porous land, but it does not contain so much 
plant nutriment as good stable-manure. (i 
course, the manure from bullocks fed on oil- 
cake is good. Rotation of crops must not be 
altogether ignored, though many people tell us 
they have grown Potatoes and Onions success- 
fully for many years on the same ground, but 
these are crops which occupy the land but а 
shorb time comparatively, and other crops 
have to be thought about, and all green crops 
Turnips, want frequent changes, 
though deep culture and liberal manuring may 
put off the evil day for some time. 

E. Hosny. 





THE CÓMING WEEK'S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 19th. — Cuttings of Chrysanthe 
mums are taken from time to time and inserted 
in small pots, or if many are wanted of the 
decorative varieties, boxes are used. , They 
strike very well in boxes 4 inches deep with 3 
square of glass on top. The glass is reversed 
twice a day to prevent damping. Roses in 
pots have been moved to an intermediate- 

ouse for early blooms. The bushes are 
strong and well established, and are pruned 
rather hard for long-stemmed blooms. 

December 20th.—Finished pruning standard 
Apples in orchard. Made a new plantation ot 
Gooseberries, 6 feet apart. They, will not 
occupy all this space at once, but Lettuces, 
Spinach, and other crops will be planted or 
sown between. No Strawberry plantation + 
permitted to remain on the same spot mor 
than three years. Raspberries are usually 
moved after seven years, and Rhubarb six 0 
eight years. 

December 21st.—Prepared a border on south 
east wall for Figs. The border has been 
excavated 2 feet deep 4 feet from wall 01 
the bottom, with a slope from the wall, have 
been placed 6 inches of concrete, and on this 
the border, composed chiefly of loam, with à 
little old plaster, wood-ashes, and bone meal, 
has been made. Figs will be planted out 0 
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nots in spring, Brown Turkey and White 
Матвеев being the varieties. 

December 2?nd.— Finished unnailing Peaches 
on south wall. Shall prune when other similar 
work is а little more forward. Figs have been 
unnailed, branches drawn together, and shel- 
tered with Spruce branches. Outside borders 
of early vinery have been covered deep enough 
with Oak leaves to cause a little fermentation. 
The leaves have been thatched with straw to 
keep them from blowing about. 

December 2Jrd.—Placed more Rhubarb and 
Seakale in Mushroom-house. Mushroom-beds 
in bearing are sprinkled with tepid water, in 
which a little salt has been dissolved, after each 
gathering. From time to time, when thought 
necessary, а heavier watering of liquid-manure, 
usually nitrate of soda, is given. The forcing- 
house 1s kept filled up now with plants coming 
on. All plants coming into flower are moved 
to conservatory. 

December 24th.—A good deal of material has 
been produced and used for Christmas decora- 
tions. We have still a good many Chrysanthe- 
mums left, especially white, yellow, and 
bronze. Lord Brook is still in good condition, 
and Princess Victoria is abundant. Lily of the 
Valley and Trumpet Lilies, retarded bulbs, can 
be had, Zonal Pelargoniums and Poinsettias 
supply brightness, and in the stove are numbers 
of neat, well-grown table plants. 





POULTRY. 


FEEDING OF POULTRY. 
THERE is a widespread belief that poultry- 
keeping can never be made a great industry in 
the United Kingdom by reason of the large 
amount of labour entailed and the great cost 
of up-keep in the way of food. No idea can be 
more incorrect, though there is at the pre- 
sent time an unfortunate tendency in many 


- quarters to look upon poultry-keeping as a sort 


of hobby, and, moreover, there is a serious 
wastage in the matter of food and labour. So 
far as cost of keep is concerned co-operation in 
buying will work wonders, while, as to the 
swing of labour, experience is all that is neces- 
sary, It is much more important to determine 
what is the proper kind of food to give, and it 


should be remembered that in order to make the | ; 


- largest possible profit one must feed for a specific 


purpose—viz,, either for eggs or for flesh ; not, 
аз many do, merely with a view of keeping one's 
birds alive at the smallest cost and with the 
least possible expenditure of trouble. In fact, 


7 if good laying hens are desired, they must be 


selected and fed with great care, and as in every 
dən marketable eggs there is about one pint 


* of water, it will be seen that a hundred laying 


hens will require a large amount of water daily. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
impure water is liable to make the eggs taste 


} strong, while it may also contain the germs of 


disease. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 


‚ that only fresh, pure water is given to poultry. 
lt may also be remarked that whereas an 


ordinary hen of the lighter varieties (such as 
Leghorns and Minorcas) requires daily from 
3} oz. to 34 oz. of food when laying, she will, if 
not laying, need only about 2; oz. daily. During 
the moulting season, however, the bird may be 


‚ allowed as much food as she will eat clean. The 


more active a bird may be the more food she will 
require in proportion to her weight. Further, 
it must be remembered that in order to n 


‚ birds in the best possible state of health, bot 


that they may not contract disease themselves, 
and also that they may produce young ones 
with no inherited tendencies towards disease, 
we must feed them on foods containing the 
correct amount of matter for the production of 
heat, flesh, fat, bone, muscle, and feather. For 
this reason a list is given below of a variety of 
foods in common use, to ensure feeding birds 
properly in order to allow of their producing 
alarge number of good eggs. If practicable, 
these mixtures should be varied as much as 
possible ; it would be wise to give Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
^, 7, 8, and 9 on successive days, using Nos. 4 
апа 6 as changes in case of very cold weather ; 
and, although the quantities given will be found 


' sufficient for а pen of ten birds of ordinary 
* size, if Brahmas or Cochins be kept rather more 
food will be necessary, and the requisite quan- 


) 


‚ 
! 


tity should be added їп due 


roportion to t 
morning and evening feeds. Proportion tg be 


The size of the eggs laid depends largely on 
the breeding and feeding. А pon supply 
of hard grit and good oyster shell (which is of 
use in supplying lime for the formation of the 
egg-shells) should be kept always within reach 
oF the birds, and care should be taken to breed 
not only from those birds which lay the most 
eggs, but also from those producing fairly large 
ones. It will then be found, after a year or two, 
that but few eggs will be obtained which are 
under the usual marketable size—that is, of 
about 2 ох. In feeding poultry of any kind it 
is as easy to give too much as too little food, 
especially when birds have their liberty. One 
ounce of table salt should be added to the 
allowance of every 100 birds. If more food be 
given for the morning feed (seo Nos. 7, 5, and 
9) less must be given at mid-day. 

Foods for pens of ten fowls (averaging about 
7 lb. each in weight) from the commencement 
of their laying season : — 
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Weight 
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| Lean meat 
| Cabbage 
| Sharps (middlings) 


| Barley 
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Cut green bones 
' Clover chaff 
Barley meal 
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Lean meat 

| Bran 

| Cut Clover hay 
Barley meal 
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Cut raw bone Oats 
Bran 
| Chopped Cabbage 


| Sharps (middlinzs) 
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| Lean meat 

Bran 

Chopped Cabbage 
Boiled Potatoes 


Lean meat 
*3 | Cut hay chaff 
Bran 
2 | Pea or Bean rreal 
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Bran FA 
hop al e 
4 | Rough Oatmeal 
2 | Lean meat 


e 





Bran 

3 | Cut green Grass 
2 | Buckwheat meal 
2 | Barley meal 

2 | Cut green bones 








| Bran 
Barley meal 

4 | Rough Oatmeal 
Out hay chaff 


Those marked thus (*) should be scalded. 

For laying hens during the winter a very 
good morning food-mixture can be made as 
ollows :— 











10. —Scalded bran Я Js 4 parts 
Well-cooked Maize meal S x 
Pea meal #7 РР Ж. 
Sharps oF f^" T 1 part 
Cooked lean meat à ^ ў 
Chopped and scalded Clover hay . 9parta 


with a light mid-day feed of Oats or Barley, 
and an evening meal of either Wheat or Buck- 
wheat, or, if the weather be very cold, of 
broken Maize. The mid-day grain should be 
scattered among litter so that the birds may 
be forced to. take a fair amount бї bes pur 
Quite а small space, comparatively s ing, 
will do for NM purpose, but x unt 
light and, as far as possible, sheltered from 
cold winds and driving rain. Boards should 
be placed on edge round the shelter to pre- 
vent the birds from scratching out the litter, 
which may be of hay, straw, long shavings, 
or dried Ferns, with some ''cavins" (rough 
chaff from threshing) and dry road serap- 
ings added to allow of the hirds taking 
a dust bath occasionally. The evening 
feed should be given in a trough. about 
an hour before roosting time. As a rule, 
those hens which are allowed a Grass run 
can, during the autumn, obtain as much 
reen food as they require, but during the 
ate autumn, winter, and early spring, green- 
Stuff of some kind must be given them, as there 
js much less nourishment in Grass during these 


seasons. The best substitute for summer Grass 
is hay chaff, containing as much Clover as pos- 
sible, for -this is « barvested " when in its 
prime, and it has a large proportion of lime 
in its composition. Failing Clover chaff, Cab- 
bage, or Spinach would be an excellent substi- 
tute. Boiled l'otatoes are of great use in 
fattening, but should only be given to grown 
Fowls in small quantities, and, even -in such a 
case, but once or twice а week. ‘The cost of 
feeding grown Fowls, provided there be no 
waste of food, should rarely exceed 1d. per bird 
per week, or about 4s. 6d. а year.— Extract 
Jrom Leajl«t of the Board of Agriculture. 





HOUSING FOWLS IN WINTER. 
Тн1з is an important point in keeping poultry, 
especially winter laying stock. In years gone 
by some thought it necessary to have heated 
roosting quarters for their fowls. Such have 
well nigh now passed away, and very properly, 
too, seeing at the best it was an unnatural 
way, and, I believe, productive of more harm 
than good, from the fact that many birds 
caught cold by day. Still I am convinced 
that many sheds are so draughty that I would 
prefer my birds roosting in the open. Another 
plan almost as bad is to bouse a large 
number of birds in a low, close, stuffy structure. 
Such places are the source of much disease. 
In country districts one sees many farmers and 


-| others allowing the fowls to roost in the trees 


and bushes. I prefer this position, when well 
chosen, to & bad house or shed. Near mea 
person has а good many fowls, and they all 
roost in the open, on the branches of some 
close Holly bushes. It is well nigh impossible 
to name any one kind of structure as the best, 
as every one must be guided by the surround- 


-| ings, etc. 


he great thing to strive for is a position 
that is neither very cold, draughty, nor too close. 
I have often observed how fowls will choose 


с | a sheltered place amongst bushes, Stock that is 


not laying does not need this cover. 1 keep 
my laying. birds .separate, having a sheltered 
place where they can run, and are away from 
the general stock. By day they have a run 
over some land used in summer for vegetables 
and having а high wall round it. At night 
they roost in a shed with a wall on one side 
and at the twoends, The front is partly open, 
and, from not being more than 4 feet high at 
back and 2 feet in front, the draught cannot 
getin. By day they have sheltered places to 
run into when wet. ‘Treated thus, I have 
pullets laying from early in October through 
the winter, and not one season, but the last 
six winters. Dorset. 





BIRDS. 


Birds in an aviary.—I should be glad to hear the 
experience of any of your subscribers who have kept 
нчы diee in the outdocr aviary? I have kept Canaries 
outside for sixteen years, and never lost one from cold ; 
but they suffer a good deal from the moult, and multiply 
much less freely than when first started, pulling each 
other's nests to pieces, and sometimes developing de. 
formed claws. Is it necessary to introduce fresh blood, 
and te keep the sexes, apart except in the breeding sea- 
воп ?—L. Ditton, Spelsburg, Charlbury, Oxon. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Boundary fencing.—i have charge of a garden 
which is divided from the adjoining field by a hedge, but, 
the garden lies at a level of about 6 feet above the level 
of the. field. In.this field bullocks are kept, and the 
bullocks have gradually eaten down the hedge and 
trodden down the bank, and so gained access to the gar- 
den. lave complained to their owner on the matter. 
He says we are supposed to keep the hedge in repair; 
but there is no mention of any fence in my employer's 
lease. Is this во, or can we claim compensation for the 
damage done by the bullocks to the garden and to the 
crops? І algo have the charge of another rough garden, 
separated from the field by a strained wire fence, two 
strands being barbed wire. The bullocks have broken the 
wire fencing and bent the iron uprights. Are we sup- 
posed to repair, or is the owner of the bullovks liable ?— 
F. H. : 


[Although you do not say so, it appears the 
barbed-wire fence at the side of the rough 
garden, and the fence or hedge first mentioned, 
both belong to yeur ployer, ог are, аб least; 
included in the lease to him. There have been 
several other questions of a like nature 
answered recently in thes» columns, and I refer 
you to those for a general statement of the law 
relating to fencing along boundaries. ff you 
want to know your employer's precise position 
in the matter, write again, and say if the field 
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and the gardens belong to your one landlord, 
and, if so, whether your employer's lease con- 
tains a covenant by him to keep up and main- 
If the properties belong to 
landlords, state how long these 
gardens have been in existence, by whom the 

by whom 
It is quite 
pne your employer is bound to maintain 


tain hedges. 
different 


fences in question were put up, an 
they have been since maintained. 


th.—K. C. T.] 





OORRHSPONDENCH. 


and anmeers are inserted in 
Ganpawmwe free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
Letters on business should be sent to the 
See = Со стиан and address e the sender Yu 
required ition to any designation he may desire 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
three queries should be sent at а time. Correspon- 
8 bear я аре Баш GARDENING Aas to be 
to press some time in advance о, queries 
we reped ten the anus medial following 
receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
post. 
Nam: fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
ing fruit should bear in mind that several 
tn different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Artillery-plant (Pilea muscosa) (W. B. W.).— 
This is the name of the plant yon send. It is very easily 
grown, requiring during the winter a temperature of from 
50 degs. to 55 degs., and delights in a moist atmosphere 
during the summer, A good compost for it is half loam 
and half leaf-mould and peat in equal proportions, adding 
а good quantity of silver sand. Daring the winter, water 
only when the soil is dry. It is easily propagated from 
seed, which should be sown as soon as ripe, or from cut- 
tings and division of the roots in the spring. 


Tropseolum tuberosum (А. M. F.).—This is the 
name of the tuber you send. It is a climbing plant from 
Peru, with slender stems reaching to a height of from 
2 feet to 4 feet, and bearing during the summer a pro- 
fusion of scarlet and yellow flowers. It should be grown 
in open spots on warm soil, preiero at the bottom ofa 
wall, allowing the shoots to trail along the und or sup- 
porting them in some way. As it is not quite hardy, it is 
advisable to lift the tubers in the autumn, store in a dry 
place, and plant out in the spring. 


Iris Keempferi (Т. L. W.).—The great thing to 
bear in mind is that this Japanese Iris needa moisture, 
and it is never seen to better advantage than by the mar- 
gin of а pond or stream in good loamy soil. It is better 
not to let the plants be actually in the water, although 
this does not, matter atly. hen well established, a 
mass of the fine growth by the side of a stream or a similar 
position is very effective. The best time to plant is the 
spring —eay, April —and take care to always select varieties 
of good, decided colours. The single kinds are the best, 
and there is а great range of colour. 


Moss on lawn ( E. M.).—Moss on lawns is generally 
due to poornéss of soil, sourness, or heavy знаде. You 
should eradicate some of the Moss by using a long-toothed 
coarse rake, drawing it backward and forward firmly, and 
thus extracting a good deal of the Moss. Then smother 
the lawn thickly with soot, which will soon wash in, You 
may add a dressing of 3 рт rod of basic-slag or bone- 
flour, at the eame time top-dressing with some loamy soil, 
to which have been added some rotten manure and wood- 
ashes, all of which will be washed in by the spring. In 
May sow over the lawn, at the rate of 3lb per rod, some 
sulphate of ammonia. It may be that the lawn wants 
draining, and, 1f this is the case, no remedies on the sur- 
face will be of any avail until this is attended to. 


Imantophyllum (Clivia) miniatum (J. B.). 
—This i8 of very easy culture, doing best in turfy yellow 
loam, with—if it can be had—a fourth part of fibrous peat. 
When growing freely, occasional doses of liquid-manure 
are beneficial. The uty of the pes is greatly aug- 
mented by the bright red fruits which follow the blossoms 
and last in beauty over а year. Winter in a temperature 
such as the generality of greenhouse plants require, and 
keep fairly dry. When growing freely it тлу be potted 
every year as soon as flowering is over, but in the case of 
large plants once in two yeara is quite sufficient. Good 
дейре isessential. If you want to divide it, do this 
directly after flowering, separating any suckers that may 
be pushed up from the side of the main stem, and potting 
intozsmall pots, It ought to flower next spring. 


Own root Roses (James Cooper). — We cannot tell 
you where you would obtain Roses upon their own roots, as 
there are but few of the Rose nurserymen that grow Roses 
in that form. Your best plan will be to make a selection 
of the best kinds froma good catalogue. Obtain such kinds 
as budded plants, then raise a stock yourself from cuttings. 
If you have any glass-houses the best plan is to obtain 
pot-grown plante and start such into growth at once, as 
the earlier the cuttings can be put in, the better plants 
they make the firat year. To strike Roses from cuttings 
is such an easy matter that we are &arprised so few of the 
trade do it. We have obtained pót-zrown plants in 

he one year equal in size, and, in fact, largerin size, than 

fted plants. In some private establishmenta it ia the 
practice to strike a number of Tea, Polyantha, and China 
Rosés from cuttings annually, and very useful they are, 
either for pot work or planting out. 













































Polygonum Baldschuanicum (M. Bowyer)— 
This iaone of the finest in the genus. Its chief claim to 
distinction is that it is a climber, coiling itself around any 
support that may be given it. In a few weeks and before 
it comes into bloom it will attain a height of from 12 feet 
to 18 feet, provided the supports are of sufficient length. 
The flowers are of а creamy-white and tinged with rosy- 
pink. It is practically a deciduous climber, which in 
severe weather may be cut to the earth to break away 
freely in the spring again. In mild winters the twining 
stems also retain their vitality, and send forth fresh 
growths in spring from axillary buds along the stem. 
Apart from its value as a climbing p'ant, the sprays of 
bloom are very useful for cutting. 1t commences to bloom 
about the end of June and continues flowering for several 
weeks. 

Hardy Irises (А Reader).—You do not say what 
Irises you refer to. We therefore give a mixed selection, 
and, if not what you require, pleas? write again— Flag 
Irises : Dr. Bernice, Mme. Chereau, ( 1есо of May, Gany- 
mede, aurea, pallida, p. dalmatica, Darius, Mrs. Charles 
Darwin, L'Innocence, Thorbeck, atro-violacea. Various 
species and varieties : 1, aurea (quite distinct from above), 
I. Monnieri, I. orientalis, I. ochroleuca, I. sibirica Snow 
Queen, I. ochra-aurea, I. missouriensis, I. Monspur. These 
are all border kinds of from 2 feet and upwards in height. 
There 18 apart, however, a great wealth of Irises in such 
as I. pumila, I Kampferi, and others, not to mention the 
early bulbous species, or such as I. stylosa, and many 
more. Those named are in every way exce!lent, and pro- 
vide a varied and rich display throughout May and June, 
and into July. 


Remaking Lily of the Valley bed (Pro. 
gress).—Early autumn is the best season for such work. 
fthe bed is an old one, the Lily roots have doubtless 
become crowded. and an impoverished condition gener- 
ally has resulted. Select a fresh position, where fresh soil 
would be at hand. If this cannot be done give an entire 
change of soil, taking out fully 15 inches of the old, and 
replacing by a like quantity from another part of the 
rden. Dig in plenty of very old manure and leaf-soit, 
f possible. Some саге will be required in digging out 
the old bed. Your best plan will be to cut the roots out in 
tufts, 6 inches or 9 inches square, unless you can fork 
under them and lift them out bodilv. Assuming you 
lift the bed in tufts, the latter should be again divided 
into pieces 2 inches square or thereabouts, preserving 
the runners as much as possible. The rows should be 
at least 9 inches asunder, and the tufts abou£ 8 inches, 
It will be best to prepare the entire bed before repitating. 
In setting the individual plants keep the crowns well 
below the surface, and, above all, plant firmly. 


Dwarf Chrysanthemums (T. G. H.).—Yes, 
there is a goodly number of dwarf Chrysanthemums that 
a grower should have little ditticulty in having іп the 
small greenhouses that many amateurs have nowadays. 
None of the sorts mentioned below can be regarded аз 
difficult of culture. Insert the cuttings in January, and 
from the time they become rooted you must groW on the 
resulting plants steadily, in this way making growth of a 
sturdy Сүдү thereby laying the foundation of à suc- 
cessful flowering period. Procure the following Japanese 
sorts : Mias Olive Miller, pink, 4 feet; Mme. Ad. Chatin, 
pure white, 3} feet; Louise, flesh-pink, 3 feet; Lord 
Alverston, deep crimson, 4 feet ; Lady Conyers, rosy-pink. 
3 feet; Mrs. J. Dunn, white, 4 feet; J. К. Upton, golden- 
yellow, 4 feet ; John Shrimpton, bright crimson, 3) feet; 
Florence Penford, lemon-yellow, 34 feet ; Exmouth Rival, 
crimson, 4 feet ; Donald McLeod, apricot-yellow, 3 feet, 
late; Comte Е. Larani, silvery-pink, 3. feet; Colonel 
Kekewich, chestnut-crimson, 3} feet; Val d'Andorre, 
chestnut and orange, 3 feet: Western King, pure white : 
Н. J. Gillingham, yellow: sport from last named; and 
W. Н. Lincoln, yellow. The foregoing should make an 
interesting collection, embracing, as they do, several 
beautiful colours and flowers of delightful form. 


Easily-grown Chrysanthemums (Н. Н. C.) 
— You must not be misled into cultivating the sorts you 
haveteen so finely rer resented at the November Chr; san- 
themum shows. Often these varieties are difficult to 
grow. Wetake it you prefer to cultivate a given num- 
ber of plants that embrace the most pleasing and interest- 
ing forms, and, at the same time, are represented by a 
pleasing variation of colours. If this be во, you cannot 
very well do better than acquire stock of the following 
sorts. They may be purchased cheaply, аһа cuttings 
should be procured at once, or plants at a slightly higher 
cost obtained in the early spring. They are all Japanese 
varieties, and have a good reputation, Mrs. Greenfield, 
butter yellow; Mis3 Alice Byron, white; Miss Evelyn 
Douglas, rosy-mauve ; Mra. Coombes, rosy-mauve ; Mra. 
Geo. Mileham, rose-pink ; Western Ring, white : William 
Seward, crimson ; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; Chas 
Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Souvenir de Petite Amie, white; 
Soleil d'Octobre, yellow ; Bronze Soleil d'Octobre, fawn ; 
F. S. Vallis, canary yellow; Lady Mary Conyers, rosy- 
pink; and Mme. G. Nagelmackers, white. There are 
larger fiowers than those represented by the above-named 
varieties, but for conservatory decoration, as well as for 
beginners in the cultivation of exhibition blooms, they 
should form the nucleus of a good collection. 


Increasing Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and 
Salvias (Salvia).—Given a suitable structure, few plants 
are more easy of propagation in this way than these. The 
most convenient ne is to put them in pots, say four 
around the sides of a pot 4 inches in diameter, while in a 
5-inch pot six or seven cuttings may be placed, The pot 
should be drained with broken crocks to about one-third, 
of its depth, and the remainder filled with a compost 
formed of one part. loam, one of leaf-mould, and half a part 
of eand, the whole being passed through a sieve with 
sinch mesh. This should be placed іп the pots and 

ressed moderately firm, when all will be ready for the 

nsertion of the cuttings. In forming these they should 
be cut off just below a joint, removing all the bottom 
leaves. The scales that you will find on the Geranium- 
leaves should be stripped off, as they are liable to decay 
and cause the cuttings to perish. The cuttings being thus 
got ready must be dibbled into the pots, taking care not 
to tury them too deeply into the soil, otherwise they are 
liable to damp off. At the same time they must, of course, 
be inserted deeply enough to hold them in position. When 
the pots are filled with cuttings, give a good watering 
through a fine rose in order to settle the soil in its place, 


and after this stand the pots in a good light position in a 
structure where the temperature ranges from 65 deg. to 
65 degs., with an additional rise during sunny weather, 
After this, care must be taken not to over-water, but at 
the same time enough must be given to keep the soil 
fairly moist. In about three weeks they will be rooted, 
and in a few days they can be potted singly into 3-inch 
or 4-inch pots. We do not know of a double blue Salvia 
patens. Hobday’s '' Villa Gardening” should, we think, 
suit you. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums in October 
(Santa Rosa).—1t is а comparatively easy matter to com. 
pile a selection of outdoor Chrysanthemums to flower in 
October. There are now во many excellent sorts that а 
real difficulty arises in determining what sorta shall be 
excluded. You ask for flowers similar in shape to those 
of Mme. C. Desgrange, embracing colours of rich yellow, 
soft piok, white, crimson, and bronze, the last mentioned 
to be similar in colour to the bloom enclosed with your 
query. We can recommend the following Japanese 
varieties :—Rich yellow may be had in the under. 
mentioned: Maggie, Carrie, Horace Martin, Javon, 
Leonard Peto, and Supreme. The tones of colour in the 
foregoing sorts vary considerably. Soft pink kinds are 
well represented by Kitty, Mons. Gustave Grurerwak, 
Mycbett Pink, Notaire Groz, Ryecroft Beauty, Elenore, 
and Pride of Hayes. White sorts are now numerous, and 
it would be difficult to beat Doris Peto, Market White, 
Roi des Blancs, Parisiana, White Quintus, Esperance, and 
Chanip de Neige. Of crimsons there is a goodly number, 
including Howard H. Crane, Fire Dragon, Cactus, 
Goacher's Crimson, Harvest Home, Jules Mary, and Xn. 
Tom White.  Bronze-coloured varieties are numerous, 
there being none better thao Rosie, Rocket, Nina Blick, 
Ambrosia, Dwarf Perfection, Fire Light, and Onward. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Mistletoe propagating (East Down) Place the 
seeds on some smooth bark on the underside of the branch 
in April or May, and cover with a thickness of black 
muslin or gaum to Кер the birds away. Never cut 
slits in the bark into which to insert the s»eds. Simply 
apply them to the clean bark. Raising the Mistletoe (rev. 
seed is somewhat slow, as no outside signs of growth ara 
visible until à I after the dry seed has fallen away. |! 
you examine the place then you will find that the bark is 
swelling just beneath the spot on which the seed wi 

laced, and in the second year the young shoots and 
eaves appear. 


Crategus Pyracantha not fruiting (5. 0. 
Halifax* —The reason of your Pyracantha not fruiting i5 
that it grows too freely, hence it must be served as many 
of its relatives the Apples and Pears are when they pro 
duce wood rather than flowers and fruit. You may иу 
root-pruning by taking out a trench at 4 feet from the 
main stem, cutting off the roots as you proceed til! the 
lowermost that extend outward are reached. Where the 
soil is of a heavy nature, 3 feet from the stem will be 
sufficient for the trench, but in lighter soils the roots 
Ку extend for some distance, and fibres аге but 
ew. е should not be surprised if you find that ove 
or two strong roots have followed the footing of the 
wall and travelled for some distance. The pruning ò 
the top may be limited to the thinning out of any over: 
crowded branches in order to allow light and air to play 
amongst them. If your Pyracantha is treated as aloe 
detailed, we think it will lead to an ample display of 
flowers and fruit. 


FRUIT. 


Long spur pruning ( Hortus). —Instead of leaving 
взу two eyes on the spur, as is usual, leave four or five 
eyes, rubbing out all but the strongest when the bunches 
appear. Of course, treated thus the spurs will in time ze 
very long and unsightly, but in the case of Duke of Fx 
cleuch Grape this long spur pruning is the best way to 
get it to bear. When the spurs get too long and unsightly, 
then you must take up a young rod and cut out the olf 
one, or cut off the spurs and train the young rod along 
the one which is to be cut out. 


Pruning newly -planted Peach-tree (lr 
quirer).—16 ів false economy to deal with newly-plantel 
trees with the object of getting an immediate crop. 4 
well-grown Peach-tree should have the branches so plac 
that the base of the wall is first, covered ; the upper рог 
tion will fill quickly enough, but unless the initial stage 
of training are kept well in view, the base of the wall goes 
unfurnished. We advise the removal at least of one ball 
of the existing growth, and then nail in the shoots i 
position, so as to get the desired shape and furnish the tri 
well for the future. The best plan will be ta put anet 
over the Plum.trees on the wall to keep off the birde 


Mulberry casting its fruit (J. M. Winter\— 
That your Mulberry-tree is suffering either from drouchi 
just at the fruiting time or from want of manure seems 10 
be the cause of the fruits falling prematurely. Mulberries 
like a position where the soil is just moderately moist and 
retentive. We advise you to give the roota a heavy water 
ing now and once or twice during the winter, as this will 
help to plump up the fruit-buds. Also place round th: 
tree, if you can, a heavy mulch of long manure in the 
spring to lie during the summer. This mulch should 
extend some 4 feet or 5 feet from the stem. Should the 
summer be dry, you should give the roots а thorough 
soaking once or twice whilst, the fruita are swelling. 


VEGETABLES, 


Moving Rhubarb (Progress).—A plantation к 
Rhubarb should always be open to the sun.  Rhuhr^ 
being a gross feeder, the site for the bed must be deep!) 
worked and well manured. The best time for planting 
just as the eyes begin to burst, ns these form roots k^ 
start away at once. It is а mistake to use large pieces 3t 
these do not take to the soil so kindly as the E roots 
Cut the stools into pieces of two or three eyes, rejecting 
those with a rounded appearance, these being forero? 
stems. Plant ont in rows 3 feet or 4 feet apart, allowing 
an extra foot between the rows. Arrange the eyes jot 
beneath the surface, pressing the soil firmly around Шет. 
After planting, mulch with short litter. Do not attemp! 
to pull any stems the first season, as this would төл 
the plante. The next season pull the stems акан, 
If you intend any of it for forcing, it should be left а 
for two years, 2 
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FRUIT. 


ROOT-PRUNING TREES. 


Every year one hears complaints from fruit- 
growers about certain of their trees making 
splendid growth but giving so little fruit. 
he cause of such trouble may almost invaria- 
bly be traced to the roots, the tendency of 
which is to burrow deeply into cold, poor, or 
uugenial soils. Clay, which on the surface is 
always regarded as so unworkable and poor, 
„and gives gardeners so much trouble, causes 
‚ trees to grow with extreme vigour for a time 
: once the roots find their way into it below. 
Left alone to go deeper, in tho course of years 
the trees seem to decline; at least, this happens 
with the yearly-pruned garden tree. Forest 
trees, such as the Oak, Elm, and the 
several Fir species, do not show this trouble, 
because their heads are left to nature and 
not Fostricted to small areas like the garden 
bush-tree or pyramid. Even tho orchard 
standards, Pear, Apple, Plum, or Cherry, 
decline in vigour when, after years of un- 
restrained freedom of growth and fruit, they 
are severely thinned out with saw and hook. 
The garden tree, however—bush, pyramid, 
open or wall-grown espalier or cordon, it 
‘matters not which—is sure to require root 
treatment more or less frequently, and the 
more restraint there is in branch, the more 
' need for root culture to effect an even balance 
hatween the two. Some adopt and advise the 
placing of a large flagstone beneath the treo 
when planting, with a view to staying this 
deep-root movement. This is a very good pro- 
s vision so far, but is not of itself sufficient, 
because the rooots, as soon as they reach the 
outside of it, will ab once strike downwards. 
Root-pruning in this way is made more easy, 
probably, because по need exists for digging 
yond the extent of this stone bed in the 
search for roots. 
apies and Pears, the latter in particular, 
have been made permanently fruitful by form- 
ing a thick base of lime rubbish or builders’ 
waste some 2 feet beneath the tree, this provi- 
sion being made prior to planting. It has been 
found that Pear roots will not penetrate 
- through a thick layer of this material. It is 
not, however, everyone who can procure this 
lime or mortar refuse in quantity for the pur- 
розе at the opportune time. Root pruning 
requires some amount of energy and a certain 
amount of intelligent thought to carry it out 
Successfully. A too severe operation might 
" end disastrously, while, on the other hand, 
it needs to be done thoroughly or no good 


Will result. I have known cases where 
trees have been root pruned, and the 
.teos show no material diminution of 


‚ Vigour simply because one or two offending 
thong-like roots are unsevered, and until the 

', Work is repeated and these roots cut through 
, the vigorous state of the tree continues. It is 
а very good plan to dig a trench around the 
^ tree measuring 2 feet to 3 feet from the stem, 
according to size, and if there are not many 
fibrous roots to work off the soil by the aid of a 
digging fork closer in. Dig deep enough to 

' Teach roots that work downwards from the 


bole of the tree and tunnel under from all 
sides. To prove whether there aro roots left 
uncut genet the overturning of the tree from 
one side to the other, doing this with care, so 
as not to break up the solid ball of soil and 
roots attached. Cut tlie severed roots smoothly 
with a knife to aid the formation of fibre, 
and in filling up the trench make the soil 
quite firm beneath with a ramming-stick. A 
little burnt refuse or leaf-mould mixed with the 
soil acts as а stimulus to root development, but 
if the soil is otherwise fertile, this is unneces- 
sary. Inthe case of Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
or Nectarines, it is advisable to give lime in 
some form, but preferably refuse obtaincd from 
old buildings. Stone fruits are very partial 
to this, especially when mixed with burnt refuse. 
I find trees thus treated increase in root-fibres 
to a marked degree, and, so long as these are 
abundant, there is a sure prospect of fruit 
following, other conditions being favourable. 
Except in poor soils, it is not advisable to apply 
fresh animal-manure, and then only to the sur- 
face, as this would tend to increase vigour at 
the expense of solidity of growth. The sooner 
the task of root-pruning is carried into effect 
the better are the chances of early result. 
Some even advise the work being done in early 
autumn while there are still lever on the 
trees. It may, however, be done at any time 
between now and the end of February. 


CANKERED APPLE-TREES. 

I wovrp be much obliged if you would give me a few hints 
on the treatment of canker on both Pear and Apple-trees ? 
My soil is light and gravelly, and the disease attacks trees 
which are situated in the highest part of the garden, 
where the soil is shallow and the rock comes near the 
surface. The trees have been top-dressed with old farm- 
yard-manure, and recently with a mixture of nitrate of 
superphosphate, The trees have been planted about six 
years.—Cork, 

| The first thing wo advise you to do is to go 
carefully over your trees and clean all the 
affected parts by cutting away the rough and 
dead portions of bark situated round the 
edges of the wounds. The branches which 
may have become completely encircled with 
canker had better be cut back to sound wood, 
because in this case it is impossible for the 
bark to grow over and form a connection 
again between the two portions. Again, all 

oung wood affected by the disease must also 
he cut back to where the shoots are sound and 
healthy. This will be a tedious business, but 
it is the only way of effectually combating the 
canker, for as long as the wounds are left in 
their present condition so long will the fungus 
spr in spite of all you may do by stimu- 
lating the trees at the root. When you have 
got the wounds cleaned you should then dréss 
them with caustic alkali solution, working this 
well into the nooks, corners, and crevices of 
every wound with a stubby or half-worn-out 
paint brush. Do not use a brush you care 
anything for, as the wash will soon гиш it. 
Gishurst’s compound is also а good fungicide, 
and some recommend the painting of the 
wounds with knotting, such as is used by 
painters. We, however, prefer the first- 
named, as it is more searching and so caustic 
that no fungus germs can withstand its action. 


By the adoption of these means the wounds 
will be rendered clean and free of funyoid 
germs and in a condition for the natural pro- 
coss of healing by the formation of fresh 
cambium to commence when spring comes 
round, and they should eventually callous over. 
You may not altogether accomplish its extir- 
pation this season, but it will go a long wa 
towards doing so, and by keeping a sharp look 
out throughout next season and attending at 
once to fresh wounds, should any appear, 
dressing them with Gishurst, and by promptly 
cutting away any affected young shoots, you 
will with the aid of other measures about to, 
be mentioned get your trees back into a healthy’ 
condition. 

It is unfortunate that you have a shallow 
and gravelly soil, as this aggravates the evil,’ 
and what we should recommend you todo is to 
procure a sufliciency of good and rather heavy 
oam, with plenty of fibre in it, such as the top 
3 inches of an old pasture, Grass and all. 
Chop this up not too fine, remove tho old farm- 
yard manure you mention found round the 
trees, and add one barrowload of it to every five 
barrowloads of loam, and mix all together by 
turning two or three times. Then remove the 
soil from around each treo to as far аз the 
branches extend, and to about 1 foot in. depth, 
ог, аб any rate, until roots are met with, and 
fill in with new compost ; level it off, and tread 
firm. This will incite the trees to fresh root 
action, and once the roots take possession of 
the new compost it will put new life and 
vigour into the trees. If the loam should be 
adhesive or sticky it would be well to add a 
little lime rubbish to render it sufficiently 
porous. Again, if the loam, though heavy, is 
lacking in libre, and, therefore, of poor quality, 
add 4 ewt. each of 4-inch bones and bonc-meal 
to each cartload. Sometimes very excellent 
material can be had from roadsides, such as 
the “trimmings " and “ scrapings,” and if thé 
district is where limestone abounds all the 
better. This may be used in lieu of the loam 
(if the latter is difficult to obtain), and with thé 
addition of the bone manures, etc., and some 
wood-ashes and burnt soil, will make an excel- 
lent compost. "'l'his new compost will serve the 
trees fora couple of seasons, and after that you 
should feed them annually from the surface by 
top-dressing with well-rotted manure, applying 
this in the autumn, and as a preventive 
measure, dressing the surface each autumn and 
spring with superphosphate of lime and 
muriate of potash. If you care to experiment, 
you might also try the fungicide named 
“Уеа,” dressing the soil round half-a-dozen 
trees, and watch results. To‘assist the trees 
to recover themselves the more quickly, bub 
little pruning, or not more than is absolutely 
necessary, should be attempted this’ season, 
and omit summer pruning altogether. If space 
admits, allow the trees to extend outwards and 
upwards by degrees, which will keep the roots 
active, for nothing is worse for trees prone to 
cankering than restricting their growth. By 
letting them have their heads, and with the 
adoption of the forégoing measures, they will 
soon outgrow the evil. The caustic wash is 
made as follows: Take 1 lb. caustic soda and 
$ 1b. crude potash, and place each in separate 
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buckets. Dissolve both by pouring in about | to before the fruits commence colouring, and | fruit. It is not suitable for small 


a gallon of boiling water. When dissolved, put 
both together and add enough cold soft water 
to make 10 gallons. 'То this quantity add 
2 lb. of soft-soap, which should have been pre- 
viously dissolved in hot water. The wash is 
then ready for use. Take care that it does not 
touch the clothes or the bare hands.] 


PERPETUAL STRAWBERRIES. 


Tur introduction within recent years of the 
so-called perpetual Strawberries has enabled 
growers to considerably prolong the season of 
this fruit. Under intelligent management 
they can be induced to yield outdoors until 
such time as want of warmth and sunshine 
prevents a further ripening of the fruit, while 
those who have the accommodation may have 
them under glass till the end of November or 
evenlater. From this it may be inferred by 
some that these perpetual Strawberries are 
autumn fruiters only; but such is not the 
case, as they will, if allowed, fruit quite as 
early as the ordinary large-berried summer 
kinds, and continue to do so right on through 
the season. It is this freedom and continuity 
of flowering and fruiting which have gained 
them the name of perpetual, but from the 
fact of the berries being inferior in point of 
size to the summer-ripening varieties, most 
cultivators remove the first lot of flower- 
spikes that are produced, and allow them to 
fruit later on, so that they form a succes- 
sional supply. It is this very fact which 
renders these kinds so valuable, particularly 
where much fruit for dessert is in demand, and, 
given a warm situation and liberal treatment 
in the way of water and liquid stimulants, they 
will continue yielding fruit, as before men- 
tioned, quite until late autumn. 

This new race of Strawberries is a result of 
tho crossing of the alpine and the large-fruited 
kinds, and they succeed best when treated as 
many growers do the latter when they wish to 
obtain fine fruits the first season after planting 
—i.,, to make a fresh plantation each autumn 
to yield fruit the following year. This is pre- 
ferable to keeping the plants over the second 
season, as the younger plants yield far better 
results in consequence of the first lot 
of flower - trusses being removed, which 
seems to greatly strengthen them and im- 
arts a vigour unattainable in older plants. 
Where plants are desired for autumn fruiting 
in pots ib is usual to secure the best of the 
first lot of runners for this purpose, and the 
better way is to layer them into 48-sized pots, 
previously filled with the requisite kind of 
compost. These, when well rooted and ready 
for severance from the parent plants, need the 
same treatment as is afforded pot-Strawberries 
in general, and here again the flower-spikes 
must bo removed if it is desired not to have 
them fruit until the outdoor cropis going over. 
These pot-plants need no forcing whatever. 
All that is required is a light, well-ventilated 
house, and if 1t can be set apart purposely for 
thom so much the better. 

With хора to the outdoor plants, these 
have a tondency to make more foliage on some 
soils than is good for them, as a result of the 
removal of the flower trusses and runners. 
When such is the case, a few of the older 
lenves may be cut away from each plant with 
advantage, because if allowed to remain they 
unduly shade the fruit and cause the latter to 
mould, particularly if the autumn is inclined 
to be Даир: The precaution must also .be 
taken to reserve a sufficiency of runners to 
form the new plantation with each autumn, 
selecting them from among the first lot pushed 
out by the plants, and layering them into 
60-sized pots in the usual way. Always plant, 
if possible, in a, warm and sheltered position, 
as they need all the warmth they can obtain to 
enable the berries to ripen perfectly. When 
a frame or two can be spared they may be 
placed over a portion of the bed with advan- 
tage, especially in a dull and sunless season 
like that of last year. Manure the ground 
well previous to planting, and set the plants 
out 18 inches apart, allowing a distance of 
2 feet between the rows. Watering must have 
careful attention in dry weather, and diluted 
liquid may be given pretty frequently. Mulch- 
ing with short, clean litter between the rows 
and around the plants must also be attended 


if the season is a dripping one the fruits are 
best kept off the maleh by supporting them 
with a strand of rafħa tied to a short stick 
placed in the centre of each plant. 

The best varieties are St. Joseph and St. 


Antoine de Padoue, the latter the larger of the | 


two, also the better flavoured. As regards 
cropping, both are about equal. 
The variety Pearl, which we figure to-day, is 


new. It has grown and fruited freely during | 


the past autumn, the fruit being, as may be 
Seen by the illustration, large for this section, 
while the flavour is very good, better than that 
of the first raised perpetual kinds. The fruit 
may be described as marbled, being a shade of 
red and white. 


"NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Royal Jubilee.—A very fine dish | 
of this variety was noted at the recent fruit | 








rdens 
where space is limited, as, like Bramley a Beek 
ling, for instance, the tree requires plenty of 
room in which to develop. In gardens where 
space is unlimited it wil! form a fine spreading 
bush, and it requires to become established 
before it commences to bear well It is also 
first-rate as а standard. In colour the fruits 
are pale yellow, with a brownish cheek on the 
side facing the sun ; flesh, tender, juicy, with a 
characteristic acidity.—G. P. K. 


Pear Josephine de Malines.—In spite 
of all the newer introductions we can ill afford 
to dispense with this Pear. It isa vigorous 
growing sort, which can be grown succes. 
fully either as a standard, bush, pyramid, or 
espalier in the open, or as fan-trained, hori. 
zontal, and cordon examples against a wall, 
The individual fruits are medium to large in 








size, symmetrical in shape, with a smooth, 
greenish-yellow skin, with sometimes a sligh 


Ever-bearing Strawberry The Pearl. 


show held in the Horticultural Hall. The 
fruits in every instance were typical examples, 
both in size, colour, and shape, and visitors 
were able to judge as to the merits of this 
Apple. The shape of the fruit is conical, the 
colour golden-yellow. When cut open the 
flesh is found to be yellowish-white, tender, 
juicy, but not highly flavoured, and it is there- 
tore more adapted for cooking than for dessert. 
It is а good cropper and a long keeper, and 
suitable for market, both on account of its size 
and colour. It succeeds either as a standard 
or bush-tree.—A. W. 

Apple Hambling’s Seedling.—This is 


another of the newer varieties of cooking 





Apples, which, on account of size, combined 
witi 
skin, to say nothing of its long keeping pro- 


perties, places it in the front rank as a market | 


symmetry of outline and colour of the | 


blush on the side next the sun. If allowed 
thoroughly mature on the trees—not gathering 
before the second week in November—the 
fruits keep soundly for a long period in а 69 
store, from whence they can be brought 
forward into a warmer place to ripen 5 
required. In a season such as that of 1905 the 
flavour was poor, but this year, owing to t 

warm summer, it is excellent. Owing to! 
good keeping properties it can be used 10 
between other varieties. For instance, at the 
present time, when Glou Morceau is ready Ét 
table, one may cease using Josephine de 
Malines for the time being, knowing that the 
fruits will still be in good condition when 
required a little later on. Ав a cropper it takes 
first rank, and bad indeed is the season when tt 
fails altogether. I was once much amused # 
a farmer who brought me some splendid 
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samples of what he styled a good eating perry 


Pear, which were gathered from a fine old: 


standard. "These were Josephine de Malines, 
and after pointing out their value as a dessert 
Pear, and this had beon put to the test by my 
friend, they were afterwards put to a better use 
than for perry making. G. P. К. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPIR.EA BILLARDI. 


Tus bears its flowers in finger-like spikes, and 
as the blooms are pink in colour it is very 
effective. In fact, S. Billardi is one of the very 
best of its class, while one of the oldest. 
Botanists make it a variety of S. salicifolia, a 
white flowered one. What makes 8. Billardi 
much valued is its habit of producing blooms 
throughout the season. We get its first flowers 
toward the middle of June. Then, right up to 
frost, if the bush be vigorous, there are spikes 
of flowers to be seen almost the whole time, 
especially should the old decayed heads be 
pruned away. 

As is well understood, early-blooming shrubs 
need pruning as soon as flowering is over, late 
ones in winter. Б. Billardi seems to have an 
intermediate place, much as 8. Bumalda and a 
few others have. Left unpruned in winter it 
blooms very well, and pruned at that season it 
also flowers. The most vigorous blossoms come 
from winter pruned specimens, and some of 
the best flower-heads possible are to be met 
with on bushes which have been pruned almost 
to the ground. But in the case of these closely 
pruned subjects the flowering is apt to be more 
profuse in late summer than before. When 
one has two bushes we would advise that one 
should be pruned in spring, the other in winter. 

J. MEEHAN, in Florists’ Ecchange. 
|Is this the plant given in the Kew Hand List 
as Billiardii, and said to be a variety of S. 
Menziesii 7— Ep. ] 


CORIARIAS. 


Тик species now figured is a member of a small 
genus of which probably some half-dozen 


species have from time to time been introduced - 


to cultivation in this country. The. genus 
would appear to be widely distributed, the 
*pecies having been introduced from such 
widely separated areas as China, Peru, New 
Zealand, Himalayas, etc. The Coriarias gene- 
rally possess a peculiar decorative value, by 
reason of their truits rather than the flowers, 
the former of which may be reddish, 
үө», or black. Fruits, as here expressed, 
owever, may be wrong technically, for these 
plants possess what is known as persistent 
petals, and these presently become more or less 
fleshy, and variously coloured in the different 
kinds, and practically envelop the true fruits. 
It is, however, these coloured, fleshy petals that 
we now refcr to as fruits, the general charac- 
teristics of which are well shown in the more 
prominent fruits low down in the illustration. 
Гһе species generally are only really hardy in 
the open air in British gardens in the more 
favoured districts, as at Ryde in the Isle of 
Wight, where I have seen at least two species 
growing quite freely and without protection. 
Besides seeds and cuttings, both of which form 
а ready means of increase, suckers are freel 
produced in some kinds, and even if not avail- 
able with roots could readily be layered, as in 
the case of other plants. Probably one of the 
most ornamental of the species is 


С. rERMINALIS, а suffruticose shrub or sub- 
herbaceous plant of about 2 feet to 3 feet high, 
аз at present known. The flowers are small, 
yellow, and borne on long terminal racemes, 
the character of which is clearly set forth in 
the fruiting spray in the illustration. The 
fruits are also of a good clear yellow, and about 
one and a half times Jarger than the fruit of a 
Currant. These fruits are at their best through 
the autumn months. The leaves are arranged 
oppositely in pairs, and about 1 inch wide by 
nearly 3 inches long. This species, which was 
first introduced from Sikkim by Sir Joseph 

ooker, has more recently been received from 
West, Szechuen, in China. Examples may be 
seen in the rock garden at Kew, where it fruits 
Quite freely, and the plant has also attracted 
attention during tho present year when exhi- 


bited, as it has been on several occasions, before 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

C. NEVALENSIS.—A more vigorous-growing 
plant than C. terminalis, producing strong, 
sucker-like shoots each year that grow rapidly 
and soon reach several feet in length. ‘The 
plant is more decidedly shrubby, and, in the 
open air at Kyde, gives promise of eventually 
requiring some space, At Kew I believe this 
' kind is grown under glass, and, probably, near 
London, such protection is fully justified by 
results. Differing from С, terminalis in its 
‚ more shrubby habit, the flowers are also pro- 








Coriaria terminalis, 


duced on axillary racemes, instead of terminal 
racemes, as in the first-named, while the fruits 
are black. 


C. sarontca.—This species I have not yet 
| seen in fruit. The plant is, I believe, as yet 
comparatively rare in cultivation, but has 
fruited in oneor two collections in this country. 
I note, however, that the Messrs. Cutbush, of 


clustered together at every joint along the 
stem. 
! drained positions, 








Highgate, include it in their novelty list, The ' 
fruits are said to be of a bright coral-red, and | 





The plant is generally hardy in well. | 
‘and Schizophragma hydrangeoides.” 


C. MYRTIFOLIA.—T'his kind has been known 
to cultivation for some three centuries or more. 
The plant is a native of southern Europe, and 
is not reliably hardy in the open in British 
gardens, nor does it possess the same garden 
value as those named previously. 

E. JENKINS. 





SOME PRETTY CRABS, 
Tun planting season is again with us, and the 


| time is suitable for calling attention to a few 


choice flowering trees in the hope that some at 
least will plant them. When orchards are gay 
with bloom, and the Crabs in woods and copses 
are a mass of lovely colour, then we should see 
and enjoy these pretty kinds which are not wild 
with us, but hardy, easy to grow, and orna- 
mental in the truest sense. From Japan comes 
one of the finest Crabs which gardens small or 
large should have. This is known as 

Pynvs MALUS FLORIBUNDA.—In growth it is 
very different from any European Crab, having 
slender horizontal branches, and the diameter 
of branch spread of a tree 6 feet high is quite 
double that amount. Allowed to grow natu- 
rally, it branches freely from bottom to top. 
The flower-clusters are produced all along the 
graceful half-drooping branches, and the tree 
18 a perfect mound of blossom, the buds crim- 
son, the expanded flowers pink. There are now 
several distinct forms of this pretty tree, and 
all are worth growing by those who have room 
for them. A variety named atrosanguinea 
has flowers of a darker (shade, as the nume 
implies. 

Tue CHINESE CRAB (P. spectabilis).—There 
are few prettier flowering trees than this, only 
it wants room to develop, being a much larger 
tree than its Japanese relative. Full grown 
specimens are from 25 feet to 30 feet high, and 
have a considerable branch spread. Happily, 
it flowers freely when young, and, therefore, 
soon repays the planter, gaining in beauty year 
by year as it increasesin stature. Ithas large, 
semi-double flowers of a light, reddish-pink 
colour, the buds before opening being of a 
deeper red tint. There are several forms of this 
now obtainable. 2 

P. Тогіхсо, also Japanese, is little more than 
a spreading shrub, but very pretty, having dis- 
tinctly-toothed leaves and small pink flowers, 
succeeded by tiny fruits hanging in thick 
clusters. А form of this named Ringo is 
dwarfer still, and bushes barely a yard high 
are a sheet of flowers in early spring, whilst 
the leaves that come later are more like those 
of a Hawthorn than a Crab. 

Tuk AMERICAN SWEET-SCENTED Crap (P. 
coronaria) is to be found in a few old gardens. 
It has been introduced more than 150 years, 
but has so long been neglected that it would be 
difficult to obtain it in English nurseries, It 
has large single pale pink flowers, which appeal 
to and gladden other senses besides that of 
sight, as they possess a delightful scent like 
that of Violets. А 

The larger-fruited Siberian and other Crabs 
аге better known, and some of them, like the 
Dartmouth, John Downie, Fairy, and others 
are now largely grown. 

There is no more trouble involved in plant- 
ing such trees as these than is necessary to 
plant the conventional mixture we see every- 
where in nearly all gardens, and even old 
gardens might be greatly beautified by piece- 
meal renovation of the shrubberies. A little 
grubbing and planting each year might be 
done at small cost, and a good way to avoid 
confused mixtures is to take a family of trees 
or shrubs adapted to the spot, and make a good 
bold group of the best of them. 


The climbing Hydrangea.—I note 
that Mr. Joseph Meehan, in the Florists’ 
Exchange, vide page 475, attributes the state- 
ment that “Ње Kew authorities hold that 


| Hydrangea scandens, Н. petiolaris, and Schizo- 


phragma hydrangeoides are one and the ваше” 
to me. In this he is in error. The statement 
was made in a short article which accom- 
panied an illustration of the climbing 
Hydrangea (page 307), in which occurs the 
sentence, ‘This (Hydrangea petiolaris) is, 
according to the Kew Hand List, the correct. 
name of the plant sometimes met with as 
Hydrangea volubilis, Hydrangea scandens, 
In my 
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note on page 345 I drew attention to this 
statement, and pointed out that in Nicholson’s 
' Dictionary of Gardening” Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides is said to be a very different 
plant from Hydrangea petiolaris or scandens, 
and that Mr. W. J. Bean, in an article in 
The Carden of August 15th, 1896, describes 
the two as quite distinct. Now, Mr. Meehan 
says that, as grown in America, the two 
plants are certainly not the same. I have 
undoubtedly met with a plant grown under 
the name of Schizophragma hydrangeoides in 
Cornwall that was identical with what I have 
seen at Kew labelled Hydrangea scandens. 
Neither Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Bean, nor Mr. 
Meehan, though stating that the plants are 
distinct, mention wherein the difference lies. 
I am particularly interested in this question, 
and should much like to know if the statement 
on page 307, that these plants are at Kew 
considered one and the same, is correct or the 
reverse ?—8. W. FITZHERBERT. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Most lovers of the Chrysanthemum who have 
neither the means nor the inclination to grow 
fine specimen blooms, but who want flowers 
for cutting as late into the autumn as possible, 
will sympathise with Mr... Cornhill in his 
article bearing the above heading. There is 
no doubt, as he says, that years ago there were 
many sorts that were grown out-of-doors with- 
out much trouble, but which have long since 
vanished. This is largely due, in my opinion, 
to the infusion of French blood into the 
modern race, and 1 do not think his suggestion 
of collecting and sending the survivors to a 
grower in the south of France would help us 
much in the direction of hardiness. Many of 
the old sorts grown by past generations were 
undoubtedly survivors of those originally intro- 
duced: from China, sports and secdlings from 
them. "They were all more or less wanting in 
brilliancy of colour, and hence, when the 
highly coloured but less hardy novelties were 
sent over from the south of France, they 
gradually declined in favour and passed away. 
But there are probably in some out-of-the-way 
gardens in-the country still some of these old 
outdoor sorts. I well remember the discovery 
of the old Tasseled Lilac, which had been 
growing in a Cornish garden for over 4 years. 
There was‘no doubt about the variety, for all 
the early importations were carefully described, 
and this agreed in every respect. I think it 
would ‘be far better if some enterprising 
member of the trade could get into touch with 
a dealer in the most northernmost part of China 
where Chrysanthemums are grown, and then 
introduce a collection of such as are grown 
there. All the good old sorts of a century ago 
came from that country, and they remained in 
cultivation with our growers many years. Mr. 
Salter, the Jersey growers, and others had 
these to work upon, and this, no doubt, is 
the reason why so many of the older sorts 
lived оп. To-day the life of a new Chrysan- 
themum is a very brief one, and if it comes 
from the south of France and is grown out-of- 
doors here there is, I fear, but little chance for 
it. In my garden, which is a stiff soil on clay, 
I planted only two years ago about 30 varieties 
for outdoor flowering. This spring they had 
all perished without exception. Bronze Source 
d'Or is the only one that has lived through two 
winters. I am afraid that many of the early 
varieties, which are so attractive in many 
ways, coming from the south of France are 
also liable to perish from the same cause. It 
would, however, be a great service if a new 
race of hardy late-flowering Chrysanthemums 
could be by some means obtained. We 
must, however, look elsewhere than France for 
them, unless, perhaps, it is from some grower 
in the north. С.Н. Р. 
——— І am very much in sympathy with Mr. 
J. Cornhill (Nov. 5, p. 494) in his appeal for 
the above very useful class of plants. Iam 
the more interested because I endeavoured 
somme years ago—I believe in the pages of the 
Garilen—to draw the attention of the trade to 
tho desirability of a race of plants that we 


might fairly regard as hardy and with all the 
attributes of good perennial border plants. 
My suggestion, however, if I remember aright, 
differed from that of Mr. Cornhill in thisimpor- 
tant item, that while Mr. Cornhill would send 
the collection to the French raisers, I strongly 
advised British cultivators to raise а race at 
home, a race that in my opinion would be infi- 
nitely better able to withstand the vicissitudes 
of our climate than we could possibly hope for 
were they raised in France. Destined for the 
decoration of British gardens, I consider this 
question of the land of their birth, so to speak, 
of the highest importance. In support of this, 
I think we have very clear proof already in thé 
great influx of so-called early kinds, many of 
which as hardy perennials for the border are 
quite unsuited. Here, in the Thames Valley, 
it is quite useless to risk them outside, albeit 
the soil is a reputedly warm one—that is to 
say, the loam is light, overlying gravel and 
sand. The only kind that would safely pass 
the winter unprotected is one of my own 
raising, a seedling from Admiral Symonds and 
G. Wermig, which I named Golden Sheaf. 
This came into bloom usually in the third week 
of November, and I am sorry to say I have 
lost it, though some of my friends to whom I 
gave it—the variety was never put into com- 
mercc—may still possess it. Тһе plant was 
2: feet high, and a veritable sheaf of blossoms 
at the time stated. In Jules Lagravére, Cottage 
Pink, and some of the very old Pompon kinds, 
we seem to possess а very near approach to the 
hardiness that is во much to be desired. 1 do 
not anticipate any great dilliculty in the way 
of obtaining seeds if pot cultivation were 
adopted for a year or two that is to say, grow 
the plants intended for seed-bearing plunged 
in the open, taking them under cover to ripen 
the seeds. This, and the taking in hand of 
those of known hardiness, should give the 
requisite sorts. That very old early Japanese 
kind, James Salter, formerly stood out year 
after year and made a fine display, but I have 
not seen it for some time.—E. Н. JENKINS, 
Hampton Hill. 


WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ArTER going the round of the shows one 
cannot fail to be struck with the large number 
of really magnificent white varieties that have 
heen shown this year in excellent form. Apart 
from the novelties, of which it is, perhaps, too 
early to say much, there have been some of 
fairly recent introduction, and others of older 
date that are quite good enough to retain for 
present purposes. Where absolute novelties 
are not required, what can be more useful than 
Florence Molyneux (one of the most effective of 
the whites), Miss Alice Byron, Lady Byron, 
Mrs. Henry Weeks, Miss Nellie Pockett, Miss 
Elsie Fulton, and all are well known? Another 
of the giants is Mme. Herrewege. Mermaid, 
Mme. Carnot, and Mme. C. Nagelmackers have 
been seen in good form. In the park collec- 
tions, Mme. Gustave Henry and Souvenir de 
Petite Amie are very freely grown, and are 
useful for such groups. 


New varieties that may be regarded as 
рор are: Mrs. W. Higgie, Marquise 
/isconti-Venosta, Mme. J. Perraud (a big, 
closely-built Japanese), Mlle. Anna Debond, 
Mme. Marguerite de Mons, Mme. J. Chifllot, 
several, as their names indicate, being of 
foreign origin. Some English novelties, not, 
perhaps, so new, are Mrs. .J. Dunn and Mrs. 
Chas. Beckett, which were both finely shown 
at the Crystal Palace. C. H. P. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS. 


Some of the prettiest flowers o* theso I have 
seen this year were grown in a natural way 
—that is, without having the growth shortened 
at any time. Topping is done for two objects 
—to make the plants ons and to curtail their 
natural height. But, in reality, very little is 
ained, in fact, I think we lose that well- 
yalanced growth obtained by letting the 
pans grow at will, and only reduce the 
eight ty a few inches. The far better plan is 
to select varieties with a perfect habit of 
growth; and as these may be had with blos- 
soms ina great variety of shades of colour, I 
have made note of such for the benefit of 


those not acquainted with them. The plants 
which struck me as being exceptionally 
pretty and useful are grown from cuttings 
rooted about February, and duly potted and 
repotted until the final size—9 inch—had been 
reached. The only training they had was done 
by placing four canes into each pot, and 
tying string around these as the plants grew. 
It was sufficient to hold up the shoots, and did 
not prevent them from assuming a natural 
habit. The flower-buds were not thinned, and 
quite lengthy branches or sprays could be cut 
by the dozen. Such material is greatly appro- 
ciated for many kinds of floral decoration, and 
as objects for the conservatory these well. 
grown plants were delightful. Single Chrys. 
anthemums should come very much to the fore. 
It only requires a little of the trouble on the 
part of cultivators, who do not mind bestowing 
unlimited pains on the big flowers, taken 
from them and devoted to this more modest 


t . 

Tin name about two dozen kinds, the first 
twelve being selected as my especial favourites, 
These are mostly the small-flowered varieties. 
I like them best; but others care more for the 
large singles: Mary Anderson, white, suffusc! 
pink: Miss A. Holden, straw yellow, a sport 
from the first-named ; Ladysmith, salmon-pink 
shade, very free; Star of Honour, creamy. 
white; Emily Wells, a charming pink; hing 
of Siam, crimson; Scarlet Gem, bright terra 
cotta shade; Grace, pure white, rather large: 
Cannell's Gem, rosy-amaranth, very etlective: 
Golden Star, tine yellow; Miss Crissy, choco- 
late; and Purity, rather large white, are 
twelve good kinds. Daisy Brett, pure white; 
Dorothy, blush, with distinct yellow disc: 


Earlswocd Beauty, creamy - white: Edith 
Pegram, rich pink, rather large; Eureka, 
large white; Framfield Beauty, a large 


crimson ; Miranda, yellow, small but charming 
in a bush form; Miss Rose, a light pink 
companion to the Jast- named; Progress, 
bronzy-chestnut, with yellow ring ; Rsv. W. E. 
Remfrey, purple-crimson shade, very showy: 
Mrs. E. Roberts, blush-white; and Yellow 
Jane, pretty as a bush plant, being naturally 
very dwarf, are also worth growing. Н, S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Harly-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—It has generally been admitted by all with 
whom I have come into contact, and who have 
had anything to do with the growing of carly- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, that the season of 
1904 has been one of the best, Notwithstand- 
ing the dry weather experienced, and, conse- 
quently, the great labour of watering, they have 
proved some of the most useful of plants one 
may have in a garden. I doubt not that, after 
a season like the past, many who have not 
hitherto taken up their culture will do so ne 

ear, for the simple reason that, after they 

ave once been put in the borders in May and 
staked, they require very little attention 
(beyond the aforesaid watering) until the time 
comes round for gathering the flowers. The 
simple requirements of this increasingly popular 
flower are surely the best reason why everyoue 
should attempt to grow them. Coupled with 
this, they give a fair measure of success when 
planted out in the town garden, in an atmos- 
phere that cannot always be described as 
bright and bracing.—W. F. D. 


Some medium-sized new Japanese 
Chrysanthemums.—There seems to be 4 
decided increase in the demand for medium- 
sized Japanese Chrysanthemums for decoration. 
The other day I saw some new varieties 
recently raised by M. A. Nonin, of Paris. They 
were all nicely shaped plants, dwarf, and free 
flowering, making charming little bushes. 
The flowers were just the kind required either 
for the decoration of the conservatory or for 
cutting. Acagon, dull carmine-red, has flat 
florets of medium width, and the blooms are 
fairly large. Innocence isa pretty white variety 
of medium size. Jason, not over large, in colour 
is a pure shade of lemon - yellow. Etoile 
Blanche, another pretty medium-sized little 
Japanese, but a trifle larger than those just 
mentioned; colour pure paper-white. Prim- 
evere is а good bloom of fair average 3120: 
colour yellow, shaded buff. Etoile d'Or 18 
bright golden-yellow. Some others from the 
same source, but mosb probably small exhibi- 
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tion flowers, are Mme. Marguerite Guiot, a full | November 2nd, 3rd, and 4th last, and it seemed 


bloom ; colour pure white, October flowering. | 
Amateur Consieul is a very close, compactly- | 
huilt Japanese, with rather narrow florets, fine 
shade of velvety carmine-amaranth. Charles ' 
Schwartz, a large-sized crimson Japanese, has 
rather broad florets. Le Gracieux is an in- 
curving Japanese, deep in build ; colour silvery | 
pearly-pink. Le Pactole, one of the best, is a | 
tine shade of deep golden-yellow, shaded bronzy- 
carmine. Mlle. Aug. Dorey, a large flower of 
the Japanese show type, is white, tinted pale 
lilac-mauve. All the above mentioned were in 
full lower by the middle of October. —C. Н. P. 


Hairy Chrysanthemums.— When we 
remember the stir that was made on the 
occasion of the first introduction of Mrs. 


Alpheus Hardy, the forerunner of the hairy | 


section, we were somewhat surprised that 
interest in that section only lasted so short 
a time. The exhibitor has, for all practical 
purposes, discarded them, and it is only in a 
tew groups, such as those in the London 
County Council parks, that they are to be seen 
now-a-days. A few years ago Southwark Park 
had a most comprehensive collection of hairy 
varieties, and on going round the parks this 
season there is evidence that certain kinds are 





still preserved for giving variety to the groups. 


almost impossible to represent the variety 
better. However, the grower after whom the 


‘flower is named exhibited: three blooms at 


Sheffield show at their best. They were of 
great depth and breadth, and superbly finished. 
The colour in this instance was a bright-canary- 
yellow. I was looking over a large collection 
of these plants a short time since, and the 
buds developing kindly and in time for the 
blooms to perfected for the November 
shows were the result of a late March stop- 
ping. Subsequent to the stopping or pinch- 
ing, a single shoot was taken up, and this was 
lett to “break ” naturally, and from the 
resulting shoots the first buds that developed 


' were retained. This was the equivalent of 


second crown buds. It is a most accommo- 
dating plant, and a variety that should be in all 
collections. —E. G. 

Single Chrysanthemums for bor- 
ders.—For outdoor effect the single Chrys- 
anthemum is very telling, and among several 
varieties tried I find the three following to be 
the most useful and lasting—viz., Miss Rose, 
Mary Anderson, and Annie Holden. "The first- 
named forms dwarf, bushy plants, similar in 
habit to the low-growing Pompons, and which 


become literally covered with flowers in early , 





next season, as in addition to their usefulness 
in providing quantities of cut-flowers they make 
a grand show in the garden all through the 
autumn months, and just when the beauty of 
the flowers in the herbaceous border begins to 
wane.—G, P. К. 


ORCHIDS. 
GROWING PHAL.-ENOPSIS IN LEAF 
SOIL 





(RErrv то “Е, М, L.”) 
Tis genus is not considered аф the present 
day sufliciently fashionable to be included in 
the majority ot Orchid collections to any great 
extent. Some of the oldest establishments 
still give the plants the prominent position 
their merits deserve, and a fairly representative 
collection may in such places be found. In some 
of these old establishments the plants are 
grown to-day far better than they were a few 
years ago. Many of the fine specimens now 
seen, and that have for many years barely 
existed, and at times have been almost dead, 
prove that certain hard-and-fast lines thought: 
to be essential a very few years ago in respect 
to their cultural requirements are to be broken 
down and swept aside as old fashioned. It may 
appear strange that I should advocate a new 





Phalenopsis Reimstadtiana, From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton, by G. A, Champion, 


Of these Hairy Wonder is by far the best. 
is the most distinct in colour, 
арреагапсе is most prominent ; 
a fine golden-cinnamon ог buff, and in а good 
light it is one of the most attractive. Esau is 
smaller, but being of a light silky rosy-pink is 
rather a pretty flower. S. T. Taggart is of. 
good size, the colour is a pure pale yellow, and ' 
Lévcadiè Gentils is another of somewhat similar 
hue, ‚ The only other one I have seen this 
year is Princess Henry, a silvery-pink, and it 
would appear that the section is fast going 
o. cultivation. —C. H. P. 
apanese Chrysanthemum Мг. 
= s. Vallis. There is some doubt as to 
«M, er this variety should bear the prefix 
Mr., and blooms are as often staged without 
: © prefix as they are with it. No Japanese 
‘riety at present; in general cultivation has 
sis во freely exhibited ns the one under 
Med] and the varied character of the flowers 
t Hon from time to time in different parts of 
Tii шту provides food for contemplation. 
ens Бап 1s generally admitted to be one of 
hs HA pr enh and yet some of the blooms seen 
M ows would almost lead one to suppose 
Ps ‘Wise. Although of easy growth this plant 
quires good culture. Many magnificent 





blooms w eres 4 е "m 
е staged in the leading competitions 
at the МС, Crystal Palace show held: on 


‚16 | October, and last in good condition right · 
and the hairy through the month. The colour is soft-pink, | 
the colour is | the individual flowers are of medium Size, and 


аге held erect, consequently it is a first-rate 
front row sort for a long border, to be used 
entirely alone or interspersed with other dwarf 
varieties. Mary Anderson, and its yellow 
sport Annie Holden, are, of course, much taller, 
butthey bloom with greater freedom, and the 
suffusion of pink with which the flowers become 
tinged when fully expanded enhances their 
beauty. These are slightly later than Miss 
Rose in coming into bloom--in fact, I have 


‚ some plants on an east border, the flowers on 


which are still fresh-looking, in spite of the 
few slight frosts we have had lately. Mrs. 
Briscoe is not so good as the preceding, the 
flowers being rather too flimsy to withstand 
autumn rains, and the same may be said of 
Connie, which too is very late. It has flowers 
of a firm texture, like Mary Anderson, that аге 
evidently the best for outdoor work. In King 
of Siam we have a flower of this character, and 
of a good crimson hue, but, unfortunately, it is 
too late to be a success in ordinary seasons. 
Next year I hope to give Golden Star, May 
Wells, and others a trial outdoors, as these 
single varieties are greatly appreciated for 
cutting. I intend planting an additional 400 


‘single and other varieties of Chrysanthemums 





system after having written so much in favour 
ot the old system of culture. One must move 
with the times, and in advocating a system 
which I have not only proved myself to be of 
great advantage, and which others have 
successfully adopted, I am confident in advising 
readers to follow in the same footsteps. The 
keynote of success is the use of leaf-soil as a 
potting compost for most of the epiphytal 
section of Orchids. With careful observation, 
principally in respect to the moisture, there is 
no reason why Orchids should not be grown as 
successfully as other stoveand greenhouse plants. 

In the cultivation of Phal:enopsis a stove or 
hothouse is essential. The house should be 
constructed with drip-proof bars and rafters. 
There is nothing so injurious to these plants as 
cold water dripping from the roof during 
winter. With this protection the ordinary 
stove conditions areample. The plants should 
be grown in pots or pans in preference to 
baskets. When the plants require repotting 
the pots are easily broken, and the roots are 
thus less liable to injury than when they have 
to be detached from the bars of the basket. 
The compost should consist of about equal por- 
tions of carefully selected Beech or Oak leaves, 
rubbed through a j-inch sieve, the finest being 
afterwards abstracted by passing through a 
l-ineh ‘mesh, the coarser only being used for 
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the plants. The remaining compost should be 
coarse sand or broken crocks and Sphagnum 
Moss. Press moderately firm and surface the 
whole with living Sphagnum. P. grandiflora, 
P. Aphrodite, P. Stuartiana, P. Schilleriana, 
and P. Sanderiana are about the most showy 
subjects of the genus, all {bearing scapes of 
blossom often carrying upwards of fifty, some- 
times over one hundred, flowers on the scape. 
P. violacea, P. Luddemanniana, P. tetraspes, 
P. speciosa, and P. Esmeralda are among the 
species at present in cultivation. The natural 
hybrid, P. intermedia, in its varied forms, and 
the several garden hybrids are desirable 
ndditions. 


The Phalenopsis Reimstadtiana, which we 
figure to-day, is of recent introduction, and is 
undoubtedly the true P. amabilis of Blume. 
This is better known in gardens as P. grandi- 
flora, which varies exceedingly according to the 
geographical distribution of the species. It is, 
no doubt, owing to this fact that so many 
different names have been given to the аресїев; 

H. J. С. 





Growing Orchids.—Please inform me about what 
number of Orchids one man could grow and attend to 
properly? 1 want to have about equal numbers of stove, 
intermediate, and cool-house varieties. I should like them 
grown well, but I should not at any time be able to em- 
ploy more than one good man, who would have entire 
charge.—S. К. D. 

[If a man has sufficient knowledge of Orchids, 
and the will to overcome difficulties, it would 
scarcely be possible for us to suggest what 
result would be derived. If you want satisfac- 
tory results from your Orchids, we would first 
suggest that you procure the man suitable for 
your purpose. If he knows his business he will 
be able to guide you, not only in the number 
of plants you can accommodate and which lie 
is able to properly attend to, but you will 
find joint consultation (suflicient to give an 
interest) advantageous to both, and most 
probably advice thus obtained, from a good 
man, will materially lessen the initial outlay 
in the plants you desire to cultivate. | 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

IT is possible without the aid of much glass to 
have a few nice things in bloom towards the 
shortest day, provided the weather is not too 
unkind, and this, too, within the province of 
an amateur. Granted, a little allowance must 
be made from whence these lines are penned ; 
nevertheless, much may be done in a less 
ungenial climate if a little forethought and 
care are bestowed upon the plants whose claims 
I am about to place before your numerous 
readers. Where a small amount of wall space 
can be given, what is prettier than a few 
sprays of the lovely yellow 

JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM, which grows and 
flowers as freely on a north aspect as on a 
south, one requiring but scant attention after 
once the plant is established. Train in a few 
strong young growths from the base annually 
totake the place of those that are exhausted, 
and spur back to within ў of an inch of their 
origin other superfluous growths (from which 
other shoots emanate in early spring) after 
the flowering period is over early in the New 
Year. Another inconspicuous but highly 
fragrant little flower is the 

WINTER SWEET (Chimonanthus fragrans 
grandiflorus). A few blooms placed in а 
saucer with just a little water will perfume a 
large room. This plant requires a south or 
south-west wall in most localities, and to be 
spurred hard back as soon as it has passed out 
ot flower, similar to the Jasminum alluded to 
above, likewise to be summer-pruned in July, 
аз one does Pears, Plums, etc. Again, what is 
more lovely than to have the light blue 

IRIS UNGUICULARIS, SYN. I. STYLOSA, opening 
its Orchid-like flowers from November onwards, 
as it does in fair Devon. Granted, the frost is 
apt to mar the effect if at all severe, as this 
autumn, but in colder localities it would be 
later in showing flower, and as this Iris is 
quite hardy І see no reason whatever why it 
should not be a success and in flower by mid- 
December. Give it a dry, warm position, such 
as the foot of a south wall, and you will be 
amply rewarded a couple of years after plant- 
ing, the foliage, too, going a good way in 


protecting the delicate petals. I find fre- 
quent disturbance at the root much against 
its usual freedom of flowering. No article 
treating upon winter flowers would be complete 
if the well-known 

CHRISTMAS Rose (Helleborus niger) were 
omitted. The flowers begin to expand early 
in December with me without any glass pro- 
tection, yet it is much the safest plan to put a 
frame or handlights over the clumps, as they 


‘certainly forward them a bit, as well as keep 


the flowers clean. I do not know that the 
plants require special treatment, thriving in 
almost any position except due north. Рег- 
haps, if anything, they are more at home if 
given a little shade ; in fact, it is here where 
the earliest blooms are plucked, the falling 
leaves from trees overhead nestling in between 
them, acting аз a mulch or protection, beside 
keeping the blooms clean. One thing they do 
resent 18 disturbance at the root, and if the 
ground is put into good heart at planting time, 
which is best done in early summer, and a 
mulch of good manure placed around the 
crowns annually while growing, the clumps 
will go on and thrive for a dozen years or 
more. Established plants enjoy a weekly dose 
of weak farmyard-manure, and as soon as the 
flower-buds appear a layer of sand should be 
scattered between them to prevent slugs mark- 
ing the flowers. Mice will sometimes attack 
them. These must be trapped, or they ma 

nip off scores of flowers in a night or two if 
undetected. YEVONTAN, 


ROSES. 


ROSE VICTOR VERDIER. 
ALTHOUGH we have to thank this Rose for most 
of our modern scentless varieties, there is still 
something about its nature that one must 
admire. БО is one of our best autumnals- - 
that is to вау, among the Hybrid Perpetual 
group—and as a garden Rose the variety has 
many.good points, yet it does not even appear 
in the Rose analysis of the secretary of the 
National Rose Society. М. Lacharme, I think, 
always considered this Rose a true hybrid, 
and I think it is as much a Hybrid Tea as 
Captain Christy and others similar. Perhaps 
Jeannie Dickson has somewhat eclipsed Victor 
Verdier, although the latter is not addicted to 
mildew so much as Jeannie Dickson. It hasa 
very even growth, and appears to great advan- 
tage when in a bed by itself. As a pot Rose 
Victor Verdier is excellent, the splendid flowers 
developing their deep rose colour to perfection 
when grown under artificial conditions. 

The climbing form of this old Rose makes a 
very useful variety fora pillar, or fence, or even 
as a standard. think we should grow all 
these climbing forms of Hybrid Perpetuals as 
standards. They make such grand лунен 
half-drooping heads, and are objects of much 
beauty when planted well apart, and by the 
side of a drive or on a lawn. Mr. Henry 
Bennett employed Victor Verdier and Devon- 
iensis as the basis of his earliest attempts in 
hybridisation, and to this cross we owe Lad 
Mary Fitzwilliam, and very many others, suc 
as White Lady, Belle Siebrecht, and Mildred 
Grant. Rosa, 


RENOVATING ROSE-BEDS. 


Ons is often asked as to what should be done 
to render the staple more suitable for Rose 
culture in existing beds and borders which 
give unsatisfactory results. Having been 
engaged in work of this description about this 
time last year, I thought a brief account of 
the same might prove useful to some of the 
readers of GARDENING. The surface soil was a 
stiff heavy loam about 9 inches in depth, and 
the subsoil a rank, heavy yellow clay. The 
Roses—principally Teas and Hybrid Teas—did 
not succeed very well, particularly last season, 
which was so unfavourable for Roses. Nothing 
short of lifting the plants and remaking the 
beds would be of the slightest use, and pre- 
paration was accordingly made for carrying 
out the resolution early in November. The 
first thing was to arrive at some conclusion as 
to the quantity of compost needed to replace 
the clay subsoil, as the latter was too adhesive 
and unyielding to do anything with in the 


shape of trenching, and mixing lime-rubbish, 


etc., with it to ameliorate its condition. This 
done, the necessary quantity of loam was duy 
and carted home, twenty loads of good, rotten 
farmyard-manure were procured, also ten loads 
of lime-rubble, three loads of pit sand, and 
about six loads of spare garden soil, or 120 to 
130 loads in all. The autumn being wet the 
materials were placed in a commodious cart. 
shed, and after the loam had been roughly 
chopped to pieces the whole was mixed and 
turned three times, a fair proportion of }-inch 
bones and bone-meal being added after the 
first turning. The whole mass soon slightly 
fermented, and when required was found in 
capital condition. 

The Roses were then lifted and laid in, and 
then, after taking out the best of the surface 
soil, the clay was dug out and wheeled away. 
The quantity removed was from 150 to 10 
loads. 'The bottom was then well broken up 
with forks, and the new compost wheeled in at 
once. Аз this was placed in each bed ani 
trodden firm, the best of the top soil previously 
removed was mixed with the new, just sufficient 
of it being reserved to form a 3-inch layer on 
the surface, to provide some fine material to 
place around the roots when replanting. As 
soon as the filling up of each bed was completed 
the planting was done, and in spite of the 
untoward character of the weather then pre- 
vailing there was not much to complain about, 
as the compost was in such excellent order in 
consequence of its having been kept under 
cover. The above afforded an excellent oppor 
tunity for effecting a rearrangement of the 
varieties, and all unsatisfactory plants wer 
rejected and new ones brought in to replace 
them, The planting and subsequent mulching 
were completed on Christmas-eve, and protec 
tion from the sharp frosts which occurred 
shortly afterwards was afforded by sticking in 
and placing boughs of the common Laurel 
rnb. and about them. The whole of the 
plants came through the winter in capital con- 
dition, and out of the whole number but three 
plants died, and these not till the beginning of 
summer. The wood was in capital order at 
pruning time, the buds broke well, and the 
plants were in full bloom by the third week in 
June, and have continued to furnish a fine lo: 
of flowers up to the present. All, without 
exception, have made splendid growth, ani 
now that they are quite re-established a very 
fine display may be looked for next season. 
Had the soil been of an opposite nature to what 
it was—ie., light or sandy—I should have 
added some dry pulverised clay in addition to 
the heavy loam, and also employed a much 
larger quantity of the rotten manure. ў 

A. W. 





Planting Roses in outside border.—I haves 
lean-to greenhouse, west aspect, slightly shaded by trees 
on adjoining property, in which I have been trying l0 
grow Grapes (but unsuccessfully), the Vines being plante! 
in an outside border. I also use the house for keepin: 
bedding out stuff during winter. Would it be worth 
while trying climbing Roses planted in an outside border, 
ог is it a difficult matter? I cannot plant the Roses 
inside, as the floor is tiled. In case you advise me to trj, 
which Koses would you advise? I like those that hare 
well formed, pointed buds. —Ros4, 

[A partially-shaded house with only an out- 
side border is not an ideal one for Rose-growing 
or for Vines, but we suspect the cause o 
failure hitherto has been from the want of 
proper preparation of the border. We should 
advise you to have the border overhauled. 
Remove the soil to a depth of 3 feet and about 
4 feet in width, measuring from the wall of the 
house. After throwing out the soil break up 
the subsoil with a fork, and on to this put about 
9 inches deep of old brickbats, stones, or other 
rubble, to provide drainage. If your soil is 
fairly good you can use this over again, but, 
before returning to the border, incorporate one 
part in three of well-decayed farmyard manure 
and some bone-meal, or half-inch bones, to з 
wheelbarrow full of soil Mix this well 
together two or three times and return to the 
trench. Тһе border will now be 8 inches or 
10 inches higher than the ordinary level, but 
it will gradually settle down. You can nov 

lant out your Roses, providing for them & 
bole in glass or wall whereby to enter the house. 
A framework of wood could be made to protect 
the stem from injury by frost. Many people 
plant long-shooted “plants that have been 
grown in pots and the wood well-ripened. 
These are ready аб once to blossom, whereas 
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plants grown in {һе open ground would need 
to be pruned rather hard the first year in 
order to promote new growths for blossoming 
the following year. A few good kinds having 
long buds would be: Gustave Regis, Monsieur 
Desir, Bouquet d'Or, Climbing Belle Siebrecht, 
Mme. Berard, and Cheshunt Hybrid.] 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


A TORQUAY GARDEN. 


THE town of Torquay being built over steeply- 
rising hills and intervening valleys, every con- 
dition of exposure and elevation can be 
obtained within its environs. The high ground 
at Babbacombe faces due east, with no land 
nearer across the West Bay than the 40-mile- 
distant Portland Bill; while in certain sheltered 
nooks at the base of the hills no blustering 
winds disturb the peaceful repose. : The road 
from the station to the town skirts the sea on 
the right hand and, as it nears the harbour, 
passes on the other side a perpendicular cliff 
some 200 feet in height, on the sloping ground 








! 


leaved Pelargoniums Souvenir de Charles Tur- 
ner and Mme. Crousse. These Pelargoniums 
grow splendidly in the open in the south-west, 
and are rarely injured in the winter. Опа 
certain cottage in Penzance I always look with 
interest at a scarlet Zonal Pelargonium which 
has reached the eaves, a height ot about 17 feet. 
Other climbers on this wall include Mandevilla 
suaveolens, which does well in the open in 
many gardens in South Devon and Cornwall, 
but rarely flowers until the third year after 
planting ; Plumbago capensis, Habrothamnus 
elegans, Abutilon Boule de Neige, Clianthus 
puniceus, Acacia dealbata, already in bud; 
Lonicera Hildebrandti, Streptosolen Jamesoni, 
which has been out three years and has 
flowered. This I only know in the open in one 
other garden in Cornwall. On this wall are 
also Roses Carmine Pillar, W. A. Richardson, 
үө Banksian, and others. In the border 

neath the verandah are Myrtles, Olearias, 
and other shrubs; while the pillars are fes- 
tooned with Solanum jasminoides, Roses, and 
Clematis. 

The illustration on this page shows a 


carpus excelsus), Kniphofias, a group of three 
Plumbago capensis and another of Solanum 
jasminoides, both of which are being grown as 
standards, and beds of Roses and other plants. 
An archway over a side path was covered with 
a large plant of Coronilla glauca in full flower 
at the date of my visit (December 7). Amongst 
the standard Roses a fine old Коке d'Or had a 
head fully 6 feet through. Hedychium Gard- 
nerianum in a sloping border had evidently 
flowered well. At the foot of the garden are a 
few trees, one of these being a handsome and 
healthy Blue (ium (Eucalyptus globulus), about 
40 feet in height, standing in an isolated posi- 
tion. S. W. FITZHERBERT, 





NOTES ON THE FLOWER GARDEN IN 
LATE AUTUMN. 
Tus year has been remarkable for the fine 
autumn, and this has had its effect in a marked 
way in the flower garden. Many tender 
plants have retained their beauty well into 
November. In seasons like this one sees tho 
advantage of growing things that bloom very 








In the garden at Cliff House, Torquay. From a photograph sent by Mrs. H. Stovell. 


above which, and about 100 yards from its 
verge, stands Clif House, looking due south 
over the harbour and beautiful bay to the fish- 
ing village of Brixham, with its fleet of brown- 
sailed trawlers and the bold promontory of 
Berry Head. Such Torquay gardens as have 
the good fortune to be owned by enthusiasts in 
floriculture are well worthy of a visit from 
flower lovers, for numbers of rare plants—that 
in less-favoured districts can only be admired 
under a glass roof—may here be seen growin 
freely in the open-air. That this holds rood 
with the interesting but by no means extensive 
garden at Cliff House the following notes will 
prove. 

The illustration on p. 547 shows the wall of the 
house beneath the verandah, which is supported 
by pillars, This wall, with its south aspect 
and overhead protection, is an ideal site for 
rare climbers. The plant on the extreme left 
is Fabiana imbricata, 12 feet in height and 
Û feet through. This is the tallest specimen I 
nave met with, though some examples grown 
in bush form in the open in Cornwall are nearly 


as high. Close to the Fabiana are tho- Ivy- | 





narrow, wall - backed border facing the 
verandah. Неге are growing Paris Daisies, 
Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Veronicas, and other 
plants, while ornamental vases containing 
Agaves and Cordylines rest on the wail 
parapet. From this spot a wide flight of 
stone steps leads downwards to a lower 
path. At the base of the steps is an arch, 
over which is growing the charming Rosa 
levigata, which bears single white flowers 
5} inches across. On the 10-foot wall are 
growing Roses, Stauntonia latifolia, Jasmine, 
and other climbers, as well as a fine Magnolia 
grandiflora, which has spread to the path, and 
is about 20 feet in height. In the border in 
front of the wall are two specimens of Gre- 
villea robusta over 5 feet high, Acacia obovata, 
Carpenteria californica, Aloysia citriodora, 
Nerium Oleander, Agapanthus umbellatus, 
and Agaves. In the little rock garden, amon 

other plants, I noticed Primula obconica, whic 


comes through the winter unprotected. On the | 


sloping lawn are fine specimens of Cordyline 
(Dracwna) australis, one seedling form having 
very wide leaves, a young Fan Palm (Trachy- 


' late. Every lover of a garden should strive to 
| prolong the attractions of the open garden. 
| During the sixteen years that I have had 
charge of these gardens I have never seen such 
prolonged summer-like weather. Most of the 
late blooming plants were as gay at the close 
of the first week in November as they fre- 
quently аге in midsummer, and there was every 
prospect of this continuing had not a fierce 
gale and heavy rain on the 10th December 
damaged all things in exposed situations. 

Of the plants that were very showy at this 
late period, first place must be given to Salvia 
splendens grandiflora and S. Betheli. These 
growing in a warm, sheltered border had 
attained to 4 feet high, and carried spikes of 
bloom from 8 inches to 12 inches long Calce- 
olaria amplexicaulis was equally fine. This 
grows tall, but if a few spray stakes are placed 
amongst the shoots ib makes a lovely bit of soft 
yellow colcur, when backed by dark Heliotrope 
and pink and other Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
Veronica Andersoni variegata gives a most 





| distinct colour when grown in big patches 


of from 2 feet to 3 feet across, and is nol. 
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affected by a slight frost. White and yellow 
Marguerites continued full of bloom ; the soft 
yellow of the dwarf kind is most useful to mix 
in with hardy border plants at the outside of 
beds or borders. The miniature Sunflower is 
fine grown in groups amongst the early summer- 
blooming hardy plants, and is most accommo- 
dating, seeing it may be grown into big plants 
before removing to the blooming quarters. The 
same may be said of Cosmos, another useful 
plant. Salvia Horminum (purple Clary) gives 
acolour quite its own. The bracts seem to be 
unaffected either by rain or sun. This should 
more frequently find a place in the garden, 
seeing how easily it is raised from seed in 
spring. ‘Tropeolums, both tall and dwarf, 
have been glorious all through the summer ; 
the tall ones and Canary Creeper are now 
(November 12) a mass of bloom. The dwarf 
kinds can hardly be over praised where the 
soil is not too rich. Some patches of Cloth of 
Gold have been a sheet of yellow all through 
the season, the seeds having been sown between 
pitches of Narcissi and other bulbs in the front 
of the hardy plant border. Phlox Drummondi 
has been equally good, sown in a box and 
pricked out early in July. Mignonette, sown 
late, Marigolds, Dianthus, and East Lothian 
Stocks must not be forgotten. No other Stock 
can equal this for continuous blooming and 
usefulness. Tuberous-rooted Begonias were 
more showy through October than August. 
Primula obconica (the purple and red forms) 
should be more often seen in the open, as 
they lend themselves to во many uses in the 
way of carpeting, etc. Added to this they 
do not suffer from frost unless very severe. 
] have had plants from | foot to 2 feet 
across, in the open, full of bloom. In the 
erevices of an old stone wall, a plant survived 
the last winter and bloomed all the summer, 
thus showing how hardy this plant is. Dahlias 
could not have given better results, and were 
full of bloom in sheltered spots. I lately 
saw some vary. large plants of the old Juarezi 
in somewhat hard, poor soil. Although con- 
sidered unsatisfactory from hiding its blooms 
in the leafage, these were a mass of bloom. 
Pentstemons have had a good time. Ihave a 
border that was planted with seedlings in the 
spring of 1903. These were fine last year. They 
were untouched by frost through last winter, 
and bloomed freely during the past summer, 
outdistancing those raised from cuttings last 
autumn. А few of the best hardy plants must 
now be mentioned. When a good strain of 
Gaillardia grandiflora is grown nothing is more 
beautiful. The old Fuchsia Coralina has been 
and is now charming. Belladonna Lilies con- 
tinued to bloom till the close of October. 
Schizostylis coccinea was also very good, The 
Michaelmas Daisies, too, have bloomed very 
freely, and have been useful for cutting. 
J. Crook, 


strong growers. 


transplanting every other season, if 
best results are wished for. 
is to plant but moderately - sized 
to be careful to take these from the outside 
portions of the stools only, They are not very 
fastidious as to soil, but I find that which is 
inclined to be heavy and retentive suits 
them best. The stools should be laid in by the 
heels while the necessary manuring and dig- 
ging of existing borders are being done. New 
rders should be double dug, keeping the 
sub-soil at the bottom if of clay, and working 
in plenty of rotten manure and some lime 
rubbish in this case. Soil of a light character 
may have a certain proportion of marl or clay 
added to it with advantage. On one occa- 
sion I gave a border composed of light sandy 
soil a dressing of dried pond-mud and lime, to 
render the staple more holding and suitable, 
with excellent results, The residue, after 
division of the stools апа replanting have been 
effected, may be planted in moist spots, not 
too shady, such as the banks of ditches, ete., 
in the wild garden, and here they may be left 
to themselves for several seasons in succession 
before replanting is necessary. As regards 
varieties, these are now numerous, but the 
newer sorts are a great improvement on the 
older ones, and are, moreover, very distinct, 
so that a selection of colours, ranging from deep 
purple, through various shades of rose, pink, 
lavender, blue, red and white, pink and white, 
hlush-white, and pure white, are to be had. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Agrostemma coronaria Walkeri.— 
For grouping near the front line of plants in 
herbaceous borders this variety of Campion has 
no equal in regard to the colour of its flowers, 
which is а rich rosy-crimson. 16 commences to 
blossom about the middle or end of June, and 
continues to produce a succession of flowers 
from then until. frost puts an end to them in 
October or later, and in such quantities that a 
group of from three to five plants always pre- 
sents a mass of them. It isa hybrid between 
the well-known A. coronaria and A. flos-Jovis, 
is perfectly hardy with me, and attains а 
height varying from 1% inches to 2 feet.— 
A. W. . 

Helleborus niger major —Where only 
one variety of the Christmas liose can be 
grown, no kind can equal the one named above. 
With its ample foliage on strong stems, each 
9 inches or 1 foot long in the established 
examples, and blossoms of almost snowy 
whiteness when fully expanded, there is no 
winter flower to equal it, and none more 
seasonable or highly prized. It is at this 
season of the year that many amateurs and 
others contemplate lifting plants of these 
Hellebores, and, following the mischievous 
teaching of some books on gardening, place the 
plants in pots and in gentle heat to make them 
flower. This much may often be accomplished, 
provided the flower-buds are not very back- 
ward, but too often the pleasure afforded by a 
few flowers obtained in this way frequently 
means the loss of the plant or, what is just as 
bad, throwing it into a weak condition from 
which it rarely recovers. Far better protect 
the flowering plant in the open, and another 
year make а start in early autumn, at which 
time the plants may be dealt with readily and 
without loss or sacrifice of the original clump. 
The best forms of the Christmas Rose are too 
valuable to be treated in any haphazard way. 
—E. Н, JENKINS. 

PhloxesCoquelicot and Etna.—I have 
a light soil over gravel, in which the majority 
of the herbaceous Phloxes grow quite freely. 
Etna, as a red-flowered kind, may for present 
purposes be included in the above cate- 
gory, but I cannot include Coquelicot, the 
brightest coloured variety ever raised. This 
latter, unless it is propagated each year from 
cuttings, does not appear to be able to bloom 
аба]. One particular clump which I left for 
experiment, while still remaining alive at the 
base, has been so weak in the last two summers 
as not to flower at all. This is a remarkable 
testimony in relation to a soil wherein some 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 


Next to the early-flowering outdoor Chrysan- 
themums the Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies 
are the most useful for providing a late autumn 
display. Most of the varieties now in culti- 
vation may, if desired, be employed in various 
positions in herbaceous borders, or in groups in 
open positions in the forefront of shrubberies 
with excellent effect, but to be seen at their 
best they need а good long and wide border 
entirely to themselves. Here every plant, if 
given ample space for development, will then 
exhibit its varied characteristics, both in 
regard to habit of growth and of flowering to 
the fullest advantage, and if care is exercised 
in arranging the plants according to the height 
each one attains, but not too formally, a very 
charming and long continued tloral display is 
the result. Such an extensive method of grow- 
ing them аз is here depicted is not, of course. 
within the reach of all, but ifa border of only 
moderate dimensions can be set apart, it will be 
found themore preferablemodeof growing these 
Starworts, as & dozen or so plants, selected 
according to colour and height, would give far 
more pleasure, and prove much more attractive 
grouped in the manner described than when 
senttered up and down the herbaceous border. 
When employed in the latter they need to be 
platited in good bold groups to be effective, and 
this means the exclusion of some of the more 
legitiuiate occupants, because they are very 


This is another reason why 
they are best by themselves, for on account of 
the tendency of the stools to quickly develop 
into large clumps, they need dividing ano 
the 
Another thing 
pieces 
when replanting is being carried out, and 











desirabılity of using good English 












kinds will grow and flower for many years, 
The well-known white Mrs. Е. H. Jenkins will 
reach enormous proportions, and some giant 
tufts this year have carried not less than thirty 
to three dozen heads of bloom each. There 
is a depth of 2} feet to 3 feet of good soil in 
this part, where the older clump of Coquelicot 
refuses to grow, and yet I know full well that 
in some heavy, almost clay-like soils this brilli- 
ant kind is one of the best. It is not at all easy 
to account for behaviour so varied and so 
peculiar. It is not a kind one should too 
quickly discard, and the best way I know of 
meeting the case is to propagate it in autumn 
when flowering is done. At this time the cut- 
tings root freely and form base-buds, the latter 
giving twoor three flowering heads the summer 
following, in place of the one truss resulting 
from spring propagation.—E. JENKINS, Hamp- 
ton Hill. 

Yellow Tufted Pansies. — Yellow 
Beauty, raised in 1903, is a flower of splendid 
quality. The flowers are large and rayless, and 
the colour is a rich yellow self. The plant isa 
vigorous grower, but tufted notwithstanding. 
Mrs. Е. A. Cade is another very fine rayless 
flower. The plant hasa splendid constitution, 
is a free growing kind, and blooms very freely. 
The flowers are well formed on stout, erect 
footstalks, and the colour is a bright rich shade 
of yellow. Theblooms, too, are sweet scented. In 
the pure air of the country this variety will 
flower in the winter. Yellow Glory is another 
good rayless yellow, introduced in 100]. In 
Yellow King the colour is a deep shade of 
yellow, and the flowers are rayless. Аза 
edding sort this variety may be considered 
useful. (olden Bedder, sent out in 1900, has 
a fine dwarf habit of growth. The rayless 
flowers are rather smaller than in most other 


sorts, but their profuse display and their rich 
yellow colour make them effective 
garden. 


in the 
Quite distinct from those already 
mentioned is a variety distributed in 19M 
under the name of Vera Colville. In this 
instance the colour is a beautiful primrose, and 
the large flowers are rayless. A few days ago 


I saw a splendid batch of this fiae sort in bloom. 
This comparatively unknown variety deserves 
extended cultivation. 
mention other good and promising sorts, but 


One might go on to 


the half-dozen just described should meet 


with general acceptance.--D. В, C. 


Lady Larpent’s Leadwort (Plum. 


bago Larpentz) in the north. —It is 


fortunate that we have a suitable English 
name for this plant, as the familiar one of 
Plumbago Larpenti has been superseded by the 


still more troublesome name of Ceratostigma 


plumbaginoides—a striking example of the 
names 
where these are in existence. It is one of the 
most ornamental and pleasing of our few 


autumn-blooming plants suitable for the rock 


garden in late September and October. It 
has one great fault, however, and this is 
that it flowers so late that in some seasons 
its blooms fail to open, and we feel tantalised 
when we see the buds, apparently ready to 
expand, checked by the early frosts. It is 
thus necessary for us to use every means to 
induce Lady Larpent’s Leadwort to expand 
its flowers ere severe frost sets in. We are 
much handicapped in the north by the less 
power of the sun, and we have thus to plant 
the Leadwort in a spot which we can convert 
into a sun-trap, and where both the soil and 
air are warmer than on the level ground. 
Thus, one finds it needful to grow this Lead- 
wort on a low wall facing almost due south and 
in a sheltered position. Between the stones 
of this low wall, and sending its roots into the 
rather dry soil which the wall supports, the 
Leadwort rarely fails to flower, and even in the 
sunless autumn of last year it did not disappoint 
one, but opened its fine indigo-blue flowers. 
These are of such a fine colour and are so 
beautiful that they would hardly require that 
the leaves should be pretty in themselves. 
'The charms of the plant do not end here, for 
the dying foliage takes on the finest autumn 
tints, so that it is a pleasure indeed to examine 
a good plant even when it, like other plants, is 
in its season of ‘‘the sere and yellow leaf.” 

There is no great difficulty in establishing 
Lady Larpent's Lead wort in a wall backed by 

soil, for it can be planted in spring, and will 

require practically no attention if in а dry and 
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warm place. 
first plant introduced was found growing out 


of a crevice of the city wall of Shanghai, from ' 


whence it was sent in 1846, so that in planting 
it in a wall one is only following the conditions 
under which it can be grown in its native 
country.— S. А кхотт, Carsethorn-by-Dum/ries, 
Scotland, 

Poppies.— Although the flowering time of 
Poppies in our gardens is long since past, the 
fact should not be lost sight of that the present 
is a favourable moment to remove some of them, 
and those who, perhaps, have not viewed them 
in a very favourable light until this season will 
be more than repaid by introducing a few to 
their borders where a little brightness is 
needed. Some of the perennial Poppies are 
exceptionally brilliant in colour, particularly 
the Papaver orientale forms. A very charming 
sort will be found in Silver Queen. Of the 


" 
n 1. و‎  — 


It may be mentioned that the | 


very pretty wherever table decoration of a light 
; character is sought. The perennial kinds may 
now be planted in open weather, and any good 
soil suits them, especially if a mulching of 
rotted stable-manure is given in the spring. 
| They are very handsome when seen in the 
| garden in June, having trees for a background, 
and a lawn intervening.—Lrancnsr. 
Lobelia cardinalis.— This Lobelia is 
referred to on pages 432, 458. I fancy the true 
‚ L. cardinalis is rarely seen in gardens now, and 
| that the red-flowered herbaceous Lobelias so 





frequently met with are, whether green-leaved , 


| or dark-leaved, forms of the tenderer L. fulgens. 
i Lobelia cardinalis із a native of North America, 
whereas L. fulgens comes from Mexico. I pro- 
cured L. cardinalis from Mr. Archer-Hind, in 
| whose garden it grows. Its leaves are green 
and of а rougher texture than those of the 
green-leaved forms of L. fulgens. It is quite a 





Iyy-leaved Pelargoniums in the garden at Cliff House, Torquay. (See page 545.) 


newer perennial Poppies, such sorts as Psyche 
(а rose-heliotrope), Waterloo (dark crimson, 
shaded with violet), and Mephistopheles (light 
crimson) will be more appreciated as they 
hecome known. All these are most striking in 
colour, and it follows that, in an ordinar 
sized garden, too many should not be employed. 
They are best used planted away from the path, 
80 that other plants and foliage intervening will 
somewhat soften the effect. Then the Welsh 
Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica), with yellow 
flowers, is very pretty, and is best served when 
grown where it may have partial shade. No 
one who has had- much to do with the decora- 
tion of tables can afford to dispense with the 
Iceland Poppies, and though, virtually, they 
are perennials, the old plants have a disappoint- 
Ing way of damping off in winter—a state of 
things little experienced with young plants. 
It is, therefore, advisable to make a sowing 
annually of the Iceland Poppies, just as one 
does with Shirley Poppies. 


month earlier in flowering than the varieties of 
L. fulgens, and is fully a foot less in height in 
my garden. Of late years there have been 
numerous varieties of L. fulgens raised from 
seed, but the dark-leaved Queen Victoria still 
remains one of the best. In the colour of 
flowers there is nothing to choose between the 
true L. cardinalis and the best forms of L. 
fulgens. Both species succeed best in heavy, 
damp soil. In light and dry soil they often die 
out during the winter, as they are naturally 
bog-plants.—S. W. F. 


Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture amd arrangement, 
Lm" atad on wood. Cloth, medium Svo., 158. ; post free, 
158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
kad in two ot Sorms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—Ist, in 1 , finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco 218. nett. 

2nd, in 2 vols., bound sage green morocco, $45. nett 

booksellers, 
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The English Flower Garden and Home | 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


BUILDING AND ARRANGING GLASS- 
! HOUSES, ETC. 
| (RerLy то “Just, С. E.") 


| Іх accepting the ground plan of the houses as 
‚ represented by your sketch, we take it you 
, would be able to get sufliciently low in the 
| basement with the boiler that the main pipes 
could be carried in trenches below ground, and 
in this way keep clear of all doorway entrances, 
etc. This will be quite easy if, as we surmise, 
the conservatory and dwelling-house are on the 
lower ground, for then the necessary rise in the 
pipes would be easily arranged. If we take 
| the conservatory first, in whose basement we 
imagine the boiler will be, you may find it con- 
venient to introduce the flow pipe in a wa 
that will permit of its being carried beneath 
the floor in that part where the conserva- 
tory joins the dwelling-house, and covered 
with an iron grating. On the south- 
eastern side, as in sketch, the pipes may 
appear above the floor and exposed, carry- 
ing them into the adjoining house. For 
each of the two greenhouses four rows of 
4-inch pipes—that is, two rows on either 
side of each house—will be ample; 
indeed, in the house intended for the 
cooler things pipes of 3-inch diameter 
would be quite large enough, provided it 
be regarded as а greenhouse and the 
other a warm greenhouse, marked forcing- 
house in sketch. If, however, you place 
4-inch pipes in each of the houses you 
should make a point of having screw-down 
valves, so as to give you absolute control 
of the heating. The pipes should be at 
least 9 inches clear of the floor, so soon 
as this is possible from the connection 
with the cross main, and each flow-pipe 
should have inserted an open vent-pipe at 
its highest point. We note you have divi- 
sions in each house, and this in a 230-feet 
long house is not requisite ; indeed, you 
will soon find both the partition and the 
door separating the compartments in your 
own way. А small division for propaga- 
tion, etc., could be retained in one house, 
but as your desire is leaning to simpli- 
city we should be inclined to forego even 
this. You will find a well-built and well- 
glazed house quite close enough in the 
warmer structure for any of the require- 
ments of the amateur, and as for the 
other, judging from the list of plants 
given, tho more air the better. 


Side stages and central walks in both 
houses and side stages with a central bed 
for conservatory will make a good arrange- 
ment. The side stages should be of inch 
iron pipe uprights, counter-sunk into 34 
hy 2} quartering at front, the upright set 
back 4 inches from face, and quartering 
inserted. in side walls. In this way an 
excellent bearer is formed for stage, the 
latter made with sheets of corrugated 
iron of 2? gauge, covered with shingle or 
coal-ash. By fixing a strip of deal, {inches 
wide by ? inch thick, to the wood bearer, 
a good tinish is made to what we regard 
as the nearest approach to an indestruc- 
tible stage. Obscure glass may be used 
in conservatory and for the sides only of 
the houses above the 3 feet of brickwork. 

You say you wish to dispense with pits and 
frames, but this is hardly advisable. Cannot 
you arrange a pit of a lean-to character 
against the wall of the greenhouse, say of 
34 feet wide, of brick, built on to greenhouse 
wall? Such a pit, with small hinged lights 
and heated by two 2-inch pipes would be 
found most useful for bringing along succes- 
sional crops. So far as these latter are con- 
cerned, we think you have already too many 
things in view, and that fewer things ia 
larger numbers will be best. For example, 
Roses and Camellias will not be happy if you 
have much heat for the former, and the 
Oleander will speedily become too large. 
Roses and Zonal Geraniums will do quite well, 
and equally so Heliotrope, while for Mignon- 
ette it will be too warm. Perhaps the chief 
defect in your present arrangements is con- 
tained in your opening remarks, where уоп 
desire to raise **such things as will not only 
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be a source of pleasure, but can be successfully 
dealt with by an amateur without assistance or 
unremitting attention.” This is not possible 
as at present arranged, and if you carry out 
your ideas as to the cropping, either some 
assistance will be required occasionally, or the 
amateur must be ** unremitting” in his atten- 
tions if the plants nre to succeed. This will 
be especially needful if you engage in the 
cultivation of Cucumbers, Strawberries, 
Melons, etc. From the sizes submitted we 
imagine some 450 feet run of 4-inch piping 
will be required, and about 50 feet more for 
connecting to frame if this is decided upon, 
therefore the boiler named would be ample. 


EUCHARIS FAILING. 
My Eucharis plants look sickly. How am I to find out 
whether they have the mite, and what is the best treat- 
ment 1—4A. P. P. 

[The presence of the Eucharis-mite may be 
reıulily detected by numerous brown patches 
on the bulbs, and, if the scales are pulled 
npart, the little insects will be found between 
the layers. With regard to the Eucharis- 
mite, however, a pronounced difference of 
opinion prevails, some под. it is the 
cause of the plants’ ill-health, while others 
assert that when the plant becomes unhealthy 
from some cause or other it falls an easy prey 
(as in the case of other plants and animals, too) 
to these parasites. From long observation and 
numerous experiments, we are inclined toagree 
with the last-named theory. In all probability 
the roots of yours are in a bad state from some 
cause or other, and to remedy their present 
condition we should advise you to allow them 
to remain undisturbed till the end of February, 
taking care not to overwater them in the inter- 
val. Presumably, the structure in which you 
иге wintering them varies from a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 65 degs., or even а few degrees 
higher daring the day-time, as such is very 
necessary at this season for the successful cul- 
ture of the Eucharis. Then, when the end of 
February arrives, you may take your Eucharis 
plants in hand, first of all turning them out of 
their pots, when in all probability you will find 
both roots and soil in a poor state. Such 
being the case, shake the bulbs entirely 
clear of the old soil, and cut off any decay- 
ing roots, at the same time retaining 
all healthy ones. The bulbs should then be 
carefully washed in tepid water, signs of decay 
removed, and laid on a shelf in the structure 
they have been growing in for about 24 hours 
to dry. Meanwhile the soil should be got 
rendy for potting, as it is very necessary that 
it be of the sams temperature as the house in 
which the plants have grown. А suitable pot- 
ting compost may be formed of good turfy 
loam two parts, to one part of fibrous peat, 
and a good sprinkling of silver-sand and 
nodules of charcoal about the size of Beans. 
The pots must be clean and effectually drained, 
and in potting it is very necessary that the 
pots employed be comparatively small, as the 
object is to encourage vigorous root action, 
which goes on much more rapidly when the 
roots (as the gardener terms it) feel the pot 
than if théy are surrounded by a dense mass of 
soil. The soil should be pressed firmly but not 
rammed down in any way. After this the 
leaves had better be secured to а stake to pre- 
vent swaying about, and the plants watered. 
Care must be taken not to keep the soil too 
moist, as this retards the action of rooting, 
but as the season advances and the pots get 
well furnished with roots more water will, of 
course, be necessary. After potting a tempe- 
rature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. should be main- 
tained. By some bottom-heat is considered 
indispensable in the culture of the Eucharis, 
but it can very well be done without. Аз the 

lants take hold of the new soil do not be in a 
Laney to shift them into larger pots, for, 
though the most vigorous may about mid- 
summer be so treated, it is probable that most 
of them will stand a year before it is necessary 
to repot, Inthe culture of the Eucharis rain 
water should, if possible, be used. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Cereus  flagelliformis —I do 
pretend to any profound knowledge of Cacti, 


ut my interest in them must be my excuse for 















other causes. 


not 


calling your attention to the illustration of the 
Cereus flagelliformis in the issue of Dec. 3, p. 
715. То my mind, the Cactus referred to, 
although a Cereus, is not C. flagelliformis, 
which has a flower similar to, but larger than, 
that of Epiphyllum. The C. flagelliformis 
actually resembles a rat's tail, which the Cactus 
illustrated in the issue referred to does not. 
Will you kindly ascertain by reference to some 
authority on Cacti if I am right, and oblige? 
—Col. L. Н. B. Youna, The Ferns, Paignton. 

[We have, as you suggest, submitted the 
illustration to an authority on Cacti, and he 
says that the figure represents Cereus Mallisoni, 
which is said to be a hybrid between C. flagelli- 
formis and C. speciosissimus,—Ep. ] 

Amaryllis growing.—I have a lot of seedling 
Amaryllises (Veitch's hybrids) two years old. Would 
they do in beds in the open during the summer months? 
If so, what soil is best suited to them ?—A. L. О. 

[They will not do in the open air. Seedlings 
usually flower in the third year after the seed 
has been sown. To succeed with the Amaryllis 
you must grow the bulbs in pots in the tem- 
perature of a warm greenhouse. They should, 


after flowering, be watered as before till the 


leaves turn yellow, which will beabout August. 
After this, less water is necessary, and when 


quite dormant they must be left thoroughly 
dry. 
through the autumn they must be fully 
exposed to the sun, so that the bulbs may be 
well ripened. By the beginning of February 
a little water may be given, increasing the 
supply as the leaves and flower-stems develop. 
Should any repotting be necessary, this should 
be done before the bulbs start into growth, a 
suitable compost being two parts loam to one 
part each of leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, 
and sand. 
the old soil. 
every year, but this is not commonly done 
now-a-days.] 


Daring the latter part of summer and 


In potting, shake the bulbs clear of 
At one time it was usual to re-pot 


Ferns unhealthy.—What is the cause of the 


enclosed Ferns throwing up the deformed growth? I 
have a batch of Pterises, including Wimsetti, tremula, albo- 
lineata, and argyrea, 
about August at one end of the batch, and it gradually 
went through the lot. 
them was three parts loam, one part stable-manure, with 
a good sprinkling of sand. 
a solid stage. 
on a shelf in the same house.—Manekcitan NIKL, 


I noticed the deformed growth 
The compost I used for potting 


They were stood on ashes on 
I noticed the same thing in а box of Ferns 


[Your Ferns are badly attacked by yellow 
thrips, an exceedingly minute insect, whose 


ravages of late years have been greatly on the 
increase, and given rise to a good «eal of 
discussion. 


This insect attacks the young 
fronds just as they are unfolding, hence by the 
time they develop the mischief is done, and 
then as few, if any, insects are to be found on 
them, the trouble is frequently put down to 
Too dry an atmosphere, parti- 
cularly if combined with dryness at the root, 
is very favourable to the development of 
these pests, and as such conditions are most 
pronounced during the summer you will 
understand why about August the first signs 
were seen. Onceestablished they increase at a 
very rapid rate, and this will explain the quick 
spread of the disease through the whole of your 
Ferns. During the winter these insects are not 


at all active, but mischief already done grad- 


ually shows itself. With the return of spring 
the eggs laid in the autumn hatch out, and the 
young ones soon cause a deal of injury. Dry- 
ness set up by proximity to hot-water-pipes is 
very favourable to the development of these 
thrips. The best remedy is vaporising with the 
XL All vaporiser, which does not injure the 
foliage, and as the vapour leaves a slight 
deposit behind, the effects are far more lasting 
than any form of fumigating can be. If done 
at intervals of three weeks or a month this 
vaporising will keep plants entirely free of 
insect pests. Of course, once clean, the plants 
will go much longer without attention in this 
respect. At the same time the potting com- 
post employed by you is by no means an ideal 
one for Ferns, as the stable-manure would be 
far better left out. We prefer a mixture of 
two parts loam, two parts peat or leaf-mould, 
and nearly one part sand. ‘These proportions 
will, however, vary somewhat according to 
the consistency of the loam, as if it is light 
and sandy a less amount of peat or leaf- 
mould and sand will be needed than if it is 
of a heavy nature. Crude manure of any kind 


should not be used in potting Ferns, but if 
when the pots are full of roots they need a little 


stocks? 


spring and early summer. 





stimulus, an occasional watering with weak 
liquid-manure and soot-water mixed will be 
beneficial. | 





VEGETABLES. 


POTATO NOTES, 
Iam glad to see Mr. A. Dean, p. 501, has a 
rood word for 'Гһе Factor, a Potato I have 
eard such good accounts of in this and other 
localities. In such a large number of modern 
Potatoes there should be much gain, if not in 


quality, at least cropping, disease-resistance, 
and general character of tuber; but until the 


hirsute stems and leaves of Potatoes have been 
exchanged for those of a woody and more leath- 
ery texture, we have it on the best authority 
that so long disease will be with us. With the 
great boom which has now raged so long, опе is 
made to wonder what will be the ultimate issue 
as affecting Potato growers, especially those 
who by their culture strive to make a living. 
New varieties with the greatest cropping capa- 
city seem to be the most sought for, quality 
for the time has been, perhaps, unthought of: 
but what will happen if, when the boom sub- 


sides, and the newer ones have to take their 


place in the market with the older proved 
The quality test will be the one that 
will govern the matter absolutely, and, if this 
is not satisfactory, their reputation will drop 


as quickly as it has been raised. The chances, 


too, of the market man are being made les 
secure every year by reason of the vast imports 
of German and other Potatoes, especially in 
The flavour of these 
foreign Potatoes is decidedly bad, yet they are 


sold by the shipload, and bought by those 


powerless to resist them. 16 is said, too, that 
in Ireland there is at the present time a pend- 
ing Potato famine; yet, in face of such publicly 
made facts, І was told by a large dealer in а 
western city quite lately that he was buying 
Potatoes by the ton in Belfast at a much cheaper 
rate than he could get them locally after pay- 
ingcarriageandshipping dues. Potato culture 


does not yield much profit in growing, storing, 


and marketing when the prices rule so low as 
3s. рег cwt., which is, I am told, what Irish 
Potatoes may be had for, and that, too, with 
some part of the carriage paid. Such prices 
require the crops to be heavy, with a sizable 
tuber to suit the buyer, and a freedom from 


disease ; but I cannot think that the vastly 


opposite prices existing between seed and 
“ ware" are likely to long maintain a demand 
for the newer ones. Potatoes, like Chrysan- 
themums, do not seem able to maintain their 
vigour but for afew years. Small-sized tubers, 
disease, and shortness of crop are the commoa 
attributes which make the necessity for seed- 
ling stock all the more. important. Up-to- 
Date, now the most commonly cultivated of 
Potatoes for the markets, shows a distinct íall- 
ing off of its earlier vigour, though it is only 4 
few years since it was first introduced. li 
seems probable that its place will be taken, not 
so much by either Norton Star or Eldorado 
as by some one or other of the less boomed and 
more moderately priced Potatoes. These seed- 
ling stocks, which are not forced by excessive 
propagation, are more likely to live in popalar 
favour. There isclearly a need for a continus- 
tion for seed raising, and if prospective raisers 
could follow what is so well advocated by Mr. 
Dean, there would be an ultimate prospect 
such as we know not of at present, WILTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potato Evergood.—Having heard and 
read so much about this Potato, as to its being 
such a heavy cropper, etc., I gave it a trial. 
A peck of seed tubers was planted last April, 
and the crop when lifted, although good, was 
not in any way out of thé common. The tubers 
were large generally, and there were but few 
diseased ones among them. So far so good. 
The next thing was to test their cooking quali 
ties, and this was deferred till a few days 820, 
the tubers having in the meantime been stored 
with other varieties in a properly constructed 
Potato store. The results were most dis 
appointing, as {һе flesh was found close or 
soapy and the flavour earthy and very disagree 
able. Now, the flavour of other varieties 
grown on the same piece of ground, such аз 


` shops which, from its appearance, undoubt 


- these low prices. 


о. purposes. 


‚ soforked as to be scarcely fis for table. 


- manured for a previous crop. 
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Windsor Castle, Saxon, Ideal, Up-to-Date, is 
all one can wish for, consequently Evergood 
will not be grown again. The varieties just 
quoted yielded excellent crops, the heaviest of 
all being The Saxon. The soil is a heavy 


ties excellent. This variety, like several more 
I have had on trial, was grown on a piece of 
heavy loamy soil, which was dressed with 
farmyard manure and ridged in the winter 
months. The ridges were thrown up 30 inches 
apart, and when planting time arrived the soil 


~. heavy rainfall. 
:= washes roofs, and all buildings on which soot 


loam, which was well dressed with farmyard 
manure and winter ridged.—A. W. 

Keeping vegetables.—It may safely 
be said no vegetable is so good as when fresh 
cut, This should induce all who have the 
accommodation to grow their own. A great 
deal of the produce that finds its way into 
many greengrocers’ shops is often hardly fit for 
food. I have often looked at green stuff in 


edly had been cut a week. І am aware it is 
somewhat difficult for many shopkeepers to 
obtain their supply daily. In many instances 
it would mean extra expense. In the interest 
of consumers it would be a good thing if the 
authorities condemned much of what is sold at 
It may be said that many 
vegetables, such as roots, etc., would keep, 
but when they get dry and shrivelled they are 
of little value. I have yet to learn that Carrots 
are ever so good as when fresh from the ground. 
The same may be said of many roots. Beet- 
root I always allow to remain out as long as 
possible.—J. С. F. 

Washing the soil.—Those who live in 
the region of fogs and of atmospheric soot- 
falls know well how beneficial in cleansing the 
soil—the surface especially—is an occasional 
Still further, it cleanses the air, 


settles, and, not least, trees and shrubs, ever- 
greens especially ; hence its cleansing value is 
of the highest importance. Rain exercises 
material force in penetrating through the soil, 
and as it carries with it any impurities lying in 
its way, so also does it permit of a free passage 
of pure air, which, following it, purifies and 
fertilises the soil. Heavy rains may mean tem- 
porary inconvenience, but they serve great 
To planters the recent general rain 
must have been of exceeding value in settling 
the soil about roots of trees and shrubs.—A, D. 
Roots of Salsafy forked.—1 shall be extreme!) 
obliged if you will give me a few hints on the cultivation 
of Salsafy. I have grown it this year for the first time, 
and although the crop is a fair one, many of the roots are 
The soil I have 
grown it upon is light and deep, and I have treated it 
aevording to directions obtained, as far as I know, from 
reliable sources, Will you kindly inform me what is the 
probable cause of this forking, and also the remedy you 
would suggest to prevent its recurrence ?—W. Newry. 


[А deep soil is essential for Salsafy. In land 
where the roots come into contact with гісі» 
manure, the seedlings are liable to fork very 
badly, this probably accounting for this con- 
dition in the case of those you have grown. To 
obtain good roots the land must have been 
For instance, 
trench and thoroughly manure one year, grow a 
quick crop, and then grow the Salsafy on this 
the next year. Moisture is also important, as 
without this the plants run to seed badly, and 
the roots are poor and tough. Sow the seed 
thinly in rows 1% inches apart, and thin out to 
half that distance in the row. April or May is 
a suitable time to sow—the latter month being 
early enough if the soil is well worked. 'Тһе 
roots will need storing in October or November 
putting them into as cool a place as you can, 
with some sand, soil, or fine ashes between 
each layer of roots. In severe weather put 
some extra covering over them. | 


Potato Windsor Castle.—I still find 
this highly satisfactory as а second early and 
maincrop sort. Altogether about half an acre 
of ground was planted with it last spring, 
The crop was good, and the cooking qualities 
have been excellent. I am able to obtain a 
much heavier yield on heavy soil than on that 
of a lighter character, and the quality is, I 
think, much better, too. To keep its fertility 
upto the mark a frequent change of seed is 
needed. The crop yielded by |, cwt. of new 
sets bought in last winter was quite equal in 
weight relatively to what one was able to 
ids when this variety was first introduced. 
—KENT, 

Potato Carltonian.—This was highly 
recommended last season, and I therefore 
ventured to grow a good breadth of it this 
year. The results have been satisfactory, from 
all points of view, the crop being good, tubers 
shapely and not too large, and cooking quali- 















in the furrows was levelled, the sets placed in 
position, and the ridges were then broken down 
to cover them with, the soil breaking up fine 
as а result of its having been so long exposed 
to the weather. —K ENT. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Eupatoriums, Genistas, 


Heaths, Epacrises, are among the useful things 
in blossom now, and there is also still plenty of 
white, yellow, and bronze Chrysant 


1emums. 
Lord Brook (bronze), Sunshine (yellow), and 
Princess Victoria (white) are very good with us 
now, and will last as long as we want Chrys- 


anthemums, for there comes a time when they 


do not yield the same satisfaction, though they 
are always useful for cutting, as so few other 
plants yield the long-stalked flowers now in 
demand till the Narcissi are plentiful. Eupa- 
torium odoratum, when well grown, is very 
useful in the conservatory now. I have had 
plants 4 feet high and more in diameter, 
covered with masses of white, fluffy blossoms. 
After flowering they are pruned back, and first 
week in June planted out in an open position 
and potted up again in September. The plants 
will last with this treatment many years, 
improving annually. In coli weather use as 
little water as possible. Of course, thirsty 
plants must be watered, but we must keep 
down damp with the least possible consump- 
tion of fuel. Try and give a little ventilation 
when the weather is suitable. Very small 
openings will suílico. We want to change the 
atmosphere as much as possible without lower- 
ing the temperature. In bad weather use the 
sponge wherever there is a dirty leaf. Dust 
will settle on the foliage, and is sometimes 
difficult to remove. Опе of the greatest evils 
to the plant grower is having to use hard 
water, and town water is very often hard. If 
there are tanks in the house that dilliculty will 
be in a great measure solved. 


Stove.—-Night temperature 60 degs. to 
65 degs. ; the lowest temperature will be about 
sunrise in the morning. In the short days it 
will be better to keep fires down to the lowest 
point consistent with safety. Winter-flowering 
plants which are in bud or expanding flowers 
may have weak liquid-manure once or twice a 
week. (Great care must be exercised in water- 
ing. Plants standing near the hot-water 
pipes must be examined daily and their wants 
supplied. Panicum variegatum, а pretty 
Indian Grass, in small pots forms a good 
edging to the stage over which the growth 
will hang 10 inches or 12 inches. It is also 
well adapted for draping baskets in which 
Ferns or Orchids are grown. Cissus discolor 
is another useful baskct plant, the long shoots 
trailing about gracefully. All these plants 
are easily propagated in spring. Allamandas 
and other summer-flowering plants may be 
rested now by keeping the roots comparatively 
dry, and the necessary pruning may be given, 
cutting aw ıy the soft growths. Bougainvillea 
glabra may be pruned rather hard, and the 
young weak shoots cut away, as this plant 
flowers on the young wood of next year. 

Orchard-house.—.\s soon as the Chrys- 
anthemums are over the house must be tho- 
roughly cleaned and the walls limewashed. А 
handful or two of sulphur will be useful to 
prevent the attacks of red-spider next season. 
For the present the trees may remain outside, 
but I do not think it is wise to expose trees in 
pots to very severe weather. I am thinking, 
of course, of some figure approaching zero. We 
are living, as regards temperature, in some 
uncertainty, and the changes are sudden. А 
good deal of the pruning is usually done during 
summer, but the knife will be put through 
them again to remove snags and shorten any 
shoots which may require it. Peaches are 
always cut back to a wood bud. When the 
trees are vigorous the buds often form in 
triplets—a wood bud between two fruit buds. 

Winter Tomatoes.—Plants on which 
fruits were set in October will now be ripening, 
and such fruits will keep some timo after they 


are ripe. "Tomatoes move very slowly now. 
The only chance of getting ripe fruit now is 
to get the blossoms set nob later than October, 
and the night temperature should not be much 
under 60 degs. Of course, Tomatoes will bear 
a higher temperature than 60 degs., but hard 
forcing in winter, when the days are short, 
means weakly growth, Sow seeds of two or 
three early kinds. Comet, Ham Green, Favour- 
ite, and Early Ruby are useful forcing varieties. 
Sow thinly in boxes or pots near the glass in 
the warmest part of the house. If in a light 
position more heat can be given should it be 
necessary to push them forward to fruit in 
pots. 


Forcing Vines in pots.—lí the pots 
are plunged in a leaf-bed they will not want 
much fire-heat at the beginning, though Vines, 
unlike other fruits, do not make roots till the 
buds are moving. After the leaves unfold the 
growth is rapid. Do not give much water till 
some progress has been made, as the moisture 
from the leaf-bed will keep the roots in con- 
dition. If the buds do not break regularly, 
give the canes a twist by taking the end of the 
cane in the hand and twisting it till the pressure 
is felt down to the roots. This liberates tho 
sap, and the effect is soon perceptible. А 
night temperature of 50 degs. will be high 
enough till the buds burst, then a gradual 
rise should be permitted. Very little ventila- 
tion will be required at present, but on bright 
days a little air muy be given in the morning, 
and taken off by 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 


Plants in the house.—Palms, Aspidis- 
tras, Dracivnas, India-rubber-plants, Aralias, 
and Araucarias are not dilliculb to keop in 
health. ^ Crotons, coloured Dracinas, апа 
Pandanuses aro striking plants, but the 
average room is too cold in winter, though 
they may be taken in occasionally for dinner- 
table and drawing-room decoration on party 
nights, but they will not be happy long in a 
lower temperature than 65 degs. 

Outdoor garden.—We are planting trees 
and Roses, and shall probably continue to do 
so in open weather till all planting is tinished. 
The way the work is executed und the atten- 
tion afterwards are, in my opinion, of more 
importance than the time the work is done, 
speaking, of course, within reason. I am not 
contending that from the middle of October to 
the end of November is not an excellent season 
for planting, but this season the ground was so 
dey and hard till the middle of November it 
was diflicult to get things properly lifted, and 
Roses till the middle of November were full of 
growth, and the wood of plants lifted before 
that time shrivelled and the dead leaves hung 
about them, reminding one of the Beech. Ot 
course, this refers more especially to plants 
received from a distance. Transplanting about 
home, where the trees and plants can he 
attended to promptly, is a different matter. 16 
is possible that recently-planted Carnations 
and other small plants may have been dis- 
turbed by the recent frost. Attention should 
be given them as soon as possible. А little 
dry soil placed round cach before tho pressure 
is applied will be an advantage. If it has beon 
necessary to protect anything, let the plants 
have air in mild weather. 


Fruit garden.—If it is necessary to remove 
old, worn-out fruit-trees and bushes and plant 
others on the site, the soil, or a good part of it, 
should be removed, and fresh soil from some 
other part of the garden used to plant the trees 
in. Rotation is as important in fruit culture as 
in vegetables or flowers, although, of course, 
the changes do not come so often. Raspberries 
and bush-fruits which it is possible to move to 
a fresh site should be changed altogether. No 
hard-and-fast line may be laid down as to dura- 
tion, but removal should take place before 
exhaustion sets in. There is no doubt, I think, 
that three years is long enough for Straw- 
berries to remain on the same site. From 
seven to ten years will be suitable for Rasp- 
berries, as then new plantations can be made 
whilst the canes are strong and vigorous, and 
to move them in this condition is important as 
regards future bearing.  Superlative апа 
Baumforth's Seedling are two of the best kinds 
to plant. For autumn bearing, the red and 
yellow Merveille des Quatre Saisons are worth 
a trial, as they will bear up till November. 
Take advantage af mild, open weather to got 
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on with the planting, pruning, and training. 
Fig-trees should be protected with branches or 
mats. 

Vegetable garden.—It will be better to 
keep off the land when very wet, but where 
the surface is fairly firm digging or trenching 
may be done, and on frosty mornings do what 
barrow work is required. There is always 
work for bad weather in hot-bed making. 
Seed Potatoes can be laid out thinly or placed 
crown upwards in shallow trays. The newest 
introduced Potatoes are too expensive for wise 
men to buy many of. The Potato which offers 
the best chance of escaping disease is 
Discovery, and this is reasonably cheap. The 
Factor is sure to be in demand, and this also 
is cheap. Windsor Castle, Sensation, and 
Duke of York are all good. I have lost touch 
of the old Ashleaf we used to grow years ago. 
Some of the plants had blotched foliage, the 
blotches being greenish-yellow. The plants 
with blotched leaves were a week earlier than 
the others. We were always able to dig 
these in quantity from an early border outside 
by the middle of June. We only want one 
stem to an early Potato for early cropping. 
Early Peas and Early Longpod Beans may be 
planted in the early border. Fill up blanks in 
Lettuce and Cabbage plantations, and draw a 
little earth to earliest Cabbages when the 
surface is dry. Remove coverings from Celery 
when frost goes. E. Horpay, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


Dicember 26th, —Every fine day is made the 
most of now to get on with the pruning and 
training of wall trees. Peaches and Morello 
Cherries are left till the last. The wood of 
young trees is shortened sufficiently to ensure 
shoots enough to cover the wall. Plums, after 
training is finished, are sprayed with a solution 
of Gishurst-compound. Dusted more lime and 
soot over Gooseberry and Currant bushes. 

Dicember 27th. — Taking advantage of frosty 
weather to wheel on manure to land intended 
for Onions and Asparagus. In the shrubbery 
several old trees and shrubs which had been 
condemned have been grubbed and ground 
prepared for better things. In one place a 
young tree of Atlantic Cedar required more 
space. In another, a group of Lawson’s 

ypress will be opened out and Hollies will be 
planted. 

December 28th.—Several arches of Larch 
voles have been erected for climbing Roses, 
including Longworth Rambler and Paul's 
Carmine Pillar. The last named is a bright, 
free-growing, single Rose, which, though only 
& summer-flowering Rose, is worth growing for 
its bright foliage. Tea Roses have been 
earthed up several inches up the stems with 
dry stuff from a heap kept for this and similar 
purposes. Turned over а large heap of com- 
post that will be used for top-dressing. 

December 2011. -Робеа off a lot of cuttings 
of white Marguerites from boxes; will have a 
start in a light house in a temperature of 
М) degs. Sowed several varieties of Tomatoes 
in boxes thinly in heat. Sowed Lobelias. We 
wanta lot of Lobelias for bedding, and, though 
many are raised from cuttings, we still raise 
some from seeds. We generally sow earlier 
than this and bring them on quietly. Cine- 
rarias are now having liquid-manure. 

December 50th.—Geraniums and other bed- 
ding plants in cool-houses are kept on the side 
of dryness at the root for the present. Our 
late - flowering Chrysanthemums are doing 
rather better than usual this season. They 
have all been grown in pots, and the wood was 
well ripened, and there was no rust or mildew 
of any kind. Conservatory is very bright now 
with these and other things. Sowed seeds of 
Solanums. 

December 31st,—Rolled lawns and walks 
after frost. A weedy walk has been dug over 
and made firm by treading and rolling. 
Where there is gravel enough this is the best 
and cheapest way of cleanin 
gravel paths. Repaired Box - edgings in 
kitchen garden. This is usually done oy tak- 


ing up and replanting the Box, afterwards 


digging over the gravel and rolling down 
firmly. 







































to insurance oflices and similar matters 


and renovating 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Fowl worried by dog.—1 live at a private lodge 
iu a private road. A lady passing with her dog, the dog 
killed a fowl belonging tome, Сап Iclaim compensation ? 
—F. Н, G. 

[You cannot recover damages unless you can 
prove scienter, because poultry are not cattle 
within the meaning of the Dogs’ Act. Shortly 
put, «cicıter means knowledge by the lady 
that her dog was of mischievous disposition or 
that it was prone to worry fowls. If you can 
prove that on some previous occasion, known 
to its owner, the dog had worried or attempted 
to worry a fowl you can recover damages, but 
otherwise you cannot recover. —K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit market garden.— For five years 
I have rented a house and about an acre of land as yearly 
tenant, The land is rated аз agricultural, and is used for 
raising vegetables, flowers, and fruit for sale, with the 
knowledge of the landlord, but no written consent. Can 
I claim twelve months’ notice, instead of the six months’ 
notice received at Michaelmas? If so, what steps shall I 


take ?—Lapy TENANT. 


[If there be no written agreement for a 


shorter notice, a year’s notice expiring with 
the end of a year of tenancy is necessary, 
and the six months’ notice served last Michael- 
mas is bad. 
that the notice is bad, because the land is 
occupied as a market garden, and that you 
shall not quit at Lady Day. 
are necessary. When you quit you will not be 
entitled to any compensation under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act.—K. C. T.] 


You should inform your landlord 


No other steps 


Small holdings and the Workmen's Com- 


pensation Act.—I have a small market garden, and 
employ a lad constantly. 
a week, 
Compensation Acts, so as to render me liable in case of 
injury to them through accident? If во, plea:e give me 
the name of a reliable insurance company, and say what 
premium would be charged for the insurance of the men ? 
А хох, 


I also employ a man about а day 
Do my servants come within the Workmen's 


| Ав you employ one lad constantly in your 


garden, you come within the Act of 1900, and 
ure liable to compensate any person employed 


in your garden who meets with an accident 


arising out of and in the course of his employ- 


ment. It is against our rules to give advico as 
in 
theso columns, and even if we had been willing 


to give you the information privately we could 


not have done so, sceing that you neither 


append your name or address to your query. 


But we may say that there are а number of 


good oftices with which you can insure, and 
you are strongly recommended to take out a 


policy of assurance against all accidents of 


employment, with an undertaking to pay com- 


pensation in all cases without raising any ques- 
tion as to whether at the time of the accident 
the employment was such as to bring the case 
within the statute. The rate of premium may 
be from 5s. to 6s. per cent., or if you desire to 
secure compensation for the first two woeks of 
injury also, from 6s. to Ss. per cent. Most 
oflices have a rule as to minimum premiums 
which will just touch your case slightly, as 
although your wage bill will probably not 
exceed £77, you may be charged as though it 
were £100, or perhaps £150.—K. C. T 





BIRDS. 


Canary, death of (Mrs McKenzie). 
The complaint: from which your bird died 
depends upon advanced disease of one of the 
vital organs of the body, the actual cause of 
which we were only able to surmise, having no 
information as to diet and so forth. From the 
particulars you now furnish, it is evident the 

eneral treatment of your bird could not have 

en better. The most carefully-treated pets 
are, however, from one cause or another liable 
to contract fatal complaints —S. 8. С. 


Goldfinch (A/phu).—This bird was in 
remarkably good feather considering its age 
and that it had been fed principally on Hemp- 
seed, which generally has the effect of darken- 
ing the plumage. No bird can remain long in 
health without a good supply of coarse sand, 
from which it can select enough small stones 
to keep its digestive organsin good order. In 
this case there was not a trace of grit in the 
gizzard. Had more attention been given in 
this respect and the food varied, your bird 
would probably have lived many more years, 
for captive Goldfinches live ной longer than 
most cage-birds. The diet should consist of 
Canary-seed, German Rape, and Thistle-seed, 


with a small allowance of Hemp, while for 
green food, Lettuce, Watercress, and Groundsel 
are all good for these birds at times, and are 
much relished by them.—S. 8. G. 


Dead foreign Finch (A. Shain). — 
Inflammation of the bowels caused the death 
of this bird. You have probably been feeding 
it incorrectly, but you do not state what its 
diet consisted of. A prolonged course of 
unnatural feeding causes so great a change in 
the digestive organs that they gradually 
become incapable of assimilating even natural 
food. In many instances inflammation of the 
bowels is brought about through a chill aiter 
bathing, or from a sudden lowering of tho 
temperature of the bird-room. Nothing could 
have saved your bird, for unless the complaint 
ib was suffering from is taken in hand at the 
very commencement there is по сиге.—8. S.C, 


POULTRY. 


EARLY-LAYING PULLETS. 
Turre being so much diversity of opinion as 
to the age pullets should lay their first egg, I 
feel prompted to lay before your many readers 
my experience in the matter. Respecting 
getting eggs for setting from early-laying hens, 
I fail to see what advantage is to be gained 
from so doing. If one sets a hen early іп 
January and the chickens are hatched that 
month, no doubt such would lay towards mid. 
summer or within the six months. At thi! 
time, however, eggs are plentiful, and it is 
from the month of August up to Christinas 
that eggs are scarce, consequently in much 
request, and, what is more, a good price сап 
be realised, which goes а long way towar 
paying the food bill. I have pullets of a gov 
laying strain, and that have every attention in 
the matter of feeding, besides having an 
extensive Grass run, that have not yet laid an 
egg (first week in December). These were 
hatched at the end of April. I may add that 
though they have а little house, the majority 
prefer roosting among the branches of the 
trees. As regards strains, I have Brahms- 
Dorking (which I know are better table birds 
than layers) Buff Orpingtons, also birds 
crossed with Black Orpington, Silver Wyan 
dottes, and Langshans, all close upon eigl: 
months old, and no sign of an egg yet. Ast» 
the best laying strain for winter, I am of the 
same opinion as “Devonian,” who gave au 
excellent article earlv this spring, praising the 
Black Minorca, Houdans, and Spangled Ham- 
burghs, all of which are excellent layers from 
November right up to the following autumn, 
when they moult. I know a farmer a few mile 
from where I write who has tried many breeds, 
and is rarely without an egg all the year round, 
His favourite now is the White Wyandotte, 
which lays very fine eggs. With him, July: 
the only month when eggs are rather scarce. 
I have arrived at the conclusion that to have 
a regular supply of eggs one must hatch every 
month of the year, which would necessitate ile 
uso of the incubator. Do incubator-raisel 
chickens lay as early as those brought on 
naturally by the hen? Under this manage: 


. | ment, the pullets after laying their first batch 


of eggs should be killed, it not being profitable 
to keep them to lay again. 
POULTRY FANCIER- 
—— І was pleased to read the note ly 
“Wilts,” at page 512, as by an interchange ti 
views light is often obtained. How to select 
early laying pullets can hardly be done in û 
large way by purchasing birds, but it is 5 
simple matter from one's own stock. Note 
those that first lay, and put a ring on one leg, 
then when eggs are wanted for setting, isolate 
these if a difficulty is found in distinguishing 
their eggs. '* Wilts” enquires as to how protils 
are to be had in spring and summer if unsstis- 
factory birds from this point of view are killed 
when young. I breed birds cither to lay i" 
spring to replace these if needed, and, should 
they not be wanted, thoy pay to kill wheu 
the game season is over, I tail to see the ue 
of keeping poor laying birds when they con 
be sold as young fowls. Last spring 1 sent 0 
a friend for setting, eggs of the Minorca croset 
with the Houdan. These were hatched ез} 
in April and commenced laying at six months 
old. J have Brown Leghorns that did the sane. 
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The food should be ample, but not of a too 
fattening nature, gauging the quantity accord- 
in to the range the fowls have to obtain other 
food. I am at one with “ Wilts” regarding 
shelter, and as to keeping in wire runs not being 
conducive to great profit. Dorset. 







































































































































should not be penned for longer than three 
weeks, but the exact number of days varies a 
great deal, as no two birds put on weight at 
the same rate ; usually from 14 days to 17 days 
will be found sutlicient. Some experience is 
necessary to determine the proper time to killa 
bird, and this can only be learned by practice. 
No birds should be penned for fattening unless 
they are in good condition, as the method of 
feeding is undoubtedly a great strain on the 
birds’ constitutions.— E.rtrac! from a Leaflet of 
the Board of Agriculture. 


Making a hedge (Southport). We do not think 
the Prunus Pissardi would answer. You would find the 
Rambler Roses very suitable for the pu you allude to. 
Put in some posts and run along a few lengths of wire to 
tie the Roses to to startthem. Sweet Briers would answer 
the same purpose. Lay a good foundation in the way of 
good soil, etc , and you will gain in the end. 


Pentstemons in the open (M. F.).—We should 
advise you to leave your Pentstemons as they are. In all 
probability, in your district, they will survive and give 
you a fine lot of bloom next season. Cut away the seed- 
pods only, clean the bed, and top-dress in the spring with 
leaf-soil and short manure. If you have any seedlings, 
shelter these in a cold frame and plant out in April. 


Chinese Primulas failing (T S.).—Your 
Primulas appear to have been in a too low temperature, 
To get good leaves and bloom more food may be required, 
and more warmth, at the same time giving plenty of air. 
Keep up a higher temperature; give more food, with 
plenty of air on back or top of housein fine weather. The 
atmosphere being charged with moisture now, a little 
warmer temperature with air is required. 


Oleander unhealthy (W. T.) — The Oleander 
leaves were swarming with mealy-bug, brown-scale, and 
red-spider. The black, sticky lime is caused by the brown- 
scale and mealy-bug. Set to work and sponge the leaves 
at once frequently with strong Tobacco-water, in which 
some soft-soap has been mixed, using the same remedy tor 
any other hard-leaved plant in the same house similarly 
affected. Continued perseverance in the sponging is 
necessary. 


Repotting Camellia (F. G. M.) —The beginning 
of March will be a good time to repot the Camellia in a 
mixture of good turfy-loam and peat, with some sharp 
silver-sand added ; the pot should be well-drained. After 
the plant is potted it should be placed in a comfortably 
warm house, and should be encouraged to grow freely by 
the aid of frequent syringings. Shade should be given on 
all bright days. Any mossy growth that appears on the 
surface of the soil should be immediately removed. 


Ferns doing badly (©. R.).—You had better get 
the plants out of the china pots at once, and аз best you 
can. In these there are, as a rule, no holes for drainage, 
while the glazed sides are unfavourable to the healthy 
action of the roote, so that the soil becomes sour after ц 
time, and then the plants fail. They should be carefully 
repotted in ordinary pots, just large enough to hold the 
roots, usiny some nice, sweet, fresh peaty ordinary soil, 
with plenty of sand, and be placed in a warm greenhouse 
or stove witha moist atmosphere, where they will prob- 
ably soon commence making healthy growth again. 


Hyacinths failing (¥.).—The most frequent cause 
of Hyacinths of all kinds expandiny their flowers down in 
the sockets is that they are put into heat before the 
roots are"sutliciently advanced ; or that theyjare allowed to 
become dry at the roots, and then flooded with water. A 
uniform moist, condition of the roots is essential to tbe well. 
being of Ilyacinths. Again, sometimes the evil complained 
of arises from the bulbs being badly ripened. Keep the 
Hyacinths covered over until they have made about 
2 inches of growth, and the flower-spike is distinctly 
visible. 

Calvary Clover (Southport ).—The botanical name 
of the Calvary Clover is Medicago Echinus. This plant will 
grow out-of-doors if the seed is sown early in spring, and 
the plants raised in a greenhouse, and as soon as they are 
large enough planted out in a warm border. What you 
Suppose to be the seed is the seed-vessel, which if pro- 
perly developed, contains several seeds. This vessel is the 





FATTENING POULTRY. 


Wuen chicks reach the age of fourteen weeks 
they are, or should be, strong enough to be put 
up for fattening, but backward ones should be 
allowed another week or two at liberty before 
being shut up. Fattening pens can be easil 

made out of ordinary packing cases from which 
the top and one side have been taken, or from 
ordinary hen coops. They should be put upon 
legs not less than 2 feet high, and the bottoms 
of the coops or boxes should be made of 14-inch 
slats (slating lathes do excellently) nailed 
across so as to allow about 2 inches between 
the slats. The front of the pen will be similar 
to that of an ordinary hen coop, and should 
have a hinged door or sliding opening so that 
birds may be easily put in or taken out. Not 
more than six birds should be put into one coop, 
and there should be only just room for them to 
feed comfortably. The birds should be placed 
in the coop at night, being first given a good 
meal and some drinking water. They should 
not be fed again for thirty-six hours, as it is 
well to allow their crops to Pecos quite empty 
before they be fed in their new quarters. Unless 
so starved, the birds, especially if taken 
from a large flock, are apt to pine and to lose 
condition seriously. For the first day or two 
they may be given just a little green food, but 
this must soon be discontinued. Unless the 
coop can be placed in a shed, a sack should be 
hung in front of it at night to prevent the birds 
catching cold ; this should also be done between 
meals, as exclusion of light induces sleep, and 
the birds consequently lay on flesh more 
quickly. The space underneath the coop 
should be thickly covered with ashes, and all 
droppings should be raked out and taken away 
twice a day. Тһе utmost cleanliness must be 
observed, or birds will lose rather than gain in 
condition and weight. Two pieces of wood 
should be nailed to the outside of the bottom 
of the coop to project slightly upwards, On 
these а wooden trough may be placed at meal 
times, but it should he taken away directly 
after the birds have finished feeding, and, after 
removing any food which may have been left, 
it should be rinsed out with cold water. Twice 





United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.—The usual monthly 
committee meeting of this society was held at 
the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 
on Monday evening last, Mr. Thomas Winter 
in the chair. Four new members were elected, 
making a total of ninety-five for the year. 
Nineteen members have received sick pay 
during the past month, eight being on the sick 
fund at the present time. The amount of sick 
pay for the month was £34 10s. 





National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association.—Overa hundred members and 
friends of this association of amateur gardeners 
celebrated the fourteenth annual dinner on 
Thursday evening, Sth December last, at the 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. Т. W. Sanders, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. The usual loyal toasts 
were given and heartily received. Mr. 6. W. 
Cook (chairman of committees) proposed : ‘The 
National Amateur (iardeners’ Association and 
its atliliated Societies." He spoke of the work 
that was being done, specially referring to the 
afliliated societies in the colonies. The con- 
tinued prosperity of the association, and its 
usefulness, were also referred to. Mr. R. Cord- 
well (honorary secretary) responded, Mr, 1). 
B. Crane, in proposing “ The President,” said 
it was entirely the result of his initiative that 
the association came into existence and was so 
helpful to-day. Mr. Sandcrs responded in a 
happy speech in which the founding of the 
association was explained. During the even- 
ing the presentation of championship trophies 
took place, Messrs. Geo. Hobday, D. B. Crane, 
Coates, and others being among the more 
successful. A presentation was also made to 
the show superintendent, Mr. A. J. Foster. 
A selection of music contributed to the pleasure 
of the evening. 
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brush. The food given to birds while under- 
going the process of fattening should be fed 
inaliquid state, like thick soup, and a little 
grit may be added with advantage. If the birds 
uppear to dislike their food give them a change, 
for on no account; must they be permitted to go 
off their feed. As a rule, however, any one of 
the mixtures here given may be fed every day. 
The best materials to use for the purpose are 
Barley meal, Buckwheat meal, Oatmeal, or 
Sussex ground Oats, fine Wheat meal, and 
boiled and mashed Potatoes. No hard grain 
whatever should be given, nor is any drinking 
water necessary. Whichever of the following 
mixtures is given, the foods composing it 
should be boiled in skim milk, and a little fresh 
rough fat should be melted down and stirred 
into the mixture while both are hot. 


а, —3 parts Oatmeal or Sussex ground Oats, 
1 part Maize meal. 
1 , fine Wheat meal (not flour). 
5,—2 parts Sussex ground Oats, 
2 , Barley meal. 
1 part mashed Potatoes. 
€.—2 parts Oatmeal or Sussex ground Oats. 
1 part Maize neal. 
2 parts fine Wheat meal (not flour). 
d,—2 parts Buckwheat meal. 
2 ,, Maize meal. 
1 part Barley meal. 
е.—9 parts Oatmeal, 
1 part Maize meal, 
|, Buckwheat meal. 
|o, mashed Potatoes. 
J.—1 part (sifted) Barley meal. 
3 parts Oatmeal. 
% ,, Maize meal. 


The combination of fat and milk ‘will very 
greatly improve the quality of the meat. The 
quantity required will be from 407. to 54 oz. of 
food per bird per day, divided into three equal 
portions. Pea-meal is not good at this period, 
аз it is rather apt to harden the meat. Birds 


will find it unroll itself in the form of a narrow ribbon-like 
strip in one length, leaving the seed loose in the hand. 


Treatment of Fuchsias (F. L.).— Give just sulf- 
cient water to the roots cf these plants now to prevent 
the shoots shrivelling, and then in the month of March 
cut them into shape, water them thoroughly, and stand 
them in a warm and moist atmosphere. As soon as the 
young growth, which will then speedily make its appear- 
ance, has becomeabout an inch in length, shake the plants 
out of the old soil, and repot them into a good compost of 
turfy-loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and keep them growing 
quickly on in a zenial, moist, temperature, increasing the 
ventilation as the season advances, When the pots are 
well filled with roots they may be shifted into the ones in 
which they are to flower. 

Solanum capsicastrum (С. E. P.),—Out the 
branches back in March to about half their length, and 
place in the greenhouse ; then, when the youny shoots 
commence to start, repot in a compost of two-thirds loam 
and one third leaf-soil, with a little капа, The pot will 
have to be a size Јагуег, and in repotting remove a little 
of the old soil. Keep the plant indoors till the end of 
May, and then stand in a sunny spot out-of.doors to 
induce it to flower and produce berries. When frosts 
threaten in the autumn, again remove to the greenhouse, 
or a sunny window. Take care it has plenty of water 
during the summer months while standing in the open 
air. It is easily increased by cuttings and seeds in the 
spring. 

Ferns, raising (Flora, Langport).—Raising Ferns 
is a simple matter, if the spores are good. To insure this 
the plants must be grown during the summer in a well 
ventilated house, gathering the fronds when the spores 
are getting ripe, and laying them between sheets of paper 
in а dry, airy room. When sowing. get some 6-inch pots, 
which should be well drained and filled to within an inch 
of the top with yellow loam which has lain in a heap from 
six to twelve months. Make it firm and even, and then 
water with a rosed-pot. On the damp surface sow the 
spores, cover with squares of glass, and stand ou а shelf 
near the glass in a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
All watering must be done from below, and is best 
carried out by standing the pots in pans, into which water 
is put from time to time, as may be necessary. 


Camellia buds dropping (M. J.)—The most 
probable reason of the СашеШа in question losing its 
flower buds is that it is dry at the root. If you give 
water in driblets, that is almost sure to be the reason. 
Examine the state of the soil in which it is growing, and, 
if found to be dry a little way beneath the surface, set the 
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written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required, in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
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ree а time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue iately following 
the эү of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
ing fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received from 
rd correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other. 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases, во trifling that it із necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name Jour varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above are observed, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Six most highly perfumed Roses (Veray).— 
To select six out of the vast variety, and say they are the 
sweetest kinds, is hardly possible, but we think you will 
find the following as fragrant as апу: Common Provence 
or Cabbage Rose, La France, Mrs. John Laing, Princess 
Bonnie, Viscountess Folkestone, and Monsieur Desir. 


Eucharis failing (E. E.).—The bulbs sent are in 
a sorry plight, and have evidently been going back fora 
long time. No doubt the рагаћп two years ago was the 
primary cause, and we should say the supposed recovery 
was only a spasmodic effort that soon collapsed. There is 
no trace of the mite. See answer to “ A. P. P.," page 548. 


Lifting bulbs (F. Cowley).—Of course, you can lift 
them, but they really ought to be left in the ground 
until the foliage has quite died off. If you must lift them 
before this happens, then you ought to lay them in in your 
new garden as soon as possible after doing 80, and allow 
the foliage to ripen off. When this happens then you can 
lift them, clean them, dry them, and put them away until 
you wish to plant again in the early autumn, 
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pot in a tank or tub of water over its rim, and let it re- 
main for some time, во that, every portion of‘ the soil con- 
tained therein is thoroughly soaked. If the plant could 
be placed in a sunny position during winter and spring, 
it would probably do better. Occasional waterings should 
be given it of clear, weak soot-water, and it should be re- 
potted in the spring, if the pot containing it is well filled 
with roots. 


Pruning Tea Roses for winter blooming 
(Cheviot).—As you are able to keep the plants in the tem- 
рете you name, they shouid be pruned at once. 

Where growth has started it would be advisable to paint 
the ends of the shoots, when cut, with a little grafting 
or painters’ knotting to prevent bleeding. The varieties 
Catherine Mermet and Bridesmaid are very apt to run up 
and make tall plants, and if you do not object to this you 
will obtain just as good quality as if you pruned hard. If, 
however, the plants are well established, and you desire 
more dwarf specimens, then you can cut back into the old 
wood. This would probably cause a number of flowerless 
shoots the first growth, but you would obtain plenty of 
blossom the second growth the plants make. Tnese tall 
plants are very useful to place against the pillars of the 
house or to train on to the roof, and if you can employ 
them in this way we should recommend you to do во. 


Lawn in bad condition (A. M. A.).—Your lawn 
is evidently in a very poor condition, the soil being quite 
exhausted. The only thing you can do is to have it dug 
up deeply, incorporating at the same time some good cow- 
manure. Do this at once and have it returfed, if you can 
get any good turf in your district ; if not let it lie rough 
Vill April, then break it well down and add some more 
rotten manure, working this in with a long-toothed rake. 
Tread it well, level it, and then sow some good Grass-seed 
—not that from a hayloft, which is generally full of weed- 
seeds, Protect it from birds until the seed begins to 
germinate. If you decide to returf it, you will require 
325 turves, which should be cut in lengths of 3 feet by 
1 foot wide. The labour necessary and price of the turves 
depend on the district. 


Growing Brugmansias (D. E., Bristol).—Planted 
out in a bed or border of any kind, and allowed plenty of 
room and abundance of moisture, the Brugmansias will 
soon form handsome specimens, The flowers are produced 
freely, the plants often keeping up a succession till the end 
ofthe year. After blooming the plants should be pruned 
every year, otherwise they will exceed their allotted space. 
Before you prune you must allow the plants to zet dry at 
the roots, otherwise bleeding will ensue. Whilst in bloom 
doses of eitherliquid manure or an artificial stimulant are 
very beneficial. When grown in the open air during the 
summer a sheltered place must be chosen for the plants, 
putting them out towards the end of May in good friable 
soil. Lift in the autumn, pot, and place іп a temperate- 
house, and they will be very useful for mauy years. They 
are easily raised from cuttings of the young growths in 
the spring. (ood varieties are B. arborea, B. a. Knighti 
(double flowers), B. suaveolens (white), and B. chlorantha 
(yellow). 

VEGETABLES, 


Good King Henry (F. 11.) —This is an extremely 
hardy perennial plant, and will grow and yield abundantly 
for years, if the ground is kept clean and free from weeds. 
Sow the seeds in March in heat, and when the seedlings 
are large enough prick them off singly, and later on in 
the season ве! them out permanently, about 15inches apart. 
each way. The ground should have been previously well 
dug and manured, The leaves are cooked in precisely 
the same manner as Spinach. 


Wireworm in garden (Н. H. C.).—Instead of 
using the sulphuric acid, which we do not advise, dress 
the soil with gas-lime at the rate of a busnel per rod. 
Well break the lime up and let it lie exposed for 
four weeks, and аз it pulverises, spread it more evenly 
with a big rake, then dig it in to well mix in with the soil. 
It is the most powerful destroyer of wireworm we have. 
You may then, if vou wish to do so, in February or March, 
give a dressing of manure, well digging it in, and crop at 
once with perfect safety. 

Trenching garden ground (4 wateur).—Ilaving 
once brought the bottom spit of your garden ground to 
the surface by trenching and found good results, you will 
do well now, if you trench again, to bring the former top 
spit that you buried at first, to the surface now, and at 
every successive trenching it із evident you can adopt a 
similar course. When bottom spits or subsoils are poor or 
sour, it ia not found good practice to bring them direct to 
the top, but by breaking them up well and putting to them 
in the trenching a dressing of manure, in a year or two the 
deep soil becomes fertile and well sweetened. Evidently 
your subsoil was in good condition. Without doubt it is 
good practice to place a dressing of manure between top 
and bottom spits, as that both fertilises the lower soil and 
provides fóod and moisture for crop roots in dry weather, 
when the surface soil is very hot and parched. A further 
dressing of short, well-decayed manure may be forked 
into the surface soil after trenching is done. 


Storing Potatoes (F. Cowley).—Sprouting must be 
prevented as much as possible by storing thinly as well as 
exposing the tubers to light and air. Keeping them in 
single layers, resting in the case of Ashleafs оп the smaller 
eud, or that previously attached to the plant, cool and 
fairly light, is the best, preventive of premature sprouting, 
and also the surest way of having the sprouts stout and 
strong when the proper time arrives for growth to be 
made. Shallow trays, with the corner blocks 2 inches 
higher than the sides, are very handy for storing seed 
tubers in, as these can he packed one above another, and 
yet not unduly shade each other. Any kind of flat box 
or shallow basket blocked up well one above the other is 
preferable to storing in deep boxes, hampers, and such-like. 
The tubers should at plantinz time be quite firm, and the 
sprouts short. Protection must be afforded during 
severe frost, and if the room or outbuilding when closed 
cannot be depended on to protect sufficiently, then mats, 
blinds, strawy litter, or even several coverings of paper, 
should be used as well. When seed Potatoes are put into 
dark places, or in heaps, or stored in pits or clamps, then 
premature sprouting follows. Such sprouts being long, 
weak, and blanched, because not in the light, have to be 
pulled off. It is thus that seed tubers not only lose much 
stamina, but the growth after they are planted із very 
irregular, and the crop is materially lessened, è ¥ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Р. Cowley.—See reply to “H. W. A." in our issue of 
Nov. 5, page 463, re “ Vineries in winter.”—— Rudolph.— 
Kindly say what plants you are growing in the cold-frame. 
Again, you say nothing as to the plants you have in the 
cold greenhouse. You cannot expect to keep Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias, and the ordinary ran of greenhouse 
plants alive in such a house unless you go to the expense 
of having it heated. —— Rustic. —We know of no such con- 
trivance as you refer to —-Wm. Jackson.— Kindly again 
send specimens of the insect, as those just received are 
smashed beyond recognition. Enclose them in a small 
box. Cactus.—We do not think any insect is eating the 
plant. It s natural for it to уо in the way yours has 
done.—— Rev. J. A. Mackonochie.—Why not raise your 
seedlings on a hotbed, which is an easy way? If you 
cannot do this, then we advise you to buy young plants, 
which, as you say, can be had cheaply. —— Bearer.—We 
should think a small greenhouae would be the more suit- 
able for what you want, as when the weather was bad you 
could not open the frame to examine the occupants.—— 
Hopeful.—You have done quite right, but you ought to 
have kept them in the light, and then they would have 
started into crete oe F. M. Vokes.—We think it 
would be better to get the advice of some practical man in 
your neighbourhood. It is very difficult to advise without 
seeing the place.——Devon.—Please send some of the 
leaves of the Celery to which you refer, and we will do 
our best to help you. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


£a" Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, ‚ Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affized to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or lowers for naming should be sent ai 
one time. 

Names of plants.—J. F. S.—Yucca filamentosa. 
Yucca aloifolia 1s quite distinct, and is the tenderest of 
the family.— --S. B. Duer.—No, the Monarch of the East 
is Sauromatum guttatum, a native of the East Indies.—— 
B. B.—1, Berberis Aquifolium ; 2, the Redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens) ; 3, Cryptomeria japonica; 4, Rhododendron, 
please send іп bloom. —— Rev, Н. Constabte.— We do not 
undertake to name florist flowers. 

Names of fruits.— Kirk^ill.—Apples : 1, Striped 
Monstrous Reinette ; ?, Hunthouse ; 3, Devonshire Queen. 
— R. W. M. Philip.—Apples: 3, Lady Henniker ; 6, Too 
much decayed to determine definitely, but probably 
Frogmore Prolific. Pears: 1, Winter Franc Real; > 
Flemish Bon Chrétien ; both are stewing Pears. ——W. D. 

Apples: 1, Winter Codlin; 2, Augustus Pearmain ; 
5, Bachelor's Glory ; €, French Orab.——Mrs. Melville,— 
Apples: 1, Tower's Glory ; 2. Lord Burghley ; 3, Leather- 
coat; 4, Hormead Pearmain. —— Samuel Tankard,— 
Possibly a small Lady Henniker, but ditlicultto say, seeing 
you send us only one fruit. 












Catalogues received.—.James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea.—Catalogue of Seeds for 1905; List of 
Chrysanthemums ; List of Carnations, ——Frank Lilley, 
Guernsey. —List of Chrysanthemums.—Sutton and Sone, 
Reading.—A mateur's Guide in Horticulture for 1903.—— 
Kelway and Son, Langport.— Wholesale List of Gladioli, 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURHS. 








1905. 


January %.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
24.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
14.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 
5 28.—Royal Horticultural Societ y'a Committees. 
March 14.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees, 
»  ?*—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 
»  30.—Second Colonial Fruit and Vegetable Show. 
April 11.—Royal Horticultural Societ y's Committees. 
» 25.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
May 9.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees, 
» 23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees, 
» 90.—Temple Show (3 days). 
June 20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees, 
July 4.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
»  .—Gresford and District Rose Society. 
»  18.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
August 1.—Hoyal Horticultural Society's Committees, 
»  15.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
»  99.—Royal Horticultural Societ y's Committees. 
September 12. — Royal Horticultural Society's Committees, 

3 26, —Roval Horticultural Society's Committees. 
October 10.—Fruit Show. 

» _ 24.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
November 7.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
к» 21.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
December 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

Ка 19.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


" 
February 








We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Socletiee 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 
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АП side shoots, laying the pieces all one way, | both excellent red-skinned Potatoes, have very 


DAMAGE TO VEGETABLES BY FROST. 


IMMEDIATELY following the brief but sharp 
spell of wintry weather the amount of damage 
inflicted on open-air vegetables seemed small, 
but since that time things have changed 
somewhat, for the influence of frost develops, 
day by day, in some things more than others, 
inasmuch as the elevation and nature of the 
soil vary, and thereby cause greater injury 
just as the extreme of cold is felt. The 
previous mildness of the autumn set up a 
vigorous growth in nearly every kind of winter 
vegetable, and the dread of frost was rendered 
the more pronounced when the experience of 
similar autumns has been interrupted by 
sudden spells of wintry weather in times gone 
by. In some of the breadths of early Broccolis 
the blackened leaves present an aspect anything 
but desirable. In some I notice that only 
the upright leaves that furnish the crowns 
are apparently uninjured. The later sorts do 
hob appear to have been nearly so hard hit, nor 
are those standing in more exposed situations. 
brussels Sprouts, like the Broccolis, seemed at 
first to have come through the ordeal well, but 
decay now seems spreading freely in the tops 
and some of the open sprouts. Spinach, too, 
fared badly, as also did Parsley and Lettuce. 
Violets, both double and single, fared badly in 
the open, due to their free and soft state of 
leaf growth. These previously had never 
looked better, and there was every promise of 
a good yield of fragrant blossom. It will 
require some days and weeks for them to 
recover, even if there is no return of winter. 
The season had been an ideal one for the 
Violets up to that date, for never were they 
more full of healthy leafage and flower-buds. 
After all it is not to be wondered at that the 
garden crops should suffer following the frost ; 
rather опе would expect, taking everything 
into account, thab more damage would have 
been done. W. 8. 





SEAKALE. 
War a boon in any garden at this time of the 


year is a good quantity of stout roots and 
crowns of kale, already lifted from where 
they grew, and trimmed of all side-roots to 


make root cuttings for planting in March. 
Such roots should be laid thickly into soil 
under trees, with the crowns just buried, and 
which can be quickly covered up with litter or 
Fern, to ward off frost should hard weather 
Веб in. In far too many even pretentious gar- 
dens the old plan of planting roots in clumps 
of three, and allowing them: to’ remain for 
several years, blanching the crown or stem. 
growth each spring under pots or heaps of 
ashes, covered with leaves and long manure, to 
exclude light and air, although giving ver 

little of heat, still exists. Ву: such a metho А 
not only is thero no appreciable successional 
blanching, but the quality of the Seakale is 
often affected by the odour emitted from 
the dung covering. The plan also admits of 
poor cultivation... It:is so easy, once having 4 
stock of strong roots raised from seed or from 


and then, when a quantity has accumulated, to 
make them into cuttings, the upper end, show- 
ing a level cut, and the lower eal one slanting, 
as in that way it is easy to tell top from 
bottom in the planting. A piece of ground 
sufficiently large and well-manured should be 
deeply dug during the winter. The root 
cuttings should be planted early in the year. 
These should be dibbled into rows 24 inches 
apart and 12 inches apart in the rows, as the 
leafage made in the summer is large and needs 
ample room. Portions of the laid-in roots can 
be put into a warm, quite dark place in 6 inches 
of soil, and there soon produce good blanched 
heads, that, cooked, constitute a most delicious 
vegetable. A. D. 





VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


Tueke is perhaps no popular and widely 
grown vegetable that needs improving more 
than does the Vegetable Marrow. бо far as 
the bulk of the fruits are concerned, such as 
are commonly produced in gardens, their 
quality is inferior and greatly lacking the 
substance essential to making them good 
articles of food. That from 80 to 90 per cent. 
of the fruits consumed when cooked consist of 
water is but too true, and whilst forming 
pleasant diet when properly presented at table, 
yet it is diet almost in nameonly. Really, the 
full proportion of solid food found in them is 
not there until the fruits are ripe and water 
has given place to matured flesh. But then it 
is in such case we do not use them as food. 
Could we secure a free cropping strain that 
gave in the flesh of the fruits much greater 
solidity with flavour and far less of water when 
still green and tender, the gain would be very 
great. Whether we grow the Long White or 
Green sections, such as are found in the late 
summer so plentiful and so large in the mar- 
kets, or the smaller-fruited Vegetable Cream 
or Pen-y-byd, or Hibberd's Prolific, or the 
quaintly formed Custard Marrow, the quality 
of the fruits when young remains much the 
same. We want in them a. more solid or 
marrowy texture, such as-is‘found in the 
larger-fruited, oval-shaped Squashes, but these 
have the demerit of being ver}<sparse croppers. 
There is little likelihood that: we shall ever 
secure a hardier race of Marrows than we now 
have. Their season is a ‘comparatively brief 
one, as they suffer greatly xifjexposed to late 
spring frosts or to early n ones. It is 
often with me a matter for Wonder: that a few 
plants trained up to stout stakes are not grown 
in warm Peach-houses or vineries. to: obtain 
small, early fruits for the. table. Under no 
conditions are Marrows presented to,the publie 
in worse plight than when cast about'on vans 
loosely, then, all bruised and. broken, exposed 
in shops. E D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. ‚| 

King Edward VII. Potato.—I . fear 
growers generally will be disappointed ‘with 
the table quality of this very handsome, heavy- 
cropping Potato. Amongst red-coloured Kid: 
neys there is great need tor one of greater table 


good quality when quite matured, but neither is 
a very heavy cropper. Probably in productive- 
ness, earliness, and in table quality, Beauty of 
Hebron is the best of its section. Mr. Bresee, 
or, as sometimes called, Peerless Rose, is a 
great cropper, and produces handsome, fine 
kidney-shaped tubers, but the cooking quality 
is of the very worst. With me King 
Edward VII. has cooked close and soapy. 
Perhaps it is better elsewhere, and, if so, then 
І should like to learn of it, as in no case is it 
fair to deprecate the quality of any variety 
until it has been grown on several diverse 
soils.—D. 


Jerusalem Artichokes.- -I was recently 
told by a lady that her Jerusalem Artichokes 
did badly, and were of inferior quality. I 
enquired as to the nature of the culture 
bestowed, and was not surprised to learn that 
practically no culture was given. The tubers 
were originally planted rather thickly in poor soil 
in one corner of the pueden, апа since had been 
left very much to shift for themselves. ` It is 
strange that where comparatively little trouble 
is needed small trouble should not be incurred 
to make the plants grow well and produce 
well-developed tubers. Where the plants are 
so crowded that the leafage can get very little 
of light and air, no wonder the tubers are of 
poor quality. The ground for Artichokes 
should be deeply dug, or, better still, 
trenched and given a fair сеш of manure, 
and planted with fair, even-si tubers in 
February or March, planting in rows 24 inches 
apart and 12 inches apart in the rows, soot or 
lime being liberally hoed in.—D. 


Self-protecting Broccoli.—Once more 
the usefulness of this early winter vegetable 
has been demonstrated by its maturity, which 
follows closely that of the autumn Cauli- 
flowers. In the winter, Broccoli is always in 
demand, and prized more or less according to 
the supply available. As affecting the private 

arden situated in any but the most southern 
Intitudes, there can be no certainty of crop of 
early, or, indeed, any successive breadths of 
Broccoli, for a continuance of severe frost will 
destroy often the hardiest of sorts. The late 
pall of sharp frost brought oub the hardiness 
of this well protected Broccoli in a marked 
degree, for the suddenness of the change, fol- 
lowing such mild weather, found the need of 

rotection or lifting in many cases unheeded. 
Those which were somewhat advanced 
immersed in cold water and 
the next grade did поб 
prove so useful, for the frost damage 
was such that they were of little value. The 
later and smaller heads, closely protected with 
enfolding leaves, emerged from the ordeal 
unharmed, and these, lifted witha ball of roots 
and soil attached, were at once placed where 
they could be safely protected should a 
return of frost threaten. In some seasons I 
have been able to cut serviceable heads of Self- 
protecting Broccoli from the open garden up 
to Christmas, and sometimes later. For this 
reason’ Veitch's Self-protecting Broccoli ought 
to pe remembered by all who grow vegetables 


were cut, 
used at once; 
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for early winter use when ordering their seeds . 
for the years supply. It is now commonly | 
recognised as an indispensable product of the . 
winter season, and treated as such by all prac- 
tical gardeners. —W. S. 


Refuse vegetable leaves.— There are 
some gardeners who hold that the refuse leaves 
of Broccoli, Cabbage, Savoys, and such.like, 
are valuable when dug into the ground as 
manure. Others, again, hold a contrary view, 
and act accordingly in disposing of this form 
of waste. I have for along time found it best 
not to dig these leaves and stumps into the 
ground on which they have grown, for the 
simple reason that suge are thus encouraged 
by: having a means of food placed so easily 
within their reach. Аз the heads of these 
vegetables are cut for daily use the refuse , 
leaves and stumps are cleared off, and the 
ground prepared for digging to suit successive 
crops. They are most offensive when placed in 
heaps to decay, especially after frost. If a 
waste corner of land can be spared, and a trench 
opened for the reception of this refuse, it can 
be covered with soil in spring and cropped with 
Vegetable Marrows. Some manure placed 
beneath the soil, or incorporated with it, would 
be needful, unless the soil should be naturally 
of a fertile character, calculated to possess 
sutticient nutriment for the support of the crop. 
I have in some years, in the early winter, 





dressing to be washed to the roots by the time 
it is necessary to fork it in during the month 
of March. Asparagus is quite hardy, and needs 
no protection whatever during winter, and I 
think if top-dressings were put on in early 
spring instead of early autumn we should hear 
less about deteriorating beds and decaying 
roots.—J. M. B. 


POTATO SIR J. LLEWELLYN. 
Tus very popular and widely-grown Potato 
enjoys, with the still better-known Up-to-Date, 
the distinction of having to meet at once with 
the most adverse criticism and the most general 
laudation. It therefore affords striking evidence 


! of an undoubted fact that the best of varieties 


are not always best in table quality when soils 
are of an unfavourable character. But, as the 
laudatory notices of Sir John Llewellyn are so 
largely in excess of the deprecatory ones, and, 
as on ordinary good soil it is always a hea 

cropper, the variety is entitled to take a high 
position in the Potato world. Generally, new 
varieties have largely been late main croppers. 
But this is quite a good second early, and 
is always ready to follow Ashleaf Kidney, 
Ringleader, Sharpe’s Victor, and others of 
that type. It comes in admirably to fill a 
void that otherwise might exist in the 
new Potato supply. But to treat it fairly, 
the earliest planting of this variety should 


Potato Sir J. Llewellyn. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler. 


opened out trenches for the formation of 
Asparagus beds, so that all waste accumulations 
from the garden could be disposed of in this | 
way. The slow decay of such vegetable matter 
would afford a means of sustenance to the roots 
of Asparagus for some time after, апа аз these 
burrow deeply into the ground such disposal of | 
refuse vegetable matter suggests an easy | 
means of removing what would otherwise be a 
nuisance in the garden, both in smell and 
sight. А little newly-slaked lime' scattered 
over these deposits would aid decay and render 
the site-less agreeable to slugs, which burrow 
to almost any depth in the soil in winter, both : 
for food and shelter.—W. S. 
Asparagus quarters.—It is the custom | 
with many growers to heavily dress their beds 
with rich farmyard or stable-manure imme- 
diately the tops are cut down in October or ' 
November, no, matter what kind of soil the 
roots are in. I consider this is a great mistake 
where the soil is cold and retentive, as it cannot 
but tend to keep the roots in a more or less 
wet state throughout the winter months, when | 
it should be the aim of the cultivator to keep | 
them as dry and warm as he can, roughly | 
speaking, and thus prevent many of the roots 
decaying, as they often do in very heavy soils. 
` Far better prick up the surface of the beds 
, With a garden fork, and defer manuring until 


Jahpary, or even February. This will give ' 
pl of time for the goodness of the top. 


,was unanimously granted. 


be on a warm border, and a later planting 
be іп a sunny position, where the foliage can 
secure a maximum of light and warmth, asthis 
matures so much earlier than. does that of the 
Maincrop section. When first tried at Chis- 
wick in 1900 Sir John Llewellyn was found to 
be ready for use оп August 16th, although the 
inspection and the cooking test did not take 


| place till September 11th. Then not only was 


the produce much the heaviest relatively, but 
the tubers were handsome, iney shaped, 
white, and entirely free from disease. When 
the cooking test was applied the tubers were 
of. the best quality, and an award of merit 
It was sent to 
Chiswick by some one named Harris, of Swan: 
sea, but whether the raiser or not was not 
stated. Some anonymous person recently 
asserted that Sir John Llewellyn and the old 
International Kidney were identical. That 
was an absurd statement. D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ABOUT MISTLETOE. 


Јсзт at this season the olive-green twigs and 
pearly berries of the Mistletoe are thrust upon 
our attention, so it often follows that man 
attempts are made to propagate it just now by 
sowing its berries on the branches of Apple, or 
Hawthorn, or ОаК, Poplar, or Pavia, as the 
case may be. This is wrong, however, for the 
berries or seeds are. now unripe,.and the 
weather is.too cold for them to germinate, even 
if they were ripe. 

The ordinary notion as to the propagation of 
Mistletoe by means of seed or berries is to slit 
or pierce the young bark of the host plant or 
tree, and 'then push the berries into the slit. 
Now, in all good gardening operations there 
are three or tour things at least necessary to 
success—viz., to do the right thing at the 
right time, and in the best manner, in the 
proper place, or under the. most suitable con- 
ditions. But most people do not quite bear 
this axiom in mind, and they often fail to get 
Mistletoe berries to grow. Having had cor 
siderable practical experience in this matter, 
and having often failed, I think that at last 1 
have found out how Mistletoe may be grown 
from seed as easily as Peas or Beans, and tlie 
information may be of interest to those who 
would fain have it growing in their gardens. 
The best practice is not to cut or slit the bark 
at all for the due reception of the seeds o 
berries, but ‘to press or rub them on to: 
smooth, young, Ithy branch of Apple o 
Hawthorn ‘with the fingers. The berry із з 
little slippery аб first, bub as the viscid pulp 
dries you will find the seed firmly glued o 
gummed down to the clean bark. Two or thre 
berries thus stuck on may Бе covered with i 
bit of black muslin ог crape to secure the see 
from the birds, which sometimes peck them of 
the branches unless protected in this way. lí 
the bark be slit or cut, its cut edges at once 


'|turn brown and harden into corky layers of 


tissue inimical to the growth of the, seeds. 
The right time to thus affix the seeds to the 
bark of the host plant is in April or May, 
because at that time the berries are ripe and 


"| the seeds inside fully developed, and probably 


their growing points or radicles will be seen 
protruding like little green pins' heads amongst 
the sticky pulp. here missel thrushes 
abound it may be necessary to net or otherwise 
protect the seed-bearing Mistletoe, or they will 
probably steal every berry during the bard 
frosty weather, so that there will none left 
to sow. 


The proper method having been above 
described, the best place and conditions are to 
fix the berry on the underside of the fresh and 
healthy brancbes of Apple, Crab, Hawthor, 
Oak, Pavia, or Poplar, as the case may be, a»! 
opportunity occurs. A young Apple-tree d 
strong growth, like Blenheim Orange Pippin, 
suits Mistletoe perfectly. So does a young 
and healthy Hawthorn or Pavia rubra. Mistle 
toe is rare upon the Oak in England, but can 
easily be established on the young free bark of 
healthy trees. I have seen Mistletoe luxuriant 
on Mountain Ash and on the White Beam- 
tree. . 

Now, having rubbed ripe fruits of Mistletoe 
on to a suitable host tree in April or May, the 
seed will gradually appear to shrivel away, and 
seem to vanish altogether; but, unless 
off or otherwise knocked away, it will not really 
have done so. The first thing that happens 
is the protrusion of the green growing point, 
or, rather, the radicles of the seeds. These curve 
over and fix their thickened ends (which 
resemble a fly's foot somewhat) into the young 
bark of the tree. In order to su its 
growth the contents of the seed are gradually 
absorbed, and finally only a mere scrap seems 
to remain where the plump seed originally had 
been. But if you look closely at the bark inthe 
following autumn, say six months after ютиб, 
you will observe the bark of the Apple 
eg above end below where the age 

1 ‚ and perhaps a green point or 
КОЗЫ, € seen to appear about the centre 
of the swelling, and by the spring the firsttwin 
pair of leaves will have developed, and the plant 
is firmly established under the bark of the tree. 
As above treated Mistletoe isslow, perhaps, but 
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its growth is as sure as that of a Pea or a Bean, | been obtained a very beautiful race of hardy 


and there is no real difficulty in peters it 
wherever it may be desired. . 


THE CEANOTHUSES. 
Toran these beautiful shrubs cannot be classed 
with those that are thoroughly hardy, they are 





Ceanothus azureus. From a photograph by Miss Sophie 
M. Wallace, Ardnamona, Lough Eske, Co. Donegal. 


"important that they must not be overlooked 
"bythose who are fond of loweringshrubs. Some, 
| er, of the varieties of the C. azureus race 
"equite hardy enough in light soils to with- 
land our climate even if fully exposed as bush 
Plants. The majority form most beautiful wall 


"shrubs, and, from their free growth, handsome 
oli and profusion of bloom, produce tbe 
"finest, ible effects. In all the species the 


"individual flowers are exceedingly small, but 
"lisis compensated for by their abundance, and, 
foming.out in succession during the greater 
art of summer, they give these plants a 
peculiar importance in garden decoration. As 
"walléhrubs it is necessary that they should be 
(pruned. . This should. be done in April, or as 
i&omas.danger from frost is over; and as all 
Ше sorts flower on the shoots of the current 
fyear’s. growth, from one to three eyes of the 
(preceding year’s wood should be left, reserving, 
lor ab mosb. only topping, such shoots as are 
irequired. for filling up the open spaces on the 
wall All the-species are of free growth in 
lordinary garden soil, if dry, with the subsoil 
porous; and they will be found to ripen their 
Wood, best. and flower most freely in warm, 
sunny exposures. The following are very 
distinet-and desirable species :— 

С, AAGREUS is a native of the temperate 
regions.of Mexico, where it forms a straggling 
bush about10feet in height. It із one of our 
most ornamental wall shrubs, flowering most 
abundantly when planted in a dry, well- 
sheltered, but sunny situation. The flowers 
are bright blue, and are in perfection from June 
till ber, and in mild autumns sometimes 
till November... Pallidus is a handsome variety, 
with pale-blue flowers. From this species has 


Ceanothuses by intercrossing it with the hardier 
Ceanothus americanus. The results of these 
crosses may be seen in sach lovely kinds as 


C. Gloire de Versailles, Marie Simon, Arnoldi, | 


Sceptre d'Azur, Lucie Lemoine, and others, 
all of which have their flowers produced in large, 
plumy clusters, some white, others rose, but 
chiefly of some shade of blue. 

C. AMERICANUS, — Though one of the hardiest 
of this species, this generally thrives best when 
planted against а wal 
sheltered situation, and in a dry, porous soil. 
The flowers, which come out in succession from 
about the middle of June till the end of August, 
are white, and freely produced. It is found in 
great abundance over a wide area in Canada 
and the United States. It is called New 
Jersey Tea. 

C. RIGIDUS is a sub-evergreen, or in mild 


winters and sheltered situations an evergreen, | 


rarely exceeding 6 feet in height, the branches 
stiff and wiry, and, in a young state, on short 
footstalks of a cuneate retuse form, dark shiny- 
green above and paler beneath. The flowers, 


produced in clusters on the sides of the young | 


shoots, are of a deep purple colour, and come 
out in April and May. 

C. rarrLLoscs is a very pretty species from 
the mountains of Santa Cruz, in California, 
where it forms a densely-branched straggling 
bush of from 6 feet to 10 feet high. Like the 
other species, it requires the protection of a 
wall, on which it blooms very profusely about 
June and July. , The panicles of pale blue 
flowers are borne on long footstalks from the 
sides of the young shoots. 

C. prvARICATUS.— This is а free-growing, 
handsome wall plant, flowering from May till 
autumn, The flowers are of а bright blue 
colour, and are produced very freely. 

C. pENTATUS is an elegant small-growing 
evergreen shrub, rarely found higher than 
about 3 feet. The flowers, which appear in 


May or June, are deep blue, a succession being , 


kept up during the greater part of the season. 

C. vERRCCOSUS forms a thickly-branched 
spreading evergreen bush of about 6 feet in 
height. As a wall plant it is of remarkably 
free growth, and has а very fine appearance, 
both as regards foliage and bloom. The flowers, 
which begin to appear early in May, and con- 
tinue during the summer months, are borne in 
corymbs along the whole length of the young 


1, or at least ina thoroughly | 


‘branches. The species C. integerrimus and 
velutinus Fontanesianus are likewise in culti- 
vation, but those described above include the 
' most desirable for general cultivation. 


FLORENTINE ROCK ROSE (CISTUS 
FLORENTINUS). 


Tis bush has been growing for a number of 
years on the top of one of my walls (a dry wall 
with a bank of earth behind), А prettier 
shrub there could not be, or one more suitable 
for a sunny and dry situation. It never seems 
to want pruning or attention of any kind, and 
does beautifully in any kind of ordinary soil. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

gus Pyracantha.—The bunch of berries 
herewith із from a Cratzegus Pyracantha, which, seventy 
years ago, covered a horizontal length of nearly 20 yards 
on the side of the house (my birchplace). Kindly tell me 
the name of the variety, for, аз you see, it is a good one, 
and the berries larger than in ©. Lwlandi, and I want to 
acquire a young tree. —ALFRED MANNING, 


[Undoubtedly you have a very fine form, which you 
ought to increase to the utmost by layers, cuttings, and 
seed. We have never seen a variety with such fine 
berries.] 


Plants for a hedge.—I should be obliged for your 
advice as to remakiog a hedge which separates my garden 
from a field (belonging to me), used for grazing horses 
and cattle. The hedge is under trees—Lime and Elm— 
and I am told that this is the reason for its being so thin 
that the cattle easily break through it and invade the 
garden. Would Myrobella Plum grow in such a position ? 
The soil is clay.—X. Y. Z. 

[Yousay nothing as to what your present 
hedge is. In such a position we should plant 
Holly, taking care to get young seedling 
plants, well trenching up the ground where you 
want to put the hedge, and adding some light 
soil and plenty of.manure so as to lighten it. 
The Prunus myrobalana runs up too thin to 
; make a good hedge, and we would not recom- 
mend it.] 


Foliage-covered walls in winter.— 
We do not always appreciate in the summer, 
when there is no lack of foliage, the things 
that remain green all the year round, but when 
the frosts have divested tender subjects of 
foliage then we see those that serve us best, 
and are forced to the conclusion that such 
: things as Ivies have more beauty about them 
than when viewed under July skies. The 
commonest of the genus, in these December 
days, is to be preferred to the Ampelopsis, now 








The Florentine Rock Rose (Cistus florentinus) on the top of a wall. 


branches, often so profusely as to hide the 
foliage. М 

С. VEITCHIANUS is one of the finest of the 
genus, the flowers being of a rich deep blue, 
produced in dense clusters at the ends of leafy 


bare, but which a few weeks ago gave such a 
| eolour on our walls. Some of the silver-leaved : 
| and golden-blotched Ivies are particularly 
| cheering on these dull days. We are grateful, 

too, for the yellow blossoms of Jasminum nudi- 
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florum and the Cratwgus Pyracantha, but it is 

mostly to the Ivies, that remain constant in 

ковае and in storm, that we are indebted.— 
;W.D.. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


GLORIOSAS. 


THERE are many pretty plants of interest to 
specialists but of little use for general cultiva- 
tion. This, however, cannot said of the 
Gloriosas, for all are showy, produce a pro- 
fusion of flowers, and may be grown against a 
back wallor under the roof of the house, and 
out of the way of other plants. Strings or 
stakes are the best supporte, for only the 
strongest plants take kindly to wire. hen 
required for decoration .the flowers of the 
Gloriosas should not be cut until fully opened, 
for if cut before this they last but a short time 
as compared with the fortnight or so during 
which they keep good in water if cut when 
fully developed. 


-CULTURE.—In view of the fact that large 
quantities of several species have been 
imported from time to time for many years 
past, and that, nevertheless, Gloriosas are far 
from common in gardens, it is evident that 





‚ instead -of increasing under cultivation like 


most other plants, a very li number of 
them die. Frhe reason "ok бын loss also 
explains that of many other rare plants, more 
particularly among the bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted greenhouse plants requiring distinct 
seasons of growth and rest. The neglect to 
observe a cool resting period after the stems 
and leaves of the completed growths have—by 
turning yellow—indicated that their dry rest- 
ing season has arrived is a fatal error in the 
treatment of this class of plant. The secret 
of success in the cultivation of Gloriosas is to 
keep them. dry in а temperate house (on a 
raised shelf near the glass for preference) from 
the time they die down until growth begins 
again in late winter or spring. During this 
raring season it is best to leave them in their 
pots, for the long fleshy tubers grow and ripen 


. after the leaves have decayed. In spring they 


should be turned. out and repotted; singly or 
severa] together, into rather small que and put 
in а warm greenhouse to grow. hen active 
growth has commenced they should be shifted 
into the large pots in which they are to flower, 
the one shift.being sufficient. Gloriosas grow 
well in good sandy, fibrous soil, either peat or 
loam, or a mixture of. both, and the pots should 
be well, drained. After its final potting the 
plant should be placed where it is to flower, 
and some support by sticks or strings given to 
its slender growth. All the species grow well 
in a warm greenhouse, though the forms of 
Gloriosa virescens from the temperate parts of 
Africa will succeed in an ordinary greenhouse 
or conservatory. Gloriosa superba and most of 
the other species thrive best in a stove-house. 
They are very easy plants to grow, and their 
loss is almost always due to keeping them 
watered and standing among other plants after 
they have died down and should pj" resting. 


Gloriosas seed freely, the seed being left to got 
well ripened upon the plants and then sown at 
once. Gloriosas, like most other en plants 


of rapid growth, are benefited by occasional 
watering with very weak liquid manure, made 
hy soaking dried cow-dung in water with а 
little soot. Rain-water, with a little of this 
manure added, is good and safe for any garden 
plant during active growth, but it should be 
fisci as soon as the flowering season 

as 

The following species are known, the first 
four kinds being more or less climbing and the 
others dwarf, so far as is at present known :— 


GLORIOSA SUPERBA.— The kind best known 
in gardens—is widely distributed in India, 
Malacca, and other tropical regions, and is 
also recorded in herbaria from various parts of 
Africa. But examination of these specimens 
seems to indicate that the African form is dis- 
tinct, and that if any of the true Indian 
species have ever been received from Africa 
they were introduced at some period. The 
resp of the species are all natives of Africa, 


апа each varies considerably according to the 
locality in which it is found, some districts 

iving much finer varieties than others. It 
Eas owers with all the segments sharply 
reflexed and with closely undulated margins ; 
yellow in the half nearest the ovary, and bright 
red with yellow margin above. 

С. VIRESCENS (here figured) is the most vari- 


able in size and colour of flower. The segments | 


are curved backwards, stalked, yellow at the 
base, red on the outer portion. Known also as 
G. simplex and G. Plantii. 

G. GRANDIFLORA.—In this the flowers are 
often wholly yellow, but assume a reddish hue 
when mature ; segments more or less undulated. 
This species seems to be ignored by botanists, 
and the specimens with plain-edged flowers are 
generally found labelled G. virescens, and those 
with undulated segments G. superba. Ib is 


probable that a good number of the so-called ' 





Gloriosa virescens, 


С. superba of the African type might better 
be referred to G. grandiflora. 

G. ROTHSCHILDTANA is the latest and most 
beautiful of the genus. The type flowered with 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild from tubers col- 
lected by Major H. B. Rattray in Uganda. 
The flowers, when young, have the segments 
reflexed ; as they develop they become broader 
and А ст assume the horizontal or de- 
curved position. The yellow colouring seen on 
the bases of the segments in the early stages 
of the flower disappears, until it is almost 
wholly of a bright ruby-red. 

С. Carson1.—A rather dwarf species from 


Lake Tanganyika, with showy heads of flowers, 


which are yellow at the bases of the segments 
and red outwards. 

С. АВҮЗЗІМІСА. —А very showy dwarf species 
from north-east Africa, which appears never to 
have been grown in England; the red and 
yellow flowers are of large size. 


G. MINOR,—A singular little species, only | 


ILLUSTRATED. 








3 inches or 4 inches high in the herbarium 
specimens. It was found near the Sheveli River 
in North-east Equatorial Africa. 


POSITION FOR SPAN-ROOFED GREEN. 
Y А HOUSE. 


(REPLY то ““ SuEsCRIBER.") 

Tur best position, i.e., the one giving the 
maximum of winter light, should run north 
and south ; or one having the broad side due 
south secures, perhaps, the maximum of sun- 
light in winter. It is not merely a question of 

lacing the house—the pitch of roof and the 
гна А between the rafters each greatly 
influence the light. In former days the rafter 
bars were only some 8 inches apart, and with 
small squares of glass with wide and heavy 
laps, and equally the great depth of sash bar 
above the glass gave a great amount of shade, 


From a photograph by G. A. Champion in the gardens 
at Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


and little light was available for the plants 
Therefore, in addition to the Fight aspect, see 
to it that the roof is sharply pitched, and that 
the rafter bars are not less than 12 inche 
asunder, better still if 14 inches apart. You 
may perhaps know that glass for the rool i 
kept in stock sizes, those that find most favour 
are 12 by 20, 14 by 18, and 16 by 18, the rafter 
being arranged accordingly. ‘The crops yo" 
propose are very distinct, and widely dissimils" 
in their requirements, the Lily of the Valley," 
early forced into bloom, requiring a brisk hes 
the Violets doing better when grown without 
heat at all. You will do well to separate the? 
crops, as the Violets succeed best when gr?*? 
quite cold or in а structure just keeping frost 
at bay. The Violets ary bost 0 m d 

soil and a comparatively shady position 

open garden, lifting the plants early in cae 
and potting them. If you build a frame ha 
south side of greenhouse, this would be ie 
for these plants in winter, Lily of the Valle) 
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requires brisk heat and moisture: and bottom- being the case, they had better be stood on the 


heat preferred. 
plants rarely make root fibres under stress of 
early forcing, and are usually grown in sand 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre. . The crowns are placed in 
boxes rather thickly, or in pots, and the 
receptacles plunged in bottom-heat or placed 
in such a position in a warm greenhouse that 
the light is excluded till the flowers expand. 
Placing the boxes on the hot-water pipes and 
plunging the pots therein in Moss or fibre will 
create the necessary heat and moisture for 
these plants. The Roses may be grown in pots 
or planted out, and a temperature of 50 degs. 
or 55 degs. will be ample—the former if you 
intend growing the Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
the latter if you grow Teas or theirhybrid forms. 
You can obtain the plants in pots, or you 
could purchase them and pot them. Good 
fibrous loam, old manure, and sand, with a 
little bone-meal added, will suit the Roses 
quite well. If you wish for a climbing Rose, 
this would be best planted out. 


LANTANAS. 


Ir is questionable if the Lantanas ever before 
attained the position they hold to-day, for their 
value as summer bedding. plants is now fully 
recognised, and during the hot weather of the 
past season they were seen at their best. Being 
of widespread distribution as weeds through- 
out the tropics, the hotter and drier the 
summer the more likely are the Lantanas to 
do well. Most of the varieties are put out as 
dwarf, bushy’ plants, and in this way they 
keep up a succession of bloom for а lengthened 
period. Some of the dwarfer kinds, especially 
the bright yellow, Drap d'Or, are often used as 
an edging to taller-growing subjects. One 
very distinct form met with under the différent 
names of Lantana delicatissima, L. salvi:efolia, 
and L. violacea is treated altogether differently 
from the others. This is a tall-growing plant, 
and the usual treatment given it is to tie the 
principal shoot to an upright stick, when the 
minor branches, which are slightly drooping, 
dispose themselves in a regular manner, and 
in many instances form an almost perfect 
pyramid. Plants so grown are great favourites 
in several of the public gardens, notably in 
Hyde Park, where they are usually thinly 
arranged over some low-growing carpeting 
subject, care being taken to give each speci- 
men of Lantana ample space to stand quite 
clear of its neighbours, and thus display its 
charms to the best advantage. During the 


past summer I met with this Latana in quite a |: 


new róle—viz., as a greenhouse climber—and it 
certainly proved to be a very 

uncommon one. It was in No. 4 greenhouse at 
Kew, where a plant trained ќо "а pillar had 


reached a height of 8 feet to 10 feet, and then 


spread over a portion of roof. The long, slender 
branches disposed themselves in a pleasing and 
informal manner, and being plentifully dotted 
with their little rounded clusters of soft rosy- 
lilac coloured blossoms, a very pretty effect was 
produced: In October the plant was still 
оте freely: Lantanas may be also grown 
as neat little bushes for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse during the summer months. 
Cuttings struck in the spring will flower 
towards the end of the summer, But a particu- 
larly good mode of treatment is to strike the 
cuttings in April or May, pot them off when 
rooted, and pinch out the tops when necessary 
in order to induce a bushy habit of growth. 
Wintered in pots 3 inches or 4 inches in dia- 
meter, they may in the spring be shifted into 
5-inch pots, or the strongest ones into a little 
larger, and can then be depended upon to give 
a good return of blossom till autumn sets in. 
They are certainly quite distinct from most of 
the summer occupants of the greenhouse, their 
neat, rounded clusters of, for the most part, 
brightly coloured blossoms giving them some- 
what the appearance of Verbenas, which in pots 
do not flower so long as the Lantanas. The 
CULTURE of Lantanas presents no special 
difficulty. Briefly it may be said that the 
treatment usually accorded to Fuchsias will 
suit them well, but there is this exception, 
that Fuchsias form a solid woody stem that 
will put up with а lot of hardship in the way 
ot drying off in the winter without actuall 
perishing, whereas such treatment would in all 
probability prove fatal to the Lantanas. Such 


Soil is not important, for the | s 


desirable though |: 


in the greenhouse throughout the winter, 
iving them at that season just enough water to 
ke the soil moist, but no more. In spring, 
with additional warmth and moisture, they 
will start freely into growth, and when the 
young shoots are from 2 inches to 3 inches in 
length they make the best of cuttings. These 
should be dibbled quickly (so as not to allow 
them to flag) into pots of sandy soil and 
placed in a close propagating case in the 
warmest part of the nhouse, taking care 
to shade them well till they are rooted, after 
which give more air, and when the cuttin 
are inured to the ordinary atmosphere of Mo 
greenhouse they may be „Dotted singly into 
small pots. A compost made up of two parts 
loam to one part each of leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure with a little sand will just 
suit the different Lantanas, and as summer 
advances and the pots ges full of roots an occa- 
sional dose of liquid-manure will be beneficial. 
Seed of Lantanas is readily obtainable, and 
great quantities are raised in thab way, but 
where -accommodation is limited a few good 
sorts that can be relied upon will give the 


H `~ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clivias.—As a grower of Clivias for many 
years, I disagree with the advice on page 538 
as to their treatment in winter. To keepthem 
“fairly dry” then, or I might say at any time, 
is to court certain failure. Autumn and 
winter are the seasons of growth and early 
spring of flowering, and they will require and 
take plenty of moisture and nourishment 
provided the drainage is good. I learned my 
lesson at starting at the cost of some fine 
plants ruined by keeping them “fairly dry." 
Since then I have always kepb them well 
watered all the year round, and no one could 
wish for better results than I have, both as 
regards rapid increase by suckers and flowers. 
—T. J. Weaver, Highgate. 


[One of our best plant growers recommends 
that.in the winter comparatively little water 
should be given, either in the case of large or 
small specimens, and we have always followed 
this advice with the best results as regards 
flowering in the spring. The plants ought to 
| be given every encouragement to make fresh 
growth after flowering. This growth ought to : 








Lantana Invicta, From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler. 


most satisfaction. A selection of varieties is 
herewith appended : Chelsea Gem, deep crim- 
son and amber, especially good; Drap d'Or, 
bright yellow, very dwarf; 
above alluded to; Gogol, amber-orange ; Gol- 
conda, pink and purple ; Invicta, very bright 
and effective ; Kanor, clear rose, yellow centre ; 


La Neige, pure white; Rayon de Soleil, deep | 


yellow, changing to violet. 


A notable feature of many varieties of Lan- 
tana is the great change that takes place in 
the colour of the flower after expansion, for 
some which are at first yellow or orange 
become deeply suffused with pink or a deeper 
reddish shade. X. 


—— I often wonder why the lover of green- 
house plants does not pay more attention to 
these charming old plants. For pots, hanging- 
baskets, outside window-boxes, and beds 
they are very useful, and easily grown; they 
also make very useful pillar plants for the con- 


servatory. І saw a group of them planted out | 


& few years ago and pegged down just like 
Verbenas, and the colours, which embraced 
yellow, red, violet, and crimson, were very 
pleasing. —Towwsw Ах, 


Delicatissima, | 


| be well ripened, so to speak, by the winter, 
| which should be а resting period to fit the 
plants to stand the strain of blooming during 
the spring. In such case we hold that, as 
mentioned in the note on p. 538, the plants 
ought to be kept ''fairly dry " and as cool as 
possible consistent with safety.—Ep. ] 

Kalosanthes.—The note appearing on 

ge 496 of а. recent issue of GARDENING 
| Бош to mind the effective use made of this 
| plant in the bedding arrangements in front of 
a private house which I saw at a watering 
| place on the east coast during the past 
| summer. The plants were fowenng with the 
, greatest profusion, and, although facing the 
| вев, were as fresh-looking as possible, and 
being, as they were, in а mass, I thought it 
the finest piece of colouring I had ever seen.— 
А. W. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.—There aré 
many who, whilst they have no difficulty with 
herbaceous Calceolarias up to the time when 
they are housed, have to admit that some 
! plants fail after that time, and the reason for 
' this is in not a few instances a too heated and 
, elose atmosphere, which encourages thrips. Ib 
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cannot be too readily acknowledged by those 
who are growing them for the first time maybe 
that a dry state of the atmosphere and an over- 
heated p are fatal to them; indeed, the 
cooler they are kept the better, even if doing 
so means that their season of flowering is a 
little delayed.— WoopgBastwick. 


ROSES. 


HYBRIDISING ROSES. 


I worLp be glad to know how to cross Roses, with the 
view of raising new 80rts?—ROSARIAN, 


[Amateurs have not yet fully realised the 
possibilities and charm attached to the raising 
of seedling Roses, or there would be many 
more engaged in it. In the first place, the 
individual must have a fair knowledge of 
Roses, and there should be a definite object in 
view. As most of the hybridisers who are 
engaged in the work appear to be aiming at 
the improvement of the Hybrid Teas, you could 
take up another branch. ‘There are many lovely 
species, and it seems certain that our gardens 
would be considerably enriched by hybrids 
emanating from hardy species. In our climate 
it is necessary to cross the flowers under glass. 
A lean-to house facing south should be pro- 
vided for the plants. No matter how small the 
house, it must be kept exclusively for the 
Roses. Hot-water pipes are also essential, as 
it is necessary when plants are in flower that & 
high and dry atmosphere be maintained. We 
will suppose such а house is available now. 
Plants in pots, established at least one year, 
should be procures. If any kinds are not 
available, then pot them up and grow outdoors 
for a season. They would be at command next 

ear. . Put the established plants into the 
ouse ab once, and dry off by withholdin 
water for about four weeks. The drainage a 
the pots should be looked to, and it should be 
the aim of the grower not to encourage 
a rank growth. Manure in every form 
should be withheld. Prune the plants at 
the end of January. Syringe well every 
fine day ; in fact, every morning, save when 
frost appears. Give plenty of air at first, and 
merely sufficient artificial heat to keep out 
frost. When flower-buds are seen less air 
should be given. As the flowers are about to 
open, a temperature of about 65 degs. should 
be maintained, and as dry as possible ; in fact, 
this must be so right onwards from this time 
until seed-pods are well formed. The sun may 
run the glass ар to 85 degs., but this will do 
no harm. The blossoms intended to be crossed 
should have the stamens removed before their 
pollen is shed, and pollen from the kind 
selected to cross it with must be dusted at 
once on the stigmas before insects have an 
opportunity of defeating our object. The 
petals may be quite removed from the flower, 
and it is not necessary to wait until buds have 
opened. As soon as the colour is seen we cut 
the petals away, but extreme care is necessary 
to see that the fructifying parts are not 
injured, Of course, the roots of the plant 
must not suffer from want of water, but as 
little as possible should be given just at this 
time, he dryness of the atmosphere will 
encourage red-spider, and this cannot well be 
avoided, but frequent fumigating will keep 
this pest and green-fly in check, and it will 
cause no injury to the crossed flowers. The 
plants must remain in the house until the end 
of the year. About October the seed-pods 
will commence to change colour, and in Novem- 
ber the seed should be sown in pots and placed 
under glass, ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Climbing Niphetos under 
Kindly tell me how a Climbing Niphetos Rose in a cool 
greenhouse should be pruned, and when? I have been 
told that all should be cut away, with che exception of the 
new leaders. 1s this correct? It has been rather 
neglected, and covers about a third of the roof of the 
reenhouse, which faces north-west, and when it came 
into my possession last August I freed it of all the dead 
wood, and it bloomed splendidly for some time after with 
renewed vigour.—Cavrs. 

[If ; you can well spread out the growths 
there is no occasion to prune the plant too 
severely, It is its nature to make a deal of 
growth, and not infrequently one may see а 
single plant covering the whole wall of a large 
greenhouse.. When growths become so thick 
that light is excluded, then we should remove 
some of the growths, but the well-ripened 





glass.— 


wood of this year and of last year should be 
preserved as much as possible. The growths 

roduced late this summer may be shortened 
Pack considerably. Such Roses as this are 
best thinned out after their firsb blossoming, 
and the summer growth is then considerably 
assisted in its ripening. The plant may need 
some attention at the root. A surface dressing 
of bone-meal would be of much help. This 
should be very lightly forked into the soil, 
Liquid-manure would also be required when 
the plant is forming its flower-buds.] 

Rose Crimson Rambler not blooming.— 
Can you give me some advice about a Crimson Rambler ? 
It was a year or two against an east wall, where other 
Roses seem to thrive, but it did not do at all well, so it 
was moved to front of south wall—a low one with wire 
netting above. [t has had strong, healthy shoots but 
scarcely any flowers since. There are, perhaps, too many 
plants in front of it. I have read of planting in the open, 
without supports, and pegging down to induce breaking 
all along the stem, Will you tell me how this is done, 
whether the south bed is the best, and when to do it ?— 
LIBERTAS. 

[A wall is the very worst situation whereon 
to plant this Rose, but, in. your case, with the 
wire netting above the low wall there is no 
reason why it should not blossom freely. You 
have scarcely afforded time for the plant to 
blossom, because one does not obtain the best 
effect from the variety until about the third or 
fourth year after transplanting. You say your 
plant has made strong, healthy shoots. These 
should blossom well next season. We should 
advise you not to prune them in any way, but 
simply spread them out in April to the right 
and left. A few could be arched over away 
from the wall by placing some pegs in the 
ground and tying string on to the end of 
shoots, and gently drawing them down to the 
pegs. The growths thus treated will be 
studded in July with lovely trusses of crimson 
blossoms. After the flowering the best plan as 
regards this Rose is to remove right to the 
ground some of the oldest growths in order to 
encourage the new shoots that already will be 
springing up from the base of thrifty plants. 
The pegging down plan alluded to is a very 
good method of growing Crimson Rambler, so 
also is the free style. That is, seb out the 

lants about 4 feet apart, and allow them to 
bend about as they like. Fine arching growths 
studded from base to tip with trusses of blos- 
som will result. You may see a splendid 
illustration of this if you visit Kew Gardens 
next July. There is a quantity of this Rose 
апа other Ramblers planted out on mounds, and 
when in bloom this part of the garden is a 
sight worth travelling a long distance to see. | 


Climbing Rose in greenhouse start- 
ing into growth (Mrs. McDowall).—The 
foliage enclosed has nearly accomplished its 
purpose, and will soon drop. We should advise 
you to allow this to take place naturally. We 
presume you have some warmth in your green- 
house, which has caused your plant to start 
into new growth. We take it that you have 
not pruned the plant in any way, but it is 
necessary to do this at once. Do not shorten 
the long, hard growths that were made last 
summer, but thin, twiggy shoots should be cut 
back to one or two eyes from their base, and if 
very numerous remove some of them. Tie out 
the growths either vertically or ‘ horizontally, 
whichever is most convenient, and if there are 
many small growths remove a few entirely. 
When tied out the main shbots should be about 
5 inches or 6 inches apart. -If there are no 
other occupants in the greenhouse to consider 
it would be well to afford plenty of air during 
the day unless weather turns frosty; but as 
soon as the new shoots are about an inch long 
then air must be cautiously given. If you 
commence by affording air freely the young 
growth becomes inured to it, and is not nearly 
solikely to be affected by mildew as growth 
that is afforded air irregularly. To keep the 
plants in a clean and healthy state you should 
fumigate the house about once a fortnight. 
One fumigating could be given at once, as 
there are always some insect pests lurking in 
the crevices of the structure. Do not water 
the plant at present. It can obtain all it 
requires in the way of moisture from the rains, 
аз you say the border is outside. You could 
with advantage protect the border from exces- 
sive moisture by laying оп a few boards or 
sheets of FRIAS zinc. We imagine that 
too much moisture is causing the young shoots 
to decay, ` 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW PLANTS IN WINTER IN 
LONDON. 
(REPLY To “G. M.") 


Іт is not an easy matter to keep planta in 
health in the window of an ordinary London 
sitting-room in the winter, particularly if the 
neighbourhood is a very crowded or smoky 
one. Still, it is by no means im ible—at 
least, with а suitable choice of subjects; and 
the great secret is constant and regular atten- 
tion and care, particularly in watering. The 
room ought not to be either too hot or very 
cold. If а strong fire is kept constantly 
burning and much gas used as well, the plants 
will dry very rapidly, and unless very carefully 
and rather freely watered will suffer seriously, 
Again, if there is much traffic in the room the 
foliage will become covered with dust, which: | 
will choke the pores, and prevent the leavés/-- 
Performing their functions properly. This must ^ 
be frequently removed by careful sponging of... 
the leaves with tepid water, and if very ч 
а little soap also, and on this account plants” 
with smooth leaves that can be readily cleansed 
in this way should be preferred, and will thrive: | 
best. Again, the plante ought always to be | 
either removed from the room, or, at any rate; 
be covered with a newspaper or light cloth | 
while the room is being swept and dusted, and. | 
they should also be removed, or at least stood Й 
down on the floor, as soon as the gas is lit inf 
the ponia. The less is burnt in 
the room the better, and фе plants will ba | 
found to thrive vastly better if only oil.lamps! | 
or the electric light are employed. Through. 
draughts are very injurious to planta oí all 
kinds; hence, whenever the window is opened,’ 
it should be at the top, not the bottom. Of | 
frosty nights a double thickness of newspaper.’ 
laid over the plants and between them and 
the glass will render them comparatively. 
safe; but if the frost is very severe they- 
ought to be removed farther into the room, 
placing them by preference on a table or 
stand, and not on the floor, where there $. 
generally a cold draught, and hard frost often, 
strikes through the flooring first. In е 
spring and early summer, while in ive 
growth, most plants are benefited by being- 
occasionally, even daily, lightly sprinkled over- ‘ 
head with a very fine-rosed can, small syringe 
or even a brush dipped in water will do. A3 3 
regards watering, the best general rule isto) 
give none till the soil is nearly dry and the pot: 
rings hollow when rapped, then give a thorough. ! 
supply ; but when in full growth and bloom: 
most things may be kept almost constantly) 
moist nt the root, though with a few excep 
tions, such as Spireas, Arum Lilies, and f 
Umbrella-Grass, or Cyperus, planta 
never to stand in saucers of water for 
than a few minutes. When at rest in the” 
winter keep everything comparatively dry, but: 
evergreen subjects need more moisture eyên 
then than those of a deciduous nature. А litte 
manurial stimulant should be given occasion 
ally, but only while plants are in full growth, 
and bloom, and not for some time after being. 
repotted. Just enough good guano to colour) 
the water once a fortnight is a good thing а 
pinch of sulphate of ammonia may be ad 

the water (4 oz. to the gallon is the right 
strength) every three weeks during the summer: 
for Ferns and fine-foliaged plants nitrate oí 
soda is better. Rain-water is preferable to 
that from the mains, and if slightly sooty so 
much the better. Insects must be kept down 
by means of a little Tobacco-powder, by fumi- 
gation, or by dipping in, weak Tobacco-water 
or in an infusion of Quassia-chips with a little 
soft-soap. 


— The best, plants for a window in 
London are the Aspidistra, the finest of all, 
Araucaria excelsa, very pleasing when small, 
Pteris cretica albo-lineata, and the Indis 
rubber-plant. Such Palms asCorypha australis, 
Rhapis flabelliformis, and the handsome Cyperus 
alternifolius must not be forgotten. The 
leaves of those plants that are leathery and 
smooth on the surface must be kept well 
sponged two or three times a week with tepid 
water, otherwise they quickly get coated with 
dust and dirt. Give water only when ге 
quired, and do not let it stand in the saucers. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Nor the least striking feature about single 
Chrysanthemums is the elegance of the flowers 
аз com with that of the oftentimes 
lumpy doublekinds. A few well-grown, bushy 
plants covered with sprays of bloom are ve: 

effective in the greenhouse, and in a dry, well- 
ventilated structure will keep in good condition 
for a considerable period. Besides this excellent 
characteristic the flowers are invaluable for 
cutting, and arranged loosely in a bowl or vase 
form a:pretty feature in a room. No great 
skill is necessary to grow single Chrysanthe- 





Single Chrysanthemum Mrs. E. Roberts. 


mums well, the same treatment as that usually | 
given to the ordinary kinds being all they 
require. An effort should be made, however, 
to keep the plants dwarf and bushy, as then 
they are much more useful for the embellish- 
ment.of amateurs’ greenhouses as well as the 
decoration of rooms. To allow single Chrys- 
anthemums to grow on the tall, mop-like 
system would be to lose much of their коөлу, 
and therefore this method must be strenuously 
avoided. Some growers insert cuttings this 
month, but. for general purposes January 
is quite early enough. Select stout shoots, 
each. about 2 inches or 3 inches in length, 
and insert. these:singly in small pots, filled 





soil and then water through a rosed can. This 
done, put the pots in а frame or on a shelf in 
the greenhouse, where the necessary attention 


‚ав regards watering and other details can be 


easily given. It is essential that frost be 
excluded ; but а high temperature must be 
avoided, this causing the young plants to be- 
come weak and drawn, which is by no means 
conducive to good resultsultimately. Theaim 
should be to get the cuttings rooted as soon as 
possible, bat kep them sturdy. To facilitate 
rooting it is a good plan to place the cuttings 
in a small frame or under a handlighb in the 
greenhouse, where tbey, may be kept compara- 
tively cool and close. Plenty of air must, how- 
ever, be given them when well rooted, and a shelf 





From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


near the glass is the best place for them then. 
The pointof each cutting, too, should be pinched 
out when rooted, and this will cause side-shoots 
to form, which, in their turn, should be stopped 
when 3 inches or 4 inches long. Repot as' may 
be necessary, using clean, well-drained pots and 
a compost of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and suffi- 
cient sand to make the whole porous. About 
the second week in May transfer the plants 
to their flowering pots, which may be 7 inches 
or 8 inches in diameter, using a similar compost 
to that recommended above, but in a rougher 
state. A small quantity of soot might also be 
advantageously placed on the drainage in the 
bottom of each pot prior to repotting ; this 





with a compost of loam, sand, and leaf. 
mould. Make each cutting quite firm in the 


will prevent the ingress of worms whilst the 
| plants are standing outdoors during the summer 


months. Beyond the customary attention as 
to watering aud staking nothing further is 
ne to produce good plants that will give 
an abundance of bloom. In the matter of 
varieties there is now ап extensive list to 
choose from, as may be seen by referring to 
the issue of December 24th, e 542. For 
ordinary purposes, however, the amateur will 
do well to confine himself to а few well-tried 
kinds, and grow them well, rather than attempt 
to cultivate an extensive collection of novelties. 


—— Those who admire single flowers, such 
as Pyrethrums, Paris Daisies, Japan Anemones, 





ete., should appreciate the above. There can 
| be nothing more pleasing in the way of single 
flowers than such varieties as 
Mary Anderson, Miss Rose, 
Yellow Jane, and some others. 
The first-named is one of the very 
best of this section, being fine in 
form, pure in colour, and of good 
substance. Theindividual blooms 
under good cultivation exceed 
3 inches in diameter, but, of, 
course, disbudding must be prac- 
tised to bring ham to these 
dimensions. Г am, however, by 
no means in favour of thinning 
the buds of these single Chrysan- 
themums to any great extent. 
In my opinion, they should be 
grown in the same manner аз 
other things of a like character, 
not destroying the natural habit 
of growth more than is absolutely 
necessary. If the young plants 
are stopped about twice, they 
will take on a bushy habit, and 
when thickly studded with 
blooms they have a very natural 
and piene appearance: These 
single Chrysanthemums are ad- 
mirably adapted for growing in 
small pots. That charming vari- 
ety, Miss Rose, will carry quitea 
wealth of bloom in 6-inch pots. 
By stopping at intervals up to 
July, and keeping them in the 
open as long as possible, they 
may be had in good form until 
mid-December. Admiral Sir T. 
Symonds is one of the best for 
late-blooming, and may be had 
at Christmas by stopping late in 
June, and keeping it inthe open 
air till the beginning of October. 


require early propagation. They 
are so free of growth that dete 
put in in February will make 
large specimens by the autumn. 
For small pots April and early 
part of May are soon enough. 
By propagating in May one may 
have neat little plants in 44-inch 
pots with a dozen nice blooms on 
each, and such are often of much 
service for vases, jardinières, ete., 
where larger specimens nre inad- 
missible. One reason why these 
single Chrysantheniums are not 
very largely grown is that the 
production of monster blooms 
now engages so much of growers’ 
attention. Let us hope that this 
will not always be the case, and 
that the varieties distinguished 
more by grace of growth and 
пега] attractiveness’ than by 
2 their suitability for the exhibition- 
board will get their full share of attention 
Big bloom culture is certainly being overdone, 
and a reaction against it will surely come. All 
lovers of single flowers should give the single 
Chrysanthemums a trial; they will not be 
disappointed, AN 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE EXHI- 
BITIONS. 


TE past season appears to have been favour- 
able for the production of fine Chrysanthemums, 
and rarely have more magnificent examples 
been seen at the various shows. We should 
not judge a variety а good one if it be only 
seen in form occasionally, hut if we see 16 
always good in different localities, then we feel 
certain such may be contidently recommended, · 





These single varieties do not’ ` 
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VY BLLOW VAIUETIES.—]f I were asked which 
is the finest example of a Japanese variety, 
even this autumn, I would say the golden- 
yellow Duchess of Sutherland. Apart from its 
glorious colour, it is in formation very hand- 
some. It is deeper than it is broad, the florets 
hanging down, then curling at the points, and 
rounding upto quite a full centre. Unfortun- 
ately, this variety is not constant, while the 
ungainly, tall habit does not-commend it to 
growers іп a small way. А yellow much more 
constant is F. S. Vallis. This is easily grown 
and isalways good. The yellow is rich, espe- 
cially from late buds, and the shape quite one 
of the best. It has been seen in grand form 
both this year and last.  Bessie Godírey, 
lighter in shade of yellow than the last-named, 
is a magnificent flower and an easy one to 
grow. "There are three promising yellow sorts, 
the first being Chrysanthemiste Montigny, & 
variety of French origin of remarkable propor- 
tions. The colour is a light primrose shade, 
nnd it is said to be of easy culture. A. L. 
Stevens is a fine yellow, not quite so deep in 
build as is Bessie Godírey, but of a deeper 
shade. I should compare it to a much im- 
proved Phebus, a variety much esteemed for 
some years. Souvenir de Mme. Buron is a 
light yellow sport from Princess Alice de 
Monaco (Miss Elsie Fulton), itself an ideal type 
of a Japanese variety of an incurving form. 
This will become very popular. 


WHITE sorTS.—That handsome white Mme. 
Carnot is now absent from shows —at least, in 
good form. Mme. C. Nagelmackers, a sort 
that amateurs can grow, is of graceful shape, 
and has been well exhibited. So is the newer 
Mrs. J. Dunn, described as a white F. S. Vallis. 
It is not that by any means, but, still, taking it 
all round, it is one of our best whites. Mrs. C. 
Beckett has blooms white in colour, and of full, 
deep shape. Princess Alice de Monaco is 
grand in its particular shape, and another 
handsome pure white incurving Japanese is 
Dolly Glide. It is a wonder that this old kind 
is not more grown, as it is of easy culture. 
Dorothy Pywell and Miss Alice Byron were 
seen in fine condition in a few instances, and, 
except that the first-named is rather tall in 
growth, they are among the best. Two whites 
among the newer ones have appeared, named 
Mrs. А. J. Miller and Miss Dorothy Oliver. 
The first is incurving, and the other droop- 
ing in formation. But they do not appear to 
me great improvements, In 

SHADES OF PINK AND MAUVE there are 
several grand things. Mrs. G. Mileham is 
easily grown, and is a famous amateur's flower. 
Mme. P. Radaelli is a perfect variety of the 
incurving form, but is best from very early buds. 
A good way to grow this is to have two or three 
plants in one pot, and select what is known as 
the break-bud—the first that comes. W. A. 
Etherington may be termed a gigantic Viviand 
Morel. This rather new sort should be noted 
asa great improvement. Daniel Lambert has 
white flowers with each floret edged pink. It 
is a large bloom, and the shape is of the hand- 
some drooping kind. This easily-grown variety 
should become well known. Lady Hopetoun 
is a variety of decided merit. The shade of 
colour is quite a heliotrope-pink, and the: bloom 
of very taking build. Souvenir de Calvat реге 
is not a large flower, but I admire its pretty 
shades of white and pink, as well as the grace- 
ful curl of the petals. W. Duckham is a per- 
fect incurving flower, but it requires to be well 
grown to get it large. In 

TERRA-COTTA AND SHADES OF BRONZY-YELLOW, 
J. H. Silsbury is very fine of the former colour. 
Its long, drooping florets are most effective. 
Few varieties pleased me more. Lord Ludlow 
is still the best of its colour, and is of easy 
culture. Ethel Fitzroy is among the richest in 
shades of bronze-yellow ; the quality of petal is 
so striking. Jean Calvat may be mentioned as 
a newer kind of much promise. In shape and 
in shades of colour it is one likely to be grown 
extensively. Among the 

Rosy - PURPLE flowers Marquis Viscomti 
Venosta is the largest, and is of easy growth ; 
but quite an improvement in this classis Presi- | and Home Landscape. ` Printed in large type on pure clay: 
dent Viger. I.have seen this sometimes dingy | less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, and 
in colour, at other times bright, but always | "git fats i Nem and ously 1oo, 
large and striking. Mrs. Е. W. Vallis:and | and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
Henry Perkins аге often described as crimson іп | Price 21s. ; post paid 
colour, but more often seen bronzy-crimson in 





shade. Both are magnificent exhibition Chrys- 
anthemums. Each has its admirers; some 
think the latter has a centre of an unfinished 
look. Both have the deep, drooping build 
and are easily grown. George Lawrence is 
another bronzy coloured flower of huge size. 

DARK CRIMSON flowers of good size and shape 
arestill wanting. Last year] thought the variety 
Geo. Penford just the sort required for exhibi- 
tion. Itis, however, somewhat small, although 
of grand drooping formation. Alfriston is 
very rich in colour, and is better than the old 
variety Edwin Molyneux, as we see it now-a- 
days. A new crimson of very great promise is 
Mrs. A. H. Lee. This is deep in colour, has 
long and broad florets, the bloom being. of 
graceful, drooping build. 

The names of varieties mentioned are not 
many in number, but they form a collection 
large enough for most growers, and they are 
the principal ones that exhibitors will depend 
upon for next season. 

Incurved Chrysanthemums proper are 
not extending in popularity, judging from the 
few one sees. still, there are а number of 
amateurs who grow them well. A few of the 
finest are Mrs. J. P. Bryce, the largest white 
yet introduced. С. Н. Curtis is а popular 

ellow, but à new kind much larger than it is 
Imbleme Poitevine, of the same colour and 
petal; this is very fine. Duchess of Fife and 
Mrs. F. Judson are both grand white flowers 
forshow. Lady Isabel is a large blush-white. 
Mrs. Н. J. Jones is white with a blush tint, 
and the sport from it, Mildred Lyne, is bronzy 
of the same large formation. Ја1епе, pink, and 
Hanwell Glory, bronzy, are of good size and 
form. Geo. W. Matthew, cinnamon shade, is 
a new flower fit to be classed with the best. 
Buttercup is another new variety of a very 
deep yellow colour. 

At most exhibitions the various classes, 
Anemone, Reflexed, and Pompon are fast 
dying out. In fact, I think the Japanese, 
which embrace all forms, will in the near 
future monopolise the shows. Single varieties 
as seen are pretty, but I prefer to take notes 
from those growing, as they are in some 
instances only semi-double kinds with many of 
the petals removed. S. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE NEWER CACTUS DAHLIAS, 


A ravLT of many of the older varieties of 
Cactus Dahlias—that of hiding the blossoms 
among the foliage—is not to be found in the 
newer ones. There is undoubtedly a great im- 
provement in the length of the flower-stems as 
well as in а dwarfer and more bushy habit oí 
growth. The flowers, too, gain in fresh tints 
of colour, whilst in formation the superiority is 
most marked. Formerly a heavy, ugly centre 
was more or less noticeable ; in the newer kinds 
this is removed, and the florets are narrow in 
every portion of the flower. Shapes, again, 
are variable, and we have straight-petalloi 
kinds as well as those of an incurving or claw- 
like form. Before the names of the new sorte of 
this year are mentioned—that is, the varieties 
which have been awarded certificates of merit 
by the various societies—I will describe the 
1903 kinds which have proved good after trial, 
because these are really the ones Dahlis 
growers are more interested in, consequent 
upon the latest novelties being somewhat pro- 
hibitive in price the first year of introduction. 


CHARM, yellow base, white tips, and marked 
red, is a very distinct and pretty variety. 

CONRAD, red, of a terra-cotta shade. A large 
and handsome variety for exhibition. 

Dainty is a variety that cannot be over 
praised, more especially for garden decoration. 
Yellow, overlaid with pink, makes it distinct 
in colouring, and its medium-sized, well- 
shaped flowers are borne on stitf stalks in 
great abundance. 

FLORENCE M. Strepwick.—This white kind 
is noted for great depth and nice shape in the 
bloom. Its fault is that of producing small 
florets among the larger ones ; these should le 
removed. 

GEORGE Gonpos, yellow, shaded fawn, i: 
narrow-petalled variety of considerable refine 
ment and beauty. 

H. SIrLEM.—This rich, light crimson 
Dahlia is not only the best of the colour, hut 
has probably the longest florets of any. Itis 
a magnificent flower, and in size may be com. 
pared to a Japanese Chrysanthemum. 

Lauretra, yellow, edged rosy-red, is dis 
tinct in shading, and the bloom 1з of excellent 
form. 

LADY COLIN САмрвЕтЛ, has a yellow centre, 
with orange tint on the older florets, Iti 
remarkably good in quality, and very free- 
flowering. 

Mrs. Н. L. Brovsson, pale fawn colour, 
is faultless in shape, has a fine stiff habit oí 
growth, is free-flowering, and has long, stif 
stalks. (‘ood for any purpose. 

PREMIER —This sometimes comes а lovely 
narrow-petalled bloom, but hardly constant 
enough to recommend generally. Colour 4 
brilliant crimson. 

Raıxsow, soft pink, is a grand exhibition 
variety. The florets are narrow and of extn 
length. 

Snrewspury.—Those who like very large 
flowers should grow this light yellow variety, 
although it may somewhat lack refinement. 

SIRIUS is a variety curious in its colouring. 
It is yellow, striped scarlet, and the shape of 
the bloom is excellent. 

SWEET NELL is pale pink, a soft and pretty 
shade. Its medium-sized blooms are produc 
freely on long stems, and it is a variety which 
may be highly recommended for garden 
culture. 

VionETTA is distinct in shade of colour-* 
violet-rose. Early in the season it has s 
tendency to coarseness, but later the shape 5 
not wanting in beauty. . 

The following are new varieties of this 

ear: Alexander, vivid maroon, good form; 
Tord of the Manor, scarlet, with yellow base: 
Harbour Lights, distinct shade of bronzy-red i 
Helen Stevens, soft, yellow, with green shade, 
lovely in colour and form; Antelope, light 
fawn, much incurved in shape, distinc sad 
handsome; Crepuscule, orange-yellow ; Mont 
Blanc, а large white; W. E. Dickson, brilliant 
crimson, perfect shape; Crayfish, light red, 
with coppery shading, very distinct and hand- 
some in its incurving shape; Fairy, white 
charming in the lightness of its formation: 
Thomas Parkin, orange-yellow, much incurved 
in form ;.Miss Dorothy Oliver (see illustration), 

















































































Premier Chrysanthemum blooms. 
—At many of the exhibitions a prize is offered 
for the ‘‘ best bloom” selected from the whole 
show. This, to me, is most interesting, as 
invariably very fine specimens are forthcowing 
for the honour, and it is curious that certain 
varieties—only a few—obtain that exceptional 
recognition time after time, which goes to prove 
that perfect Chrysanthemums from a show 
point of view are somewhat limited, in spite of 
the great number of varieties existing. This 
year, as last, the sort most often successful is 
F. S. Vallis, certainly a grand yellow. Next to 
this is Mrs. F. W. Vallis, a dark-coloured flower 
of recent introduction; then the magnificent 
Duchess of Sutherland, perhaps the finest 
Chrysanthemum in existence. This is not easy 
to grow, and the habit of the plant is lanky ; 
but to obtain it as we have seen the flowers this 
year is worth any amount of trouble. Bessie 
Godfrey is another premier flower, and. as far 
аз constancy and ease of culture are concerned, 
is as good asany. Princess Alice de Monaco— 
known as Miss Elsie ` Fulton—is less often 
ahead this year than last, but it is a very fine 
kind. It may not be safe to predict, but one 
can imagine J. H. Silsbury, the best new 
variety of the year of English origin, and 
Chrysanthemiste Montigny of the French, as 
being likely varieties for nexb-year. It is a 
pity that the fine sport from Mrs. Barkley— 
Lady Cranston—has reverted to the type; 
otherwise, here was а new variety good enough 
to be named among the few best. There is, 
also a sport from Princess Alice de Monaco 
named Souvenir de Mme. Buron, equal in size 
and shape to the parent. This is likely to be 
an acquisition. —H. S 


"FLORA and Sylva."—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits; Home Woods, 


, 228. 
Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are also 
ready, price 4s, esch ; post paid, 4s. 4d, . 
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lovely in shadin 

green to tips oF florets ; J. B. Riding, amber, 
ading to [оно centre, а fine kind; Козу 
Morn, pink, with. white central florets; 
Cockatoo, white, marked yellow, very pretty 
and distinct ; Jeanette, rich deep yellow, not 
large, but refined in shape; Tricolor, yellow, 
white, and 
shades ; Ella Kremar, rich cerise-pink, large 
flower; W. Hopkins, dark maroon, a grand 
variety of this colour; Radium, buff yellow 
shade; and Pearl, rich pearly- pink—this 
variety has been exhibited two seasons, and is 
a most attractive and lovely kind. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cuttings in boxes in winter.—One 
method of growing cuttings, other than in pots, 
isin boxes; and Pelargoniums, etc., intended 
for the flower garden are often treated in this 
way. to а certain time this is right 


of light yellow, with distinct | 


red, a distinct combination of | 


The Horn-leaved Rockfoil (Saxifraga 
ceratophylla).—A mid the host of Rockfoils or 
Saxifrages there are a few of very distinct 
appearance, which may well be cultivated by 
those who do not care to embark upon the cul- 
tivation of a complete collection of these valu- 
able and attractive plants. Among these 
species one cannot but include the Horn-leaved 
Rockfoil (Saxifraga ceratophylla), a valuable 
and attractive plant whether in or out of flower, 
and one of the easiest to grow under conditions 
securable in almost any garden. Its foli in 
itself looks pretty, with the deeply two or three- 

parted leaves quite stiff and shining, and when 
| looked at reminding one of the appropriateness 
of the name ceratophylla. Both in their stiff- 
ness and in their division they are really **horn- 
like,” and are at the same time pretty. They 
are also of a good dark green. The flowers 





are pure white, much purer indeed than many 
|of those of other species, and аге pro- 
duced on loose panicles, generally with stalks 


U 
enough, bos after they have once rooted, and of such a length that they can be used for cut- 





Cactus Dahlia Miss Dorothy Oliver. 


heat is kept up for other things in the house, 


then it is that attention should be given to | 


thosé in boxes, It is not necessary to wait 
until spring before doing so, as, if the plants 
are potted off now, they will in a couple of 
months yield a few cuttings, and so the num- 
ber of plants by next May will be considerably 
increased. To leave them as they are will 
result in weakly plants of little use for planting 
out-of-doors, — Tow NsMAN. 


Lawn sweeping machine.—Could any of your 
readers inform me of а good plan of gathering leaves on a 
arge lawn? There ate about 10 acres of kept lawn on my 
Place, and at this season this ground becomes littered with 
leaves, and the labour of brushing and raking by hand is 
both tedious and costly. Is there any machine made that 
would gather theni, and, if во, who is the maker? I have 
ай idea that а revolving horse brushing machine, such as 
опе вёев оп the streets of a city, might work well and 
gather them into lines for removal by cart, but I do not 
like tó ïnvest_in one without some experience of whether 
It would be suitable for the purpose and harmless to the 
Grass, Perhaps some reader would kindly help me, and 
tell me where any machine recommended can be procured ? 


(Write to Mr. T. Challis, The Gardens, Wilton House, 
lisbury, who uses a machine such as you require, and 
would give you every information about it.] 


From a photograph by W. В. Baynham, Woking. 


ting in early summer when the blooms open. 
The whole plant is from about 4 inches to 
8 inches high. : One has found that the leaves 
of this Rockfoil are occasionally injured by 
severe late frosts, but the plant is never de- 
stroyed by such, and ultimately recovers. 
More frequently, however, it seems to succumb 
to drought in summer if on dry and poor soils ; 
and it is thus desirable to plant it where its 
roots will have a fair amount of moisture at 
that season. It is said to be a native of Spain, 
and is readily raised by division or by cuttings. 
—S. Arnott, Carsethorn, by Dumfries, Scotland. 

Veronica saxatilis.— Опе frequently 
wonders why this little evergreen Veronica is 
so little grown, even in large collections of roek 
plants. That it is so frequently absent is not 
due to its price, for it is one of the cheapest of 
alpine plants; nor is it due to its want of 
beauty, for no one can say that this neat little 

lant, with its glossy evergreen leaves and 

lue flowers is not beautiful. Ib is prob- 
ably because so many never see it either in 





' gardens or on its native rocks in the High- 


lands of Scotland or on the European Alps. 
Although a native of high lands, it can be 
grown as easily only a few feet above the sea, 
and no one thus need be without its little 
bushes (if one dare call such a little plant a 
* bush") some 3 inches, 4 inches, or at the 
most about 6 inches high. One finds that it 
will do well either on the lower flanks of rock- 
work, where it receives plenty of moisture from 
above, or on the higher and drier slopes. On 
either it thrives, produces its little blue flowers 
marked with violet, and seeds so freely as to 
produce self-sown plants. There is & pretty 
pink variety, called Grievei, but neither it nor 
& white form I have seen is equal in beauty to 
the typical form. —S. ARNOTT. 


Pampas Grass.—This has bloomed very 
well with me this autumn, the still weather and 
absence of severe frost having allowed the 
plumes to remain unbroken. Frequently much 
of the value of Pampas Grass is lost in the land- 
scape from being badly placed. There is 
considerable difference in the colour of the 
plumes, as also in the size. I have some of a 
brownish-white, and others of а milky-white. 
Some eight years ago, when going through a 
nursery at Downs Market, I saw some 
plumes of a very pure white, and ordered 
some plants. These have the most beautiful 
plumes I have ever seen. I cut them when 
about only half developed. Later on, they are 
held in front of a fire, shaking them meanwhile. 
In this way the plumes expand. I have some 
plumes nearly 3 feet long, and beautifully 
waved. 'These, when used with some ever- 
greens, are very ornamental during the winter. 
The Feather Grass (Stipa pinnata) is equally 
useful for small vases.—J. C. F. 


Nertera depressa in the open air. 
—This charming little plant is, as remarked on 
page 487, but seldom met with nowadays, and 
when found it is invariably growing under 
glass. With me, however, it has succeeded 
excellently in the open air for the past four 
years without the slightest winter protection. 
It has а wide range, being found in a wild 
state in New Zealand, South America, and 
other parts of the globe, Its tiny leaves make 
a cushioned growth, not rising more than half- 
an-inch from the ground. The flowers are very 
inconspicuous, bein e green in colour, and 
borne in the axils of the leaves. The blossoms 
are followed by berries, which assume a bright 
orange tint and entirely cover the mat of 
foliage. These berries begin to colour in July, 
and remain in beauty for many months. Now, 
in December, my plant is still studded with 
them, and many of them will remain until 
after the new year. The Nertera is growing 
on a partially shaded ledge, in company with 
Shortia galacifolia, Ourisia coccinea, and 
Philesia buxifolia. The soil is pure peat, 
mixed with a large proportion of coarse sand. 
It rejoices in moisture during the hot weather, 
and the bed is daily flooded during the summer 
in the absence of rain. It is one of my favour- 
ite plants, as, though small, it is bright during 
the darkest season of the year.—S. W. Firz- 
HERBERT, Kingswear, S. Devon. 


Nepeta Мизвіпі.--Аз stated by Mr. 
Arnott, page 486, this old plant is now rarely 
to be met with in gardens, yet it is certainly 
more worthy of a place in the border than many 
newer introductions. It has now been known 
in this country for just one hundred years, but 
volume after volume of the horticultural press 
may be searched without finding its name 
mentioned. Its flower-racemes, about 18 inches 
in length, thickly set with small, lavender-like 
blossoms, are very pretty, though not conspic- 
uously striking, and are charming for indoor 
decoration if loosely arranged in a small vase. 
Its chief merit, however, is its extremely 
lengthened blooming period. This year it 
began to flower early in June, and was still 
in bloom at the end of November—a record 
that few plants, except, perhaps, Erigeron 
mucronatus, could beat. Dune 2 feet to 
3 feet across, with their spreading shoots 
covered in flower, are, when at their best, 
clouds of soft colour. ` It may be easily 
increased by division of the root, and I have 
found that it may be transplanted without 
harm, even when in full flower, if taken сар 
with а good ball of soil and liberally watered, 
while as ib is a native of Siberia it is perfectly 
hardy.—S. W. FITZHERBERT, 
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FRUIT. 


PLUM BRYANSTON GAGE. 
Tne subject of this note is one of our finest 
dessert fruits, and well worthy of a wall even 
in the warmest counties. It is very juicy and 


rich, and of quite a nice size for dessert, ripen- | 


ing early in September. As a standard tree I 
have seen it flourisbing and fruiting well in the 
county of Devon, but а wall appears to be the 
best situation to get fine fruit. Any position 


except north will do, the tree proving hardy | 


and, as beforesaid, very prolific. For orchard- 
house work it is eminently suitable, forming a 
nice pyramid-shaped tree ; in fact, to be brief, 





Plum Bryanston Gage. 


it is one of our best Gages for indoors or out, 
and cultivators need not hesitate to add it to 
their collection. b J. M. 





GRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. 


T SHOULD be very glad if you will kindly inform me 
through your valuable paper the best stocks to graft the 
various sorts of fruit-trees and the best months for graft- 
ing each sort ?—S. J. 


[The right time to graft fruit-trees or any 


other deciduofis tree is in spring, just as the | 


sap i8 rising, which is usually in the month of 
April or early in May. The grafts or scions 
should be taken off quite early in the New 


Year and laid in the soil (the lower ends) | 


under a north wall, with the view of retarding 


growth as late as possible, as it is essential | 


that the stock should be a little in advance of 
the graft as to the flow of sap. 
stocks be headed down to within a few inches 
of where it is desired the graft should be put 
on, about January during mild weather. 
Young stocks generally are fit to work a week 
or so before old trees. The young stocks 
should be grafted fairly close to the ground, 
say about ( inches, while Pears on the Quince 
ought поб ќо be more than. 3 inches from the 
ground. Well rooted stocks are half the 
battle, too, and should have a year’s growth to 
become established. before graftin 
Apples are worked on the Paradise-stock 
principally, but for orchard standards the Crab 
is the better, being more robust, and doubtless 
in your genial climate grafting can be under- 
taken quite a fortnight in advance of counties 
further north. Pears, as above stated, are 
frequently grafted on the Quince. Seeds are 
sown to raise Pear stocks, these growing much 
stronger, producing less fibrous roots, and 
penetrating downwards to a much greater 
extent than those of the Quince, hence, those 
worked on the Quince are more suited for 
shallow, gravelly, or very: damp soils, and 
where the subsoil is indifferent. Frequent 
top-dressings. are a necessity, with copious 
supplies of manure-water during dry, hot 
summers to trees worked on the Quince. There 
are several, varieties, too, that are more success- 
ful on fci. Viris pisi ean be ascertained by 


Also let the | 


them. | 


| studying most  nurserymen's catalogues. 
Those worked on the Pear make much larger 
trees, and, as а rule, attain a much greater 
age, and if your soil is of good depth we should 
advise you to graft principally on the Pear, and 
should they grow too luxuriantly, which they 
sometimes do, this evil can be rectified by root 
pruning, or, better still, complete transplant- 
ing during the latter half of October and 
succeeding month. The Pear usually pushes 
its shoots before the Apple, so might be worked 
first or towards the end of March. Apricots 
are seldom grafted, budding being the most 
successful. These are worked on the Plum 
during the month of July, although the 
Brussels and Mussel stocks are sometimes 
used for this purpose, and 
the same may be said of the 
Peach and Nectarine, the 
Plum-stock (Black Damask 
and St. Julien) being prob- 
ably the best. Of course, 
grafting is occasionally prac- 
tised in spring, but is not 
that usually adopted in this 
country. Plums, likewise, 
are budded principally, and 
stocks are raised by seeds, 
which would not be ready to 
bud until the third year. 
Some are raised by layers, as 
in the case of  Paradise- 
stocks for Apples. The 
Mussel and St. Julien, also 
the Myrobalan - stocks, are 
employed, the seeds being 
sown when taken from the 
fruit. Some employ suckers, 
and these are usually plen- 
tiful in most gardens where 
Plums are grown, but the 
nuisance with these is they 
are prone to throw up many 
more suckers. Layers would 
be preferable, as then you 
could cut out all buds that 
would be found under the 
soil when taking off the layer 
la year after being operated on. Similar 
remarks apply to the Cherry, stocks bein 
raised from Cherry stones, the Gean an 
Mahaleb principally, although Morello seed- 
lings are considered good stocks, being free 
and useful for garden culture.] 





PLANTING PEACHES. 

(REPLY To '*PnivATE.") 
First get the roof wired by screwing into each 
rafter galvanised supports for carrying the 
wire. These should Б 15 inches long, with an 
eye for the wire to pass through. Three 
inches will be sufficient for the eyes to screw 
into the rafters, lenving 12 inches clear from 
the latter, and, surmising these are 3 inches 
from where the glass-lights are fixed, the 
trees, when trained, will be 15 inches from the 
glass, where the growths, as well as the fruit, 
will reap the benefit of the light and sun. 
| These wires or rods should be } inch in 
diameter for Peach-training, and should run 
horizontally—that is, lengthways of the struc- 
ture—and have a thread at one or both ends, so 
that a nut may be put on to tighten the same, 
or, better still, let the rods go right through 
both ends of the house and be tightened from 
the outside. 

Next set about having a suitable border for 
the trees, after making sure efficient drainage 
is secured, 9 inches of broken brick-bats, rough 
at the bottom, the top 3 inches should Te 
| smaller, and, if considered necessary, a 3inch 
| drain-pipe should run along the entire length 
| of the border a few inches below the drainage, 
| and have a convenient fall, also outlet. Twenty 
| inches to ?4 inches of loamy soil, with a good 
| percentage of lime and mortar-rubble, wood- 
| ashes, and, if the loam is poor, a little Vine- 
| manure added. It is unwise to make the 
border too rich, or the trees grow too strong. 
| Far better feed from above as soon as a сгор ìs 

secured. Make the soil quite firm and plant 
forthwith, and, assuming that the front wall 
is not more than 3 feet in height, fan-trained 
| trees arethe best to plant ; if much above this, 
| standard trees, having a clear stem of 3 feet, 
‘are better. 


After planting, merely make the 








growths secure from wind, the 
tying of Same being deferred unti 
February. Plant Hale's Early, Ro 
and either Violette Hative or D 
or, should Nectarines be р 
Rivers’, Lord Napier, Elruge 
Orange. { 
It is always well to have hot-water 
in case of severe weather when the trees 
bloom heat can be turned on to 





flowers. Much also depends on I h 
which you wish to have the fruit ripe, =° 5 
2) Dass ds 
М ТТТ! modd êê bn 
NEGLECTED: ORCHARD TREES. © 2 


(REPLY то “Е, H. M.”) taam 
AssuMING that your orchard: surface is 
that would, to some extent, — э 
stunted appearance of the fruit-trees: in ity 
Grass is a rather gross feeder, and absorbs food’ 













































and moisture from the surface soil; all 
the tree roots badly need. Lacking: 
lus such food and moisture wo: 
give, roots either remain inert or 
find poor or sour soil, rather than’ 
healthful and productive. We 
you first fork off the Grass round 3 
width of from 6 feet to 8 feet, according 
age or size of each tree. Then give 
a dressing of short half-decayed stable- 
if possible, as being the best for that 
Just lightly fork the manure in some 
4 inches at the most, and let it so re 
it may feed the roots and attract new 
search of food. These new roots wo 
on the tree-heads and cause new в 
growths to be formed, and from uel à 
or two much superior fruit uld come 
Because of the small leaf area of the heads аш. 
the hard, stunted nature of the gi h- 
wood, fruit is necessarily small. 
Such a dressing as we have named 
barrow-load of old vegetable refuse or 
rden soil added, or even the mowing 
awn laid about over the roots in the. 
as a mulch, would do great So 
me trees seem to oe ی ا‎ 
shoots, cease to apply dressings. . І 
not get stable or E animal manure— 
that from a stable is best—purchase. b 
and apply 1 Ib. to the roots of each treea 
just forking it in, adding a similar qi 
March. Then in May give to.each tree 
sulphate of ammonia. | In any case, rem 
Grass as advised, and apply sum 
ings, if only of lawn mowings, as 
also, ne 
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PEAR-SHAPED APPLES.  '- 


Ix the “Journal of the y of Hor 
culture of France" there is a figure d 
a Pear-shaped Apple, which seemed 









Old English Pear Apple. шш 


n. абз 
interest the authors very much. If 
found among a lot of o in the 4 
and it might be interesting to not 
English gardens there is a rare, 
existing, Apple of exactly the в 
the Pear, which would dé € 
did not taste it. The" 
Chiswick, to whom we 
a very old tree gro 
said he had never see 
bably’ the’ same A 
Parkinson. ` 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Walnut-tree not bearing.—I should be very 
much obliged if you could give me some advice concern- 
ing Walnut-trees. I have one about thirty years old 
growing in a meadow. It look« healthy, but makes little 


growth, and fruits still less.—J. M. К 
[ You do not say what soil your Walnut-tree 
is growing in, but if it is heavy and composed 
of clay it is probable that it fails owing to the 
want of lime. Walnuts like a carbonaceous 
soil, and chalk suits them admirably. The best 
thing you can do is to liít the turf for several 
feet round the tree, smother the soil with lime, 
and at once fork it in. Give it а further dress- 
ing of kainit, potash, and soot in June, forking 
this in also. Again, it may be that your 
Walnut is growing in а good deep soil, and as 
soon as the ground has become exhausted by 
the action of the roots the growth will get 
smaller and firmer, as well as shorter jointed. 
It will then bear fruit. Walnut-trees do not 
bear until they get to a considerable size. ] 

Cutting down young Vine.—I planted a young 
Vine in January of this year. It has made good growth, 
about 6 feet long. There is another Vine in the house, 
which will have to come away after tome time, say а 
couple of years. Would it be better to take the old Vine 
out now, ог to prune the young one hard back, as I have 
not much space at command just, about 2 feet? It is a 
lean-to house, and the Vines are Black Hamburgh.—IRisi 
READER. 

[If the whole cane is fully exposed to the sun 
cut it down to within 3 inches or 4 inches of 
the ground. It matters not what the strength 
of the plant may be, the lower it is cut down 
the stronger it will grow, and the better 
foundation it will make for the future. In this 
case, then, leave the old Vine to fruit until you 
get a strong cane on the younger plant. ] 


Protecting Currants and Gooseberries.— 
A question upon which I should like to have your opinion 


- із whether webbing of Currants and Gooseberries is a good 


ж means of keeping off the birds, and whether white or 


black cotton is the better ?—B, T. 


[To keep birds from Gooseberry or Currant bushes, fine 
mesh fish netting is best. Of cotton, black is best, to be 
run very thickly over the bushes to protect the buds from 


: birds. Birds, however, soon get used to it, and lose fear 


of its contact. ] 

Apple Hanwell Souring.—As a stan- 
dard or spreading bush for the orchard and 
garden this Apple is well known, but I think it 
is not generally sup d to succeed in the form 
of aw espalier. I have a fine old tree of it 
trained in this way, which has produced a crop 


: of fruit this year which for colouring I have 


never seen surpassed. In size the fruits were 
uite up to the average, and clean and shapely. 
Tshoul hesitate to plant it as an espalier, and 


‚ should not, in fact, advise 16; but I thought 


the circumstance of its doing so well in this 
restricted form of tree was worth recording.— 
A.W. 


Top-dressing fruit-trees.— This is the 
best time of year to feed the roots on the 


“ surface, so as to keep them where the action of 
` solar heat may induce them to produce fruitful 


' deservedly so. 


wood, in place of the rank green shoots that 
are produced by roots:that have got deep down 
into the subsoil. Where fruit-trees are planted 
no attempt should be made, after they get of 
sufficient size to occupy the land, to cultivate 
vegetables, or any exhausting crop. Whether 
it in private or market gardens, it will be 
the best plan to devote a given area solely to 
fruit-trees, bushes, and Strawberries, and keep 
the vegetables quite to themselves. Spread 
manure or refuse of any kind over the roots of 
fruit-trees at this time of the year, and in the 
spring very lightly fork it in.—JAMEs Groom, 
Gosport. 

Apple Cox's Orange Pippin.—No 
Apple has come into favour more than this, and 
There is.no kind in this or any 


' other country that can surpass it for flavour 


when at its best. To obtain this considerable 
attention is needed in its culture. Those who 
have seen the fine fruit at the autumn shows 
know the standard this Apple may be grown 
to. The best I have ever seen was in November 
of this year. They were grown by an amateur, 
a schoolmaster. The tree was growing in a 
small garden, on a wall with а west aspect. The 
wall was about 9 feet high and built of stone, 
and the age of the tree was about twelve years. 
Тһе roots had not a very favourable spot to 
work in as there was a gravel path over them. 
The shoots were trained horizontally and well 
spurred in. The crop was an average one, the 
fruit of first size and high in colour. It 


would not have been ditticulb to obtain 2s. per 
dozen for them. It is evident it would pay to 
cover walls, wood fences, etc., with this kind. 
Our forefathers planted on walls kinds much 
inferior to this, and in the garden which I 
manage I have old trees on walls that prove 
this.—J. Скоок. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.—We are now past the 
shortest day, and with increasing daylight will 
come а demand for more water, but the water- 
pot must be kept in skilful hands. In the 
summer, when plants are nearly always thirsty, 
the unskilful waterer cannot do so much harm, 
but now both judgment and care are required. 
A tap with the knuckles against the sides of 
the pot is the safest test to employ. It is true, 
of course, that a loosely potted plant may sound 
hollow even when moist, and this is where 
judgment is required. The plants which suffer 
most when the water-pot is in careless hands 
are hardwooded plants, especially Heaths, 
Epacrises, and Azaleas. These have fine, hair- 
like roots, and if they suffer from drought the 
plants may die, not at the particular time, 
perhaps, as it may be weeks or months after- 
wards. This is the usual season when hard- 
wooded plants are cleaned and retrained. This, 
of course, only refers to large, old specimens. 
The Chorozemas are a very interesting race of 
Pea-shaped flowers of rather loose growth. 
After flowering, the plants should be pruned 
into shape, and placed in heat to start back 
eyes. Acacia platyptera flowers very early, 
and is, therefore, more appreciated than the 
later-blooming kinds, Everybody witha large 
conservatory to furnish should grow a few 
Acacias. They are more useful in pots or tubs 
thin when planted out, because exposure in 
the summer ripens the growth, and the plants 
are more floriferous. At the warm end of the 
house now—if there is а warm end—a few of 
the hardiest flowering plants may be moved to 
the conservatory from the stove. Poinsettias 
and Begonias will last some time, and are 
generally grown in quantity for this purpose, 
but there is plenty of forced flowers now among 
Azaleas and bulbs of various kinds. Fires want 
careful stoking now. Bad stoking is very 
expensive and often injures the plants. 


Stove. — Among the older varieties of 
Begonias, B. manicata, B. insignis, and B. 
fuchsioides are still worth growing for winter 
flowering, and the two last-named will do in 
the conservatory. B. fuchsioides, planted out 
in the border in a light position, makes a tall 
pyramidal bush that will flower continu- 
ously for a long time. — Berry-bearing plants 
are useful at this season. Rivina humilis has 
bright clusters of scarlet fruit, like miniature 

Currants, very freely produced. Easily 
grown from seeds, which if sown in spring 
will make neat little bushes, covered with 
drooping racemes of bright berries by the 
autumn, and will continue effective all the 
winter.  Ardisia crenulata is an evergreen 
berry-bearing shrub that used to be grown a 
good deal, The scarlet berries form in whorls 
at the top of the pant amid bright green 
foliage. Where Orchids are grown there will 
be a few choice things in bloom now amon 
Cypripediums, Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, an 
others, and Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Garde- 
nias. Eranthemum pulchellum has sky-blue 
flowers, and though the individual flowers do 
not last long they follow in rapid succession all 
up the spikes. Pentas carnea, P. rosea, and P. 
rosea alba are pretty, low-growing plants, 
easily propagated from cuttings in February or 
March. ' Centradenia rosea is one of the 
prettiest little plants for the table at this 
season. There is now much bright colour 
among Dracznas апа Crotons, and trom among 
these may be found many suitable table plants. 
These have to be grown specially for table 
decoration, and for this purpose young plants 
should be propagated annually. Night tem- 

rature now 65 degs. A little ventilation on 
right days will be necessary. 

Ferns under glass.— Young Ferns are so 
easily raised and grown that it is hardly worth 
while keeping old plants of the common sorts. 
Of course, one never has too many of such 
choice Ferns as Adiantum Farleyense, but 





Ferns which produce spores freely are not worth 


cutting up for stock, as seedlings are more 
vigorous. The same rule affects all kinds of 
plants, and it is this: Never propagate from 
exhausted or weakly plants, and, when more 
stock is required of a plant which produces 
seeds sparingly or not at all keep working ab 
the young plants until a suflicient stock has 
been secured. All Ferns, even greenhouse 
species, seem to require a genial temperature a 
little higher than the cool-house supplies. 
Ferns, especially young plants, do not seem 
quite happy when the thermometer falls below 
50 degs. at night, and at this season, when fires 
are kept down so much, water is not required 
either at the root or in the atmosphere. 
Hot-bed making. Equal parts of stable- 
manure and tree-leaves will make a hot-bed 
that will grow anything. - The. material should 
be shaken out and well mixed, and any dry 
spots noticed damped. Beds for р Potatoes 
and Asparagus should be 4 feet high at back 
and slightly lower at the front, and made 
pretty firm, so that what settlement takes 
place will be gradual, and the heat also will be 
steady and lasting. The beds which rapidly 
get hot soon get cool, and this is a sure 
sign that the beds have been built loosely, 
and perhaps the materials have not been well 
blended. The sides of the bed must be square 
and regular, and when the beds ure com- 
pleted place on the frames, first putting in a 
thermometer. The gardener thrusts in a stick 
and is governed by the feel of the stick when 
it is taken out of the bed. When the tempe- 
rature is steady at 90 degs., anything may be 
started in the frame. The frames should be 
matted up till the heat has risen, and after 
that mat up only at night. х 
Orchard-house.— All potted trees should 
be indoors now, and the pruning and cleaniug 
should have attention. The. potting and top- 
dressing should have been done in the autumn 
where the trees have been pruned in summer, 
removing all surplus wood. The praning now 
will be chiefly to remove old snags and shorten 
a little where required. 
Window gardening.—For spring effect 
window boxes outside may be planted with 
ellow Wallflowers, edged in front with blue 
Fortet se mote White and blue Violas are 
The bunch Primroses are early and 
Creeping Jenny is an effective hang- 
ing plant. Indoors there are Kentia Palms, 
Aspidistras, green-leaved Dracienas, India- 
rubbers, Aralias, Cyclamens, Primulas, Roman 
Hyacinths, Heaths, Begonias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Poinsettias, Cypripediums, Freesias, 
and Snowdrops. 


Outdoor garden.—Those who have a 
sheltered place partially shaded may plant a 
group of the hardy Bamboos. They are effec- 
tive near water, in the midst of hardy Ferns 
and Grasses, associated with New Zealand 
Flax and similar plants. Arundinaria japonica 
(Metake), a broad-leaved kind, is hardy every- 
where; at least, I have it in a very healthy 
condition exposed to all the winds of heaven. 
Some of the other kinds will require a shel- 
tered position, but in good soil I am inclined 
to think most of the Arundinarias and Bam- 
busas will succeed. A. falcata is a fine plant 
at the back of a rockery. Among Brooms, the 
early-flowering precox makes a charming 
group, as does also the red-spotted Andreana, 
but do not, if it can possibly be avoided, buy 

fted plants, as they have an unfortunate 
abit of dying when they ought to be effective. 
Very sweet now is tbe Winter Sweet (Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans) against & wall. It will also 
grow as a bush in a sheltered shrubbery. It is 
rather difficult to propagate, layering being the 
only successful method. In consequence of the 
snow and rain the ground is too sticky to plant 
small stuff, but trees and shrubs are. moving 
well, and turf can be laid down, weeds 
extracted from lawns, or top-dressings of basic- 
slag, or anything else which may be preferred, 
may be applied. Most people cut the Grass on 
the tennis-lawn too close to keep a.good turf 
without top-dressing, and this is a good time 
to apply it. 

Fruit garden.—(iet on as fast as possible 
with the pruning and training of fruit-trees, 
Peaches are generally left to the last. There is 
no special reason for this beyond the fact that 
Peaches often retain their leaves longer than 
other fruits, and their training is a longer 


fasting. 
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business, as to keep Peach walls well furnished 
it is generally necessary to unnail the branches 
every season and retrain them so that the 
bottom of the wall may be well covered. In 
pruning the Peach it is n to cut toa 
wood-bud. This can generally be managed by 
cutting to a series of triplet buds, in which a 
wood-bud is ensconced between two fruit-buds. 
Old walls harbour insects, and form hiding 
places for the eggs of green and black fly—but 
even on good walls green and black fly give 
trouble. This shows how very little cover 
insects require, and it is a great advantage 
to wash the wood of Peach, Plum, and Cherry- 
trees with an insecticide, either with a sprayer 
or by using a brush and the sponge. Leave 
the bearing branches of Peach-trees from 
4 inches to 6 inches apart, and if shreds are 
used have them loose enough to give room for 
rowth. Leave a young branch in all stone 
ruits whenever there is room to lay it in, 
especially in the case of Apricots and Plums. 
Seedling Apricots often produce very good 
fruits. 

Vegetable garden.—A supreme effort 
should be made to keep up a plentiful supply 
of Mushrooms.and Seakale. ‘The last-named 
can be grown in the Mushroom-house. Aspara- 
gus is a more expensive crop to force, as when 
taken up for hot-bed forcing the roots, when 
exhausted, are usually thrown away. The 
work of forcing must be promptly done. If 
the work tukes long from lack of heat, the 
produce is never во о. A temperature of 
85 degs. in the bed will be suitable, and for the 
first week or ten days the frames may be 
matted up. Afterwards inure the rapidly rising 
stems to light, to give flavour and colour. 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli is 
good now. The leaves curl over the hearts, 
wub аго not a sufficient protection alone in 
frosty weather. The better course is to lift 
them as soon as the heart, begins to form, and 
plant in а deep pit or cool-house, where a 
further shelter of mats cun be given if re- 
quired, Those who delayed protecting the 
full-grown Lettuces and Endives-will find they 
have probably sustained some injury. Nothing 
beats dry Bracken or Oak-leaves among tlie 
plants, with dry Bracken on the top to keep 
the leaves intact. Trenching and manuring 
can be forwarded. "There is no more import- 
inb work than deepening the soil and im- 
proving its character. E. Honpav. 


THE OOMING WHEK'S WORK, 


Extracts from a. Garden Diary. 


January 2nd,—A plan has been made of both 
kitchen and flower gardens, and each plot and 
bed numbered, and a corresponding number, 
with the name of the plant, entered in the 
garden book. It is necessary to know how to 
prepare plots for vegetables, especially in the 
matter of manuring, and in this respect the 
plan comes in useful. It is necessary also for 
the propagator to know how to provide stock 
for the flower beds when tender plants are 
required. 

January 3rd —Plants intended for early 
blooming are continually being moved on from 
cool houses to warm ones, and ultimately, when 
the flowers are expanding, to the conservatory. 
Moved more Strawberries to house with a tem- 
perature at night of 55degs. The early plants 
are showing bloom, and as the flowers expand 
they are fertilised with a camel’s-hair pencil or 
a rabbit’s-tail. 

January 4th.—The positions of plants in the 
various houses are continually being changed to 
give them as much exposure to light as possible. 
The `уарогіѕег is used when necessary. Roses 
are breaking into growth, and in this house the 
flies are troublesome if not checked. Peaches 
in early house have set well, and there will be 
many to thin off." Pot ‘Vines are now swelling 
their buds. The buds seemed rather sluggis 
at first, but аге now doing better. 

January 5th.—Potted more bulbs of Lilium 
longiflorum and Valley Lilies. The last will 
be started in a warm case in the dark. Finished 
planting bush-fruits and Raspberries. All fruit- 
trees are labelled with zinc labels suspended 
loosely with wire. · It saves much trouble when 
fruits of all kinds are labelled in a permanent 
мау. Drew a little earth up to Cabbages on a 
border. 


York Potatoes in warm frames. 
another frame with Asparagus roots. We are 
always collecting and preparing manure for 
Mush 

profitable, it is cleared out, and the space filled 
again with fresh material. Planted French 
Beans in pots on shelf in warm house. 
Lettuce in boxes in heat. 


pod Beans on warm border. 
made in pots to plant out early in March or 
April. 
hot-bed. A few Radish seeds are sown among 
the Carrots, as they are drawn early before the 
Carrots require the space. 
pruning, training, and washing fruit-trees, and 
keeping an eye on the bud-eating birds. 


employers are legally bound to give their servants four 
days holiday in every year, and pay them their wages for 
those days. I have since been told that this is only the 
law as regardé farm servants. Do gardeners in private 
employment and others similarly engaged come within 
this rule? I never have a holiday, and if I absent myself 
Кош work for half a day I lose half a day's wages.— 
NQUIRER, 


There is no rule of law requiring employers, 
either in agriculture or otherwise, to give their 
servants holidays of an 
wages for the days on which they have holiday. 
Probably your informants have had Bank 
Holiday practices in mind, but these are not 
observed on farms, and where these holidays 
are observed, as in factories, etc., wages are 
not usually paid for the time lost,—K. C. Т.] 


Tue aquarium should, if possible, be placed in 
a window having a north-east aspect, as in 
such a position it can obtain the morning sun 
for a short time only, for much sunshine is not 
good either for the plants or fish. Cover the 
bottom of the aquarium with about an inch of 
coarse sand, which must be first well washed 
and cleansed, over which lay about another 
inch of clean shingle. 
plants, such as the Water Milfoil, the Water 
Crowfoot, or the Anacharis, and tie a stone to 
the roots to keep them in position. 
up with water to within about 2 inches of the 
top. 
Жото. а clear pond or river. 
bubbles of oxygen will be seen upon the stalks 
of the plants, while.a green growth will begin 
to collect upon the glass, and the water become 
beautifully clear. 
duce the fish, dropping them in carefully from 
a small hand-net. 
to put in a few water-snails, as these act as 
scavengers, keeping the glass and the'stalks of 


for the fish. One of the best for the aquarium 

























January 6th—Planted Ashleaf and Duke of 
Also filled 


room beds, and as а bed ceases to be 


Sowed 


January 7th.—Sowed Peas and Early Long- 
A sowing will be 


Sowed Early French Horn Carrots on 


We are still 





LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Servants and holidays. —1 am told that 


[Your information is altogether inaccurate. 


kind and pay their 





AQUARIA. 


MANAGEMENT OF AQUARIUM. 
(Керү To “М, T.") 


Next add a few water 


Then fill 


The best water for the purpose is that 
In about ten days 


Now is the time to intro- 


You will find it beneficial 


plants clear of the green confervoid growth 
that would otherwise accumulate upon them, 
while their eggs апа fry afford excellent food 


is Planorbis corneus, a handsome, hardy snail 
usually to be found in slow-running water. 
Ап aquarium never does well unless the animal 
and vegetable world which it contains is 
properly balanced, and it should always con- 
tain a sufficiency of oxygen-yielding weed. 


ne of the best for this purpose is 
Vallisneria spiralis. With these precautions 
the water will nob require changing 


oftén, but it will be necessary to add a 
little now and then as evaporation takes 
place. The average temperature of the water 
should be about 50 degs. Goldfish are very 
fond of vermicelli, and a little may be given 
them now and then, but it should be broken 
into very small pieco: before being sprinkled 
upon the top of the water. Ants’-eggs are also 
ood for them occasionally, as is also dried lean 

f shredded very fine. This they devour 
greedily, and thrive well upon it. But care 
must be taken not to give the fish more food 
than they can consume ab one meal or much 
will be wasted, and become injurious at the 
bottom of the aquarium. 
often breed when kept in a limited space; 
they will, however, sometimes deposit spawn 


Goldfish do not 


when kept in an aquarium of good depth, and 
well shaded at intervals with water plants of 
strong growth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
and вме Gre inserted in 


S. S. G. 





written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR b pice rie 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, Е.С. Letters on business be sent to the 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose Crimson Rambler dying (Crim 
Rambier).—The Rose shoots you send seem to be dead, 
caused, no doubt, from their being trained on the galvar- 
ised wire. They will, no doubt, start from the bottom, 
but if you want them to grow m must give the wire t» 
coats of the best white-lead paint to prevent the acid unl 
in galvanising destroying the Roses. 

Caladiums, wintering (B. W. P.) — In i» 
autumn, when the plants show signs of going to те, 
gradually withhold water, and when the foliage has diei 
down keep the soil in the pots quite dry in a temperatur 
of not less than 60 dega. In this state they should remain 
until they are to be started, which it is well to do att» 
or three different times from January to March, во a4 tê 
keep up a succession. 

Cinerarias in bad health (8. A.).—Your Cin 
raria plants are probably suffering from green-fly, whet 
causes the leaves to curl; or чү may be in too cok 
place, and suffering from damp. If green-fly ia the caus, 
fumigation is necessary, and must be done carefully s 
this season, in several small doses rather than a stron 
dose at one time. In any case, remove the plants now t 
a drier place, but not in heat. 

Azalea leaves falling (J. M.).—The Azalea b» 
robably been allowed to get very dry at the root, or it 
leaves were infested with red-spider and thrips; eithe 
cause would account for the loss of its leaves, and the (єт 
perature of the greenhouse is considerably too high torst 
Azalea in the depth of winter. The only thing to do no* 
is to keep the soil around the roots of the plants moi 
rately moist and the top as'cool as possible, and wait lor 
its natural season of growth in the spring, when it should 
be encouraged to grow along freely, 

Moving German Iris (3.)—We have made trè 
quent experiments with this Iris as to the tinie of trios 
planting, and find that the best time to do thisis innt 
diately after the flowers have faded, as then the plants st 
able to make roota in abundance previous to dry жемі 
setting in. We also find that the plante do far better, mt 
also flower more freely, if care is taken when planting & 
keep the rhizomes on the surface. Of course, top-dires 
ing can be done, but if the ground is well dug at finc 
there is no need to top-dress at all. 

Spirzeas for forcing (J. A.).—Much depends це 
the strength of your plants for forcing as to time, à i! 
imported they force more quickly. It would be wel 0 
place them їп а frame or house at a temperature of 55 42 
to 60 degs. early in January, and grow on quietly. By tht 
means much stronger growth is secured ; and give mor 
warmth, if necessary, with plenty of moisture as the 
growth increases. If there are no means Lo force in ths 
way advised, place in heat early in February, and gror% 
rapidly, keeping the plants near the light to create! 
sturdy growth. 

Clematis Jackmani and С. lanuginos 
(Ellen Blackett Gill).—All the varieties belonging to th 
C. Jackmani section flower on the young or воп 
shoots. You should, therefore, cut down the 
each season to within 6 inches of the soil, as soon as We 
frosts, have disfigured the plants, mulch with some goi 
rotten manure, and water freely, when dry in the aprini, 
with an occasional dose of liquid-manure. АШ the 0 
belonging.to the lanuginosa section should be pruned i 
February or March, removing only the weak, strazzlint 
and overcrowded branches. The strong опеуем< 
wood should be nailed in as far as it has become wel 
ripened, filling in all the vacant spaces with th whi 
you have left. O. montana should be allowed to grow ^! 
it will It сап easily be kept within the desired bounds 
by a little judicious pruning each year after flowering # 
over. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Mrs. F. W 
Vallis ( Persererance ).—This is, without a doubt, one t 
the very best exhibition Japanese kinds in cultivation, an 
no pains should be spared to overcome thé difficalóes €! 
any) of its culture. You say that the m came inte 
your possession in April last, and that the label stated ths! 
the plant had been stopped on the 15th March. Yoo 
further say that the second crown-buds that you reta! эн 
subsequent to this stopping promised weil when rebi s 
12th August, but ultimately turned ont failures © 
.reading your letter a second time there seems 10 һе 
element 4 е your mind аа reed the plas: 
was actually stop; in-March. You simply say, 5^7 
ing to the label, it was stopped ой 15th March.” ake 
you had the plant under your control fron beginning 1 
end ft is rather unsafe to be quite definite. For J 
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Special Offer to Farmers & Stockbreeders. 
The Farm & Home Year Book for 1902-5-4. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


READ THIS: 


The “Farm and Home 
Year Book" for the three 
years forms the most 
eomplete reference library 
for Farmers and. Stock- 
breeders, and all interested 
in Agrieultural Pursuits. 


In order to still further 
advertise the work, we 
offer to send to any of our 
readers, until the end of 
the year, the 3 years for 

з- 
post paid. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. —" A small 
encyclopedia of information on the farm 
and dairy. . . An abundance of prac- 
tical information given and simply illus- 
trated on every subject ranging from the 
care of horses, sheep, and pigs to milk 
testing and stack measuring. It is cer- 
tainly a very useful little work." 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—" There are hints 
on the general management of the farm 
and all that should be upon it, and also 
all that should be known by farmers on 
matters of law." 

MORNING POST. — “Every care 
appears to have been taken in the pre- 
paration of this profusely illustrated 
almanack, and it ought to prove useful to 
landowners and farmers." 

THE RURAL WORLD.—" We regard 
it, after an attentive perusal, not only as 
the best of the year, but the best we have 
seen for many years; and we have no 
doubt that if farmers once purchase it 
they will desire to give a standing order 
for it. Each article is splendidly illus- 
trated.” 

NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTUR- 
IST.—“ Looks ап exceedingly useful 
book of reference for the farmer, stock- 
breeder, and housekeeper. The 
book is one of the most comprehensive 
that we have yet seen, and, with its tables 
of general information, seems good value 
for the ls. charged.” 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL.—" A large 
amount of useful information has been 
put together in readable form. The book 
is freely illustrated.” 

MARK LANE EXPRESS.—"''In it a 
fairly successful attempt has been made 
to deal with some of the many problems 
with which a farmer has to grapple in 
the course of his every-day work. Among 
the most interesting of the articles are 
those entitled ‘Insect Pests and Insect 
Friends,’ and ‘Poisonous British Plants.'” 

AGRICULTURAL” GAZETTE.— 
“Contains a large amount of useful 
information upon many topics of interest 
and importance to agriculturists.” 

FARMERS’ GAZETTE.—" Possesses 
an individuality peculiarly its own, and 
is likely to meet with much favour 
among those for whose requirements it is 
intended to cater. The contents are very 
varied.” 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN. — “This 
little annual contains at least a shilling's- 
worth of valuable matter on veterinary 
surgery and such matters, apart from the 
rest of ita contenta." 

THE SHEFFIELD DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH.—"]t is packed with informa- 
tion of the most varied kind, all bearing 
upon the needa of rural life, and we 
should say that on its merits it is likely to 
become as indispensable as ' Whitaker." 
Whether we want to know about the 


SPECIALzż ARTICLES. 


breeds of cattle, or the grafting of treet 
or the insects which hinder or befriend 
the farmer, and other matters which are 
indescribable in words, we have an abu» 
dance of pictorial illumination which i 
would be hardly possible to over-prais- 
"Тһе proof of the pudding is in th 
eating, and we commend this Year-boot 
in the full assurance that use will more 
than confirm our commendation. For 
a first issue it is unusually complete, 
and there is hardly any branch of know- 
ledge required by the farmer, the stock- 
keeper, and the housekeeper which does 
not find a place within its pages. Our 
advice is: —' Get the book and recommend 
it; it costs pence and may save pounds” 

MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD.— 
“The publication has a distinct character 
of its own; it is entirely practical, and 
even the illustrations are designed for 
most part to serve some useful purpose, 


. . . . А very good shilling's worth. 
WESTERN AILY PRESS, BRIS- 


TOL.—''Not a year-book во much as an 
agricultural encyclopsedia, a peculiarity 
very much its own, and which will enable 
it to force ite way into the ranks of estab 
lished agricultural annuals." 

NEWCASTLE JOURNAL.—" There 
is no doubt that the editor has warrant 
for his claim that the Y ear-book contains 
much useful information not so socessibly 
arranged elsewhere." 


Hints on Buying Horses 

The Clipping of Horsos 

Forecasting the Weather 

Weights and Measures ot Grain 

Adulteration of Farming Necossities 

Incubators: Their Principles & Manage- 
ment 

The Hiring of Farm Servants 

Master's Linbility for his Servant's Acts 

Contracts for Sale and Purchase 

Compensation under Holdings Act 

Law as to Tenancy 


Impounding Trespassing Stock 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
Humours of the Country 

Labour Saving on the Farm 

What to Do before the Vet. Comes 
Foreign Soft and Fancy Cheesos 
General Management of Dogs 
Distemper in the Dog 

Insect Pests on the Farm 

Live Stock of the Year 

Pedigroe Stock Sales, 1903 Income Tax—Rating—Local Government 
Poultry Ailments Gardening—Injurious Insects, &c., &с. 
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Legal Forms for Use by the Farmer 

List of Agricultural Societies, &0., &c. 

Hints on Stock Management in Health 
and Disease 

Milk Testing—Cheese & Butter Making 

Manure Buying 

Pastures & Pasture Grasses 

Land Surveying 

Compensation on Quitting 

Ground Game 
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FRUIT-TREE MANURING. 


To maintain fruit-trees in a healthy bearing 
condition it is necessary to afford them а 
stimulant each season in some form. Unless 
this is done, the demands made by the roots on 
the soil in their immediate vicinity lead 
sooner or later to its impoverishment, with the 
natural sequence that there is then a falling off 
both in the quantity and quality of the produce. 
Stimulants properly applied will ‘prevent this 
and the present is an excellent time for carry- 
ing out work of this description. The fore- 
going advice is applicable only to such trees 
as have, for instance, carried good crops of 
fruit during the past season, and such as are 
in the habit of doing so. Non-fruitfal and 
over-vigorous trees, or such as bear but poor or 
intermittent crops are exempted, as to afford 
manure to these will, generally speaking, 
aggravate the evil. Healthy trees, too, which 
have failed to fruit this season should also be 
excluded, as a stimulant might possibly force a 
too rank growth another year. Yo is, therefore, 
best to examine the trees beforehand, and mark 
all that require manurial aid with a piece of 
raffia, and then no mistake will occur. 

Stimulants may be afforded either in the 
form of well rotted farmyard, stable, or old hot- 
bed manure, or as artificials. As to which of 
these should be used depends entirely upon 
circumstances, bub it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that it is not a good plan to feed 

ear after year with the same kind of manure. 

"ruit-trees appreciate a change of food equally 
as much as any other treeor plant grown either 
for the production of its fruit or flowers. Itis, 
therefore, advisable to make a change every 
other season or so—thab is to say, if organic or 
solid manures are used two years in succession 
it would be wise to employ artificials the third 
and во on. 

As to the manner of applying these manures, 
those first named should be spread from 
2 inches to 3 inches thick to as far as the 
branches extend under each tree, having 
previously removed the surface soil dee 
enough without injuring the roots їог this 
purpose. The soil should then be placed on 
top of the manure, which ‘will serve to hold it 
in position and prevent birds from scratching 
it about. This is preferable to digging in the 
manure, as a great deal of mutilation of roots 
naturally results from the use of the spade. 
Artificial manures ate also best buried in the 
same way, as merely strewing them on the 
surface leads to great waste, and even if hoed 
or raked in there is still а risk of loss through 
their not being properly incorporated with 
the soil Among artificials, the first place 
must be given to bone-meal, as this is most 
essential to all stone fruits. Bone-meal and 
dried blood used in equal quantities form an 
excellent stimulant, and so do 2 parts of 
kainit and 1 part bone-meal, mixed with an 
equal bulk of wood-ashes. Superphosphate of 
lime, dissolved bones, and muriate of potash, 
mixed in the proportion of 14 parts of the two 
first named and 2 parts of the latter, form a 


containing as they do crude potash, while soot 
which contains a certain amount of ammonia 
is also excellent. Close and retentive soils 
may also have a dressing of lime rubble, 
broken fine, with advantage, as in addition to 
its imparting lime, it assists in keeping them 
open and in effecting the more free passage of 
water to the lower stratum of soil. A. W. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 


DocnrLEsS, trees planted before the shortest 
day make far greater headway the succeeding 
summer than do those planted after that date. 
Not only is the ground warmer, but the roots 
have & much better chance of getting hold of 
their new quarters; consequently, are better 
prepared to withstand а somewhat dry, hot 
summer, should such set in. On no account 
should planting be undertaken while the ground 
is sodden, for no matter how carefully carried 
out, the soil must surely become baked, as it 
were, around the roots of trees or bushes, and 
eventually too hard for roots to enter. Then 
we wonder how it is our new trees have done 
so badly! Granted that it is difticult to get 
the soilinto quite as workable a condition as one 
could wish, it lies in the power of most of us to 
rectify this to a very great extent by intro- 
ducing fresh compost, not naturally maiden 
loam, and usually too good for young trees 
making too rank a growth, which is anythin 

but fruitful. Collect а barrowful or two 0! 
waste soil from under the potting-bench and 
work the same well in among the roots, with 
the addition of a little fresh loam, wood-ashes, 
and soot, and if stone fruits, a fair percentage 
of old lime or mortar rubble. Before planting 
any kind of fruit-tree, examine the roots, 
cutting afresh any that may have got damaged 
in transit, and likewise any sucker-like growths 
emanating from such roots or base of stem, 
and whether it be against wall or in the open, 
spread out all the fibre-like roots that have а 
tendency to come to the surface. Above all, 
avoid planting deeply, 4 inches of soil being 
ample over the uppermost, roots, shaking the 


P | soil carefully down among the latter, making 


it quite firm, and staking trees that require it. 
On wall or trellis a few pieces of string pulled 


across the main branches will keep them secure |: 


until spring, when pone and training 
become a necessity. Do not mulch newly. 
planted trees until severe frosts threaten, and 
then it. should be strawy litter or freshly 
gathered leaves. Putting on decayed manure 
tends to keep the soil cooler than ever. 

East Devon. 





APPLE SELECTIONS FOR PLANTING. 


Т INTEND planting a colléction of Apples, and should be 
glad to know the names of the best varieties? I want а 
good succession of both cooking and dessert kinds. What 
do you consider the best season for planting ?—F. 

[All gardeners know that planting to encour- 
age the formation of roots cannot done 
too soon in the autumn. All who would plant 
do not know that, and they are apt to lose 
much of the season through planting late in 
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portant, and that is that the early order in the 
nursery is most likely to secure the best trees. 
The late orders have to be content with second 
or third-rate trees. Intending planters 
should always order early, and request that 
their trees be sent them so soon as the leaves 
have fallen. If they have the soil, where 
the planting is to be done, well broken up, 
cleaned, and levelled, the planting can be done 
rapidly. It is unwise to open holes ready for 
the trees, as some will so do, several days 
beforehand. Should a heavy rain come, flooding 
the holes, the result is, especially in stiff soils, 
very harmful. For that reason it is best, 
having the ground well prepared, to mark out 
the places the trees are to occupy with stakes, 
then when the trees arrive oat are opened 
ready for planting, the roots in each case being 
looked over and any jagged ends neatly pared 
off, holes can soon opened and planting 
done. If the soil be not previously prepared by 
deep digging or forking, but is left rather solid, 
then the holes should be large. If pre as 
thus advised, the holes need be only suti- 
ciently broad to enable the roots of each 
tree to be spread out Aber Planting should 
never be deep, and on stiff soils be shallow ; 
indeed, it is always better in such case to 
plant so shallow that it is needful to make 
mounds round the roots to cover them. As 
the trees root later, more soil with well decayed 
garden refuse placed round the roots helps the 
trees greatly and causes them to fruit freely. 
When trees come from the nursery with their 
roots very dry from pg tec it is good policy 
to soak them for an hour or two in water, if 
possible, standing the roots into a pond, 
stream, or large tub. Such a soaking causes 
the roots to absorb moisture and to plump up 
well. Then when planted they so much sooner 
begin to emit young roots and get attached to 
the soil. After the planting is done, every 
tree should have for a time some support given 
with the aid of a stout stake, not, however, 
forced in too near the stem, and to which the 
main stem or a stout branch is securely, but 
not too firmly, tied. The tree may settle 
down just a little in & fow weeks, bub the 
stake will, all the same, keep if erect and 
secure should wind storms prevail. 

Seections.-—For planting to secure good 
deséert fruits from September till Christmas, 
the folloWitig are recommended, both for flavour 
апа cropping : James Grieve, Egremont Russet, 
Cox's'Orange Pippin, and Autumn Pearmain. 
None are. fancy varieties, selected because 
pleasing to look at, but all of great excellence. 
James Grieve is a Scottish acquisition, hand- 
some, and of fine quality. Cox’s Orange Pippin 
needs no recommendation.. Egremont Russeb 
is the best of all its section. . Autumn Pearmain 
is a beautiful December Apple. 

For Giving a succession of good varieties 
from ristmas onwards, the following are 
first-rate: Adams’ Pearmain, King’s-Acre Pip- 
pin (having Ribston flavour), Peck’s Pleasant (a 
superior Apple from America), Lord Hindlip, 
Dutch Mignonne (an old, but first-rate Apple), 
and Sturmer Pippin (the best variety for very 
late keeping). Should, however, any reader 


568 


prefer a wider selection, there аге: Allington 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, Claygate Pear- 
main, Rosemary Russet, and Cockle Pippin. 


Turning to 


COOKING APPLES, of which many dozens, all 
good, may be selected, the list here given 
cannot be excelled, although all are not well 
known. They will be so in good time: Ecklin- 
ville Seedling (a splendid cropper), Stirling 
Castle (also heavy cropper) Warners King 
(one of the finest of Apples), The Queen (large 
and handsome), Royal Jubilee (fine cropper), 
These give fruits from the 
Then, 
following into the New Year, come Hambling's 
Seedling (very large fruits), Murfitt's Seedling 
(also very fine), Lane's Prince Albert (the best 
of all late Apples), Newton Wonder, Bismarck 
(precocious and great cropper), and Bramley's 
To this selec- 
Grosvenor, Golden 
eaton House, Alfriston, Wellington, 


and Lord Derby. 
end of August till the end of the year. 


Seedling (a superb late Apple). 
tion may be added : Lor 
Noble, & 

and Norfolk Beauty. 


It is much better to plant trees in dwarf or 
bush form worked on Paradise-stocks, as these 
are the best for gardens, and in a short time 
1f, after six years' planting, they 
seem to make too robust wood growth, lifting 


fruit freely. 


апа replanting soon correct the defect. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Gravenstein.—Planters who wish 
dessert Apple should include 
this in their collection. It is not a new variety, 


fora good earl 


but, given а peli warm soil, yet nob too dry, 
very fine fruit will 


its best if eaten within а few days after pluck- 
ing from tho tree. The flesh is yellowish when 
fully ripe, very rich and sugary, and particu- 
* larly good for sauce. —M. 


Black Currants dropping.—I wish to know 
what is the reason my Black Currants drop off just as 


they are getting ripe. They are trained against a north 
wall, soil always moist. Raspberries are planted in front. 
They look very healthy, and every year there is a promise 
of a large crop. They set well, but just as they ripen 
they begin to drop off, во that in the end there are very 
few fruits left. The old wood is thinned out every year 
and the strong young shoots laid in where wanted, but 
not shortened. What would you advise to be done? 
Would root-pruning do any good, or is the reason of 
failure because they are on a wall ?—F. E. В. 

[It is not customary to grow Black Currants 
on a north wall, or, indeed, on walls at all. 
Without doubt, the bush form suits these 
Currants best. In your case the trouble you 
mention of the fruits falling before ripe is 
doubtless due to the unripe condition of the 
wood which bears the fruit, and that unripeness 
seems also helped by your having Raspberries 
on the border just in front, as these growing 
tall must of necessity shut out light and air. 
Red Currants usually do well on a north wall, 
but as these fruit from spurs instead of on the 
previous year's shoots, the conditions are very 
dissimilar. We think your best course is to 
get young bushes and plant those as such in a 
more open, airy position, and then do away 
with those on the wall. To have fruit-trees or 
bushes doing well on a wall, nothing could be 
worse for them than to have Raspberries close 
in front of them, excluding light and their roots 
eating up all nutriment.] 

Apple Potts' Seedling.—This is an 
amateur's Apple, as it can be kept restricted 
within a small compass, and, at the same 
time, is equal to the best in point of fertility. 
In small gardens the trees may stand from 
6 feet to 8 feet apart. It commences to bear 
early, and, as soon as the trees attain size, it 
becomes an enormous cropper. In a season 
such as the present one has been, the fruits 
need thinning early, so as to allow the 
remainder space for development. If this is 
carried out with a free hand, they will then 
attain a large size. In colour the fruits 
resemble both Lord Grosvenor and Lord 
Suffield, being ribbed and of true Codlin 
shape. For cooking it is excellent, and is in 
season during August and September.—A. W. 

Apple Rosemary Russet.—It is rarely 
this variety attains such perfection as it has done 
this season, for the fruits are much larger than 
usual, and prettilycoloured. On the Paradise- 
stock it is very prolific, and, if the branches 
аге kept thinned, as they should be--for it has 
an upright habit of growth—they will produce 
















be forthcoming, and, like 
the majority of early Apples, the flavour is at 
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fruit from base to tip. 


midal form than as a bush. 


pyramids do. It is a good late keeping sort, 
and may be had in excellent condition in 


February and March if stored in a suitable 
It is not until after the turn of the 
year that its rich, aromatic flavour becomes 


place. 


freely developed. Gathering should be de- 
ferred until the end of October or first week in 
November.- G. P. K. 

Apple Belle de Pontoise. — This 
Apple continues to gain in public favour, and 


will in time become, no doubt, а very popular 


variety, both for market and private use. Its 
shape— which is similar to that of Blenheim 
Orange—and its size at once stamp 
market fruit, and, in addition, it has the 
further good qualities of having a bronzy-red 
cheek, the shaded side being greenish-yellow, 


ап agreeably acid flavoured and juicy, tender 


flesh, and will keep in sound condition till the 
end of March. It does well either as a standard 
or bush, and trees commence to bear when 
quite young. Growers for market should not 


omit to include Belle de Pontoise, and private 
growers would also do well to add it to their 


collections. А. W. 


Plum Harly Favourite.— Although not 


by any means a large fruit, this is a most valu- 
abl 


е variety on account of its earliness, as out 
of a very large number of sorts this is MNA 
e 


to the fore when Plums are wanted in t 
kitchen. 
wall, the other on a northern aspect, which 
lengthens the supply considerably, but as the 
variety under notice is such a regular and 
usually prolific cropper one tree would suflice 
in most gardens, as by the time this is done 
other varieties are coming in, notably the Czar, 
another excellent kitchen Plum, and when 
full ape not to be despised for table use. 
Early Favourite is rather acid, so is only suit- 
able for kitchen: use, and I regularly gather 
quite by the end of June or first week in July. 
It is one of Messrs. Rivers’ seedlings, among 
many other good varieties which they have 
given us.—East DEVON, 


The Grape Fruit.—Among the ‘Short 
Replies” in the number of GARDENING for 
November 26 is one relating to the Grape 
Fruit, on which point the following informa- 
tion may be helpful to the sender : Botanically, 
the (irape Fruit is a member of the Orange 
family, and is generally regarded as a variety 
of the Shaddock (Citrus decumana), which, in 
one or other of its forms, is known as the 
Pomelo or Pumalo, as well as Forbidden Fruit, 
and Grape Fruit. This last, which is about the 
size of a large Orange, has a rather smooth, 

le yellow skin, with more than a suspicion of 

itterness in the’ flesh. It is largely eaten in 
the United States as a tonic, being considered 
to assist greatly in keeping away malaria. On 
account of its popularity, it is now grown 
extensively in many parts of Florida, where it 
figures largely as a market fruit, and, under 
favourable conditions, it is said to be wonder- 
fully productive, and to yield a good return 
for the outlay in planting it. In eating it, the 
white inner skin and the pith-like substance 
are, from their intense bitterness, rejected, but 
the pulpy portion retains just enough of the 
bitter flavour tọ be agreeable—that is, after а 
taste for it has been acquired. In the warmer 
parts of the United States it usually figures as 
a breakfast fruit. Occasionally, Grape Fruits 
may be seen in some of the better class 
fruiterers’ shops of London. 

Apple Cox’s Pomona, —This Apple not 
only yielded splendidly last season, but the 
fruits were in first-ratecondition, both as regards 
size, colour, and last, but by no means least, 
flavour. Those who prefer a soft-fleshed Apple 
will find in Cox’s Pomona all they can wish for 
at this time of year, for, in addition to the 
flesh being very tender, it is also juicy and 
very sweet, just the thing for persons who 
cannot digest the crisp-eating kinds. It is also 
excellent for cooking. Some readers will, per- 
haps, argue that the fruits are too large for the 
dessert, but this objection can be met by 
remarking that all the er sized ones can be 
placed on one side for kitchen use, and the 
smaller examples (of which there are always 


On account of its close 
growing habit, it is more suitable for a pyra- 
It also does well 
as an espalier with me, and bears finer and, if 
anything, more highly-coloured fruits than 
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I have two trees, one on an east 
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plenty to be found on a full-grown tree) put by 
or sending to table. They are best se 

when storing, as it saves having to handle 
them unnecessarily when they become mellow, 
Cox’s Pomona is not only a regular and heavy 
cropper, but it has a vigorous constitution, and 
succeeds equally well either as a bush ога 
standard.—W. K. 


VEGETABLES, 


SIZE OF SEED POTATOES. 
Wuy do not lant the little Potatoes i ol 
larger ones amer in ции NM с аө кд 
planted whole as cut into sections with an eye in each 
piece ?—Nov icr, 

[An excellent reason for not planting what 
you describe as the little pig Potatoes to pro- 
duce a tuber crop is that such a course would 
soon lead to great deterioration in the size of 
Potatoes, as very smallones could not per. 
petuate а good-sized tuber produce. But if you 
grow Potatoes, why not try for yourself wha: 
the ultimate effect would be? 10 is as a result 
of many trials found best to plant whole set: 
weighing about 3 oz. each, as these, whilst 
small for cooking and large for pigs or fowls, 
yet seem to give the best average crops. 

uppose you plant, for experiment, small tubers 
of l 07., 2 oz., 3 oz., and larger ones of about 
6 oz. each, giving all the same treatment ani 
room. You will soon find out which make the 
best producing and less wasteful seed. Then 
you could also, on precisely the same lines, cut 
up large tubers into single eyes, ара plan 
those and test results. All these things have 
been done over and over again, and the geners! 
verdict has been in favour of whole 3 o. 
tubers. 

To test mere eyes as you suggest, these, to 
give them a fair chance, should be started into 
growth by putting them singly into small pot 
filled with sandy soil and getting them to 
make good roots before planting them outdoors. 
That has to be done in a frame or greenhouse. 
If eyes be planted direct into the ground they 
are liable to injury from insects or damp 
Whenever questions of this nature are asked, 
we like to advise enquirers to experiment à 
little for themselves, and if they would use one 
variety only and plant but a dozen or 2! 
tubers or eyes of each size they would in that 
way get results that would be to them of great 
interest and worth sending us a note about, 
Still, as we have said, these things have been 
done many times in the past. | 





FIRST CROP PEAS. 


To many an amateur it must be somewhat 
perplexing to decide which are the bes 
varieties to sow for May and early Jux 
gatherings, seeing the number there ar 
catalogued, each with more or less of a pedigree, 
and probably most, if not all, having some 

ood point or other to recommend them, All 
have their favourite varieties, and laud their 
cropping as well as their flavour qualities in 
season and out of season, which, as before 
said, must surely puzzle amateurs, if not prac- 
tical gardeners, as to which is the best oí 
the many thus recommended. It is not шашу 
years ago when most of us would stake our all 
on William the First, and even now many 

ardeners still stick to it for the first dish in 
the open, and it has its merits, in spite of the 
many newcomers, as it is a very free-cropping 
Pea, producing deep green pods of fine quality. 
My opinion is that Exonian ecli it as a first 
early, and being a wrinkled variety of the best 
quality, it is sure to oust the first-named from 
most ens. Gradus is considered by many 
a first early, but having grown it side by 
side, Exonian leads the way gest, days. 
no mean advantage for the first picking. 1 
cannot, however, over Gradus without 
commenting upon its merits as an excellent 
variety to sow with Exonian. The flavour cannot 
be questioned, nnd such pods, too, tightly 
filled, nine to eleven Peas being the rule. It 
certainly is one of the very best Peas in culti- 
vation. The above reach 4 feet or more ш 
height, and where stakes are a consideration, 
the dwarf varieties certainly have many 
claims. Sutton’s Harbinger gives every satis- 
faction, and the same may be said of English 
Wonder, Carter’s Mayflower, and Chelsea Gem, 
all exce]lent Peas, the latter being a very heavy 
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cropper. I have come to this conclusion, that | 


Peas are very similar to Potatoes, soil, situa- 
tion, and climate having much to do with the 
behaviour of certain varieties; therefore, the 
best advice in the matter is, give some of those 
enumerated a trial and stick to the one or two 
that give most satisfaction. It is here a word 
of advice comes in useful if writers advocatin 
icular varieties would but state the kin 
of.soil they have found them to be a success 
in. East DEVON. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Maturing ornamental Gourds.—Can you or 
any of your readers tell me what I am to do with the 
ornamental Gourds which I have grown this year, so as to 
have them usefal and ornamental for the future? Those 
I had last year soon became useless. Опе or two have 
been kept, but are too thin to use, whercas abroad they 
drythem and they become strong, useful articles to use 
for bottles and such like.—H. PALMER, Bournemouth. 


[Although you grow ornamental Gourds in a 
warm part of the kingdom, you have to find, as 





those are ready in unheated pits, the sooner 
they are started the better. Pots 10 inches in 
diameter are very suitable for one set, placin 

this in the centre of the pot after crocking, an 

three parts filling with a mixture of loamy soil, 
adding about a fourth part old Mushroom-bed 
manure or horse droppings. 
45 degs. to 50 degs. will Qu the best for them, 
and as soon as the growths push through the 
soil get them as near the glass as possible, 
and where a circulation of air can play among 
them, avoiding cold draughts and cutting 
winds. Add fresh mould as soon as roots 
appear on the surface, affording but little 
water up to that time. When the plants are 
in active growth frequent applications of 
water become a necessity. 
extends place three or four sticks around the 
side of the pots and tie up with cord or raffia, 
| and as the days get warmer afford abundance 
i of ventilation, lessening the water supply when 
‚(е foliage shows signs of ripening. It is 





Flower and bud of Magnolia Lennéi. 


A temperature of ' 


As the haulm | 


deners have in fields well tested its hardiness. 
Following this sow English Wonder, a superh 
dwarf Pea, and а remarkable cropper; then 
may follow а second sowing of the same, or, if 

referred, Suttons Dwarf Defiance, and, 
by. Carter's Daisy. Some four to віх suc- 
cessive sowings of these varieties, or more, if 
size of garden permits, should furnish in any 
| small garden a very nicesupply of Peas. These 
varieties when staked, and even when во piora 
repay some kind of support, range in height 
[sum 15 inches to 20 neis "They Mar De 
sown in drills 2 feet apart, or, if left lying on 
the ground without any stakes or other sup- 
port, the rows may be but 20 inches apart. 
In far too many cases Peas are sown too 
thickly in the drills, and а word of warning 





all others find, that 16 is only in exceptionally , advisable to choose a dwarf-growing variety 


warm summers that the fruits thoroughly 
mature so that the rind is thick and hard, and 
the flesh dry and solid. Under no conditions 
do we find these Gourds harden as they do 
in warmer climates. If you could grow some 
of the fruits on plants trained to upright poles 
or supports in а greenhouse, you might obtain 
harder fruits. Of course, with us glass fur- 
nishes far superior material for the making of 
bottles to hold liquid to any that could, even 
in the warm East, be made from Gourds ; and 
as we have bottles cheap and in plenty, there is 
no call for bottle Go . Many of the orna- 
mental varieties—the Orange, Pear, Plum, 
Warted, and others—are exceedingly pretty, 
апа are, indeed, much more so are r 
ones; but having served their purpose when 
ripe in the en, and later at an exhibition, 
they have little further use.] 

Potatoes in pots.—Where a few early 
dishes are requi towards mid-April, before 


| such as Sharpe’s Victor, Veitch’s Ashleaf, or 
| May Queen, all well-known for their earliness, 
| although where space can be given, the stronger 
growing Potatoes, such as Sir John Llewellyn, 
| Puritan, and Sutton's Ringleader, I have found 
turn out well considering the space the roots 
have at command when placed in pots. Boxes 
3 feet long, 1 foot deep, and the same in width 
would take six Potatoes, and would not entail 
о much labour in watering or moving about.— 


Dwarf Peas.—For first early sowing on a 
warm border, no varieties are safer or better 
suited for such p than are the very dwarf 
early ones. But with many persons who have 
| quite small gardens very dwarf Peas are a 
; necessity all the season. For the earliest sow- 
ing, which may be made in Janu on а dry 
day, there is no better one than William Hurst. 





Gem, but is a trifle dwarfer. Market gar- 


| against such a practice seems to be perpetually 
| needed. Thick sowing leads to waste of seed 
| and to starvation of the plants when the time 
for cropping comes, thus producing disappoint- 
. ment. For such Peas as those named, $ pint 
should sow a drill 40 feet in 
length. Even dwarf Peas need 
good soil, trenched if ible, 
or if not, then deeply dug, and 
a good dressing of аа зей 
manure well buried down. Тһе 
more the roots are encoura; 
to go deep in search of food and 
moisture the less are they 
affected by summer heat and 
drought.—A. D. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 
THE CHINESE MAGNO- 
LIAS. 


THERE are few trees and shrubs, 
even among the hundreds that 
have been introduced to the 
British Isles, that furnish a 
more striking contrast to the 
tree vegetation of Britain (or 
even of Europe) than the Chi- 
nese Magnolias. Of thespecies 
from China hardy in this country 
the best known are M. con- 
spicua (the Yulan) and M. obo- 
vata (or M. purpurea), the 
former a low, spreading tree, 
the latter a shrub. Both are 
very beautiful, but neither is so 
valuable as are the Magnolias 
that have been rai from 
them by cross - fertilisation 
whilst under cultivation in 
Europe. There is now a con- 
tinuous series of Magnolias 
originating from these two spe- 
cies that give us flowers from 
early April right into June. 
M. conspicua itself is the ear- 
liest to flower, swelling its large 
flower-buds through March, and 
being fully open soon after that 
month has passed. Its beauty 
is then, perhaps, greater. than 
that. of any other Magnolia, 
the trees being a mass of large 
white fragrant flowers. Its 

great defect is that it so often 

falls a victim to that treach- 

erous time. M. obovata, al- 

though its early flowers may be 
open before those of the other species are 
quite t, is, on the whole, a month or five 
weeks later. By the hybridisation of the two 
a succession of varieties has been obtained 
which fills up the intervening time. M. Sou- 
langeana was the first hybrid that appeared. 
It usually follows M. conspicua in ten or twelve 
days. Then comes a series of very similar 
forms known as Norberti, Alexandrina, spec- 
tabilis, nigra, etc., whilst last of all is the fine 
variety called M. Lenn¢i, а bud and fully- 
opened flower of which we figure to-day. In 
some respects this is the most useful of all 
this group of Magnolias, because it is least 
likely to be inj by unseasonable frosts. It 
is also one of the richest-coloured varieties, the 
outside of the petals being a deep vinous 
purple. The whole series should, however, be 
grown in every garden where there is accom- 





This Pea somewhat closely resembles Chelsea ' 


modation for them. They are amongst the 
most wonderful flowering trees of the north 


| temperate zone. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus).— 
A delightful winter shrub is C. fragrans, now 
in bloom. It should be planted against a wall. 
The leafless shoots are adorned with compara- 
tively large yellow, very sweet-scented flowers 
with crimson sepals. It should have as shel- 
tered a position as possible, or facing south, 
the flowers being then less likely to suffer from 
adverse weather. When twigs are cut and 
placed in a small vase in the house they spread 
abroad a sweet, but not overpowering, smell. 


Yellow-berried Holly.—This is a very 
old but rarely seen variety of the Holly, whose 
most notable feature is the colour of the berries, 
which are of aclear yellow tint, and on that 
account it is well worth the attention of 
planters. It does not ap to fruit so freely 
as some of the common kinds ; still, there is 
often a goodly display of its berries, which at 
once attracb attention by reason of their 
uncommon hue. In all other respects it is an 
ordinary green-leaved Holly. This variety is 
referred to by Loudon under the varietal name 
of fructu luteo, while he also mentions fructu 
albo, with white fruit, and fructu nigro, with 
black fruit. Neither of the last-named two is 
in the ** Kew Hand List."—X. 


Berry-bearing shrubs in pots.—Of 
late years some of our hardy berry-bearing 
shrubs have been employed for decoration 
during the winter to a greater extent than was 
formerly the case, their power of resisting 
draughts and carting winds often standing 
them in good stead, for in corridors and such- 
like places the beautifully berried Aucubas and 
Skimmias, which may be seen at many of our 
autumn and winter exhibitions, remain fresh 
and bright under conditions that would play 
havoc with the berried Solanums that were at 
one time so largely used. Of the Aucubas the 
smallgreen-leaved form, known usually аз Aucu- 
ba vera, is the best, for the deep-coloured foliage 
serves admirably as a setting to the bright-red 
berries. The.best Skimmias are seedling forms 
of S. japonica, particularly S. Rogersi and 
Foremani, their berries being of a very bright- 
red colour, and also borne in great profusion. 
In the case of both the Aucuba and Skimmia 
artificial fertilisation is necessary to secure a 
bountiful crop of berries, as the male and 
female flowers are borne on different plants. 
One Skimmia with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
in whose case, of course, artíicial fertilisation 
is not needed, is S. Fortunei. Formerly this 
was grown as S. japonica, but the genus has 
been revised of iate years. It forms a small 
bush, with rather pointed leaves, while the 
berries are less bright than in the better 
forms of S. japonica, such as F'oremani, —X. 

Quick-growing Ivies (/. L.). l6 is 
scarcely wise to give lists of Ivies, as they vary 
so greatly in name in different gardens. The 
following, however, may be recommended and 
are fairly accurately named in most nurseries : 
Emerald Gem, or Green, as it is sometimes 
called, is one of the finest, the plant making 
very rapid growth, and producing a wealth of 
rich green leaves. This does not get straggling 
or leave bare spaces on the walls as in the case 
of many kinds. This should be selected amongst 
the deep green-leaved kinds, and if you wish 
for one with a very large leaf, almost as big as 
a plate, choose Regneriana or dentata. It is 
better for planting against out-buildings than a 
wall. Glymiandatro-purpureaarealso very fine. 
The foliage of H. atro-purpurea is of quite a 
self purple-chocolate tone, very rich during the 
winter months. One would scarcely believe how 
tender some kinds are, as algieriensis, which one 
winter I saw practically killed, the leaves 
browned as if they had passed through a fire. 
In selecting variegated vies carefully avoid 
those that make a patchy growth. Madeirensis 
variegata is really too s ling. It is not 
кешу hardy tor general planting, although 
more used, perhaps, than any other variety, 
H. aurea elegantissima, Gold Clouded, Lee's 
Silver, and variegata elegantissima are good 
kinds, for the most the leaves being very 
distinctly and attractively coloured. Plant 
Ivies well, preparing the soil carefully for them, 
if it is bad, and through the first summer help 
them with liberal supplies of water when the 
weather is dry. The common Ivy of the 
hedgerows is very pretty and its leaves varied 


in colour, and pleasingly veined. I once planted 
& wall with it. It took some little time to 
establish, as the bits were got from the hedge- 
rows, but once they obtained firm hold they 
grew vigorously. The second year the shoots 
were cut down pretty closely, and the growth 
then made was exceptionally robust.—T. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


BEGONIA MARIAN. 
Tur Begonia we figure to-day originated аза 
sport from Gloire de Lorraine with Mr. 
Hudson, of Gunnersbury House, Acton. As 
will be seen by the illustration it is quite 





Beyonia Marian, a sport from B, Gloire de Lorraine. 





safe, and seldom fails to expand. It is in 
the dark months of December and January 
that bud-dropping is most likely to cause 
annoyance. 

Bud-dropping in Camellias may be traced 
to various causes. А weakness of constitution 
induced by deficient root-action is the most 
prolific source of bud-casting. Curiously 
enough, weakly specimens frequently set a 
quantity of buds, and if all of them are allowed 
to remain, the probabilities are that nearly or 
quite all will fall during the dull months. 

etter far thin the buds as soon as they are set, 
leaving just as many as the plants can deal with, 
than lose them all later on. The eye of the 
grower will be able to judge within a little as 
to the number of blooms thata plant is capable 
of bringing to perfection. If the collection 
were gone over in this way early in the autumn, 


From a photograph of a plant in the gardens 


at Gunnersbury House, Acton, W 


distinct from that kind, being. of an erect, 
sturdy habit, while it also differs from Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild in the same respect. 
It is also distinct in the shade of colour and is 
very useful for cutting, long shoots of flower- 
laden blooms being available. Another point 
in its favour is that in the recent fogs its 
flowers have not dropped. In the case of 
Gloire de Lorraine the blooms have dropped 
badly, while those of Mrs. Leopold de Roths- 
child have only dropped partially. On this 
account it will te valuable to those who live in 
the vicinity of towns liable to fogs. 


CAMELLIAS CASTING THEIR BUDS. 
(REPLY то “S. M.”) 
Ir is by no means uncommon for Camellias to 
cast a considerable portion of their buds during 
the winter months. The bud that remains on 
the plant until the end of January is practically 





not only would bud-dropping be in a great 
measure lessened, but the individual blooms 
would come finer. From November till the end 
of January it is not safe to maintain a higher 
night temperature than 45 degs. with a rise of 
5 degs. in the daytime. Especially during 
periods of hard frost with little or no sunshine 
must artificial heat be caretully applied. Ií 
the atmosphere of the house gets very dry many 
of the buds will certainly fall. Wehaveseenthem 
lie on the soil as thick as hail merely through 
the house being somewhat over-heated on frosty 
nights. Far better let the temperature drop to 
within several d of freezing point in& 
time of hard frost, than run the risk of seriously 
diminishing the crop of bloom. Camellias are 
naturally so hardy, that one need never fear the 
thermometer marking freezing pointtowardsthe 
morning. Naturally, when other things of more 
tender character are grown with them, such à 
low temperature would nob do, but Camellias 
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should never be wintered with plants that 
demand much warmth. Camellias will remain 
for years in good condition, retaining their 
foli and blooming with regularity and 
freedom without change. When, however, 


: they come into such a root-bound state, they 
. require, even during the winter season, a con- 


‘x. there is ve 


siderable amount of moisture at the roots. The 
mass of roots gradually pushes up the soil until 
much less space between it and 


-z the rim of the pot than when the plant was put 
-. into it. The consequence is that the ball of 
: soil is apt to be deficient in moisture, and the 
: buds are thus imperfectly nourished. The ill 


» effects of this will 
: until the pi 


enerally not be apparent 


have been made hot to keep out 


:* frost, and then strong specimens, to all appear- 
. ance in the finest condition, will cast their buds 


. wholesale. 


а the parent, and, 


The better budded a plant, the 
worse will its case be under such circum- 
stances. Plants with heads disproportionate 
to the size of the pots should every now and 
then get an,extra allowance of water. Not 
infrequently the source of injury might be 
ti further back to that period when the 
plants are taking their annual outing in the 
open air. Rainy weather is apt to be deceptive 
as regards the amount of moisture plants in 
pots get. For days together rain may fall that 
will keep the foliage and surface soil quite wet, 
and yet nob be heavy enough to penetrate 
the dense foliage in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly moisten the compost. If this occurs, 
as is frequently the case in September when 
the buds are swelled up, they will be sure to 
sustain a check, which often will not be - 
ceived until winter is far advanced. ith 
plants in pots of considerable dimensions, it is 
well to tap them smartly with the knuckles 
now and then. If they give out the slightest 
ringing sound, they must at once be thoroughly 

‚ even though the surface soil be quite 
wet. When bud-dropping is caused through 
defective root-action, this must in some way 
restored. Fresh drainage and a clean pot will 
frequently do all that is necessary, but if the 
soil looks close something more than this will 
have to be done. When the compost consists 
mainly of peat, it is not often that it gets close; 
but if loam is the principal ingredient, a too 
liberal use of the water-can will soon bring it 
into a sour condition. If this be the case, as 
much of the old soil as possible must be 
removed, the plant replaced in a clean pot of 
the same size, employing fine sandy peat in 
place of the soil that was taken away. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Propagating Colocasia antiquorum escu- 
lenta.—Will you kindly. let me know how this can best 
bedone? I have one in my greenhouse (planted out in a 
centre bed), which began blooming some two months 
hack, and has just thrown up another deliciously-scented 
Spathe, but no sign yet of seed pods. I note in Nichol- 
son's “ Dictionary of Gardening " that the height of this 
Colocasia is given as 2 feet. My plant, however, has one 
leat quite 7 feet high, and the others in proportion. 
Which is correct ?—FUCHSIA. 

[To induce this Colocasia to seed, a warm, dry 
structure is necessary, for, being a native of 
the tropics, the blooms in a greenhouse tem- 
perature are nob likely to be followed by seeds. 
In order to ensure success artificial fertilisa- 
tion should be resorted to by transferring the 

llen on the upper parb of the spadix to the 
emale flowers on the lower portion—that is, 
When these are in a suitable state for the 
Operation, In nurseries, where а limited 
number of these plants is kept in stock (the 
demand for them nob being great), they are 
propagated to the extent required by division, 
Or occasionally a stout, almost tuber-like bud 
forms at the base of the plant, and, when this 
happens, it may be carefully separated from 
pa if potted and placed under 
Conditions favourable to growth, ib will push 
away freely. The height, as given in the 

Dietionary of Gardening," is, as your speci- 
men proves, much under-stated. ] 


Over-crow: greenhouse plants. 
—Next to sheer neglect, nothing is perhaps so 

1 as to unduly overcrowd greenhouse plants. 

ings like Primulas, Cinerarias, and, indeed, 
апу Soft-wooded plants, cannot be crammed 
Together without foliage becoming bruised and 
voken, ог else having а drawn appearance. 
M any overlook the need for giving plants 
gı onb room at the start, consequently, when 
Pring comes round, there is either a deal of 


| 
moving to be done (especially with cuttings 


rooted in boxes), or when the time arrives for 
placing them in frames, some are scarcely fit 
to stand the ordeal. lt is, therefore, better to 
grow a few plants well, no matter what they 
may be, than a large number that from the | 
first have little chance of succeeding owing to 
their crowding each other.—F. W. D. 
Echeveria retusa.—In ordinary green- 
house temperature this does not come into 
bloom before early spring, but in a constantly- 
heated house it may bə had in an effective con- 
dition during the dullest months of the year. 
In order to obtain good specimens, plants that 
have bloomed should be shaken out and re- 





potted in June.. The best place for them is a 
cold frame, where they can be exposed to the 





than is the case with flowering plants gener- 
ally. The vitiated atmosphere of constantly- 
heated rooms appears to have but little effect 
on this Echeveria. 


NICOTIANA GLAUCA. 


Tuis should be included in all collections of 
climbers or shrubs for a cold greenhouse. It is 
an old plant, having been introduced into this 
country as far back, I believe, as 1819. For 
many years the plant has been lost, and until 
two or three years ago it was practically an 
unknown plant. ‘The flower is yellow, and has 
a tube 2 inches to 3 inches long, and when the 

lant has been established it is always more or 
са in bloom. The glaucous foliage also is very 
noticeable. I am not sure if the plant is quite 


Flowering shoot of Nicotiana glauca. From a photograph in Lerd Ilchester's garden 
at Abbotsbury, Dorset. 


full sun and air from the time they begin to; 
grow freely. In growing things of such a 
succulent nature, and which have very fine 
roots, care must be taken not to overwater in 
the early stages of growth. The compost 
should be rather light, adding sand or some 
thoroughly decomposed leaf-mould if the loam 
is of a heavy, moisture-holding nature. The 
bright orange-coloured flowers, which in the 
case of well-grown specimens are produced in 
great profusion, render this Echeveria very 
attractive, and the neat habit and dwarf 
stature make it of much service for room 
decoration. It is, indeed, one of the best 
things for windows during the late winter 
and early spring months, as, by reason of the 
succulent nature of the foliage and the great 
substance of the flowers, the plants remain | 
in good condition for а much longer period , 





hardy, but this coming season I intend trying 
it outdoors. At the present time I have plants 
in small 60's and also in 32's, showing their 
Spikes of bloom, which convinces me it will be 
а suitable subject for outside work. I think it 
will be advisable to plant in poor soil, as it is a 
most rampant grower when established, and, 
unless kept in check, will grow too fast for 
general purposes. 3 " 
The specimen at Abbotsbury is growing in 
the winter garden, the temperature in which 
fell to 37 degs. last winter. Although growing 
on the shady side of the house I find when it 
reached the roof and felt the influence of the 
sun it flowered very much better. 16 is easily 
ropagated by cuttings inserted in sandy soil. 
e figure does nob represent its true character, 
as it has a decidedly upright xps е 


"» 
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OHRYSANTHEMU MS, 


SPIDERY SORTS FOR LATE DISPLAYS. 


THE spidery sorts are distinctly late-flowering 
Japanese varieties, and, because of this fact, 
their valueis considerably enhanced. Although 
not by any means difficult to cultivate, the 
plants can hardly be regarded as of easy 
culture. The plants really want understanding, 
and then one may grow them with the certainty 
of achieving success. These kinds are repre- 
sented by one class only at the National 
Chrysanthemum Society's exhibition, and this 
in а competition for six bunches, in not less 
than six varieties, Sometimes the competition 
is keen, but latterly there have been fewer 
competitors. Nevertheless, the plants deserve 
extended culture. Cuttings should be inserted 
at any time between the early days of January 
and the latter part of March, and the resulting 
plants should be grown on freely. The plants 
should be stopped or pinched several times 
during the summer, giving the last pinching 
about the middle of July. When the terminal 
buds develop they should be slightly thinned 
out so that sufficient space can be allowed for 
the proper development of each resulting flower. 
Avoid а rigid system of disbudding, as the 
blooms that subsequently develop are too large 
and often out of character. In a light and airy 
greenhouse the plants will maintain a display 
till the turn of the year. Those varieties 
deserving special mention are :— 

Mns. Wm. FirkrNs.—Pretty little blossoms, 
with horned and forked florets. Colour bright 
yellow, height 3 feet. 

CANNELL'S FAVOURITE.—This is more often 
described as а pure white counterpart of the 
first-mentioned variety. 

CHEVEUX D’OR.— his is a lovely deep rich 
EOM deta cd flower of good form. Height 
4 feet. 

Mns. Jas. CARTER.— This has pretty thread- 
like florets, building up a Thistle-like bloom, 
hence the name “ Thistlehead," by which this 
variety is also known. Colour very pale-yellow, 
height 3 feet. 

Sam CaAswELL.— There are few of this colour, 
which may be described as deep pink, some- 
what similar in form to Mrs. Wi. Filkins. 
Height 3} feet. 

Kisc or PLumes.—When grown freely this 
is one of the best of the plumed flowers. The 
florets are rather flat, neatly notched at the 
end. Colour rich golden - yellow, height 
3 feet. 

Mrs. W. BurrERs.— This is a white sort, 
with lovely fluffy blossoms. Height 4 feet. 

GOLDEN  SmowER.—' This has long, very 
narrow, silk-like florets that make а bloom of 
pleasing form when partially disbudded. 
Colour reddish-bronze, height 44 feet. 

JITSTIETTI.—A refined and dainty flower, 
with thread-like florets. Colour pink and 
white, height about 34 feet. E. С. 





SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
BORDERS. 


Tnt remarks under this heading in the issue of 
December 24th last, above the initials **G.P.K.," 
have a special interest forme. Single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums are seldom met with in the 
garden, but when the weather is kind, and 
proper varieties are selected, their display is 
second to none. What “G. Р. K.” says regard- 
ing Miss Rose, Mary Anderson, and Miss Annie 
Holden is perfectly correct. I would, how- 
ever, advise “С, Р. K.” to act with the greatest 
caution in planting for succession. He says he 
intends to plant an additional 400 single and 
other varieties next season. І would urge him 
not to plant outdoors the single varieties he 
proponse to take in hand, as he may have 

n exceedingly fortunate with the weather 
in October and early November, and many 
Chrysanthemums have flowered well during 
this period. However, basing my calculation 
on an eighteen years' experience, I am satis- 
fied that the risk of planting mid-season 
varieties outdoors is too great for one to take, 
and for this reason I never do it. The singles, 
unlike the full flowers of the Japanese and 
Pompon sorts, will not stand bad weather, and 
in consequence it is necessary to carefully 
consider all points before planting them. 
During the разь season, in order to test the 
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merits of the singles outdoors, I planted a set 
of new early-flowering kinds, and their display 
has exceeded my expectations. They cameinto 
flower in the middle of September, and main- 
tained their display well into November in 
some instances. For the benefit of readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 1 append the names 
and descriptions of some of the best early- 
flowering singles. The first I would mention 
is Mrs. Chas. Н. Curtis, а fine crimson- 
coloured single of good form with a yellow 
disc. The plant is bushy and robust, develop- 
ing beautiful sprays of blossoms, and is not 
more than 3 feet high. This variety comes 
into flower in early September, and two months 
later & few fresh blooms may be gathered. 
Early Queen is another charming sort, colour 
blush, with golden-yellow disc. It is а September 
and October flowering kind, and the plant 
attains а height of rather more than 2feet. A 
bright chestnut-red sort is Elegance, having a 
golden-yellow base to the prettily-pointed 
orets, and disc of a similar colour. Distinc- 
tion is a charming rosy-cerise, with golden- 
yellow disc. The plant has a nice dwarf habit, 
its height not exceeding 2 feet, and the flowers 
are large and freely produced. A flower of 
ood form is Eclipse. In this the colour is a 
beautiful amaranth, and the plant is free- 
flowering. Pink Beauty is a new variety 
that is much admired ; the colour is a 
rose-pink, with the ray florets evenly dis- 
posed round a well-defined disc. The plant 
comes into flower in early October, and in 
height is about 2 feet. Venus is a large flower 
of a bright lake colour, with a yellow disc, and 
for October is useful. An ideal plant is Paris 
Daisy. In this instance the plant is bushy and 
dwarf, with prettily cut foliage and pure white 
flowers. Late October sees this variety at its 
best. A very early sort is Mabel Goacher, 
coming into Hower in August. Itis only about 
18 inches high, and the flowers are white. Star 
of Holborn, flowering in October, deserves 
mention. It is a golden-yellow flower, and the 
plant is only about 2 feet high. Ladysmith is 
& lovely rose-pink kind, and indispensable. 
Other sorts might easily be added, but the 
foregoing are worthy of a place in all gardens 
where accommodation can be provided for 
them. W. У. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early -flowering Chrysanthemum  En- 
chantress. — Really good outdoor Chrysanthemums 
should be gladly welcomed when they possess the merits 
this does. It is a fine addition to this section of the 
Chrysanthemum. The colour is а pretty shade of salmon- 
bronze, and the plant being a profuse bloomer and a 
robust grower, it is just what is wanted for garden 
embellishment. This variety comes into flower in Sep- 
tember, and its display is continued well into October. It 
grows about 3 feet high.—H. А. 


A good October-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mum-Mrs. W. Hubert.—On each occasion that I 
have seen this variety it has pleased me. It may best be 
described as a late October sort. For pots this variety 
Should be in considerable demand. The colour is à 
pleasing shade of salmon-rose, and the form of the flowers 
is distinctly pretty. —W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums — undisbudded 
singles at the Crystal Palace Show. 
—We were pleased to see the competitions for 
the prizes offered for undisbudded single- 
flowered varieties at the N.C.S. December 
Show. Grace and beauty are invariably 
represented in freely-flowered sprays of the 
better sorts, and for a variety of uses indoors 
for decoration they are valuable. Itis astonish- 
ing what some of the plants will do in the 
course of a season’s growth. If propagated in 
good time the plants will make large and 
handsome bushes, which will flower freely. 
There is now an almost unlimited supply of 
sorts. Each year, form—the most important 
item from a florist’s point of view—is getting 

enerally better, and the colours are in many 
instances delightful. Many intermediate 
tones of colour are now represented, and these 
are very pleasing. A few sorts calling for 
special notice are Mrs. D. B. Crane, cerise- 
pink; America, white, shaded blush ; Christ- 
mas Cheer, pure white, small; Edith Pagram, 
pink with white zone; Framfield Beauty, rich 
velvety crimson; Mrs. Baillie, chestnut ; Mrs. 
John Platt, rose-pink; Nora Davies, terra- 





cotta; Treasure, bright yellow; Robert 
Morgan, rosy-amaranth; Purity, white; 
Eucharis, white; Kate Williams, . yellow; 
Dorothy, delicate blush-white ; and Disraeli, 


primrose, —E. G. 
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Chrysanthemums, stopping and 
timing (Perseverance).—In reply to your 
queries as to when to insert the cuttings, and 


other particulars regarding stopping and 
timing, the subjoined table Should. ive you 
all the information you desire. e do not 


think the starred varieties in your list would 
give as good results from a late propagation 
and first crown bud selection as they would 
from a December or January propagation, a 
subsequent stopping, апа a second crown bud 
selection. 





When to 


Y A When to stop Which bud 
Name. jutting the plant. to retain, 
Mrs. Swinburne ..| At once 1st week May 1st crow» 
Ben Wells ........ | Now Natural break | 1st crown 
Mrs. J. Dunn .... Early Jan. Natural break | 2nd crown 
F. S. Vallis ...... Now Mid-March 2nd crown 
Mrs. E. Thirkell .. Now Natural Y геак | 2nd crown 
Lady Conyers .... Now May 21 lst crown 
Henry Perkins.... Now Natural break 1st crown 
Mary Inglis ...... At once Ist week May 1$ crown 
Geo. Mileham .... Early Jan. May 21 lat crown 
Miss Mildred Ware Early Jan. Natural break 2nd crown 
Lady V. Beaumont| At once May 12 let crown 
Mrs. E. Hummell.. At once 1st week April 2nd crown 
W. В. Church .... At once Natural break 2nd crown 
Miss Edith Fuller| At once | Early March, 2nd crown 
take up sin- 
gle stem 
Miss Elsie Fulton... January | Natural break 1st crown 
Miss Nellie Pockett Now Early April, 2nd crown 
take up sin- 
gle stem 
Miss Alice Byron... January Natural break Any tnd 
| in lai 
Augus 
Princess de Bran- Now Earl April, 2nd crom 
covan.......... take up sin- 
gle stem. 


In all cases where а natural break and fir 
crown buds are recommended the planta shou! 
be stopped if they do not develop the “break 
bud by the end of the third week in May. 
Also, where a natural break and second crow 
bud are advised, it were better to pinch ih 
plants if they have not made the second 
natural break by the third week in June. 
This will hasten the development of the buds 
at the proper period.—E. G. 

New incurved Chrysanthemum 
Buttercup.—Although some of the older 
florists complain of the Japanese traits in the 
character of the newer incurved sorts, there are 
several novelties to which such remarks cannot 
in any sense apply. The variety under notice 
received a first-class certificate аф the Crystal 
Palace Show, when the N.C.S. floral committe: 
appeared to think very highly of it. The 
blooms are large for the incurved section, 
having broad petals of good length neatly 
incurving, and building up a charming flower 
of globular form. The colour is particularly 
striking, and may be described as a lovely 
shade of buttercup-yellow, hence the name.— 
С. А.Н. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. А. Н. Lee.- 
The flowering season that is fast ebbing away 
will be remembered for the many supe 
novelties. that have been set before the 
different floral committees by well-known 
English raisers. Particularly handsome is the 
new Japanese variety bearing the пате 
mentioned above. It was raised by Mr. Nat 
Molyneux, who has given us several very ex 
cellent Japanese sorts already, and when 
placed before the N.C.S. floral committee s! 
the November show at the Crystal Palace, 8 
first-class certificate was unanimously awarded. 
The bloom may he described as very large, full 
and spreading, with long, fairly broad petals, 
neatly reflexing and building up a splendid ex 
hibition bloom of good depth. For its colour 
alone it is worthy of culture, this being a rich 
crimson with golden reverse, and by far the best 
Japanese flower of its kind in commerce.—E. б. 


New incurved Chrysanthemum 
Amber Beauty.—This is a novelty of the 
present season that is to be distributed nex 
spring. Little is known of the plant, except 
that it was raised by Mr. Norman Davis, at his 
nursery, Framfield, Sussex. It is a splendid 
incurved and quite true to type, and this i$ 
saying a great deal in these days. It is^ 
bloom without the least trace of coarseness, 
and quite devoid of the Japanese traits thst 
one is now 80 accustomed to see in the newer 
incurved sorts. The colour is a clear shade of 
orange-amber, and the long pointed florets of 
medium width build up a үлә deep bloom of 
perfect form,—C. - 
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ROSES. 


TEA ROSE SULPHUREA. 


Tuis lovely Rose will take as prominent a place 
among garden Roses as С. Nabonnand, Coral- 
lina, and Lady Battersea. Asits name implies, 
the colour is a pale sulphur-yellow, a very pure 
tint. The blossoms, which are produced inlarge, 
soreading corymbs, are borne erect, so that 
«very flower is well displayed. I have seen in 
опе truss as many as five glorious blossoms 
ı xpanded at one time, which willexplain the suit- 
a^lity of the variety for decoration. The main 
effect in a large group is white, the sulphur 
tint being only conspicuous on close inspection. 
There is a solidity about the petals which gives 
it great staying powers on a hot day. A most 
charming effect is produced by the almost 
purple foliage. In no Rose of my acqnaintance 
is this so conspicuous, even the foliage alone 
would give the variety much value as an 
ornamental shrub. 

As the sprays of blossom are spreading in 
their habit, so also are the plants. 





Rose Sulphurea, 


; growth, whilst others are equally certain that | room now-a-days in nearly all cases is far too 





I do not | 


mean in the same way as Princesse de Sagan. ' 


This Rose : produces its growths almost 


horizontally, which is a defect, but in Sulphurea | 
plenty of space is allowed between each branch, | 


so that an elegant plant is the result. I have 


forced Sulphurea with excellent results, and ' 
tind it far superior to the old favourite Isabella ' 


Sprunt. 


Market growers who have a demand , 


for bud Roses would find this very useful, as the | 


buds are not so large as those of Mme. Hoste. 
Sulphurea was raised by Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Son, of Waltham Cross, and received 
an award of merit from the R.H.S. in 1902. 
Rosa. 


' Over-protecting Tea Roses.—In some 
localities, where at one time it would not have 
been thought possible to 
all, it is now an established fact, if in severe 
weather some protection is afforded them. 
This question of protecting in winter is one 
upon which some growers differ, some arming 
that to coddle them is productive of wea 


w Tea Roses at | 
' is better not to waste time over it, but to look | 





` inste: 
' either become exhausted or is too large for its 


ib is useless to expect success to follow if 
during long-continued frost they are not given | 
some shelter. It is obvious that some sorts— | 
take The Bride as an example—cannot stand | 
severe weather for long, especially those newly | 
planted, without showing the ill effects, and, | 
on the other hand, should the winter prove 
mild, it is, I think, a mistake to keep Roses | 
covered up and sometimes swathed in Bracken, ' 
which unduly hurries the shoots in spring. 
There is, however, a happy medium, and it is | 
possible for each to find this, and be guided to 
a great extent by the need for such covering in | 
the locality in which one lives. It is also pos- | 
sible to so arrange the covering as to loosen it 
when the weather is mild. It should not be 
overlooked that air about the plants is essen- 
tial. —TowNsMAN. 


FERNS. 


OLD PLANTS VERSUS YOUNG ONES. 


WHEN one compares the small or decorative 
Stamp of plant as grown by the trade with 





From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, 


those of a similar character usually seen in 
private gardens, there is a great disparity | 
in the two as it relates to the freshness of the 
growth, speaking in a general way. This 
failing, I think, results from two distinct 
causes. One of these may very fairly be 
designated the **avoidable," whilst the other, | 
in contradistinction, can be suitably termed | 
the '*unavoidable." I will deal with the. 
avoidable first. Gardeners in private places 
are at times given to the mistake of retaining | 
their plants too long. I mean by this that, 

эй of casting aside a plant when it has | 
purpose, it is retained, to manifest disadvan- 
tage. If the plant from any cause has lost 
vigour and is so weakened as to need consider- 
able nursing to bring it round, then I say it 


to a younger stock to supply its place. 
Tubes. of doing this, however, the old plant 
is, even if ever so shabby, still kept on with | 
hopes of complete recovery in due time. The 





valuable to countenance this mode of procedure. 
Shabby or half-starved plants are no ornament, 
whilst they occupy space and time also. Thus, 
for instance, to grow on a young stock of 
the decorative species of the' Pterises, the 
Davallias, and the Aspleniums is much better 
than retaining the same number when they 
have attained to the limit of size in any given 
case. Healthy апа growing plants are much 
to be preferred to starved and stunted ones. 
Then, too, there is the matter of room, the 
larger plants occupying valuable space, yet 
oftentimes not so useful or so ornamental as 
smaller ones. The overcrowding in itself being 
injurious to all soon makes a bad matter a 
worse one. "The moral of this is to always have 
a few plants of a kind coming on to supply the 
places of those that are losing their attractive- 
ness. In doing this one need not fear if an old 
plant or two is killed at times through hard 
usage in a cooler house or in unsuitable posi- 
tions. Thereis to my mind much more pleasure 
to be had from plant culture by growing 
on а young stock than there is in retaining such 
in a healthy state when the limits as to size 
are reached. When there only happens to 
be опе or a few at the least of any given 
kind, each one has, of course, to be kept 
for further increase. In most cases of Fern 
propagation, speaking of kinds best known 
and most useful, the increase by means of 
spores, by division or offsets is compara- 
tively easy. 

In dealing with the other aspect of the 
question, “ће unavoidable,” it must be 
borne in mind that pot culture of any des- 
cription is rendered very much easier where 
such large numbers of any one given kind 
are grown as to lay claim to а house 
exclusively to one species, or to such collec- 
tively as thrive well under the same con- 
ditions. This it is hardly ever possible to do 
in a private garden, hence the large trade 
grower has always in this matter a clear 
advantage. One's difficulties are consider- 
ably increased in growing in one house 
several plants whose special needs are widely 
divergent. Moisture and shade on the one 
hand may be essential, whilst on the other 
quite the opposite is the case. This difli- 
culty is furthermore added to by the con- 
struction of the house in which the plants 
are grown. In this the trade grower has 
the decided advantage as houses are now 
built, the contrast between the average run 
of plant houses in private establishments 
und those devoted to trade purposes being 
so clear as to convince all that have any 
practical knowledge of their construction. 
In private gardens where the houses are 
old ones, their construction is oftentimes 
such as to render the cultivation of small or 
medium-sized plants almost an impossi- 
bility. It must not, then, in such cases be 
wondered at if gardeners cannot produce 
such satisfactory results as their more 
fortunate brethren in the trade. For in- 
stance, the beautifully compact, neat and 
useful plants of the Pteris family, as 
grown in nurseries, could hardly be got 
with twice the ingenuity devoted to 
their culture in a private garden. The 
growth in the latter would be in 
most cases more attenuated, giving the 

idea that the fault lay in the treatment 
alone. What refers to the Pteris does 


‘also to many of the Adiantums and to the 


Gymnogrammas; it is next to impossible to 
get the same results in one case as in theother. 
In private gardens it will oftentimes pay to 
grow small Ferns in heated pits where they 
can be got close to the glass rather than keep 
them at that stage amongst other and larger 
plants. This I have seen done with good 
results in more than one case; shelves also, 
where possible, might be made use of to the 
same end. [п the case of those who grow 
largely to supply the market, the object is to 
have the plants as good as they can possibly 
be got in small pots. To effect this, some 
growers feed the plants to such a degree that 
when they do change hands there must soon 
follow & decline in the healthy look of the 
plants. Rather than buy the most vigorous- 
looking plants, I would prefer those which have 
a hardy look about them, if they be not of such a 
deep green shade and have larger fronds, Н. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


CAMELLIAS will, as a rule, now be commencing 
to bloom fairly well. These will make а 
pleasing and distinct change to the flowers 
itherto in use for months past. When 
arranging them in groups, flat bowls or dishes 
are to be preferred to anything elevated more 
than a few inches above the table. Camellia 
blooms have a better effect when looked down 
upon than when elevated. Failing anything 
better, I would nob object to using a soup- 
plate in which half-a-dozen blossoms could 
effectively arranged. Some sand in the plate, 
with a free use of water also, and some green 
Moss upon the surface, would be a very good 
preparation, the object in having the sand being 
chiefly to keep the stems steady. This plate 
thus made ready would last through several 
arrangements, with fresh water added as might 
be needful. I always prefer to cut the blooms 
with a fair length of stem and two or three 
leaves. If the plants are in a healthy con- 
dition no harm need be apprehended from 
cutting the flowers with long stems; it will 
rather have а tendency to force back breaks, 
with eventually а more bushy growth. The 
flowers should be cut before they are quite 
fully expanded, as when taken with a rather 
full centre they look better and last longer than 
if the inner petals are unfolded. Besides their 
own appropriate foliage nothing else is really 
needful. А Fern frond or two here and there 
might in some cases help to hide the Moss ; 
а few sprays of Asparagus plumosus would, 
however, last in better condition. Having a 
plant of Camellia imbricata, which has a 
sportive tendency with golden variegated 
leaves, I have used these with good effect, they 
not only looking well, but also being quite 
novel. The leaves taken first will last out two 
or three lots of flowers if needed, and in this 
way it is ible to use blossoms without any 
stems of their own, where other buds would be 
sacrificed in the cutting. "When Camellias are 
used singly in small vases or specimen glasses 
I always prefer to use a little florists gum 
upon the underside of the flowers to prevent 
the outer petals dropping. The best foliage is 
still that of the Camellia, but in arranging the 
flowers singly the leaves do not always sit 
right. When this is the case, one at least may 
be broken off and arranged beside the flower 
with the assistance of a little wire. Camellias 
for coat-flowers should be cut when small, and 
the blossoms slightly assisted to open. It is 
safer to wire these, adding the small leaves 
or those of the common Myrtle as a backing. 


J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Foliage for cutting in winter.— 
It sometimes happens that when we could use 
foliage to the best advantage—viz., in the 
depth of winter— we can ill afford to spare it. 
We look at the Maidenhairs as they grow in 
the greenhouse, and reflect that, seeing the 
fronds are во short-lived in а heated room, it is 
really nob worth cutting them, bearing in mind 
how it cripples a plant to cut much away just 
now. We turn to the As uses with more 
confidence, for we know that in them we have 
foliage quite as delicate in appearance, with the 
further advantage that it lasts fresh for a long 
time. Moreover, the plants if taken into a 
gas-lit room are not affected in anything like 
the same degree, and, besides, their powers of 
recuperation are greater and they grow with 
more freedom than do Ferns. It is under 
these circumstances that those who have green- 
houses, and who are sometimes called upon for 
foliage at this time of the year, should not fail 
to grow some of the varieties of Asparagus, of 
which Asparagus plumosus is perhaps the most 
popular.—LEAHURST. 


A usefulroom plant, the Aralia.— 
Of the many people who have in their green- 
houses or windows Aralias, few, I i ine, 
take the trouble to propagata them, and the 
reason for this may be traced to the fact that 

uite young plants which may be procured in 
thumb-pots may be potted on and soon make 
nice sized specimens. It should not be over- 
looked that Aralias may be raised just as easy 
from seed as it is to raise & packet of Asters or 


any other half-hardy annual. The only 


needed are shallow pans or boxes, light Ph 


and а fairly warm temperature, potting or 
boxing them off when large enough. If seed 
be sown early in the year in a brisk heat, and 
the young plants kept in & warm, humid 
atmosphere for a few months, good specimens 
can be had by autumn, а time when for table 
decoration they come in most useful. In order 
to minimise the trouble of removal in the 
early stage, and to avoid & check, the plan of 
potting а single seed in а thumb-pot and 
lunging in a bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre may be 
follow with advantage.—WoopBasTWICK. 


ORCHIDS, 


DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 
(Керу то “G. M.") 


Few Orchids are at once so useful, so free- 
blooming, and so easily managed, this doubt- 
less accounting for its popularity. Where the 
plants are wanted in bloom early, it will be 
necessary to keep them in a strong, moist heat 
while growing, 80 as to get the pseudo-bulbs 
well finished early, and give them a few weeks’ 
cool rest before starting them again for flower. 
In the ordinary way it is quite easy to grow 
it in the Cattleya or any house with a similar 
temperature, though the stems may not attain 
quite the same length as those produccd in 
stronger heat. The ripening is of great import- 
ance, and if a full complement of flower is 
looked for, must have great attention. Ав soon 
as the terminal leaves appear, the stems and 
foliage should be so hardened that they will 
stand full exposure to sunshine without injury. 
The heat ani шшш must be kept up until 
they are quite complete, and then the plants 
must be taken to a sunny greenhouse or similar 
structure, no shading, of course, but abundance 
of air being allowed. Not strictly evergreen, 
and certainly not deciduous under cultivation, 
D. nobile must never be kept quite dry, and, 
although a hardy and vigorous kind, should 
not, if it can be avoided, be kept in a lower 
winter temperature than 50 degs. If 
allowed to come into bloom naturally, the 
blossoms will attain the highest perfection, 
but, as noted above, it may be easily forced 
into bloom early. Avoid too much atmospheric 
moisture until the flower-buds can be plainly 
seen, and only keep the roots moist enough to 
preventshrivelling of the stems. By this mode 
of treatment there will not, as a rule, be many 
young shoots starting from the base by the 
time the plants are in flower ; consequently the 
plants may be safely used for house or con- 
servatory decoration; whereas the growths, 
if starting, would be very liable to checks from 
draughts or a too dry atmosphere. No harm 
can be done by leaving the blossoms on until 
they fade, and they last much longer than is 
generally imagined if kept cool and in not too 
strong a light. The plants require new com- 
post once in two years if they are doing well, 
and usually the new pots will have to be a 
size or two larger than those in which they 
have been growing. Good peat and Moss in a 
very rough condition, mixed with plenty of 
crocks and charcoal, will grow this plant well. 
Feed them in the atmosphere with plenty of 
ammonia by all means—they will soon show 
how they like it—but keep the roots clean and 
sweet. А deep make of pot is preferable to 
baskets or pans for 1), nobile, the roots 
apparently preferring to run downward in 
an almost vertical direction. Ib is easily 
propagated by the young growing shoots, and 
plants so raised are usual y much more vigorous 
than those produced by dividing up old 
specimens. ; 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


VERBENAS FROM SEED, 


SEEDLINGS come fairly true, so that we can plan 
for beds of scarlet, white, purple, and several 
intermediate shades. Should an interloper 
show among them it can be pulled out without 
any serious disarrangement of the bed, for the 
surrounding plants can be down во as 
to cover the space soon. Sow the seed by the 
end of January, either in pans or boxes. Usea 
sandy compost of leaf-soil, sow thinly, and 

lace in а warm greenhouse temperature. 

rick the seedlings off into other boxes as soon 
as they can be handled nicely, and when settled 
in the new soil pinch out the points А 
will 
shall now be well into 
March and soon have a spent hot-bed at liberty, 
Nothing better can be found for the Verbena. 


Place a little more rich loam upon the bed, and 
very lightly 

that a ric 
Stopping of the seedlings will have formed 
them into little bushes, which may now be 
planted into the frame about 4 inches apart each 
way. 
having settled the soil around them with water, 
and then keep them growing freely, but still 
affording a fair amount of air. 
once more, and, as the 
approach, remove the lights entirely during fine 


fork over a little of the manure so 
light mixture is obtained. The 


Shut up warm for a few days after 
Pinch them back 
warm days of May 


weather. Healthy, sturdy growth will be the 


result of this treatment. Verbenasmay be trans- 
ferred to their flowering quarters durin 
middle of June at the latest. Fifteen inches to 


the 


18 inches ара is а suitable distance, and ií 

oroughly watered a short time 
previous to being lifted from the frame, they 
will have splendid balls of roots and be in 


much better condition for quick, healthy 


growth than if they had been confined to pota. 
Planted in а deeply-moved and rich soil they 
are more certain to please than апу other 
subject at the same cost and trouble. They 
will run all over the bed, and yet may he 
easily kept within bounds, while the profusion 
of bloom from the end of June until frosts are 
prevalent is most pleasing. "The chief enemy 
of Verbenas is green-fly, but these may be 
killed by fumigation while in the frame, and 
also by a little care in dusting the affected 
parts with Tobacco-powder. Unchecked growth 
will almost invariably be clean and healthy. 
When outside, they will. need no more labour, 
except to water if an exceptionally dry season 
prevails. At such times liquid-manure applied 
copiously will be well repaid in the groar 


show of bloom. 


MOVING LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
(REPLY то “ Е. H., Worksor.”) 

Ir is always interesting to find other people 
having success with plants that to some, atany 
rate, are not easy to manage, and it is pleasing 
to be told of Lilium candidam being removed 
in the autumn without ill results soning, I 
can only, however, state again, that as far 4s 
my own experience goes, and that of friends, 
to move the bulbs as late as September has 
not turned out satisfactorily, and the bes 
time with us has been immediately the flower- 
ing spikes have died down. I may, however, 
be permitted to say thab ib is better not to 
move them at all if they are doing well, and it 
can possibly be avoided, and I would commend 
to all lovers of this beautiful Lily the reference 
made to it in “Тһе English Flower Garden," 
wherein it is said: * 10 dislikes coddling or 
being meddled with, and thrives best when 
undisturbed for years in good garden soil." This 
statement I can fully confirm. Е. W.D. 


Flowers in Board Schools. — Each 
season I have renewed pleasure in noting the 
continued success of Mrs. Carlaw Martin: 
scheme for the development of a taste for 
flowers and flower-culture among the 
School children of Dundee. Suitable lesi- 
mould is provided gratis by the city authorities, 
and bulbs of all sorts have been sold to the 
young cultivators. The size and good fortune 
of the scheme may be judged by the fact that 
this year 2,192 children were supplied with 
leaf-mould, and 38,540 bulbs were sold. 
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А - 2 a of the most beautiful kinds are now to be found 

GLADIOLUS MRS. F. FIELD. |in the early-blooming section, a fact that 
Хот only is this a notable variety among the enhances the value of these things materially 
more recently introduced kinds, but it із | by providing a much longer season of flower- 
remarkable for its beauty and exquisite colour- | ing. Intending purchasers should bear this in 
ing. Mrs. F. Field possesses a white ground, | mind, and it is not yet too widely known how 
over which the faintest suffusion of pink is | extended a display of these beautiful flowers 
seen, which, with a centre of ivory, gives one | may be secured by an intelligent selection of 
the impression of great solidity, quite apart ' varieties. 





Gladiolus Mrs, F. Field. From a photograph by G, A. Champion. 


from the delicate and exquisite beauty of the | NOTES AND REPLIES. 
entire flower. This is the impression formed | Violets during spring—need for 
of this very fine variety when exhibited in July | attention.—Frequently it has to be admitted 
last before the Royal Horticultural Society. It | by those who attempt to grow Violets for the 
is one of the Kelwayi hybrids, and, as will be | first time in frames that success does not 
seen by the illustration, the form of the flower | always follow, and this, I think, is to be 
¿is excellent, while the spike is well filled, yet | accounted for in many instances through 
not unduly crowded. In connection with this | inattention to one or two simple details. 
| family generally, it is worthy of note that many | Perhaps one of the commonest is the failure to 


ventilate the frames. Too often they are kept 
closed when the air is muggy, and so the 
atmosphere becomes charged with moisture, 
and both buds and leaves damp off. When- 
ever this shows, dusting with sulphur and 
giving the plants a chance by lifting the 
ights will often have the desired effect. 
Then, also, plants are often placed too far 
away from the glass, with the result that they 
become drawn. Another reason for the 
sparsity of blossoms may be traced to allowing 

1 the runners to remain, instead of retaining 
only the strongest, and relying upon the 
crowns for blossoms. Failure to bloom is also 
often due to starving them in the summer by 
growing them in an impoverished soil and 
omitting to give them nutriment in the shape 
of manure.— DERBY. 


Alstroemerias. — Where room сап be 
found on a warm, sheltered border, in a rich 
soil and deep, no one need despair of growing 
Alstremerias, (iiven a warm, loamy border, 
into which have been dug some leaf-soil and 
rotted manure, with careful attention to the 
drainage, then one may expect much from the 
Alstremerias. The tubers are sometimes 
planted too near the surface—they should be 
placed at least 9 inches or 10 inches under— 
and during winter, if exceptionally severe, 
some slight protection should be afforded them. 
І would not recommend their being planted on 
cold and shaded borders, as they are essentially 
sun-loving plants. They are very handsome 
for cutting, and anyone having a liking for 
Lilies should give these, known as Peruvian 
Lilies, a trial. They may be raised from seed 
if it is sown in heat in spring in pans of light 
soil, but the process is rather long if only a few 
clumps are wanted in a garden, and they do 
not commence to bloom much until the second 
or third season. Under these circumstances, 
it is often the cheapest to get the roots from a 
dealer in hardy plants. —LEAHURST. 


Herbaceous Phloxes- how often 
should they be divided ?—Phloxes are 
such gross feeders and grow so rapidly that it 
scarcely seems necessary to raise a question like 
this ; but there are those who quite torget, when 
the spring comes, to do just what is wanted, 
and so another season comes, and the clumps 
grow even more thickly than before and the 
flowers become smaller, just because the shoots 
‘are choked and there is no room in the centre 
of the clumps to develop. In some soils Phloxes 
will, perhaps, last three years before division 
is needful ; in others a change is highly desir- 
able in the third year, more especially on deep, 
loamy soils, which suits them, and opportunity 
should be taken to split the clumps up in March. 
I think few plants in bloom sinit БЕБЕ БОЦА 
things are more beautiful in а garden іп the 
autumn ; but what a difference there is in 
spikes cut from plante that have plenty of room 
to develop and those cut from plants that 
have been allowed to get into a thick and weak 
mass of shoots. Those who have tried the 
more liberal treatment will, I am sure, agree 
with me when I say that it pays to give 
these favourite old things liberal treatment, 
first by planting the clumps in the best soil 
possible, subsequently taulehing the surface 
with rotten manure as the blooming time 
approaches. —W. F. D. 


Making the most of a flower gar- 
den.—If I were asked to state briefly what 
flowering plants would give the most satisfac- 
tion in а garden, and bloom for the longest 

riod with the least attention, I should un- 

esitatingly say hardy plants, for surely no 
others serve us half so well when we come to 
consider them. Early in the summer we have 
the P:eonies, with flowers so rich and beautiful 
that anyone who makes cut blooms a speciality 
cannot afford to do without them ; and perhaps 
the singles—which are earning for themselves 
much popularity—are particularly adapted for 
decoration. Canterbury Bells, Campanulas 
like persicifolia, Pyrethrums, Doronicums, 
Phloxes (the early and late sorts), Poppies, 
Зрігеав, Heucheras, Day Lilies, Irises, Pinks, 
Rockets, Gaillardias, Lathyruses, Aquilegias, 
Liliums, and Galtonias are so showy as to war- 
rant everyone with a garden in growing them. 
Then there are, beside the Phloxes other 
autumn-blooming hardy things like Holly. 
hocks, Helianthuses, Heleniums, Rudbeckias, 
and Starworts, which bring us to the threshold 
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of winter, with blossoms so lavishly borne, even 
in town gardens, that more should take up their 
culture. Annuals provide а beautiful display 
at no very great cost, but the trouble is more, 
and I contend that for the most lasting displa 
we can turn to hardy things, some of whic 
I have referred to, which seldom disappoint us, 
and, as I have said, find us in flowers both for 
indoor and outdoor decoration for many weeks, 
—W^OoonDRASTWICK, 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — Among the novelties 
now being introduced is a new kind of 
Tobacco (Nicotiana Sander), which I think is 
likely to become popular. It has a bushy 
habit, producing freely bright rose-coloured 
flowers in shape something like those of the 
old favourite Nicotiana affinis. It will make a 
good conservatory plant and will be very 
useful outside. Seeds are now being offered 
at a reasonable price, so that everybody with 
the command of Esat may try it. For flower- 
ing in pots sow seeds early in February and 
grow on in heat near the glass. For planting 
out sow in March or early in April. I hope 
when Camellias become common again --as 
they certainly will—that the single, semi- 
double, and Anemone-flowered varieties will be 
introduced again. It is possible they may now 
be found in some old-fashioned gardens in this 
country. I knew where to find most of these 
old varieties 50 years ago, but I have lost 
sight of them. Very beautiful the single and 
semi-double whites were, and so good for 
cutting. In those days, too, in many gardens 
there were interesting collections of scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums, which have for the most 
part disappeared. I found in an old list 
something like 500 names. Now that South 
Africa is being opened up somebody may find 
it worth his while to hunt up some of the 
sweetest and best of these and reintroduce 
them either as plants or seeds. What a beau- 
tiful window plant the old variegated variety 
named Lady Plymouth used to make, and it 
was often found in cottage windows with 
Myrtles, Coronillas, and other useful plants 
that had longer lives than most of the things 

rown now. І sometimes think more care was 
»estowed upon window plants then than now. 
But plants then had a higher value than now, 
and possibly this heightened their appreciation. 
Plants for garden and window decoration 
were never so cheap as they now are. They 
are cheap enough to fling away when they go 
out of flower. Years ago the cottager studied 
the wants of his plants and paid more atten- 
tion to their cultivation. Keep up steady 
fires during frosty weather, but let the ther- 
mometer fall a little in sympathy with the 
open air temperature; 45 degs. will be high 
enough in severe weather. еер out frosty 
winds, but ventilate when mild. Do the 
watering in the morning. 


Stove and forcing-houses.—With 
longer days and more light, growth will be 
stronger and the movement rapid. Anything 
in the way of shrubs, Roses, or herbaceous 
plants which have matured buds, may be intro- 
duced to the Jorong house; but it is useless 
forcing anything which has had no previous 
preparation. A temperature of 6) degs. to 
65 degs. will soon effect a movement in the 
flower-buds, which have been well-developed. 
Use the syringe freely on bright days. The 
atmospheric moisture must bear some propor- 
tion to the amount of artificial heat applied. 
A dry scorching heat will fill the house full of 
insects, and the growth will be weak and 
nttentuated. Of course, the experienced forcer 
will guard against the evils arising from push- 
ing things in a dry atmosphere. Besides 
flowering plants other things can be started 
now. Tomatoes, French Beans, Cucumbers, 
and pot-Vines—in fact, there is no limit to the 
work which may be done where there is a 
genial warmth, and very interesting work it is, 
as then young growth under glass is so fresh 
and bright at this season. If the house 
contains a propagating-case, striking cuttings 
and raising seedlings will soon be in operation. 
All plants will require more water now. 

Early Vines in pots. — Disbudding, 


sto ping, and tying down shoots to the wires 
will find work now, and should have prompt 


























































attention, It is rather diflicult to define what 
should constitute a crop fora Grape-Vine in a 
pob to carry, as so much depends upon the 
plant’s strength, and the facilities for supply- 
ing nourishment. A good deal can be done 
with liquid stimulants, and more can be done 
with top-dressings. If the Vines are plunged 
in a suitable medium a good deal of support 
may be obtained from the plunging material. 
This, of course, demands judgment, as it is 
possible to overdo it, especially when strong 
liquidsare used, as overfed (Grapes will not colour 
well. The work in hand just now is stopping 
at the first or second leaf beyond the bunch— 
preferably the latter, if there is room—and 
tying the shoots to the wires in a tentative 
manner to avoid the risk of splintering off the 
shoots and leaving an unsightly blank. 


Early Peaches. — Disbudding should 
have attention when the young shoots are about 
an inch or so long. The work must not be 
hurried, as a too rapid denudation of foliage at 
this early season may do serious harm to the 
young fruits. Spread the work over several | they were also very exact in the matter ûf 
weeks, beginning with the foreright shoots, | temperature, and wisely so, I think. Fifty 
and then gradually thin the side shoots; but йере. was the night temperature for Peaches 
from the first moment the best placed shoot|in blossom, to be increased to 55 degs. when 
should be selected at the base of each bearing | ће young fruits were swelling. The mo 
branch to form the bearing wood for next year. | useful fruits for north walls аге Morello 
There must also be a leader. Use the syringe | Cherries and cooking Plums, with the space 
on fine days, if the water is pure. Night tem- | between the trees filled in with Red and White 
perature now 55 degs., air to be given when the | Currants or (:ooseberries. 
thermometer approaches 70 degs., closing early | berries. 
in the afternoon with a moist atmosphere. | "Vegetable garden.—Forcing will bei 
Give warm, weak liquid-manure to the borders | active work now in proportion to the demani. 
where dry. Mushrooms, Asparagus, and Seakale should і 

Forcing Strawberries.—Plants coming | coming on in succession. As regards Mush- 
into flower must have a light position in a | rooms the best cultivators sometimes hare 
house where there is a steady, regular tempera- | partial failures. A small matter may lead шр 
ture. They start very well on a leaf-bed, the pots | to this. The gardener cannot always tell ifthe 
being partially plunged to keepthem steady, but | manure from the horse, or horses, goig 
when the flower-spikes appear they will set | through a course of medicine is mixed witt 
better in а drier atmosphere. То obtain а good | the bulk of the supply, and failure more х 
set, use the camel's-hair pencil or the rabbit/s- | less complete may result from it. If he hz: 
tail to distribute the pollen, and it would be|suspicion about the quality of the spawn, he 
well at the same time to remove all small | may change it or use it more liberally, but the 
flowers, and when a dozen ог so of the largest | manure, if from a wrong source, cannot so easily 
blossoms are set, remove all the small fruits | be put right, and the usual course is to have û 
and late blossoms. The question of feeding | number of beds coming on, so that if one fail 
is an important one, and must be left to | partially there is another ready to take it 
individual cultivators. If judiciously done it | place. Sow a few seeds of white Celery in i 
will add much to the weight of the crop, but | pan to come on for flavouring. Forced Herts, 
if the plants are deluged with strong stimu- | such as Mint, Tarragon, Fennel, Chervil, Basil, 
lants the flavour may be injured. One way of|etc., may be started in heat to meet ay 
feeding is to place food in the pans under the | demand which may arise. Sow early Peas 
pots, or to stand the pots on sods of turf, which | pots, and Beans in boxes for transplanting when 
absorbs any liquid stimulant which may be | ready and the weather is suitable. These will 
given, and stores it up for the roots to feed | be supplementary to outside sowings. Beans 
upon. раларга үө: better зл үре. ene 

Window plants.—The severe weather | frosty weather manure can be w On дзн 
may in some cases have injured room plants, land, rubbish heaps charred, L0 
especially where delicate stove plants such as | sharpened and trimmed, and labels prep: 
Crotons and Dracnas are used, but in large | for vegetable plots. E. Honma, 
houses the temperature never falls very low. 
It is in the small dwelling-house where the 

lants suffer on frosty nights, but if moved 

rom the window to the centre of the room and 
covered thickly with paper, they will not take 
much harm. Do not give water till absolutely 
necessary, but use the sponge often to remove 
dust. This washing with chilled water is a 
great help. 


Outdoor garden.—Iî a large shrub or 
tree has to be moved, it is safer and better to 
prepare it now by digging a trench round it 
at such a distance from the stems as will per- 
mit of its easy removal, cutting all the roots 
and undermining the ball to cut all vertical 
roots. The trench is afterwards filled and made 
firm, a little better soil being placed near the 
amputated roots if possible, to encourage the 
fibres. Next autumn the trees may be moved 
without risk. The success or otherwise of trans- 
planting is very often a question of the treat- 
ment during the early spring following. The 
mistake often made is to forget to assist them 
in any way until: the leaves turn brown, and 
then it is generally too late. A little mulch on 
Tulip and Hyacinth beds will be a great help. 
Moss-litter manure will do for this. There is a 
prejudige against this manure, but something 

epends upon the stable it comes from. When 
saturated with animal excrement it makes an 
excellent top-dressing. All kinds of improve- 
ments and alterations may be carried out now. 
This work may go on all the year round if 
expense їз not considered, and I have some- 


times found the work of garden making cheaper 
in summer than winter, as, with a lon and 
plenty of water, work can be done so easily, 
and there is compensation in length of days. 


Fruit garden.—Grapes will keep better 
in the Grape-room now than on the Vines, 
There will be less waste and very little expense 
in fires. If Grapes hang on the Vines, there 
must be regular fires to keep the temperature 
up to 50 degs. This may not always be neces. 
sary in the room, and a small lamp will 
generally suflice ; and, after the Grapes are cut, 
the Vines can be pruned, washed, the borders 
top-dressed, and the house very freely venti- 
lated. It is better for the Vines. Peaches in 
flower must be looked over daily, and the 
blossoms on the upper side of the branches 
fertilised ; the flowers beneath need not te 
operated on, as if one-tenth part of the flowers 
sets there will be many fruits to pull off. All 
water used in forcing-houses should have the 
chill taken off it. This was always insisted on 
by old gardeners of the pasb generation, грі 


Top-dress Straw 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 9th. —Moved many plants to forcing 
house. We shall soon want more flowers fo 
cutting and more flowering plants for the cot 
servatory. Rhododendrons are very useful 
Even the Ponticum variety is appreciate. 
These are pinged out when the growth * 
getting firm, and a fresh selection with plenty 
of buds is made every season. Spirveas, 0 
herbaceous and shrubby, force well, and goo: 
sized bush Honeysuckles are sweet. ee 

January 10th. —The plan for the cropping ^ 
the kitchen garden has been arranged for the 
season, and, so far as we have gone, the land 
has been prepared for each crop. A few Cab- 
bages and Lettuces are on the early border, and 
the remainder is ready for Peas, Beans (we lit 
the dwarf Fan or Cluster Bean, it is dwarf, ve? 
hardy, and very prolific), Potatoes, Hom 
Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, and Cauliflower 
The earliest Cauliflowers outside are in a tren"! 
in front of a forcing house. - 

January 1th. —A few days’ bad weather is 
given us an opportunity For sponging р 
and washing. ash glass inside with soap ar 
water. With the houses always full it * 
impossible to do as much inside painting 45 ¥? 
wish, but we can wash the paint and жалеа 
walls. Pricked off seedling Cyclamens 1110 
boxes. The seeds have grown well, and wt 
have а large stock to deal with. 
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January 12th.—Carted home a lot of pottin 
soil, chiefly top-spit loam. It has been stack 
in ridges with some stable-manure. When 
shopped down it will grow most of the soft- 
wooded plants without any admixture. Seed 
order has been made out and sent in. These 
are not the times to be extravagant in new 
Potatoes, which, perhaps, are no better than 
many. 

Tow I3th.—Sowed seeds of Lockie’s 
Perfection and Improved Telegraph Cucumbers. 
Cucumbers now in bearing are regularly stopped 
and tied, and only a few fruits are permitted 
to develop, as we want the plants to grow till 
the young plants now coming in are bearing. 
Frequent top-dressings of warm soil are given. 
The camel’s-hair pencil is used upon the 
blossoms of Peaches and Strawberries. Sowed 
a few seeds of early Cauliflower in warm house. 
Mustard and Cress have been sown in boxes. 

January 14th.—Liquid manure is given to the 
bulbs and other plants coming into flower. 
There is а great demand for Narcissi now 
both for cutting and in pots for conservatory. 
Sowed more Sweet Peas in pots. Daisy 
and Gradus Peas have been sown in pots 
to come forward for planting out in May. 
Ailsa Craig and Magnum Bonum Onions have 
been sown in boxes to plant out early in April. 
This is the best way to obtain large Onions. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 


The right to light—a neighbour's 
tiew ( 1'. W.).—There is no such thing as a 
ight to а view, and, unless you are under an 
'xpress covenant not to obstruct your neigh- 
»urs view, you may obstruct his view, no 
natter whether his houses have been built one 
‘ear or one hundred years. It is, however, 
(uite a different thing to obstruct the passage 
f light and air to ancient lights, that is, to 
vindows that have been made for twenty years. 
\ right to light is gained by twenty years’ user, 
ır by an express covenant. If there be no re- 
trictive covenant in operation, you may build 
ı wall as high as you choose anywhere on your 
n property at any time before the end of 
wenty years (really nineteen years under some 
ireumstances) from the date of the making of 
‘our neighbour's windows. If in so doing- - 
8,if your neighbour's house stands close to 
he boundary —you shut out absolutely all the 
ight from your neighbour' windows, he has 
bsolutely no remedy: for you have just as 
auch right to build close to your boundary as 
ıe has to build close to his boundary ; but after 
‘our neighbour has had twenty years’ free 
ecess of light to his windows you cannot 
fterwards erect anything that will appreciably 
liminish the light he receives. But you may, 
:henever you like, plant any trees, shrubs, 
edges, etc., and if these in their growth 
bstruct а neighbour's light or view, he has no 
emedy.—K. C. Т. 

. Renewal of lease.—About seven years ago I let on 
lease some land at £85 per year. The lease will soon 
xpire, and my tenant wishes to keep on the land and to 
enew the lease for the same time and on the same terms. 
have agreed to this, and as there will be no alteration 
1 the terms, is it n to have a new lease, or can I 
ayself make the old one do for the new tenancy by an 
ndorsement on the back of it? 1f so, will you kindly tell 
зв through your “Law and Custom" column what I 
nust write on it, and whether it would be necessary to 
lave it stamped again to make it binding on landlord and 

enant and on the “surety ” for the rent—viz., tenant’s 
ather-in-law? The old lease, for which I paid a guinea, 
nd 5s. for the stamp, is a very short one, and І do not 

vant to incur the same expense again if 1 can avoid it. 

"he favour of a reply in your column will much oblige а 
ery old reader and an—OcTOGENARIAN. 

[It is not absolutely necessary to have a new 
ease ; the present lease may be renewed by an 
mndorsement made upon it, but the endorse- 
nent must take the form of a lease and be 
signed and sealed and stamped just like a new 
ease. Now, although no person can draw you 
: lease under seal and be paid for doing it, 
anless he is a solicitor, you may draw it your- 
iclf without incurring any penalty whatever. 
As you want the new lease to be exactly the 
tame as the old one, all that you have to do 
8 to go to а stamp office and get a sheet of 
‘oolscap bearing a five shilling impressed 
itamp—this will cost 5s. ld. Then copy the 
resent lease out word for word and figure for 
igure, except that you must alter the dates as 
‘equired—no other alterations are necessary. 
But be careful to copy every word except the 
1gnatures, which must be made by the proper 


parties. The surety's responsibility expires 
with the end of the present lease, and 16 does 


not appear in what way he made himself 
liable, but he may be made liable again in 
just the same way as before. The present 
lease is no doubt under seal, and 


so must the new one be; you can get 
wafer seals at any stationers, and  aflix 
them in the same places as in the existing 
lease. That is all that is required, except 
that each of you, after signing the new 
lease, must put his finger on the seal against 
his name, and say, ‘“‘I deliver this as my act 
and deed." If there was а witness to the 
originallease, you should also have a witness 
to the new lease. Another way would be t2 
write а short agreement for a new lease on the 
back of the old one, but after executing it you 
would have to take it to a stamp оћсе to get it 
Stamped with a five-shilling impressed stamp, 
and so it will be much the best to copy out the 
new lease as suggested. If you like, you may 
copy out the lease on a sheet of ordinary 
foolscap paper, affixing seals, as already 
intimated, but you must send the paper toa 
stamp oflice (not a post office) to be stamped 
with an impressed stamp of the value of five 
shillings; as soon as it is signed and sealed. — 
K. C. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


IN all well managed apiaries the bees are now 
snug in their winter quarters, the hives having 
been properly prepared for wintering at the 
end of October. No harm can come to such 
colonies in the severest weather, for there is a 
large amount of heat-producing power in a 
cluster of bees so long as they have plenty of 
food within reach. That bees will sometimes 
be found dead from starvation, although there 
is food in the hive, but at such a distance away 
from the cluster that they have not been able 
to avail themselves of it, proves the importance 
of packing bees and stores closely for the 
winter. Hives are sometimes located in very 
sheltered positions, and when at times sun- 
shine has played upon the front of such hives, 
as it does even during severe frost and cold 
winds, the bees are tempted forth, the result 
being that many never regain the hive. Under 
these conditions it is well to use some tempor- 
ary shade to keep off the sun's rays without 
obstructing the entrance of the hives. Snow 
should never be allowed to remain long on 
roofs or entrance-boards, for, when melting, it 
is so penetrating that it is sure to find out any 
weak spot, and render the interior wet and 
unwholesome. Should there be any dampness 
within a hive it is well to remove the quilts 
over the frames, giving thoroughly dry ones in 
exchange. This, like all other necessary 
operations at this season, must be done only in 
mild weather ; otherwise, the hive will become 
chilled and trouble ensue. Dysentery is some- 
times brought about through internal damp- 
ness, and when во, a little sugar-cake may 
given with advantage; but if this proves of no 
avail, the bees must be transferred to a fresh 
hive, with combs of sealed honey and a small 
portion of sugar-cake supplied. On no account 
must syrup be given at this season. 

A very good winter food can be made in the 
following manner : To one pint of water add a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. Put this into а saucepan, 
and then add 6 lb. of loaf sugar, and stir 
well until the sugar has melted. Place the 
saucepan on the fire, and when the contents 
boil cease stirring and continue to boil for ten 
minutes. "Then let a drop or two fall on a cold 
plate. If it sets во that in a few seconds it 
will draw out as a thread when touched with 
the finger, ib is boiled enough. Таке the sauce- 

n off the fire, and when the mass is about 
ukewarm stir it with a wooden spoon or stick, 
and work it well against the sides until it turns 
white and begins to set. Place a thin sheet of 
paper on а level place, and pour the candy on 
it, about an inch in depth. As it cools work 
out squares with a table knife, cutting nearly 
through. In half an hour it will be ready for 
use. 'The candy may then be placed on the 
top of the frames of such hives as are in need 
of food, the quilte being carefully replaced and 
l lef t snug and draught-proof. The bees will 


consume the candy as they need it. But there 
is not to be found such a thing as a needy 
colony in a properly-managed apiary, for as 
soon as the storing of surplus honey is at an 
end the careful bee-keeper examines all his 
hives to ascertain the amount and character of 
stores on hand, and after the supply of stores 
has been equalised among all his colonies, 
feeding is completed (if the supplies on hand 
are insuflicient) before the advent of cold 
nights, while the size of the apartment їз 
adapted to the size of each colony by means of 
division boards. Less than three thicknesses 
of quilting should not be used upon the tops of 
frames at any time; in cold weather an extra 
thickness or two should be put on. They 
should be so arranged that there is no possibility 
ofloss of heat to the hive. А sheet of brown 
paper on the top of the quilts adds greatly to 
the warmth within. It isa wise precaution to 
carefully put away in a close-fitting box old 
combs db any scraps of wax, for if Tett about 
they are liable to become infested with grubs 
of the wax-moth, which may cause trouble 
in the future. The old combs should be melted 
down as soon as possible. During the winter 
all dead bees found on the floor-board and at 
the entrance of the hive should be removed by 
means of a bent wire, to keep all dry and well 
ventilated ; indeed, it is well to leave the en- 
trance open to its fullest extent, taking care at 
the same time that it is nob high enough to 
admit mice. 8. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 


Chicken ailing.—I have a brood of seven chickens 
which were hatched in September last year. They have 
done very well up to now, when one of them has suddenly 
become ill. It seemed to have very little power in its 
legs. It can walk a little, but its legs ‘sprawl apart as if 
very weak, and it stands with its head up and its tail very 
low down. It eate well, but is very thin. I shall be very 
glad if you can tell me what is the matter, and what 
remedies I should adopt? The hen house is cleaned 
every week, and the fowls have the run of a very large 
orchard. They have two meals a day, one of hot meal, 
the other of Wheat, and plenty of clean water. The 
others seem perfectly well.—M. SWIRE. 

[This appears to be a case of general debility, 
or “going light," as it is termed by poultry- 
keepers. It is a complaint to which birds of all 
ages are subject, and is hereditary ; but some- 
times arises trom bad management. If yours is 
nob a really valuable bird, the best thing to do 
would be to destroy it. If, however, you would 
like to try a cure, remove it from the other 
fowls, give cod-liver-oil liberally, and let ib 
have a diet of Oatmeal, with hard-boiled egg 
and fresh meat соб fine, and add to its drinking 
water one drop of tincture of iron. If the 
trouble is not too far advanced this treatment 
may result in imparting tone to the blood and 
strength to the muscular fibres of the body, but 
the greater probability is that the bird will 
sooner or later die.—S. S. G.] 








BIRDS. 


BREEDING CANARIES. 
(Rreviy to “Т. Н.) 
Is selecting birds for breeding, choice should 
be made, if possible, of such as will tend to pro- 
duce good feathered stock ; for although size 
and abundant ашады may be increased by 
mating two buffs, b ing two yellows 
together produces thinness of plumage, The 
best time for pairing Canaries is in April, and 
for early breeding a two-year-old hen should be 
mated with a yearling cock, as the maturity of 
the hen will help her in any unfavourable 
changes of weather after laying ав commenced. 
Young hens are especially liable to become 
egg-bound in cold, raw weather, which causes 
the egg passage to become inflamed, resulting 
in death. The birds will pair better if each 
occupies a separate cage, but within sight of 


each other, for a time before introducing 
them to the breeding-cage. The cage should 
oceupy a secluded but well ventilated position, 


avoiding the upper part of a living room where 
gas із burned. The cage should be well white- 
washed within, to make all sweet and whole- 
some for the sitting hen, and little boxes or 
wicker baskets provided as receptacles for the 
nests. Materials for building must then be 
supplied, either placed in a small net bag or 
strewn upon the floor for the birds to gather 
up. These may consist of dry Moss as a 
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staple, mixed with a little soft meadow-hay, | Poinsettia blooms ging (J. A. Glover).— 
cow-hair, and fine short wool, with just one or This is an old trouble with Poinsettias, and various 
two small, downy feathers to nish off the nest. 120801921970 Бате Бес виене, nd end e ea 
The hen bird is usually the nest builder, the 


" stems to а depth of an inch or two into boiling water. 
male acting the part of the labourer, bringing This should be done directly they are cut off, as they at 
her the materials. 


once exude a considerable amount of milky juice, the loss 

3 Р А УА of which no doubt causes the flagging, and by sealing up 
In preparing Canaries for mating, it is usual | the pores the boiling water prevents this. 

to supply them with egg-food, made from finely-| Maiden-hair Ferns not growing (V. M. W.). 

chopped hard-boiled egg and bread-crumbs or | „Ме n. EM .рторайе pe wooalios are the сал 

grated stale bun. To this a little Maw-seed is | Чын це croatian Lay anne dry cloths down at 

added. This feeding need not commence till a БСС amt ‘litt Men AT Ает y Woodlice will 

few weeks before pairing time. A good supply | seek any dry shelter that is handy. Your Freesias have 

of green food is an important matter in bring. | tier been growing too, far trom, Mie tiae are too gall 

us these birds forward for breeding. Dande- | absolute necessity. We shall be pleased to answer ques- 

ion, Watercress, and young Lettuce are all | tions at any time. 

good Tar DE purpose, hough Dandelion only Begonias from seed LC - You nus. sow the 

is sometimes en. e rtar | Ве end of January in a , 

should be pedi ien Meu d avian | ees pent pil which must be well moistened before swing: 

the floor of the breeding-cage, to supply the ow thinly and cover very lightly with fine soil, Place 

hen with material for the elaboration of shells 

for the eggs, and thus guard in great measure 

against the production of shell.less eggs. The 

pues of incubation is thirteen days, the hen 















































































































































are Tea Roses, but should you prefer Hybrid Teas, then 
we think John Ruskin and Bessie Brown would be best, 
considering that you desire exhibition blooms. Six good 
hardy exhibition Roses for gable on west side of house 
would be Mamie, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Climbing Belle 
Siebrecht, Climbing Caroline Testout, Ard's Pillar, and 
Frau Karl Druschki. For the greenhouse it would weil 
repay you to procure what are known as extra sized pot 
plants. They would have growths on them from 2 feet to 
3 feet in length, and would not require to be pruned tack 
very much the first year. 
FRUIT. , 

Grafting Apple (South of England).—Select nice 
clean shoots or growths of last year, stout and hard 
Cut these 12 inches long at least from your Apple-tree, tie 
them into a bundle, and when in your new garden set the 
lower 5 inches of the shoots firmly into soil under a north 
wall, where they will keep restful until April, which is tbe 
time for grafting. Have you any stocks or old trees m 
your new garden that you can graft? If you will write 
again and describe nature of stocks on which you propos 
to graft, we can advise. 


VEGETABLES, 


Peat - Moss - manure (4. A.)—This material 
undoubtedly does not produce the same heat in fermenta- 
tion that ordinary stable-litter does, No doubt a strictly 
chemical explanation is needed, but we assume that 
whilst peat. Мова is a cold material that does not oreste 
heat in fermenting, straw does so. What heat the pesi- 
Moss-manure gives is ugually very fleeting. Tha: from 
straw-manure is, on the other hand, when properly 

repared, enduring. Cau you not mix the two masare 
n making. up hot-beds to test the heat production in that 
way | 

Vegetables under trees (Anzious to Knox). 
It is of no use hoping to obtain good root crops of Рем 
or other vegetables that require ample root room. Jt: 
not the shade given by the trees in the summer which 
makes vegetable growing under them difficult, but i: » 
rather the tree roots which impoverish the soil Thes 
the more you dig and manure the ground the more greeiy 
do the roots become. You may try in the summer rather 
shallow-rooted things, as Dwarf Kidney Beans, sown іш 
drills 2 feet apart, the Beans 6 inches apart in the re 
You may also trv Spinach, and in the autumn pis. 
Savoy Cabbages, Kales, and late white Broccoli. It so 


the pan on a gentle hot-bed or in а warm greenhouse to 
hasten the germination of the seed. When the seedlings 
appear, prick them off and pot on as required. Before 
lanting out harden them well off and plant out in a 
ight, peaty soil, not heavy, for preference. During the 
оа ¢ k [ summer they will give a bright display of flowers. 
ginning to sit as soon as the first egg is laid. | Passiflora ‘coerulea, pruning (Hed Rose)— 
The young begin to see when they are nine | Pruning should be done in April, cutting out any weak 
days old, and leave the nest at the end of а | dnd entangled shoots, leaving the [inei tdeo 
А +; : ү nt au. ај arance 
fortnight. In addition to the ordinary seed | when the summer growth takes place. Clematis Jack- 
and water, the old birds should be supplied | mani should be cut down each season as soon as the frosts 
(when there are young in the nest) with hard. | have disfigured the plante, say in November. This bears 
boiled egg minced fine, white and yolk together, 
mixed with a little white bread steeped in 
‚ water and well pressed, and a small quantity 
of Rape seed which has been well scalded and 
washed in fresh water to remove its acrimony. 
These things must be kiven in daily fresh 
supply, for the parent birds to feed the young 


оп the young orsummer shoots, which, of course, must 
be encouraged in every possible way by feeding from the 
upon until they are able to cater for themselves. 


surface. etc. Kindly read our rules as to sending name 
and address. 


Plants for greenhouse (А. B. Gillespie).—You 
could stand some pots on the stage, and in these grow 
Tomatoes during the summer, training the реза up the 
roof {о а single stem, or you could grow them in boxes 
in the same way. In front and under the Tomatoes you 
could grow  Heliotropes, Begonias,  Pelargoniums, 








Fuchsias, and a few of the hardier Ferns, with the trailin; к 
8. 8. G. Campanula to fall over the front of the stage. Of ое. по тю ерин to grow flowering plants under «t 
youcan only grow the above in the summer, as if you condiwons. 
OORRESPONDENCH. want to preserve them during the winter you must go to 


SHORT RHPLIHS. 


Red Rose.—Yes, quite as hardy as the ordinary fom 
Of course, you must grow it against a wall.——F. Н.б. 
—See reply to your query in our issue of December: 
p. 550,——S. F.—You will find an article dealing with Ùs 
value of Seaweed in our issue of Feb 7, 1903, which can 
had of the publisher, price 14d., post free.——Ta/y.— 
Your best plan would be to get one of the horticultura! 
directories, several of which are now published. Th: 
three Roses you refer (о are the same, and very pro»! 
the varions nurserymen used the same parents in ever 
case.——(. W. Christenson.—Kindly see our rules & * 
sending queries.——Constant Reader,—The only war? 
get rid of the caterpillar you refer to is by hand-picks: 
Fumigation is of по avail. Kindly send a specimen, азі 


the expense of heating the house. 


Stag’s-horn Fern (P.).—Platycerium alcicorneis one 
of the showiest and most easily-grown Ferns. Whether 
upon the wall, a rough piece of stone or cork, in pots, or 
upon cork to suspend, it is among the best. A compost 
of turfy loam, fibrous peat, and a few pieces of dry cow- 
dung, intermixed with Sphagnum Moss, is good. These 
should not be broken up finely. Perhaps the showiest 
method of culture is to fasten to pieces of cork, first 
securing a mixture of turf, peat, and Moss, by copper 
wire, and then fixing the small offsets. The plant soon 
grows, and the extreme variations of ite fertile and 
unfertile fronds are very quaint. Simply take the plant 
down and soak it occasionally. As room plants they are 
excellent, and it is surprising they are not more used as 


such. $ x 
we can then give you all information about it.——S. Ё. 
Asparagus plumosus nanus (S.).—Sow the | Forster, 16 g M difficult to advise without seeing tèt 
seed as soon as ripe, if you choose; but we prefer to | асе, You should get some gardener in the пег 
save it in sand for a short time and sow early in Feb- | sete to advise you.——H. S.—Yes, Hemerocallis Kane 
ruary. Use a compost of sandy loam and leaf-soil in | fol, var. ought to be quite hardy with you.——H. ¢ 
equal proportions. Drain well, and sow the seed about | Peek, Тһе book we mentioned is the only one we kno 
twice the depth of its diameter—this is always a safe | ор the subject. No doubt second-hand copies can be 
guide. We cannot say just how long it will take to ger- | had.—— Nemo.—Kindly repeat your query in full, as we 
minate, but our own are through in from four to five weeks | pave no recollection of what you require, and you give о 
after sowing. Much depends upon temperature and | no idea as to when we previously replied to you—¢ 
Hanger qr рът ер. ылги ле: Mennet.—The only way is by frequently washing it ка 
е n XI 
gating-case they will come on faster. Pot off singly as with hot water, with which some soda has been mi 
poe as 4 inches high, and again keep warm and close for 
a time. 


India-rubber-plant too tall (Spot).—Make two 
upwards cuts in the stem of your plant at the height you 
would like the future plant to be. Place а small plug of 
Sphagnum-Moss or a piece of charcoal beneath the 
tongues formed by the cuts to keep them a little more 
expanded. Next break a flower-pot asnearly in the centre 
as you can, and eecure the two halves together, enclosing 
the stem of your Ficus elastica. Fill the pot with peat, 
Moss, and turf; keep well watered, and when full of roots 
sever the stem. While the rooting process is going on 
occasionally make an incision in the stem below. This is 
to check the sap and induce freer rooting for support, 
and would not necessary if your plant were not во 
large. We would not advise you to try to retain more 
than 3 feet to 4 feet of the top. 


Chrysanthemum selection (К. Н. Willis).—We 
understand you desire a selection to embrace three 
different colours of incurved Chrysanthemums, one г 
fluffy kind and three large-flowered singles, and they are 
all to be plants witha dwarf habit. You cannot do better 
than obtain plante or cuttings of the following sorte. Of 
incurved, of a canary-yellow colour, Mrs T. Wood should 
answer your purpose. Cecil Outts, deep yellow, or King 
of Yellows, golden-yellow, should meet your second need, 
and The Captain, a deep crimson with bronzy reverse, 
your third, and Mme. С, Nagelmackers is a useful ragged 
fluffy white. Three large-flowered single sorts with broad 
florets are represented by Edith Pagram, a very fine rich 
pink, Framfield Beauty, a very handsome rich velvety 
crimson, and Kate Williams, rich yellow. 


Climbing Roses for back wall of green- 
house (Stapeley).—As The Bride is doing so well, you 
cannot do better than plant Roses of the same habit of 

owth, although they are not looked upon ae climbers. 
We think Maman Cochet and Souvenir de Pierre Notting 
would be two good varieties for the purpose, both kinds 
Monae fine exhibition flowers. Where the walls are not too 
high this class of Rose is much the Ъвв to plant ont under 
glass, and they give more satisfaction than Maréchal Niel, 
which is so frequently a failure. Moreover, there are two 
and three crops of flowers produced in the season, whereas 
Maréchal Niel gives but one. The two kinds named above 


Questions. and answers are inserted in 
Салвринтме free of charge if correspondents follow these 

: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR y Ош, 17, Furnivalstreet, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, The name and address of the sender are 
трио: ina ition to any designation he may desire to 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
ЕЯ А respecting plants or [ro 
sent Peg А should always accompany the pare, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDE 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Ù Holborn, London, E^. 
A number should. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Bouvardias (К. }'.).—Bouvardias are far from ideal 
window plants, and cannot be grown well without care 
and a warm greenhouse temperature at this season. Keep 
yours rather dry and warm until new growth breaks next 
&pring. Then repot into a sandy loam and leaf-soil, using 
a small pot and giving good drainage, but not much 
water until well in leaf. 


Persian Cyclamen buds dropping (D.).— 
It seems clear to us that after your Cyclamens had done 
so well upon a cool bottom you gave them just the 
reverse treatment upon the dry greenhouse staging. 
Had you spread some sand and Cocoa-nut-fibre on top of 
this, and kept it moist, the roots would not have expe- 
rienced во extreme a change. 

Grafting Epiphyllums (С. H.)—Epiphyllums 
are ore grafted upon the Pereskia aculeata. It 
merely needs a portion of E. truncatum to be inserted in 
a cut or slit of this stock and slightly tied or otherwise 
secured. You can insert in a wedge at top, or place 
several pieces up the stem of the stock. Graft after the 
Epiphyllums have flowered. An intermediate-house will 
do. 


Furni , % 

also be firmly afized to each spicis 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than fer 
kinds of fruits or towers for naming should be им € 
one time. 

Names of plants.—Ealing.—The Killarney Ре 
(Trichomanes radicans).——H. S. B.—It is quite impo 
ble to name the plant from the dried-up scrap you 
us. Wemust have a fully developed fresh specimen. 


Names of fruits.—Apples in bor, no naw 7 
address enclosed.—Fearn's Pippin. —— С. H. Bret- 
Apples: 1, Hunt’s Green Newtown Pippin ; 2, Probi 
Sweet Lading, a cider as well ae a dessert fruit : 3, Ham- 
bledon Deux Ans, small example of. ——W. Н. Orchari.— 
Apples: 22, Cox's Orange Pippin; 5, Wellington e 
Dumelow’s Seedling ; 13 and 13 are dissimilar. Theo 
with smooth, shining skin and crimson cheek is bro? 
Seedling. The other with greenish-yellow skin etresksi 
with red greatly resembles a German Apple named Gros 
Casselu Reinette, or it may be a badly coloured ехатр? 
of Bigg's Nonsuch. Difficult to determine which— 
F. B. Lostwithiel —Apples : 1, Glory of the West ; 2, 702 
Putt or Marrowbones; 3, Acklam Russet. —— 4t. Р 4 
Noyes —Apple поб recognised. Evidently & lox 
variety.—-——Moreno.—Pear Jersey Gratioli.— BF. M. /.— 
1, One is King of the Pippins, the three fruits you &?! 
being different one from the other; 2, Court Pes 
Plat ; 3, Specimen insufficient. 


Treatment of wing Pelargoniums 
(Constant Reader) —We ne you wish to exhibit the 
plants again. In that case much depends upon the sized 
pot you are limited to. Turn them out of pot, remove 
about half of the soil, and repot in a mixtureof good loam 
and well-decayed manure ; about one-third of the latter. 
Tf not wanted until August, cut back the growths half 
way, and root the re of these for youngerstock. Your 
temperature is right. 

Culture of Lilies (Reading).—Such Lilies as would 
thrive in a cold-house—and they are many—may all be 
potted in а compost of loam, peat, and very old cow- 
dung. Do not break the compost up too finely ; always 
drain well; start the bulbs steadily, and give more water 
as they p When showing for flower they enjoy 
plenty of weak liquid-manure. After flowering allow 
them to ripen well by simply withholding the supply of 
water in a gradual way, 





Catalogues recelved.—W. Wells and Co. Lid. 
Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill.—List of Nosti 19 
Chrysanthemums.——Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, NB- 
Catalogue for 1905.—Fidler and Sons, Reading", 
List for 1905,——Henry Eckford, Wem, Salop.—)© © 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1905.— Stuart and Meis, 
Kelso, N.B.—Gardening Guide for 1905,——W. Ball $^ 
Sons, Chelsea, London, S.W.—Catalegue of Sa 
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VEGETABLES. convenient to do this, even in large gardens, | The following, which appeared in а recent issue 
and it is seldom I go to this little extra trouble, | of the Lishurn Herald, gives the results of a 


EARLY SALADS. 


By this is meant salad plants raised from sow- 
ing seeds early in the New Year, and doubtless 
the quickest to come to maturity is Mustard 
and Cress, being fit in а week or ten days. 
Where heat is at command these two are 
looked for daily throughout the autumn and 
winter, but better results are had as soon as 
the days get longer. (aite shallow boxes or 
pans are best. The seeds merely want press- 
ing into the light soil and keeping dark until 
germinated, when place near the light and 
avoid too much water overhead, or decay will 
soon set in. Lettuce may be sown fairly thick 
in cutting boxes, and cut down similar to 
Mustard and Cress, both requiring а mean 
temperature of 55 degs. Either the Cos or 
Cabbage varieties are suitable, and should the 
foliage show signs of damping, dust with wood- 
ashes. Radishes of the Turnip-rooted section 
may .be sown in rather deep boxes of light, 
rich soil in the same temperature, and as soon 
as through the soil place on a shelf quite near 
the glass, and thin early or the plants get 
drawn up and are worthless. А chink of air 
should be allowed to play amongst them when 
mild. These are more satisfactory if a mild 
hot-bed can be put together and a frame put 
on. The Radishes should be gradually hardened 
from the time they come through by pulling 
the lights back whenever the weather is favour- 
able. Where young Onions are esteemed, а 
sowing should at once be made, these taking 
rather long to germinate. These may be sown 
thickly in boxes, similar to Lettuce. Should it 
be thought likely that autumn-sown Lettuces 
will be getting scarce before outdoor sprin 
sowings will be coming in, a box of Cos an 
Cabbage may be sown towards the end of the 
month in a little warmth, and be pricked out 
into other boxes 2 inches to 3 inches apart 
before crowding takes place, eventually plant- 
ing them outin a pit or frame, but keeping 
fauly close to the glass lights and giving 
abundance of air, only closing down when 
frosty. Having tried several of the Cabbage 
varieties, none has given better satisfaction 
than Veitch’s Golden Queen, being dwarf, 
compact, of desirable colour, and hearting well. 
Sutton's Dwarf Perfection Cos and Eclipse are 
two good ones for first sowing. 

East DEVON. 





FORCED CARROTS. 


ALTHOUGH we use the term “‘ forced,” in reality 
it is but gently hastening the crop, as Carrots, 
if subjected to much heat, are worthless, going 
all to leaf, leaving little but core. It is within 
the reach of most amateurs residing in the 
country district to have nice young roots 
several weeks in advance of outdoor sowings 
with but little extra cost of labour, provided a 
load or two of long stable manure, with a dozen 
cartloads of fresh fallen Oak or Beech-leaves, are 
at command. Doubtless a quicker heat is to 
be had if the material can be all thrown into a 
large heap for a week ог ten days previous to 
making up the hotbed ; but it js not always 


yet the results aresatisfactory. The manure is 
not used to add heat, but to work around the 
outside of the bed to keep it together better. 
A bed of leaves, say, from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
depth at the back, with a foot less in front, 
facing as near south as possible, will form an 
excellent bed to place a one or two-light ordi- 
nary garden frame upon, allowing a space of 
18 inches clear all round outside, so that a 
lining of the same material can be added should 
severe weather set in, and the heat of the bed 
decline, which can be easily ascertained if a 
test stick be stuck in the frame at the time of 
sowing the seed. 

Assuming the frame is placed in position, the 
next thing is the soil, and naturally any fairly 
good garden soil devoid of fresh manure will 
grow Garrot well. Perhaps the only thing to 
add is a little sand, if the compost is inclined to 
be heavy, and as slugs are very fond of young 
Carrots, especially on a hot-bed when there is 
but little else for them to indulge in, a moderate 
sprinkling of fresh lime must be added to the 
soil, Not only this, but the surface of the 
seed-bed must be frequently examined from the 
time the seeds are sown until the seedlings 
are of good size, and dusted with the lime, or 
the young seedlings will be devoured as fast as 
they push through the soil. Ten to twelve 
inches of soil will be ample, the same space 
being allowed for top growth, making the 
former moderately firm, and drawing quite 
shallow drills 3 inches to 4 inches apart. 
This is to be preferred, asone can thin the crop 
in quarter the time аз when sown broadcast. 
Should the seed be inclined to be sticky, mix a 
little dry, sandy soil with it and rub all 
together between the hands and sow moderately 
thick, because it is an easy matter to thin out 
on such a small scale. The lights may be kept 
shut until the seedlings appear, when admit 
air liberally, especially on mild days, shutting 
down at night and matting up securely against 
frost, so that no check is given the young 
plants As growth advances and warmer days 
come the lights may be withdrawn for a few 
hours from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., or a little later 
when close with either a light sprinkling of 
chilled water írom the syringe or fine rose 
water-can. Towards March, when the days 
are brighter, the bed will require & good 
watering probably twice а week, and in thin- 
ning leave the stronger, allowing 13 inches to 
2 inches between each plant, as it is not size 
that is required in young Carrots, but tender 
roots. Seed may be sown from the New Year, 
and, respecting varieties, Parisian Forcing is a 
favourite with many, aud rightly so, as it 
makes but little top, having а round smooth 
root, bright red, and of good quality. French 
Forcing 1з another similar Carrot, but not so 
good as the newer variety first mentioned. 





POTATO EVERGOOD. 
IN your issue of 24th ult. (p. 548) some results 
are given of a trial of the Potato ** Evergóod " 
made by “ А. W.” As this Potato has been 
tried here and found to be a heavy cropper, I 
cannot understand the result of his experiment. 


trial made а few miles from here of fourteen 
different varieties of Potatoes, and from which 
you will observe that Evergood stands at the 
top of the list. Tuomas Kirk woop. 

Dunavon, Lisburn. 

As farmers and the public generally are now 
taking such an interest in the growing of 
Potatoes, especially the newer varieties, to test 
the merits of those which have been and are so 
highly spoken of and written about, I planted 
1 lb. each of the following (excepting Duchess 
of Cornwall and The Factor, only $ lb. each of 
these being planted). The 1 Ib. of each variety 
was made into 36 sets, and planted in a plot 
side by side, the drills being 3 feet apart und 
63 feet long. The] 10. ofseed—viz., the 36sets— 
was planted in each drill, farmyard manure only 
being used. They received ordinary cultiva- 
tion, and were once sprayed. Results :— 





Sound Diseased 
Produce. Produce. 
Evergood llb, seed planted | 14 st. None 
Sir John Llewellyn PP 9 st. 13 lb. 
Lym Grey or Sym Grey ,, Set. 016, None 
Pink Hibernian àe 7 st. 11 Ib. 5 Ib. 
Northern Star B 7st. 7 1b, 3 1b. 
Sutton’s Triumph a 78t. 31b. | 4 Ib, 
Satton’s Abundance " 6st. 71. | 14 Ib. 
Sutton’s Discovery » Get. 31b, | None 
Black Skerry 55 5 gt. 12 Ib. | None 
British Queen » 5st. 9Ilb | 14). 
Beauty of Bute » 5 8b. 14 Ib. 
Champion, Old Varietv ,, У 8b. 13 Ib. 
Duchess of Cornwall jlb. ,, 7 st. 41b. None 
The Factor s 2 gt. 3 lb. 





As will be seen by above, Duchess of Corn- 
wall, Evergood, Sir J. Llewellyn, and Lyin 
Grey gave the largest return. І cannot com- 
ment on their qualities. It is well knowa that 
old garden soil does not bring out the best 
table qualities of the Potato. Evergood, Duchess 
of Cornwall, Lym Grey, and Sutton’s Discovery 
ate worthy of being largely cultivated, as those 
were quite free from any trace of disease ; they 
were also heavy croppers, and have handsome- 
shaped tubers. Duchess of Cornwall with me 
grew rather large, but no doubt under field 
culture, where the soil would not be so rich, 
this fault would be largely rectified. Lym 
Grey is a beautiful Potato of first-class quality. 
Evergood is a handsome pebble or kidney- 
shaped variety and of good quality. Duchess 
of Cornwall is similar in shape, but larger, 
Sutton’s Discovery is also a handsome Potato, 
pebble-shaped, and having very shallow eyes 
(the foliage was quite green and in blossom 
when lifted at the end of October; no doubt 
if it had been left longer in the ground it 
would have increased considerably in weight). 
Northern Star, though a strong grower, 
showed disease early, and it gave very little 
over half the return of Evergood and Duchess of 
Cornwall, while several of its tubers were 
diseased. Its great failing with me was its 
second and third growths from the tubers. 
Though so much talked about, I do not in any 
way consider it equal to Evergood, Duchess of 
Cornwall, Lym Grey, or Sutton’s Discovery, 
all of which were quite free from disease, and 
I would strongly recommend them for genor.i 
cultivation, Evergood is plentiful and cheap, 
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and should be grown by all who wish а good 

return, and those who plant it once will grow 

it again. Tuomas BRADSHAW. 
Hillsborough Castle Gardens, December, 1904. 


POTATO THE CROFTER. 


As its name implies, this is а Scotch-raised 
Potato—tubers white, usually fairly round, and 
of good form and quality. It was put into 
commerce in 1898 by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
of Rothesay, and well justified the high char- 
acter it then had. We have grown it for 
several seasons and found it to be a heavy 
cropper and а first-class main crop for the 
home or market. In The Factor the firm have 
а formidable rival to The Crofter, and it is pos- 
sible that in many localities it is better. Cer- 
tainly the main crop Potato is something 
specially excellent that can beat the Crofter for 
the purposes named. It has a high reputation 
for resisting disease, and the tubers have that | 
netted appearance of skin which indicates 
good tuber quality. Scotch grown seed-tubers 
planted in the north give superior growth and 
crops. The Crofter should not be overlooked | 
as a late or market variety for field culture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 





‚ time the more expensive, course to take. 





Manuring ground for Onions.—Kindly say | 
what is the best method of manuring ground for Onions? | 
If dug in with spade will 
it not be too far down 
for the roots to reach it ?— 


ANXIOUS TO LEARN, 

[To grow good 
Onions the See 
cannot well too 


rich, and many culti- 
vators heavily manure 
and either trench or 
double dig the plot in 
autumn, burying the 
manure from 10 inches 
бо 12 inches below the 
surface, which is equal 
to one good spit deep 
with the spade. This 
will not be too deep 
for the roots to reach, 
Onions not being so 
shallow rooting as 
you appear to think, 
and which you can 
prove at lifting time 
if you thrust the 
spade or fork down 
to its full depth. In 
your case set about 
the preparation of the 
ground at once by 
taking out a trench 
2 feet wide and ! foot 
deep at one end of 
the piece of ground, 
wheeling this to the 
opposite end for filling in the last trench. 
Then return to the open trench, and if 
manure is plentiful spread a moderate layer 
over the top and turn this upside down with a 
spade or fork, adding a second layer of manure 
on the newly-dug soil, burying this with the | 
top spit of the next 2-feet wide marked-out 
trench, using a line for the purpose, repeating 
this until the piece has beendug. Should your 
soil be heavy it would benefit if ridged, but in 
any case dig it and let it lie as roughly as | 
possible, so that the frost or drying winds ma 

have a better chance of pulverising the soil, 
thus forming a much better seed-bed. Towards 
the latter part of February, if the ground is 
ridged, level down with the fork and apply a 
moderate dressing of soot, say an eighth 

of an inch, over the whole surface, forking this 
in 4 inches to 6 inches deep, choosing, of course, 
dry weather for the latter, and even the digging 
should not be done when the ground is very 
wet or frosty. Within a day or so after the 
forking rake off any stones or sticks and give 
the ground an even treading all over, when it 
will be ready for drawing out shallow drills 
1 inch deep, 12 inches asunder, and sow the 
seed thinly, again filling in and treading with 
the feet, afterwards raking it over quite evenly 
and removing stones, etc., that the wooden 
rake collects together. From the first week in 
March to the first week in April, according to 
the weather, will be a suitable time to sow the 


part | 


| be easy to do, hence 





seed, selecting a calm day for the work.] 
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Clearing & weedy 
pay with fruit. It is covered with a matted 


up and piling in a great hea 
between every 6 inches. 


Should survive.—T. D. L. 


[With a neglected garden full of weeds and 


Couch Grass—the latter one of the most diffi- 


cult to eradicate of all the perennial weeds—we 
should have preferred to have trenched the 


whole of the ground by first paring off from 
a strip 2 feet wide the whole of the surface 
3 inches thick, putting that on one side, then 
throwing out the soil 12 inches deep and 
finall енир up the bottom. n to 
that bottom should be cast, weeds downwards, 
the surface 3 inches thick of the next 2 feet 
trench, on that a liberal dusting of fresh lime 
or soot, then on to that 12 inches thickness of 
soil from the next trench, and aíter breaking 
up the bottom of that, then filling it in pre- 
cisely in the same way, and so on all over 
the garden. So treated, the weeds would soon 
decay and become manure, and give no further 
trouble. It is invariably the best, if for ae 

e 
deeper culture invariably helps to the produc- 
tion of excellent crops. You have elected to 
take the less drastic course of forking out the 
Couch Grass, collecting it and letting it lie 





Potato The Crofter. 


in a heap to rot. That may be all very well 
if the digging be deep, and the work care- 
fully done. But no forking can clear out all 
portions of the fleshy roots of the Couch Grass, 
and you must look for a good deal of growth 
from that source next spring. Your course in 
such case is to fork out all growing pieces 
where you can, but as you may have on much 
of the ground seed-raised crops, that may not 

ou would have to rely 
on cutting down the Grass with a sharp hoe, 
kept constantly used, and that would need 
considerable labour. If you let the Couch 
Grass get a full season’s growth upon it again, 
your garden will soon be as bad as ever. You 
will do well to let the Couch Grass lie in a heap 
for the winter, then in the summer shake out 
all that is alive, dry it, then burn it, and 
thus destroy what is forked out.] 

Ground for Peas.—Many practical as 
well as scientific men contend that leguminous 
vegetables, such as Peas and Beans, do not 
require а freshly manured plot prepared for 


them, doing equally as well on land that has 
after having been 


carried a previous cro 


dressed with farmyard or stable manure. 


These plants are supposed to return to the 
soil the necessary food for their sustenance 
while in bearing. Be this as it may, I have yet 
| to learn that a moderate dressing of nitro- 
genous manure is in any way harmful to these 

‚ therefore it musb be considered of 
vantage in manuring the ground 


said cro 
some 


garden.—I have taken a 

neglected garden of nearly 1 acre, which I hope to make 
о 
weeds and Couch Grass, years old. This mat I am digging 
to rot, shaking coarse salt 
Will it make good manure, and 
should I ada lime? My fear is lest the Couch Grass 
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specially for them. There is plenty of vege- 
tables that would thrive on grand manusi 
for a previous crop; in fact, all of us practise 
it every year, more or less, but with many, a 
good dressing of manure again before occupy- 
ing the ground is of much importance: 
therefore, T would say to all who have yet to 

prepar their sites give them the usual layer, ° 
and either trench or double dig it in, burying 
it between the two spits, or if in plenty, serve ! 
each spit alike, ridging the ground and letting 

it lie until the end of January, which will be 
rae enough to commit the seed to the soil.— 

. M. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WHEN TREES ARE BARE. 
“ The day is closing dark and cold, 
With roaring blast and sleety showers, 
And through the dusk the Hawthorn wears 
The bloom of snow, instead of flowers.” 
THE year has run its course. Gloomy, and 
grey and uninviting for the most part are the 
tields, and lanes, and gardens, that under the 
warm sunshine of базова revealed such 
wonderful tints. А melancholy stillness broods 
over the woods, and save for the russet of the 
Beech and the bright green of Ivy and Holly, 
they wear their least interesting dress. The 
Lime and the Elm have long since parted com- 
pany with their foliage, and the Birches, whose 
leaves floated on the autumn winds, show now 
their frail branches in all their delicate beauty. 
In the garden faded are the flowers that kept 
us company, sentinel-like, far on into the mild 
days of November. Gone are the leaves that 
for a season covered our walls and fences, but, 
notwithstanding the dreariness, there are, even 
in the very darkest days of winter, some tokens 
to cheer and remind us that the buds on bush 
and tree, now bronzed and brown, now wa 























































with frost and snow, will, with lengthening. 
days, unfold and broaden into loveliness in the 
spring. The Christmas Rose looks solitary and 
desolate as the peerless blooms expand amid 
the cushion of dark-green leaves ; the Ww 
flowers of the Jasmine, blown to and fro in 
the chill December air, seem all the barer for 
lack of foliage. Presently the Snowdrop, 
“The herald of the flowers, 
Sent with its small white flag of truce to plead 
For its beleaguered brethren,” 
will show its lines of green under the sheltered 
hedgerow, and Primroses, that have already 
given evidence of their presence, will cluster 
amid the long Grass in the first spring sun- 
light. One cannot help noticing how after 
every fall of snow the bulbs seem to emerge 
quickly from the soil, and how Crocuses, 
planted close under a wall or overhangin 
shrub, only want the sunny hour to unfold 
their petals. Though 
** Naught is green upon the Oak, 
But Moss and rarest Mistletoe,” 
scattered about its roots are tufts of Wood 
Anemones that need but a spell of genial 
weather for them to show their soft bells of 
white and blue. And though leaden are the 
skies, and before us, perhaps, much bitter 
weather, one must not complain, for assuredly 
each day brings the spring nearer, the time 
when flowers appear in rich prodigality, and 
the winter is forgotten in the new uty 
around us. So, then, if just now amongst 
Roses and other garden flowers there is nothing 
to charm one, and frost and snow for a time 
may hold sway, and the fireside is to be pre- 
ferred to the cold without, it is not a time for 
morbid reflections ; rather will we believe that 
the coming of the blossoms will not be long, 
that for all who are the happiest when 
employed amongst them, and who wait for the 
first harbingers of the New Year, greeting 
them as old friends, there is now the pleasure 
of anticipation, as well as by-and-bye the 
gladness which comes with renewed acquaint- 
ance. LEAHUEST. 


Erica lusitanica. — Quite early in 
December this large-growing Heath had already 
a considerable number of blossoms expanded, 
thus anticipating its usual season of blooming 
by a couple of months orso. It is fairly hardy 
in the neighbourhood of London. This Heath, 
which is a native of Spain and Portugal, is of 
rather erect habit, and an established specimen 
will reach a height of 6 feet to 8 feet, and even 
more. The tiny urn-shaped blossoms, which 
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are borne in the greatest profusion, are white, 
with, when fully exposed, just a pinkish tinge 
on the exterior. In planting this Heath, its 
rather tender nature and early-flowering quali- 
ties should be borne in mind; hence, as 
sheltered a position as possible must be chosen, 
for the cutting winds of early spring are apt to 


injure the expanded blossoms. From its season | 
have seen the Portuguese Heath | 
employed for greenhouse decoration during the | 


of bloomin 


early months of the year.—T. 


CREEPERS FOR WALL. 


Huave a considerable length of wall facing north. It is 
uso poorly protected on the east, so that the position is a 
rying one for vegetation. It should be added that, though 

w well in sheltered positione, 


Чуге, Arbutus, etc., 
600 feet above the sea. Would 


he border in question 
‘ou kindly suggest hardy creepers (other than Ivy) for 
sais ka ? The soil is a fairly deep loam, and can be 
nriched to almost any extent. I want perennial creepers 
-ndnot such plants as the climbing Nasturtiums, which 
ie down every year.—O. O. TUCKER, N. Devon, 
| Аз far as we can judge from your communi- 
ation, only the more robust subjects would be 
ikely to succeed. The following can all be 
ecommended, but of course it will be neces- 
ary to secure them to the wall, as, omitting 
vies, there are very few plants that will attac 
hemselves to a wall. hile some of those 





erein named are climbers, others are naturally | 





A corner in my garden, 


March. Hydrangea petiolaris (Climbing Hy- 
drangea), recently figured in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, is a handsome wall plant, particularly 
about midsummer, when studded with clusters 
of white blossoms; Jasminum nudiflorum 
(Winter Jasmine), well known for its golden 
blossoms in mid-winter; Jasminum officinale 
(Common Jasmine), & universal favourite, 
whose white, sweet-scented blossoms are borne 
in summer. Lonicera japonica is one of the 
most vigorous and fragrant of the Honeysuckle 
family, and a beautifulclimbing plant; Prunus 
triloba is à charming double-flowered Plum, 
whose pink rosette-like blossoms are borne in 


| spring ; Viburnum plicatum (Japanese Snow- 
| ball.tree) bears clusters of flowers somewhat 


like those of the Guelder Rose, usually at their 
best in May. We are afraid that you would 
not get Roses to thrive under the conditions 
named, but, still, you might try а few of the 


‚ more vigorous ramblers, such as Aimée Vibert, 


and some of the Wichuriana hybrids, ay 
Dorothy Perkins and Alberic Barbier, wit 
Queen Alexandra. ] 


A CORNER IN MY GARDEN. 


THE garden at Bowerdens is partly an old- 
established one, but the corner here illustrated 
was taken in ten years ago from a field, and, is 


From a photograph by Mrs. Taylor, Bowerdens, Henley-on-Thames. 


hrubs, but as wall plants they are seen to almost pure clay. In spite of this, even the 


sreat advantage. 


hybrid Rhododendrons thrive wonderfully, my 


EVERGREEN.—Azara microphylla has small, | experience being that lime is the only thing 
leep green, shining leaves arranged regularly | they dislike. Roses, of course, are very happy 
on the flattened frond-like branches; Berberis іп this soil, and for seven months in 1904 I 


stenophylla, golden blossoms early in May ;.| was never without plenty of blooms. 


It is a 


Cotoneaster microphylla, neat deep green | curious thing that the N'uchsias and Dahlias 
foliage, and crimson berries in autumn ; Cratæ- | survived the frost of October, and were still 
us Pyracantha (Fire Thorn), vivid scarlet | full of bloom in November, while on the light 
"erries in autumn and winter; Ercilla spicata, | soil near Virginia Water they were cut off 


handsome dark groon leaf: 
b 


small purplish blossoms; Escallonia macran- 


tha, very ornamental dark shining green leaves, 


е, and spikes of | early in October. 


and bright crimson Fuchsia-like blossoms in | 


summer ; Escallonia Philippiana, smaller leaves, 
and little white flowers about midsummer. 


Of Euonymus japonicus there are many varie- | 


ties, the typical kind being a handsome ever- 
- green shrub, while there are forms the leaves 
of which are variegated in different ways with 
/ White and yellow. 
Decipvovs.—Akebia quinata, pretty divided 
leaves, and small purple blossoms in May; 


‘Clematis montana, white starry flowers in | 
Spring; Cotoneaster horizontalis, small dark : 


green leaves, and flattened branches disposed 
‚ almost as regularly as a Fern, while the light 
scarlet berries and bright colour of the decay- 
‘ing leaves form a notable autumn feature; 
| Cydonia japonica, flowers various colours, borne 
| early in the year; Forsythia suspensa, long 
| flexible shoots, clothed with golden blossoms in 


| gathered on New Year's 





Mns. TAYLOR, 
Bowerdens, Henley-on-Thames. 


The hybrid Winter Heath.—Mr. J. 
Smith, of Darley Dale Nurseries, Matlock, who 
first brought out this precious winter-flowering 
Heath, sends us fresh and l pretty, bunches of it, 

ay. The season of 
its bloom makes it a valuable plant for all who 
care for dwarf Heath-like plants and rock 
garden shrubs. It is hg dm as Erica 
mediterranea hybrida, but an English name for 
a plant so valuable is necessary, and the above 
is а good name. + 





“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed 


in large type on que clay- 
|! less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, and 
| Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 218. ; post paid, 228. 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s, 4d, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRYSANTHH MUMS, 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


І am obliged to “С. Н. P." and Mr. Jenkins 
for their friendly criticism, but I should have 
stated that my object in sending these hardy 
kinds to the south of France would be simpl 

to easily secure a plentiful supply of seeds. 1 
quite agree with Mr. Jenkins as to the desira- 
bity of English raisers taking them in hand, 
but is there any prospect of Chrysanthemum 
raisers in this country taking special pains with 
them? Your correspondents know better than 
I can tell them, that the end and aim of 8- 
anthemum raisers are to obtain flowers of a 
character that may win a certificate or award 
of merit, in which case they know they. are 
going to get some reward for their labour. 
Unless some special inducements are held out, 
no Chrysanthemum specialist is likely to occupy 
himself with а section of this family which, 
however reliable it may be for the ornamenta- 
tion of the outdoor garden, is not likely to be 
of commercial value. Those who occupy 
themselves with raising new varieties of 
flowers like to feel that there is a chance 
of their production getting 
the coveted F.C.C., but 
under present circumstances 
what chance would anyone 
have of obtaining that award 
for an outdoor hardy kind ? 


Under the present system 
certificates and awards of 
merit are given, not for 
vigour or hardiness, but for 
beauty of flower only. 
Naturally, those who give 
the awards judge the flower 
only, the consequence being 
that certificates have been 
awarded to varieties so deli- 
cate of constitution that they 
have been found useless to 
Chrysanthemum growers 
generally. It is, however, 
possible that the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society might help 
in this matter. 1 would 
suggest that raisers send 
their seedlings to the soci- 
etys garden at  Wisley, 
there to geb & thorough 
trial in the open ground for 
а couple of winters. То 
varieties found thoroughly 
reliable a certificate ot Ба 
diness might be given, 
which should accompan 
the flowers when exhibited. 
No such award should be 
given unless the planta re- 
sisted without injury the vicissitudes of 
two or more English winters, and which 
increased sufliciently at the roots to allow 
of free propagation by division. If it were 
perfectly understood that these awards and 
certificates would be given for vigour and 
hardiness, this class of Chrysa nthemums would 
be taken in hand by English raisers, and 
in а short time many beautiful kinds would 
be pub into commerce, and our outdoor 
gardens permanently beautified. iAt the sam 
time, I fail to see any valid objecton againste 
seeding these hardy kinds in a warmer cli- 
mate.  Presuming that they would seed 
with freedom in the South of France, why not 
give that way a trial? The seeds would be 
sown in this country and the young plants 
put into the open ground, there to remain and 
take their chance. This would be very different 
from taking new varieties from French raisers, 
I should be the last to recommend such a 
course, for naturally in their fine climate they 
оша not prove hardiness, and could Laot there- 
ore give the necessary guarantee. ousands 
of ажан could easily be proved in this 
manner, апа I cannot see that the mere saving 
of seeds in а warm climate should affect the 
hardiness of the Progeny: In any case, the 
young plants would be grown in this country, 
and we would then be able to form some idea 
as to their value for English gardens. 

Byfleet. J. CORNHILL, 


c 
со 
to 
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Early-flowering Chrysanthemum James 
Bateman. —This is an early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
Uthat comes into bloom in September. Those competent 
to judge say this new sort will supersede the popular 
Mons. Gustave Grunerwalde. The plant has a good 
dwarf habit, and also a good constitution. Very few sorts 
approach a true pink in colour, but in the present 
instance the flowers are as near to that colour as апу I 
hnow, The plant should become popular for the garden, 
und a note should be made of it for planting next May.— 
C. A. H. 

Anotable colour in Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums.—Having grown Henry Perkins 
in the north of Scotland both from second 
crowns and late buds, I find the flowers from 
the late buds the most highly coloured of any 
Chrysanthemum now in cultivation. The 
flowers ftom late crown buds are of the 
deepest crimson. The feeding, culture, and 
general management are the same as for the 
usual kinds. For the coming shows of 1905 
I cannot recommend a more taking variety.— 
BREDA. 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Philippe 
Rivoire.—I have grown this variety during 
the past season in bush form, or, rather, in an 
undisbudded state, allowing it to break natu- 
rally, and it has been an unqualified success. 
Although catalogued as a creamy- white, it is 
of snowy whiteness with me, and, what is 
more, it is a capital late variety, and I find it 
most valuable for Christmas decoration. It is 
also а robust grower, and never shows the 
least sign of disease; consequently, one need 
not hesitate to recommend it.—J. 


Two good white Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums.—In your issue of December 
24th last, “С. Н. P." speaks highly of the 
Japanese varieties Mrs. J. Dunn and Mrs. C. 
Beckett, but he does not say enough in their 
favour. They are two exhibition sorts that 
deserve to be in all collections, however 
small. They are quite distinct in build and 
ure not of difficult culture. Mrs. J. Dunn isa 
very large flower of drooping form, with long 
florets of narrow to medium width, Mrs. C. 
Beckett being a reflexed Japanese with long 
and fairly broad florets fluted nt the ends, 
making a bold and heavy pure white flower of 
good quality. -E. G. 

Chrysanthemums, increasing.—I should be 
much obliged if you will tell me how and when'I can take 
some Chrysanthemum cuttings, as I have three or four 
varieties nearly finished flowering? Also how and when to 
repot them, аз | always leave them outdoors because my 
xreenhouse is so small. —Brierus. 

[Н you havea structure suflicient to keep out 
the frost, you may put in your Chrysanthemum 
cuttings now, for although they will root 

“slowly, itis better than keeping them too warm 
during their earlier stages. The majority of 
cultivators prefer putting the cuttings singly 
into small pots, but there is no necessity to do 
so if space is an object, as half-a-dozon cuttings 
can without difficulty be put in a pot 4 inches 
in diameter. In the first place, the pots should 
be clean and well drained, then fill the pots 
with a compost consisting of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with half a part of sand, the 
whole being passed through a sieve with 1-inch 
mesh in order to remove the rougher portions. 
These bits may be put in the bottom imme- 
diately abovethecrocks. In filling the pots the 
soil should be made quite level and pressed 
down moderately firm. The best cuttings are 
the stout young shoots or suckers pushed up 
near the base of the plant. They should be cut 
off below the soil, as that portion which is 
underground pushes out rootsin less time than 
the upper portion of a shoot. In some cases it 
may necessary to remove two or three 
leaves, in order to allow а clear inch at the base 
for insertion, but with a great many the under- 
ground portion which. has no leaves will be 
enough. In inserting the cuttings, see that the 
soil is made moderately firm around them. 
After this give a good watering through a fine 
rose—sufílicient, in fact, to settle the soil 
thoroughly in its place. Then stand the pots in 
а, pood ight position in a frame or greenhouse, 
whichever you have, and if the soil is kept 
moderately moist, the cuttings will root slowly 
and surely. Later on, when the sun gains more 
power, the cuttings are better kept fairly close 
till rooted, but now this is not necessary. 
When well rooted they may be potted singly 
into small pots, using the same soil as for 
NN except with a lessened amount of 
sand. 


—————— —Á 





INDOOR PLANTE. 


GROWING TUBEROSES. 
WILL you kindly explain the cultivation of the Tuberose 
in an early issue ?—А. J. Lı. 

[The culture of Tuberoses is very simple, and 
yet, even when good bulbs are procured, they 
аге often a failure at the hands of amateur 
буе: Without well-ripened and heavy 

ulbs no culture, however good, will produce 
satisfactory results. When received, the bulbs 
must be thinly spread out in a cool, dry store, 
especially if they have to be kept for late 
work. Тһе earliest’ batch should be potted in 
a size only just large enough to take them easily, 
and allow of a little fine soil being placed around 
them—this because it will be necessary to push 
them into growth almost atonce. It is usually 
theleast satisfactorylot. Placed over a moderate 
heat the top growth soon begins to show, and 
the young leaves may grow about 4 inches high 
before giving a shift into 5-inch pots, these 
being quite large enough for forced bulbs. The 
roots probably will not have made much pro- 
gress. If they have, so much the better, of 
course, as the spikes will ultimately be stronger. 
Water sparingly at the root and keep the atmos- 
phere very moist and warm. For those required 
later, a better plan is to pot at once into the 
flowering size, and stand the pots in a cool, 
dry house or shed, watering them once, allow- 
ing them to get a little dry, and then covering 
the pots with ashes. A single potting may be 
made to supply plants for forcing over a con- 
siderable season, as they may he drawn out as 
required, and will be making root in the mean- 
time. The latest batch must be kept out of 
the soil as long as possible, and when seen to 
be starting to grow, potted and brought on as 
slowly as possible in a cool-house. It is best 
to keep them out of fruit-houses if possible, for 
no plant that is grown is more liable to be in- 
fested by red-spider. This pest is sure to 
attack the young foliage. If not taken in hand 
at once it will rapidly overrun the entire plant 
and prove an intolerable nuisance in the houses. 
The only thing to be done is to prevent the 
pest from spreading when it is first noticed ; 
this is done by frequently syringing the plants 
with soft water and vaporising the house as 
often as convenient. The foliage is so tender 
that sponging, unless very caretully done, leads 
to damage. > 

The bulbs are usually furnished with a lot of 
small offsets, and these should be picked or cut 
off before potting, as if left they grow up all 
around the main stem and rob it of nutriment, 
often to the extent of preventing the main stem 
from developing, when the plant is, of course, 
useless. Owing to the amount of water the 
plants require, drainage should have special 
attention, and the crocks may be covered with a 
little rough leaf-mould, Moss, or other material. 
They grow íreely enough in a mixture of light 
sandy loam, well-decayed horse-manure, and 
leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
A little of the sand may with advantage be 
placed around the base of the bulbs, and the 
soil should be finished with the top of the 
latter well out of it. 

For indoor decoration and grouping in the 
conservatory, it is often an advantage to have 
plants in the smallest possible sized pots. The 
spikes will not be so fine in these, butthey will 
be very useful if the soil is kept moist from the 
time it is filled with roots and these are well fed 
from the surface. Any good manure will do 
for this purpose, occasional waterings with 
soot-water being helpful to the foliage. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Nymphea stellata.—A few weeks ago 
you advised me to put Nymphæa stellata in my tank in 
greenhouse. I have now succeeded in procuring some 
rhizomes. Will you kindly tell me how they should be 
planted ?—A MATEUR GARDENER. 


[Put about a foot of rich soil in the bottom 
of the tank. You should place the tuberous 
rhizomes in shallow hampers or wicker baskets 
filled with а mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
rotten manure, and plunge in the tank, which 
should have from 18 inches to 2 feeb depth of 
water in it. By the time the baskets have 
decayed the roots will have got а hold of the 
soil which has been placed in the bottom of 
your tank. | 


Ferns, treatment of.—1 have some ordinary kinds 
of Ferns, including a Maiden-hair, wbich are kept either 


in the room or in a small conservatory fitted to a window, 
aspect S.W. (1) How often should they be repotted, and 
is this a good time of year to do it? (2) Is it best to keep 
the fronds on during the winter, or cut them down? They 
are doing fairly well. except the Maiden-hair (3) With 
ordinary Hyacinths, how long should elapse, without heat, 
from planting to flowering 7—Frrnu. 


|l. The Ferns should be repotted once a year, 
and the month of April is a good time to d» 
this. 2. By all means allow the fronds t; 
remain on during the winter months, and only 
cut them off when too shabby. The Maiden. 
hair is more delicate than many other Ferns, 
and this may account for your specimen of it 
being less satisfactory than some of the others, 
3. In a sunny south-west window Hyacinths 
pores in October or in the first half of Novem. 

r should flower in February or early in 
March.] 

Freesias not blooming.—I put some in in Sep. 
tember, and they are showing good growth (no heat), Lut 
some of the leaves are turning yellow, and as yet no ble 
soms are to be seen. What is the cause ?— ('RESCENT. 

[To keep the leaves fresh, Freesias need s 
good circulation of air and a light position, 
conditions that in the London district at lea 
have been impossible to maintain of late, owing 
principally to the fogs, From this cause we 
have seen a great number badly affected in the 
same way as yours, but in your favoured clime 
fogs ought not to be so harmful. The Freesias 
should certainly be showing flower now if strong 
‘enough, but perhaps the bulbs were too small, 
though on this point you say nothing. Again, 
‘bulbs sold by the various dealers are grown 1 
ditlerent parts of the world, but the principal 
supplies come from the South of France and 
the Channel Islands. These latter are the 
more free-flowering ; indeed, they are in every 
way the better, though the bulbs of the others 
are usually larger. The finest bulbs of Freesia 
that have ever come under our observation 
were grown in Bermuda, yet despite their size 
they gave very few flowers.] 

Aspidistra in bad health.—I have a couple a 
green Aspidistras which are not doing very well The) 
are kept in a large sitting-room facing south-west, I have 
been giving thein 800t-water. Some of the leavesare tura 
ing yellow and seem to be dying off, others are splitting, 
and others again of quite recent growth have yellow spot 
on them. ,For all this the plant. is growing well. Am! 
аыл it too much, or does it get too much san 
| ` | There is little doubt that the roots of your 
Aspidistra are in a bad state. Why,it is impos- 
sible to say, but in nine cases out of ten it is 
caused by too much water, though excessive 
drought is equally injurious. Soot-water, too, 
at this time of the year is not needed ; indeed, 
we have two thriving specimens in a window 
facing the east that are only given rain- 
water. A fruitful source of trouble is allowing 
water to stand in the saucers or ornaments 
pots in which the plants are stood, as this 

‘quickly causes the soil to turn sour, and the 
plant rapidly falls into ill-health. A great 
incentive to leaf splitting is potting the plant 
too deeply in the soil, for it should be so 
situated that the creeping rhizomes or under 
ground stems from whence the leaves are pro- 
duced should in potting be placed at suchs 
depth that they are covered with about 4 inch 
of soil. Throughout the winter the Aspidistras 
will, of course, not require so much water as 
in the summer, but at this season enough 
should be given to keep the soil fairly moist, 4 
term difficult to define, but it may perhaps be 
summed up as the happy mean between 
saturation and drought. In the summer the 
Aspidistra resents direct sunshine, but in 
winter exposure to the sun will do no harm. 
We should advise you to repot your plants 
next April, removing nearly all the old soil: 
in fact, if it is in а bad, sour state, the better 
way will be to wash the roots clean before 
repotting. A suitable compost is from one- 
half to two-thirds loam, according to its con- 
sistency, the remainder made up of peat 
or leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling ví 
silver-sand, the whole being thoroughly incor- 
porated together. After potting a good plan 
is to put a stick firmly in the centre of the 
pot, and loop the principal leaves to it, as if 
this is not done they are apt to sway about, and 
from the movement thus set up the action o! 
rooting is greatly retarded. When potting is 
finished a good watering through a fine rose 
should be given in order to settle everything 
in its place, and after that avoid extremes о! 
wetness or drought. From the time it is 
potted till autumn is well advanced the 
Aspidistra should get no direct sunshine. ] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GODETIAS. 


THESE, when well grown, are extremely orna- | 


mental in the flower garden, while at tho same 
time they are also valuable for cutting. The 


large, pure white or brightly-coloured blooms | 
in the distance, | 


form fine masses very tellin 
the individual blooms with their shining satin 
petals also possessing great beauty. The cul- 
etias pu no great difliculty, 

1 


ture of G 
but they prefer a light, rich soil to one that is 


heavy and retentive of moisture. The great | 


centre. This double form is very useful for 
Ts 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


I sHouLp be glad of information as to my Christmas Roses ? 
They have been in the same place—i.¢,, under a corner wall 
facing south-west—for the last six years, They produce a 
large quantity of buds and foliage, but their stems are 
never more than 3 inches or 4 inches long. The soil isa 
heavy clay. The plants were dressed with stable-manure 
last year. Should I do well to move them, and what 
aspect and soil would be advisable? Would they do 
better іп an open space instead of under a wall?—G. А. C. 


[Your Christmas Roses are languishing for 





Godetia rosea fl.-pl. From a photograph by Jas, E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


point in the culture of such annuals as this is 
to see that vigorous thinning is carried out. If 
this is neglected, the result is weakly-growing 
plants, which cannot do justice to the possi- 
bilities of beauty which they undoubtedly 
possess. Some people sow in the autumn in 
order to get an early display, making a second 
sowing in April or May so as to have the plants 
in bloom in August or September. Of the 
most attractive of the varieties we may men- 
tion Lady Albemarle, bright crimson; The 
Bride and Duchess. of Albany, pure white 
(figured on p. 584); Apple Blossom, pink and 
white; and the Double Rose (here figured), 
which has long sprays of large double flowers 





better food, and you may start at once with 
such aids as liquid-manure. The dressing of 
stable-manure is not sufficient, and in all pro- 
bability you see no difference after its applica- 
tion. We cannot advise you to replant them 
now, bub at the right time this may be done 
with advantage. You cannot do better than 
obtain a large cask—that used for paraffin oil 
will do if well burnt out—and into this put a 
couple of bushels of horse droppings or half 
the quantity and а peck of soot, this latter in 
a This will be ample for 20 gallons of 
water, and the whole must be stirred a few 
times to well colour the water. Sheep drop- 


pings, if procurable, are also excellent, and · 





|liquid from this may be used as freely as you 
| cutting, as the flowers will open and the sprays like among the plants, giving a good watering 
| lengthen after being placed in water. 


once each week for the present. With the 
arrival of March, obtain а small quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia, and first dissolving this 
in a small quantity of water turn it into the 
| tub of liquid-manure. А 4-inch pot level 
full “only will be enough for 40 gallons 
| ог in this proportion. With the ammonia in 
the mixture, take care when “ppl ing the 
| liquid that you do not wet the foliage. The 
| object of the ammonia in March is to encourage 
the new leafage, and the mixture should ke 
| continued in weekly instalments, аз before. 
Through the spout of the 
watering-can will be the 
best means of applying the 
liquid, and the latter should 
be directed round about 
the plants, and not into 
the crowns. If you per- 
severe with this we doubb 
not you will secure much 
better foliage, and better 
foliage insures greater 
vigour all round, with 
flowers of improved quality 
and in larger numbers. 
These plants are not averse 
to a rather heavy soil, but 
in localities where clay 
abounds a free mixture of 
grit, old mortar, or burnt 
clay may be used with ad- 
vantage. By the time the 
new foliage of 1905 -has 
fully grown you will be 
able to determine if there 
is any appreciable improve- 
ment in growth, and those 
least benefited should be 
replanted late in August 
or during September. This 
is the correct season for 
replanting any of the 
Christmas Rose family, and 
is the result of much ex- 
perience and observation. 
When replanting, on no 
account attempt to transfer 
the plants bodily to another ` 
position ; such would bea 
fatal mistake. At the time 
named you may pull the 
plants into quite small 
pieces—that is to say, por- 
tions having three or four 
crowns—and by planting 
six of these over a ground 
area (a circle will do) of 
not less than 2 feet а speci- 
men worth looking at will 
result in a year or two. A 
more open position may be 
selected at will, avoiding 
the roots of trees and 
shrubs. 


As to soil, you cannot 
treat these things on too 
liberal a scale. If you pos- 
sess en material we 
suggest that you specialise 
them in a bed 6 pn by 
4 feet, so that ab flowering 
time a frame could be 
placed overthe plants. You 
could prepare the bed for 
the reception of the plants 
by digging it out 3 feet 
deep, and by discardin 
thelower half of the soil. 
If not well drained, put in 
at the bottom S inches of brickbats, clinkers, or 
the like, and cover with turf sods to secure a 
perfect drainage. To the retained portion of 
the soil add a couple of barrowfuls of decayed 
manure and the same of leaf-mould. A like 
amount of grit, whether of road-sweepings, old 
mortar, or burnt clay, or these combined, should 
also be added, and the whole mixed together 
and placed in position. Do not shorten the 
roots when dividing the plants. Planted and 
liberally treated as above, with no stint or 
cessation of summer moisture, gou may grow 
Christmas Roses that you would be proud to 
show your friends. We have no winter flower 
more precious in our gardens, nor one so little 


of a delicate rose shade with brilliant carmine | may be mixed with the first named. The , understood or grown as its merits justify. ] 
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THE SCOTCH CROCUS (CROCUS 
BIFLORUS). 


Амохо our earliest and hardiesb Crocuses we 
must place the forms of Crocus biflorus, one of 
the forms of which, the Scotch Crocus, some- 
times known as the Cloth of Silver Crocus, is 
also among the cheapest of the Croci, as dis- 
tinct from the well-known Dutch forms of C. 
vernus, which are the glory of our gardens in 
spring. It comes earlier than they, and the 
blooms come in the midst of the Grass-like 
leaves, which, ere the flowering season is over, 
are taller than the blossoms, so that they 
present a charming sight when open with their 
flat cups spread to the sun, and of almost snow- 
like whiteness, save for the yellowish base, 
which is an additional beauty of this Crocus. It 
is also fragrant with a honey-like odour, which 
seems to attract the bees, which frequent the 
flowers even more eagerly than the other 
Crocuses. 
pleasures'given by the flowers, for it is pleasant 
indeed to look down upon the flowers and see 
the busy insects hard at work and humming 
cheerily all the time. The exterior of the 
flowers varies considerably in colour, 
some of the forms having the outside 
of the outer segments of a pretty 
buff, lined or feathered with purple, 
some of a self creamy-yellow, while 
others are of a pearly blue, and 
others, again, almost white, with & 
few faint lines and a base of yellow. 
All are pretty when closed, and 
they all open out flatter than the 
forms of C. vernus, although smaller 
than the finest of these. I have never 
been able to ascertain why the 
name Scotch Crocus was applied to 
this Crocus, as the plant is not a 
native of Scotland, nor does it seem 
to be very generally grown in this 
part of the United Kingdom. The 
name of Cloth of Silver is appro- 
priate enough, but, unfortunately, 
it is frequently also applied to 
some of the forms of C. versicolor, 
not nearly such a free-flowerer as 
С. biflorus, so that we should prob- 
ably be wise to adhere to the name 
of Scotch Crocus. It is a native 
both of the south of Europe and 
the north of Asia, to speak broadly, 
of a somewhat wide range of habitat. 
It is mainly—-almost entirely, in fact 
-a lowland plant, and is perfectly 
hardy in these islands. 1t is ex- 
ceedingly variable, but one may 
with safety grow any of its forms, 
forall are beautiful and will give 
satisfaction among the Grass in the 
rock garden, or even in the border. 
They flower so early that they 
should have a warm, sunny, and . 
sheltered spot, во that one may enjoy 
their beauty to the full  Thoy 
should be planted as early in autumn 
as possible, and, if planted with the 


| Flowerin 


vating these pretty Crocuses, which may be 
recommended with confidence to all who care 
for the bright flowers of the early year. 
S. ARNOTT, 


Carsethorn, by Dumfries, Scotland. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for a shaded position.—Please advise 
me what to grow to the best advantage in a large portion 
of ground that is in complete shade caused by a high 
house and walls? It gets direct light, but no sun. 
plants preferred. I have tried Daffodils and 
Lily of the Valley, which seem to thrive very well, so 
would like to add to the list, —HEDERA. 

[There are many things that would do 
well in the position indicated, such as Mont- 
bretias, Lenten Roses, any of the Flag Irises, 
which are quite a host in themselves ; also Iris 
Kempferi, if the soil be rich, and many other 
species of the same family. Adonis vernalis, 


' Alstro»meria aurea, Hepaticas, Christmas Roses, 
This, again, is an addition to the , 


such Lilies as davuricum, speciosum, tigrinum, 
etc., Megasea cordifolia purpurea, Violets, any 
of the Japanese Anemones, Saxifraga Wallacei, 
Doronicums, Heucheras, Spiræa Aruncus, S. 





surface of the corm 2 inches ог 3 inches deep, ' 


may remain for some years without disturbance. 


If too crowded, they may be lifted and re- | 


planted, performing the latter operation as 
soon as possible, drying off being injurious to 
the corms. 

The typical plant may be taken as that with 
& buff exterior striped with purple, and there 
is а very beautiful one with a somewhat 
similar. colouring outside, but having the 
interior of the segments of a pretty bluish 
shade, which, when the flowers are open, 
reminds one of snow. It is called argenteus, 
and is remarkably pretty. There is also one 
called estriatus, which is yellowish outside and 
of а somewhat deeper tone of blue than argen- 
teus, 
tinged with blue, but there is also a white 
form of this variety. The small-flowered form, 
Adami, has pale blue or lilac flowers witn a 
yellow base, and the still smaller nubigenus 

as whitish flowers with a yellow base. One of 
the prettiest of the small forms is that called 
Pestallozie, which is a little gem, with its 
small whitish flowers prettily teathered with 
pare on the exterior, and rising in great 
profusion among the grassy leaves. 


Save for the attacks of micein some ens, 


there is nob much trouble involved in culti- 


Weldeni is another good form prettily | may be traced in the first instance to poyerty 


venusta, Achilleas generally, many Campanulas, 


Godetia Duchess of Albany. 


and earpatica, Van Houttei, persicifolia vars. 
particularly, Heleniums, Pyrethrums, P:eonies, 
Stenactis speciosa, such Michaelmas Daisies as 
densus, Nov: - Anglie forms, Novi- Belgii 
Ariadne, etc.,etc. A large number of the plants 
named are more or less indifferent as to posi- 
tion, provided it is not densely shaded by tree 


. growth, and the only difference would be a 


somewhat later flowering. Manyearly-flowering 
annuals could also be grown.] 


Hollyhocks.—The best position for these 


' is an open sunny situation, and the soil for them 


should be good loam with which has been 
incorporated plenty of rotted cow-dung or 
stable-manure. Often the chief cause of the 
peculiar rust disease to which they are liable 


of the soil, and growing on old plants, but 
with new stock and a rich soil this state of 
things may be to a great extent obviated. 
Many cases which have come under my notice 
of the ‘‘rust” disease have been amongst old 
plants that have stood for several seasons, and 
' which have undoubtedly exhausted the soil in 
which they were first planted.—F. W. D. 


Nertera depressa in the open air. 
—Reading Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert’s note in the 
issue of GARDENING, Dec. 31, p. 561, I cannot 





From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler. 


help thinking that the above-named plant is 
very much hardier than is generally supposed. 
I have had a plant of Nertera depressa in my 
smallrock garden for the last three years in 
this, one of the coldest counties in England, 
and it has fruited each year. I only give ib the 
protection in winter of a bit of glass slanting- 
wise over it, but allowing free air beneath. My 
plant has fruited splendidly this season since 
the end of August, and even now, on the 1st 
of January, has a fair amount of fruit left on 
it, all bright orange still The plant is in a 
fairly sheltered, low part of the rockery facing 
west.—C. M. WorsELEY, Wolseley, Staflord. 
Allium flavum.—The Garlics are not 
over popular, and their odour is a sad obstacle 
to their growth in poe favour, so that one 
has always to be half-apologetic in speaking of 
them, even when one knows that the hearer or 
reader is a true lover of flowers and recognises 
that even the Rose has its thorn. There are 
many pretty plants, as well as many unin- 
teresting ones, among the Alliums, but the 
little Garlic now under notice is in a position 
to commend itself by its pretty habit. and its 
pleasing little drooping bell.sha. flowers in 





E d 





(See page 533.) 


‘neat little umbels. Its leaves, which аге 
rather grey in colour, are narrow and Grass- 
like. It flowers with us in summer, and should 
have a rather warm sandy soil, where it will 
increase and improve in beauty as the clump 
of plants gains in size. It might also be 
planted in Grass if the Grass is not cut before 
the leaves and flowers are over, but owing to 
its not being an early spring bulb is against 
its usefulness in such a position. It is a 
south of Europe species, but is hardy in the 
soil suggested. —S. Акхотт. 


Cold pits and frames — in 
winter.—These useful structures are fre- 
quently wr penam con at this season, and then 
condemned as useless. Many attempt to grow 
things not fitted for cold-frames, and early in 
autumn tender subjects are put into them, 
hoping to carry these through the winter by 
keeping them close day and night, апа when 
frosb comes covering up closely. How can a 
green, tender plant bear such damp confine- 
ment? I am aware Cinerarias thrive well in 
them up till Christmas unless continued frost 
sets in. І use them in this way, but except in 
very severe frost I keep air on all night. Many 
years ago, when а young man, I remember, in à 
| severe winter, some brick pits full of fine Cine 
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rarias were kept covered closely for many days. 
When they were opened almost every plant was 
dead from want of air. When cold-frames are 
used for salading, Parsley, Strawberries, 
Violets, etc., all the air possible should be given 
them.—C. F. A. 





ROOM AND WINDOW, 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 
Tus well-known favourite is without doubt one 
of the very best of all stove climbers, looked at 
from any point of view, and its value to furnish 
natural sprays (see illustration) for bouquets, 
vases, or for personal adornment cannot be 
over-estimated. Under but ordinary conditions 


it is of easy cultivation, its foliage alone is 
handsome, and good forms of it produce flowers 
"most profusely. Аз regards its perfume, 


hardly anyone complains unless an extra 
quantity is present at one time. The season of 
its flowering extends from March to October, 
and that without any very great difliculty. 
Many gardeners are possibly deterred from 
growing it through the impression that it 
requires an excess of heat; this is not so, how- 
ever. It may be grown fairly well in а house 
that does not fall below 50 degs. forany length 
_ of time, whilst 5 degs. added to that tempera- 
ture as а minimum will winter it well. 
The first plant of which I had charge some 


years ago was placed out-of-doors, the 
stem being rides ie through into the 
'stove close to the e of а door-post. The 


solution of this apparently singular circum- 
ıstance was explained by the close proximity of 
the boiler, which no doubt warnied the soil. 
The plant had all its roots outside, and never 
as long as I knew it received any artificial 
-watering or top. dressing of fresh soil. No plant 
could possibly thrive better than this one did, 
nor lower more freely. It covered part of the 
glass at the back of a three-quarter span stove 
some 40 feet in length, and had to be pruned 
rather severely to keep it within bounds. At 
the same place a large specimen in a pot used, 
for the sake of retarding, to be kept in a green- 
house for part of the winter. where it stood 
over а portion of the flue which heated the 
‘house. I mention these circumstances to show 
under what conditions it is possible to grow it. 
The secret of success in the 
Соо, TREATMENT is to keep the plant quite 
‘dry at the root during the resting season. No 
harm will ensue `і the leaves do turn yellow 
: and fall off, provided the main part of the wood 
„j оез not shrivel. Plants so treated when started 
d into growth need to be pruned ; in fact, any pot- 
! grown plant will bear that treatment well, and 
‘often be the means of inducing those hitherto 
yshy in flowering to bloom freely. The dryin 
Jof, the cool course, the pruning hard an 
starting afterwards in a brisk heat have that 
ı tendency. In many cases non-flowering in the 
J Stophanotis is, I consider, to be attributed to 
2 seedling plants which grow freely enough, but 
are undoubtedly in many cases shy flowering ; 
cuttings from such, I think, also inherit the 
ваше weakness. Propagation should always 
be from plants that bear out the specific name. 
In order to secüre an early crop of bloom, the 
plant should be pruned when it has become 
somewhat dry at the root after the flowering 
Season is past—say, about June—then another 
growth will be made which the same autumn 
Will show its trusses at the nodes. These 
growths must be carefully preserved through 
the winter, then with extra heat applied early 
in the season they will soon start and produce 
their fragrant flowers. Such plants only need 
when started to have the points of the shoots 
taken off beyond where there is any prospect 
of bloom, but at no time during the winter 
should the temperature fall much below 
' 60 degs. at night. The succession to these 
Plants can be had from others similarly 
treated, but kept drier at the root for some 
time longer, or from pruned plants, as before 
идеа to. Take, for instance, a plant that 
аз been kept cool and dry ; its flowering time 
may be calculated to a nicety. In an ordinary 
stove it takes about eleven weeks from the 
Introduction into heat until the first flowers 
expand. The young shoots of these pruned 
‚ Plants are better trained singly upon strings 
ek towards the glass, remaining so until 
? plant is nearly in flower, when they may be 


taken down and tied to the trellis. It is a great 
mistake to tie the young shoots to the trellis as 
they go; in that way not half of them will 
usually flower. When growing freely the 
syringe should be frequently used—morning, 
noon, and night will do no harm. This will 
keep in check red-spider, scale, and mealy-bug, 
which should not, however, be present at all 
upon such a plant as the Stepanotis, which is 
so easily cleaned. Good mellow yellow loam 
with a little peat should be the staple compost, 
and to this add a free amount of silver sand and | 
a few handfuls of bone-meal. Firm potting is 
preferable to a loose state of the soil; top- | 
dressing should be applied when the roots are | 
seen upon the surface. Propagation is easy 


enough, taking the short stocky shoots with a | 


heel. 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


A PRETTY and fragrant table arrangement at 
this season is made of rosy-pink Chinese Prim- 
roses with Mignonette and plenty of variegated 
sweet-scented Geranium ; another, of the same 
pink Primroses, with some of the double white, 
and moderate-sized leaves of one of themore cut- 
leaved kinds that havea reddish tinge. A small | 
white china basket is filled with Habrothamnus | 
elegans ; one little spray follows the handle for 


G. 





about a quarter of its arc, and a cluster or two 
fall over the edge and are beautifully defined | 


as sheltered a place as possible. In pots we 
have some of the b -leaved, handsomely 
marked Crotons and berried Solanums. 


FRUIT. 


MAKING A NEW RASPBERRY-BED. 
I sHOULD be obliged for information with regard to 
making a new Raspberry-bed? What manure should be 
used, and what kinds of canes planted ?—T. К. W. 

[Raspberries will thrive and bear fruit in 
almost any kind of soil that is well manured ; 
but the finest fruit is produced by plants grow- 
ing in a deep, rich loam. Raspberries produce 
a thick mass of fibres near the surface, and, 
therefore, are very susceptible to drought. 


| The ground should be trenched 2} feet deep, 
‚ this, however, in some instances depending on 


the character of the sub-soil, as if it be of an 
inferior quality it will not be advisable to bring 
much of it to the surface. When trenching, 
plenty of manure or garden refuse should be 
worked into the ground. The best time for 
planting is as soon as the canes have shed their 
leaves. The 

MODE OF PLANTING must be regulated by the 
form in which the canes are to be trained. 
Where stakes are available, the simplest plan 
is to tie the bearing canes to them, taking care 
that they are securely fixed in the soil. The 





A truss of blooms of Stephanotis floribunda, 


against the white porcelain. A large trumpet | 
glass has Poinsettias—five red, one white. They 

are apt to flag soon after being put in water, but 

happily there is an easy remedy. They should 
be plunged overhead in slightly tepid water in | 
anything large enough to hold them completely | 
immersed ; it is all the better if a wet cloth is | 


‘laid over the mouth of the vessel. They may | 


remain so for a few hours, ora whole night, and | 
will then come out quite fresh and stiff. The | 
same treatment may be repeated two or three | 
times with the identical subjects, so they will | 
remain useful for something like a fortnight ; | 
their leaves will gradually fall, leaving bare | 
stems, but some foliage of green Aucuba · 
will supply their place. This bath to stiffen | 
fading oven may be used for many things | 
besides Poinsettias; more flowers than one 
thinks likely, including delicate Tea Roses, may 
be so preserved, and it is the only way of 
making many stove Ferns reasonably available 
with cutflowers. Fromthe opan garden we have 
a glass of Iris stylosa, with its own graceful 
sword-shapedleaves. The bloomsarebest picked 
while still in bud to open in the house, as their 
texture is so fragile that they get tattered by 
the least rough weather, or even by friction of 
their own leaves. This is not only the case in 
England ; at home in North Africa it is common 
in windy weather to see the flowers hanging in 
shreds ; therefore it is prudent to plant them in 





stakes should stand out of the soil about 4} feet, 
and to each of them should be tied, when the 
plants have become established, five or six of 
the strongest and best placed canes from each 
stool after the fruiting canes of the previous 
season have been removed. Assuming that this 
plan of training is adopted, they should be 
planted in lines not less than 5 feet apart, and 
the distance asunder in the line should be the 
same, or not less than 4 feet. They will nob 
throw up very strong growths the first year, 
but if the fruit be sacrificed and the canes cut 
to within 1 foot of the ground they will throw 
up much stronger canes the following season. 
Another mode of training consists in placing 
strong posts at each end of the row, connecting 
these with galvanised wires, strained through 
intervening iron standards. Thus a trellis is 
formed on which the canes are trained, and, if 
properly fixed, a plantation of Raspberries thus 
treated will last for years. Where this system 


-is adopted the canes should be planted about 


1 foot apart, and the shoots should be trained 
a little diagonally. After planting, surface 
dress with decayed manure. During the sum- 
mer the ground must be kept clear of weeds 
and the soil occasionally loosened with the 
Dutch hoe. When the plants have become 
established and the young canes in the growin 

season have made about a foot of new wood, 
all useless suckers should be pulled away in 
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order to admit light and air to such canes as 
are selected to remain, When the fruit is 
gathered the canes that have borne it should 
be at once cut out, so as to give increased space 
to those intended to bear next year's crop, and 
as soon as the leaves have fallen the latter 
should be thinned and regulated, After 
regulating the canes, loosen the surface with a 
fork, and then mulch with 2 inches or 3 inches 
of decayed manure, which will protect the sur- 
face roots from frost in winter, and drought in 
summer. 

Good varieties are Superlative, Baumforth's 
Seedling, Norwich Wonder, and Hornet, red ; 
CURE and Yellow Antwerp being good yellow 
kinds. | 





BEST FLAVOURED GOOSEBERRIES. 
WiLL you will kindly give the names of six varieties of 
good flavoured dessert Gooseberries?—W. Н. P. 

[The following is a selection for flavour made 
by the late Mr. Barron from the varieties that 
were on trial in the R.H.S. Gardens at 
Chiswick. All of them are still in cultivation : 

Aston HkrnvRN.—A small early variety, 
dark greenish-yellow. 

Broom (твт. –Гагре, early, greenish-yellow, 
very fine flavour. 

Karty SULPHUR.—An early variety, of 
medium size, very hairy, bright yellow. This 
is largely grown in the North of Scotland, and 
is by many considered the best flavoured of 
any. 

GREEN. GAGE. Medium size, early, dull 
green, of excellent tlavour. 

GREEN GLOBE. -Large, early, pale green. 

GLENTON OR LANGLEY GREEN. —Medium size, 
mid-season, light green, very hairy, of excellent 
flavour. This is also a favourite Scotch 
variety. 

GRETNA GREEN.—Large, early, very dark 
green, the richest-flavoured of any. 

KEEPSAKE.— Large, early, whitish-green. 

Mount PLEASANT. — Large, mid - season, 
greenish-yellow. 

RosEBERY.— Medium size, mid-season, pale 
green, excellent. 

TOPGALLANT,. — Very large, 
whitish green. 

Of all the above Mr. Barron's favourite, as 
regards flavour, was Gretna Green.—T. | 


mid - season, 





SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 

Ir would be a great help to me, and doubtless to many of 
your readers, if you would give me in the columns of your 
valuable paper your experience in the use of the spray 
pump for limewashing trunks, branches, and twigs of 
truit-trees? Is it more efficacious than grease bands or 
simple limewashing of the trunk? Opinion seems to favour 
grease bands. —В. Т. 

[Spraying fruit-trees, whether infested by 
insects or by fungoid diseases, is excellent, 
provided it is done at the proper time and with 
proper materials. Spraying-machines, how- 
ever, will not pay to purchase unless there be 
а considerable breadth of trees to dress from 
time to time as needed. A good spraying syringe 
does not cost much, and is strong enough to force 
the spray from 15 feet to 20 feet in height. A 
knapsack sprayer, carried on a man's back, 
with flexible tube and spraying nozzle com- 

lete, holding about 3 gallons of liquid, can 
ye purchased for about 35s. Spraying solu- 
tions should not be applied as washes, as water 
is with an ordinary syringe, but rather as a 

entle dew, moistening all parts of the tree. 
3rease bands, which should applied to the 
stems of fruit-trees, but of Apple-trees chiefly, 
and very near the ground, are intended to trap 
the females of the winter-moth. Where this 
pest prevails—and it is far from being abun- 
dant in all orchards—the putting on of proper 
bands of stout brown paper firmly tied to the 
tree stems in October should never be ne- 
glected. These paper bands, 9 inches deep, 
should be thinly coated with a coarse grease, 
which should occasionally be renewed should 
it become hard. These bands should remain on 
thetreesall the winter. We have seen them trap- 
ping scores of the female moths during winter. 
Merelime washings of trees are intended rather 
to cleanse the stems of Moss and Lichens than 
to destroy insects, although a thick coab laid 
on hot, with some clay in the wash to make it 
pasty, often helps to smother insects. In the 
spring, when the wash peels off, it usually 
leaves the bark very clean. Where stems can 
be coated by the aid of a brush it is best, leav- 


ing the branches to be coated by the aid of & 
syringe. 

Solutions for spraying trees are various, as, 
for instance, а very effective one for application 
in the winter whilst the trees are leafless 
consists of soda and potash. Get 1 lb. of caustic 
soda, place it in a pail half filled with hot 
water, then add } lb. of carbonate of potash, 
called commercial potash. Stir it well till 
dissolved. Dissolve | lb. of soft soap in 
boiling water, add that, then put the whole 
into a tub and add 10 gallons of water. Apply 
it to the trees as spray on a quiet day, and keep 
on the windward side that the spray does not 
come into the face. This solution is a wonder- 
ful cleanser of trees, killing insects as well as 
Moss and Lichen. If the spraying takes place 
when the trees are in leaf, in any case do not do 
so until the bloom is over. 'The copper sul- 
phate and lime solution, known as Bordeaux- 
mixture, is the best to apply in the form of 
spray to destroy moulds or fungus attacks. | 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


Nor only editors of gardening papers, but 
members of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
fruit committee get sud experience each year of 
the great number of poor varieties—mere 
unnamed seedlings—that are being grown in 
the country, and of which, unfortunately, their 
owners have far too high an opinion. When 
the members of the fruit committee are required 
to taste some twenty diverse Apples, for 
instance, some of them very handsome, but so 
many either sour or pithy, or otherwise flavour- 
less and worthless, it is evident they have to 
undergo an unpleasant ordeal. For one really 
good new or seedling Apple put before them 
probably nineteen are very inferior, yet the 
senders will write of them as first-rate, or high- 
flavoured. But it is evident that those who 
write in such strains cannot or will not know of 
the myriads of fine Apples there are in 
commerce- -indeed, there are now far too many 
—and were a select list of the best fifty 
cultivated Apples asked for, there would be 
still 150 or more named ones left out. Yet 
we аге ndding to our lists of Apples every 
year, and no matter whether new varieties 
obtain a certificate or not, the varieties get 
into trade, and crowd the tradesmen's lists. 
Of course, some exceptionally good Apples 
will yet crop up, but there has not been a 
new one put into commerce during the past 
five years that excels many others some time 
in commerce. It would be so desirable could 
the growers of so many of these perhaps pretty 
and even íree-cropping seedlings but learn to 
know how superb are the named varieties we 
have, Some of the most beautiful Apples are 
found amongst the cider-producing varieties, 
et these are the most worthless for dessert. 
omehow, high colour and fine flavour in 
Apples are never found allied. That fact 
should be noted. A. D. 





WINTERING POT STRAWBERRIES. 

I cannor see that a more convenient or safer 
way of storing pot Strawberries in winter 
can be named than giving them the shel- 
ter of ordinary frames or shallow pits, without 

lunging the pots at all. Protection can easily 
Б given in extra severe frost by placing a 
covering of clean litter on the glass. In tine 
weather the lights can be entirely removed, 
and the plants thereby exposed to rain and air. 
Many gardeners, however, have not suflicient 
frame accommodation for, say, 2000 or 3000 pot 
Strawberries, and аге compelled either to 
plunge them in the open, stack them on their 
sides in the old-fashioned way, or place them 
on the floors of fruit houses. Of these three 
ways I prefer the first, as incurring the least 
labour in the end, although the best pot Straw- 
berries I ever saw grown were from plants laid 
on their sides in November and stacked in 
ashes. If the system is so injurious to the 
plants as some contend, how was it that the 
old school of gardeners, who always stacked 
their plants, grew such fiae early crops of 
Keen’s Seedling, and successional ones of Sir 
Joseph Paxton and President? True, the 
exposure to frost, and wind, and entire absence 
of moisture, caused the balls to become hard 
and dry, but the best proof of the effects of this 
condition lies in the faet that luxuriant foliage 
and abundant crops of fine fruit followed their 


introduction to the forcing house; indeed, | 
have an idea that the stacking system wal 
beneficial rather than otherwise after a wet, 
sunless summer and autumn, inasmuch as the 
root dryness and exposure of the crown 
induced maturity and rest, conditions impo: 
sible if the plants are lingoa out-of-doors ап! 
kept, as they must then be, in a soddenc: 
condition. 

In my opinion the ripeness or unripeness o 
the crowns should decide the question whethe 
they shall be housed in fruit houses or ex pose 
in the open, as although, if badly ripened, thei 
condition does not improve when exposed t 
all the rain that falls from the clouds, storin, 
them in vineries and orchard houses has, if thi 
winter turns out mild, a tendency to excite thi 
roots and produce blindness. Many complais 
of the inconvenience experienced in extricatirg 
the pots from frozen ashes when plunged 11 
them. І never use ashes, finding rough leafy 
refuse far better, as it never freezes so hari) 
as ashes. If empty pits or frames are at сог | 
mand, and these will not be wanted for ой 
purposes early in spring, my advice is to stor 
the plants in them, as extremes, either of dr 
ness, wetness, or cold, can then be avoided. 

c 





WHY DO WE PRUNE? 

А QUESTION easily enough answered by té 
practical gardener, but not nearly so we 
understood by the amateur and many of th 
who call themselves gardeners, but who in rea) 
are not fit to use a pruning knife. These т 
strong words, yet nevertheless true, and шт 
readers of these notes can easily verify then. 
they will but observe carefully the fruit-tree, 
Vines, etc., in their neighbours’ or fries 
gardens, the pruning of which is entrusted: 
jobbing gardeners, as they style themseli« 
We prune in summer as well as winter to зо! 
а tangled mass of shoots; in the summe: : 
admit light and sun to ripen up the remainin: 
spurs or shoots, and in winter to cut luck 
beyond the summer pruning all useless spur 
as well as any excess of shoots not required lir 
the formation of fruiting spurs. It is youn 
and exuberant trees that usually require ts 
most pruning, and it is here many err = 
a too free use of the knife. Far Беш: 
examine the roots and divide the жт 
between root and branch. In fact, ree 
pruning is а more important factor in bringis: 
barren fruit-trees to bear, as the better the 
crop the less use of the knife. We also prux 
to lay the foundation of the future tree while 
in a young state, and here again judgment i 
necessary. Only a fortnight since I saw in an 
amateur's garden three or four espalier Apple 
trees that should have been cut quite a {om 
further back to form the second tier of bra 

ches, an error not easily rectified. This = 
where the old adage stands good—a lit 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. It is only by 
practical demonstration one can qualify ior 4 
pruner, and this is the object—at least, опе ûl 
the objects—of the county councils in sending 
their horticultural teachers into the county 
districts to impart knowledge to the uni» 

itiated. Devosias. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Wyken Pippin.—To those who 
do поб care for a hard flesh I would say pli: 
the above variety. It is a fine old orch 
fruit, yet worthy of garden culture, ripening 
towards Christmas, and has a soft, yellows 
flesh, of what I call fine flavour. Althovg! 
not large it is just the size for dessert, a 
with me it crops regularly. І have t? 
espaliers, and this year the older tree w 
loaded with fruit. This I meant to hatê 
photographed, but it got deferred from time 
to time until it was too late,.—Easr Devos. | 

Apple Wellington or Dumelows 
Seedling.—This fine old variety has born 
remarkably well this season ; in fact, the cro 
on some standard trees has been quite a heavy 
one, and the size and quality of the fruit first 
rate. It is surprising, considering that it sue: 
ceeds better as a standard than as 4 pyramid 
or bush, how well it bears when wn as an 
espalier, the cropping then being very C9" 
stant. The fruits, too, on such trees are, ès û 
rule, both superior in size and quality, and sre 
moreover, во delicate and wax-like in &ppesc 
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— ance, with a blush on the sunny side, that а 
casual beholder would imagine them to be 
excellent for eating. For cooking Wellington 
has no rival, and no other Apple has a 
flavour exactly like it. The flesh becomes 
so melting and delicious when cooked that I 

- think there is no other Apple to compare with 
it for this purpose at this season of the year. 
—KENT. 

Pears, training.—I have planted twelve espalier 
Pears along а wall (which is rough stone). 1 do not know 
which is better to do—nail with shreds or wire the wall, 
and if the latter how many inches from wall should the 
wires be? I also want to know what pruning the trees 
should get. They are at present about 3 years old, and 

„ about 3 feet high. Ought they to be pruned at all this 
узаг? They have been planted about a fortnight.— 
T. D. L. 

[As your wall is of rough stone, and natur- 
aly irregular, your best plan will be to fix 
wires, Although a trifle more costly at first, it 
repays in the long run, and is permanent. For 
horizontally-trained trees such as yours, it 
would be a bit difficult to say exactly where 
the wires should be fixed if running the whole 
length of the wall, so we would advise you to 
wire the wall Mg eer d if of any height, 
then you void sure of having a wire to tie 
your branch to. Such wires ought not to be 
more than 9 inches apart. The closer fruit- 
trees are to the wall the better the results; 

. therefore, as long as there is space enough 
between the wire and the wall for a man to geb 
his fingers in to tie the branches is all that is 
required. Assuming your trees have made 
medium growth the past summer, it will be 
necessary to go over them early in February, 
cutting back all lateral growths to within a 
couple of eyes of their origin in the spring, also 
nipping off the points of the horizontal shoots, 
or, if they made extra growth, shorten back 
to half their length, cutting close to a bud. 
The leading upright shoot must also be cut 
back to where your next tier of branches should 
һе, allowing one on either side, and an exten- 
sion shoot to be trained upright as before to get 
other branches to train horizontally, until your 
wall is covered to its full height. On the other 
hand, if your trees made but little growth the 
past year, it may be unnecessary to shorten the 
leading shoots, merely removing the point in 
case it is a fruit-bud, 1n which case the growth 
of the same would be retarded for one season, 
this occurring with Pears more than other 
fruits. | 
Planting 1 ! 
position, and what is the best form in which to zrow the 
following Pears, which | am desirous of planting in my 
garden: Clapp's Favourite, Easter Beurré, Winter Nelis, 
Beurré Hardy, Beurré Diel, Doyenné du Comice, Beurré 
lapiaumont, and Williams’ Bon Chrétien. The soil із а good 
light one, and in the summer my garden is very hot, being 
walled all round. 16 із a good length, but not very wide. 
—LakrNIEATI, Suffolk. 

. [We presume you intend to plant wall trees 
in pur garden, and as you say your soil is a 
light one we would advise you to plant on the 
east or west wall, where the trees would not be 
likely to suffer quite so much from drought in 
à very hot, dry summer, not that Pears will not 
thrive on a south aspect, but in such a position 
they require frequent supplies of water, and 
would repay for heavy syringings two or three 
times a week when growing in alight, dry soil. 
Fan shape is one of the best modes of training, 
either against walls or espaliers. By the latter 
is meant wires strained horizontally 10 inches 
‘or 12 inches apart, and may reach 5 feet or 
t feet in height, training five or six branches on 
either side, with an upright stem as leader. 
Ten or twelve branches would form a good fan- 
shape tree for a wall or espalier 6 feet in 
height ; the higher the wall the more branches 
it will take. For instance, on a wall 10 feet high, 
eighteen to twenty branches may be laid in, 
but they should 10 inches or 12 inches 
asunder. Cordons quickly cover a wall, but as 
you only intend planting a few varieties, we 
do not advise this class of tree. In case you 
mean to plant in the open garden pyramids 
make handsome trees, and usually fruit well, 
and во do bush shaped trees, the latter being 
more spreading. These may be planted from 
9 feet to 12 feet apart, and we would advocate 
trees worked on the Pear-stock. Those on the 
Quince not being such strong growers, as a 
rule, may be planted 9 feet asunder. Doubt- 
ess, Pears on the Quincecome into bearing more 
quickly than those on the Pear, but they must 
have a well-drained and a freely-worked soil, 
with annual top-dressing of rich soil, and be 


Pear-trees.—Please say the most suitable 








.weeks to soften the growth. 


well mulched with half-decayed manure during 
very hot weather, their fibrous roots bein 
near the surface. The varieties chosen are all 
of the best ] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Humea elegans is an old- 
world plant which gives off a peculiar aromatic 
fragrance. The main stem asit runs up throws 
out side-shoots which ultimately form a grace- 
ful pyramid of drooping inflorescence, It isa 
striking plant in the conservatory, and was 
formerly a good deal used in the flower garden 
as centres to beds. A well-grown plant may be 
6 feet or more in height. It is a biennial. The 
seeds should be sown in spring for the next 
year’s blooming. Some years ago І had a row 
of Humeas along the front ot a long Vine 
border. The soil was good, and they attained 
unusual dimensions, being from 7 feet to 8.feet 
high. They seeded abundantly, and many of 
the seeds scattered about the borders, and the 
following summer thousands of plants came 
up. I mention this to show how easily the 
plants may be raised from seeds, and there are 
many positions in a garden where this plant 
might with advantage be planted. Show and 
fancy Pelargoniums may now be shifted into 
the flowering pots. The loam must be of the 
best quality, and be suitably enriched. A 
good general compost for softwooded plants, 
including Pelargoniums, may be made when 
the loam is carted in, by placing alternate 
layers of turf and stable-manure, build. 
ing it up in the form of a ridge. When it 
has become mellow, chop. it down and add 
sand, wood-ashes, or anything else which may 
be thought desirable. Pot firmly, as loose 
potting leads to the production of soft, long, 
jointed shoots, which fail to flower well. 
Unless the means at disposal are liberal, there 
may be a scarcity of flowers now, for a short 
time, for cutting. There are still a few Chrys- 
anthemums, but in many gardens they are now 
over, and there is nothing to take their place, 
because forced flowers will not possess the 
same lasting powers. The Narcissi and 
Tulips will soon be abundant, and large bushes 
of Eupatorium odoratum will yield a good many 
flowers with the long stemsso much in demand. 
Roses, where there is a suitable house, will be 
coming in, and groups of Poinsettias will һе 
very bright. These are so easily propagated 
and grown where there is a proper propagating- 
house, that a good many should be provided 
for this season of the year. The white variety, 
though not so effective as the scarlet, will be 
useful for а change. Retarded Lilies and ‘other 
retarded roots and plants are valuable now 
where the expense is not objected to. 


Propagating-house.—This is а small 
house, preferably span-roofed, with plunging 
beds for the cutting pots, where the bottom 
heat is from 80 degs. to 85 degs., or even a 
little more. For grafting it will be an advan- 
tage if there is a close frame on one side. 
Most things will strike in a small, close house, 
shaded when necessary, without the aid of bell- 
glasses, but stove plants, such as Gardenias, 
Poinsettias, and Eupatoriums, will strike with 
more certainty and more expeditiously if covered 
with a bell-glass, wiping the glass inside, when 
the moisture condenses upon it, to prevent 
damping. Usually, if the glasses are wiped 
every morning, this will suffice. It is important 
that all monde should be warmed up a bit 
before taking them off the plants, or, in other 
words, the plants intended to be increased 
should be placed in а warm-house for a few 
A cutting 
taken from a plant in a cold-house would prob- 
ably fail to root, but if the plant had been 
taken to a warm-house three weeks before the 
cuttings were taken, they would speedily root. 
This is a matter that is pretty well understood 
by gardeners, who always warm up the plants 
they intend to take cuttings from. The next 
two months are a good time for grafting Roses 
in heat. This is, without exception, tho 
quickest and surest way of working up a stock 
of Roses. Anyone living in the country may 
dig up Brier-roote from the hedges. The roots 
should not be too old. Young, vigorous roots 
as thick as one’s little finger will be better than 
larger ones, and these may be obtained from 
the country hedges where the Dog Rose grows 


wild in abundance. The system of grafting 
adopted is whab is known as whip grafting, and 
the graft is placed on the thick part of the root, 
which is cut off and prepared as is usual in whip 
grafting, Seting the scion to the stock so that 

arks meet ab least on one side. The two are 
then bound together and potted in 34-inch pots 
deep enough to cover the union, and then 
neither clay nor grafting-wax is required. The 
graft or scion should have dormant buds, and, 
when plunged in bottom heat, the stock will 
commence making roots at once, and the barks 
unite. 


Pines.—If the plants are in ров and the 
latter plunged in a moist bed of leaves or tan 
very little water will be required now, especi- 
ally by successions which have received their 
last shift and are strong enough to fruit. A 
slight check now, either by lifting the pots up 
а little or keeping drier at the root, will cause 
the plants to show fruit, and then a more 
stimulating diet may be prescribed, accom- 
anied by a rise of temperature. Where 

ines are grown only on a moderate scale 
there will be a fruiting-house with a night 
temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., a suc- 
cession house with a night temperature of 
б) degs. to 65 degs., and a small, low house or 
pit for starting suckers, with a night tempera- 
ture of 60 degs., falling, it may be, to 55 degs. 
in the morning. All these places should have 
a comfortable bottom-heat. 


Early Grapes.—Tie down young shoots 
carefully and stop to one or two leaves, profer- 
ably the latter if there is room, but do not 
crowd thefoliage. More water will be required 
now the roots are active, and very weak 
liquid-manure may be given often. If the 
ts are plunged іп a leaf-bed less water will 

e required. In ventilating avoid cold 
draughts, and no front air will be required 
yet, and very little ventilation beyond what 
tinds its way through the laps of the glass will 
be necessary, except when the sun shines, аз 
what is termed free ventilation means a waste 
of fuel. Night temperature, as soon as the 
bunches show, 60 degs. to 65 degs. A low 
temperature at this stage means small, con- 
tracted bunches. Give а little air along the 
ridge when the thermometer approaches 
75 degs. to 80 degs. Damp down and close 
early in the afternoon with a rising ther- 
mometer. 


Window garden.—'lhose who have pur- 
chased Veronicas for their window-boxes will, 
in many cases, have lost the plants during 
the late frost. It is better to fill up with some- 
thing hardy, such as Violas, Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, and autumn-sown annuals. 
The last are cheap, and will last till the 
Marguerites and Ivy Geraniums are ready. 
If shrubs are used, try Euonymus and the 
berry-bearing Pernettyas, or Aucubas. The 
small Conifers soon get brown and are useless. 


Outdoor garden.—I am not in favour of 
raising Hollyhocks in heat, but where there is 
any scarcity of stock, seeds sown in heat in 
January, potted off when large enough, and 
hardened off in cold-frame will flower for the 
most part during summer. The single-flowered 
Hollyhocks seem to possess more vigour than 
those having double flowers. Where the seeds 
have been carefully saved the plants come 
fairly true to colour. Very often at this season 
sparrows make an attack upon Carnation and 
Pink beds. Covering with fishing nets is the 
most effectual way of preserving the plants. 
Single plants in the borders may often be saved 
by running a few strings of black cotton over 
them. After frost any smaller things recently 
moved may require to be fastened in the soil 
again, as frost has great lifting power. The 
roller should be used on lawns and walks. 
Weedy lawns should be freed from weeds when 
the ground is soft. Mossy lawns may be 
scratched over with an iron rake and a dressing 
of lime given. Basic slag is an excellent dress- 
ing for lawns, though it is better used in the 
autumn, + lb. to the square rod or perch being 
a good dressing. Replant Box edgings and 
turn over gravel walks. Transplant autumn- 
sown annuals to fill bare places in beds and 
borders. 


Fruit garden.—Preparations should scon 
be made for grafting fruit-trees, so far ab 
least as selecting the scions and laying them in 
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damp soil on the north side of a wall, Inferior 
kinds of fruit may be eine when the sap 
is in free motion during March and April. The 
heads of old trees intended to be regrafted 
may be reduced now, but not cut to within 
6 inches of the place where the graft will be 
inserted. Success in grafting or budding is 
quite as much a question of selecting the right 
time as the right method of performing the 
operation. We want to catch the sap in full 
flow, and see that the barks of stock and 
scion are properly fitted together and air 
excluded. In pruning neglected fruit-trees, if 
it is intended to get the trees into shape, 
spread the work over two or three years. A 
bad-shaped tree may bear good fruit, but an 
evenly-balanced tree is necessary if the load is 
to be properly adjusted. In many gardens 
more lime might be used with advantage, espe- 
cially when the trees are mossy and the bark 
unhealthy. Some effort should be made to 
cleanse the bark, either by using lime freely 
or the alkali wash, which is now being a good 
deal used. The sap circulates more freely 
when the bark is bright and healthy. АП 
fruit-trees which have borne a heavy crop of 
fruit during the past season should be helped 
with rich top-dressings. 

Vegetable garden.—Order in the neces- 
sary seeds. Arrange the season's plan of 
шорршкапа manure each plot to suit the crops. 
Study the question of rotation, especially as 
Bi babe the green crops, which are more 
exhausting than Potatoes or Onions. Pay 
special attention to the preparation of land for 
such crops as Onions, Asparagus, and Seakale. 
Strong crowns of the last may be grown from 
cuttings in one season if planted in good land. 
The usual course is to teko the thongs or side 
roots from the crowns of Seakale when the 
roots are lifted. These are laid in damp sand 
or earth and protected with a light sprinkling 
of long litter. During the winter new crowns 
will form on the upper end of the thongs, and 
when March comes and the ground is ready for 
planting the miniature crowns are reduced to 
one, which is left to form the future crown for 
forcing, and the size and strength of the crowns 
depend upon the condition of the soil. A 
dressing of salt is useful on land inten for 
Asparagus or Seakale, and it is good for other 
crops on dry, porous land, but salt should not 
be given to heavy land where Potatoes are to be 
planted. Phosphates and potash will be better. 

. E. Новраү. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 16th. — Sowed several boxes of 
Onions, chiefly Ailsa Craig, for transplanting 
in April I commenced the plan some years 
ago, and have since extended the [epos asI 
find the Onions do so well, and there is no 
trouble with the maggots. Brussels Sprouts 
and Cauliflowers have also been sown. Com- 
menced pruning Peaches and Apricots on south 
and south-east walls. When pruning is finished 
trees will be washed and trained. 

January 1?th.—Sowed early Tomatoes, and 
placed on shelf in warm-house near the glass. 
А few Cucumber and Melon seeds have also 
been sown, as we like always to have a few 

oung plants in stock all through the spring. 

)warf French Beans will come on in succession 

now, as they will do in early vineries and Peach- 
houses till the weather gets hot, and there is 
danger from red-spider, when pits and frames 
will be used. 
January 18th.—Planted a few more early 
Potatoes on а warm border. Sowed several 
rows of Sweet Peas outside. These are largely 
in demand for cutting. Some are wn in 
pots for transplanting, and others are shifted 
on into larger pots to flower in a cool-house. 
Moved a lot of flowering plants to conservatory. 
These include bulbs, Azaleas, Spirwas which 
have been retarded, and various other plants, 
which are grown in smaller quantities. 


January 131h, —Forcing-houses are filled with 
flowering stutf in a dormant state from time to 


time, as there are vacancies, and а steady tem- 


perature of 65 degs. аб night is now main- 
Cuttings of Chrysanthemums are 
taken when good cuttings are seen of the kinds 
They are struck in а frame placed 
on stage in house where frost is just kept out. 


tained. 


we want. 


want to give checks. 
and some from the underside of the trellis have | S. S 




































with Lockie's Perfection and Telegraph. 
are growing in chiefly a good loam. 


—Your letter is not very explicit. 
“the caterpillars are somewhat similar to 
those that attack. Celery. First I noticed 
them in the leaves.” 
imagine that the caterpillars were found 
insi 

I do not think you mean this, as I do not 
know of any caterpillars that burrow into 
Strawberry leaves in this way. There is a 
small moth whose caterpillars curl up the 
leaves 
together, commonly known as the Strawberry- 
leaf button moth, which may be the insect 
which has injured your beds. 
found very destructive in many parts of 
England. Please write again, saying in what 
way the caterpillars injure the leaves, and I 
shall be able to tell you what you had better 
do to destroy them.—G. 8. S. 


rhage from the lungs ap 
the death of your bird. 

a violent chill through exposure to a cold current 
of air or sudden change of temperature. Should 
you observe wheezing or other symptoms of 
cold in any of your other birds keep the sufferer 
warm and put eight drops of glycerine and a 
little gum arabic in its drinking water daily 





There is no hurry, and the plants grow strongly 
when a starb is made. 
January 20th.—Disbuddin 


early Vines and 
Peaches. Dry spots in the 


rders have been 


sought out and moistened. The disbudding in 


the Peach-house is not hurried, as we do not 
Fruits have set freely, 


been rubbed off. Top-dressed Cucumbers іп 
oearing. Planted another house for succession 
We 


January -/1st.—Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and 


other plants from which cuttings are required 
have been moved to warm-house, as young, 
quickly-grown shoots root much better and 
quicker. 
and which have been growing freely all 
winter, are now ready for a shift, and will 
have it as soon as possible. 
have been rolled, herbaceous borders top- 
dressed with manure, and shrubbery borders 
pointed over with the fork. 


Young Fuchsias struck last August, 


Lawns and walks 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


A cure for ants.—In reference to the Aralia 


Sieboldi, which a correspondent lately mentioned in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as being spoilt by ants and over- 
run by them, I have found that great success was obtained 
by putting three or four drops of castor oil on the spot 
where the ants were collected. There never has been 
trouble since. 

T. C. B. 


It is a simple remedy worth trying.— 


Caterpillars in Strawberries (7. 7.). 
You say 


This would lead one to 


e the leaves as the Celery grubs are, but 


sometimes, fastening the leaflets 


It has been 


BIRDS. 


Goldfinch dying/( E. Gauntlett ). —Hiemor- 
rs to have caused 
t had probably taken 


for a time. Goldfinches should have green food 


such as Groundsel, Dandelion, and Watercress, 
and may be allowed a greater variety of food 


than most cage-birds, Canary, Rape, Flax, 
Millet, Maw, Groats, and Hemp being all good 
for them, while Thistle seed is a great treat. 
When Thistles are ripening it is good policy to 
secure a supply of heads for use during the 
winter.—S. S. G. 


Madagascar Finch (Jean Eden).—The 
liver of this beautiful bird was in a very 
diseased condition and quite incapable of per- 
forming its naturalfunctions. Nothing could 
have saved its life as the complaint was too 
far advanced. Our winters are very trying 
to many foreign birds, and it would be well to 
have your bird-room warmed, in the coldest 
weather at least, but throughout the winter 
would be safer. Liver trouble often arises 
from a chill. There was no grit in the gizzard 
of this bird, and the absence of this would also 
tend to bring about liver disease. It is all- 
important that seed-eating birds should have a 
constant supply of sharp grit-sand, without 
which the gizzard is quite unable to perform 
the work of grinding down the food, which is 
swallowed whole or in large fragments by 
them. Fine sand is of no use for this purpose, 
although it may be used for the floors of cages, 
while the coarse sand may be provided in a 
food-tin. Unless you can get your birds to 


avail themselves of this they cannot remain 
long in good health. You might provide a 
tonic for any of your other birds that may 
appear in failing health by putting in the 
drinking water a small piece of sulphate of 
iron about the size of a Pea. Canary-seed and 
Mihet аге the proper food for these finches.— 





BOOKS. 


“THE BOOK OF TOPIARY."* 
Tue irrepressible tree barber is agai ing to 
take advan of the Hilton tigate 
of the “© architectural gardeners” distorting 
evergreen trees. If anyone wishes to know 
how much notion of gardening these people 
have, we advise him to look at the cuts 
in this book on pages 2, 12, 24, 30, 34, 
44, and 72. These ‘‘cuts” are the severest 
criticism that could be given of the art of 
deforming trees. There are also some hideous 
bedding-out arrangements shown, as in the 
illustration of Muntham facing page 28. The 
only gardens of any interest are those in which 
the Dutch system has been carried out, as st 
Levens, interesting as a survival; but how 
anybody who ever saw a beautiful pue 
of any kind could compile a book with suck 
illustrations of ugly things is amazing. 


“THE BOOK OF THE IRIS. 


Tue twenty-second of a series of handbooks on 
practical gardening, this will be very useful w 

rowers of this beautiful and prolific plant. 

he author's principal aims have been to give 
all the available usetul information as to their 
culture, and also provide an easy and efficient 
means of the verification of names and for the 
ишш or plants. This latter has not been an 
altogether easy task, having regard to the eax 
with which Irises hybridise dp es the author 
has provided for this difficulty by ‘ dividing 
the plants into small, easily understood groups, 
and by the construction of keys." The fir 
part of book contains chapters, amongst other, 
on the Structure and Natural History of the 
Iris Flower, the Iris Garden, the Cultivation of 
the Iris, Disease and Insects, Hybrids aul 
Hybridising ; and the second part is devoted 
to a Classification and Description, with note: 
on Special Culture. The book also contains 4 
glossary of botanical terms, as well as an inde 
of botanical and popular names It is 
dedicated to Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.I., 
for a reason which all Iris lovers will recognise. 





POULTRY. 


WINTER EGG PRODUCTION. 


Tne production of eggs is an easy matter |! 
spring and summer, when the hen hy 
naturally, like other birds, but to rais: 
summer product in the depth of winter із les 
easy of attainment. There are, however, t0 
reasons why the “egg farmer" should make 
every effort to secure the production of as gré 
a number of eggs in winter as ab other seasons 
of the year: (1) Because eggs are very much 
dearer in winter than in summer, and, there- 
fore, the profits for the year will largely depen 
on the proportion of eggs which the hens сал 
be induced to lay at that season, and (2) be 
cause in order to work up a sound busines 
connection with consumers the producer must 
be in a position to supply his customers’ want 
all the year round. 

To secure a good winter supply of eggs, the 
following points must be observed : (1) А E 
winter laying breed must be kept ; (2) the hens 
must be of a highly productive strain and bred, 
if possible, from several generations of g 
winter layers; (3) the pullets which are to 
kept for winter layers must be hatched neither 
too early nor too late ; (4) the hens must benc 
more than two years old ; (5) the houses, y» 
and other appliances must be so laid out 227 
constructed as to ensure comfort ; and (б) the 
food must contain a sufficiently large prop 
tion of those elements which are necessary 10 
only for the formation of eggs, but also 


* “The Book of Topiary,” by Charles Н. Curtis 22 
W. Gibson, John Lane, London and New Нана Бай 
+ “The Book of the Iris.” By R. Irwin Lynch, Cor 
of the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. London and №" 

York : John Lane. 
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repair waste tissue and to generate the heat of 
which the cold season tends to deprive the 
body. Although it is nob absolutely necessary 


at hens which are expected to lay in winter 


should have a period of rest in summer, yeb it 
may be taken as a general rule that it is a good 
plan to allow hens to hatch and raise one, two, 
or three broods of chickens during the season 
when eggs are cheap. Time 1056 in this way, 
if it can Us said to lost, is made up for by 
the greater number of eggs produced when 
they are dearest and in greatest demand. 


Breep.—There is no single breed which can 
be said to be the best winter layer, for a breed 
which will do best in certain circumstances 
may not be suitable in others. If, however, 
the different breeds are divided broadly into 
classes, the weight of evidence which has been 
gathered from the experience of practical 
peultry-keepers and from the laying competi- 
tions, points to the conclusion that for winter 
laying the small non-sitting breeds are excelled 
by the heavy sitting varieties. The non-sitters 
will lay a greater number of eggs in the course 
of the year, but the ‘general purpose" ог 
sitting breeds are better winter layers. 
Amongst the most popular of these breeds may 
be mentioned the Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, 
Orpington, Faverolle, and Langshan, and when 
kept under favourable conditions, fowls of any 
one of these breeds can be depended upon fora 
regular supply of winter eggs. 


STRAIN.—The strain of a fowl is of as great 
importance as the breed, and although this 
facb is well known to fanciers, who take the 
greatest pains in building up strains for exhibi- 
tion purposes, it is unfortunate that practical 
poultry-keepers in these islands have devoted 
so little attention to the question of building 
up strains of specially good layers. The 
amount of useful work which might be done in 
this direction is proved by what has been 
achieved by the great American egg farmers, 
‘who in a very few years have built up strains 
of hens to lay 200 and even 250 eggs per 
annum. Experiments which have been made 
by Prof. G. M. Gowell, of the Maine Experi- 
ment Station, with the object of increasing the 
egg production of hens by breeding pes 
selected layers, show that the average egg 
yield of hens can be materially increased in 
four or five years. His experiments, which are 
Still being continued, consist in keeping in- 
dividual records by the use of ** trap-nests " of 
the laying capabilities of large flocks of hens, 
selecting the best of these every year and 


- mating them for breeding with cockerels which 


have n raised in the previous year from 
pedigree layers. Referring to these experi- 
ments, Prof. Gowell says: ‘Тһе plans on 
which we are working are based on everyday 
common-sense. We are simply rejecting the 
drones, and breeding producers together to 
secure producers. It is known thht the laws 
of inheritance and transmission ate as true 
with birds as with cattle, sheep, and horses, 
and when we consider the wonderful changes 
that have been made in the form, feather, and 
egg production of hens since their domestica- 
tion commenced, there is ample room for 
assuming that a higher average egg production 
than the present can be secu А5 breeding 
only from those birds that are themselves great 
producers." 


SEASONABLE HATCHING AND REARING,— The 
farmer who desires to have a supply of winter 
eggs must raise every year Anc Ach pullets to 
replace & portion of his old stock, and these 
pullets should be reared neither too early nor 
too late, but so as to lay at the opening of 
winter, say the end of October or beginning of 
November. The exact time at which the 
pullets ought to be hatched depends very much 
on the breed which is kept, for there are some, 
such as the Leghorn, Minorca, Ancona, or 
Hamburgh, which start laying at about five 
months, whilst pullets of the larger breeds do 
not begin until they are seven or eight months 
old. Pullets of many breeds, when hatched in 
January or February, commence laying in 
June or July and moult in October, and are 
thus spoiled for winter laying, but, on the 
other hand, if they are Ете too late, or if 
they do not belong to an early maturing breed, 
they cannot be induced to lay in winter, and 
will only start with the approach of spring. 
This article will be completed in а coming issue. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Moss on lawn (В. А. R.).—In the early spring tear 
up the Moss with a long-toothed rake, doing this at twice, 
allowing a week to intervene. In the early part of March 
dress the ground with good loam, some rotten manure, 
and wood-ashes, then sow a mixture of good Grass-seed— 
not that from a hayloft, which is always full of weed seeds. 


Ivy-leaved Geraniums (Crescent ).—Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums lose many of their leaves during the winter, 
but they quickly start into growth with more favourable 
weather in spring. Do not keep your plant too dry now, 
and in April repot, when it will grow away freely. Ferns 
should be watered whenever necessary during the winter 
months, otherwise they will lose all their fronds. 


Bucharis amazonica in bad health (S. H.).— 
The leaves are sure to be sickly and small if the plants are 
not in a hot-house. The Eucharis amazonica or Amazon 
Lily is quite а hot-house plant, and one of easy culture ; 
but the bulbs ought not to be disturbed much. The 
plants succeed best when grown in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. The best soil for them consists of 
good fibrous yellow loam, about three to one of 
leaf-mould, and one part of decayed stable-manure, with 
a good sprinkling of sand. When the bulbs have been 
реа out and newly potted they will start better in 

ttom-heat; and care must be taken not to overwater 
them. When well rooted and ia free growth, copious 
supplies of water and a tropical atmosphere are what 
they delight in. 


Hybrid Perpetuals which should not be 
budded on Manetti stock (Н. S. Romer).—We 
have found the following succeed much better on the 
Brier, although they will grow on the Manetti—viz., 
Alfred K. Williams, Victor Hugo, Xavier Olibo, Louis Van 
Houtte, Horace Vernet, and Her Majesty. This last should 
always be budded on Brier cutting, seedling Brier, or 
standard Brier. The following Hybrid Teas will grow 
very well budded on the Manetti stock: Papa Lambert, 
all the La France race; all the Caroline Testout race, such 
as Mme. Marie Croibier, Admiral Dewey, and Wm. Askew. 
Marquise Litta, Gloire Lyonnaise, Grace Darling, Mamie, 
Gladys Harkness, John Ruskin, and probably several 
others will also succeed, but we have always found the 
Brier the best stock for Hybrid Teas, unless you strike 
them from cuttings, which is better than either. 


English Irises (Hedera).— Your original query 
received our attention, and the answer to the same 
appeared in our issue for December 17th, see page 538. 
Your first request was for ''twenty hardy Irises," and 
because of ita indefiniteness we gave a mixed assortment. 
You now ask for the names of a similar number of 
“ English Irises.” The English Irises are bulbous, and, 
seeing it is now late for planting this particular section, 
and in view of your former query, we are led to ask if you 
are really seeking these latter ? The English Irises are in 
flower, say, from the middle of June to the middle of July, 
while the selection we gave formerly would flower cover- 
ing a period of nearly three months. The following are 
good kinds, but we confess we do not know so many 
really distinct kinds as you require without infringing 
upon their near allies, the Spanish Irises, which are like- 
wise bulbous: *King of the Blues, *Lord Derby, Lucinda, 
Marianne, *Mont Blanc, “Albion, Perle Glitter, *Perle de 
Jardins, “Regulus, Snowflake, * Porcelain Sceptre, *Prin- 
cess Dagmar, "Clovis, Rosine, Susanna Maria, ‘Standard 
Bearer, *Grand Maitre, ‘Grande Celeste, and * Dr. Living- 
stone. Those marked thus * are the best. 


Roses potted for small greenhouse 
(С. Mermet).—You do not say, but we assume the plants 
you allude to were from the open ground when you potted 
them up, and not already in pots. If this were the case, 
vou did wrong in putting the plants into the greenhouse. 
They have apparently shrivelled шош want of moisture 
at the root. The best plan would have been to plunge the 
pots outdoors, where they could have obtained the rains 
for a time. Then when introduced to the greenhouse 
their pots should have been plunged in some rotten leaves 
or Cocoa-nut.fibre, the former for preference, as it imparts 
agentle warmth to the roots, which helps forward root 
action. When newly potted Roses are employed in the 
forcing-house there should be an interval of about six 
weeks before bringing them under glass, and when this is 
done plunge as advised above. Supposing, however, the 

lants were in small pots and you transferred them toa 
farget pot, then we can only imagine the ball of earth 
was quite dry, and this would account for the shrivelled 
condition now. In any case, you could not do wrong by 
immersing the pots a few minutes in a bucket of luke- 
warm water. The plants should then be pruned, and you 
must see that the soil does not become extra dry in the 
future ; but, on the other hand, water must be most 
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carefully given. One good soaking as we have described 
will last for some days. Syringing overhead is better than 
watering at the root until the new growths are an inch or 
twoin length, excepting, of course, the soaking already 
advised. 

Roses upon the Manetti stock failing 
(C. Merinet).—lt is quite true that this stock will not 
succeed in some localities, but if your soil is a good Kose 
soil we are at a loss to understand why the plants refused 
to grow. Has your friend been using any chemical 
manure, a8 this is often the cause of failure. We were 
once called in to examine some Roses which would not 
grow, and we found the roots quite black, and our friend 
admitted giving frequent applications of sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, etc.—in fact, he had quite 
poisoned the ground. We should say if your friend 
replanted the Koses which you say possess fleshy roots and 
are full of sap, affording each plant about two shovelsful 
of prepared compost, they would quickly make new 
fibrous roots. This compost should consist of 1 part loam, 
the top-spit from a meadow, minus the Grass, 1 part well 
decayed leaf-soil, 1 part sand, burnt earth, or wood-ashes, 
and a sprinkling of bone-meal all well mixed together. 
Try this, and we shall be much surprised if the plants do 
not grow vigorously enough. If the plants are coarse and 
too old, why not buy a few fresh plants, and at the same 
time obtain a few on the Manetti, and a few upon the 
Brier, marking the difference, and watch the result. The 
Manetti is the best stock for Hybrid Perpetuals in pots, 
and even for some of the Hybrid Teas, such ав Paps 
Lambert, Grace Darling, etc. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting back Rhododendrons (C. C. Tuckrr’. 
—The only satisfactory way to prune your Rhododendrons 
is to cut them back hard—to within 3 feet of the ground, as 
soon as the harsh, cold winds of March are past. At the 
same time this is a somewhat drastic treatment, and by 
carrying 16 out you must be prepared to sacrifice the 
flowers for two or three years. Shortening back just a 
few of the most scragzy shoots will be useless. 


Holly from seeds (E. F.).—Gather the berries 
whén quite ripe, which will be about now, and mix ina 
heap with damp sand, and let them remain twelve months, 
At the end of that time the coverings will have rotted off 
the seeds, and about February sow in drills about 1 foot 
apart, covering the seeds 1 inch deep. When the seedlings 
get crowded in the rows, transplant to other rows, 
18 inches apart, and from ? inches to 12 inches apart in 
the rows. 


FRUIT. 


Pyramid trees (C. S.).—The term “ pyramid” is 
not, as a rule, applied to Apple-trees. Their untr^ined 
forms are bushy, whether they be on dwarf stocks or on 
tall stems, when called standards, the head being of bushy 
growth. All the same, the term pyramid is commonly 
applied to Pears, because so many of the dwarf trees 
naturally assume the pyramidal form. This is the best 
form of Pear-tree for gardens, as such trees do not shade 
the crops, and they are easily managed as far as thinning 
the fruit and pruning are concerned. 


A winter wash for fruit-trees (H. W. Raw- 
lins).—We suppose you refer to the caustic alkali solu- 
tion, the recipe for making which is as follows: If you 
only want a small quantity dissolve į Ib. of caustic soda 
in a gallon of water, then add 4 lb. of commercial potash 
(pearlash). Stir well, then mix both, adding enough water 
to make 5 gallons of solution. Apply to the stems and 
branches of the trees now. Take care that the solution 
does not touch the hands and face or clothes, If there 
are no insects on the Peach-trees there is no need to 
dress them, but it is always wise to unfasten the trees so 
as to wash the wall with hot lime, to which has been 
added some sulphur to destroy any insects that may be 
lurking in the crevices of the wall. 


Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees (Anon) 
—As to the proper time for pruning newly-planted trees, 
that may be done now, or within two or three weeks, as 
then the cut ends of the branches callus over before the 
sap begins to flow freely in the spring. Experience has 
shown that fairly hard pruning the first winter after 
planting — апа by hard pruning we mean cutting 
back the branches to one-third only of their previous 
length—conduces to the strongest root-action, and pro. 
duces the best wood-growth. It is important to secure 
that early with newly-planted trees. When no pruning їз 
done the first winter the roots are apt to remain stag- 
nant, and the wood-growth is liable to be stunted. 


Paradise stocks (C. S.).—What is known in nur- 
series as the Paradise stock is really а member of the 
Pyrus family, and a species of Apple that is said to 
have its home in Russia, although it is also well known 
in Holland, from whence, no doubt, it was introduced 
here. It is properly Pyrus Malus precox. There are 
two forms — the French or small-leaved, inferior as 
a stock to the broad-leaved Paradise, which is known as 
the English Paradise. Why it has the latter appellation 
no one seem» to know. The characteristic of thle stock is 
that it produces fine fibrous roots in abundance, promoting 
moderate growth and early fruiting. Apples worked on 
the Paradise will often fruit freely the second and third 
years. Varieties worked on the Orab stock, which has 
coarse roots, seldom fruit earlier than the fifth or sixth 
year, and some strong growers much later. 


Pruning Red Currants (Rusticus).—Red and 
White Currants are liable to be stripped of buds by 
small birds, and, if such is the case in your garden, you 
had better delay pruning till about the middle of Jan. 
uary. Red and White ('urratts grown as bushes on a 
short clear stem should have the centre kept open, the 
main branches being left about 12 inches apart, In order 
that the latter may be well furnished with short fruiting 
spurs, the leading shoot on each ought to be shortened to 
about one-third of its lenirtb, and where there is room for 
another branch, reserve a well-placed young shoot, shorten 
to about one-third of its length, and gradually build up 
a strong bush. All superfluous or side shoots should be 
spurred back to about }-inch of the old wood, the fruit 
being principally borne in clusters round these spurs. Out 
young bushes back rather freely unti] a good foundation 
is laid. Wall-trees should be pruned on similar linea. In 
the case of Black Currants, the fruit being borne on the 
previous year’s wood, this, in order to obtain satisfactory 
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crops, must be strong and well ripened—conditions only | 4 feet apart each way. 
| bear one or two heads the same season, if nourished, 


attainable by freely thinning the bushes out. 


Shortening branches of Walnut (H. Judson). 
— Your idea of balancing the head of the Walnut-tree by 
removing or shortening back the large branch is a good 
one, and the operation should be carried out as soon as 
possible. A clean and sloping cut is absolutely necessary 
to success, hence you will find the better plan, if it is 
intended to cut off the branch close tothe trunk, will bein 
the first place to shorten back the branch to within 3 feet 


or 4 feet of the main stem. Then, before sawing it off, | 


secure this stump of the branch with a rope in such a 
manner that it will not drop till the rope is renioved, as if 
this precaution is not taken the branch will drop when the 
saw 18 nearly through, and thus cause splintering instead 
of a clean cut. When the branch is sawn off, which 
should be as near the main stem as possible, any irregu- 
larities just at the edge may be smoothed with a knife, 
after which the whole of the wound should be painted 
over with a good coat of Stockholm tar, which will keep 
the moisture from affecting the cut surface, and thus 
assist the action of healing. 

Pruning Gooseberries ( Rusticus), —Where prun- 
ing can safely be performed, and birds are not troublesome, 
it should be done now, thus admitting of the ground 
being manured if need be and very lightly forked over, 80 
аз to turn in the weeds or manure without damaging 
man\ surface roots. If your bushes are not crowded, 
much thinning out and reducing of size are not desir- 
able, by far the heaviest crops being had where the market 
growers’ very light system of pruning is followed. In this 
case only the lower under shoots are cut out, the fruit 
on these being liable to be spoilt by splashing, while any 
straggling growths or branchesare cut back to well-placed 
hack shoots, with a view to preserving well-balanced heads 
If very crowded, a little thinning out may also he done 
with advantage, the old bearing wood being principally 
removed, the bushes when completed bristling with 
young shoots left to their full length. Fairly good crops 
ean be had by spurring back all the young shoots to the 
old wood, much as Red (‘urrants are treated, and those 
trees trained azainst north walls or a fence of any kind 
should be pruned inthis manner. In these instances train 
the leading branches about 6 inches apart straicht up the 
walls and fences, and do not shorten them till the limit is 
reached, the strony side shoots being well spurred back. 


VEGETABLES. 


Red Rhubarb (4. Н. Р ).—There are many kinds 
of Rhubarb, but one of the best is Hawke's Champagne, of 
delicious flavour. The stalks are slender, rich-red, and 
when cooked full of juice; the flavour very rich, quite 
unlike that of the big-stalked kinds grown largely for 
market. You would be able to get this kind at any good 
nursery, às it is worth all the others put together for 
pies nnd preserves, 

Growing Globe Artichokes (M.).—Manure and 
trench the ground now or before tne middle of March. 
The manure supply should be liberal, as the plants require 
а good deal of support. The land should be broken up 
deeply and left with a rough surface till end of March, and 
then forked over, and the offsets planted early in April, 
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If the planta are strong they will 


Mulching and liquid-manure will be very useful. Plants 
must be sheltered in very cold weather during winter. 
Some littery manure packed round them will keep them 
quite safe. 


Making an Asparagus-bed (W. T. Cook).— 
You must have a space, large enough for your bed, 
trenched + feet deep. Open a trench ? feet wide at the 
end, throw out the top 12 inches, then break up the 


bottom soil 12 inches deep with a fork, add to it a heavv | 


dressing of half-decayed manure and some bone-dust, and 
fork that in, then throw in the next top-spit from a 2-feet 
trench, and serve that trench the same. When all is done 
top-dress with short, manure and bone-dust ; fork that in, 
and leave the ground to settle. Plant the roots, which 
should be ?-years old, in broad furrows, 15 inches apart in 
the rows, and the latter +4 inches apart; cover up and 
leave. The middle of April is the best time for planting. 
Let the furrows be 4 inches deep. During the summer, 
after good growth has been made, give a thin dressing of 
ealt or nitrate of soda, and well hoe it in. No stems should 
be cut for at least two years to enable the plants to become 
strong. 


SHORT REPLIES, 





Amateur, Norirood.—Any of the Euonymus, of which 
there are now 80 many varieties, would be the most suit- 
able for your purpose. You bad better wait until the spring 
before potting them up.——M. С. В. H.—Your Quince- 
tree has been attacked by the disease known as canker, 
which kills во many Apple-trees. The disease and its 
remedies have been dealt with in our pages on several 
occasions lately.—-——Persererance.—See article on ‘ Late 
Chrysanthemums” in present issue, р. 581.— — У, T. Y. 
—Any tree and shrub nurseryman ought to be able to 
supply the plants you inquire about. -V. А.—хасһ 
things as you mention, if in pots, and plunged in coal- 
ashes, only require to be covered with mats during very 
severe weather. If you care to, for further safety, you 


can pack some Bracken round the outside of the frame, , 


but on no account usa hot manure. —A. J, G. G.— 
Kindly read our rules to correspondents.— Brvtis,.—We 
cannot name a plant from the seeds only. We must have 
a specimen of the plant in bloom to be quite sure of the 
correct пате, —— А. A. R.—The acreage of the piece of 
ground you mention would be, roughly, 3 acres and 
12 poless——A. /.—You ought to get “The Vezetalle 
Garden,” a new edition of which is now in the press. 
Brian,—Certainly paint the galvanised wire arch, giving 
two coats of best white lead. Roses and fruit-trees often 
are injured through the neglect to paint the wire.— / + 

—Please read our rules as to sending name and address 

If we know from whence you write then we сап answer your 
query more easily. ——Crmetery.—See article and illus- 
tration of Godetias in present issue, p. 553, —— A quar.— 
We know of no books at a cheaper rate on the subject to 
which you refer.——Crenetery.—Spirea Filipendula, S. 
palmata, and S. Ulmaria you should get. 
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NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


plants or fruits 
n 


ys accompa the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR 6 GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-strcet, Holborn, on, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affized to each speci 
of or fruit sent for naming. No Pau cares 
— of fruits or lowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 


Names of plants.—S. KEdwards.—1, Polystichum 
tusinense ; >, Lastrea decomposita.——S. dirards.—We 
suppose you mean the Onion-plant, the botanical name о! 
which is Scilla longibracteata.——M.. Rewley.—We do not 
undertake to name florist flowers. —— H. ©. Purris.—}, 
The leaves of an Oak, but must see the fruit ; 5, Agrostis 
nebulosa.——Mrs. Kindermann.—A puny flower of a 
Cockscomb. 


Names of fruits.—Gilraltar.—Apple Fameure 
syn. Snow Apple. —— Lakenheath.—Apple White Paradise 
——Lakenheath, Suflolk.—Evidently a local variety. — 
Major F.folliot. —^pple Beas Pool.——Skisdon,— Pear next 
week. 





Catalogues received.—John Peed and Sons, West 








Norwood, S.E.—Sved Catalogue for 1305. К. Syden- 
ham, Tenby-street, Birmingham.—4ZList of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1:575. ——E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.— 


Seed Catalogue for 1905.———We^b and Son, Stourbridge 
Spring Catalogue for 1902. W. Atlee Burpee and (o. 
Philadelphia.— Annual for 15. Little and Ballantyne, 
(arlisle.—Garden Seeds for 1905. Daniels Bros. Ltd., 
Norwich.— Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners — 
Herd Bros., Penarth. — Choice Garden Seeds.——W, ¢ ut 
bush and Son, Ilighgate, N.—Serrl Catalogue for 1 ..— 
Agricultural and Horticultural Association, I.td., 92, Long 
Acre, London, W.0.—OQne d All Seeds for Pr- 
Edmondson Bros., Dublin.—Vegetable and Flower Seedy 
for 10, 











The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
a on wood. Cloth, medium 800., 158. ; post free, 


“The English Flower Garden" may also bt 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—Ist, in 1 vol, finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocoo, £18. nett. 


fnd, in £ vola., half bound sage green morocco, 31а. nett, 
Of all booksellers 


Index to Volume XXV.—The binding covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXV. ara 
| now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
| Publisher, post free for 2a. 
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Special Offer to Farmers & Stockbreeders. 


The Farm & Home Year Book for 1902-3-4. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


READ THIS: 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. —" A small 


LIVE STOCK JOURNA L.—'' A large 


breeds of cattle, or the grafting of бш, 


The “Farm and Ноте 
Year Book" for the three 
years forms the mogt 
complete reference library 
for Farmers and Stock- 
breeders, and all interested 
in Agricultural Pursuits. 


In order to still further 
advertise the work, we 
offer to send to any of our 
readers, during January, 
the 3 years for 

3= 
post paid. 


encyclopeedia of information on the farm 
and dairy. . . . An abundance of prac- 
tical information given and simply illua- 
trated on every subject ranging from the 
care of horses, sheep, and pigs to milk 
testing and stack mensuring. It ia cer- 
tainly a very useful Jittle work." 

DAILY GRAPHIC. —“ There are hints 
on the general management of the farm 
and all that should be upon it, and also 
all that should be known by farmers on 
matters of law," 

MORNING POST. — “Every care 
appears to have been taken in the pre- 
paration of this profusely illustrated 
almanack, and it. ought to prove useful to 
landowners and farmers." 

THE RURAL WORLD.—*'' We regard 
it, after an attentive perusal, not only as 
the best of the year, but the best we have 
seen for many years; and we have no 
doubt that if farmers once purchase it 
they will desire to give a standing order 
for к Each article ia splendidly illus- 
trated.” 

NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTUR- 
IST.—“ Looks an exceedingly useful 
book of reference for the farmer, stock- 
breeder, and housekeeper. The 
book is one of the most, comprehensive 
that we have yet seen, and, with its tables 
of general information, seems good value 
for the 1s. charged.” 


amount of useful information has been 
ut together in readable form, The book 
& freely illustrated." 

MARK LANE EXPRESS.—"' In it a 
fairly successful attempt has been made 
to deal with some of the many problems 
with which a farmer has to grapple in 
the course of his every-day work. Among 
the most interesting of the articles are 
those entitled ‘Insect Pests and Insect 
Friends, and ‘Poisonous British Plants.'" 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE.— 
" Contains a large amount of useful 
information upon many topics of interest 
and importance to agriculturista." 

FARMERS' GAZETTE.—“ Possesses 
an individuality peculiarly its own, and 
is likely to meet with much favour 
among those for whose requirements it is 
intended to cater. The contents are very 
varied,” 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN. — “This 
little annual contains at least а shilling’s- 
worth of valuable matter on veterinary 
surgery and such matters, apart from the 
rest, of ita contents.” 

THE SHEFFIELD DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH.—"It is packed with informa- 
tion of the moat varied kind, all bearing 
upon the needs of rural life, and we 
should say that on its merits it is likely to 
become as indispensable as ‘ Whitaker.’ 
Whether we want to know about the 


SPHCIALTL ARTICLES. 


or the insects which hinder or befrien 
the farmer, and other matters which are 
indescribable in words, we have an abun- 
dance of pictorial illumination which it 
would be wrdiy possible to over-praise. 
‘The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and we commend this Year-book 
in the full assurance that use will more 
than confirm our commendation. For 
в first issue it is unusually complete, 
and there is hardly any branch of know- 
ledge required by the farmer, the stock- 
keeper, and the housekeeper which doea 
not find a place within its pagea Our 
advice is:—‘ Get the book and recommend 
it; it costs pence and may save pounds.'" 

MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD — 
“The publication has a distinct character 
of ita own; it is entirely practical, and 
even the illustrations are designed for 
most part to serve some useful purpose. 
„.._._ A very good shilling's worth." 

WESTEKN DAILY PRESS, BRIS- 
TOL.—" Not в year-book so much яз an 
agricultural encyclopwdia, a peculiarity 
very much its own, and which will enable 
it to force its way into the ranks of estab- 
lished agricultural annuals.” 

NEWCASTLE JOURNAL.—" There 
js no doubt that the editor has warrant 
for his claim that the Year-book contains 
much useful information not 80 accessibly 
arranged elsewhere, " 








Hints on Buying Horses 

The Clipping of Horses 

Forecasting,the Weather 

Weights Measures ot Grain 

Adulteratign of Farming Necessitios 

Incubators: Their Principles & Manage- 
ment 

The Hiring of Farm Servants 

Master's Liability for his Servant's Acts 

Contracts for Sale and Purchase 

Compensation under Holdings Act 

Law as to Tenancy 


Impounding Trespassing Stock 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
Humours of the Country 
Labour Saving on the Farm 
What to Do before the Vet. Comes 
Foreign Soft and Fancy Cheeses 
General Management of Dogs 
Distemper in the Dog 

Insect Pests on the Farm 

Live Stock of the Year 
Pedigree Stock Sales, 1903 
Poultry Ailments 


Legal Forms for Use by tho Farmer 

List of Agricultural Societies, &c., &c. 

Hints on Stock Managoment in Health 
and Disease 

Milk Testing—Cheese & Butter Making 

Manure Buying 

Pastures & Pasture Grassos 

Land Surveying 

Compensation on Quitting 

Ground Game 

Income Tax—Rating—Local Government 

Gardening-Injurious Insects, &c., &c. 
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LIFTING FRUIT-TREES. 

LIFTING is done with a view to encourage fruit- 
fulness by preventing over-luxuriance, not 
deterioration of the tree’s growth, for unless 
it is in the finest possible health the desired 
results cannot be obtained. On chalk or 
gravelly subsoils it is seldom nec to 
interfere with the roots for this purpose, but 
rather with the object of encouraging growth, 
for on the latter subsoil the upper layer 
becomes exhausted by the percolation of the 
vegetable matter through the gravel owing to 
heavy rains. The roots of trees on chalk 
cannot go to any depth, so must be supported 
artificially. Therefore it is necessary some- 
times to give the roots fresh soil to spread 
themselves in. No better time can be had for 
this work than the dull days at the beginning 
of November, for then the soil is usually in a 
workable condition, and not having a much 
reduced temperature new roots are soon made, 
so the tree gets established before the winter 
sets in. Much mischief is often done by lifting 
trees too late in the season, for the dry weather 
sets in before they have bad time to make any 
fresh roots. Тһе buds in consequence shrivel 
instead of expand, and the result is little or 
no growth instead of a flourishing tree carry- 
ing a good crop of fruit. When lifting has been 
finished, trees should always be mulched with 
some kind of litter, and this is best done as the 
work proceeds, for it prevents the ground from 
being washed too much by the heavy rains, thus 
enabling the soil to retain the warmth longer. 
It also acts as a preventive against frost pene- 
trating the ground, so that root action may go 
on for the greater part of the winter. Staking, 
too, must not be omitted if we would have our 
trees prosper, for if they are rocked about by 
the-winds it is impossible for the roots to take 
hold of the soil to establish themselves. Care 
must be exercised with this, however, for if 
they are tied too tightly they will not be able 
to sink with the soil, and consequently will 
often suffer. When the trees have well settled 
the ties may be removed, as they are of no 
further use. Watering must be attended to, 
especially in the earlier part of the year if the 
weather be dry, as this causes the buds to burst 
more vigorously. 16 is seldom that trees so 
treated require much pruning, as blossom-buds 
set freely all up the young growths, and if they 
have attention during the summer by pinching 
and regulating the shoots there need be little 
fear of their producing poor fruit crops unless 
the season he very unusual at the time of 
flowering. 





REPAIRING FRUIT-TREE WALLS. 
Тнїз is a matter which should have atten- 
tion every few years, for the walls, whether 
built of brick or stone—and particularly 
those to which the trees are fastened by 
means of shreds and nails—do get out of 
repair, the mortar in some instances perishing 
and leaving deep, open joints, and in others 
the courses become so full of holes that it is 
а difficult matter to get the nails to hold. The 


driving. ` In regard to stone walls, it is the 
mortar courses which give trouble, as, owing 
to the stones not fitting with the nicety and 
regularity of bricks, the inequalities have to be 
made good with mortar, and should this not 
be of the best quality it soon perishes. 
Another cause for walls getting into a bad 
condition is in neglecting to keep the joints of 
the copings watertight. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this, for if water is once 
allowed to find its way into the inner parte, 
the resultant mischief soon becomes apparent 
by the face always being in а damp state, and 
the perishing of the mortar, which soon ruins 
the wall. When walls are allowed to fall into 
a neglected condition, it is, from а fruit- 
grower's standpoint, а very undesirable state 
of affairs, as not only is it a difficult matter to 
produce choice fruit therefrom, but the fact of 
the wall being full of holes and crevices proves 
a constant source of danger, as these afford 
insects very secure hiding places. The services 
of a bricklayer should in all such cases be 
requisitioned without delay, and the more 
uickly the repairs are carried out the better, as 
the mortar or cement, whichever is used, will 
become well set and hardened before there is & 
likelihood of sharp frost occurring. White or 
red lead is the best material to use for making 
good the joints of copings with, as it is so 
much more durable and not so liable to weather 
influences as is cement. Walls of a bad colour 
may be made to look less objectionable by 
painting them over after the repairs have been 
executed with limewash, to which sufficient 
Venetian-red should be added to produce a 
warm’ red brick tone. While the lime is 
slaking pour in some linseed.oil, which will 
render the wash more adhesive and permanent, 
and to ensure the whole of the wall bein 
coloured one tone, mix a sufficient quantity о 
wash at the outset. Stone walls, which are 
always colder than those constructed of brick, 
can be made much warmer for fruit culture by 
simply painting them over with this mixture. 
The wash is readily applied with an ordinar 
whitewash brush, and to facilitate the wor 
the trees should, in addition to being unfas- 
tened from the wall, have all their branches 
tied in bundles and be fustened back out of the 
way to stakes let into the alley. A. W. 





GROWING MELONS IN POTS. 
I Ахт to grow Melons іп No. 8 pots, I must put a row 
each side of the pipes, practically double rows. How far 
can I put each pot from one another? Can I let the pots 
touch each other? There will be the pipe between the 
rows. —Marker GROWER, 

[We could have been more clear on the point 
had you informed us what kind of house you 
intended growing the Melons in—a span-roof or 
lean-to ; but we take it it is the former, with 
the hot water pipe running the entire length 
of house. As you say you want to put a row of 
11-inch pots on either side of the pipe, we 
assume the pipe is not, as is usual, close to 
the containing wall, but further towards the 
centre of house. Your plants would be too 
close if stood pot thick. Allow a distance of 


you intend growing the Melons trained to a 
trellis and running towards the apex of the 
house, and must have two rows, we presume 
you intend training the bine right and left ; or 
do you mean to grow them perpendicular, 
that is, upright to a stake? In any case 
not less than 18 inches should be allowed 
between each bine, as before said. Early in 
February will be soon enough to sow the seeds, 
which should be done in 23-inch pots of lightish 
soil pressed fairly firm, covering the seeds with 
4 inch of soil, and standing the pots in a tem- 
perature of 65 degs to 70 degs. Sow two seeds 
їп each pot, discarding the weaker within ten 
days after germination has taken place, sup- 

rting the remaining plant with a small stake 

times, and placing near the glass roof to keep 
it sturdy. In the meantime your fruiting 
pots should have been got in position, clean 
and well drained, with a thin layer of Moss or 
half-decayed leaves over the drainage, and the 
compost made quite firm with the potting 
stick. Melons enjoy a fairly heavy loam, with 
the addition of a little soot and bone-meal; and 
in placing the soil in, leave space for a top- 
dressing after the fruit is set. Get the plants 
set out in the fruiting-pots before they are pot- 
bound, keeping the little ball of soil well up, 
deep planting often being the cause of the 
plants cankering at the base. Very little 
water will be required until the bine begins to 
run; but you must remember that Melons in 
pots, when once established, take a lot 
(especially when the fruit is swelling), and 
almost daily supplies of liquid-manure, and 
often clear water twice within the twelve 
hours.] 


PEARMAIN APPLES. 


Tuis section of Apple includes a great number 
of varieties, many of which are highly esteemed 
for dessert. The old Pearmain, which is the 
true type of this particular Apple, is said to be 
the oldest English Apple known. Ава rule, 
the Pearmain Apples are all free and regular 
croppers, whilst the trees are hardy in consti- 
tution, and many may be grown аз standards 
with the greatest success. Not a few aro 
largely grown for market, of which that well- 
known sort, the Worcester Pearmain, is perhaps 
the most notable example. ‘Though not nearly 
so richly flavoured as other Pearmains, it is, on 
account of its handsome shape and brilliant 
colour, very eagerly sought after. Scarlet 
Pearmain is somewhat similar in colour, but is 
a smaller, though good, market Apple, and is in 
season during November and December. London 
Pearmain is also a bright-coloured and very 
distinct-looking fruit, it being much higher 
than it is wide, and therefore a typical Pear- 
main. The same remark applies to Adams's 
Pearmain, which is much the larger. Both 
are mid-winter sorts of the highest excellence. 
The same may be said with respect to Balchin's 
and Barcelona Pearmains, two well-known and 
medium-sized varieties. 'Baxters l'earmain 
often attains quite а large size, and is good 
both for table and cooking. Claygate is invalu- 
able for late table use, and has much of the 
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flavour of Ribston Pippin. Old Pearmain 
already alluded to is a richly flavoured sort in 
use from November till the end of the year, and 
both it and Herefordshire Pearmain come very 
large on young trees. The latter is a very 
noted old Apple, and is largely grown in the 
west Midland counties. Hormead’s is an 
excellent cooking variety, and so is Grange’s 
Pearmain. Hubbard’s is a very richly-flavoured 
and long-keeping fruit, and is listed by nearly 
all fruit-tree growers. John Giding Pearmain 
must be noted, as it was raised from Cornish 
Gilliflower, and it almost goes without saying 
that it hasa rich aromatic flavour. Mabbot’s 
is another well-known variety largely grown in 
Kent, and Ribston Pearmain is of great value 
on account of its high flavour. Tibbet’s is 
a handsome kitchen variety of large size, 
and Winter Pearmain, which is good either 
for dessert or cooking, has long been an 
occupant of British orchards, Autumn Pear- 
main is a well-known Devonshire variety, 
having a russety skin streaked with red, and 
the Golden Winter Pearmain, which is very 
similar to King of the Pippins, but larger, 
more cylindrical, and more flattened at the 
crown than it, is a handsome and showy fruit. 
Mannington’s is a first-class flavoured and late 
dessert Apple, and so is Russet Table Pear- 
main. Blue Pearmain is remarkable for its 
colour, which is purplish-crimson ; it is also a 
large-sized fruit and of good quality. Christ- 
mas Pearmain, а new variety, is well spoken 
of, and Lamb Abbey Pearmain is a splendid 
late-keeping Apple of the highest quality. This 
is а seedling from Newtown Pippin, and is 
wonderfully prolific. This does not by any 
means exhaust the list, but more than sufficient 
has, I think, been named to show how indis- 
pensable the Pearmains are as dessert Apples, 
and from amongst the varieties named above a 
selection can be made which for flavour and 
appearance would satisfy the most Смар 
G. P. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Covering fruit garden with wire netting. 
—I should esteem it a favour if any reader would give me 
some information as to covering a garden with wire net- 
tíng? Iam about to enclose an acre for bush fruit, Straw- 
lerries, Raspberries, Cherries (on walls) and possibly 
Peas. Query: Height at sides, gauge of netting, size of 
mesh. Blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, and jays are, in 
my case, the most troublesome. I would be grateful for 
any suggestions as to economical uprights and supports. — 
T. Е. Н. THomasser. 

[We are doubtful about the wisdom of keep- 
ing birds out of a fruit garden. We have 
seen it tried and it did not pay, as the trees 
became so badly infested with insects that it 
was thought better to let the birds have their 
share of the produce for the help rendered in 
keeping down insects. We fancy a garden 
without birds would not be a profitable one, as 
we should have more trouble with insects and 
should incur a heavy expenditure in insecti- 
cides and washes. ] 


Apple Orange Goff.—Like many another 
standard variety this Apple has long been 
grown. It is known and grown in Kent as 
Goff or Orange Goff, and is to be met with also 
in West Midland orchards under the name of 
Flower of Kent. It is an excellent, bright- 
looking fruit, well coloured in warm, sunny 
seasons, and ranging from medium to large in 
regard to size, according to the age and vigour 
of the trees. The fruit resembles Wellington 
somewhat in appearance and shape, but comes 
nearer Rymer in colour and texture of flesh, 
the latter lacking the characteristic acidity 
of that of Wellington. It is nevertheless an 
excellent cooking Apple, and is at its best 
about Christmas. It is an abundant cropper 
when grown as an orchard standard, and 
seldom fails to yield a good return to the 
grower for market.—A. W. 


Grubs of Vine weevil (W. Jackson).— 
The insects attacking your Vines are the 
grubs of the black Vine weevil (Otiorrhynchus 
sulcatus). They are very destructive to the 
roots of Vines, Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Begonias, and many other soft.rooted plants. 
The parent weevils are also very destructive, 
as they feed on the leaves and young shoots of 
Vines and other plants. The best means of 
killing the grubs is by hand-picking them out 
of the soil, no insecticide being of аюу practical 
use, as it cannot be made to reach them in 
suflieient strength to harm them without 


injuring the roots. The weevils only feed at 
night, аше themselves іп the daytime зо 
carefully that it is most diflicult to find them. 
They may be caught, however, if you can find 
on what plants they are feeding by laying a 
white sheet under the plant in the course of 
the day, and then, when it has been dark about 
an hour, throwing a bright light suddenly on the 
plant. This frightens the weevils, and the 
fall as if dead, when they may easily be col. 
lected. If they do not fall give the plant a 
good jarring shake and search it wellover. It 
is sometimes useful to tie a small quantity of 
hay round the stems, or lay a small ball on the 
earth at their base. This will afford a snug 
hiding-place for the weevils during the day. 
These traps should be examined every morn- 
ing. The weevils are beetles about 4 inch in 
length, nearly black in colour, and with very 
pointed heads.—G. S. S. 

Planting Apple orchard.—l intend plant 
about two acres with standard or half-standard Apple. 
trees. The site is 500 feet above sea level, in a Midland 
county, and is fairly sheltered on the north and east sides. 
The soil is deep and good; the subsoil.‘‘new red sand. 
stone.” What would be eight or ten good kinds, chiefly 
late sorts for market ?—OL» SUBSCRIBER, 

[Seeing that you do not state whether you 
require any of eight to ten kinds to be strictly 
dessert varieties, we have in the selection given 
below only named what we consider the best 
varieties tor late market work, many of which 
are, however, suitable for either purpose. 
Baumann’s Red Reinette is a medium-sized 
fruit of handsome shape, bright crimson in 
colour, and in season from November to 
January; it is a heavy and regular cropper, 
Gascoigne's Scarlet is a large, handsome, 
bright-coloured Apple, a good bearer, useful 
either for table or cooking; in use from 
November to January. Bismarck is a hand- 
some Apple, striped with red, very free crop- 

ing, excellent keeper ; in season from Decem- 

rto April Annie Elizabeth, yellow streaked 
with red, is a very firm, long keeper, useful 
either for dessert or cooking; in season from 
January to May. Golden Noble is a large, 
handsome golden-yellow fruit, free cropper, 
lasts in good condition till March, good either 
for table or kitchen use. Newton Wonder is 
a large, solid, handsome fruit, extremely pro- 
lific, and keeps sound till April. Bramley's is 
a fine keeper, and one of the best for kitchen ; 
like Blenheim Orange, the tree needs to acquire 
age before bearing freely, which it will then do. 
Royal Late Cooking is also a good keeper and 
free bearer; trees bear in quite a young state ; 
in use from January to March. Dumelow’s 
Seedling or Wellington, one of the best for 
kitchen, is a well-known market kind ; keeps 
till April. Lane's Prince Albert keeps soundly 
till April, and is very prolific ; it does not make 
a large or spreading standard, but would do as 
a half-standard. Should Wellington not suc- 
ceed in your district, we recommend Royal 
Jubilee or Chelmsford Wonder instead; both 
are heavy croppers and good keepers. We 
have omitted the well. known Blenheim Orange, 
as the trees are so long in coming into bearing. 
Five other excellent late Apples, all of whic 
are mosb promising market kinds, are Ham- 
bling's Seedling, Belle de Pontoise, Byford 
Wonder, Christmas Pearmain, and Allington 
Pippin. The two last are dessert varieties. 
All five are heavy croppers. ] 


Apple Winter Queening.—There аге 
two distinct varieties of the Winter Queening, 
and that which is cultivated in the west of 
England bears not the slightest resemblance 
to its namesake as seen growing in the county 
of Kent. The latter is a very handsome, some- 
times large and evenly shaped fruit, broad at 
the base and conical, the skin being almost 
entirely covered with brilliant crimson, and 
where not so it is greenish-yellow. It hasa 

nish-white flesh, and although pleasantly 

avoured, is hardly rich enough to rank as a 
dessert fruit. It is, however, an excellent 
market fruit, the colour telling so much in its 
favour. The western counties’ variety is conical, 
higher than it is broad, and ribbed somewhat 
after the style of the Summer Queening, and 
though highly coloured, lacks the rich crimson 
skin of the Kentish variety. What is lacking 
in this particular is, however, more than com- 
pensated for in point of flavour, for it is hoth 
rich and aromatic, and the flesh is juicy and 
tender in texture. This variety is, therefore, 


equally useful either for dessert or kitchen, 
and is in season, like the former, from Novem- 
ber to March. Another name for the Kentish 
Winter Queening is Sussex Scarlet Pearmain, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


So-called Climbing Tea Roses left 
unpruned.—The beauty of some of the fast- 
growing Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Noisette Roses 
grown as free bushes is not yet fully recog- 
nised. Last June I had some plants of that 
glorious, fragrant Rose, Monsieur Desir, that 
were grown as bushes, but they escaped the 
knife in some way. The result was shoots 
carrying as many as twenty buds and blossoms 
each. Of course, it is nothing new, but some 


- | individuals may not give it a thought, and, 


instead, shorten these fine growths with 4 
corresponding loss of lovely flowers. If I had 
space І would plant out quite a large collec- 
tion of all these so-called climbers, placing 
them about a yard apart, and just leave them 
alone for a year or two. As the plants become 
older some of the old shoots must be discarded, 
but when this is done take them away right 
down to the ground. If there are two or three 
fine long growths they will suffice for our 
purpose. Бо not ore n & formal pegging 
down. Nature will do what is needful. The 
weight of blossom will bend them over, but 
there will always be an absence of formality if 
Nature is left alone. Even the glorious 
Rambler Roses are all amenable to this treat- 
ment.—Kosa. 

Rose Marechal Niel іп a pot.—I have just 
bought a Maréchal Niel Rose in 6}-inch (inside) pot. The 
stem was 12 feet long, but I had to cut about 1 foot off, м 
it got damaged in coming. There is also a shoot from the 
bottom, about 6 feet in length. Will you please tell me 
whether either of the above ought to be reduced ; and if so, 
how much and when to cut same, and also when to repot, 
as the roots are coming through the drainage-holes? 1 
have placed the Rose in a greenhouse with a temperature 
of from 50 dega. to 60 degs. at night. Is this too warm? 
Having some seedlings, I cannot do with less heat, but | 
could place Rose outside on fine days, if you think the 
change would do it no harm. —BERTHAGE. 

[You have avery fine plant, and if you go 
carefally to work you should obtain some good 
blooms this spring. Do not саб back the 
shoots any more than you have already done— 
at least, not until after flowering. Your best 
plan will be to prepare a border for the Rose 
inside, or provide a tub or large pot and plant 
the Rose out at once. A parafiin cask, sawn in 
half and well burnt out, makes a very good 
receptacle for this Rose. Bore some inch holes 
in bottom and stand tub on four bricks, Put 
in the tub about 6 inches of crocks, then some 
turf, Grass downwards, on to the crocks. Fill 
up the tub to within 2 inches of the top with 

ood soil, well mixed together, consisting of 
oam three parts, well rotted manure one part, 
burnt earth, if procurable, one part, and a little 
sand. Add also some bonemeal, at the rate of 
one pint to а bushel of the compost. Having 

repared the tub, make a hole in the soil 4 
little larger than the ball of earth which is 
attached бо ће Rose. Now turn out the plant, 
or, better still, break the pot, remove the 
crocks, and release the bottom roots very 
gently, so as to avoid bruising or breaking 
them. If the soil is dry soak the ball in а 
bucket of water for a few minutes until water 
has stopped bubbling. This is very important, 
for if we plant the ball at all dry no after 
watering will effectually reach the roots. Press 
the new soil firmly about the ball, but do not 
break the latter on any account. It is best to 
have some assistance whilst you are doing the 
work. After flowering slightly prune back the 
growths, but this year we should advise you 
only to remove a foot or two from the ends. 
Next year, when the plant is thoroughly estab- 
lished in the tub, the growths may be cut back 
ra'her hard after flowering, in order to 
encourage new growths for the next seasons 
crop of blossom. It should be the aim of the 
grower of this lovely Rose to encourage the 
production of new wood, as it is from such 
wood the best Roses are produced. The tem- 
perature of your house will suit the Rose very 
well, but avoid cold pe» and sudden 
changes of temperature. If the outside tempe: 
rature is low do not try to unduly raise that 
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inside. Afford plenty of moisture overhead 
when the plant is making its growth after 
flowering, and you can also give it a higher 
temperature then. Unless a moist, роял 
atmosphere is maintained red -spider an 
mildew soon make their appearance. | 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUM ORANGE 
PET. 


AwoNa the many early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mum novelties I saw for the first time this 
season, the one under notice appealed to me 
more than most others. We have not had 
many additions of real merit to the Pompon 





high, and comes into flower about the middle 
of September, continuing for quite a long 
time. E. G. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS,. 

І HAYE this Christmas seen some fine white, yellow, and 
pink Chrysanthemums in florists’ shops. Would you 
kindly give me the names of some good ones, and the 
right time to stop them for late use? I now grow W. H. 
| Lincoln, Ma Perfection, L. Canning, and Sunstone, but 

would like some other good late sorts.—Strrey. 
[Topping the plants late in the season to 
make the blooms late is not a practice I advise, 
It has too often been noticed that the results 
are anything but satisfactory, and the reason 
isclear. By this means we cannot get well- 
| ripened growth, without which it is equally 
impossible to obtain good blossoms, What 





Pompon Chrysanthemum Orange Pet, 


section for some time, and for this reason this 
new sort is welcome. Unlike the older type of 
Pompon, which is very stiff and somewhat 
formal, this new sort has a charm which 
enhances its value and makes it a most desir- 
able plant for the garden. The illustration 
faithfully depicts the character of the flower. 
The colour of the flower is ono of the chief 
charms, this being a lovely deep golden-yellow, 
shaded orange. From this description readers 
will appreciate the richness of the colour cffect 
in the garden, and, when it is said that the 
plant is very free flowering, it may be easily 
imagined what the display is like in the early 
autumn. The blossoms are borne on stiff, 
viy stems, so useful for cutting, and when 

ered in sprays they are still more beauti- 
ul. The plant is between 2 feet and 3 fcct 


topping is done should be in early spring, even 
for late Chrysanthemums, and this more with a 
view to getting nice bushy plauts than retard- 
ing the formation of 
varieties which flower late naturally and grow 
them well, that is to say, starb fairly early with 
the cuttings and grow the plants in pots the 
whole season. Some market growers are fairly 
successful with late as well as early kinds b 


growing the plants in the open und an 
! then lifting and re lanting andor g It is 
| not, however, а р to generally recom- 


mended. I have noticed this autumn, as in 
other seasons, that really , clean, well- 
grown Chrysanthemums have fetched fair 
prices, but common produce is a glut in the 
market. To obtain the former the plants must 
be grown in pots. Although growers of late 





Chrysanthemums are anxious to try new sorts 
they rightly cling to old ones which have 
proved their worth, and in the matter of varie- 
ties it is well to remember the changes in the 
public taste. Thus it appears to me that the 
tasselled or loose Japanese shapes are not so 
much favoured as is a closer incurving build of 
flower; not the tight, ball-shaped incurved 
quite, but a compromise between this and the 
Japanese-incurved of a loose, graceful form. A 
good stem to the flower is a necessity, and the 
tints of colour must be decided as well. Start- 
ing with 

VHITE.—JIf I were to select two varieties 
only, they would be Western King and 
Mme. A, Chatin. Both are old, but good in 
every respect. Niveum and Queen of the 
Exe are really good; there is little to 
choose between them. The blooms of the 
white Miss Alice Byron are very pure, and the 
habit of the plant good, but ЕМЕ hore a difficulty 
in keeping the flowers at their best until 
Christmas. Mlle. T. Panckoucke is tall in 
growth, but the flowers are fine. Mrs. J. 
Thompson із a variety with very pure white 
blooms ; these, however, are rather light and 
fenthery in arrangement. 'То be tried as late 
whites I would suggest Dorothy Pywell, Mrs. 
H. Weeks, and Princess Alice de Monaco. In 

YELLOW, I like Francois Pilan and W. Н. 
Lincoln. Allman’s Yellow isa newer kind that 
should be very popular; and the deep yellow 
sport named Golden Princess Victoria is one of 
the best for late work. Sunstone is light in 
shade, yet ib is a capital variety. Miss E. 
Fowler is a new, almost bronzy-yellow. This 
might have a trial. So also might the new 
Golden Standard, а yellow sport from the 
bronze Tuxedo, very late and good, only some- 
what tall. Grationopolis has deep yellow 
flowers, quite a bronzy shade. This is good. 
Other bronzy-yellows are Lord Brooke, rather 
tall, and Miss Jessie Cottie, a sport from the 
lilac-coloured Etoile de Lyon. General Hutton 
must also have a trial. 

PINK is a favoured shade in late Chrysanthe- 
mums, and Mme. Felix Perrin holds its own. 
The newer Mlle. L. Charmet gives blooms cf a 
charming shade, and A. J. Balfour is a really 
nice pink variety. Prince of Pinks is gaining 
in favour among the newones. This should be 
tried. The older Etoile de Lyon is one that 
must not be discarded ; the shade is more lilac 
than pink, perhaps, but in other respects it is 
first-rate. The crimson sort that has come to 
the front as a market kind this year is Violet 
Lady Beaumont. I think an equally good 
thing would be found in 8. Т. Wright. This 
keeps its colour remarkably well. A newer 
kind is Maynell. · This is likely to prove an 
acquisition. Black Hawk and Glorious, with 
the old Putney George, are varieties that have 
been noted as good this year. 

The above list is fairly lengthy, and should 
give ample material of the саб description. 
Some names of varieties will be missing, and 

et are still in favour. L. Canning is one. This 
is more often than not in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and requires very careful culturc. 
The white is pure, and it lasts to the end of the 
year. Princess Victoria has creamy-whito 
flowers, and Letrier, although bearing really 
nice blooms, fails, to my mind, in habit of 
gom Red L. Canning, again, is not of the 

& quality. Winter Queen is а very lato 
white; this, however, has a tall and none too 
healthy habit. Yellow Western King, Yellow 
Queen of the Exe, and Pride of Ryecroft (yellow 
N уши are too light in their shades of colour. 
—H. 8.] 


BUSH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
IN visiting private gardens one notices that the 


lower-buds. Choose | growing of large blooms of Chrysanthemums is 


not on the increase. To give a quantity of 
bloom for cutting or as bashy planta for decora- 
tion are the objects for which this invaluable 
autumn flower is cultivated. 16 may be of 
value to some readers if I name varieties seen 
in condition last autumn, for a selection 
of suitable kinds is not the least important, 
and the habit of the plant should be naturally 
dwarf, or of medium height, and branching. 
The bloom stems ought to be stiff and the 
variety free flowering. Many kinds 
become lost to cultivation because they will not 
produce large show blooms, but have other 
qualities that make them just what is required 
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for the purpose named. In October the variety 
White Quintus, usually classed as an outdoor 
variety, was seen in splendid order as a pot 
plant under glass. The plants had been what 
is termed grown freely, without topping, and 
not severely trained. They were a mass of 
lightly formed white blossoms, and a good arm- 
ful might have been taken off one plant. 
Associated with this was the parent O. J. 
Quintus, a mauve-pink difficult to beat. Asa 
pot plant for early October, Goacher’s Crimson 
should be tried; the habit of the plant is 
portoch, and the blooms to me are too good to 
be left to open out-of-doors. Perle Rose is 
another fine early kind for bush plants. It is 
new, and the mauve-pink blossoms are of a tint 
generally admired. Sunshine has flowers of a 
deep rich yellow, and is especially free. This 
is an old variety, but after some years its 
qualities are becoming recognised. А note of 
this should be made for market work. In fact, 
аП the varieties I have in my mind for these 
remarks have the virtues market men desire in 
Chrysanthemums. William Holmes as a crim- 
son is an ideal kind for early work, and it will 
not be easy to find a better light yellow than 
Soleil d'Octobre, or a bronze to match its sport 
Bronze Soleil. Nivette, a first-class white, is 
comparatively new. : | : 


The following are mid-season varieties, and 
аге іп full beauty during the Chrysanthemum 
season proper (November): Cheltoni, a yellow 
sport from Nellie Pockett, makes a pretty 
bush plant, the habit being so good. Charles 
Davis is a well-known bronzy-yellow. George 
Penford is not only a grand exhibition variety, 
but makes an excellent bush, the light forma- 
tion of the blooms being much admired. God- 
frey's King is one of the most striking of all 
kinds for this free, undisbudded mode of 
culture; buff, shaded crimson, would shortly 
describe the colour. Guy Hamilton is a capital 
white. Опе of the most charming among 
yellows is Hon. Mrs. A. Acland. The habit of 
the plant is very dwarf and branching; the 
blooms of a rich deep shade. Lelia Filkins, 
with flowers of a distinct mauve shade, is very 
light and pretty. Lady Hanham is well known, 
and must not be discarded ; the salmon pink 
tint of the flowers is distinct, and the plant is 
exceptionally free. Lord Hopetoun is a new 
variety, with rich light crimson blossoms; 
a very taking plant. So is the crimson 
Lord Alverstone, and the flowers last especially 
well. A first-rate yellow is Mabel Morgan, so 
hushy and free. Mme. 6. Henryi is a good 
flower for exhibition when grown large, and, 
as & bush plant, its white blooms come in 

reat profusion. Mme. G. Debrie has always 
een a favoured variety with me ; the Malmai- 
son-pink of its blooms is a distinct and lovely 
shade. Similar in form, but different in colour, 
1 charming fawn shade, is the sport from it— 
Mlle. Renée Avizard. The popular pink Mrs. 
G. Mileham should be tried as a freely grown 
bush plant—it is lovely as.such ; and the new 
white Mrs. J. Dunn has every quality to make 
it successful when grown inalike manner. As 
a bright bronze-yellow Mrs. J. J. Thorneycroft 
is capital, the growth of the plant being so 
good. Mrs. Rumble has flowers of a mauve or 
heliotrope shade—a delicate tint generally 
esteemed. Mytilene appears to mean improved 
form of Modesto, and the shade of yellow is 
extra deep and rich. Niveum is a well-known 
white. When grown well this is, to my think- 
ing, still the finest white, from a decorative 
point of view. Nelly Pockett, pearly-white, 
has fine qualities, not the least being the bushy 
habit of the plant. N.C.S. Jubilee is another 
d scarded show variety, which makes а hand- 
some bush plant ; silvery-mauve would describe 
the colour. Phabus, as a yellow, is yet in 
the front rank; ко, too, is Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, among whites. For good quality, 
Western King, again, is a white not easily 
'urpassed. This may be had in flower up to 
Christmas. H. S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Single -flowered Chrysanthemum 
Purity.—When walking through one of the 
Chrysanthemum displays in the parks under 
the control of the London County Council last 
season, I was much impressed with the beauty 
of this fine, large-flowered single variety. It 
is a white flower of good form, with large, bold 
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green disc, and the plants blossom in the 
greatest profusion. They attain a height of 
44 feet, and when a few plants are grouped 
together the effect is good. Chrysanthemums 
in late November have a special value, and it 
is a great pity that the Parks’ Committee of 
the L.C C. does not give more encouragement to 
a prolongation of the displays under their care. 
There is plenty of really fine sorts available 
for such a purpose. —W. V. T. 


Reflexed Chrysanthemum Culling- 
fordi.—This richly coloured Chrysanthemum 
was introduced in 1883, and for twenty-one 
years it has been highly valued. When first 
distributed this reflexed variety was chiefly 
cultivated for exhibition, this type of the flower 
then being more popular than it is to-day. In 
course of time market growers came to see 
there was money in it late in the season, and 
for many years now its glorious scarlet-crimson 
flowers have been much in demand. At the 
recent show of market Chrysanthemums, under 
the auspices of the N.C.S. at Essex Hall, 
Strand, this old sort was frequently in evidence, 
and was the richest and brightest piece of 
crimson colouring in the show. The plant is 
not more than 3 feet high. —E. С. 


Conference on early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums —The executive com- 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
has at last decided to do something to further 
popularise the early-flowering Chrysanthemum. 
The work of creating an interest in the early- 
flowering kinds has been left to a few enthusi- 
astic amateurs and others. It is to be hoped 
the garden aspect of the flower will receive 
consideration as well as the exhibition phase 
of its culture. There is much yet to learn 
respecting the early sorts. The N.C.S. has a 
splendid opportunity of giving an impetus to 


the culture of these plants outdoors, and I | h 


shall look forward with considerable interest 
to the October show in 1905 at the Crystal 
Palace.—C. A. Н. 


Chrysanthemum King of Plumes. 
—This is a Japanese Chrysanthemum belonging 
to the plumed or so-called spidery section. 
Seldom is the flower represented as it should 
be. Although it is not a plant of difficult cul- 
ture, yet it responds most liberally to good 
culture when it gets such treatment. At the 
show of market Chrysanthemums, held in 
Essex Hall, Strand, on December 14th last, two 
or three vases of this interesting kind were 
staged in superb form. The flowers were not 
the result of severely disbudded plants, but 
appeared to have been developed on plants 
carrying some fifteen to twenty flowers. Those 
who prefer such displays may grow this variety 
quite freely, disbudding partially or not at all, 
with the result that pretty, decorative specimens 
will result, and sprays of the daintiest kind be 
forthcoming. The colour is a shade of rich 
yellow, and the petals are curiously notched at 
the ends. Height about 3 feet ; in flower during 
December, —C. A. Н. 





OROCHIDS, 


DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 


No one will deny that this Orchid is one of the 
very best to cultivate to yield а bright display 
of flowers, say, from the end of February tothe 
end of April. To be a success, one must give 
the plants a fair amount of heat and moisture 
from May upto the time growth is finished, which 
ought to be completed by the end of September. 
It is from that date up to March that many fail 
to give this Orchid the desired rest needed to 
plump up its nodes or flower-buds, and wonder 
why it has not bloomed better. On the other 
hand, observation is necessary that the plants 
are not taken from the warm-house until the 
growths are quite finished, which can easily be 
seen by looking at the points. I have no Orchid- 
house proper, but grow my plants among а 
mixed collection of stove plants, giving them 
the lightest position possible—that is, near the 
glass roof —and not over-shaded at any period 
of growth. A keslthy plant will take plenty 
of root-watering and light overhead syringing 
twice or thrice daily during bright weather, 
and the growths should be supported with а 
neat stake or two to keep them upright; the 
growing ones can be loosely tied in with a band 
of raffia. Do not hurry the plants back into 
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heat again until the flower-buds are fairly well 
advanced or a good part will fail to open, and 
rowths start instead. In fact, a very gentle 
eat of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is а suitable 
one until the flowers are faded. My plants, 
when they are removed from the stove, are put 
into the late vinery, where a dry atmosphere 
is maintained. Very little water is required ; 
once now and again to prevent the growths 
shrivelling. While the plants are at rest I 
overhaul them, putting new stakes where 
necessary, and cutting away any old growths.. 
As I cut the growths with flowers attached 
when in bloom, few have to be -cut away now ; 
ола made in the past summer will nob 
ower until 1906, except a few of the strongest. 
I substitute fresh Sphagnum, and sometimes a 
little peat, as soon as the new growths are a 
couple of inches high, being careful not to 
disturb the roots much. J. М. В. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Flowering of Dendrobiums.—Do Dendrobiums 
flower on the stems made during the last summer, or on 
those of the summer before? What should be done with 
the old and last year's pseudo bulbs or stems’ Should 
they be cut down close to the compost after flowering. or 
should they be left on the plant? Also should the old 
pseudo bulbs of Cattleyas which have flowered be left on 
the plant or removed ?—Ахох. 


[There are different kinds of Dendrohiume. Some flower 
on the new, some on old growths for many years, accord- 
ing to the treatment the plants have had, and the varie- 
PE Cattleya bulba, unless decayed, should not be cut 
off, J 


Orchids for warm greenhouse.—Can уоп 
kindly name some Orchids that will thrive in a warm 
greenhouse with other plante, such as Geraniums, etc., or 
would it be necessary to have a part of it cased in to hold 
more moisture? Some suggestion of this kind would be 
very much appreciated by many readers of your valuable 
paper as well as myself.— J. O. J. 

[The whole of the cool-house section сї 
Cypripediums may be grown in a cool green- 
ouse where there are ample moisture апа а 
winter temperature of 55 degs. (normal), 
Oncidiums and Odontoglossums with & normal 
temperature of 50 degs. Shading would be 
necessary in summer, and amiple ventilation, 
which must not come into direct contact with 
the plants. If, in addressing queries of this 
description, writers would kindly state the 
facilities at their command, we could afford 
more definite information. —H. J. C.] 

Potting Orchids.—How often should Cattleyss, 
Odontoglossume, О. айдо in particular, and ('ypripe- 
diums be repotted? At what time should the operation 
be performcd, and what compost should be used ? — Avon. 

[You shou'd always when sendiag queries 
sign each. You have sent three queries, and in 
every case you have omitted to sign your name, 
and we have used the above as a nom de plume. 
Like all other plants, Orchids want repot- 
ting according to the condition of material, 
state of gcowth, and root space.  Orchids, 
especially those you mention, are growing at 
various seasons of the year. Like many more 
amateurs, you have selected the kinds such as 
the South American Cattleyas for culture. 
These are the least likely to succeed, unless 
you have some previous knowledge of the habit 
of growth. If amateurs would confine them- 
selves to Cypripediums until they became more 
acquainted with the epiphytal kinds, they 
would not experience so many disappoint- 
ments. The best time to repot is when new 
roots are emitted from the base of the newly- 
developed or developing growth.—H. J. C.] 

Growing Dendrobiums.—I have for the last 
twelve months had,one or two specimens of Dendrobium 
nobile in my greenhouse, but in October or November they 
begin to throw out side shoots from the main stems. This, 
I suppose, is due to insufficient ripening of the main stems 
and too much water and heat being given when the plant 
should be resting. The side-shoots being there ought I to 
grow on same, continuing to give water, and then break 
same off and repot the shoots about next March or April, 
or should I break off and repot same now? They have 
long roote, and the old stems below from which they have 
come have somewhat shrivelled op. Should I dry the 
plants off now and stop the growth already commenced ? 
—ANON. 

[We should attribute your failure with 
Dendrobium nobile entirely to bad cultivation. 
The time the growth commenced in October 
should be the season of perfect rest. You 
can only allow the growths to come forward. 
Do not excite them by too liberal treatment, 
hut let them come on as gradually as possible. 
When new roots are emitted these side shoots 
may be cut. off and potted up. A cool end of 
the stove, where there is ample atmospheric 
moisture, would be a suitable position for 
them.] 


AGBS =ы=тътс== › 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


BORDERS WITHOUT EDGINGS. 
Тиз is a form of border extremely best in 
picturesque situations—:.e., a mixed border 
without any set edging, so that the plants can 
tumble about in their own way. The example 
shown is one of the most beautiful borders we 
have seen, more picturesque than is shown in 
the illustration, because in some parts of the 


border the natural rock peeps out and makes a | 


lovely broken line. Where this occurs, Pinks 
and other rock plants can be used to give 
variety. 


DIANTHUS NAPOLEON III. 
THERE are som9 very beautiful garden plants 
among the hybrid Dianthuses which pass under 
the name of the Mule Pinks, but there are none 
which equal in brilliant effect that which bears 


A mixed border without an edging at Tresserve. 


the name cf Napoleon III. Were 15 more 
plentiful it might be used in the flower garden, 
but even at its present price it will be found 
valuable by many more for the border or for 
the rock garden. It cannot be called truly 
scarce, but it can with as little truth be called 
plentiful, and there is occasionally substituted 
for it an inferior variety, which makes ‘Grass 
more freely, and is thus easier to propagate, 
but which has not such fine flowers, either in 
form or colour. The true D. Napoleon III. has 
intensely dazzling crimson flowers of good form, 
and produced in great profusion on a dwarf, 
bushy plant only a few incheshigh. It is this 


‚ pinched off as they arise. These will generally | 


profusion of flower which is the cause of its | 


destruction and of the comparative scarcit; 
the plant, for it blooms itself to death if 
allowed, seldom producing a sufficient quantity 
of Grass for the purpose of propagation. 


| 


growths ; or, better still, to have a few reserve 
plants from which the flower stems can be 


ive gond Grass for propagating. This may 
either taken off tke ырла of ordinary 
Pinks, or cub below a joint and inserted in 
sandy soil under handlights or in frames, and 
kept moderately close for a time until roots 
begin to be emitted. Some strike them in pots 
in a cool-house, but they will do quite well 
under a handlight in the garden. I prefer to 
surface the soil with a little sand, which is 
partially washed in about the cuttings by 
watering when they have been inserted. The 
cultivation of this plant presents no ditliculties 
otherwise. After they are rooted, the cuttings 
should be hardened oll and planted in autumn 
or spring where they are to bloom. In summer 
they will delight those who see them with their 
brilliant flowers, A good, bat not too rich, 
soil is desirable. S. Акхотт. 


From a photograph by Miss Willmott. 


VIOLETS FAILING. 


I ѕпогт be much obliged if you will tell me how I could 
induce Violets in a frame to flower? In October 1 lifted 
healthy-looking runners from old plants which had made 


much leaf, and put them in a frame with good leaf-mould. | 


But since then the young plants look less healthy than 
before, and have no sign of flower. I sprayed them with 
Bordeaux-mixture some time ago when I first observed a 


falling off, and thought they were attacked by some | 


insect. My Violeta out-of-doors do not seem to flower, but 
make much leafage. I should be glad if you would give 
me some hints on the production of flowers, and do you 
think it possible that even runners from old plants become 
played out and cannot flower? The Violets here, used to 


be good and have splendid flowers. Princess of Wales , 


was the chief favourite, and from these many runners 
were taken.—A. R. S. 


[The most approved method of growing . 


of Violets for frame culture is planting out run- 


ners from strong, healthy plants, in a piece of 
round that has been well du up and enriched 
uriug the winter, at the end of April or com- 


Under these circumstances, the only plan to ' mencement of May, having given the ground 
adopt is to cut down the plant immediately | а top-dressing of well-decayed hot-bed manure, 
after flowering to induce it to send out new 'leaf-mould, and wood-ashes previous to plant- 





ing. The runners should be set out in rows 
12 inches apart, the individual plants being 
10 inches distant from each other in the rows. 
If the ground is dry at the time of planting a 
copious watering should be given to settle the 
young plants in, while during dry summers 
they should be afforded liberal supplies of 
water at intervals or they will be attacked by 
red-spider, which materially weakens the 

lants and prevents their subsequent flowering 
rom being satisfactory. About midsummer a 
mulch of well-rotted manure both tends to 
keep the surface-soil moist and promotes 
vigorous growth, while applications of weak 
liquid-manure assist in strengthening the 
plants. All runners and flower-buds should be 
removed as soon as they appear until the com- 
mencement of September, at the close of which 
month the plants may be lifted and removed 
to the frames with good balls of soil. If the 
plants are gone round witha spade three weeks 
or so previous to being lifted, 
and the outlying roots cut off, 
they will have pushed out fresh 
root-fibres by the time they are 
removed to the frames. These 
will soon take hold of the fresh 
soil. The frames may have the 
lower portions filled with long 
manure, garden refuse, or any 
material allowing good drainage, 
on the top of which should De 
placed a layer of rich, porous 
soil, such as a mixture of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and well-rotted 
hot-bed manure. The plants, 
which at the time of lifting 
should be fine clumps, well 
studded with flower-buds, ought 
not to be more than 8 inches 
from the glass. They should be 
well watered at planting time, 
so as to settle them in their new 
positions, and the lights not put 
on for three weeks, unless frost 
or excessively heavy rains inter- 
vene, by which time they should 
have become established in tho 
new soil It should be the aim 
of the cultivator to keep the air 
in the frames fresh and buoyant, 
since a close, moist atmosphere 
invariably produces mildew, а 
disease to which Violets, espe- 
cially the double varieties, are 
very subject should their cul- 
ture be faulty. Light and shal- 
low frames may be placed over 
the plants in the bed if it is not 
desired to practise the lifting 
system ; but the best results 
are usually produced by the lat- 
ter method. Growing tlie plants 
in front of а wall during tho 
summer is not to be recom- 
mended, as such a position 
generally suffers more from heat 
and dryness than one more open. 
Except in cold districts a slight 
slope to the north-west is to be 
preferred for summer quarters. | 








GARDEN ARBOURS. 

Ix the making of an arbour in 

а garden several possibilities 
present themselves. In the first place, the 
structure should not only be artistic, апа be 
adapted for the growing of climbing plants 
on its roof and pillars, but it should, more 
than anything else, be a place for rest. The 
designs of the present day are many, some 
of them being extremely elaborate, but not 
always the best, from the gardener’s point of 
view. Many home constructed ones, wherein 
Larch boughs, poles of Birch or Elm—the 
rougher the better—with, perhaps, a roof 
covered with Heather or thatch, predominate, 
are really more in keeping with the surround- 
ings of a place, and when partly overgrown 
with a variety of climbing plants improve a 
garden. 


Some arbours, whilst pretty in other respecte, 
are spoilt owing to corrugated iron being 
used for the roof, this taking away the cha- 
racter of the structure, and giving it a cold, 
harsh appearance. The main idea should be 
to retain the rustic look of the timber, etc., 
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employed by using pieces with bark intact, and 
this is not a difficult matter, as one may make 
a selection at any timber yard. In the inside 
arrangements of an arbour comfort should be 
aimed at, and the accommodation for a few 
chairs should not be overlooked, the floor being 
boarded and raised a few inches from the 
ground line to prevent damp. As regards 
covering the structure, no difficulty need be 
apprehended, whether the arbour be situated 
in the shade or fully exposed to sun. In the 
latter position one thinks of the many Roses 
that are suitable, sorts like William Allen 
Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, Dundee Rambler, 
Réve d'Or, Waltham Climber, Bennett’s Seed- 
ling, Cheshunt Hybrid, and others ; Clematises 
like Jackmani, Flammula, rubella, Mme. 
Edouard André, Beauty of Worcester, Ander- 
son Henryi, Lord Nevill; and creepers that 
twine about, like Passifloras, Cobwa scandens, 
Woodbines, and Jasmines. For those in the 
shade, plant such things as the Ampelopsis, 
Hops, and Ivies. Опе plant I had almost 
omitted from the first list, and which is of much 
ѕегуісә if a quick-growing subject is wanted, 
with an abundance of flowers in early summer, 
is the Mountain Clematis (С. montang). Now 
is the time to make the arbour and set about 
planting it. LrEanvunsr. 


NARCISSUS BETTY BERKELEY. 
THıs is probably a triandrus and bicolor hybrid, 
and, if not of the largest size, full of beauty 
and refinement, If I mistake not, it is one 
of those kinds that develop, so to speak, hy 
progressive stages—that is, stationary, appa- 
rently, for a time, and presently another flower- 
bud is added to the scape, and so on, until 
triandrus is passed and а more abundant 
flowering form is seen instead. Something of 
what I mean may be gleaned from the lower 
flower in the picture, which has not, so far, 
attained its fullest vigour or its freedom in 
flowering. Doubtless there is in store for the 
near future even larger crowned forms than 
the one before us to-day. Whether or not 
such things may be rightly regarded as 
* improvements" is another matter. Indeed, 
in my opinion, there is not much that can 
improve a perfectly-formed flower of а fine 
bicolor as we know these to-day, or such & 
flower as Mme. de Graaff in the white section. 
Twin flowers or triplets in a scape would only 
prove confusing, perhaps, and detract not a 
little from all that is good in the simplicity and 
beauty of a single bloom. In the smaller forms, 
as triandrus and calathinus, we admire them 
in their pendent, graceful forms, but we do not 
long for the same thing in those monarchs of 
the noble Ajax Daffodil. E. Н. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pampas Grass.—I have several clump3 of Pampas 
Gras3, about 5 feet through, which bear lots of plumes, 
and have got rather unwieldy. What treatment should i 
give them in the autumn when the plumes have faded? 
Snould they and the leaves be cut off, and in what month 
should this be done? Нож and when should they be 
divided ?—V. A. 

[You obviously possess plants of a $75 that 
many would prize, the more so as the flower- 
ing appears to be quite-good. The old plumes 
may be removed at any time when they have 
become unsightly, and this may be done with 
impunity. It would not be safe to cut the 
leafage at all, unless it were some of the outer, 
older leaves at the base, which could be trimmed 
in quite close to tho tuft while retaining the 
chief portion of the perennial tuft. If you 
cut away the leaves from your plant you will 
have а very unsightly scrub of a plant next 
year, and, in all probability, a flowering 
greatly diminished in every way. You may, 
however, tie up the plants to one or three 
stakes for the season it you so wish, and this 
would keep them more tidy. The best time 
for dividing the clumps is early їп April, and 
with this operation in'hand, and the near 
approach of the new growth, rough-looking 
leaves at the centre of the plant may be 
removed while retaining the best of the longer 
leaves, as these materially assisb the quicker 
formation of new roots.] 

Crown Anemones in winter.—I think 
if people realised how beautiful and useful 
these are they would be more grown. I have 
been able to gather good bunches of fine blooms 


since the beginning of November from beds in 
the open. No doubt this has been an excep- 
tional season, for I have never had so many at 
this time; but in colder districts, if а frame 
were put over & patch under a south wall, a 
good supply would be obtained. My plan is 
to sow the seed in heat in March. Prick out 
the seedlings when ready either into boxes or 
on а sheltered border, and get good large 
plants by end of September or beginning of 
October, when they can be moved to where 
desired or left where they are. They will bloom 
in profusion in early spring and on to May, 
when roots are thrown away, to make room for 
other things. By growing them thus, as 
annuals, much greater success is assured, if 
they are given good rich soil well mixed with 
rotten manure and leaf-mould, and never 


` Narcissus Betty Berkeley. 


allowed to flag from want of water during the 
summer. Iris stylosa is very beautiful with 
me just now. I have to-day (Jan. 6) picked a 
dozen blooms. It is well to plant this in 
different places—some against south walls and 
some in the open—and leave it alone.— 
M. E. H., Abbeville House, Exeter. 


Wild flowers.—We drew attention some 
time ago, says The Field, to the ever-increasing 
number of advertisements from the west of 
England in the gardening papers, offerin 
Ferns, Primroses, Bluebells, and other wood- 
land flowers and roots for sale, and pointed out 
that the traffic, if much longer permitted, must 
inevitably result in the eventual destruction of 
the hedgerows and copses over a very con- 
siderable area, judging from the apparently 
widespread character of the trade. e Devon 
County Council, it seems, havo at last realised 








the threatened danger, and have just passed a 
by-law prohibiting this wholesale uprooting of 
wayside flowers under the penalty of £5 ora 
month's imprisonment. It is not contem. 
plated to interfere with the picking of flowers 
or nosegays by school children and others, or 
with the actions of those who can lay claim to 
be considered as botanists. The by-law aims 
exclusively at the extinction of the hedge- 
sneak, who, often working on a large scale with 
a cart and a London clientèle, can in a тегу 
short space of time do a considerable amount 
of damage. Our byways near the metropolis 
have long ago been stripped of their common 
flowers of marketable value, and it would bea 
consummation dovontly to be regretted if the 
county which is oneof the aspirants to the title 
of the Garden of England should be, in like 


From a photograph by G. A. Champion in Miss Willmott’s 
garden at Warley Place. 


manner, shorn of one of its chief attractions. 
Switzerland and other countries have for some 
time past been awake to the necessity of for- 
bidding the wholesale abstraction of plants, 
and if we protect our wild birds, it is surely 
not less incumbent upon us to protect our wild 
flowers. 


Tufted Pansies — preparing the 
ground.— There is a tendency to put off the 

reparation of the quarters for Tufted Pansis:. 

he winter season, and the earlier the better, 
is the period when the soil should be got 
ready. The frost kills insect pests, pulverises 
the ‘soil, and thereby renders it friable and 
easy to plant in when the ey comes round. 
Many people, too, plant Tufted Pansies in the 
same place year after year and then wonder 
why they fail. Many are unaware of the 
voracious character of the roots of the Tufted 
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Pansies. As a matter of fact, they are capable 
of extending 3 feet through the garden soil in 
search of food, and as a consequence quickly 
rob the soil of much of its lie givin con- 
stituents. To grow Tufted Pansies well the 
ground intended for their reception should be 
deeply dug and some thoroughly good manure 
of a lasting character incorporated at the 
same time The surface should be left in a 
rough condition throughout the winter, and 
this would then enable the grower to fork it 
over previous to planting in the spring. I 
always give the Tufted Pansy quarters a good 
dusting over either with soot or slaked lime, 
this assisting to destroy insect pests, besides 
adding materially to the fertility of the soil.— 
D. B. CRANE. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION LADY WRIGHT. 
Tuts is a good addition to the white-flowering 
section of tree or winter-flowering Carnations, 
and should be included in any collection where 
variety is among the chief aims. Some may 
think that one white-flowered variety in winter 
is sufficient for all purposes, but the collection 
which only contains one white-flowered variety 
may for that very reason become just a little 
monotonous. Even in the whites there is not 
oniy the differences of form, there are also that 
wider difference of colour and the varying 
qualities of petal and so forth that tend to 
make these welcome flowers the more interest- 
ing. Again, there is à material difference in 
the way the blossoms expand during the dull 
days of winter, an item largely influenced by 
the fulness or otherwise of the flower. The 
rather thin flower naturally брава best, and 
this is the more pronounced when the flower 
is not too thickly set with small petals in the 
centre. The variety depicted in the illus- 
tration is one of these meritorious kinds, and 
is worth noting to insure obtaining rooted 
plants a little later on. In freedom of flower- 
ing and of growth it is equally desirable. 


HEATING А LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE. 
І mave just got а lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, 
and have set it up against a brick garden wall facing west. 
I should be glad of advice on two points: 1, How to heat 
it inexpensively во as to keep out the frost. Would a 
‘* Beatrice " stove answer this purpose, or would it be 
better to get one o! Rippingille’s small sets of pipes 
heated by a lamp? It must be something I can manage 
easily myself, as I have no man and my husband has no 
time. 2, A3 to what to growin it? Would Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses in pots, and bulbs (especially Lilies) be a 
possible combination, and, 1f so, would you kindly advise 
те as to the best sorts of Lilies and Roses to get? I want 
to grow plants for the house and for cut flowers. The 
greenhouse has staging on both sides and a gravelled 
floor.—A. C. 1. G. 

[We consider the heating in this case could 
be quite well and inexpensively done by using 
one uf Rippingille's heaters. These are quite 
easy to manage, and give general satisfaction. 
A chief point is the perfect cleanliness of the 
Lurner, and the best oil as opposed to the 
*' cheapest" is in every sense the cheapest all 
round. You ask, in reference to cropping, 
** Would Chrysanthemums, Roses, and bulbs 
(especially Lilies) be a possible combination ?" 
'The answer is yes, broadly speaking—that is 
to say, the crops would, as crops, not interfere 
with each otber. The chief trouble is we do 
not know at what distance the stage is placed 
from the glass, and this item materially affects 
the employing of Chrysanthemums by reason 
of head room, and we imagine there would be 
no available space in the pathway. If the back 
stage could be fixed in such a way as to render 
it portable, you may, by placing the pots of 
Chrysanthemums on the floor, readily accom- 
modate two dozen plants that would afford а 
most useful lot of flowers, and make the house 
gay for weeks in autumn. Indeed, so important 
18 this item that we would almost advise you to 
dispense with the back stage entirely, and by 
fixing in cement not more than three courses 
high of brickwork in the line of the path, or 
even a stout plank on edge, make up a bed of 
ashes on the floor and have your stage on this 
side. In this way you could grow various Lilies 
and Roses thereon in pots, with other things, 
and Chrysanthemums tor autumn. А further 
advantage is that you could plant on the back 
wall at least two good Roses that would afford 
many good blooms. The gain is so great that 
we will assume that you will do this, and we 


recommend the following Lilies: I. longi- 

florum giganteum, L. 1. eximium, L. speciosum 
album, L s. rubrum cruentum, L. odorum. 
Roses for the back wall: The Bride, Catherine 
Mermet. Roses for pots may include Niphetos, 
Mrs. Grant, General Jacqueminot, La France, 
Souv. d'un Ami, and Sunrise. Of free-flower- 
ing, easily grown Chrysanthemums we suggest 
*Source d’Or, *Yellow Source d’Or, Souv. de 
Petite Amie, * Soleil d’Octobre, * Bronze Soleil 
d'Octobre, Western King, Phebus, La Triom- 
phante. If you obtained three plants each of 
these you would have the number suggested. 
‘The Chrysanthemums would be grown in the 
open in pots in summer, except those marked 
thus *, which could be planted in the garden 
and lifted at flowering time. On the front 


stage you could grow Zonal and Ivy-leaved | 


Pelargoniums, Carnations, such as Duchess of 


root some years in Lincolnshire, planted in a 
bed, and it did not flourish particularly well. 
E. G. Sarr, Brownshill Court, Strowl, 
7lo'ster. 

Spireeas for forcing.--Clumps that were 
potted in September and October and have up 
to the present been in cold frames will now 
have made sufficient roots to justify their being 
removed to warmer quarters. They will 
stand & brisk heat, provided attention is given 
them so far as watering is concerned, and as 
they grow it is advisable to let them have all 
| the light possible, turning them round occa- 
sionally in order to produce plants of а bushy 
habit. Ав the time for blooming approaches 
it is scarcely possible to give them too much 
moisture, and to prevent flagging it will often 
be found necessary to go over them twice a 
day with the water Applications of 





Fife, Uriah Pike, Old Crimson Clove, and 
others; while for earlier flowering, Daffodils in 
ots would be most serviceable. Begonias, 
"uchsias, and Tuberoses would also be valuable, 
and are easily grown.— E. J.] 


Carnation Lady Wright. 


From a photograph hy Jas, 
Halstead, Essex, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Christmas Roses in tubs.—It may 
interest your readers to hear of the success 1 
have had in growing Christmas Roses in 
tubs. In 1899 I had one large clump put into a 
tub some IS inches deep and 2} feet across. 
Now 1 have two such tubs quite full, besides 
some in the garden. I began to pick from 
the plants in tubs about a month ago, and up 
to this date (January 9th) have picked 
300 blooms, and there аге more coming 
on. As soon as the flowers are over 1 
put the tubs in a sheltered place, and in 
early summer move them again to a p 
shaded from the south and open to the north. 
This year I did not put them in a hot-house at 
all, as they showed for bloom very early, and 
they were only placed inan unheated house when 
the first flowers were open. The soil originally 
was out of the garden, which has a good deal of 
limestone in it, and stable-manure has been 
added шешү: The plants in the first made 
up tub were divided two years ago, and now 
the plants in both tubs must be divided again. 
The kind is a pure white variety. I had the | 





t. 
liquid-manure will also help them grently, and 
| a little soot in a bag dropped in the tank will 
| have the effect of keeping the foliage in good 
cólour. I have seen it stated that if clumps 
are potted tightly and not permitted too much 
room at the roots there is more 
likelihood of their flowering better, 
but I have not found this to obtain. 
It is true, however, that florists do 
use pots of moderate size, but I 
think this is purely on financial 
grounds, besides which, a plant in 
a moderate-sized pot can more 
readily sold than one in a large 
pot.—TowsNsMAN. 


Cuphoa patyoentra in a 
pot.—This old-fashioned plant and 
its companion, C. splendens, used at 
one time to be grown far more than 
now. Ialways grow a few in the 
open, but not till this year have I 
tried it in a pot. At the close of 
November I had, in 6-inch pots, 
lants from 10 inches to 12 inches 
igh, and as much across — fine 
bushes, full of bloom. Grown in this 
way it is useful for vases in rooms 
and to place on the dinner table. 
Amateurs can grow it, seeing it 
only needs protection from frost in 
winter. By keeping an old plant, 
a good stock of cuttings, which root 
freely in heat in spring, may be had. 
For the open garden the Cupheas 
are useful, as they do not suffer 
from cold very quickly.—DonsEr. 


Erica gracilis nivalis.— The 
pretty little Erica gracilis is a fam- 
Шаг object in the florists’ shops of 
London during the autumn months, 
usually in 5-inch pos as densebushes, 
wbich are simply a mass of tiny 
rosy-purple blossoms. А form of it 
also flowers in the spring. To these 
a new variety has n added, viz , 
nivalis, whose blossoms are white, or 
nearly so. It was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the autumn of 1903, and 
has during the present season added 
still further toits list of admirers. It 
originated with Messrs. Gregory and 
Evans, of Sidcup, so that it is in 
ı the hands of one of our most successful Heath 
‚ growers for market, and will no doubt soon be 
|turned out by the thousand. The culture of 
| Heaths is such that when grown for market 
| they are not associated with other plants. A 
| careful hand with the water-pot is very neces- 
rary.—T. R. 


Artificial plant culture.—I allude to 
| the too common practice of making up plants of 
many and widely different kinds by cramming 
several into one pot so as to get an immediate 
effect. For instance, Ferns, such as the many 
varieties of Pteris, or Ribbon Ferns, are raised 


Е. Tyler, 


lace | in seed- boxes by the million, and pricked off in 


little bunches of from a dozen to twenty each, 
and, as soon as they have made a few fronds, 
are packed into а thumb-pot and used for 
decoration. Again, in potting on, the plants in 
two or three of these thumb-pots are proked 
into a 3-inch or 4-inch pot, and a plant fit for a 
vase is made up at once. The same thing is 
done to an enormous extent with Palms. Three 
or four seedling Kentias are squeezed together 
tightly, and then pressed into a pot barely 
large enough for one. This can hardly be 
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called gardening. In my young days gardeners 
pride 1 themselves on being able to show that 
every specimen plant they had was really one 
plant, and not made up of several.—J. G., 
Gosport. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE ROCK ROSES (CISTUS). 
NEARLY all the members of the genus are 
natives of the Mediterranean region, either 
along the southern part of Europe or the 
northern portion of Africa. As might be 
expected from their native habitat, very few of 
them can be regarded as thoroughly hardy in 
this country, but several of them may be grown 
in the southern portion of these isles—that is 
to say, as far north as London. To some 
species at least the damp of winter seems to be 
quite as fatal, if not more so, than the cold ; 
hence the position chosen should be, if possible, 
one in which the soil is well drained and at the 
same time fully exposed to the sun, yet well 
sheltered from cutting winds. А sloping bank 
facing south is just the place for them, while 
the smaller kinds are delightful subjects for 
the sunoy part of the rockwork. The two 
largest-growing species, and at the same time 
among the hardiest, are Cistus ladaniferus and 
C. laurifolius. As specimens on Grass both 
these are very handsome shrubs, the former 
being perhaps the better of the two. Most of 
the Rock Roses are very old plants in gardens, 
but they are not grown to the same extent as 
they were some seventy or eighty years ago, 
and, with the exception of а very few species, 
they are not readily obtainable from nurseries. 
Many of them are naturally short-lived plants; 
hence it is necessary to frequently renew them 
either by means of cuttings or seeds. In 
planting, a young and vigorous specimen 
should, if possible, be chosen, for а stunted 
one that has been kept some time in a pot will 
rarely grow away freely afterwards, while old 
bushes in the open ground transplant badly. 

Herewith is appended a selection of a few of 
the best and hardiest species :— 

C. conBARIENSIS.—AÀ native of the moun- 
tainous parts of southern France and Spain, 
from whence it was introduced as long ago as 
1656. It forms a shrub from 2 feet to 3 feet 
in height, clothed with small heart-shaped 
leaves, while the flowers, which are about 
1} inches in diameter, are white, blotched with 
yellow in the centre, and tinged with red at 
the points of the petals. It flowers, as a 
rule, in May and June. 

C. crisrpus.—-This forms a little compact 
shrub a couple of feet or so in height, clothed 
with small, narrow leaves, and bearing about 
midsummer comparatively large, saucer-shaped 
flowers of a reddish-purple colour. In a native 
state it occurs over a considerable tract of 
country in southern Europe. 

C. CYPRIUS.—-A bold-growing bush that will 
reach a height of 4 feet to 5 feet. It is a good 
deal in the way of C. ladaniferus, having the 
same glutinous character on the leaves and 
young shoots. The flowers, however, are borne 
several together in a kind of cluster, whereas in 
С. ladaniferus they are solitary. They are 
about 3 inches across, white, with a purplish 
spot аб the base of each petal. Loudon men- 
tions а specimen of this at Minard in Argyll- 
shire, which in 1834 measured 7 feet 9 inches in 
height, and 12 feet in diameter, but it is doubt- 
ful if such a specimen of any of the Cistuses 
could be found in these isles at the present 

ау. 

C. FLORENTINUS.—One of the dwarfer grow- 
ing species and a delightful rockwork shrub. 
It forms а much branched, rather spreading 
plant, clothed with small, narrow leaves, while 
the flowers, a couple of inches in diameter, are 
pure white, except a blotch of pale yellow at 
the base of the petals. This blooms in June 
and July. 

C. LADANIFERUS (Gum  Cistus) — When 
allowed to develop under favourable conditions 
this grows into a fair-sized shrub 5 feet or 6 feet 
high, and quite as much through. The leaves 
are narrowish, 4 inches to 5 inches long, deep 
green and sticky on the upper surface, and on 
the lower clothed with a white wool. During 
the months of June and July it keeps upa 
succession of showy blossoms, which are each 
about 3 inches across, and pure white, except 



















the yellowish centre, whereas in the variety 
maculatus (which is herewith figured) they 
have a crimson-purple blotch towards the base 
of each petal. This last is one of the most 
beautiful flowering shrubs that we have. 

C. LavuRIFoLics.—Somewhat in the way of 
the preceding species, but the leaves are larger 
and of a paler green, while the woolly-like sub- 
stance on the under-sides is of a brownish hue. 
The flowers are white, of about the same size 
as those of C. ladaniferus, and borne from mid- 
summer onwards. 

C. woxsrELIENSIS.— This forms a good-sized 
bush, 4 feet to 5 feet high, and furnished with 
narrow, wrinkled leaves. The white flowers 
are, individually, small, being only about an 
inch in diameter, but they are borne in flattened 








Cistus ladaniferus maculatus. 


clusters at the ends of the shoots, thus making 
up in numbers what they lack in size. 

C. рорстлкотлсз.—Апо{һег of the larger 
growers, with dark green heart-shaped leaves, 
remarkable among the Cistuses from their long 
stalks. The flowers, bornein flattened clusters, 
are white, and about a couple of inches across. 
It is а native of southern France and Spain. 

C. PURPUREUS. — Dacidedly more tender than 
several of the others, but a striking plant as 
Sometimes met with in southern England. 
oblong, wrinkled leaves of a palish green. The 
dark, velvety, red blotch just above the yellow 
base of each petal. 

C. SALVLEFOLITS.—One of the smaller-grow- 
ing forms, whose leaves are wrinkled like those 
of the Sage, and hoary when young. The 
white flowers are each a 
апа borne in 
few that can 





| 


It | 
reaches a height of a yard or more, having: 


C. vittosus.—A compact bush with pretty 
reddish-purple blossoms, each over a couple oí 
inches in diameter. ОЁ this there are several 
varieties, one of which—creticus (often referred 
to as а distinct species)—is said to be the 
principal source of the fragrant resin or gum 
known as labdanum, which was at one time 
largely used in medicine. 

Many of the Cistuses readil 
each other, and some classe 
perhaps, natural hybrids. 
however, that an 
between them an 
themums. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climbers for wall.—I shall be much obliged if jou 
will tell me the names of a few, climbers for covering the 


intercross with 
as species are, 
I am not aware, 
crosses have been obtained 
their near allies the Helian- 
x 





From a photezraph sent by Mr. J. Epps, Norfolk House, 
Beulah Hill, Norwood 


wall of a house facing south-west? It is a very hot wall 
in summer, too hot for Crimson Rambler Rose Ampe 
lopsis does well, but І want some variety.—T. CLARKE 


[Such plants as the climbing Roses Réve d'Or 
or Lamarque, with the Winter Sweet (Chimo- 
nanthus), Jasminum nudiflorum, Jasminum 
officinale, Cratægus Pyracantha, Wistaria (ii I 
will do with you), and Pyrus japonica should 
suit you. | 

Flowering evergreens for wall.—May 1 as 
what evergreens, of different sorts, and how many, would 
grow against the walls of the three borders of the back 
garden, as per enclosed rough eketch, and the one border 
of the front garden? Also what nice-looking evergreen 


H E " | would grow well in the 4-feet G-inch circle in the front 
flowers are of a bright reddish-purple, with a | 


garden? Those with light-coloured leaves referred, as 
the garden is dull.looking and needs brightening UP- 
Therefore, any that blossom or bear berries would perhaps 
help the appearance. I should like to have the walls 
covered always with the foliage of plants that will not be 
too much affected by sea air.—A. T. 


[The list of flowering evergreens suitable for 


ut 14 inches across, | walls is not a very extensive one, but as you 
b profusion. It is one of the | also wish for variegated-leaved kinds we should 
obtained from some nurseries. advise the following : On the north-east wall a 
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fertilise, and if the points of the pistils of, say, 
two good flowers be dipped or drawn lightly 
through the pene fertilisation is almost 
certain to result. The extraction of the pollen 
should take place in a room or shed. If 
flowers from ordinary grown Potatoes be used 
it may need the treating of many more to 
enable even a very thin film of pollen to be 
obtained. 

Some few years since there was no better 
pollen producer than Woodstock Kidney, and 
it still gives a little, but very little. For that 
reason it has been used to cross on to man 
varieties in the past. When blooms are ferti- 
lised in the way described, and a couple of one 
variety is ample for that, as each apple result- 
ing usually gives some forby to fifty seeds, all 
the other flowers on the truss should be picked 
off, a small stick with a label attached showing 
the cross being used to mark and support the 
flower-stem. When the seed-apples swell it is 
wise to tie over them loosely to the stem a 
small piece of muslin, lest they prematurely 
fall. hen ripe put into small boxes or bags 
separately, keep in a drawer, and in the spring, 
the flesh having dried, rub out the seeds of 
each cross and sow thinly in shallow pans on 
fine soil in April. | 


collection of Ivies, say green and variegated 
forms alternately, with three plants of the Fire 
Thorn (Crataegus Pyracantha) arranged at equal 
distances. The bright berries of the last will 
serve to lighten up the garden during the dull 
days of autumn and winter. Good Ivies for 
the purpose are: With green learvs—digitata, 
Emerald Green, palmata, Riegneriana, sagit. 
tiefolia, and taurica. Variegated leaves— chrys- 
ophylla, maculata, madeirensis variegata, pal- 
mata aurea, variegata aurea, and variegata 
elegantissima. On the south-east wall a central 
plant of Cotoneaster microphylla, flanked on 
either side by the golden-leaved Euonymus (E. 
japonicus aureus variegatus). The Cotoneaster 
bears berries freely. The south-west wall is 
available for several flowering plants, whose 
colours are herewith given : Ceanothus Veitchi- 
anus, bright blue, late spring; Escallonia 
macrantha, red; Escallonia Langleyensis, 
pink; and E. Philippiana, white, summer ; 
Choisya ternata, white, spring; Passiflora 
cvrulea, blue, and Passiflora Constance Elliot, 
white, summer ; Garrya elliptica, long catkins 
in winter; while Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
though it is but sub-evergreen in character, 
forms a delightful wall plant, the autumnal 
crop of berries being very showy. The Winter 
Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum), whose golden 
blossoms are borne throughout tbe dullest 
season of the year, must, though it is deciduous, 
have a place found for it. The 3-feet wall will 
need only low-growing plants, and this may be 
clothed with the small white variegated-leaved 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, or the better 
forms of shrubby Veronicas, such as Reine des 
Blanches, white; Diamant, crimson; and La 
Seduisante, purple. A plant of Euonymus and 
Veronica may, if preferred, be planted alter- 
nately. Good variegated-leaved evergreens for 
the circle in front of the house are Euonymus, 
Elvagnus, and Hollies, bub we should prefer a 
specimen of Berberis stenophylla, which, stand- 
ing thus isolated, forms an exceedingly grace- 
ful specimen, and in May it presents a mass of 
golden blossoms. The leaves are small and 
dark green. On the walls the plants may be 
put 4 feet apart, for though they will in time 
fill a greater space, that will be sufficient for 
a while. The Euonymus on the low wall in 
Íront may be planted closer. | 


VEGETABLES. 


CROSS-FERTILISING POTATOES, 

Ir you can враге the space, I, and no doubt many others, 
would be glad if you would give us an exhaustive treatise 
оп how to cross Potatoes in order to produce new varie- 
lies The precise time, when and how to inoculate the ore 
with the other, appears to me to be the main point after 
choosing the parents. I have seen fields of various kinds 
9f Potatoes in full flower, and yet there have been no apples 
x Фи. Is there a way to artificially eet their flowers? 

[l'here was a time in Potato history when 
varieties that did bloom freely also produced 
soed-apples very freely too. ‘Thatis apparently 
a thing of the past, and must be ascribed to the 
constant raising by artificial impregnation of 
new varieties that are very heavy tuber pro- 
ducers, It seems that just in proportion as 
varieties are heavy croppers their capacity to 
produce pollen in the flowers is reduced. Hence, 
аз you say, a field of Potato plants may be seen 
carrying myriads of fine flowers, yet a week or 
two later every one has fallen barren. That is 
due solely to the comparative absence of pollen. 
Naturally that scarcity makes artificial cross- 
ing all the more difficult. We have often in 
the past endeavoured to abstract pollen from 
some twenty to thirty well expanded flowers 
and have failed to geta grain. One method that 
is adopted is to plant tubers of the varieties 
from which it is desired to obtain pollen, or, in 
other words, to become the male parents, into 
*inch pots filled with good soil, to grow them 
оп under glass in а cool greenhouse, and thus 
check tuber production. Then, when the 
plants flower, pollen is more plentiful than if 
grown outdoors, as is customary. The flowers, 
when fully expanded for a couple of days, 
should be gathered separately, have the petals 
turned back, then with the point of à small 
knife have the pollen cases lifted sharply to 
liberate the pollen dust. The flower should be 
held close over a sheet of white paper, and when 
enough pollen is collected it can be gathered 
together on the paper, be carried to the Pota- 
toes the flowers of which it is purposed to 


BROAD BEANS, 


ALTHOUGH not so important a crop as Peas, 
many people look forward with pleasure to 
having the first dish on the table as early in 
the season as it is possible to get them. То 


deep 
aod, 
to seed in the row, can be sown. After cover- 


with the. seed. 


an inch or so of coal-ashes all along the row, 
which to a certain extent will baffe the slugs, 


they cóme throughthesoil. Likewise give fre- 
quent dustings of fresh-slaked lime in the even- 
ing,as prevention is always far better than cure. 


sowing, and again at the end of March, choos- 
being an excellent form. Аз growth advances 


cavity between the two rows, when, should the 
spring or early summer prove dry, frequent 
watering is а necessity to have good produce, 
and as the bloom shows well up the stems nip 
out the point of each plant, which will cause the 
Beans to swell more rapidly. . Do not allow 
the stalks to fall about, but insert a stout 
stake here and there and support with tar 
cord or other similar material. Keep the 
soil clean and frequently stirred with the flat 
hoe. In dry seasons the black-fly troubles 
them a deal, and if undisturbed quickly 
cripples growth. To drive these away syringe 
the plants with a decoction of Quassia, sold 
by most seedsmen, repeating the dose two or 
three successive evenings, and see that plenty 
of water is given at the roots. J. М. 





GARDEN WORK, 


Conservatory.—Take every strong cut- 
ting of Chrysanthemums now. The cuttings 
do not want coddling, neither should the 
come on ina very lingering way. In a small 
way they can be struck in small pots singly 
Md the pots stood in a box just deep enoug 
to clear the labels when covered with a square 
of glass and placed in a light position in the 
greenhouse. The square of glass on the box 
can be reversed sometimes to permit the esca; 
of condensed moisture. Scarlet Salvias will 
now have done flowering and may be taken to 
a house where there is warmth and be cut down 
to induce young shoots to break away to make 
cuttings. If many are grown it will nob be 
necessary to keep all the old plants, as cuttings 






























attain this end the seed must be sown in & 
warm situation and as early in January as the 
state of the soil will allow, after being well 
manured and deeply cultivated. The rows 
should run north and soutb, the drills 24 inches 
and 8 inches wide, so thab two rows of 
6 inches asunder, and 4 inches from seed 


ing the seed, and it is known that mice abound 
in the garden—and I should like to know what 
garden is free of them —set several traps close 
to the drills, as the miscreants will be sure to 
find them out, and in one night play havoc 
For the earliest gathering 
select one of the many Longpods now on the 
market, and as soon as through the soil, scatter 


these too often eating them clean off just as 
Towards the end of February make another 


ing the green Windsor type, Sutton's Giant 


draw the soil up to the plants so as to form a 


struck early will make large plante by winter, 
especially if planted out in an open, sunny 
pe: Soft-wooded Heaths which have 
one flowering may be pruned into shape and 
placed in a light position to make new growths, 
and about April repotting may take place if it 
should be necessary, but specimen Heaths 
may not require repotting annually. Azaleas 
should be helped forward in heat. There are 
late-flowering varieties, which, of course, will 
be kept ina cool-house for the present. Where 
there is a collection of Azaleas the season with 
good management may be a long one, at any 
rate, from Christmas till May or Jater if there 
is a north house. Years ago the exhibitor of 
stove and greenhouse plants made a strong 
point of his Azaleas, but the spring shows, in 
the provinces, at any rate, have been discon- 
tinued nearly everywhere. Climbers which are 
breaking into growth should be teen to now. 
Кезеп Homers, тез; and other free- 

rowing things uce many more young 
ойх thea will je required, id disbudding 
should take place early. Bushes of Luculia 
gratissima should be pruned rather hard back 
after flowering. Ivy -leaved Pelargoniums 
which have been trained up walls and pillars 
should be thinned by removing some of the old 
wood and the young shoots tied in to take the 
place of those removed. Do all the watering 
in the morning, and open the lights a little to 
permit the escape of surplus moisture. 

Stove.—Lay in a stock of éoil in the dry 
with other requisite materials for potting. 
Certain plants, such as Anthuriums and 
Orchids of various kinds, of wbich everybody 
grows a few, must have very fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum-Moss, with some charcoal and a lot 
of clean drainage materials. Careless work in 

ot-crocking or drainage may be overlooked 
in the case of common soft-wooded things in 
spring, but stove plants must have clean pots, 
free drainage, and the best possible compost, 
and it should be warmed to the temperature 
of the house. There is, perhaps, no particular 
hurry for repotting anything for a few weeks, 
but things should be overhauled during 
February, as when the plants begin to grow, 
if more pot-room is required they should have 
it. Also in the case of Dendrobiums and other 
Orchids, when there are signs of growth, if 
the compost the plants are in requires 
renewal, the work should be done early, as it 
is поб well to disturb the roots of the plant 
when in the midst of growth, unless in the 
case of specimens which require a larger pot 
or basket, and where the roots are abundant 
and healthy. In many cases the old material 
which has Tost its fibre should be picked out 
and new stuff substituted. Allamandas and 
other summer-flowering climbing plante should 
be pruned to firm wood if not already done. 
Bougainvilleas may be cut in rather hard. 
Night temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. Air 
should be given in small quantities at 75 degs. 
to 80 degs. 

Forcing Roses.—Strong, well-established 
plants will soon break into growth now, ina 
temperature between 50 degs. and 60 degs. at 
night. It is best to begin at the lowest tempe- 
rature, and lly work up. Roses will 
stand a good deal of heat, but when hard 
forced the flowers will not last so long, and 
only those Roses which are well established 
will force early. The plants lifted in autumn 
potted and pruned rather hard will begin to 
make new roots at once if plunged in a bed of 
leaves where there is a gentle fermentation 
going on, and as soon as the roots are wcrk- 
ing into the new soil a little more heat пау 
be given if Roses are wanted early, but the 
flowers will be much finer if brought on quietly. 
This is a good time to plant a house with Roses 
for producing cut bloom. Teas and Hybrid Teas 
arethemost useful. The borders must bedrained, 
if necessary, and if the soil is bad take it out and 
make new beds with good loam and manure, 
with a little bone-meal and soot added. То 
obtain long-stemmed flowers for cutting tho 
plants must be strong and vigorous, which 
means that the root-run must be roomy and 
well made. 

Late vinery.—All Grapes hanging on the 
Vines now will be better in the Grape room, 
and any spare room may be fitted up in a short 
time for the purpose. The Vines can then be 
pruned to suit each particular Vine, but T think 
when long spurs have to be left in order to 
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obtain a crop, it is time to lift the roots and 
bring them nearer the surface. Annual top- 
dressings are а necessity on inside borders, the 
dry, exhausted soil on the surface bein 
removed and replaced with good loam and 
bone-meal, or some other suitable stimulant. 
See that no very dry spots are left in the 
borders, as such spots are difficult to moisten 
later and may escape notice. Mildew is often 
due to extreme dryness at the roots. 

Late Peach-house.—All trees under 
glass should be pruned, washed, and trained. 
'The pruning and training are only the means 
toan end, and that is to fill the trellis from 
bottom to top with bearing wood. Be careful 
in dealing with young trees nob to give too 
much stimulating fond; but old trees which 
carry heavy crops annually will bear a good deal 
of feeding if done judiciously. 

Window gardening.—^A mild change 
in the weather will enable us to give more light 
and air to flowering plants in the rooms. Gen- 


istas,  Heaths,  Begonias,  Cypripediums, 
Cyclamens, Primulas, and pots of bulbs, 
Tulips, Narcissii, and Lily of the Valley, 


may be used to fill fancy vases, the roots laid 
in damp Moss. Hyacinths flower well in 
aeree without soil, and Narcissi and other 
oulbs may be turned out of pots into damp 
Moss without giving any check to the flowers 
if kept moist. 


Outdoor garden.— Bits of rockery may be 
easily constructed in quiet, shady corners for a 
family group of Primulas and hardy Cyclamens. 
Judging from what one meets with in gardens, 
very few people appear to have the ability to 
construct a picturesque rockery, but it ought 
not to be difficult to so arrange stones, leaving 
suitable kets to be filled with compost in 
which plants will thrive. Cyclamens will 
thrive in a mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, each ingredient to be the best of its 
kind. There must be depth of soil, for the 
roots of Cyclamens like to run down, and both 
Cyclamens and Primulas like to find sufficient 
moisture in the soil, and a few bits of sand- 
stone mixed therewith, by absorbing moisture 
and giving it off as the soil dries, will be useful. 
The following Primulas will make a lovely 

roup : cashmeriana, rosea grandiflora, integri- 

olia, marginata, and nivalis, The family is a 
large one, and others may be added. If there 
is room for a group of Yuccas or Bamboos in 
the background, the effect will be increased. 
The interest attached to alpine or rock garden- 
ing is not bound by any formal rules. There 
need not be any limit to it. If the position is 
suitable it may extend in any direction. Sunny 
spots and shady banks may be furnished wit 
suitable plants, and “ioy may be added to from 
year to year, as new plants are introduced or 
older plants require more space. Frost and 
thaw seem to follow each other in rapid 
succession, and newly-planted things must be 
cxamined after frost to see tbat they are firmly 
fixed in the soil. Ihope all wbo have planted 
Tea Roses mulched them before frost came. 


Fruit garden.—lí there is a suitable 
Grape-room, all Grapes hanging on the Vines 
may now be cut, with a sufficient length of 
wood to permit of one end being thrust into a 
bottle containing water, and a few bits of char- 
coal to keep it sweet, and hang clear of every- 
thing. The Vines can then be pruned and 
washed, house cleaned, walls limewashed, 
and borders top-dressed with good loam, mixed 
with bone-meal or some other stimulating 
manure. Relays of Strawberries in pots should 
be introduced to a house where there is a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. every ten days 
or fortnight, where a constant supply must 
kept up. Only plants with strong crowns will 
force well. Royal Sovereign, when the crowns 
are well matured, is a good forcer, and sets 
well; but as the flowers expand help should be 
given with a rabbit’s-tail or camel's-hair brush 
when the pollen is dry. Viscountess Н. de 
Thury forces well, but the fruits are small 
unless severely thinned, though they travel well, 
and are of a good colour, but it is getting oub of 
date now, though reliable. Keen's Seedling and 
British Queen were excellent in their day, but 
disappeared from many gardens, though for 
flavour British Queen has not yet been beaten, 
and it was a splendid traveller. Sparrows will 
probably be giving trouble among tho buds of 
‘‘ooseberries and Currants, and the bullfinch is 


even more determined than the sparrow and 

more destructive. Lime and soot may deter 

tho Sparrow; but the gun is used for the bull- 
nch. 


Vegetable garden.—As soon as the sur- 
face is dry enough, use the hoe freely among 
growing crops such as Cabbages, Табаг 
Spinach, etc. A little soil may be drawn и 
to the Cabbages to encourage growth. Cauli- 
flowers in frames must have very free ventila- 
tion, even to the removal of the lights in mild, 
open weather. Hitherto, the weather has been 
very changeable—severe frost followed by rapid 
thaws and mild weather. In some gardens 
forward Broccoli growing in rich ground has 
suffered, but this only proves how unwise it is 
to trust too much to our climate. Where 
Veitch's Autumn Broccoli was lifted with balls, 
and laid in trenches with a little dry Bracken 
over them, they are safe. Plant eurly Peas 
and Beans on warm border, and starb other 
crops to be on the safe side, in pots or boxes. 
Dwarf French Beans may be planted in 6-inch 
pots for succession. These will do now in early 
vineries or Pine-stoves in a light position near 
the glass. Sow a few Cauliflower seeds in 
heat. Brussels Sprouts will do in a cool house 
to come сл quickly, to be pricked off and ready 
for planting out finally in time to come in for 
autumn use, as Brussels Sprouts must have 

lenty of time. Continue to make up hot-beds 
or Asparagus, Early Potatoes, and Horn 
Carrots. Radishes may be taken as a catch- 
crop among Carrots and Potatoes, аз these can 
be cleared off before the other plants want the 
room. Start more Mint in boxes, and sow 
Sweet Basil in heat. E. Новьлү, 


plants of Cytisus racemosus are showy, and 
as they are поб much sought after for cutting 
they are permitted to develop. The best cut. 
ting flowers now are Narcissi, Arum Lilies, and 
retarded Lilium Harrisi and longiflorum. (i 
course there will be Lily of the Valley, and 
Tulips brought on in a subdued light vil have 
long stems. 
















LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Boundary fencing.—Referring to my previous 
question and the reply thereto on page 537 (December 17 
last), I may say my employer has always been led to sup- 

ose the fences in question were not in her occupation. 

e field where the bullocks are and the two garden: all 
belong to the same landlord, and he has now put the 
fences into repair, and given my employer to understand 
that in future she must keep these fences in repair, 
Should the bullocks break down the fences again, are ve 
bound to repair, or is the landlord or the owner of lhe 
bullocks liable? My employer says the fences are not 
mentioned in the lease.—F, Н. 

[You say your ar tat a has always been 
given to understand the fences were not in her 
occupation, but by whom was the intimation 

iven? You say the fences are not mentioned 
in her lease, but that is not conclusive either 
one way or the other. Probably the farmer's 
lease is equally silent upon the point. It isa 
question of fact to which holding the fences 
belong. Is there aditch? If so, at which side 
of the fence is it? On the whole, I think, if 
pu Statement be correct, and your employer's 

ease contains no mention of any fences, and 
no covenant to keep fences in repair, she is not 
bound to maintain the fences for the benefit oí 
the farmer. Should the bullocks break through 
and do any damage I think your employer may 
recover damages in an action of trespass, but ıi 
her lease be only a juny lease she may recie 
from her landlord notice to determine her 
tenancy. If the lease be one for a term of 
years, of course he cannot determine her tenancy 
until the term expires ; but if the lease be fors 
long term it is hardly probable that it will be 
silent as to fences if those really go with the 
gardens. Should the bullocks break through 
again, your employer should show her lease to 
her solicitor before commencing an action 
against the owner of the bullocks. The land- 
lord will not be personally liable.—K. C. Т.) 


OORRESPONDENOB, 


estions.— and answers art 
See ToL a 
r $ communications 

written on one side of the paper 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E. оао on баайын shouid M мм AN 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 2jrd.—Newly slaked lime has been 
used among fruit-trees in the orchard, à man 
standing to windward of the trees scattering 
it with a shovel. We have pruned all the 
bush fruits, and dressed them with a mixture 
of lime and soot, lime predominating, to keep 
off birds. Planted a frame with Ashleaf 
Potatoes. We are growing a few in 10-inch 
pots, three sets in a pot. We have plenty of 
room in a Peach-house, and the pots will be 
empty again before they are wanted for 
Tomatoes or Chrysanthemums, 

January 24th.—Sowed seeds in heat of 
Begonias, Verbenas, and Lobelias. All of 
these require time for germination and to get 
strong enough by May. We are working up 
a good stock of several new Geraniums, 
including the white variety of West Brighton 
Gem, and they are now growing freely in heat. 
In this way a large stock can be obtained from 
Pruned and trained Peaches on 


à few plants. 
We still use Gishurst compound 


south wall, 
as a wash. 

January 251h.—Made up another Mushroom- 
bed, and brought in more kale and 
Rhubarb roots. Chicory is potted regularly 
now to take the place of Endive. Good Let- 
tuces are grown after Asparagus in the hot- 
bed. Fresh hot-beds are made for Asparagus, 
and Lettuces and Potatoes are planted after 
the Asparagus is cleared off. A few Radish 
seeds are scattered thinly among Potatoes and 
other things in frames, as they are soon 
cleared. 

January 2th.—Shifted on young Fuchsias. 
Older plants have been moved to warm-house 
to start into growth to produce cuttings. A 
few old plants of Koniga maritima have been 

laced in heat, as we want a good stock of it 
or edging and carpeting. Күегү bit will grow 
when warmed up. 16 may also be raised from 
seeds, but we prefer cuttings. Gloxinias show- 
ing signs of growth have been repotted for 
early blooming. 

January 27th. — Sowed Ailsa Craig and 
Improved Globe Onions in boxes, to raise plants 
for planting’ out in April. We get very fine 
Onions, and escape the maggot, and as we buy 
the best seed we use it economically. Geranium 
cuttings are struck in shallow boxes on boards 
over hot-water pipes. There are very few 
failures. The plants have been warmed up for 
the purpose. Cuttings taken from a cold-house 
would damp ofl. 

January 28th.—Rearranged conservatory. 
Acacias are just coming on. On old plants of A. 
Riceana the flowersareshowing colour, and large 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses for рево! (2. G. Sharpe).—We note } 


ou 
esire any more Гаара Roses, but we 


would be Mme. Berard, Mme. Alfred Carrie 
Orousse, England's Glory, Mme. Jules Si 
Waterlow, and Gruss an Teplitz. 


ScaleonLapa, eria (©. R. M.).—Weshould cut ant 
the worst of the old growths altogether, and clean t x m 
thoroughly from the scale (which will be sure to spr n 
to the young shoote), but retain them for the p 
Give the plant a rich top-dressing presently, r 
tome of the old surface-soil first. Give the plant peel 
of water and weak liquid-manure throughout the pas 
keep the young shoots регїес Лу clean, and when you н 
got a vigorous young growth cut away the old ste 
altogether. Ра 

Edging for a walk (J. L.).—Flint stones, v7 
they can е had, make capital edgings to paths; vend 
irregular, numerous plants can be planted qvin e 
making altogether an interesting living edge. Au ien 
Arabis, Double Daisies, Primroses, Sedums, Gen T 
Saxif в, Herniaria glabra, and Pinks are a few o ies 
many kinds of hardy plants that would flourish Ж he 
spot and prove not only interesting but ornamental. ^^ 
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whole length of the path need nct be planted with one 
kind only. Patches of various kinds might be employed, 
which would give variety. 

Montbretias (D. A.).—As а rule, Montbretias flower 
abundantly it not too crowded, but in suitable soil their 
increase is во rapid that in a few years a solid mass of 
corms is formed. If allowed to get into this state the 
flowers will be few and far between. Assoon as it ia seen 
that the plants are crowded they should be lifted and 
replanted, the corms being placed from 2 inches to 
3 inches apart, according to their size. The best time to 
lift is immediately the flower-spikes have shed their blos- 
soms, as the corms then throw out roots before the winter 
sets in. Itis always best to allow the foliage to wither 
away naturally. 


Grevillea robusta losing its leaves (Mrs. 
Bain) —The plant of which you send leaves is not a Fern, 
but the above. In some districts it is called a Fern owing 
to the resemblance of its leaves to Fern fronds. It is not 
atall unusual for the leaves of this plant to fall off, as 
yours have done, more especially when the plant is getting 
old. It requires ordinary greenhouse treatment, and in 
winter the temperature should never fall below 45 degs. 
Thorough drainage and careful watering are very impor- 
tant, more especially in the younger stages. In the 
London parks it is used as a dot plant with such plants as 
Tufted Pansies for a groundwork. 


Clnerarias in bad condition (Anzious).—The 
behaviour of your Cinerarias would suggest that they 
have been kept too warm and close, for, though exces- 
sive stimulants act in the same way, a dose of weak 
manure-water once a week should not hurt them. A good 
light position in the greenhouse, a free circulation of air, 
and a maximum temperature of 55 dega. or thereabouts 
are very suitable to Оіпегагіаз. We presume your plants 
are free of aphides or green-fly, as these pests often 
attack {һе flower stems and weaken them. The 
XL АП Vaporiser will keep these in check, but care must 
be taken that it is not too strong. 


Maiden-hair Ferns (G. K.)—When Maiden-hair 
Ferns have filled their pote with roots, repot into others 
two sizes larger. February and March are the best 
months for general repotting, though whenever a plant 
requires more root-space, at any season, except in the 
depth of winter, we should repot. Ferns may be divided 
best at theearly spring shifting, and this division is 
necessary, especially where there is not room to grow 
large specimens. Nearly all Ferns will grow in good loam, 
enriched with leaf-mould, and made sufficiently porous 
with sand. The quantity of the two last-named sub- 
stances used must depend upon the character of the loam. 
Heavy loam may have more of both than light sandy 
loam—in fact, rather adhesive Юаш is better for most 
plante in pots than that which is very light and sandy. 


Aspidistra lurida variegata (M. R.).—This is 
one of the best of room pants, and is very easy to grow. 
It does not like too much direct sunshine or sudden cold 
draughts, but any position in which it is not exposed to 
these will suit it. The Aspidistra does not often need 
repotting, but when,it becomes necessary, it may be given 
а shift into a slightly larger pot, with ordinary potting 
compost firmly pressed round it, and proper drainage. 
The foliage should be kept constantly clean with a bit of 
soft, old sponge and clear, lukewarm water, and the plant 
should be supplied with water whenever the upper soil is 
too dry to stain the fingers laid on it, when enough should 
be given to run through the pot, emptying the saucer an 
hour afterwards. No hard-and-fast rule as to once a week 
or twice a week із good, as all plants need more water 
when growing than when resting, and are also affected by 
the drynees or otherwise of the air surrounding them. 


Selection of Roses for cold situation 
(Creeper).—Some of the hardiest climbing Roses are to be 
found among the Ayrshire and {Evergreen sections, but as 
you desire varieties that will flower late as well as early we 
of necessity exclude them. However, you will find the 
following suitable. Climbers: Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Pink Rover, Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Waltham Olimber No. 1, Francois Orousse, 
and Conrad F. Meyer. Teas and Hybrid Teas: Marie 
Van Houtte, Mme. Antoine Marie, Mme.’ Jean Dupuy, 
Mme. Lambard, White Maman Cochet, Marie d'Orléans, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Caroline Testout, La France, 
Mme. Ravary, and Mme. Jules Grolez. Hybrid Per- 
petuals: Мез. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Dr. Andry, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Olio, Ella Gordon, Heinrich Schul- 
theis, Eugene Furst, Victor Verdier, and Charles Lefebvre. 


Roses for hoardings with eastern aspect 
(D. Gillies).—The hoarding being only 8 feet, high would 
not require very rampant Roses. Some of the kinds 
named would run up to a ter height, but if not 
desired their growths on reaching the top could be trained 
portent. or allowed to droop over. Of .summer- 
biooming kinds we should recommend Flora, Carmine 
Pilar, Fulgens, Electra, and of autumnal-blooming 
varieties, Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing 
Captain Ohristy, Olimbing Caroline Testout, aud Mme. 
Alfred Carriere. As regards the fence, it would be better 
if you could arrange other boards so as to close up the 
apertures, as Roses dislike a draught, If this be not pos- 
sible, plant a little distance away from the fence. ©! 
summer bloomers we should select The Lion, Una, Purity, 
Chenedole, Charles Lawson, Magna Charta, and of 
autumnals Blanc double de Courbet, Conrad F. Meyer, 
Clio, Ulrich Brunner, Ards Rover, Climbing Victor Verdier, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Rev. Alan Cheale, Fellenberg, Gruss 
an Teplitz, Longworth Rambler, Aimée Vibert, Mrs. Paul, 
Mme. Isaac Pereire, and Mons. Desir. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Pruning shrubs (Mrs. R. S. Кеер),—1Ї! you wish 
to cut back the Mezereum it should be done directly the 


flowers are past, and the Myrtle and Choisya as soon as 
possible after the cold winds of March are over. 


FRUIT. 


Black Currants (T7.).—It is a very 
simple matter to prune old bushes of Black Currants — 
in fact, they want very little pruning in the usual accep- 
tance of the term. It is only n to cut away old 
and weak wood, replacing it with young shoots from the 
bottom of the bushes. It is the suckers that come from 
the ground that one wants to encourage, and if very 
crowded thin them out. 


Pear-trees and birds(F.M. G.).—There is no better 
plan than placing netting on the trees to keep off birds, 
and this should be done every year soon after Christmas, 
as the birds begin to peck out the buds very soon after 
this. Get some pes mesh netting, as this will afford 
more protection from frost than a larger mesh; and the 
game material is useful again to place on the trees when 
the fruit is ripening, as the birds frequently do much 
harm to the fruit atthat time ; and anything more than а 
l-inch mesh will not prevent the tomtits from finding 
their way tothe fruit. 


Mulberry planting (Mulberry ).—To get an early- 
bearing Mulberry-tree one has either to buy a large tree 
of some age which has been frequently transplanted. 
Such trees are expensive. Another way is to cut a large 
branch from a bearing tree, as you have done, ard lant 
it firmly in the ground, watering and mulching it til well 
established. The site for a Mulberry-tree should be well 
prepared in a sheltered part of the garden, and in a posi- 
tion where later on a clearance can be made round it and 
turf laid down to make a clean, soft bed for the fiuit to 
fall on when ripe. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


—— 


Crevper,—Write to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent-eq., London,S. W.—~ NV ovice.—Sucha house 
would be useless for flowering plants, but you could grow 
Ferns in such a position with advantage. —Molly Bawn. 
—Get the variety known as Emerald Green. Ivy can be 
planted at any time when the weather is open, as plants 
can always be had in pots. —Creeper.—See the chapter 
on “Flowering trees and shrubs ” in ** The English Flower 
Garden," from which you may be able to select subjects 
that you find succeed in your neighbourhood. You give 
us no idea as to the size of place you want to plant or 
say anything as to soil. If in a smoky neighbourhood 
avoid evergreen plants.—Blue Lias.—1, See article on 
“ Chrysanthemums іп small pots " in our issue of Feb. 6, 
1904, p. 607, which can be had of the publisher post free 
for 114. ; 2, Kindly send a specimen of the Apple and 
then we can better help you; 3, Syringe with Quassia- 
extract or use the XL All vaporiser, carefully following 
instructions. —Forty-one.— Certainly it will, but you 
must be very careful to have the liquid manire well 
diluted when you use it. It will do for all vegetable crops, 
fruit-trees, etc., and may be given when diluted to the 
colour of pale ale. Weak and often is the best mode of 
application. —Phube.—After you have pruned the Roses 
and they are growing freely is the time to apply the arti- 
ficial manure. You will have to be careful and not give 
too strong a дове. — H. N. D.—It the creepers are newly 
planted and the ground well prepared for them, you must 
not feed them until they have become well established 
and the soil is permeated with their roots. ——4. H. H.— 
1, In all probability they will, if the winter is not too 
severe ; 2, The common Broom or Furze would succeed if 
when planting you put some good soil round the roots, so 
аз to give the plants a start. You could sow seeds of the 
Furze and the Broom, which would be better.——Rugoxsa, 
—What kind of fruit-trees do you mean? Is it Apples or 
Pears you refer to?——/F. Pendall.—From any of the 
nurseries at Orleans or Paris. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


A Any communications respecting plants or fruit 
sent to name should always accompany the 3 
which should be addressed to EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, don, E.C 
A number should also be firmly affixed Se едед Species 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more Sous 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent ai 
ome time. 

Names of plants.—7. B.—Kindly send specimens 
again, and affix a label to each. Specimens and пиш. 
bers all mixed up.——S. 4. R.—1, Habrothamnus elegans ; 
2, Libonia floribunda. —— 7. Clarke, —Eupatorium odora- 
tissumum.——J. B.—1, Oytisus schipkaensis: 2, Salvia 
too shrivelled up to identify. 

Names of fruits.—J W. Bell.—Apple is Ecklin- 
ville.—— L, Skísdon. — Pear Besi d'IIery, a stewing Pear. 
—Larkjield.—Apple Lord Grosvenor.——W. V. J.— 
Apple Golden Reinette.——Chas. Keen.—1, Probably a 
Juniper, but must see fruit; 2, Kindly send fruiting 
branch if you can ; 3, Abies nobilis. 





Catalogues received.—Toogood and Sons, South- 
ampton.—Garden Seeds, К. Н. Bath, Wisbech. -Flower 
Farm List, with Cultural Notes, Season 15. H, 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley Junction, Kent.—List of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds for 1905.— Sutton and Sons, 
Reading.—My Garden Diary for 1905 ——T. S. Ware, 
Limited (1902). —Select Vegetable and Choice Flower Seeds 
for 1905 ; also List of Lilies, Gladioli, Begonias, etc.—— 
Howden and Sons, Inverness. —Garden Seeds for 1:05, —— 
Hogg and Robertson, 22, Mary-street, Dublin.—Garden 
Seeds for 1905.—Jas, Backhouse and Son, Limited, York. 
— Catalogue of Vegetable aud Flower Seeds.—B. 8. 
Williams and Son, Upper Holloway, N.—Sced Catalogue 
for 1905.—— Barr and Sons, 13, King-street, (Covent 
Garden, W.C —Seed Guide for 15/5, ——AÀnt. Roozen and 
Sons, Overveen, Haarlem, Holland.— Catalogue of Bulbs, 
Vegetable, and Flower Seeds for 1905. 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.—The monthly com- 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, on 
Monday evening last. Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 
presided. Twelve new members were elected 
and ope nominated. Fifteen members have 
received sick benefit during the month, the 
amount of sick pay being £36 18s. Тһе usual 
quarterly grants were made to members on the 
benevolent fund. A grant of £5 was also made 
to a member in distress who had recently lost 
his wife, it being a very deserving case. : 














SUTTON'S 


VEGETABLES. 


THE BEST 
FOR THE 


TABLE & EXHIBITION. 


Early Ciant Pea si . 3/6 per qt. 
Selected Duke of Albany Pea... 2,6 ,, ,, 


Selected Cladstone Pea 2/6 ,, pint 
Best of All Runner Bean 2/6 ›› 5 

Blood Red Beet T e. 10 ,, pkt. 
Exhibition Brussels Sprouts... 10 ,, ,, 

Autumn Mammoth Cauliflower 1/6 ,, ,, 

New Red Intermediate Carrot 10 ,, c. 
Improved Telegraph Cucumber 1/6 ,, pkt. 
Solid White Celery 10, , 

A1 Celery (red) - о 7020.5. 5; 

Prizetaker Leek... а ss MO uu 33 

Selected Ailsa Craig Onion ... 2/6 ,, ,, 

Tender and True Parsnip 9d. ,, oz. 
Perfection Tomato 1/6 ,, pkt. 
Early Snowball Turnip 6d. ,, o. 
Satisfaction Potato 3/0 ,, 141b. 
Windsor Castle Potato 3/6 


"I should like to bear testimony to the great value of 
your Seeds, I have had splendid Vegetables this year, 
so good that I competed at three Shows and won 
34 prizes, eight Si ver Medals, Silver Championship Shield 
and Championship Certificate of Merit, —Mk, J. ALLEN, 
Gravesend. 





GRICE'S. 


WEET PEAS. 


Our Special Cheap Collections 


were introduced in 1899, and from that date they have held 
the premier position for superb quality. The immense and 
growing demand enables us to improve our Collections every 
season, and we invite comparison of our - 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


with any other advertised. 


ection 1 shall ket of As 
With Coll on 1 we all give a ra et o ter. 


Comet mix: 
With Collegtion 2, a packet of e-flowering 
en-week Stock e 
With Collection 3, a реке: of Aster Victoria 
ed. 


All the above packets contain 100 {seeds each of finest 
imported strains. 

COLLECTION No. 1.—Contains the following 18 fino 
varieties: Admiration, Aurora, Captivation, Countess of 
Radnor, Duchess of Sutherland, Duke of Westminster, 
Emily Eckford, Emily Henderson, Fashion, Firetly, Gorgeous, 
Her Majesty, Mrs. Dug ale, Mrs. Eckford, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
Prince Edward of York, Queen Victoria, Triumph. 

50 seeds each, packed separately .. .. 18. 2d. 


COLLECTION No. 2.—Contains the following 18 
choice varieties: America, Blanche Burpee, Chancellor, 
Countess of Latham, Countess of Powis, Fascination, George 
Gordon, Hon. F. Bouverie, Таду Mary Currie, Lady Nina 
Balfour, Lady M. Ormsby-Gore. Little Dorrit, Lord Kenyon, 
Mars, Navy Blue, Othello, Pink Friar, Prince of Wales. 

50 MEE each, packed separately * .. 18. 8а. 

The two Collections, post free, 28. 6d., with a packet of 
our Special Strain of Machet Mignonette, gratis. 


COLLECTION No. 3.—Contains the following 18 
superb new varieties: Agnes Johnson, Black Knight, 
Coccinea, Countess Cadogan, Countess Spencer, Dainty, 
Dorothy Eckford, Hon. Mra. E. Kenyon, Janet Scott, Jennie 
Gordon, Jessie Cuthbertson, King Edward VII., Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Lord Rosebery, Miss Willmott, Mrs. Walter 
Wright, Salopian, Sue Ear 

reeds each, packed separate), - .. 9s. 6d. 

The three Collections, post free, , with American Queen, 
Golden Rose, Gracie Greenwood, Sadie Burpee, Sunproof 
Salopian, and White Wonder (50 seeds each) gratis. 

PLEASE NOTE.—We supply the above and many others 
in liberal 2d. packets, and purchasers may select 15 for 28. 3d., 
30 for 4s. &L, or 60 for 8s. 6d. 

ІМРОКТАМТ.- will be noted that for 5s. purchasers 
of the above Collections obtain 60 packets of the finest 
Sweet Peas in existence, a packet of the best Mignonette, 
two packets of Asters, and a packet of Stocka. 

FULL CULTURAL NOTES SENT WITH EVERY ORDER. 

Our Dainty Sweet Pea List and General Catalogue Now 

y, gratis and post free on application. 


ARTHUR E.GRICE & CO., 
DUDLEY ROAD BIRMINGHAM. 
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Business Established Upwards 26 Years. 


PLANTS! TREES! PLANTS! 


ROWN IN OUR NURSERIES, upwards 
of 2,000 feet above sea level. are rtrong. hardy. and, 
we feel eure, will give satisfaction.—Achillea The Pearl, 
12, 18. Antirrhinum. 35 1s. Aquilegia, 25, la. Arabis alpina, 
5), la. Arum Lilies, 4, 1в.; 12, 24. 6d. Auriculas, 12, 18. 31. 
Canterbury Bells, white blue, rose, or mixed, 33, 1з. Canter- 
bury Balls, Cup and Saucer, 35, 18. Cyperus (Umbrella Palm), 
6, 18. Cornflower, blue, 100, 1s. Cornflower Tom Thumb, 
blue, 5), 18. Clielo.e, 2), 18. Coreopsis grand., 25, Is Cine 
raria, 12, 13. Carnation Margarita, 29, la. Carnation, double 
scarlet or white, 12,18 Carnation, from ‘a prize Collection, 
15, 1а. Chrysanthemum maximum, 12, ls. Cyclamens fine, 
12, 18. Christmas Roses, 6 fine clumps, 1а. 6d. Daisies. red, 
white, or mixed, 50, 18. Delphiniums, 12, le. Doronicum 
Harpur-Crewe, 6, 1s. Echinops, 12, is. Evening Primrore, 
12, 18. Foxgloves, 25, 18. Gaillardias. 12,18. (:cums, 15, ls 
Gypsophila, 15, 1s. Galega, 12, 1s.  Horne:ty, 20, la. Holly- 
hocks, enormous plants, double or single, 12, 1а 3d. Helen- 
ium, 12, 1s. Lupins, 2), 18. Lychnis. 20. ls. Myosotis 
(Forget-me not), #0, ìs. Primula sinensis, 12, 1s. Primula 
obconica, 12, 1s. - Polyanthus, 25, 18. Pea, Everlasting. 20, 1s 
Indian Pioks, 15, 1s, Mra. Sinkins Pink, 15, ls. Her Majesty 
Pink, 12. 1s, Pw nies chinensis, 6, ls. Pentstemons, 20, 1s 
Pansies! Pavries! our Mammoth mixed, 50, 15; Giant 
White, Giant Yellow, Peacock, 50, Is. Adonis, pale blue, 
very fine Pansy, 35, 1s. Pyrethrums, 20, 1a. Poppy, Oriental, 
15,18 Iceland Poppies. scarlet. white, yellow, 20. la. Ice- 
land Poppies, mixed, 25, 1s. Phlox, white, 6 ls. Sweet 
Williams, 25, la. Silene compacta, 59, 18. 
R, 18. Rockets. 50, 1з. Wallflowers! Wallfowers !— Dresden, 
Blood Rad, Vulcan, Ruby Gem, yellow. reparate or mixed. 
100, 18. ; Double German Waliflowers, 50, 18. Violeta Marie 
Louie, 12, 1s. Onions, Ailsa Craig, 100, 1а. Caboage Master- 
piece, 100. 1s.: Eilam's Imperial, Flower of Sp ing, No 1, 
Red, 100, 91. Lettuce, Oabo^ge or Cos, 100, 034. Seakale for 
forcing, strong, 12 23, Azalea indica, grand plants, 9 to 
18 ins. across, 18., 1s. 3d , and 1s 6d. each. Azalea mollis, full 
of buds, 6d and 9d each. Camellias, 1 to 3 feet high êd., 
91, 1s., an? 18. 6d. each. India rubber Plants. fine. 6d , 9d апо 
14. each. Fancy Ferns, 2d. and 31. each. Roses! Rotes! all 
Poplist grown.—H P.. dwarfs, 6d. each ; 5a. 6d. doz Tea 
and H.T., 9d. each. Standards. fine. 1а. 6d each. Climbing 
Roses, 91. and 1s. each: Crimson. White. and Yellow Ram 
blera, Carmine Pillar Maréchal Niel. Gloire de Dijon, W. A. 
Richardson, Reine M. Henriette, L Ideal, White Maréchal 
Niel &c. &o. Acacias. 3d. each Ampelopsis Veitchi, 6a 
each; very ûne plants. ls. each. Lilacs, white or purple, 3d. 
and 8d. еузһ, Lilac, duubls red, 6d. and Is. ear!) Sweet 
Вега, 21. and 3d each. Lavenders, 2d. and *d each 
Laburnums, 3 years old, 4d. each; 6 to 10 feet, 11. and 1s 
each. Moun'a!:n Asb, 6 to 10 feet, 64. and 13. each. Tree of 
Heaven, 4d and 6d. each. Sweet Bays, 6d. and 1з each 
Allspice Trees, 61. each. Deutzias 4d each. Golden Elder, 
4d. each, Guelder Roses, 6d. and 01 each. Honeysuckle 
41. each. Hydrangess 3d. and 6d. each. Ivy, Irish, 3d. ва h 
Wistarias, 6d. and 1з. each. Mock Orange 4d. each. Pyrus 
Japonica, 6d. each Venetian Sumach. 6d each. Flowering 
Uurrants, 6d each. Maidenhair Fern Trees, 4d each. snow 
berry Trees, 3d. exch. Tulip Trees. 4d each. Dounle Pink 
or Scarlet Thorns, 10 to 12 f et, ls. 6d. each Rosemary, 
3d. each. Jasmines, white or yellow, 4d. each. Spirwa Trees, 
41. each. Rholodendroas, 6d. each. Evergreen Shrubs, ба 
each. Pyra-antbas, la. each, Olematis, white or blue, 3d 
each; yellow, 41. each Clematis montana, td. and 93, each. 
Clematis Jackmani, also white, light blue. ete., etc , grand 
plants ls each. American Blackberries, 41. each. Каер 
berry Usner, Super ative, 1з. doz. Strawberry Planta, 2a 6d 
100. Gooseberries, 41. each; 38. 6d. doz Currants, Red, 
Black, White, 3d. each; 23. 6d. diz. Tomato Rugby Gem, 
12, 1s. Thousanis of others. All orders for Planta value ^s, 
Treas, Piants, and Shrubs value 10s. carcfally packed 
(package free) and carrisge paid. 
Catalogue free." Note address— 


LETTS & HARDING, 


62, The Nurseries, 





WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 





Business upwards 


established SEEDS 26 years. 
10/6 COLLECTION FOR 5.-. 


Six pints of Peas for succession, including Letts & Harding в 
First and Best, Letts’ & Hardings Main Crop Murrow 
&c., &c., 1 pint of Broad Beans, 1 pint of Runner Beans, } pint 
of Dwarf Beans, 1 packet of Letts and Harding's Prize 
taker Runner Beans. 1 oz. each of the following: Spring 
Onion, Winter Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Parsley, Cress, 
Mustard, Turnip, Beet, Radish; also large packets of the 
following : Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Kale, Lettuce, Celery, Marrow, Lee ‚ Cucumber, Tomato 
Spinach, Endive, Herbs. Given Gratis trial packet of Letts 
& Harding's grand early Pea Haddon Beauty 

The whole of the above, packed in а box, 5з. (Carriage 
paid, 5s. 9d.) Half quantity, 3s 


1,500 SWEET PEAS, 1-. 


Our Speciality, 1,500 Seeds in 15 disti ct named varieties 
170 Seeds in a packet, selected from the following: Apple 
blossom, Blanche Burpee, Blushing Beauty, Bronze King 
Butterfly, Captain of the Blues, Cardinal, Chancellor, Duchess 
of York, Firefly, Gaiety, General Buller, General Gatacre 
Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, Invincible, Carmine, Lady Marie Currie 

Lady Penzance, Lady Skelmersdale, Lord Roberts, Lovely 
Miss Blanche Ferry, Princess May, Princess of Wales, &c 
Хе, all of the very best large flowering varieties. Giver 
Gratis with each Collection, a packet of the new Bright 
Crimson Sweet Pea King Edward VIL The whole lot, 
carefully packed, carriage paid, 1s. 3d. 


ONLY 9 STAMPS. 


Just to show quantity and d of our Seeds, we will send 
20 Packets of Genuine Flower Seeds, all different 
and named, such as Stocks, Asters, Petunia, Mignonette 
Marigold, Zinnia, Lobelia, Chrysanthemum, Calliopsis, 
Candytuft, &c., &c. ; also Given Gratis, a packet of the lovely 
White Stock Beauty of Nice, the latest novelty, a moet 
lovely variety. The whole 21 packets, free, 10 stamps. 


The above Three Collections, 7s. 6d., car. paid 


LETTS & HARDING (Dept. L), 





Seed Merchants, West Haddon, Rugby | 





HAVE YOU OUR CAT 


-ALOGUE OF SEEDS, containing all the latest up-to 

date varieties, illustrated from photographs, post free, two 

stamps, and Given Gratis a packet of the Lovely New Double 

White Stock, Beauty of Nice. Buy direct from the growers 

and save 25 r cent. —LETTS & HARDING (Dept. 1.), Seed 
` Merchants, West Haddon, Rugby. 


Red-hot Pokers, | 


12 


| packed and carr 
The Nurseries, Wet Haddon, Rugby, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


5/6 GREENHOUSE COLLECTION 5/6 


WO CAMELLIAS, 6 Ака anthus. 4 Primula 
sinensis, 2 Azaleas, 2 Palms, 2 Calceolarias, 2 Hydrangeas, 


l Acacia, 4 Carnations, 2 Solanums, 4 Primula obconica, 
2 Passion-flowers, 2 Aralias, 4 Marguerites, 2 Cobaa scan- 
dens, 1 Asparagus Fern, 4 Begoniar, 3 Bridal Wreath, 2 Tea 
Roses, 3 Heliotrope, 2 Xmas Roses, 2 India-rubber-plants, 
1 Arum Lily, 2 Ferns, 4 Nicotiana. 6 Umbrella Palms, 6 
Campanulas, 4 Climbing Plants, 3 Eucalypt 
$ Malden hair Fern Trees, 1 Deutzia, 14 Hyacinths, 30 Tulips, 

411108. 
paid, 5s. 6d. 
The Nurseries, West Haddon, Rugby. 


2 Grevillea, 


The whole Collection, named, packed, carriage 
Half quantity, 38. —LETTS & HARDING, 62, 


46 ROSES! ROSES! 4/6. 
LOVELY ROSES (H.P., Н. Tea, Teas), 
in 12 varieties, our selection. all named; carefully 


> paid, 4s. 9d. — LETTS & HARDING, 62, 





NOW READY. 
OUR 


PoPuLAR GARDENING GUIDE 
Fon 1905. 


Post Free on application, 


SOW NOW. 
THE LYON LEEK, 


POTATOES: 
Northern 8tar, 
Eldorado, Discovery, 
Money Maker, Duchess of 
Cornwall, Sim (or Lim) Gray. 


1 Tuber of ea. for 5/-) Carriage or 
2 9/-J post free. 


KELSO, SCOTLAND: 


Leek the 
world. 1/- 
per pkt., 
post 


The King's 
Seedsmen, 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURALWÜ 
BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, | 


LISTS LONDON. FREE. <a’ 
CHEAP TENANTS FIXTURE GREENHOUSES. 


[SS 


ALL 21-07. GLASS: THROUGHOUT. 
FOR OTHER SIZES & PRICES WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST | 


G. HAY WAR ace 








NICOTICIDE 
KILLS 


HUNTER & GOW 






LIVERPGOL 
NDEX TO VOLUME XXV.—The Binding 
Covers (vrice Та. 64 each) and Index (34 ) ior Volume X X V. 
аге now ready, nr ay be had of all Newsagents, or of the 





Publisher, post free 28. — 
LOOK !—The Best Stron 
Woven WOOLLEN HORSE 
ind bound, carriage paid for 5s. 6d. : smaller sizes, 4s. 6d. anc 
3s. 6d. SPLENDID DRIVING REINS, quite new, 25 ft 
long, with good Metal Buckles, 4s. ба, per pair. Cash re 
turned if not approved of.—From Н. J. GASSON, Rye. 


and Warm, Hard 
UG, with Throat Strap 


.ing and pure paper, 


JANUARY 2], 1905 


THE LUXEMBURGER 


ROSES 


Are Unrivalled for their өмү adaption to 
for Бег splendid fulness of flower and marvellous 
of colour. 

Largest and finest Collections in the world. Orders of 21 
upwards Pg god and carriage free. 

CATALOGUE containing description of 1,600 varieties, 
beautiful! illustrations, useful hints on cultivation, post fres 


GEMEN Ас BOURG 
LUXEMBURG (Grand Duchy), 


FLORA 


AND SYLVA. 


A Monthly Review for Lovers of Lani. 
scape, Woodland, Tree or Flower, 
New and Rare Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, Fruits and Vegetables ; Tho 
Garden Beautiful, Home Woods, and 
Home Landscape. 








" The Deanery, Rochester. 

"I have read a large number of works connected with 
aorticulture, but І never before had & volume in my bani 
which included in such a charming combination, the wisdew 
of the expert, the love and zeal of the disciple, the refined 
taste of the true connoisseur, the persuasive ofthe 
truthful author, and the exquisite illustrations of the atis, 
who is devoted to his art. Head, heart, and hand hin 
mited in triple alliance to achieve a complete success, 

"B. REYNOLDS HOLE," 


+ * + 


"This new review deserves a weleome If only for tu 
»dmirable typography and its M Sony oq 
llustrations—coloured, photographed, engra: More 
»ver, it seems to be well conceived—a serious and solentific, 
but atizactive, review for all interested in flowers, bres 
vegetables, and landscape. "— Témes, 


^ * * 


" Amold Arboretum, Harvard University, 
“Jamaica Plain, Mass., March 96, 19И. 
"The first volume of FLORA AND BYLYA has 
1 cannot let а day pass without writing you to thank you (и 
his handsome and useful book. e mi 


ooks very beautiful in the dress in which it has come, and 
viah for it every success, “O, B, SARGENT.” 
* > * 

"The magnificent book, FLORA AND SYLVA, thab pu 
пате sent me has greatly ‘rejoiced my heart. E. Л 
he orinking, and the M are a8 near u 
sp e. Ithank you most sincerely. 

"Вв Tuowas HANSUR! ' 
* c * 
" United States Department of Agriculture 
" Washington, D. O., March 19, 1904- 

" This publication is exceedingly fine in all мїн 
Department 1 send sincere Шаша for thia BA АШ. 
epartmeni re ог 4 

“J. А. CLARK, Librarian, 


* * * 


“Lho new baby will grow їп 1904. Teds м 
xest ioriteultural م‎ ga po rl n ids 
mt my name down as one of your subscribers. 4 

"PH, DE VILMORIN. 


* 
"FLORA Is beautiful In paper, in type, In п 
lour plates and in ita engravings. The text pate or 
charming setting and ornament, as may be 
he multitude of nature lovers who have long 
Editor's knowledge, skill, and taste in the noble ar 
cardening."—New York Tribune, 


* * * 


afcrr 


"In these days of adulterated paper 

itla rare indeed e oci AT аса P. 
at combines suc! ndamental quali 

in addition to well-exeouted 

angraving and tasteful colour-printing. 

work are of the kind that never fails to 


arrangement for the joy of the 
Post, 
a * * 


"It represents the highest achievement of the art of the 
orinter and engraver. FLORA AND SYLVA Is so distinct fron 
all other periodical peony relating to 
rich in interest, and „go excellent in producti 
heartily wish it a long and prosperous career."—! 


Magazine, 
xx * * + 


" Printed on hand-made papor, and enriched by admirable 
ора оиса Ee c ET. 4 
pert 8i as evi 
ind will ap to who have the leisure and 
'ollow this absorbing recreation. "— 


E 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
17, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, KO. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





No. 1,351.—Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ' The English Flower Garden." 


JANUARY 28, 1905. 








Abutilon, garden varie- Chrysanthemums, single 608 
ties of - . - - (0% Chrysanthemums, usetul 608 
Annuals in the garden - 607 ı Clearings of cesspool - 612 
Border, planting a - * 612, Climbers for conserva- 
Buddleias - - + 004 tor; - - - 609 
Culcium carbide residue 604 Climbers for greenhouse 60: 
Chrysanthemums - - 607 Climbers for stove - - 610 
Chrysunthemums, a race Conservatory . - 61 
of hardy - + 607 | Cucumbers and Melons- 611 
Chrysanthemums — for Decorations, indoor, iu 
market - - - - 608 January - - - 608 
Oiurysanthemums, late - 608 Еги! - - - - 610 
Chrysanthemums, Jap- Fruit garden - - - öil 
unese—freah int rOlui'« Fruit trees, winter dress- ! 
tions - - - - 08| ing- - - - 610 


INDHX. 
Garden diary, extracts Orchard, the winter 
froma - > БП toilet of the- .  - 610 
Garden work - * 611 | Outdoor plants - 600 | 
| Hedge, planting а - 612 Pancratiam  caribieum, 
Indoor planta - - . 699 repotting - - 612 
Lilium Harrisi - - 005 , Peuches dropping their 
Marguerite Yellow, in- fruit  - - - - 612 
creasing the - - - 619 | Pelargoniums failin 612 
Mercury or Good King Pelargoniums unhealthy 612 
Henry - - - - 612 | Pernettyas not truiting 612 
Onions for seed +  - 612 | Plants and flowers- =» 605 
Onions, large - . - 603 | Plants for а new 
Orchard, liquid. manure garden - . + - 606 


for the - 5 


- 10 ' Plants іп rooms 
Outdoor garden 


+ 611 | Plants, seaside . P 


| Poppy White Swan - 607 Roses, pot, compost ; 
Poppies, annual, for for - - ž - 612 
cutting - - - - 606 Rotes under glass - Gal 
Potato ground, manur- Seakale forced in boxes 612 
ing- - - - - 604 Solomon sSeal—a pretty 
Potato Sir Walter plant for forcing - 600 
|  Raleigh- - - - Stove - - - . All 
Potato Up-to-Date- - 604 Tomatoes, soil for - - 604 
Room and window- - 606 Trees апа shrubs - - 604 
Roots, miscellaneous - 603 Vegetable garden, the « 0602 
Vegetables - . . FOS 


Rose Mrs. К. С. Shar- 


man Crawford - 605 Vines failing - - 


Roses = А А - 005 Violets failing - - ап2 
Roses, autumn potted, Week's work, the eom- 
pruning- - - 5 ing = 5 > АСИ 





VEGETABLES. 


LARGE ONIONS. 
Tuose who would like to have some of those 
fine bulbs of Onions we now commonly see in 
the autumn should get seed of some fine 
strain, and sow at once in shallow pans or 
boxes well drained, and then filled with fine, 
good soil. As amateurs and cottagers may 
not require more than 150 plants, it is not 
difficult to raise so many in one broad pan or 
box, sowing the seed thinly and evenly over the 
surface, gently pressing it in with the points of 
the fingers, then top-dressing with a little fine 
soil ‘The pans or boxes should be stood ina 
warm-frame or greenhouse in ample light, and 
be gently watered. Seed should germinate in 
about 14 days to l6 days, just as it may be 
fresh or otherwise. The pans will be best, when 
growth begins, placed as near the glass as 
possible, and if growth beslow it will besturdy, 
and that is a matter of the first importance for 
the securing of stout, erect plants. Оасе the 
seedlings become drawn and weak, bending 
over somewhat, they rarely ever become sturdy 
and satisfactory plants. When 3 inches in 
height, it is well to have at hand a few of some 
12-inches square shallow boxes, which сап be 
filled with a compost of one-half loam, the rest 
being composed of old hot-bed manure, leaf- 
soil, and sand. Into this the young plants may 
be dibbled out 2 inches apart, gently watered, 
then replaced, in ample light. In these boxes 
the plants should grow to 6 inches in height. 
They can then be—still in the boxes—trans- 
ferred to a cool-frame, and in the daytime be 
well exposed to the air, though kept close at 
night. By the end of April they will have 
become strong and hard, and may then be lifted 
from the boxes and planted out where to bulb. 


To do them well, a good piece of ground 
should be selected, acf during the winter, 
well trenched. To supply ample food for gross 
feeders as Onions are, it is well to place beneath 
the top spit of soil, in the trenching, a good 
layer of half-decayed animal manure, as that 
is a potent force in keeping the plants in strong 
rowth during the summer. A few weeks 
[sae the planting out is done a top-dressing 
of quite shorb manure should be spread over 
the ground and well forked in, and if with it 
could be mixed a little bone-flour. (super- 
phosphate) and kainit (potash), the effect on 
the Onionslater would begreat. The plantin 
when done, should be by means ofa bow 
each plant, as lifted from the box, having 
attached a good ball of soil and roots. When 
planted, tread the soil about each plant moder- 
ately firm. In hot, dry weather occasional 
waterings of sewage or liquid manure will be 
most helpful. Plant in rows 18 inches apart, 
and 12 inches apart in the rows. At these dis. 
tances apart а rod of ground will carry 
160 plants. A. DEAN. 


, 
, 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
Wirü the New Year one is reminded that the 
time is fast approaching when various crops 
for another year's supply will have to be com- 
mitted to the soil, but; before this can be carried 


into effect much preparation of the ground is 
needed, be it light or Бас but naturally much 
more in the latter case. Advice is frequently 
given towards November to get all vacant 
ground dug or trenched forthwith, irrespective 
of the nature of the soil. My idea is that light 
sandy soils are much better left alone until the 
New Year comes in, for to manure and dig 
ground of this description in early November 
would mean that most of the properties of 
the manure would be washed out of the reach 
of many vegetables long before they were sown 
or planted, whichever the case may be. Doubt- 
less, retentive soils are better if dug up in the 
autumn, so that they may be well pulverised 
against cropping time, but even here it is early 
spring, not autumn, weather that does most of 
this, and the only thing that can be said in 
favour of autumn digging and trenching is that 
usually, with heavy ground, half-decayed 
manures are dug in instead of well rotten 
manures as for light soils, and they must have 
time to decay before cropping. 

I will now consider the kind of crop the said 
piece of ground is likely to be planted with, 
and, assuming the garden has been systematic- 
ally cropped for some years past, I will take 
Potatoes first. Do these require the amount of 
strong manure often allotted them? The 
answer is a decided ‘‘ No.” A less amount of 
disease and pers as good crops can be had 
from ground that has been manured and carried 
& previous crop, provided such crop has not 
occupied the ground above six months. All 
root crops, expen Onions and Turnips, give far 
better results when sown on similar sites, and 
no ground is in better condition for Carrots, 
Parsnips, Beet, Salsafy, etc., than that pre- 
viously occupied by Celery. The earthing up 
of this crop 1s as good as digging a couple of 
spits deep, and even Onions or Turnips could 
follow here with a light dressing of 
soot forked into the ground before sowing 
the seeds. To grow good Cauliflower in early 
summer the ground must be in good heart, and 
the same applies to Cabbage as well as 
Lettuce. Peas and Beans, too, enjoy a rich 
larder and deeply-dug ground, so that their 
roots can find nourishment below should a dry, 
hot summer set in—not necessarily so perhaps 
for the earliest rows of Peas, but certainly for 
main and late crops of this mosb esteemed 
vegetable. No garden is complete without its 
Asparagus bed, and those who are contem- 
plating planting afresh should get the site 
trenched, the depen to go depending upon the 
nature of the soil. Where the subsoil is fairly 
good 2 feet will be none too much, placing at 
the bottom of the second spit a good dressing 
of half-decayed manure, while the layer nearest 
the surface may be more decomposed. In many 
gardens where plenty of labour is at command, 
a piece of ground is set apart for this delicious 
vegetable year after year. A trench some 
3 feet deep is opened out the whole length or 
width of the plot, and refuse such as Cabbage, 
Broccoli, and Brussels Sprouts' stumps, tops of 
Jerusalem Artichokes, and such like garden 
refuse are put to within a foot of the surface, 
treading it well down and opening out another 
trench, throwing the soil on to the first-named, 
and so on until the piece is done. Doubtless 


this is sound practice where the soil is cold 
and heavy, but such preparation is uncalled 
for where the soil is moderately light and 
naturally drained. 


In any case, all ground is the better for 
*ridging," especially where it is dug before 
the New Year, so that wind and frost may 
pulverise the soil ; besides, it tends to keep it so 
much drier than when dug on the level. 
The ridges ought to run north and south, so 
that the sun's action may reach each side. 
Many gardens where rich manure has been 
yearly dug in get surfeited after a time, the 
majority ot its occupants going pretty much to 
leat or stalk. Where such rankness shows 
itself, a moderate dressing of newly-slaked 
lime would be far more beneficial to the crops. 
This is а matter for the ende in charge, as 
personal supervision of the crops is necessary 
before one can say whether the soil is manure 
sick or not. East Devon. 





MISCELLANEOUS ROOTS. 
THESE comprise Carrots, Parsnips, Artichokes, 
and Turnips, many of which are still in the 
ground, and rightly so, as they keep very much 
better there than when lifted and stored under 
cover. Carrots sown in April would naturally 
be lifted in November, so that these remarks 
apply to July sowings, which should be prac- 
tised in all gardens where this vegetable is 
in much request. The Jerusalem Artichoke 
should be the firsb to come up, as this requires 
а long season of growth, and must be replanted 
in February to get the best results. In select- 
ing the seed choose the roundest, medium- 
sized roots to plant again. The eatable ones 
should be stored under a north wall ог hedge, 
and covered similar to Potatoes. If possible, 
give these roots в fresh plot every year when 
replanting, well manuring, and also digging 
the ground to a good depth, and plant 1 foot 
apart in rows 3 feeb asunder. Turnips can bo 
stored in a similar way and before growth 
starts afresh, discarding all but good-shaped, 
sound roots, cutting or twisting off all the 
green top they d have at the time of lifting. 
'l'he yellow fleshed varieties are good keepers, 
and, as a rule, of good flavour, but I find they 
must not be sown too late in the month of 
August or the roots come small Parsnips 
must be lifted carefully, foliage removed, the 
sound roots stored in as cool a place as possible 
and covered with 6 inches of soil or coal-ashes, 
as if the air is allowed to get at them they 
soon shrivel. Carrots, too, may be stored in 
like manner, but with neither of these men- 
tioned should a great bulk be thrown together, 
as they keep very much better in thia lavom, 
and are not so likely to heat, which if allowed 
to do they are quickly spoilt. In lifting 
Carrots discard all split roots or any that have 
been injured, as they are the first to decay. 
These should be given to the cattle. The tops 
should be cleared away, and the ground given 
a thorough liming, as there is sure to be a host 
of slugs sheltering beneath the tops. Celery is 
best left where it is until March is with us, 
when it may belifted and laid in in trenches 
quite close to a north wall, where it will keep 
well into April, and be found very useful for 
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kitchen use, if not quite the thing for the 
dining-room. DEVONIAN, 





POTATO SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


GENERALLY described as a white round, the 
tubers far more frequently assume that long 
intermediate form which is the puzzle of Potato 
growers to describe. The variety із of American 
origin, and is yet quoted at rather high prices. 
My own experience of it last year was not 
favourable, but Potatoes vary so much in soils 
and situations that a variety which does in- 
differently in one case may be first-class in 
another. With one or two exceptions American 
varieties now do not, as a rule, compare favour- 
ably with home-raised ones, oursevidently having 
more stamina. With respect to table quality, 
Sir Walter Raleigh gives much about the same 
as has for some time characterised so many of 
the maincrop varieties. It is very good indeed 
in suitable soils, especially where phosphates 
are freely used. It needs ample room when 
planted to enable the tops to freely develop. 





MANURING POTATO GROUND. 
(REPLY то <“ NORTH PorE.") 
From the description you give of the nature of 
your soil and its depth, good Potato crops 
should be produced on it. But, as the last 
year's crops were поб so good as could be 
desired, it is fair to assume that the soil is 
rather r. That a good dressing of half- 
decayed stable-manure would be most benefi- 
cial there can be no doubt, but, as that is not 
obtainable, your best course is to give the 
ground аб once a dressing of 51b. to 61Ь. per 
rod of bone-meal and muriate of potash, in 
equal proportions, broken up fine. You may 
add to it as much of peat-ash as you can, then 
аб once dig it in. Dig deep, because ample 
depth of soil is essential to Potato growth. In 
the meantime collect seaweed, риф it into а 
heap, and turn it once a fortnight to help faci- 
` litate decay. Where Potatoes are planted early 
in April, spread the seaweed over the ground 
and fork it in as the planting proceeds. Nitrate 
of soda, broken very fine, should be strewn 
between the rows of plants, at the rate of 31b. 
per rod, so soon as the tops are well through 
the ground, then well hoed in. That is a 
manure which rapidly dissolves, and is at once 
available as plant food. If the leaf-soil be well 
decayed it is a good plan to cast some of it 
along the drills over the sets as planting pro- 
ceeds. Rows of strong-growing Potatoes should 
be fully 30 inches apart, and the sets in the 
rows 16 inches apart. If a second dressing of 
seaweed be given, it should besimply laid along 
between the rows after moulding up is done, 
to help preserve moisture in the soil. Evergood 
may do with you, but it is not good on all soils; 
we note ib has done well in parts of Ireland. 
Over here no varieties have excelled The 
Factor, Up-to-date, Sir John Llewellyn, and 
British Queen. King Edward VII. seems to 
be a very close, soapy Potato on all soils. 


Potato Up-to-Date. — What Potato would you 
recommend as а good and reliable one—i.¢., a prolific 
cropper and of good flavour? I had always considered 
Up-to-Date a good cropper and of good flavour, and was 
much astonished to see some letters about two months 
ago in which the writers said Up-to-Date was only fit for 
cattle.—A RciID. SPEIR. 

Soil for Tomatoes.—Will you kindly tell me if soil 
that Chrysanthemums have been grown in this season 
would do for growing Tomatoes іп ? I have a quantity of 
it, аз I grow largely both Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums 
for market. I grow the Tomatoes under glass, but plant 
them in the ground and change the soil every year. I have 
usually u garden soil, but I thought this would be 
better as it is stuff. Ishould dig about 4 inches of it 
into the soil. The Chrysanthemums have been grown in a 
com of soil, rotten turf, rotten manure, ashes, and 
about a third of soil that grew Tomatoes in two years since, 
with a liberal quantity of sifted bones, soot, and leaf- 
mould added.—SUBSCRIRER. 

[No doubt it will answer, but we would strongly advise 
you to add some fresh loam and a little rotten dung before 
digging it into the border intended for Tomatoes ] 

Calcium carbide residue.—Will you kindly 
inform me what is the best way to treat and use refuse 
carbide of calcium from acetylene gas generator as a 
manure for garden or field ?—ARGYLL. 


[This material, which contains in moist con- 
dition 49:52 per cent. of free water, 7:33 per 
cent. of calcium carbonate, 4:69 per cent. of 
calcium hydrate, and 0:43 per cent. of insoluble 
matter, would be of value only where the soil 
required lime, We would suggest spreading 
it out to dry, or mixing with dry soil and 
using it as a top-dressing. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


BUDDLEIAS. 
Tux Buddleias are of the greatest service in a 
sheltered garden in the West of England. 
Generally most of the species, with the excep- 
tion of B. globosa, are too tender for outdoor 
work ; in fact, B. globosa suffers during severe 
winters, but the species and varieties that are 
mentioned in this note are so varied in habit 
and colour that one wonders why they are not 
grown more in cold greenhouses. At the 
present time we have one species, B. madagas- 
cariensis, that has been in bloom for the past 
two months under glass without any fire-heat, 
and its long spikes of amber-coloured flowers 
present a charming appearance during the dull 
period of the year. Although we grow this 
species outdoors here (West Dorset) it is very 
seldom we can flower it. As the blooms open 
during the winter months there is always 
danger of their being destroyed by frost. 
The cultivation of Buddleias is very simple. 
The best way is to take cuttings of the young 
wood with a heel attached and insert them 
either in boxes, pans, or pots, and then during 
the following spring plant them outdoors in 
rows about 2 feet apart, and they will then 
make very rapid growth. The following 
autumn cut them back to two or three eyes 
and plant them in their permanent position, 
which must be a sheltered one. The soil for 
them should be prepared, and leaf-soil added 





a wall it is evergreen, and has a silvery appear- 
ance. Iam hoping it will flower this comin 
summer. It is one of the square-stemm 
Species, which makes ib very interesting. I 
understand it flowered in the Isle of Wight last 
summer. [This first flowered with Mr. Gumble- 
ton in his garden at Belgrove, Queenstown, 
Cork, in July, 1892. А coloured plate made 
from the flowers was given in ‘* The Garden” 
of June 10th, 1893, p. 482. It has beautiful 
pale rose-coloured tubular flowers with pure 
white throat. It is nol sufficiently hardy to 
stand the winter in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at 
Coombe Wood, though in Cornwall! we understand 
it reaches in the open to a height of 10 feet.—Ep.] 

B. MADAGASCARIENSIS.—As I stated pre. 
viously, this species is a winter-flowering one, 
and has been introduced into this country for 
eighty years. Too much stress cannot be put 
on the need to keep it within bounds. It must 
be cut back hard immediately after flowering. 
Tie the growth in close to the wall about Sep. 
tember, and then the plant, when in flower, 
hangs loosely against the wall, and presents а 
charming pioture: The foliage is not unlike 
that of B. globosa, and during the summer 
months it is a suitable plant for a south wall, 
and if not too severe during the winter it may 
survive, but it is a doubtful plant to grow 
unless in a very favoured position. I am toli 
this plant is а perfect weed on the Riviera, and 
grows there like our common Honeysuckle in 
England. 

B. vaAnIAnILIS, —In my estimation this is the 





Potato Sir Walter Raleigh. 


to it if it is at all heavy. The varieties we 
grow here are ;— 

BUDDLEIA ASrATICA.— This species was intro- 
duced about thirty years ago, and it is now in 
flower in one of our winter gardens, and at 
this time of the year is very distinct and 
pretty, with its small spikes of whitish, 
sweetly-scented flowers. lt is quite a dwarf 
plant, and one that I should oru will grow 
but 3 feet to 4 feet high. Still, it is a very 
desirable species. I failto find this one in the 
Kew Guide, but Nicholson states B. Neemda 
is synonymous with B. asiatica. 

В GLoBosa.—This is now well known. It із 
very striking in a mixed border, but after 
flowering should be cut hard back, and then let 
it make its growth. In this way the trees will 
be kept in shape and better results will follow. 
In one part of the garden here we havea heige 
of Ribes sanguineum, and there are two huge 
bushes of this species (B. globosa) planted 
between the Ribes. When they are in full 
flower the effect is very striking. After they 
are cut back and fresh growth made the 
catch one's eye immediately, owing to the dar 
green on the surface of the leaves and the 
tomentose state underneath. 

B. LiwpLEYANA.—Although we grow this 
species, it does not do very well with us. It is 
of а very weak habit, but when in bloom it has 
rather a taking colour, being of a purplish-red. 
It is one, however, I would not recommend 


growing. 

B. LVILLEI.— This species has not yet 
so far flowered with us, so I cannot say much 
about it, but the plant is worth growing. On 





From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, 


gem of the genus. One of the features of the 
garden here during July and August is 4 
hedge of this species about 70 yards long, the 
growths 10 feet to 12 feet in length, and clothed 
with flowers of a pale lavender shade. Many 
of the flower-spikes measured were 12 inches to 
14 inches long. I think this one could be used 
more frequently than it is in localities where it 
is colder than here, because, after flowering, it 
can be cut hard back to the ground, and pro 
tected with such as Bracken or hay. Here we 
do nob protect it, and it is growing in a very 
cold, exposed position, and on very stiff clay. 
We also have one plant that is 14 feet to 16 feet 
high. There are several varieties of it, hence 
its name, bub the best of them is Veitchians, 
which throws flower-spikes over 20 inches in 
length. I think Veitchiana is constant, but I 
notice that the type varies much in length of 
flower-spike, and also in the colour of the 
flowers, some being a bright rosy-lavender 
others almost white. : 
B. INTERMED14.— This is considered a hybrid 
of curviflora (syn. japonica) and Lindleyans. 


It has rather a pretty tint of gano velvet, 
and with us flowers through August and 
September. It has a thin, s ling growth. 

B. PANICULATA (syn. crispa).—The Kew Hand 


List ('“ Trees and Shrubs,” p. 559) gives these 
two as synonymous, but we have two distinct 
plants here as crispa and paniculata. This spe 
cies I have not grown quite in the open, but 
intend trying it this сонип season. Onasouth 
wallit makes some splendid growths, and ií 
uninjured by late frost will be a picture during 
the spring. 
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B. JAPONICA (syn. curviflora).—Arranged in 
a group this has a very taking appearance, but 
by itself is not desirable. As its name implies, 
the flower-spikes hang down, but when in 
flower in a largo group is very pretty. We 
have a hedge about 40 yards long. It has not 
the rampant growth of variabilis, and when in 
full growth and flower is only about + feet high. 
Ib is as hardy as globosa, as it flowers later 
(September), and then if cut down in Novem- 
ber and December the growth does not start 
until spring, and lying dormant during the 
winter is better able to stand the frost. 

B. LACTIFOLIA.—I cannot write about this at 
present, as we only bought it this season. It 
is certainly & very distinct plant, and more of 
a woody nature than all the others. I hope to 
be able to write about it after it has been here 
some time. 

One word in conclusion. Grow the Budd- 
leias in a sheltered position, cut them back after 
flowering, and always keep а stock of young 
plants, as they are easily 
rooted, and take up but 
very little room when they 
are small. H. K. 

Abbotsbury, Dorset. 


PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS. 


ROSES, 


ROSE MRS. R. G. SHAR- 
MAN CRAWFORD. 


А VARIETY that is included 
in the best twelve Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas of the year needs 
little other commendation. 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Craw- 
ford is a lovely flower, 
deep rosy-pink in colour, 
the outer petals shaded 
with pale flesh with white 
at base of petals. The 
form is very utiful in 
the half open stage, as de- 
picted in the illustration, 
the fully-expanded flowers 
being quite imbricated. 
This is one of the many 
good Roses that have come 
to us from Ireland, having 
been introduced by Messrs. 
A. Diekson and Sons in 
1894. It received the Gold 
Medal of the National 
Rose Society the year pre- 
vious. Like many another 
grand Rose, Mrs. Shar- 
man Crawford has its 
faults, which, are sup- 
pressed in catalogues. One 
13 its want of fragrance, 
which, to my mind, is a 
Jamentable one, although 
it isentirely ignored by exhibitors. One cannot 


perhaps blame them for this, for if it were | 


rigidly demanded, many of our best show 
Roses would have to go. Another bad trait is 
4 great predilection to mildew. In summer 
time it is not so noticeable, but in autumn the 
plants are quite blighted with this troublesome 


fungus. Timely applications of suitable reme- | 


dies would check this bad quality, but too 
often it is overlooked, and many other Roses 
are thus tainted. However, apart from these 
two faults (neither of which would prevent me 
recommending the Rose), it is a splendid kind 
of beautiful habit, making a fine garden 
Hybrid Perpetual and а vigorous - headed 
standard, Market growers, an 
Roses, find Mrs. Sharman Crawford a useful 
kind, perhaps coming fourth in point of merit 
for this purpose—that is, among the H.P’s. 
and Н T's, 
Testout, Mrs. John Laing, and La France as 
Superior to Mrs. Sharman Crawford, but would 
accord this latter the fourth position. 


he value of this class of Rose for early | 


Spring blooming is rather overlooked. Garden- 
ers would do well to роб up a supply each 
j umn, force them one year, and then plant 

Өш out, It is best to grow them outdoors 
Or one season prior to forcing, although 


all who force | 


would certainly place Caroline : 


this is nob essential. Many growers pot up 
early in October, and put the plants in 
a cold-house in November, then prune early in 
the year and plunge the plants in bottom-heat. 
They quickly make root, and will afford beau- 
tiful little plants, carrying three and four 
flowers, that come in useful for decoration 
or cutting. I think this plan is more economi- 
cal than keeping a lot of plants about in pots 
after flowering. Just use them for the one 
blossoming. The flowers obtained will be of 
more value than the cost of the plants. To 
obtain Hybrid Perpetuals of good quality of 
bloom the plants must come on steadily, allow- 
ing about fourteen weeks from the pruning to 
the blossoming. Start them in a night tempe- 
rature of 48 degs. to 50 degs. 

This tribe of Kose requires good feeding. 
When growth is well advanced and flower-buds 
seen, afford copious waterings of liquid- 
manure, made principally with cow-manure 
and soot. 





In order to lengthen the stem the 


Rose Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford. 


temperature may be increased to 56 degs. at 
night, a degree or two more on warm nights 
doing harm. Rosa. 


PRUNING AUTUMN POTTED ROSES. 
I cor some Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Roses last 


pruning them. I am growing them in a cold house. The 
H.P.'s, I suppose, should be pruned close in, say to three 
or four eyes, but it is the Teas I am in doubt about. 
Some say prune hard the first season after potting, 


! while others say that it is injurious to prune the first 


season, and advise waiting until the plants commence 
to grow, then merely taking the ends of the shoots off. 
Please say which is right?—O. MERMET. 

[In most instances the Hybrid Perpetuals 
may be cut back to three or four eyes on each 
shoot, but there are a few exceptions. Strong 

rowers, such as Prince Camille de Kohan, 

lio, Margaret Dickson, etc., should have from 
five to six eyes retained. If the new shoots 
are too numerous, and they generally are, we 
rub off such as are not wanted, especially 
those pointing to the centre of the plant, when 
it is seen which are coming on best. As regards 
Tea Roses potted up from the open ground, 
we prefer to cut these back also to three or four 
eyes, provided the plants possess good hard 
growths, bub being so full of vitality many of 





the shoots are only half ripened. These would 


autumn, and potted them, but I am in doubt аз to | 


be best cut back to the point from whence they 
spring. As so many Tea Roses do not clearly 
show the dormant eyes upon the yearling plants 
we have found it a good plan to just tip the 
growths and allow them to break where they 
like, then cut back to three or four of the most 
promising new growths when they are about 
an inch long. It does no harm to allow the 
plants to grow almost as they like the firsb 
year, then when the plants are full of roots you 
can cut them as hard back as you wish. No 
doubt Tea Roses produce the best blooms 
when eut back hard. We always find it best 
to рс Tea Roses grafted in 5-inch pots 
and pot them on. Such plants have hard 
wood, and will yield a few first-rate blooms 
the first season. Hybrid Perpetuals and many 
of the Hybrid Teas are best potted up from 
outdoor-grown stock. They may be grown in 
| frost-proof frames if no greenhouse is available. 
It pays best to have a boiler and hot-water 
pipes, although not often required. The” pits 









should be about 2 feet 6 inches high at the 
back, and about 1 foot 6 inches high in front, 
and 1 foot to 14 feet deeper within. The lights 
are about 6 feet by 4 feet 6 inches. Beautiful 
Roses may be grown in such pits, and one may 
gather them from April onwards. 

The main points to aim at in the cultivation 
are—to force very gradually, avoid variations 
of temperature, give air whenever ib is neither 
rough nor cold, and keep insects down by fre- 
quent fumigation. By avery slight amount of 
expense and trouble three and four batches of 
plants could be brought on in one set of 
pits, provided there are partitions. Some 
could be pruned in November and onwards to 
February. Dwellers near large towns and 
cities would find this an excellent method of 
pone Roses. In their case the foliage must 

kept scrupulously clean by sponging and 
‚ syringing, to free the leaves as much as possible 
from the impurities of the atmosphere. | 

Lilium Harrisi.—One of the most popu- 
lar of Lilies is Harrisi, especially for potting 
and forcing for the early period of the year, 
and, as is well known, it is grown by the trade 
in large quantities for supplying the Faster 
markets. Those who remembered to procure 
their bulbs in the autumn and pot them will, 
ere this, be able to form some idea as to the 
progress they have made. Moderately-sized 
plump bulbs often turn out better than large 
ones. Soil for them should be fibrous turf, 
with leaf-mould and silver-sand, the rougher 
portions being placed over the crocks, allowing 
an inch or so of soil over each bulb. They may 
now be brought from the cold-frames, where 
up to the present they have been kept, and 
placed in gentle heat—but it should not be 
excessive heat—and, as buds begin to deve- 
lop, they will benefit if liquid-manure is given. 
A succession may be kept up for a time by 
having a few pots in a frame to bring into the 
house as needed. —F. W. D. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW, 


INDOOR DECORATIONS IN JANUARY. 


Wk no sooner enter into the new year than we 
begin to realise the scarcity of flowers for 
indoor decorations. 'Тһеге are many very 
pretty Chrysanthemums still in bloom, includ- 
ing Mme Felix Perrin, a charming pink kind, 
the pink colouring in some cases being very 
pronounced, For the larger vases the Chrys- 
anthemums are well suited. That these flowers 
may last longer it is well to rub off all leaves 
excepb three or four immediately below the 
flower. The blooms when arranged in the 
larger vases are nicely set off when the foliage 
is retained in the manner just suggested. 
White Chrysanthemums, such as Mlle. Theresa 
Panckoucke, Princess Victoria, and some other 
good sorts, are still to be had, and they may be 
maintained in a fresh condition for some weeks 
if the water be changed pretty frequently and 
a small piece of the stem cut off every two or 
three days. Additional attractiveness may be 
obtained by using Asparagus Sprengeri, which 
may be had in beautiful sprays. With the 
white flowers richly-coloured pieces of Berberis 
Aquifolium make a most effective contrast. 
Tuxedo (bronze), Putney George (crimson), 
and other varieties in similar colours, although 
somewhat limited in number, add very mate- 
rially to the beauty of indoor decorations where 
selections of Chrysanthemums are still desired. 

Home-grown and imported flowers of 
other subjects are already available, and 
retarded bulbous subjects also are to be had. 
Roman Hyacinths are still highly esteemed for 
the chaste and dainty character of their dis- 
play. Too pres they are set up with 
little or no taste. They never look better, 
however, than when gathered with long flower- 
stalks, and used in vases and glasses some 
5 inches ог 6 inches high. Half-a-dozen spikes 
neatly adjusted in » receptacle of the kind 
referred to, with a few pieces of their own 
foliage, are all thab is necessary to complete a 
pretty decoration. Some of the earlier forms 
of the Polyanthus- Narcissus may be used in the 
same way, but crowding must be avoided, and 
their own foliage should always be used, if 
possible. This is more natural, and, as a con- 
sequence, more artistic. Forced Tulips make 
an interesie and pretty table decoration. 
Shallow bowls and low glasses, with good 
openinge answer the purpose of the Tulips very 
well In the bowls it may be advantageous to 
plunge the bulbitselfinthe Moss, sand, or water, 
in which the flowers are arranged. With light 
green Moss, or sprays of available foliage, the 
nakedness of the bulbs may be covered up. 
Make good use of the glaucous green of the 
Tulip. This, if judiciously disposed, makes as 
pretty a picture as the flowers. Carnations in 
the winter are flowers for the few. At all 
times Carnation *'grass" is rarely plentiful, 
and yet it is the one adjunct that is required to 
properly seb off these flowers. In the winter, 
ıowever, this is an impossibility. Because 
of this fact other light green sprays of foliage 
should be used. The bright and pleasing colours 
of the Carnations are so conspicuous in winter 
decorations that three or four blooms grace- 
fully disposed with appropriate foliage will 
go a long way towards brightening the sur- 
roundings. From sunny climes we are already 
securing lovely sprays of freely - flowered 
Acacia. Apart from their fragrance these 
flowers have a value peculiarly their own. In 
some of the larger receptacles the Acacia is 
very telling. Individual plumes sometimes 
are charming, and if arranged in soft blue- 
tinted vases their effect is considerably height- 
ened. We have a large blue-tinted trumpet 
vase, and this is covered with a wire network. 
Half-a-dozen sprays arranged in a vase of this 
kind are a noble decoration for the drawing- 
room. The pretty foliage of the plant adds to 
the beauty of the arrangement. There is 
nothing more beautiful than the Lily of the 
Valley at this season. By the method of 
retarding the crowns which now generally 
obtains this popular flower is still highly vatued 
for many forms of indoor decorations. For the 
smaller vases and other receptacles Lily of the 
Valley spikes in association with the bleached 
foliage are distinctly charming. For table 
decorations, contrasted with some of the pink 
Anemones or pink Carnations, they make a very 


welcome feature. We should always, if pos- 
sible, keep each kind of flower in a vase by 
itself. Winter Cheer Carnation makes a 
striking contrast with lightly arranged spikes 
of Lily of the Valley with its own Сакон. 





Annual Poppies for cutting.—Some 
of the plants that need very little attention 
after the seed is sown, yield blossoms that are 
particularly adapted for table decoration when 
cut. Such are the Shirley Poppies. Seed 
should be sown in the open ground in March or 
April, scattering the seeds very thinly, and 
afterwards thinning out the plants, leaving 
only the strongest, nnd again going over a 
second time. ‘he blossoms of these Poppies 
should be cut early in the morning, before the 
sun has made itself felt, and before bees have 
been amongst the petals and marred them. 
Some arrangement to seal up the stems by 


dipping them in hot water will prevent the 
blooms shedding prematurely. — Woovnast- 
WICK, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


PLANTS FOR A NEW GARDEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED," 
" LEAnU RT," last year, suggested the names of a number 
of Roses suitable for my present garden as well as others 
for potting. I should like to ask him, through the medium 
of your paper, whether he thinks the Bride, Bridesmaid, 
and a few similar ones, would do out-of-doors, and whether 
he could give me the names of a few creeping plante to 
cover walls? I would also be glad if he could give me a 
list of annuals for sowing under glass and outside, and tell 
me what would be the best for pots? I am thinking of 
planting one of my window-boxes with the old Musk—it 
flowers so well. 13 it too late to get any seeda of ever- 
lasting flowers for this season ? Would perennials succeed 
on a border having a south-west aspect? I want to keep 
some Roses I have in pots in a cold house. Would Mme. 
Hoste, Maman Cochet, and Ami Cochet do well, and isthe 
last-named a good flowering sort? I am growing on young 
plants of Aspidistras and Aralias, and the other day I gave 
them a sprinkling of soot I got from the chimney. Is this 
the best way? 1 have а few beds at the front of пу house, 
which I thought of filling with Geraniums, Lobelias, ete., 
unless I could get something better.—K ATE MULAREN, The 
Walnuts, Hendon. 

[1 was very glad to hear that since you 
removed from the country you had not lost 
your interest in gardening, although your 
present locality may not for some subjects be 
so favourable as your old home. Still, with 
determination it is surprising what one may 
do towards making a garden gay for several 
months in the year. I hope that you will have 
success with the Roses you mentioned. In the 
case of sorts like The Bride, Marchal Niel, 
Bridesmaid, and Niphetos, I would suggest 
your planting them on the south side of your 
garden. If you are thinking of covering your 
walls with creepers, you should have the 
ground prepared at once by having it well dug 
and manured, and if the soil has the appear- 
ance of being worn out, and it is possible to 
procura a little fresh loam, I would advise your 

oing this, as it will pay you in the long run 
For flowering climbers, beside the Roses you 
have, you сап scarcely improve upon Clema- 
tises, and sorts you had at home, like Jack- 
mani, Edouard Andre, and the large white 
Henryi, will no doubt appeal to you. Then 
you will remember, too, how useful some of 
the annual creepers are for walls, and amongst 
these the Trop:olums, as canariense, Ruby 
King, and Rosy Queen. I know your special 
fondness for flowers for table decoration, and 
would remind you of some of your favourite 
single and semi-double blooms. You will, I 
presume, again sow in March Asters, like the 
Comet sorts, and Coreopsis (which should be 
raised in heat if you wish to be quite sure of 
early flowers), Shirley Ui el Godetias, and 
the yellow Corn Marigold, Chrysanthemum 
segetum grandiflorum. The single Dahlias 
are very nice for cutting, and these may 
be sown in heat in March and treated like 
a half-hardy annual, planting out at the end of 
May, when all danger of frost is past. Almost 
similar to а single Dahlia are the flowers of 
Cosmos bipinnatus, a halt-hardy annual, very 
pretty and useful tor cutting, but little known. 
You will recollect what success you had at 
home with Aquilegias, and how frequently they 
were admired on your dining table when cut. 
Seed should really be sown in June for bloom- 
ing the following year, but it is possible to 
purchase plants. Some of the hybrids possess 
exquisite colours, and, as you well know, last а 
long time when cut. The Helichrysums are 





annuals, and can be sown in a cold-frame in 
April, and planted out where you want them 
to flower. Rhodanthes, which are oftener met 
with in pots for greenhouse and window decora- 
tion, can be grown out-of-doors in a sunny 
position, and seed may be sown in the open 
ground in May. (ther annuals specially suit- 
able for pots are Balsams, Schizanthuses, and 
Nemesias. ‘Those white, foamy sprays you so 
much admired are the blossoms of Gypsophila 
paniculata, a very easily grown perennial, and 
roots may be procured from any dealer їп 
hardy plants, and planted now in good deep 
soil and in a sunny aspect. The Eryngiums, 
too, are perennials, Echinops are also peren. 
nials, and need similar treatment; the two 
which you had are Ritro, globular heads of 
blue, and a sort having a rather ponderous 
name—sph:erocephalus—having silvery foliage 
and whitish flowers ; and, last!y, there are the 
Statices, about which you were so much 
interested. These, in my judgment, are 
exceedingly useful to anyone whose stock of 
cut flowers in winter is limited, as if the head: 
of bloom are cut when half expanded they last 
a long time. Amongst the plants you have 
selected I notice the common sort of Musk. 
Surely you have not overlooked that exception. 
ally large-leaved variety, Harrison's. 

As regards fine-foliaged plants for the tablo, 
I think you are wise in confining yourself to a 
few, and you cannot well improve upon Aspi- 
distras, Aralias, and Asparaguses, but I would 
not recommend your continuing the treatment 
you first adopted—of sprinkling fresh soot on 
the surface of each pot—as such an experiment 
is risky, to say the least. The better planis tomix 
old soot with the contents of the water-pot, 
and a simple way is to fill a coarse bag and leave 
it in the tub. Much may be done in making 
effective the border you mention, without 
resorting to Pelargoniums,  Lobelias, and 
Calceolarias. There are many annuals, besides 
those already enumerated, that will prove of 
great service, and I would remind you of 
Antirrhinums, which may be treated precisely 
as annuals, Larkspurs, Phlox Drummond, 
Salpiglossis, Sweet Peas, Zinnias, and sweet- 
scented things like Nicotianas, Mignonette, 
and Stocks, not omitting the Night-scented 
Stock, Mathiola bicornis. You could not have 
made a better selection for a start with po: 
Roses than those you mention, and the one ycu 
make special inquiry about—viz., Ami Cochet, 
a flesh-coloured Tea-scented, is one that may 
be depended upon. May I remind you of two 
subjects that do particularly well in a con- 
gested neighbourhood—viz., Montbretias and 
Michaelmas Daisies.— Luv RsT.] 





SEASIDE PLANTS. 
(REPLY то “А, G. T.") 
Ix planting by the sea the- great point is to 
have a shelter of some kind on the seaward 
side, so as to break the force of the wind and 
prevent damage from the salt spray that is at 
times carried some distance inland. Among 
the best of such shelter trees are the Austrian 
and Weymouth Pines, the Italian and Capadisa 
Poplars, and the Evergreen Oak. The Holly 
is good. Of the lower-growing trees and 
shrubs the Tamarisk, the Euonymus, the Se 
Buckthorn, and small Willows are well known 
to be some of the very best of seaside plants. 
All will grow and flourish even where the salt 
spray constantly dashes over them. Escallonia 
macrantha also does well by the sea. Fuchsias, 
too, do remarkably well near the sea, though à 
strong gale rigbt otf the water sometimes strips 
them, where fully exposed, of a large part o! 
their foliage as well as the flowers, but they 
soon come round again. Thorns of almost al 
kinds thrive well and do not seem to mind the 
strong winds, though they do not grow at all 
rapidly. Of all evergreen subjects nothing 
succeeds so well in such a position as the 
shrubby Veronicas. Of course the hardier 
Dracænas (Cordyline) do well where there is а 
little shelter. The Eucalypti might be more 
frequently tried in seaside gardens, especially 
where the climate is mild in winter. Your 
friends ought to look round neighbouring 
gardens, and see what plants are doing well, 
and plant accordingly. It is difficult to advise. 
as you give us по idea as to what the soil is. 
Carnations, Pinks, and many rock plants which 
lie close to the ground, and are therefore little 
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exposed to the wind, will also thrive provided 
the soil is suitable for them. In tact, we 
should imagine almost any hardy plants would 
succeed if once you had got a good shelter belt 
to protect them. 





POPPY WHITE SWAN. 
Тик Opium Poppy (Papaver somniferum) and 


its many named varicties are, when well. 
grown, among the hundsomest of our garden | 


annuals. Thin sowing of the seed and rigorous 
thinning out of the seedlings at an early age 





is often the case, the innumerable rootlets will 
have taken possession of the whole upper layer 
of soil, so that those left receive a check from 
which they never recover and fail to attain 
their natural size before coming into flower. 
Comparing one subjected to such treatment 
with the noble proportions of а self-sown 
seedling, it is difficult to realise that the two 
are of the same species and variety, but the 
ditierence is entirely due to the one having had 
to struggle for existence from its birth, with a 
host of companions all busily engaged in appro- 
priating every particle of nutriment that their 





The double Opium Poppy (Papaver somniferum f'.-pl. White Swan) 


are absolutely essential to the successful 
culture of these Poppies. Seed should besown 
in rich soil in April and the seedlings thinned 
outas soon as they can be handled to a foot 
apart, when the plants will be enabled to 
assume their rightful proportions and to create 
a noble garden picture, standing from 4 feet, to 
5 feet in height, with their wide-spread blos- 
soms poised gracefully on polished stems above 
the arching sweep of the great blue-green 
leaves. Very diff.rent will be the effect where 
the seed is sown too thickly and the seed- 
lings are insufficiently thinned. Where the 
seedlings are left until they form a mat of 
foliage on the ground before thinning out, as 





root-fibres can annex, while the other, though 
it may spring up among alien growths, has no 
companions of its own kind XN size to deprive 
it of its special wants. 

Among the varieties of the Opium Poppy 
may be named White Swan, the subject of the 
accompanying illustration, a fine flower, very 
double, with narrow, fringed petals and pure 
white in colour; Snowdrift and Giant Snow- 
ball, double white: American Flag, double 
white, margined orange-scarlet; Miss Sher- 
wood, white, with the upper half of the petals 


chamois-rose; The Bride, single, pure white, ' 
the most beautiful of all the Opium Poppies; : 


The Mikado, double, with crimson fringe; 


Cardinale, scarlet, a comparatively dwarf form ; 
Danebrog, single, scarlet, with white band 
down the centre of each petal, named after the 
Danish flag; and the Carnation Poppy or 
Peony Poppy, sometimes catalogued under the 
title of Papaver pwonixflorum, a fine double, 
fringed form in different colours. — . 

The Opium Poppies, especially the singlo 
white, are particularly valuable for indoor 
decoration, but in the arrangement of the blos- 
i soms all evidence of laboured, conventional 





design should be avoided, the object to be kept 
| in view being to retain the natural expression 
characteristic of the growing 
flowers, only such accessories in 
the way of Grasses or Reeds being 
used as may serve to enhance the 
unstudied effect of the picture. 
The Opium Poppies, though not 
so fleeting in the character of their 
blossoms as the beautiful, apricot 
tinted Papaver pilosum, or the 
“ Shirley” Poppies, which аге 
merely forms of the common field 
Poppy, both of which well merit 
th ав in Burns's couplet, 
** But pleasures are like Poppies spread, 
You seize the flower—the bloom is dead,” 
are, especially in the single forms, 
hy no means so lasting as could be 
wished, but it is a labour of love to 
daily replenish the tall vases with 
fresh blossoms from the gardon: 


Annuals in the garden. — Тһе 
garden of my house was a hollow which 
has been made up of stiff clay. I have 
some Rose trees and one or two other 
things (Hydrangea in particular), which 
have answered very well, but as Iam not 
disposed to do a lot of work with the 
ground, which may be for my successor, 
what do you advise me to put in to make 
a show, say, for the coming season and 
next? I have great difficulty, of course, 
to get the smaller annuals etc., to thrive.— 
J. E. ATKINSON. 

[There are many half-hardy an- 
nuals, such as Stocks, Asters, 
Snapdragons, Phlox Drummondi, 
Larkspurs, Verbenas, Pentste- 
mons, Petunias, Dianthus, etc., 
that may be raised in frames and 
planted out, while you could sow 
in April or May Foxgloves, Cam- 
panulas, Carnations, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Hollyhocks, Wallflowers, 
all of which, if planted out, would 
flower in 1906. Many of the 
stronger-growing annuals, if a 
little fine soil were pub into the 
drills when sowing so as to give 
them a start, would also be suit- 
uble.] 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A RACE OF HARDY CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS. 


Охе is pleased to see Mr. Corn- 
hill return to this subject, for it 
is only by so doing that attention 
is directed thereto, and interest in 
such а race created. Many ama- 
teurs who have small gardens sadly 
miss hardy garden flowers when 
the early autumn frosts have done 
their worst for Dahlias and man 

other things that gave so muc 

brightness a short time before. It 
is after such things are gone that 
the bareness of the garden is 
revealed. 16 is at this same time 
that а large number would value 
to the full à race of hardy Chrysanthemums 
that could with impunity endure these early 
frosts and flower well for some weeks later. 
How greatly these late bits of blossom in the 
open are each year valued is evident by the 
references to various things in the pages of 
the horticultural press, and more than once [ 
have heard remarks of a most flattering nature 
made concerning some very late-flowering 
plant of this or that even by the best gardeners 
of the day. This alone should prove that there 





is room for a later- flowering race of Chrysanthe- 
mums of proved hardy character, and I doubt 
not that a large number of gardeners whose 
duty it is to furnish large supplies of flowers 
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at all seasons would gladly avail themselves 
of such a set when once they realised 
their true merit. My chief objection 
to sending the collection to France to be 
worked up arose from the fear that the hardy 
character of the original plants would all too 
quickly be obliterated, by crossing and inter- 
crossing them with the more tender and so- 
called **early-flowering " kinds as a means of 
“improving " them. Keeping severely apart, 
however, and employing only the hardiest 
kinds we could collect as pollen and seed 
parents and returning the seeds to the growers 
in this country so that the plants may be raised 
here would infuse but little, if any, of the 
weakening or tender attributes so well known 
in other sections to-day. The desire to possess 
such a race of hardy perennial border Chrys- 
anthemums is a very laudable one, and not 
only would it if realised give to our gardens a 
very desirable addition to present day flower- 
ing subjects, it would also by beautifying the 
garden as late as possible in the autumn 
extend that season. In all the circumstances, 
iş ib too much to hope for or to expect that 
there is some amateur gardening enthusiast in 
this country possessing a friend across the 
Channel, or even in Guernsey or similar places, 
equally enthusiastic in gardening affairs and 
Chrysanthemums in particular, who would 
undertake this little work ? Surely there is, 
But if not, let us see what сап be done at 
home by pot culture and a cool greenhouse for 
ripening the seeds, E. Н. JENKINS, 
Hampton Hill, 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Srowrv, but surely, single Chrysanthemums, 
the most beautiful of all the sections, are gaining 
in public favour. Few who have grown single 
Chrysanthemums to any extent, or seen them 
grown by others, will deny this, and it is а 
wonder that they are not as extensively grown 
as the Japanese or incurved kinds. For cutting 
during the late autumn we have nothing bester 
than single Chrysanthemums, and that fact 
nlone should warrant their more extensive 
cultivation. Under good management the 
plants produce an immense quantity of bloom, 
and the flowers being light and graceful are 
admirably adapted for working into all kinds 
of floral decorations. It is a pity that exhi- 
bitors have not the courage to work them into 
wreaths, bouquets, etc., instead of the lumpy 
blooms now generally used for such arrange- 
ments. For table decoration, too, single 
Chrysanthemums are unique. When lightly 
arranged with a spray or two of Fern or а 
sprig of autumn leaves or berries, they pro- 
duce an exceedingly pretty effect. А few 
blooms thrust loosely into a vase with а spray 
of Asparagus plumosus will also produce an 
effect not altogether unworthy of notice. 
Apart.from their utility as cut flowers they are 
equally serviceable for conservatory decoration. 
When properly managed, plants of a dwarf, 
bushy growth can be obtained, and these 
literally covered with bloom. In addition to 
this, very dwarf plants can be grown that 
would be suitable for standing in vases in 
rooms or for table decoration, and it will thus 
be readily seen by those who have hitherto 
slighted single Chrysanthemums howadmirably 
adapted they are for all kinds of floral decora- 
tion. The treatment necessary to the successful 
cultivation of single Chrysanthemums is, of 
course, pretty much the same as is given to the 
ordinary kinds. No barbarous training should, 
however, be adopted, but the plants let grow in 
as natural manner as is consistent with tidi- 
ness. The best way is to grow them as bushes 
in a similar manner to that practised on the 


Pompons. Occasionally we have seen disbud- | & 


ding done in single Chrysanthemums, but such 
a practice cannot be too strongly condemned. 

The single variety Mrs. R. J. Lockhart, 
which we figure to-day, is of a dark, reddish- 
crimson colour, with yellow ring round disc, 
and yellow tips to the florets. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Japanese Chrysanthemums — 
French introductions.— Some of the 
French novelties have already been exhibited 
in the winning stands of leading growers. An 
incurved Japanese variety named Chrysanthe- 


miste Montigny is a very large flower of good 
form. The colour is a shade of pale straw- ' 
yellow sometimes slightly flushed red. Some 
growers describe the colour as canary-yellow. 
Another canary-yellow flower is Roi d'Italie. 
This is a very fine Japanese with a deeper | 
yellow reverse to the florets. "There are two or | 
three good white kinds, viz., Princess Mafalda, 
pure white, slight! tinted green in the centre 
of the bloom, Préfet Boucourt, creamy white, 
delicately flushed rosy-salmon, Mlle. Anna 
Debono, а pure white, and Madame R. Oberthur, 
also a pure white. Maurice Rivoire is a deep : 
red Japanese with a golden reverse.—E. G. 


Useful Chrysanthemums. —I lately | 
saw a table decorated with late Chrysanthe- , 
mums. The flowers were not by any means | 
large. Readers of GARDENING [ILLUSTRATED 
may be interested to learn the names of these 
very late kinds. There were fine blooms of 
Mme. Felix Perrin (syn. Framfield Pink), a 
pleasing pink sort ; A. J. Balfour, a good rose- 
pink self ; Tuxedo, that still holds its own as 
an invaluable bronze-coloured sort; Mlle. 


only partially disbudded they are very useful. 
Quite a long lisb of Pompons could be given. 
The single-flowered kinds, it is gratifying to 
learn, are to be grown for market another 
season, several well-known growers having 
ordered or purchased stock for this purpose, 
a is a step in the right direction. — 
. A. H. 


Chrysanthemums for market.—As 
the result of the show of market Chrysanthe- 
mums in Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., during the 
third week of December last, one very impor- 
tant piece of information came to light. The 
judges on that occasion were well - known 
market men and florists. In the course of 
conversation I had with one of the most suc- 
cessful market wers I learned that 
Chrysanthemums of incurved form are to be 
the popular kinds for next season. It appears 
that society is getting tired of the fluffy and 
fantastic forms of the ever-changing Japanese 
kinds, and the long-neglected blooms of the 
incurved types are likely to come into favour, 
In this connection incurved blooms proper vill 





Flowers of single Chrysanthemum Mrs. R, J. Lockhart. 


Theresa Panckoucke, a long petalled, pure 
white sort ; Mrs. Jos. Thompson, a pretty and 
effective pure white Japanese incurved flower ; 
Mme. Philippe Rivoire, another good white ; 
and Putney George, a really good late-flowering | 
reflexed sort of a crimson and gold colour. 
The flowers were cut in pleasing sprays. In 
several instances no disbudding hi been | 
done. These flowers came as a revelation to | 
several of those who saw them, and there is 
ood reason for believing that the market 
show held this last season in mid-December : 
will be repeated in January, 1906.—E. G. 
Late Chrysanthemums. — Why the | 
Japanese varieties are the only ones referred to | 
in most of the notes under this heading I 
cannot understand. The Japanese kinds are | 
very charming and beautiful in many instances, 


but there are other types that are equally ри 


pleasing. The lovely Anemone-flowered kinds | 
ara worthy of attention, and if only grown in a | 
їсөө manner they could not fail to please. 
The Pompons, too, are also attractive. The | 
small-flowered kinds are particularly pleasing, 
and when cut in beautiful sprays that have been 


be those that will find favour, and there is по 
reason why many of the Japanese incurved 
sorts should not be equally popular. How 
long this taste will last is merely a conjecture. 
The incurved flowers are mostly apprecia 
to-day because they contrast pleasingly with 
other types of the Chrysanthemum. How- 
ever, those who grow these flowers to satisfy 
the popular demand would be well advised to 
grow a certain quantity of the better incurved 
and Japanese incurved varieties, selecting 
those that flower freely and posee good and 
distinct colour. The “ Rundle” family of the 
incurved type of flower is the best ior this 
purpose.—E. G. 


Garden and Home 
descriptions of all the bes 
, their culture and arrangement, 

Шиши! өп wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 158. ; post fret, 


“ть lish Flower Garden" may si» » 
had in two forma, well and bound, for 


presentation Ist, in 1 ‚ finely and 
тоју bound i wage green half morocco, Ш.м 
Of ail омей. АЎ - 


“The English Flower 
Grounds."— Revi: with 
plants, trees, and 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


GARDEN VARIETIES OF ABUTILON. 


'. As flowering plants, the different Abutilons 
have somewhat fallen off in popularity. Why, 
* itis difficult to say, for they are easily grown, 
flower throughout the greater part of the year, 
» and in colour the blossoms vary from white to 
- erimson, through all intermediate shades of 
yellow, orange, and rose. To the amateur 
- with bub a single greenhouse they are useful 
. in many ways. 
.  PRoPAGATION.-- -Cuttings may, in the spring, 
,- be struck as readily as those of a Fuchsia. 
., The cuttings should be formed of the shoots of 
.. the current season, the short jointed ones being 
.. preferable. Dibbled into pots of sandy soil, 
given a good watering, and stood in a close 
. propagating caso in a warm greeenhouse 
. temperature, they will root in about 
. three weeks. As they quickly draw up 
weak if kept in the case too long, they 
х= Should be removed therefrom as soon аз 
rooted. eeds, too, are often ripened ; 
indeed, if the flowers are artificially fertilised, 
there is no difficulty whatever in this respect ; 
and the raising of seedlings—especially if 
intercrossing is indulged in—is always interest- 
ing, for one is never sure of the result. The 
earlier hybrids furnish a good illustration of 
this, for the principal kinds employed at first 
were the orange red Abutilon Darwini, intro- 
duced from Brazil in 1871, and the pure white 
Boule de Neige sent here from the continent 
about thirty years ago, but whose origin and 
early history Iam unable to trace. Strange 
to say, the intercrossing of these two led to 
the production of a pink-flowered race, of 
which rosæflorum was опе of the first, and very 
popular for a time it proved. Perhaps the 
most successful raiser of seedling Abutilons 
was Мт. J. George, of Putney, who, from 
twenty-five to thirty years ago, brought out 
many beautiful varieties, one of which (that 
herewith figured---Cloth of Gold) was given a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, on March 14th, 1880. 
CULTURE.—If the young plants raised from 
cuttings or seeds are shifted on when necessary 
till they are in pots 6 inches in diameter they 
will commence to bloom in the latter part of 
the summer, and keep on more or less contin- 
uously throughout the autumn and winter 
months—that is, if а temperature of about 
dege: is keptup. When growing, the plants 
must have plenty of air, so that they do not get 
drawn in any way, in which case all the sup- 
port needed will be a central stake, to which 
the main stem must be secured, and the side 
branches may then be allowed to dispose them- 
selves in a natural manner, Where the green- 
house is a structure from which frost is jast 
excluded, but nothing more, flowers during the 
winter must not be expected, yet the plants 
will thrive therein, though they will probably 
lose many of their leaves. In this case a les- 
sened supply of water should be given. With 
the return of spring the plants must be gone 
^ overandany straggling growth shortened back, 
when they may be repotted into for the most part 
rather larger pots. Fairly good soil is neces- 
sary, but not of too rich a nature, otherwise 
the result will be rank wth, with fewer 
, flowers, for while Abutilons are, as a rule, 
^ liberal feeders, the better way is to give them 
` some liquid stimulant as the pots get full of 
roots, rather than use very rich soil in potting. 
The plants will in the second year flower well, 
^ either in the greenhouse ог out-of-doors. 
They may, if preferred, be planted out during 
° the summer, or plunged outside in their pots, 
_ but if this latter plan is followed, the plants 
^ will, of course, need more regular watering 
than when thoy are planted out. Another way 
of growing Abutilons is as standards, and in 
this manner the blossoms from their drooping 
character are seen to great advantage. In 
forming standards bbeir qail groin qualities 
stand them in good stead, and for this purpose 
themost vigorous-looking examples are selected, 
the plant being secured to an upright stick, 
and the side branches removed till the required 
height is obtained, when the head of the plant 
may be allowed to form. A few standard 
examples imparb quite а feature to а shrubbery 
border during the summer, or a flower-bed 
carpeted with some of the now popular Tufted 
Pansies, dotted over with standard Abutilons, 
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will be admired by many. "These plants should : 
at the end of the season be carefully lifted, | 
potted, and wintered in the greenhouse, where | 
they may be kept till another bedding time | 
comes round. | 
AS WALL AND ROOF PLANTS. — For these 
different purposes Abutilons are worthy of a | 
lace in any selection, however rigid, not the | 
east item in their favour being the fact that | 
they will clothe the back wall of а greenhouse | 
in much less time than many plants employed | 
for the purpose. he pure white-flowered | 
variety Boule de Neige is particularly effective | 
when trained to a nhouse wall. On a roof, | 
too, the tel shaped blonsoms on long stalks are 
seen at their best, the prominent stigma then 
forming a notable portion of the flower. In. 
No. 4 nhouse at Kewa plant of the yellow- 
flowered Golden Fleece grown in this way has 
well served to illustrate the value of the 
Abutilon for this purpose. When Abutilons 
are employed for wall or roof it is more satis- | 
factory to plant them out ір a prepared border ' 
than it is to confine their roots to pots. 





larium, and А. vitifolium, which last was 
figured in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for Septem- 
ber 17th, 1904. T. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climbers for conservatory.—Kindly mention 
evergreen climbers producing a good show of bloom 
throughout the D for south wall in my conservatory ? 
I maintain night temperature of 45 degs. to 5U degs. 
throughout the winter. I cannot fumigate, since I have 
birds in noc Should like you to mention a good 
climbing Rose.—R, Вгхтох ECCLES. 


[One of the best pnta for such a position 
would be the old double white Camellia, while 
you might also plant Abutilon Boule de Neige 


| (white), Abutilon Golden Fleece (yellow), Lapa- 


geria rosea, which must have peat to grow in, 
olanum jasminoides, and Passiflora Constance 
Elliot. A good Rose would be Gloire de 
Dijon or the Climbing Niphetos. ] 

Climbers for greenhouse.—ln a greenhouse. 
facing south, almost cold, but with flow and return hot 
water pipe, and 24 feet long, what creepers could be 
grown? I prefer something that blooms freely and long, 
rather than a plant with flowers which are choice and 


¦ Scarce.—RUGOSA, 


Flowering shoots of Abutilon Cloth of Gold. 


As CUT FLOWERS, — The different varieties are 
not much used in a cut state, but where white 
flowers are in demand for the making of 
wreaths, crosses, etc., the blossoms of the white 
Boule de Neige are very useful, and an estab- 
lished plant on the wall of a warm greenhouse 
can usually be depended on for a few flowers. 

A selection of а few good varieties would 
include: White: Boule de Neige. Yellow: 
Cloth of Gold and Golden Fleece. Zed: Fire- 
fly and Sanglant. Pink: Anna Crozy, King of 
Roses, and The Premier. Purplish-red: Empe- 
ror. Yellow, veined red: Striatum splendidum. 
Besides these there is & form of the mottled- 
leaved Thompsoni, used for bedding, which has 
double flowers. 

Variegated-leaved forms are numerous, these 
being Darwini tesselatum, niveum marmora- 
tum, Sellowianum marmoratum, Thompsoni, 
Souvenir de Bonn, Sawitzi, and vexillarium 
variegatum. Of true species we have A. 
Darwini, A. insigne, A, venosum, A. vexil- 


[For the cool-house, from which we presume 
frost is just excluded, three Abutilons, one 
white, one red, and one yellow, would make a 

ood quick-growing covering, and they would 
ower for months together. The best white is 
‘Boule de Neige, Golden Fleece is a good 
yellow, and for a red Sanglant may be chosen. 
| The blue Passiflora cerulea and the white 
Constance Elliot that flower throughout the 
summer and autumn would do well, while 
Hibbertia dentata, yellow, winter and spring, 
and Plumbago capensis, blue, summer, are 
| also good plants for such a purpose. The 
| space should be allotted to five plants, say an 
Abutilon in the centre flanked by the Passifloras 
and the other two Abutilons at the ends. The 
question of planting in a border or growing in 
| pots is answered in your query re stove 
¦ climbers. ] 
| А pretty piant for forcing—Solo- 
mon's Seal.—We owe more to hardy plants 
| than at first sight appears, and the advantage 
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of potting up a few in the autumn for the pur- 
pose of providing variety of blossoms in the 
eenhouse in the early spring has been 
requently recommended in the columns of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. I should like, how- 
ever, to call the attention to one rather old- 
fashioned but pretty subject, viz., Polygonatum 
multiflorum (Solomon's Seal), and those who 
have never tried it asa pot plant should get а 
root or two, pot them, and, after they have 
become established, introduce them to gentle 
heat. Very little heat is needful to bring the 
Solomon's Seal into bloom, and it is inexpen- 
sive—two points in its favour. —F. W. D. 

Climbers for stove.— In a stove-house, abort 
12 feet long, lean-to, what creepers could | grow against 
the wall? Should tney be in pots or planted out? The 
house faces south.—Itraosa. 

[For the back wall of your stove, 12 feet 
long, we should recommend two or three 
climbers, which you may choose from the fol- 
lowing : Allamanda Hendersoni, bright yellow, 
summer; Aristolochia elegans, curiously 
mottled purple and white, summer and 
autumn; Clerodendron Balfouri, white and 
red, summer ; Rondeletia speciosa major, Bou- 
vardia-like heads of scarlet flowers, summer 
and autumn; and Stephanotis floribunda, 
white, summer. These climbers may be grown 
in pots, but the most satisfactory plan will be 
to plant them in а narrow border at the foot of 
the wall. To prepare this take out the ground 
to a depth of 20 inches and 18 inches in width. 
Then place a layer of brick rubble in the 
bottom for drainage to a depth of 6 inches, and 
fill up with a mixture of good turfy loam one 
half, and the remainder made up of leaf-mould 
or peat and sand. This should be pressed down 
moderately firm when the climbers are planted. 
As your soil is of a heavy clayey nature, it will 
be very necessary to provide for the draining 
of the border, as if cut out of the clay it will, 
even with the brick rubble in the bottom, 
become sour with stagnant moisture, and con- 
sequently the plants will not thrive. If there 
is no means of providing efiicient drainage in 
this way (and much will depend upon the fall 
ot the ground), the plants must be grown in 
pots, in which case they may be shifted into 
larger ones as required. Plants to clothe the 
space indicated will need at least pots 14 inches 
to 15 inches in diameter. Should you need the 
space covered quickly you may put in three 
plants at equal distances apart, but, as above 
stated, two when grown up will be sufficient. 
A good selection for three would be the 
Stephanotis in the centre, flanked on either 
side by the Aristolochia and the Rondeletia. ] 





FRUIT. 


WINTER DRESSING FRUIT-TREES. 


Since it first became a recognised fact that 
winter spraying and washing are the onl 

means of coping with the various insects whic 

prey upon fruit-trees, a great number of culti- 
vators have made it an annual practice to 
cleanse their trees so soon as pruning is com- 
pleted. This has led to such successtul results 
that the system gains more adherents every 
year, yet, although such is the case, there is a 
vast number, particularly small cultivators, 
or those possessing but a few trees, who do 
nothing in the matter, so that no apology is 
needed for again introducing the subject to 
their notice. As the season has arrived for 
undertaking the cleansing of fruit-trees upon 
walls in the open garden and the orchard, it. 
may be stated for growers’ information -that, 
if only persisted in year after year this, 
winter cleaning leads to such diminution in 
the numbers of insects that summer attacks 
are then reduced to a minimum, and this in 
turn leads to an increased fruit crop. The 
reason why it is so essential to cleanse ab the 
present time is that in consequence of the 
trees being in a quiescent or dormant state a 


much stronger solution of whatever insectj-' 


cide is preferred may be used than when-they 


are in full growth. Another thing, too, i$ that 
the trees now being devoid of foliage, in&ecti-: 


cides can be the more readily and effectually, 


applied to all parts within by sprayrgg. or 
ashing. This” ваше remark apale with 
even greater emphasis to all such a3 may 
be intested with American blight, for the 
fact of their having no leaves upon them 



































































dition. If applied while the trees are dormant, 
liquid-manure may be used much stronger 
than is permissible while they are in a growing 
state, but whenever there is a doubt as to its 
strength it is far better to dilute it with 
water than to run the risk of using it too 
strong. The danger in this direction lies more 
in the use of the contents of tanks which 
receive the drainings from cowsheds, piggeries, 
and stables alone, than when the rain-water 
from the roofs of the buildings is received in 
addition. In this latter case it is seldom that 
the contents are too strong for the purpose 
under consideration. House sewage requires 
to be liberally diluted. 

Although in penning this note I had the 
orchard more particularly in mind, it may be 
incidentally mentioned that old and established 
fruit-trees in the garden also benefit by a soak. 
ing of liquid-manure, its stimulating effec 
being equally efficacious in either case. Se 
also the article ** The Winter Toilet of the 
Orchard,” on this page —G. Р. K.] 



















































renders the dealing with this insidious foe a 
more easy matter. 

Before spraying or washing is commenced 
the ground beneath the trees should be raked 
clear of leaves and prunings, and those 
infested with American light should have all 
the loose bark scraped or cut away round 
about where the insects congregate or breed, 
spreading a mat ог old saileloth beneath for 
the particles to fall into. These and the 
prunings, etc , should be promptly burnt and 
not thrown upon the rubbish heap, and then 
the spraying and washing may go forward 
without let or hindrance. To owners of a 
small number of trees a garden engine is as 
useful as anything. All that is required is а 
length of hose, varying from 6 feet up to 
20 feet, according to width of borders, etc., 
and a branch pipe, 3 feet to 6 feet long, to 
screw оп to the end. This latter should have 
& spraying nozzle fitted on it, and it is then 
complete. For tall trees the branch pipe is 
best made in two or three parts, each 3 feet 
long, and so that they can be screwed together, 
but this is more generally required for orchard 
than garden trees. Where a mere washing of 
the trees is to bo given, say, with soapsuds, & 
sprayer is unnecessary, but whenever insecti- 
cides are employed it will be found much the 
more economical way of applying them, as the 
wood and buds become thoroughly wetted, 
and that without waste occurring. The 
caustic alkali solution, so often alluded to in 
these pages, is best applied in the form of 
spray, and іо may be as well to add that the 
person applying it should wear an old suit of 
clothes and leather or india-rubber gloves on 
his hands. Choose calm and mild weather for 
applying insecticides, particularly the caustic 
wash, so that the person manipulating the 
sprayer shall not run the risk of having it 
blown in his face. For cleansing the nesting 
or hibernating places of the American-blight, 
the caustic wash should be applied and well 
worked in with an old stubby sash tool, or 
petroleum may be substituted for it, as this 
is very searching and kills the insects directly 
it touches them, but 16 must be used with 
care. With everything in readiness, a good 
many trees may be sprayed in a day, as the 
manipulation of the sprayer is quickly learnt 
by an active, intelligent man. A 


THE WINTER TOILET OF THE 
ORCHARD. 


Or all orchard trees the Apple and the Рез 
are the most liable to fungus diseases, which 
sometimes attack the fruit, sometimes the 
wood, both above and beneath the soil, The 
leaves of the trees are attacked in the spring 
by a variety of fungi, besides being subject to 
the attacks of the Phytopus family, whereby 
the leaf tissue undergoes a complete changé 
and the leaves appear covered with more ot 
less bright coloured spots. They thicken, 
shrivel, and curl up, and, as in general the 
treatment of orchard trees is neglected, 
follows that the disease spreads first to other 
trees of the same kind and then to other speci 
of trees. The leaves fall to the ground аі 
rot more or less quickly, but the spores are 00 
destroyed, and are set free to undergo new 
transformations in the shelter furnished by 
the herbage and the soil which serve as ther 
temporary refuge until the spring, when the 
spores are lifted by the wind and conveyed to 
the branches and leaves of the trees, to begin 
their work afresh. The right course, there 
fore, is to rake up the leaves carefully ai 
soon as they begin to fall, and burn them 
Treated to dressings of sulphate of copper, they 
make a compost of doubtful value by reason oí 
the quantity of metal retained. | 

The soil of an orchard is sometimes not 0 
the nature to supply the ordinary needs of the 
trees, It may be too stiff or too moist, which isan 
obstacle to the free growth of the roots, thes 
being in constant need of oxygen. In tbe month 
of December it was customary to break up, i? 
the case of young trees, the soil at the foot o! 
the stems, and, in the case of well-grow 
trees, to remove the turf for the space o 
about 14 feet. The turves were laid on ox 
side and replaced in the spring. Though long 
appreciated and recommended, this practice з 
now almost entirely discontinued. Objection 
was made that the practice exposed the 
roots of the trees to frost. Bat the restoration 
of the turves in March gave the Gri 
time to grow, and it being only a thin layer 
that was removed, there could have been no 
real injury to the roots. On the contrary, thé 
practice is absolutely necessary where the soil 
is too hard, especially in the case of trees 
thirty years old and upwards, and I think 
the removal of the turf should extend to the 
entire surface covered by the tree. The utility 
of this is easily proved by its destructive 
action on fungi and the very insects which it 
is desirable to destroy. It would also facilitate 
a close inspection of the roots when the caus 
of the otherwise unaccountable decay ûl 
trees could be detected. For instance, it might 
reveal the presence below the collar of sub 
terranean colonies of woolly aphis, and perb;j* 
also the presence of the two fungi which caus? 
rottenness, and which, though belonging to «i 
tinct groups, are often associated in the woth 
of destruction. Lastly, the practice would g0 
far to prevent the disease of Apple-tree* 
which it is difficult to class— viz., the decay 0 
the roots. This is owing to deficiency © 
oxygen caused by lack of air and over mo 
ture. The best treatment for this is to (1700 
the soil, drainage being, in fact, a species © 
aration. 





LIQUID MANURE FOR THE ORCHARD. 
Мү orchard, planted about 16 years with Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, has a light, rather sandy soil. with Grass 
between trees growing close up to stema. I have to mow 
Grass, as Ї find, when grazing any cattle or sheep, they 
always injure the trees, therefore, the soil does not get any 
stimulant, and many of the trees are not doing well. 
Would it be advisable to take up the turf for a few feet 
round each tree and dress the surface with artificial 
manure, or could the manure be effectually used on the 
surface of Grass? And what would be the best and most 
economical manure to use? There are about fifty trees. I 
should say I have a cesspool, which receives house sewage. 
Would it be advisable to use that round the trees !—L. 

[ Phe somewhat joavy rainfall of the past two 
months has rendered the ground in the orchard 
in exactly the right condition for retaining the 
fertilising properties which an application of 
liquid-manure imparts to the soil, and it should 
be applied without further delay. If applied 
when the subsoil is dry the end in view is 
defeated, as the liquid passes so quickly on 
down and out of the reach of the roots as to be 
practically useless. Under such conditions the 
cultivator either has to wait until sufficient 
rain has fallen to moisten the soil about the 
roots, or otherwise give it a good soaking of 
water, after which it is capable of taking up 
апа retaining for the benefit of theroots all the 
stimulating elements which liquid-manure con- 
tains. For orchards where the ground is under 
spade cultivation no difficulty will, or should, 
be experienced in getting the soil to readily 
absorb the liquid, but where the orchard is laid 
down to Grass, aud this is of long standing, the 
case is different, as the turf is otttimes so hard 
that unless holes are made here and there 
beneath the trees, and to as far as the branches 
‘extend, a great deal of waste will result. These 
holes are best made with an iron bar, and they 
should be about 2 feet in depth. If the holes 
are bored at frequent intervals, as advised, a 
thorough soaking of the area occupied by each 
tree will thus be ensured. The liquid may be 
applied in such cases again and again, or until it 
is found upon digging a test hole with a spade 
that the soil is in a thoroughly moistened con- 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — Pelargoniums should 
now be placed in their flowering pots. Todo 
these well they must be in a light position 
with a night temperature of from 45 degs. to 
20 degs., and be watered very carefully. The 
pots should always be tapped before watering. 
If a plant becomes sickly from over watering 
it had better be thrown out. The old-fashioned 
show and fancy Pelargoniums are subject to 
green-fly, and the wisest course is to vaporise 
as soon as the first fly is seen. There will be 
a saving in this. Calceolarias should be shifted 
into larger pots when they require more space. 
They will probably now. be іп 5-inch pots. 
They may be flowered well in 6-inch pots, 
though very fine specimens may have a size 
larger. The same treatment will suit Cine- 
rarias. Both are subject to attacks of green- 


fly, and these attacks must be promptly met. ; 


Caleeolarias are among the very few plants 
which are not benefited by very firm potting. 
The Star Cinerarias are now making good 
growth, and where a little fire-heat is used will 
be showing colour. Many of the plants will 
be perfect pyramids, and there is now much 
variety in colour. Good plants may be grown 
in ó-inch pots. We have some nice little plants 
in 5-inch pots, which we expect to keep 
growing by giving weekly doses of liquid- 
manure. We have used several kinds of arti- 
ficial in a liquid form, and believe in a change 
occasionally. Of course, no one uses liquid 
stimulant till the plants have consumed most of 
Ше food in the pots, and sometimes when a little 
artificial manure has been mixed with the soil 
when the last shift is given the liquid stimu- 
lant may be held off for a time, but there 
always comes a time, usually when the flowers 
are expanding, when a little something in the 
water will help the plants to do their best. 
Anyone who cares to try experiments by giving 
one set of plants а very small quantity of some 
artificial or chemical manure in the water and 
keep a similar set on plain liquid diet will soon 
detect the difference. Our fathers made their 
own liquid manure from animal excrement, but 
we now use chemicals. 


Stove.—There will always be flowers in 
this house. Eucharis Lilies, by resting in sets, 
may be had in bloom all the year. Gardenias, 
Franciseeas, '"Thyrsacanthus rutilans, Euphor- 
ha jaequinieflora, Hebeclinium ianthinum, a 
\road-leaved shrub, in appearance very much 
like a robust-growing, shrubby Ageratum, will 
also be now in flower. If anyone wants a lot 
of bright flowers for cutting, let him plant out 
few old plants of Euphorbia jacquini:flora 
1n a light position in a warm-house, where the 
growth is free and the wood has a chance of 
"pening, Poinsettias may be treated in the 
same way. Опе of the most useful basket 
plants is Asparagus Sprengeri. It is very free 
їп growth, and the long sprays can be used in 
тапу forms of decoration. When the plants 
Attain size aud age they flower and seed freely ; 
in both stages they are ornamental. Another 
useful stove basket plant is too old-fashioned 
to be as common asit used to be. It has long, 
slender, drooping stems, which when well 
matured are freely sprinkled with scarlet tube- 
‘taped flowers, which last some time. The 
plant I am referring to is named Russellia 
juncea, Night temperature now from 60 degs. 
10 67 degs. A little air should be given along 
‘he ridge at 75 degs. to 80degs. Basket plants 
when dry should be dipped in a tank. 


Cucumbers and Melons.—This is a 
d time to plant a warm house to follow 
А о winter. bearing plants. Strong plants put 
н now where there is a comfortable bottom- 
east 50 дере, to 85 degs., and an atmos- 
pools heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs., will go 
Way rapidly and soon begin bearing. Equal 
ue of loam and leaf-mould or old manure 
б: grow Cucumbers well. Melons should 
M Шо loam of a heavy adhesive character, 
ais €lons want a firm root run. There should 
Cush е ы reasonable firmness in the bed for 
zi rs to induce short-jointed robust 
RR a that will show plenty of fruit. Cucum- 
start in pus require a large amount of soil to 
iud n, but it should be added to often, as the 


may thon кок through to the surface, and 


temperature Covered with soil of the same 


аз the house. Let the plant go 


some distance up the wires before stopping 
the leaders, as this freedom of growth adds 
immensely to the strength and vigour of the 
plants. "Very little ventilating will be required 
till the sun gains more power, but atmospheric 
moisture must be freely supplied by damping 
down as often as necessary. We seldom use 
the syringe, preferring to damp floors and 
walls. 

Roses under glass.—This is a good time 
to plant a new house. Roses want abundance 
of light and very free ventilation, though early 
in the season, at any rate, cold draughts should 
be avoided, as if the growth is checked insects 
and mildew soon make their appearance. The 
new growth at first is verv tender, and should 
not be exposed to cold currents of air. Later 
in the season, when the outside air is warm and 
genial, air may be given freely. The borders 
must be freely drained, and the soil deep and 
reasonably manured. White Roses are always 
in demand, and Niphetos still holds its own 
in competition with others as a flower for 
cutting. With us climbing Niphetos does not 
flower ко freely as the old dwart variety. There 
is no yellow Rose yet to take the place of 
Maréchal Niel, though the Maréchal is not 
quite satisfactory always in consequence of its 
liability to canker. Liberty is а beautiful red 
Rose, but with us is not a good grower. Some 
ofthe Hybrid Teas are beautiful under glass. 
Kaiserin A. Victoria is specially good, and 
Mrs. W. J. Grant makes a good free-flowering 
bush. To obtain the long-stalked flowers now 
in demand hard pruning must be adopted. 
Perle des Jardins does well planted out. Mix 
a little bone-meal and wood-ashes in the soil, 


Plants in rooms.—When it is stated 
that plants in rooms should be sparingly 
watered, it does not mean that the plants 
should be watered in driblets on the surface ; 
in fact, the word sparingly is not a good 
term to use, as no plant should be 
watered at this season unless absolutely re- 
quired, and then enough should be given to 
moisten all the soil. Very often one good 
soaking a week will suflice. A good deal 
depends upon the temperature of the room and 
the condition of the roots. Very weak liquid- 
manure will be useful now. 

Outdoor garden.—So long as the owners 
of gardens desire privacy there will be a 
demand for blinds, either in the shape of fast- 
growing trees or wood screens in the shape of 
lattice-work to be covered with creepers. Out 
in the country, where the planter has plenty of 
room, our native trees are commonly used faced 
with groups of better things. For shelters 
there is no better tree than the Canadian Poplar. 
For rapidity of growth it has scarcely any 
equal, and when it gets too large it can be cut 
without injury. It forms a close-growing 
hedge, 12 feet high, when cut in annually, and 
effectively shuts out the wind. Inside such a 
shelter we can plant anything, and when better 
things get up the Poplars can be cleared away. 
In the garden of the suburban villa screens of 
lattice-work covered with creepers are em- 

loyed. Personally I do not care for these, as 

у the time they are covered with creepers 

some windy night they are laid down flat on 
the ground. Where space is limited, Ivy 
trained to wires makes a neat evergreen screen 
or separating line. The Silver Birch, planted 
thinly over Rhododendrons or other dark- 
leaved evergreens, is always a pleasant feature, 
as are also White Lilacs growing thinly out of 
round-leaved Laurels, the latter pruned low. 
As soon as the bulbs can be seen pushing 
through the ground the borders may be forked 
over and the manurial top-dressing added. 
This refers more especially to the early-flower- 
ing section, such as Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Aconites, and Daffodils, which are now bloom- 
ing freely. Sow Virginian Stocks for early 
planting. They will grow anywhere. 

Fruit garden.—Superlative, Bautnforth's 
Seedling, and Norwich Wonder are good Rasp- 
berries, and new plantations may still be made 
on deep, well-manured land. In field culture, 
where the position is open, the land good, 
the canes not unduly crowded, and pruned to 
3 feet, they will be self-supporting. I have 
gathered as much fruit from sturdy canes 
3 feet high as when leftlonger. It is mainly a 
«question of sturdiness in an open position, and 
proper encouragement given to the surface 





roots. Surface manuring is good for all fruit- 
trees. If you want good fruit and plenty of it 
manure on the surface. The manure may be 
worked into compost, and may consist partly 
of the waste matter of house and garden mixed 
with soot and lime and the charred remains of 
the rubbish heap.  Gooseberries and Red 
Currants will be benefited by a dressing of this, 
Black Currants may have something even 
stronger and more retentive of moisture. I 
have generally given Black Currants a dose of 
pig manure when available. The Currant-mite 
1s more difficult to deal with when the bushes 
are growing in poor soil unmanured ; jn fact, 
Black Currants are useless in a poor soil. 
Provision should be made for regrafting any 
trees which do not bear satisfactory crops of 
fruit. Secure scions in excess of requirements, 
and lay them in in damp, shady spot. 


Vegetable garden.—This is to some 
extent a preparatory time in the kitchen 
garden. Ground should be prepared for early 
crops, and for Onions, Asparagus, and Seakale. 
Very few people make Asparagus-beds on the 
old principle now, as better results can be 
obtained by preparing the whole of the land, 
and individualising the plants, so to speak. In 
making new plantations with one or two-year- 
old plants a selection should be made of the 
strongest plants only. There is a great savin 
of time when the seeds are sown early in thumb 
pots under glass, and grown on till May, and 
then planted out. A few hundred, or even 
thousands, will not take up much time or space, 
and a year may be gained in point of time. No 
matter how the plants are raised, it is better 
not to use the weakly ones. Have the plants 
of equal strength, and let them all come away 
together. Secure them for the first year 
against injury from winds. Land intended for 
Potatoes should be worked deeply, and left 
rough for a time for the weather to break it 
up. Soot and lime are useful top-dressings, 
especially if the scab disease is on the land. 
Manure can be worked now, and kainit or some 
other form of phosphate of potash may be given 
when the Potatoes are planted, or later, just 
previous to earthing up. Better crops may be 
obtained of the old varieties if more room was 
allowed and better culture given. 

E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK, 


Extracta from a Garden Diary. 

January 40th. —Advantage is taken of suit- 
able weather to forward the pruning and 
training of wall and other fruit-trees. A close 
observation is also kept upon the bud-eating 
birds, and where necessary top-dressings of 
soot and lime are given to bushes and Flum- 
trees. We find it easier to prevent the attack 
than stop it after they have tasted the buds. 
Moved more Strawberries for forcing indoors. 
We have plants in different stages coming on. 

January 31st.—All wet or frosty days are 
utilised to get everything in the glass-houses 
into a thoroughly clean and wholesome condi- 
tion. Geranium cuttings have been inserted 
in shallow boxes, and placed on boards over 
the hot-water pipes, where they speedily fogm 
roots, and are, when hardened off a little, potted 
singly and kept in heat for a time till the roots 
are working through the soil. Sowed seeds of 
Verbenas, Petunias, and Begonias. 

February 1st.—In the kitchen garden the 
planting operations are subservient to the 
weather and condition of the soil, Autumn- 
sown Peas got cut a good deal during the 
November frost, but we never rely upon one 
sowing. Others are coming on under glass, 
and a fresh lot has been sown in the early 
border. We always plant a few Early Long- 
pod Beans in boxes for transplanting, as they 
move so well and come in early. 

February 2nd.—Potted more Lily of the 
Valley crowns, and plunged in warm-frame, 
Tuberoses also just arrived have been potted, 
and will be kept dry foratime. The earliest 
potted bulbs of ‘Lilium longiflorum have been 
moved to warm-houses. Finished washing 
Vines. in late house, and top-dressed inside 
borders. Put in a few dozen Vine-eyes of 
several kinds. They are plunged in square 
sods of turf and placed in boxes on hot-water 
pipes. We find them do better this way than 
in pots, 
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February 2rd.—Made a sowing of white and 
ted Celery in boxes. Shall sow the main crop 
later in a frame specially made for this crop. 
We generally find first week in March time 
enough if the plants are kept moving after- 
wards. Placed more roots of Rhubarb and 
Seakale in Mushroom-house, and covered a few 
roots outside with pots covered with litter to 
come on quietly. Plant another frame with 
early Potatoes. 

February 4th. —Started second vinery. The 
Vines are chiefly Hamburgh, but there are 
& couple of Vines of Madresfield Court and one 
White Muscat at the warm end. Fertilised 
blossoms of Strawberries, and removed late 
blossoms and small fruits from the early plants 
where the crop is set. The plants will be 
syringed freely for a time to keep down red- 
spider. They are standing in saucers on rich 
compost, which the roots are now working 
into. We find this better than using strong 
liquids. 






















































































































































quent applications of liquid-manure. During the summer 
months water may be given freely both to the roots and 
overhead, but during the winter very little should be 
given. Good drainage is very important. 


Increasing the Yellow Marguerite (Anzious). 
—The yellow-flowered Marguerite is not a difficult plant 
to increase by means of cuttings, yet at the same time it 
does not strike so readily as the white-flowered kind. No 
bottom-heat is needed, simply an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature; indeed, the fact that yours lived for a 
couple of months and more shows that the treatment 
could not have been far wrong. We are inclined to think 
that the condition of the cuttings was principally to blame 
for your non-success, as shoots, however fresh they may 
be, that are taken from plants which have been given 
artificial stimulants are far more difficult to root than 
those which have not been so treated. This peculiarity is 
very marked if attempts are made to propagate from 
market plants, which are, as a rule, highly fed; in fact, 
where powerful manures have been used we have seen 
cuttingsof easily struck plante stand for a longer period 
than that named by you, and even then they did not root 
kindly. Of course, not knowing the treatment given to 
your plants from which the cuttings were taken, we cannot 
say if this is the cause of your non-succees, but suggest it 
as the most probable explanation. If both the white 
and yellow kinds received the same treatment, the fact 
that the latter is under any conditions more difficult to 
strike than the other would account for your greater 


manure. Then plant in February, if the weather is open, 
the Onion bulbs you have selected, in rows 20 inches t 
allowing a distance of 12 inches between each bulb in the 
row, Just bury them, fixing them firmly in the ground. 
If very hard frosts set in it will be advisable to throw 
some light litter over the bulbs for a time. As the new 
stems become tall, either tie each lot to a separate stick 
loosely or run some rods along on either side fixed to 
other stakes, to keep the stems erect and unharmed b; 
wind. Onion seed takes a long time to ripen, and it may 
be September before yours will be ready to cut. 


Mercury or Good Henry (Scandeburg)— 
This is a perennial, pi ي‎ ла It will pro ind 
yield abundantly for several years without any attention 
вауе an annual ing. Sow the seeds in spring, either 
where they areto stand or in a seed-bed, If in the latter, 
prick out before planting permanently about 16 inches 
ay each way. The leaves are eaten like Spinach, and the 
shoots, if earthed up, may be blanched and eaten like 
Asparagus. When well grown the shoots should be w 
thick as the little finger, and should be cut under tbe 
ground as inthe case of Asparagus. When cooking, il 
the outer skin has become tough, strip it off from the 
bottom upwards, wash and tie up like Asparagus, ше 
plenty of water when cooking ; when tender, strain and 
serve on toast. Some people have melted butter with İl, 
others simply eat it with the gravy and meat. 
Seakale forced in boxes (С. К. S.).—At ‘hit 
season of the year, when there іва desire for a changed 





success with the white-flowered kind. vegetable diet, Seakale suggests itself, but, many feel ths: 

CORRESPONDENCB, without the customary hot-bed or the forcing-house it» 
раа TREES AND SHRUBS beyond their power to provide it. This, however, nes 

and are inserted Pernettyas not fruiting (L. R.).—These seem not be, Cube-sugar boxes or a petroleum barrel tly 


burned out are capital receptacles for Seakale, if a spac 
supplying a continuous and steady warmth can be fouoi 
for them. At this early period it could not be expected 
that Seakale would grow in tubs or barrels without some 
artificial warmth, but among во many readers of Garne» 
ING ILLUSTRATED there are sure to be some who can ders 
а means of supplying the necessary warmth, and to whom 
such a hint would be useful. Where there is a greenhouse 
constantly heated it isa simple matter to stand a box o! 
Seakale crowns on the hot-water pipes. Some drain: 
and a depth of 6 inches of soil for planting in are necs 
sary, and there should be a space suffi^ient for th: 
bleached growth to extend upwards some 5 inches or s 
What is most important ів a dark and air-tight position, 
otherwise the Kale is spoili by becoming green ог purp! 
coloured instead of white. Those who may not have suit 
able roots to take up from their own garden to force is 
this way can easily hase them. Thus it will be sem 
that a garden even is not necessary in order to procu 
forced Seakale. In some dwellings there are dark ar 
warm chambers directly behind the kitchen range wher 


to berry much more freely in some soils than others, 
while the state of the weather at the time of flowering is 
doubtless also an important factor towards a successful 
set. Independently of the tiny white flowers and the dis- 
play made by the berries, the foliage alone is neat, bright, 
and attractive. Pernettyas should always be planted 
where the soil is of a peaty or sandy nature. In the case 
of a heavy soil this may be made suitable by adding 
decayed leaf-mould and sand. 


Planting a hedge (Deron) —Provided the weather 
is open and not accompanied by harsh, drying winds, you 
may plant your hedge of Cupressus macrocarpa any time 
from now till the middle of April. This shrub does not 
transplant во readily аз some others, on which account the 
roots should be exposed as little as possible, The distance 
at which they are planted will to a certain extent depend 
upon their size, but specimens about 3 feet high are the 
most convenient for the purpose, and these should be 
planted from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches apart. The spring 
after planting the tips of the lateral shoots should be 
trimmed off on either side of the intended hedge, and if 
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+ a box of Seakale could be easily accommodated. (ur 
on poor. dog that att varieties of fruits are | this is done regularly the hedge will form thickly and | should be observed that the soil is kept nicely moistened 
many cases, во trifling that necessary that three | evenly to any height that may be wished, but if the side | with chilled water 
kind should be sent. We cam undertake | pruning is not commenced early the plants will not А 
to name only four varieties at а time, and only when | always feather close to the ground, and consequently the 


hedge will be more or less bare below. When the required 
height is attained the tops of the plants should be cut at 
the annual pruning. Should the weather be dry after 
planting, take care that the shrubs are not allowed to 
suffer from want of water ; indeed this should be guarded 
against throughout the whole of the first summer. 


FRUIT. 


Vines failing (С. Р. 0. ). —Тһе soil you send sample 
of is quite unsuitable for Vines, having no body in it, and 
we do not wonder at the Vines failing. The water you 
applied ran through it like a sieve, and was of no value 
whatever, You say nothing as to the subsoil, but 
evidently this is very sour and wet, judging from the 
roots, all of which, with the exception of those quite near 
the surface of the border, are dead and without the least 
trace of any fibres. If you wish to succeed you will have 
to re-make the border, and we would advise you to get a 
copy of ** Vines and Vine Culture," which deals with the 
whole subject in a plain and easily understood way. 


Peaches dropping their fruit (G. Buss),—You 
are quite in error in assuming that syringing was the cause 
of the dropping of your fruits, because most Peach 
growers have from necessity to syringe once or twice each 
day when the trees have gone out of bloom, as a meansof 
keeping down insects. The reason for your failure must 
come from other causes, probably from too little water at 
the roots, not necessarily at the time of their early spring 
growth, but during the past summer and autumn. Few 
realise what baneful effects may follow the dearth of root 





SHORT REPLIHS. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHRS. 


Compost for pot-Roses (D. Willuums).—Get some 
good fibrous loam, and add to this some well-rotted 
manure, two parts of the former to one of the latter, and 
some crushed bones and wood-ashes. Use clean pota, 
plenty of drainage, and pot firmly ; 7-inch or s-inch pote 
will be large enough, all depending on the size of the 
planta. 


Violets failing (У. J. S.)—We сап see nothing 
much wrong with the Violet plant you send. From the 
appearance of the plant it seems to us as if you are 
keeping the frame too close. Admit more air and clear 
away all the bad leaves, and we think that when the sun 
gains in power you will be rewarded witb plenty of bloom. 
See the reply to “A. К. S.," re “ Violets failing," in our 
issue of Jan. 21, p. 505. 

Planting a border (C. B. B.).—Your best plan 
will be to sow some of the &trong-;;rowing annuals for this 
year. If you want perennials you must buy in the plants, 
as it is no use to attempt those from seed sown direct into 
the ground in which you want them to remain. If you 
want а continuous supply of bloom from early spring to 
autumn you must rely on hardy plants, planting in the 
autumn Narcissi, Tulips, and other bulbs, to come in early 
in the season, with Liliums, etc., for the autumn. You 
should get a copy of “The English Flower Garden,” in 
which a chapter is devoted to “ Borders of Hardy Flowers," 
and the whole subject fully dealt with. 


Н. P.—For such a soil аз you mention, the manure yo 
refer to is the best, asit helps to retain the moisture. As 
for the weeds, you must see that the hoe is kept going, 
this also benefiting the crops. — сант. — Тһе best thin . 
you сап do is, whenever you see any green-fly, to fumigi: | 
at once, doing this about every fortnight. —— Wm. Wer 
rall.—Try the common Passion-flower (Passiflora cwrulea) 
using a big pot or tub in which to grow it. It would, of 
course, be better planted out in prepared eoil.—#dwin 
Gibbons.—The best thing you can do is to employ a good 
mole-catcher.—E. Butler.—lf you can get turf handy 
then use this ; but, if not, you must use Grass-seed, sowing 
in April. No need to rollit until the Grass has become , 
well established. You can plant trees, etc., at any time 
from October to March, when the weather is open, the | 
earlier in the season the better.——M. C.—You can force 
Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Өр; Bolomon's Seal, 
Lily of the Valley. You can also have early-sown Ciners- 
rias, pot-Mignonette, Ericas, E ises, Genistas, late 
flowering Chrysanthemums, Salvi and winter-flowering 
Carnations in bloom during the period you refer to. 





MIT Any communications respecting plants or fruit 
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moisture in summer and autumn. In some kinds in parti- | ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, В. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy (4. М. Bromhead).— | cular the buds will certainly fail if these conditions have | 4 number should also be firmly afized to each 
The disease which is attacking your Pelargoniums ів | heen allowed. An excess of moisture, too, is equally fatal. | of flowers or sent for naming. No more than fov 
caused by а fungus, and sometimes gives considerable | you should examine your borders at once and ascertain | kinds of or flowers for naming should be юм 5 


trouble. Plants that have been highly fed or with an 
insufficient circulation of air are far more liable to its 
ravages than those grown under hardier conditions. 
Judging by the paie colour of those sent, and the atten- 
uated stalks of some of them, we should вау that want of 
air is at the bottom of a good deal of your trouble. With 
regard to the remedy, the leaves should be lightly dusted 
with sulphur at the first sign of the disease, and a free 
circulation of air around the plants maintained. Avoid 
overcrowding, and allow a reasonable amount of sunshine 
to play on the plants In this way the tissues of the 
leaves become hardened, and therefore better able to 
resist the attacks of the fungus. As above stated, do not 
betoo free with manure, while too much water at the 
roots is equally injurious, 


Pancratium caribæum, repotting (W. H., 
Newcastle) —The best time to repot this is in the spring, 
when a moist atmosphere can be given it. We used to 
place ours after repotting ina vinery at work, the shade 
of the Vines being congenial to the freshly-potted plants, 
after having been shaken clear of all the soil in which 
they had been grown, so as to get at the offsets. The 
best soil is chiefly loam, when that is of good quality, but 
a little peat may be added when such is not the case. A 
few )-inch bones over the drainage or mixed with the soil 
nre a decided advantage. Well-decomposed leaf-soil with 
loam isthe best for the young offsets. In all cases sand 
should be used freely, and firm potting is necessary. The 
Pancratiums, like many other bulbous things, do not like 
to be frequently disturbed, some of the best plants we 
have ever seen not having been геро! (ей for years, but 
they were supplied with nutriment in the shape of fre- 


one time. 

Names of plants.—James Walker.—1, Please så 
fruiting branch: 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 3, Тий 
Lobbi ; 4, Butcher's Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). 

Names of fruits.—Mrs. Saunders KmorGor- 
The Apple, we think, is Golden Spire, but it is difficult 12 
be quite sure from one specimen only, and that а px 
fruit.——J. E. Bevan: Apple not recognised.——P. È 
Temple.—Apple appears to be a badly-coloured example! 
Flanders Pippin.——H. W. Orchard.—Appies: No. l 
Very poor examples of Rymer or Caldwell’s Keeper; 1, ^ 
and 17, Specimens insufficient. 


what their state is, and act accordingly, remembering 
that with a properly drained border and vigorous trees а 
deal of moisture is taken up by the roots. Then, again, 
insect attacks are almost always equally conducive to the 
failure of the buds. For this reason syringiog must be 
practised all through their growing season, or, at an 

rate, sufficient to keep the leaves free from red-spider. Muc! 

depends on the house, its aspect, and local conditions, as 
affecting this, butin almost every case*this ів a necessit 

of the spring and summer. Deficiency of lime in the 80 

is another fertile cause of bud dropping, and so is gross- 
ness of growth. Lime is an essential element in the 
growth of all stone fruits, and if you have any doubts 
about this do not hesitate to apply some, preferably that 
obtained from old buildings rather than fresh. If the 
latter must from choice be used apply only small quan- 
tities, and keep it well stirred up in the soil, or it forma a 
Mn whioh is impervious to water passing through to the 

ow. 





Catalogues received.—Wills and Segar, Опо 
crescent, S. Kensington.—Seed List for 1905. ——W. Bim 
воп and Oo., Kilmarnock.—Spring Catalogue of Seeds on 
Plants.——Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath. —Seed List forI® | 
——Frank Dicks and Oo., Manchester —Seed List for 1* - 
——W. C. Mountain, Constantinople.— Trade Ойт < 
Galanthus, Chionodoxa, Roman Hyacinths, dc., Ce” 
Wm. Oonway and Sons, Lid., 16 and 18, Bull Gree 
Halitax.—Seed List for 1905.—Collins Bros. and Gabr? 
39, Waterloo-road, S E.—Seed List for 1905,—Wm De 
Brooklands, Kelvedon.—List of Seed Potatoes of рте | 
Merit. —— J. Lambert and Son, Trier.—General Cf? | 
logue of Plants and Seeds. 


VEGETABLES, 


Clearings of cesspool (Bedd).—Your best plan 
will be to mix with lime and let it stand for a year, turn- 
ing the whole over two or three times во as to get the lime 
thoroughly incorporated with it. It will do well for such 
crops as Cabbages, Peas, etc, Spread it on the ground in 
the spring, and dig it in. Your second idea is que right, 
but you must not on any account apply the clearings to 
the land as you take them out. 

Onions for seed (Geo. Cole).—Select a warm posi- 
tion for your Onion bulbs on a south border. Dig the 
ground deeply, and if it be fairly good soil add no 





Felargoniums failing.—Will the sender of Pes" | 
gonium blooms kindly complete letter, a2 only part 0 t 
was enclosed with the flowers? 
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FRUIT. 
FRUIT-TREE PLANTING. 


fne soil is still in capital working condition, 
ind where much planting has yet to be done, 


\dvantage should be taken of this fact to push 


ın with it, and bring it to a speedy conclusion. 
\utumn is, of course, the best time for plant- 


ug, but circumstances do not always admit of 
ts being done then, and there is then no option 


mt to defer it till after the turn of the year. 
Jnder these cireumstances the planting should 


ake precedence for the time being of all other 
vork, and no effort be spared to carry it out as 
Among the disad- 
vantages of late planting is the tact that the 
oots dry more quickly at this time of year than 
nautumn, and it therefore follows that they 


peditiously as possible. 


` hould be exposed to the air as little as possible. 


fo this end, trees when received from a 
listance should at once be unpacked, апа ‘if 
he roots are dry, which is more likely than 
106 to be the case, immerse them for an hour or 
if not 


`0 in a tub or tank of water, and 
onvenient to plant them at once, heel them in 


^t once on a vacant piece of ground. The holes 
hould, however, always be dug in advance to 
event any delay occurring when the trees 
‘ome to hand, and in the case of heavy and 


‘stentive soils, and those of poor quality, 
,lways place in readiness by the side of the 
wles a fair quantity of nice friable loamy soil 
-old potting-bench material is not to be 
Jespised for this purpose—with which to cover 
he roots, The residue from the burning of 
ubbish may be used also, either in conjunc- 
ion with the above or mixed with the staple, 
he idea being to surround the roots with some- 
‘hing sharper, lighter, and warmer than the 
^atural soil to encourage the more speedy 
„mission of new rootlets. No one would, of 
ourse, plant fruit-trees without first examinin 
(he roots and paring the broken ends, and 
ortening back any that are broken, and also 
aking the precaution to free the soil of old 
„ts Should the site have been previously 
čcupied by trees of any description. When 
lanting to replace dead or worn-out trees do 
ot, unless absolutely necessary, plant the same 
ind of fruit-tree again, as a change is always 
eneficial. Regarding the removal of home- 
Town trees, secure a good *' ball” of soil, if 
ossible, and exercise the same care in not 
Xposing the roots any longer than can be 
voided, 
Another important matter which must on no 
‘ceount be overlooked is affording sufficient 
rater to settle the soil firmly about the roots, 
only instance in which it should be omitted 
ting in favour of soils which are heavy and 
hesive, and, therefore, containing plenty of 
noısture. The proper way to proceed is; after 
ving placed each tree in the centre of the 
ı0le—the latter, as a matter of course, having 
een filled up and trodden firm, so that the 
tees when finally planted will nob be deeper 
m the soil than they were in the nursery rows 
‚(о cover the roots with the fine soil pre- 
"lously mentioned, or, at any rate, to put suffi- 
"ent over and about them to enable the trees 


































them home, and allow an hour or two to elapse 
before finally finishing the planting. When 
planting against high garden walls and build- 
ings having wide eaves, this matter of affording 
water must have extra attention, as the sub- 
soil, if not the top spit, is invariably more or 
less dry in such positions. — Attention to these 
little details will make all the difference as to 
after results, for to plant a tree with its roots 
partly dried up, or in soil which is in a more 
or less dry condition, is to court certain 
failure, as any growth which may be made for 
а senson or во afterwards will be of a starved 
or stunted character. Staking and tying in 
the case of standard, bush, and pyramid trees 
will need to be done as soon zs planting is 
completed, but with regard to espaliors and 
wall-trees, these only need be fastened to the 
walls or trellises provisionally, deferring the 
final tying or nailing, as the case may be, 
until such time as the soil has settled down 
into place. G. P. K. 


GOOD HEAVY SOIL APPLES. 


SOME varieties of Apples, although good in 
every way when grown in light, warm soil, are 
apt to canker in cold, retentive mediums-— 
Cellini, Lord Suttield, and King of the Pippins 
being amongst the number. То those, there- 
fore, whose soil is heavy, the names of a few 
varieties that succeed may be, acceptable. 
Lord Derby, a grand conical golden-yellow 
Apple, is one of the best. It bears well, and is 
at its best at Christmas. It is a grand sauce 
Apple, and good also for dessert. Bramley’s 
Seedling is another good heavy soil Apple, 
trees in light soil being sometimes long in 
bearing. This is a late-keeping variety, and 
an excellent baker. Lord Grosvenor, a large, 
deliciously-flavoured early Codlin, may be 
planted in soil that is too strong for Lord 
Suffield, as it is very hardy, and a never failing 
bearer. Lady Henniker is another very hardy 
sort, and specially suited for exposed situations, 
as the growth is so very stiff and upright that 
the fruit, which has very short stalks, does not 
get blown off by wind in autumn. It is suit- 
able either for cooking or dessert. Bedfordshire 
Foundling, a large conical Apple, good in 
quality, and a constant bearer, must be 
included. Alfriston, a fine late-keeping cook- 
ing Apple, also succeeds in heavy soil, and 
seldom fails to bear. It is invaluable for 
sauce in spring. Hambledon Deux Ans, an 
old Apple now little grown, succeeds admir- 
ably in strong soil; the finest that I ever saw 
grew in a clayey loam, in a Lincolnshire 
garden, It is а regular and enormous cropper, 
keeping sound till May or June, and is then 
invaluable for tarts and sauce. Cox's Orange 
Pippin also succeeds in heavy soil, provided it 
is well drained. N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Covering fruit garden with wire net- 
ting.—I am much obliged for the information given in 
your issue of 21st inst. I quite agree with you as to 
sharing fruit crops with the birds in a general way, but in 
this district the birds will not *' play fair,” as they refuse 
to share and require all the Cherries, bush-fruit, Straw- 
berries, etc., besides a heavy percentage of Apples, Pears, 


it would be open to the birds for some eight months 
during the year and only closed when the fruit was 
ripening or ripe. With free ripe fruit rations I do not 
think birds, as a rule, pay much attention to insect life. 
Kindly inform me of the best mesh to use for wire net- 
ting ?—T. Е. Н. THOMASSET. 


(Two-inch mesh netting would keep out blackbirds and 
thrushes, 1-inch would keep out all birds except the small 
warblers and tits, but to protect your bushes from all 
fruit-eating birds you will have to use 1-inch mesh.) 
Replying to Т.Е. H. Thomasset’sinquiry 
re covering fruit garden with wire netting, my 
experience may be useful. I have had a large 
bed of Currants covered with wire netting tur 
over ten years, and these trees suffer far less 
from insects than bushes standing in the open, 
and quite negative the general opinion that it 
is necessary tor birds to have access to fruit- 
trees. My own opinion, based on experience, 
is the reverse, and I look on several of the 
birds, blackbirds principally, as great enemies 
to the fruif grower, and, could I afford it, would 
have all the ground on which I grow Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, (:ooseberries, and Currants 
covered with wire netting. I use Spruce posts 
8 feet by ,2 inches by 2 inches, placed 8 feet 
apart round the bed. These are pointed at one 
end and charred about 2 feet. This part when 
driven into the ground leaves 6 feet for two 
widths of,3-feet wire netting—l-inch mesh. 
Across -the bed I put them 10 feet apart, 
using slating battens all round the tops of these 
posts on the outside to fix the netting to, and 
the same across the bed, nailed to the tops of 
the posts, placed 10 feet apart, for this purpose. 
Of course, the distances of the posts can be 
varied a little to suit size of bed.—W. Н. 
JENKINS, Brynderiven, Sketty, R.S.O., Glams, 

Grafting Cherry-trees.—I have two standard 
Cherry-trees which have been planted about. 12 years. 
They have grown well, have heads about 10 feet in 
diameter and stems 7 inches to 8 inches indiameter. They 
bloom and carry a quantity of fruit, but this is always taken 
by starlings, blackbirds, etc., before it is fully ripe. I 
have tried many schemes to frighten birds away, but have 
not succeeded. I suppose nothing short of casing the 
trees with netting would be effectual, and that with trees 
80 large is difficult and expensive. Would it be advisable 
to cut off and graft a few of the best branches wich 
Apples? Are they likely to succeed on a Cherry stock, 
or would Plums be more suitable ?—1.. 

[The best thing we can advise you to do, 
seeing that your trees bear well, and that they 
are but two in number, is to net them to save 
the fruit from the birds. Netting— particularly 
repaired herring or pilchard nets—is cheap 
enough, and the expense of covering in two 
trees of the dimensions you name would not be 
great. We have netted far larger trees than 
yours with success, With a ladder of suitable 
length, and a long stick to enable the netting 
to be the more readily manipulated and put 
where required, the nets can quickly be placed 
in position. 'There is no need to join the 
netting together if a good overlap is allowed 
where the edges meet, and the ends can be 
fastened to the stem of the tree under the 
lowermost branches. On some occasions we 
have allowed the nets to drop to the ground all 
round such trees. With these few hints, and 
the exercise of a little ingenuity, you should 
experience no difficulty in excluding birds and 
so save the crop. Neither of the fruits you 
name would succeed grafted on the Cherry. | 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. | 
INDOOR PLANTS. 


MALMAISON CARNATION LORD 
ROSEBERY. 


Тнв Malmaison Carnation Lord Rosebery, | 
flowers of which are shown in the illustration, 
is very bright scarlet in colour, the fully 
expanded blooms having, as may be seen, 
cupped petals of fine form and substance. 
It was given an award of merit at the Temple 
Show on May 17th, 1896. 


PROPAGATING ERICAS. 
Кїхрү tell me what is the best time to strike cuttings? 
“Stove and Greenhouse Plants," which I possess, recom- 
menda late summer, whereas other gardening authorities 
recommend striking the young shoots in spring. Should 
not E. hyemalis, E. melanthera, aud various Epacrises 
now in bloom, be struck at a different time from E. ventri- 
сова and other late-flowering kinda?—H М. Swanwick. 
[By the propagator the different. greenhouse 
Ericas are divided roughly into two classes— 
firstly, what are known as soft- 
wooded Heaths, which are propa- 
gated by cuttings of the young 
shoots taken during the spring 
months; and, secondly, hard- 
wooded Heaths, whose cuttings 
are taken during the summer 
when the growth is partially ri- 
pen. The majority of the well- 
nown Heaths belong to the soft- 
wooded section, prominent among 
them being Erica hyemalis, gra- 
cilis, melanthera, Wilmoreana, 
and Зрепсегіапа ; while the hard- 
wooded kinds embrace Erica ven- 
tricosa, Cavendishi, cerinthoides, 
&nd many other species, popular 
зе specimen plants in days gone 


For the increase of greenhouse 
Heaths a small snug propagating- 
house is the best place, but, failing 
&n entire structure for the purpose; 
they may be struck in a place 
where a temperature slightly 
higher than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse is maintained. Even 
the warmest part of the green- 
house, if it is kept well shaded, 
may be utilised for the purpose. 
In taking cuttings of Heaths a 
very sharp knife is essential, as 
the shoot must be cut off quite 
clean just below a joint, taking 
great care that 10 is not bruised in 
any way. As a length of from 
] inch to 14 inches is very suitable 
for the cuttings, the bottom leaves 
must be removed for the purpose 
of insertion. They must be cut 
off cleanly. In selecting the 
cuttings, close-jointed shoots of 
medium vigour should be chosen, 
as the very strong ones are far 
more liable to damp off, and the 
exceedingly weak ones, even if 
they strike, seldom make good plants. 


Previous to taking the cuttings, however, 
the pots or pans should be prepared for their 
reception, and as they need but a little depth 
of soil, pans are preferable. When iriserted 
it will be necessary to cover the cutting;s with 
bell-glasses, hence the size of the pans chosen 
will depend upon the bell.glasses that are 
available. They should, if possible, admit the 
bell-glasses just within the rim, so that they 
sib neatly and close in position. To prepare 
the pans, fill them to within 1} inches of the 


rim with broken crocks, taking care that the | 


ie layer is composed of very small omes in 
order to prevent the soil washing down among 
them. The soil itself should consist of equal 
parts of peat passed through a sieve with a 
j-inch mesh, and clean silver sand, pressed 
down as firmly as possible. To ensure this the 
soil musb be moderately moist, as if at all dry 
it will be impossible to make all sufficiently 
firm. If kept a little below the rim of the pan, 
there will then be a depth of jusb over an inch 


of soil, and that will be ample for the cuttings. | 


After filling the pan or pans in this way, each 
Should be given a thorough watering through а 





fine rose, and if allowed to drain for half-an-hour 
are then ready for the insertion of the cuttings. 
These must be dibbled in very firmly, and 
while care is taken not to overcrowd, they may 
be put in moderately thick together. It will 
be found a good plan previous to dibbling in 
the cuttings, to put the bell-glass in its place 
and slightly press it down on the soil, thus 
leaving a mark to act as a guide for the inser- 
tion of the cuttings. When a pan is filled 
another good watering musb be given, and 
after an hour or so to drain, they must be taken 
into the greenhouse, or whatever structure is 
chosen for them. One important matter is that 
it must not be many degrees warmer than that 
in which the cuttings have grown. The after 
treatment will consist in seeing that the pans 
are not exposed to draughts in any way, and that 
the bell-glasses are taken off every day to dry 
up any superabundant moisture, to remove the 
first signs of decay, or to water, if necessary. In 
addition no sun must be allowed to reach the 
cuttings. The soft-wooded Heaths put in 
during April or May will root in about a 
couple of months, while the hard-wooded ones 


Malmaison Carnation Lord Rosebery. 


which are not taken till midsummer is turned, 

when the young shoots have acquired a much 

| firmer texture, will, in many cases stand till 
the spring before they are sufficiently rooted to 

| tilt the bell-glasses, in order to give a little air 

| for a few days previous to removing them 
altogether. ] 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS FAILING. 


Сах you tell me the reason why my Marguerite Carna* 
| tions fail to develop their buds? They are splendid plants 
and well set with buds. The seed was sown early in the 
year, the plants put outdoors, taken up, put in pots 
and boxes end of September, using rich, sandy soil, 
placed in cold-frame, and eventually moved to cool green- 
house. Thesoilof the neighbourhood ischiefly red sand. 
May it be lacking some ingredient or mineral specially 
required by Carnations? I have tried my plants in different 
| temperatures and positions and various sized pots, yet fail 
with them year after year. I do not remember having 
blind flowers when I grew Carnations where the natural 
soil contained a light-coloured yellowish sand.—R. А. Е. 


[According to our experience the Marguerite 
| Carnation is prone to produce blind buds, or in 
; other words fails to develop the flower buds, 
unless the lifting is carefully carried out. 
| good ball of soil cannot be secured adhering to 
| the roots of each plant we find ib quite useless 
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to pob them, as the buds, if nob all, certainly 
the majority, go blind pr dake tent the few 
flowers which may expand are of little acconnt, | 
Another thing we found in our ease to 
the production of blind or 
hinder the development of the au 




































keeping the plants too long in 
We grow a good number of the 
Carnation, and until T 
differently, placed all the plants in cold 
after lifting, and then removed them in. 

to the Carnation-house as required | ower 
Now it was noticed that the first two or thy 
lots of plants always bloomed more abundanth 
and had fewer blind buds than the later batches 
which were badly affected ; in fact, man) 
plants were not worth the trouble û 
indoors at all. This led to the 
of keeping them in cold pits (beyo 
of seven to ten days after lifting, wl 
are placed in them and kept rat 
shaded to encourage fresh root acti 
they were placed in а greenhouse 
Here they never fail to produce a ls 
centage of flowers, and prove inval 
cutting in the late autumn and e 
months. We attributed the cause í 
to the cold, damp atmosphere of € 
the absence of a free current of 
so essential to the well-being, of 
when grown under glass. Yours 
an extreme case, and we have ne 
nor witnessed an instance whi 
entire failure of bud developo 
your soil is so light and sandy 
lift the plants with a ball of se 
Inability to do so would, we 
primary cause of your failure 
description you give of 
contains a good deal of iron. 
aware this is not inimical to 
we rather think that it is the 
thing in the nature of a hea 
mix with the staple to render 
that is required. e, therefor 
try this remedy, together with 
the plants in the greenhouse 
have recovered from the shock с 
and watch results. We may 
we attach so much importan 
that the necessary number of 
crocked and some light friable 
taken on a handbarrow di 
where the plants are grown, 
as fast as lifted. By these me 
breaking the balls of soil is avo 
we may mention that overwa 
make Carnation buds 
maintenance of a too low ti 
nations require a minimum 
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NOTES AND RE 
Net eme e 
ere, in a 
(mostly Tulips) that have been AOR 
WX eee ae А 
be 
огде by lawns, and would they all flower well the 89 
year? The soil here is very light, —DERSIDR. 
[To throw such bulbs away is a grea 
and we would advise you to place 
frame, pots and all, until they ha 
well ripened, when they E 5 
of the soil and kept until n 
they can be planted in borders and 
edges of shrubberies, where they wi 
of course, not very well the first” 
they geb established they will i 
ги will rid = ae flowers 
very useful for cutting if you wa 
this purpose. We know the distri 
ou should in such а soil succeed 
bulbs treated as above.] 
Spot in Carnations.—Please tell me 
cause of my Carnations going as the enck 
The plante are strong and en c 
house where frost is only out. Istb 
it? If so, I should be o! if you wi 
that ?—R. Н. б. W. is da 
[Your plants seem to есе 
is known as “spot.” Keep them in 
house or similar structure, wh 
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moisture day and night—a sure forerunner of 
this dreaded disease. По not water until really 
necessary, and then take every care that the 
foliage is not wetted in the operation, using 
a long-spouted small can for the work. We 
would cut off the worst patches and then 
dust the entire stock with a mixture of soot 
and sulphur, washing this off after a couple of 
days, laying the plants on their side, and 
syringing with clean water, repeating the dose 
twice or even thrice. We have known this to 
be effectual in many cases. Give the plants 
abundance of ventilation on fine days, and the 
night temperature should be from 40 degs. to 
50 degs., according to the weather. Place the 
plants in the lightest position and within 2 feet 
of the glass roof if possible, allowing plenty of 
between each one, overcrowding being 
another cause of Carnations going wrong in 
the way yours have done. | 
Palm failing (Mre. E. Searles).—Ib is just 
possible that you have allowed the Palm to get 
dry, or it may be that the cold has affected it, 
and it may be pointed out that if Palms once 
fall into ill health it is extremely difficult to 
restore them to their original vigour. From 


The white Indian Rose (Rosa Brunonis). 


your description of the plant we fear that it 
will be of little further use. If necessary to 
Tepot a Palm kept in a dwelling-house, it 
‘should be done about the month of Мау, as 
there are then some months of good weather to 
encourage the roots to take possession of the 
new soil. At the same time, nothing is more 
fatal to Palms than to place them in pots too 
large for the roots; indeed, overpotting is-a 
fertile source of ill health to all members of the 
Palm family. In nurseries Palms are usually 
frown in a very warm structure in order to 
attain & saleable size in less time than would 
otherwise be the case, hence they frequently 
suffer when removed therefrom to an ordinary 
dwelling-house, and this we should think is the 
Cause of your large plant so soon showing signs 
of injury. If you are thinking of getting any 
more, the best time to do so will be about the 
end of Мау, as the weather will be by then 
more genial, and the change of temperature 
not sogreat. Palms need a good light position, 


bub very little, if any, direct sunshine. The | 


leaves should be carefully sponged with milk- 
warm water about once a fortnight. 
water musb be given to keep the soil fairly 
moist, but not at all sodden. Above all things, 
you must not allow any water to stand in the 
fiucers, ornamental vases, or whatever your 


Enough , 


plants are stood in, as it will cause the soil to 
turn sour, and the plant as a matter of course 
falls into ill health. This is the summer treat- 
ment. In the winter the soil may be kept 
slightly drier than in the summer, but excesses 
of drought or moisture must be carefully 
guarded against. If the weather is frosty do 
nob sponge the foliage. The plants should, if 
possible, be kept where the thermometer does 
not fall below 40 degs., and if stood in а 
window a good plan is to remove them to the 
centre of the room on frosty nights, and, if 
very severe, allow them to remain there during 
the day. 

Bouvardia King of Scarlets. — This 
has now become a general favourite, and large 
numbers have been met with during the 
present season. It seems, however, to 
earlier than the other scarlet variety, President 
Cleveland, which was still fresh when King of 
Scarlets was nearly past. From the other 
bright coloured kinds King of the Scarlets 
differs in the blossoms being much larger, 
which character is particularly marked in the 
width of the lobes, while the outside of the 
tube is whitish. A notable feature is the 





From a photograph by Јаз, E.-Tyler, Halstead, Essex, 


length of the pistil, which is white, and pro- 
trudes beyond the mouth of the flower. 16 is 
of a free habit of growth, but whether 
superior to President Cleveland is at least an 
open question. For my own part I should 
place the older kind first, but the two are so 
beautiful and distinct that a place may well 
be found for both. While many varieties 
have been raised in England, the first double- 
flowered form, Alfred Neuner, originated in 
the United States, from whence have come 
such popular kinds as President Garfield, 
President Cleveland, and others. To Messrs. 
Jacob Makoy, of Liege, we are indebted for 
Hogarth flore-pleno, the most popular double 
red ; to M. Lemoine, of Nancy, for many varie- 
ties ; and, lastly, King of Scarlets comes to us 
from Sydney, New South Wales.—X. 
Lachenalias.—There is no doubt that 
many who would grow Lachenalias are either 
under the impression that they require more 
attention than they are able to give them, or 
have the idea that they need a deal of heat to 
bring them to anything like perfection. This 
is altogether a mistake, and although they 
are perhaps the least grown of any bulbs in 
the greenhouse, we have to admit they look 
very pretty when in bloom, and are excep- 
tionally attractive when grown in pans or 


hanging-baskets. Ib is not now too late to 
make a start, as bulbs may still be procured, 
and if potted in loam and good fibrous peat— 
special attention being given to drainage— 
placing the bulbs about an inch below the 
surface and at an equal distance apart, and 
keeping them in a fairly warm temperature, 
but not affording much moisture until the. 
foliage shows, one may expect a display of 
bloom to follow. Lachenalias enjoy a liberal 
supply of water when in growth, and the 
tubular blooms, which are rather out of the 
common, look well when hanging from the 
sides of a basket. To this end bulbs may be 
placed round the sides amongst the Moss.— 
WV OODBASTWICK, 





ROSES. 
ROSA BRUNONIS. 

Tris is a variety of К. moschata, and is found 
growing wild upon the Himalayan Mountains. 

he large clusters of pure white flowers, which 
display a wealth of golden stamens, are exceed- 
ingly attractive, and the vigour which the 
Rose attains in sheltered situations enables one 
to obtain a most picturesque effect, if a suitable 
position is assigned to it, such as an old fruit- 
tree, or lofty pillar, or arch. А variety known 
as himalaica is supposed to be an improve- 
ment upon R. Brunonis, but I must say I can- 
not detect any distinction between the two. 
The growths and foliage of R. Brunonis have a 
glaucous hue which is not present in the true 
К. moschata., I am afraid it would be rather 
reckless to plant К. Brunonis in cold districts, 
but in wellsheltered gardens a specimen should 
be found. The delicate Mask-like fragrance 
requires a still, moist atmosphere in order to 
bereadily appreciated. Ав the blossoms are 
produced rather late in summer this species 
would certainly be worth the hybridist/s time in 
order to obtain late-flowering rambling Roses. 

Thereis а hybrid form of К. moschata named 
Mme. d'Arblay, which much resembles Brunonis 
in growth, and in the huge black prickles. 
[tis a grand variety, yielding fine clusters of 
pure white single blossoms upon erect stalks, 
and produced about the same time as Crimson 
Rambler, so that ib would make an excellent 
companion to this gorgeous Rose,  Shake- 
speare, in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
makes Titania say: ** And stick Musk Roses in 
thy sleek, smooth head.” I am inclined to 
think it is R. moschata nivea that is referred 





to here. It is a lovely variety, not at all 
resembling R. moschata, and is more adapted 
for a bush than for a rambler. The Garland 


and Pissardi are two lovely hybrids, the former 
now well known as one of our most fast grow- 
ing, showy Roses, yielding huge clusters of 
creamy-white flowers, and the latter a lovely 
bush with a remarkably perpetual habit of 
flowering. Rosa. 


NEW GARDEN ROSES. 

Many kinds are improvements upon- existing 
varieties, and it must soon be the work of some 
society or individual to classify these improve- 
ments, and thus enable the small grower to 
obtain the best. I cannot very well arrange 
these garden kinds in order of merit, as they 
differ so widely in their usefulness. The follow- 
ing four varieties appear to be forms of Caroline 
Testout, and as such are welcome ; but whether 
they are all required remains to be seen. 

APOTHEKER ©. Horer (H.T.).—This is a 
splendid flower of vivid rose colour, large and 
showy; growth extra vigorous. It will makea 
grand pillar Rose and a useful kind for large 
towns. 

GABRIELLE Preretre (H.T.)— A richly- 
coloured Caroline Testout. Its flowers are 
large and fairly full; will make an excellent 
garden Rose. It is a free and continuous 
bloomer. 

Р GROSSHERZOG Von OLDENBURG (H.T.).—A 
fine deep red, large flower, ac, vm buds, 
opening well, and very sweet. 

COUNTESS or Catrns (H.T.).—Thisiis a large, 
loose flower of a beautiful cerise-carmine colour. 
It will make a beautiful garden Rose. Other 
good Hybrid Teas are: 

Davip Harum, an American novelty, which, 
if it proves as good as Robert Scott, will be an 
acquisition. If anything, the plant blooms too 
freely. Its colour is rosy-pink, flowers large, 
full, and of good shape. 
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KowiNGEN  CanoLa.—In the way of Vis- 
countess Folkestone, but nob quite so large. 
Its blossoms are beautifully shaped, petals 
smooth. 

Mme. CHARLES ре LvzE(H.T.)—4 very pretty 
novelty. It is flesh-white, with yellow centre ; 
the colours deepen in autumn. The petals are 
very broad, and altogether this is a variety of 
much promise. It bas a distinct branching 
habit, which will make it a beautiful object in 
the garden. 

AIMEE CocnuET.—A large, full, flesh-pink 
flower. Free and good. Unfortunately, pink 
varieties are so abundant that there seems no 
room for more. 

Gustave GRUNERWALD (H.T.).— A large 
flower, bright carmine in colour, with a yellow 
suffusion at base of petals. It is a splendid 
grower, and will make a capital kind for bold 

ushes, 


' WILLIAM Norrive.—This is said to surpass 
Mme, Abel Chatenay. If it does this it 18 a 
gem. I have only tried it under glass, and 
have not been much impressed with 16, but this 
is not a fair test. . Certainly the colour is 
deeper. 


Harry Kirk is a glorified Gustave Regis. 
I like this kind very much, and think it will be 
a good addition to garden Roses. 

Berry BERKELEY (Tea).— This, by reason of 
its crimson scarlet buds and blossoms, will be 
of much value. The buds, which are long and 
oval, are produced singly upon fine, erect 
growths. 


QUEEN or SWEDEN (Tea).—A variable Rose, 
ranging from salmon-pink to orange. It has 
been well shown. The flowers are of fair size, 
and imbricated, Perhaps best as a pot- Rose. 


ArrcE HawirrToN (China) —Brilliant velvety 
crimson, reflexed with madder-red ; fine long 
buds. This may be termed a very large Rose 
of its class. It is possibly as much a Tea 
Rose as a China, and in planting these so-called 
new China Roses they should be regarded as 
Teas, and protected accordingly in winter. 


CARDINAL (China).— This is a true monthly 
Rose with Tea scent It is a seedling of Laurette 
Messimy x with Empresa Alexandra of Russia, 
the influence of the latter being very apparent. 
The colour is deep lake red, tinted with 
yellow. 


Mrs. A. Byass (Tea).—From its vigorous 
habit and variable flowers this promises to be 
an excellent Rose for the garden. The main 
colour is madder-rose, shaded with ‘crimson, 
but occasionally the flowers are mottled and 
blotched with pale rose and white. The variety 
has the grand, sturdy habit of Marie d'Orleans 
und similar Roses. 

Mns. A. CIIANDLER (Н. Bourbon). —We all 
know how good Mrs. Paul is, and this variety 
is a white sport from this excellent Rose. 

МАНАКАЈАН (H.P.).—' The colour of this 
Rose, velvety-crimson, will commend it to all 
who want a brilliant bush. Maharajah is single 
or semi-double, and yields extra large blos- 
soms, both in summer and autumn. Such 
Roses are a great relief to the ordinary run of 
double kinds found among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Аз а single specimen on a lawn, or 
planted among some old roots in a sunny spot, 
this variety will be an acquisition, as itis a fine, 
strong grower. A beautiful arrangement could 
Һе made by planting Paul's Single White in 
the centre, looped up to pillars, then a circle of 
Maharajah, another of Bellefleur, and an outer 
circle of Bardou Job, all siagle or semi-double. 

Other beautiful shrub-like single and semi- 
double Roses are— 

Mns. ORPEN AND LADY Curzon, both seed- 
lings of К. macrantha. The former has two 
rows of petals. It received the gold medal of 
the National Rose Society. Many think this 
award goes far to making gold medals cheap, 
but it is, nevertheless, a beautiful Rose. Lady 
Curzon, quite а single Rose, has blossoms of 
the tint of Baroness Rothschild. Two lovely 
single Teas are 

Ікіѕзн Harmony AND IRISH ELEGANCE.— 
Their colours are exquisite, and the buds long 
and elegant. Another delightful single Rose 
is 

GorrrREID KELLER.— It is quite a departure, 
being & perperam flowering Brier, and reminds 
one of y Penzance in tint. It is semi- 


double, 
autumn. 

PERLE DES Jaunes (Tea).—If this proves 
hardy enough it will be a fine addition to the 
golden garden Roses, but I am rather afraid 
it will not be hardy. One of our most glorious 
golden Roses—namely, Souvenir de Mme. 
Levet—is about the most tender variety 
grown. There is room for much improvement 
in golden-yellow Roses. Even Billiard et 
Barré, beautiful as it is, has faults. 

The dwarf miniature Polyantha Roses 
receive two good additions in Philippine Lam- 
bert and Aschenbrodel. Although diminutive 
in blossom they are vigorous in growth, These 
Polyantha Roses if allowed to do so by non- 
pruning will develop into fine large single 

ushes. I met with a specimen of Cecile 
Brunner last summer. The plant was quite 
3 feet high and as much through. 


CLIMBING OR. RAMBLING ROSES. 


The two best additions to thia group not 
already noticed are Lady Gay and Philadelphia 
Rambler. The former will probably supplant 
Dorothy Perkins, the flowers being finer both 
in size and colour, the habit very similar, 
unless it be somewhat stouter shoots. Whether 
it will prove as free blossoming is a point that 
only time can tell. 

PHILADELPHIA RAMBLER will perhaps de- 
tbrone Crimson Rambler, The colour is 
richer and the shape of the blossoms perfect. 

Mme. Ермек CocrEAv is an improvement on 
Climbing Captain Christy, and so beautiful are 
its blossoms that I think it will often be found 
in exhibition boxes, the same as Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux and E. Veyrat Herm. nos. 

Mrs. FLrGuT was well shown ab Holland 
House, and, although not startling in colour, 
the fine clusters of pink blossom are most 
effective. 

CLIMBING CECILE BRUNNER is a welcome 
novelty, as it provides us with an autumn- 
flowering Rose that will be valuable. The 
dwarf form is one of the most perfect little 
flowers we possess, and this Australian novelty 
should prove good. 

RUGOSA REPENS ALBA, for drooping standards, 
ог їог falling over rocks, rustic bridges, tree 
stumps, etc., will be welcome. The flowers are 
stellate and pure white. There seems to be no 
limit to the picturesque features possible in our 
Rose gardens, aided, as we are, by this, the 
various forms of R. Wichuriana, К. sinica 
Anemone, etc. 

There аге many other novelties which should 
possibly have found a place in these notes, but 
I prefer only to speak of those I know, and this 
season’s trials will doubtless prove some not 
here recorded to be worthy of cultivating ; if 
so, I shall take an early opportunity of noting 
them for the benefit of readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. Rosa, 


Flowers are freely produced in 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Orchids.—I have got a collection, about 
100 varieties, of cool-house Orchids, consisting of Ada, 
Anguloa, Cattieya, Celogyne, Cymbidium, Cvpripedium, 
Dendrobium, Epidendrum, Lelia, Lycaste, Masdevallia. 
Maxillaria, Miltonia, Odontoglossum, Oncidium, Pleione, 
Trichopilia, Vanda, and Zygopetalum. My object in 
writing is to ask if you will kindly advise me as to 
whether you would recommend me to substitute broken 
oyster shells as crocks instead of the regulation “ broken 
potsherds,” as all of the plants require repotting during 
the present year? As an amateur of only three years' 
standing, I think, and my friends assure me, that I have 
been fairly successful with them so far, therefore I do not 
desire to make such a radical change without knowing 
whether I am running any risk. I have used oyster 
shells for some years for my greenhouse plants, Chrysan- 
themums, etc., with remarkable success. The Orchids 
are grown in a heated brick pit running north and south, 
15 feet long, 5 feet wide, 4 feet, deep, and covered with 
glass provided with facllities for giving necessary venti- 
lation, with a winter night temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs.—Opont. 


[We are glad to find that you have succeeded 
so far with your Orchids. 1% has been the 
endeavour of GARDENING to induce its readers 
to take up the culture of Orchids, and we have, 
from time to time, enumerated suitable kinds 
for cultivation by amateurs, but we have never 
attempted or thought of recommending such 
kinds as you mention for cool-house culture. 
We should consider it very risky, indeed, to 
attempt to grow the above-named species in а 
less normal temperature than 55 degs. during 
winter. I consider 50 degs, the minimum for 


Odontoglossums. Living even farther north 
than you, I find it unprofitable to permib the 
temperature to fall below 50 degs. in the cool 
division. A temperature of 52 degs. at 9 p.m. 
is what I maintain. Ifthe temperature falls 
below this, atmospheric moisture must be 
altogether dispensed with. We would not 
ad vise oyster shells for drainage for epiphytal 
Orchids. It will be found that almost the 
whole of this class of plants roots freely into 
the potting compost until they reach the broken 
crocks used for drainage. Ib will then be 
observed that it is rarely the roots advance any 
further, bub turn black and decay at the 
points. Bracken roots have been substituted 
for crocks as drainage of late years with con- 
siderable success. This material, being warmer, 
is, no doubt, a more suitable medium for the 
roots, and considerable advantage is thus 
derived. The Fern roots should be freed from 
all sappy matter, or fungus growth will follow. 
It is best to bake or thoroughly dry the roots 
before using. І cannot see any advantage in 
using oyster shells for terrestrial kinds. They 
should only be tried as an experiment — 
H. J. C.] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Water rats in garden.—I am troubled with 
water rats (voles) in my water garden. How can 1 get 
rid of them? Booka say set traps, What sort of trap, 
and how baited or laid?—O. Н. B. 

[We have found the common gin trap set at the edge 
and just covered with water answer very well.) 


Scale on Coronilla.—Please tell me what is th: 
disease attacking my Coronilla, of which I enclose а 
piece, and whether infectious to other planta? Whatcar 
Ido to cure it? I have tried rubbing it with a bru: 
soaked in paratfin.— IGNORAMUS, 

[Your Coronilla is one mass of scale, and the best thior 
for you to do is to at once burn it and во prevent this pes 
spreading to other plants.] 


Value of spiders.—I cut the following note out oa: 
evening paper: “A gardener who kills a spider i 
unworthy his profession," remarked Mr. Н. Hill, lecturing 
lately at the London Institution on ** Studies in Spider 
Life." What does Mr. Hill mean? I had a lot of spider: 
in my greenhouse last year, and I should like to know 
what good they do?— SPIDER, 

[Spiders, both inside greenhouses and in the 
open garden, are of great use in killing flies 
and various other flying insects. It may be 
Said, of course, that they do not discriminate 
between hurtful and useful insects, but as the 
former preponderate, in the long run spiders 
are decidedly beneficial. One often sees quite 
a number of aphides caught in one web, and 
the number of house flies and bluebottle flies 
that they catch is well known. I have never 
heard anyone even suggest that plants were 
injured by spiders in any way.—G. S. 8.] 

Caterpillars on Strawberries, — The Stras- 
berry leat button moth described in GARDENING lui 
TRATED, Jan. 14th, 1905, is the insect I mean. It no 
only curls up the leaves, but eats the Strawberry bloom 
After the caterpillars had done the damage there wert 
thousands of moths flying about the Scrawberry beds 
Will these have deposited their eggs and be likely to соте 
again next season? If so, can you give me a remedy.— 
T. 


[The life-history of the ‘‘Strawberry-lesi 
button-moth" is not exactly known. The 
caterpillars, after curling up and feeding upon 
the leaves, become chrysalides from which 
emerged the moths you found flying about ir 
such numbers. These, no doubt, laid their 
eggs on the leaves, from which was hatched 
another brood of caterpillars. which became 
chrysalides when they were full-grown, and 
from which the moths will not emerge until the 
spring. The question is, where are thes 
chrysalides? If they are in the ground, then 
skimming off about 2 inches of the surface-soi!. 
and burning it or burying it deeply, would de- 
stroy them. If they are among what is left of the 
old leaves which havebeen cutdown pretty close, 
then it is a more difficult matter, for any insecti- 
cide poured into the heart of the plant might 
injure the young buds, if applied now. You bad 
better examine the plants and the soil round 
them carefully, and see if you can detect the 
chrysalides, which are not probably more than 
1 of an inch in length. I expect you will find 
them in the soil. In the spring, if the moth 
appears in large numbers, it might be worth 
while to catch them in а butterfly-net.— 
С. S. В] 


Amaryllis Belladonna in bloom in 
January.—i have had a Belladonna Lily in flower out 
of-doors under greenhouse wall this last week, lea‘e 
also up. Is not this very unusual ?—Ms. J, B. Bont, 
Truro, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS P.EONIES. 


THESE rank amongst the most attractive of all 
our hardy flowering plants, affording an infinite 
variety of colour and form, from maroon-crim- 
son to pure white, and from the simple, single 
flower, through semi-doubles and Anemone- 
centred to the fully-double section. All who 
meditate planting these Ponies in quantity 
should, early in June, pay a visit to some 
nursery where they are made a speciality, for 
then selection will be possible among a host of 
beautiful flowers—white, pale flesh, blush, 
shell-pink, rose, cerise, carmine, purple and 
crimson, many of the lighter tints being deli- 
cately suffused with a sulphur hue. A well- 


| 


have descended to а depth where the soil is 
moisb and cool, though the surrounding surface 
may be parched and dry. Copious Wateringo 
during hot weather, and applications of liquid- 
manure will, naturally, tend to increase the 
strength of the plants—a very desirable object 
to keep in view. These аге not abso- 
lutely necessary if the bed has been pre- 
pared as suggested. А position partially 
shaded during a portion of the day 
is. preferable to one fully exposed to the sun's 
rays from dawn to sunset, but the chief point 
to be borne in mind, by those who are anxious 
to be successful in the culture of the herbaceous 
P:eony, is the necessity of planting at the right 
time. Many, apparently, think that Pæonies 
are as tolerant of removal during the whole 
| winter and early spring as are Michaelmas 





1 
spring, though the former season cannot be 
recommended—a fact proved by a plant moved 
as its flowers were fa ing, towards the end of 
June, having done far better than a spring- 
transplanted example in the same garden. 
Ponies should be planted fully 3 feet apart 
each way, as in course of time their foliage will 
amply fill this space. The later golden trum- 
pet Narcissi are very effective if planted around 
the Peony clumps, as they flower at the time 
the young carmine shoots of these plants stand 
up from the brown earth, and the contrast of 
colours is pleasing. When the foliage of the 
Р:еопіев is perfected, the dying leaves of the 
Narcissi are hidden. Carpeting plants, such as 
Pansies, are sometimes recommended for 
Peony beds, but these are only useful for 
| the first year or so after the bed is 








Anemone-flowered Peony Philomel (colour soft satiny rose and sulphur) From a photograph by G. W. Leak, Floral Farms, Wisbech, 


established and large bed or border of herba- 
ceous Ponies in full flower is a sight not 
easily surpassed in the garden, but such a 
peu is not to be obtained without care and 
ime. 

Pwonies resent removal, and, if transplanted 
ab the wrong season of the year, often take 
some years to become established. For this 
reason they fail to enjoy the wide-spread 
popularity that is their due. They require a 
rich and deep root-run, and it is, therefore, 
necessary, in order to command success, that 
the bed be made 3 feeb deep, a liberal allow- 
ance of well-rotted manure well incorporated 
With the soil. In light soils the compost may 
well be formed of manure and soil in equal 
portions. In such a bed, mulched with manure, 
the plants will keep in a healthy condition 


through the driest summer, as their roots will 





‚ time during which these Ponies may be trans- | 


| roots in the early autumn, and should there- 


Daisies, but this is not the case; in fact: the 


planted without endangering their future | 
growth is limited. They commence to make 


fore be lifted either immediately before or just 
as such growth begins. If transplanted after 
the foliage has died down, or in the spring, 
these roots are broken, and the plant receives a 
check that it often takes some seasons to 
recover from. They should be lifted ab the 
end of gus or beginning of September, 
while the foliage is yet quite fresh, and if this 
is done on a dull day or in the evening after 
the sun has set, and the plant is copiously 
watered in its fresh site, it will take no barm, 
but commence almost at once to lay hold of the 
fresh soil with its new set of rootlets. Ib is 
even better to plant at midsummer than in the 





planted, as later on it is so shaded by the 
foliage of the Ponies that no carpeting 
plant can retain its vigour. When once well 
planted Ponies are t left alone, for if 
annually mulched with manure they will 
increase in size and beauty from year to year 
and produce in greater profusion their beauti- 
ful blossoms, many of which are deliciously 
scented, 

The herbaceous P:eonies of to-day have been 
raised from the Chinese P. albiflora, and 
countless named varieties are to be found in 
nurserymen’s catalogues. In addition to P. 
albiflora there are about eighteen other herba- 
ceous species, an account of which space does 
not permit. S. W. FITZHERBERT, 





Pentstemons.—These are old and tried 
flowers, nob perhaps so popular as they might 
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be, considering their beauty. Beds of them 
look handsome on a lawn. Just now is the 
time when seed should be sown, in case cut- 
tings were nob taken last autumn, and if put 
into boxes of leaf-soil and loam, in hent, a large 
proportion of the seedlings will bloom this year. 
As second-row border plants amongst mixed 
subjecta; Pentstemons are very attractive.— 





VIOLETS NOT FLOWERING WELL. 

I Have ten frames filled with Violets, They are raised on 
high beds of stable-manure and leaves. The plants, which 
were full of buds in October, when set in the frames, have 
only developed a very few of their flowers, the rest 
remaining for weeks at the same stage. The plants are in 
fine health, with lovely, strong, young foliage, and the 
buds are big and upstanding; but they do not open, 
except in the lazy, casual way described. Three weeks 
ago I had the cavities between the frames packed full of 
fresh, hot manure quite up to the glass, which has 
increased the warmth a little. The lights are covered 
with thick mats at night and during frosty days, but 
drawn quite off all day long in fair weather, just raised on 
bricks to give air when foggy or rainy. How can I 
hasten bloom? Having gone to so much expense for 
frames, it is disappointing to yet no adequate result. I 
feel sure the cause is want of warmth in the beds. Can I 
now increase this, or stimulate bloom by any application? 
The varieties are California, Princess, La France, Beatrice, 
Mrs. Astor, Comte Brazza Of these, Мга. Astor is the 
only one to open at all freely, and that is far too slow. I 
am thoroughly successful with open air Violet culture, 
and no better crowns exist than these were when placed 
in the frames, They were lifted with balle, and very 
little root disturbance took place. When grown for 
market, are hot water pipes used in brick pits to keep up 
root warmth? How can I now hasten flowering, and dos 
proceed to get better results next winter? Also what can 
1 put in my frames (when the Violets come out) that will 
pay for growing ?! —RosAMUND, 

[We imagine, judging from your description 
of the plants generally, that all that is required 
is genial weather and warm sunshine to bring 
the plants into a general flowering. In their 
present condition in the frames you could only 
assist the plants by lining the frames all round 
externally with hotbed manure. То do this 
satisfactorily a considerable quantity of 
manure would be required, and some prepara- 
tion in turning to cause it to generate much 
heat. In our opinion the results would not be 
commensurate to the cost of this, and therefore 
we would not advise its being done. The Vio- 
lets, which are so abundantly produced and 
sold in the leading markets, are in the majority 
of instances cultivated in the open in favoured 
and warm localities in Ireland, South of 
England, and France, etc. Slight protective 
covering may be given in a few instances, but 
this is nob general or even practicable on a large 
scale. In these instances the flowering is 
governed chiefly by the genial conditions of 
the weather, and only in a few districts is com- 
plete success the result. In the county from 
which you write, you can only improve your 
present mode of procedure by (1) endeavouring to 
secure plants that would form tlower-budsearlier, 
(2) by framing the plants at an earlier date, 
and (3) by planting on a gentle hot-bed. The 
first may be accomplished by taking the cut- 
tings in October, planting out in prepared soil 
in March or April, and in this way endeavour- 
ing to geb a forward set of flower-buds. 
The gentle hot-bed could be made of freshly 
fallen leaves and stable-dung in nearly equal 
parts. This, however, for the large number 
of frames you refer to, would be a rather 
expensive item, unless, indeed, you have means 
of turning the manure-bed to good account 
luter on. An equally good way, and quite as 
cheap in the long run, would be a frame in 
which a 2-inch pipe for hot water existed. 
Such a frame should be in a sunny position, 
due south or very near this, with the lights at 
a sharp angle to catch the fullest light and 
warmth, In these and similar ways you may 
achieve a greater success in the future, more, 
perhaps, by securing earlier plants if this is 
possible on the one hand, and by the help of 
the artificially treated frame on the other. 
The only other suggestion we can offer is that 
you cultivate a frame full of the variety which 
opens its flowers best with you, growing the 
plants all along in the frame to avoid the 
check incumbent upon lifting. The plants in 
such a frame heated artificially may then be 
benefited by occasional doses of liquid or even 
artificial manure. In adopting any or all of 
these measures, and especially having regard 
to the so-called stimulating manures, it must 
ever be borne in mind that the greatest of 
all stimulants to plant life—viz., sunlight and 
sun-heat—is in winter time more or less 


absent, hence the difficulty we all experience 
at this time. From precisely the same cause, 
even established pot-plants of these things are 
very slow to open a few flowers in winter when 
grown in a greenhouse from which frost is 
excluded. Аб the present time you appear to 
possess & very fine lot of well-grown plants 
full of lower-buds, and only waiting for and 
wanting genial warmth to give them life.] 





THE FROSTY WEATHER AND THE 
TUFTED PANSY QUARTERS, 

THE frosty weather during January will do 
more for Tufted Pansy growers than many 
people are aware. For some years past our 
winter seasons have been comparatively mild, 
and heavy ground in particular has seldom 
been in that nice and friable condition that 
growers like when the early spring comes 
round, Those who have taken advantage of 
their opportunities and got the Tufted Pansy 
quarters dug over during the winter, now feel 
much happier than they have been for some 
time past. In our case we began to trench the 
soil, turning over two spits, and also turning 
the third over with а fork. This is graduall 
getting the soil into good working order, wid, 
each time this work is done, а greater depth of 
soil becomes available for the plants to root 
into. Ours being soil of a fairly light char- 
acter, we have, this season, added a very heavy 
dressing of cow-manure, and we are fully satis- 
fied that the benefits of so doing will be most 
pronounced in the hot weather. In the caseof 
garden soils of heavy texture horse-manure 
should be applied, and in time the soil should 
become of a suitable and satisfactory character. 
There are growers and others who are disposed 
to ridicule the idea of the Tufted Pansy being 
a deep-rooting subject. To them it seems 
incredible that this comparatively small, d warf 
plant is capable of emitting roots of any great 
length. However, ocular demonstration was 
forthcoming a few years ago to this effecb, at 
& conference of raisers and growers at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. On 
that occasion a plant that had been lifted from 
the open border in Regent’s Park was placed 
upon the table. The plant had been lifted 
with considerable care, and the soil adhering 
had made it possible to trace the roots running 
freely into fresh ground some 3 feet removed 
from the stem of the plant. This fact proves 
most conclusively that the Tufted Pansy is a 
deep-rooting subject, and, for this reason, the 
ground in which it is to be planted should 
be very deeply dug, and some manure of a good 
and lasting character freely incorporated, 
Readers will be quick to appreciate the reason 
why their plants rail when they have occupied 
the same quarters two or more years in succes- 
sion. It seems perfectly clear that the Tufted 
Pansy is a voracious feeder, and, owing to this 
fact, too quickly denudes the soil of the neces- 
sary plant food to remain in a healthy and satis- 
factory condition. If change of quarters cannot 
be provided, the beds and borders should be 
deeply dug іп the autumn or winter, and well 
manured at the same time. A free dusting of 
lime or soot, or both of these useful fertilisers, 
should be applied ab the same time, and much 
good will be derived in consequence. Leave 
the surface soil rough all through the winter, 
and this will enable the frost to get well into 
it, which, combined with the weather and other 
atmospheric conditions, will, in the spring, 
render the soil very friable. Insect pests 
by these means, too, are got rid of, and 
the garden soil becomes beautifully sweet as a 
consequence. Although the winter season is 
now well advanced, it is not too late to reap an 
advantage from work, long deferred, being 
carried out. Much good may yet be done 
by speedily setting to work, thus making 
amends, to some extent at least, for negligence 
or ignorance in the past. All being well, some 
month to six weeks should elapse before plant- 
ing becomes general, and in this time a great 
deal may be done. D. B. CRANE, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Trailing plants for boxes.—I should be much 
Obliged if you would give me the name of a trailing plant 
to put in some boxes on a terrace wall looking due south, 
but getting very bad south-west winds. I used salmoa- 
pink (King of Denmark) Pelargoniums last year for the 
middle, and аз they were successful, propose usiog them 
again, во would like a plant that would harmonise with 


them. The boxes are about 15 inches by 9 inches by 
7 inches deep. 1 have tried Tufted Pansies and Lobelia, 
and both were a failure ?—Oaxton. 

[There are amongst the Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums of comparatively recent introduction 
not a few that are exceptionally beautiful, and 
would do well in the position referred to, such 
as: Mrs. J. G. Day, scarlet; Baden-Powell, 
rose, blotched and striped with crimson ; H.M. 
The King, dark cerise. Other older and useful 
sorts are Souvenir de Chas. Turner, rosy-pink ; 
Alice Crousse, Gloire d'Orleans, Mrs. Cannell, 
and La France. Besides the Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums there are the Campanulas, which must 
be taken into account wherever there are plants 
wanted for trailing, either in boxes or baskets, 
indoors or, as in this case, outside, and few 
things give & more splendid display of bloom. 
C. fragilis is а light blue sort. The blue and 
white forms of C. isophylla are well known, 
and bloom as well out-of-doors almost as under 
glass. Fuchsias, too, can bo used with good 
effect as ''trailers." That good old sort, 
Rose of Castile, is still grown by many for the 
flower garden, and as it has a very hardy 
constitution it would do well in boxes. Then 
there are several very charming sorts of 
Tropeolum—Lobbianum is a most brilliant 
coloured sort. As the position is a sunny one, 
Verbenas, which give a variety of colour and 
bloom freely, might be tried. You might also 
try Petunias, which are often used for the 
purpose you refer to.] 

A carpet bed.—I should be much obliged to hare 
your advice upon how to plant most simply and effec. 
tively (for the coming summer) the design enclosed. Should 
I use separate or shaded colours to represent a feather, 
and what plants or annuals would you recommend i— 
M. M. TALBOT, 

[If you wish to show the design tall plants 
will be of no use, and you will have to fall back 
on carpet bedding, using such plants ss 
Echeverias, Coleus, Lobelia, Golden Feather, 
Iresine, Mentha pulegium, and the different 
forms of Alternanthera, all of which will require 
а deal of labour during the summer in the way 
of pinching and trimming in. Seeing you 
have Roses all round we should advise you to 
do away with the pattern bed, making а simple 
one, and filling it with the best Tea and 
Monthly Roses, which will give you blooms 
from June right up to the end of the year.] 

Annuals for sowing out-of-doors.—Could you 
give me the names of any annuals that could be sown 
where they are to flower in heavy marlish clay, chalk 
subsoil, and getting plenty of sun, I should be much 
obliged? It is the soil which cracks in the summer, and 
my annuals are always а failure.—CAXToN. 

[We do not wonder at’ your non-success with 
annuals. How could it be otherwise, taking 
into consideration the conditions of the mate- 
rial in which they are expected to live: 
Before attempting to sow any more seed, why 
not try and lighten and improve that portion of 
your garden where you wish them to grow: 
This шау be done forthwith by digging out 
some of the marl, and introducing some loam 
and leaf-mould, or in the absence of the latter, 
what will perhaps be of even more service, 
considering the aspect, some good rotted dung, 
which will have the effect of conserving the 
moisture, and thus prevent to a large extent 
the ‘‘cracks in the summer." If this can be 
done, your greatest difficulty will be overcome, 
and there is no reason why you should not have 
showy borders filled with Nemophilas, Clarkias, 
Linums, Poppies, Sweet Sultans, Nasturtiums, 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Virginia Stock, 
Candytuft—all of which may be sown where 
they are intended to bloom in April. The 
improvement of the soil should be your first 
consideration, and with the spring before you 
there is no reason, if the suggestions made are 
carried into effect, why you should not have 
success to record in future. ] 


Helleborus niger. — This Christmas 
Rose I have found thrives besbin а deep, sandy 
loam, which can be enriched by top-dressing 
with good rotten hot-bed-manure when growth 
is about to commence. When established the 
plants give ап enormous amount of bloom, and 
can be helped by placing an old frame or hand- 
lights over them when in bloom. Near to me 
in a cottage garden I have seen some fine 
blooms of the large early H. niger and 
maximus. The owner is devoted to his garden, 
and is very proud of his two large clumps of 
this. Some few years ago I saw the Bath 
variety in a vigorous condition at Sherborne 
Castle. А large patch many yards each way 
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had been planted in a spot sheltered from the | 
ad been made for | 
them. Abt the time of my visit in mid-January | 
these were covered with lights, and many of | and thaw the damage is quickly done. 


mid-day sun. The soil h 


the flowers had stems a foot long.—DonsrT. 


THE NEW ZEALAND REED (ARUNDO 
CONSPICUA). 


THIS noble plant is deserving. of more ex- 
tended cultivation than it now receives, par- 
ticularly where the hardiness of the plant 
leaves no room for doubt. In the southern and 
western counties and in the more elevated 

itions farther north the plant, when estab- 
ished, is one of the noblest open-air subjects 
any garden could contain. Even in Cheshire I 
have known this plant to winter quite well. 
But as “ опе swallow does not make a summer," 


Arundo conspicua in an Oxfordshire garden. 


neither is one, or even two, winters a test for 
this fine plant or its good companion the 
Pampas Grass. , The true test of hardiness only 
comes with years, and it is disappointing, when 
& plant has reached a good size, to find—not 
that it is killed outright, for this rarely hap- 
pens, but that it is cut severely, and many 
good growths that should presently have given 
& wealth of flowers have eon injured. This 
much is said with a view to assist our readers 
and to place them on their guard. This is 
necessary because these things take some years 
to become fine specimens, and it would be 
unwise to disregard a warning because the 
plant had a few winters unharmed. It 
requently happens that the seedling plants are 
more vigorous and capable of enduring greater 
hardships than the older plants, and as it is 
these latter that do the 
flowering time the need 


or precautionary 
measures is obvious. 





ter service at | be 


‘Pampas, when permitted to go unprotected, 


suffers most when snow and wet settle into the 
heart of the plant, and with subsequent frost 
All 


| this is avoided by making the plant self-pro- 
| aay, ай is, by gathering its leaves into a 
| cone 8 

| Stakes with the aid of Bracken or the like, so 


apeor pyramid, loosely tying it to stout 


that its leaves form a thatch for protecting the 
heart-growth in winter. So far as the root is 
concerned, а rather heavy mulch of light and 
rather short manure about the base of the 
plant will suffice each year. With the passing 
of severe weather, say early in March, the 
plant may be loosened out again, and if the 
weather be dry a thorough soaking of water or 
of weak liquid-manure may be given. 


From a photograph sent by Mr. R. L. Routh, 
Sibford Ferris, Banbury, Oxon. 


а good growth early. This, in its turn, is 
equivalent to a good flowering. The | 
Ѕоп, best suited to the plant in question is a 
rather strong loam, and with this of а good 
depth and well drained there should not be 
much difliculty in getting the plant estab. 
lished. In the growing season the plant 
should receive ample waterings, and in the 
lighter soils particularly. Of the exceeding 
beauty and value of the Arundo in the garden, 
the accompanying illustration will afford the 
best possible proof. 'The example shown in 
the picture reached 12 feet in height. It is 
worthy of note that the Arundo flowers much 
earlier than the Pampas Grass, the former 
coming into bloom in August, or earlier in 
favoured places, while the Pampas is rarely 
seen in good bloom before the end of Septem- 





The Arundo, like the | 


r. 
Both kinds are best planted or transplanted 
in spring, April, for example, and any old 


These 
early waterings while the soil still retains 
much of the winter wet are useful in promoting 


plants that have been severely cut by frost 
should be dug up in March, freely divided into 
rather small pieces, potted in sandy loam, and 
started in a frame. In six weeks the best 
plants should be ready to put out in permanent 
places, and where it is desired to quickly form 
a group, several plants may be set out at 
2 feet apart. In much the same way should 
strong seedlings be put out, and where a large 
isolated group is desired on the lawn or in any 
good position, it would be well to plant a bed 
having a diameter of 6 feet or so. In this way 
&,fine mass will be secured. Frequently the 
Arundo and the Pampas are confused, though 
they are quite distinct. The first has large 
racemes of silky blossoms that emerge in a 
one-sided fashion from the culms, thereby 
imparting a drooping effect to the entire 
raceme. The Pampas Grass (Gynerium argen- 
teum) produces it flowers in a dense, erect, 
somewhat columnar panicle, which is quite 
distinct. E. JENKINS. 





Fragrance in the garden.—Incomplete 
may be written of the en where the eye 
alone is charmed, no matter whether the place 
is largeor small. If therein there are not to 
be found Wallflowers, Pinks, Roses, Lilies, 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Stocks, Nicotianas, 
Heliotropes, Rockets, and many others that 

ield abundantly of their fragrance, it assuredly 

cks much. It is open to question whether 
such old things as lavender Rosemary, and 
Sweet Brier are valued as much as they were in 
bygone days. Whilst, therefore, ib is only 
natural thab consideration should be given to 
flowers that produce the best effect in a garden, 
we ought not to overlook those that are sweet- 
scented.—TowNsmAn, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 


GENERALLY speaking, an unnecessary amount 
of coddling is given to cuttings of Chrysanthe- 
mums. rowers of exhibition flowers are 
chiefly responsible for the present state of 
affairs. Previous to the existence of the many 
Chrysanthemum societies the plants were not 
treated in the elaborate manner that many 
growers now seem to think necessary. As 
а rule, cuttings are reared under conditions 
that predispose them to fail The cuttings 
invariably—I speak now of exhibition varie- 
ties—are rooted singly in **thumb " pots, and 
while rooting they are kept іп an almost air- 
tight frame or case on the greenhouse bench. 
Two orthree times each day the glass of the 
frame-lights is wiped free of the condensed 
moisture, from fear of the cuttings damping 
off, and, after all, the time taken for the cut- 
tings to roob does not appear to be less than 
when given hardier treatment. The very close 
conditions thab are made to prevail are over- 
done, and as a co uence there is very good 
reason to believe the constitution of many good 
and promising sorts is thereby сез peg 
There is also a fear lesb the cuttings flag, and 
every effort is made to prevent what is regarded 
by some as a check to their rooting. I raiso 
some thousands of pue each year, and 
seldom take the trouble to put the boxes or 
pots of cuttings in a frame, either tempo- 
rary or permanent, on the greenhouse benches. 
A nice buoyant condition of the atmosphere is 
always maintained, and the soil and cuttings too 
are kept fairly moist. Rarely, indeed, does 
the temperature exceed a few degrees above 5) 
during the day, and less than 45 degs. at night. 
Shallow boxes are preferred to anything else, 
although in a few instances some of the smaller- 
sized pots, 60’s and 48’s, are used for the 
scarcer varieties. These receptacles are stood 
quite level on a moist bottom in the greenhouse, 
and although the cuttings flag considerably, 
this gives very little concern. I know full 
well that in a aa ou or three weeks the 
leaves will gradually begin to gain strength, 
very soon after, giving evidence that the cut- 
tings are rooted. Then in a little while growth 
becomes vigorous, and almost before one is 
aware of it the first potting up has to be 
done. Their pro 1s remarkable, and that 
this should nob checked in any way the 
young plants should be potted up singly into 
small pots before the roots get matted together. 
Propagation may be carried out for tw) 
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months yet, and tho cuttings now developing on 
the plants are the best I have had to «leal 
with so far this season. For decoration, cut- 
tings inserted at the present time should make 
very handsome plants, and any that are pro- 
pagated during February and March will make 
pretty though smaller plants. 'Тһе early- 
flowering varieties when Propagat in shallow 
boxes do very well, and now that the lifted 
stools are so full of cuttings of an ideal kind, 
advantage should be taken of the present time 
to insert as many as can be conveniently dealt 
with. W. V.T. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM GERTIE. 

Tuis, one of a beautiful series introduced two 
years ago, їз well worth attention., The 
flowers are sometimes referred to as belong- 
ing to the Pompon type, but this is not so, 
much as they resemble some of these pretty 
kinds. As the illustration here faithfully 
portrays, their form and character are some- 
what compact, and we have many Pompon 
Chrysanthemums not unlike them. The blooms 
are valued for their pleasing salmon-pink 
colour, shaded gold, this combination adding 
considerably to their attractiveness. The 
plants come into flower in August and con- 
tinue to blossom during September and October. 
Either as disbudded blooms or in freely-flowered 
undisbudded sprays this Japanese variety does 
remarkably well. For vase decoration the 
blooms make a pretty picture. The plant 
grows about 18 inches high. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. — What 
are the t Chrysanthemums, white and yellow, for out. 
of-doors, and when should they be planted? —C. RADCLYFFE, 


Good white kinds are Mytchetb White, 
Market White, Doris Peto, Parisiana, White 
Quintus, Barbara Forbes, and Ralph Curtis, 
good yellow kinds being Carrie, Godfrey's Pet, 
Horace Martin, Leonard Peto, Mytchett 
Beauty, and Ryecroft Glory. Get strong plants 
in May, and plant out in deeply-dug, well- 
manured ground. | Е 


Ј преведа Chrysanthemum Joseph- 
ine Rousset.— This is of continental origin, 
and the name as given to me was as above. It is 
possible, however, that there may be a slight 
variation in the spelling of the second name. 
From a large collection of novelties and others 
of fairly recent introduction the variety under 
notice was picked out as being one of more 
than ordinary merit. Its form and colour were 
of the very best, and for groups it will, I think, 
be very useful. The form of the flower may be 
described as Japanese reflexed. The colour is 
a lovely shade of rosy amaranth, with a silvery 
reverse. The blooms are not so large as in 
many of the novelties we are accustomed now 
to see, but they are quite large enough. It is 
of capital habit. If the plants are pinched 
during the early days of April and second 
orn Buda retained excellent flowers may be 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers on Fir-trees.— What Roses or Clematie 
would grow up Fir-trees ?—O. Н, B. 

{Clematis montana, С. Flammula, a wild Vine, the 
hybrids of Rosa Wichuriana, or Honeysuckle would be 
suitable. These would also answer for climbing over the 
old Acacias, to which you refer in your other query.) 

Replacing a worn-out hedge.—My garden 
borders a high road. 1% bas a hedge partly of Thorn, 
partly of Privet. The hedge is thin and does not at many 
points screen the garden from view. I want to plant a 
second hedge close to it inside, and prefer evergreens, 
What do you recommend? I think of Laurel or Euony- 
mus. Here and there are trees overhanging the hedge, 
which runs nearly east and west. Soil stitlish loam.— 
СНВ? 

| Your best plan will be to grub up the pre- 
sent hedge, and trench and well manure the 
ground. Get some common Holly, known as 
hedging Holly, and plant this, Well water 
after planting and mulch with good rotten 
manure, If the spring is at all dry give one or 
two heavy so&kings of water until the plants 
become established. ] 


. Callistemon speciosus.—I note that, 
in the letterpress accompanying the illustra- 
tion of Callistemon speciosus in the issue of 


December -17, it is stated that Callistemon 
salignus bears flowers of-a pale straw colour. 
In Nicholson's ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening” C. 
salignus is certainly mentioned as bearing 
straw-coloured flowers, but in the Kew Hand 
List this species is given as producing red 
flowers, the pale yellow form being held to be 
merely a variety. This summer Í forwarded 
to Kew the crimson flowers of the Callistemon 
sold by nurserymen as Metrosideros floribunda 
to see what name would be given them, and, 
as I expected, the nomenclature was Callis- 
temon salignus. The red-flowered type of C. 
salignus is far commoner in the south-west than 





shown, which were sent by M. Maurice de 
| Vilmorin from his garden at Los Barres, were 
raised from seed sent by l'Abbé Soulie in 
| 1895. The colour of the berries is a bright 
orange, quite distinct from that of any other 
Cotoneaster ; indeed, the entire plant bears a 
| great general resemblance to Cratægus Pyra- 
| cantha, except its orange fruits. "There is a 
| young thriving specimen on a wall at Kew 
which up to the present has not yet flowered, 
| though 16 may do so. during the forthcoming 





| spring. . In the open ground M. Vilmorin 
states his plants, upright at first, took on a 
| Spreading habit, and their. diameter now 


Blooms of early-flowering Chrysanthemum Gertie, arranged loosely in a vase. 


the pale yellow variety, of which there is a | 


splendid example, 12 feet in height and as 
much through, at Menabilly. In C. speciosus 
the colour of the flowers is brighter. Other 
species grown in the south-west are C. linearis, 
C. rigidus, and C. lanceolatus.—S. W. Frrz- 
HERBERT, r | 


Cotoneaster angustifolia:—On Nov- 
ember 29th a first-class certificate was awarded, 
this Cotoneaster by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and the specimens exhibited aroused 
a good deal of interest. Fruiting examples 
had not been seen in this country before. It 
was first discovered by l'Abbé Delavay in the 
Yunnan district of Chia in 1882, апа those 


exceeds their height. Whether it will in this 
country prove to be too tender for planting as 
ari isolated shrub, there can be no question of 
its value asa wall plant, for which purpose it 
may form a.formidable rival to, or companion 
for, the. Pyracantha. It is, I see, already 
announced for sale by one of our nursery firms 
at a very moderate price,so that jts suitability 
for dur elimate will no doubt soon be thoroughly 
tested; —Х. a ; 

Erica mediterranea hybrida.—We 
are sending you satnple blooms of Erica medi- 
terranea hybrida, which was raised in these 
nurseries some years ago. It is quite distinct 
from herbacea carnea, as each shoot is tipped 
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¿with white during tho summer. The plants 
fhavo been in bloom since tho begiuning of 
| December, at an altitudo of GUU feet above the 
tæa level, and succeed best in dry, brown, 
loamy soil. It is a valuable acquisition to the 
hardy Heaths.—Jamrs SMITH & Sons, Darley 
Duie Nurseries, nr. Matlock, 


VEGETABLES. 





R 
t EICHTYFOLD POTATO. 

iTitERE is some danger, owing to the similarity 
bf names, that this variety may be confounded 
with the white varietv Ninetyfold, but they 
we very dissimilar. [ightyfold has not only 
le purple shiny tubers, but the haulm growth 
very distinct al«o. It is clussed amongst 
ly varieties, which is unfortunate, as that is 
y no means a recommendation for purple- 
kinned tubers. (tenerally it is a mid-season 
arieby, and the tubers should be left in the 
round to thoroughly mature before lifting 
hem. Then, with the coats quite hardened 
nd peeled, the tubers in a cooked state are 
hite and of excellent quality. As the illus- 
tion shows, the tubers properly are round, 
ut soils and culture often make such material 
illerences in form that now and then the 
ubers are long and flat. Well-grown tubers 
e excellent Ж exhibition, and in suitable 
il the produce is heavy. 












NOTES AND REPLIES, 
| Caulifilower.—Young plants standing in 
ı Irame or under similar protectioa should be 
.yone over every week or so, removing all 
ecaying foliage, stirring the ground between 
lfe plants and dusting with a mixture of soot 
id lime to ward off slugs. Give the plants 
pil exposure in fine weather, only closing 
own when hard frost or much snow threatens, 
coddling usually ends in failure. Where no 
utumn sowing is practised, it may be well to 
w a few pans or boxes under cover. Merely 
eeping actual frost away is all that is neces- 
ry, not allowing cutting winds to play among 
e seedlings when placed near the ventilators. 
helves near the glass root are the best ps 
on for all seedlings, which must be carefully 
atered, or mildew will sometimes get hold ot 
e plants. Sulphur and wood-ashes are the 
st remedy then.—M. B. 
Coloured Potatoes for exhibition.—Can you 


ive we the names of a few colonr« o kianey and coloured 
nnd Rotafoes which are suitable for exhibition ?— 





















[The best.coloured Kidney Potatoes for 
vowing are Beauty of Hebron, pink, Mr. 
rezee and Lena, reds, Edgecote Purple, King 
idward: VII., mottled carmine, and Mottled 
еашу, purple flaked. ‘The best rounds are 
eading Russet, red, Pink Perfection, The 
Jean, violet, Dalmeny Red, Conference, 
atbled red, and Lord Tennyson, marbled 
urple. In giving this list, however, we do 
ot in any way guarantee cooked quality. 
robably tho best in that respect are Beauty 
f Hebron, Reading Russet, and The Dean. 
till, very much depends on soil and culture. 
Jf the twelve coloured varieties named, the 
st six would. be, of Kidneys, Beauty of 
ebron, Mr. Brezee, and King Edward VII., 
nd of rounds, Keading Russet, The Dean, 
nd Lord 'l'ennyson. Coloured varieties, as a 
ule, need high-class culture, deep soil, plenty 
{leaf-mould, wood-ashes, artificial manures, 
nd ample room. } 

Seakale failing.—Could yon tell me the reason of 
My Neakale failing ? 1 forced it with Seakale pots covered 
with manure and decayed leaves, and it yrows in thin, 
long stalks, impossible to cook, instead of nice, short, 
thick ones, My plants are old and have been in the 
‘ame position (a sunny and sheltered one) for years. 
Does that matter ?—A. L. V. 


[Evidently your Seakale which has been left 
undisturbed for во many years wants fresh 
quarters. Itis an error to suppose, as somany 
do, that Seakale will go on for indetinite periods 
without any change. A good plan is to provide 
two beds, or one large enough to divide, so that 
forcing need be done only in alternate years. 
The one that has a rest will provide excellent 
Kale late in spring if covered with pots, or even 
only with ashes or soil heaped up over the 
crowns to exclude light for blanching the 
growth. When Seakale is forced year after 
year on'the same ground, there must of 
necessity be a weakening of the crowns, and 


, 


Kale, with а result such as you now complain 
of, small, attenuated, and almost absolutely 
useless for cooking. It is not difticult to 
establish new beds, and the purchase of sufli- 
cient new stock does not entail a heavy out- 
lay. We strongly advise you to do this, 
because the constitution of your existing stock 
is so impaired by the long course of years it has 
occupied the same ground, that even by its 
removal to a new site you would not probably 
obtain such a satisfactory growth as from 
entirely fresh stock. You cannot possibly 
induce too great a vigour in Seakale, the 
stronger the summer growth the finer are the 
crowns for forcing. We have not found that a 
sunny and sheltered situation favoured the 
growth of Seakale so much. Sun is absolutel 
necessary, but а southern aspect is not all. 
important. Seakale enjoys an open situation 
where it can get light and air to consolidate its 
growth. Without this the desirable short, 
thick, solid growths are almost impossible.] 
Manuring kitchen garden.—I have lived here 
now а vear ard a balt, and when 1 came the garden had 
had nothing done to it for years and consisted merely 
of a few very old Red Currant and Gooseberry-bushes and 
а few Apple-trees.. I had the ground well dressed with 
lime in the spring and the whole double trenched and 
managed to raise a fair crop of Pens, Potatoes, Broad 
Beans, and Lettuces. Oarrote and Turnips did badly, 
Onions were an entire failure, and the Savoys, Coleworts, 
and Broccoli planted in the autumn are much about the 
same as when put in. This year I want to attend to it 
entirely myself, but the soil is so very light it must have 
manure of some kind, The ordinary horse and cow 
manures, besides being very difficult to get, are rather 





Potato Eight yfold, 


messy for a woman, and I do not think they did any good 
last year, as they were in the ground at the end of the 


Autumn in the same condition in which they were put іп in | 


the spring. Can 1 dress the soil (before planting anything) 
with srtidcial manure instead, such as guano or kainit? 
and, if во, (1) how must I apply it? (2) What kind or 
kinds should 1 get? (3) In what quantities should they 
be used? One side of the garden ч very shaded, and I 
am thinking of growing Potatoes there. Will they mind 
the shade, and what would be tbe best kind to grow? 
Could you mention »ny other vegetables that would not 
want much sun? The garden faces about due east, 
Should the manuring be done at once, or just before 
planting ?—ELBIE COLCHESTER, Bromley, Kent. 

[10 is evident that as your soil is light and 
porous it badly needs ап application of half- 
decayed animu! manure to help give it body. 
Thut your last year's dressing ot manure failed 
to decompose wus, perhaps, partially due to 
its being too dry and unprepared when dug in, 
and to the fact that it was applied in the 
spring, when it should have been dug in several 
weeks earlier. If you could give all the ground 
to be cropped a good dressing of purtially 
decayed short animal manure it should be put 
on at once, and be deeply dug їп. We fear a 
woman could hardly do justice to such work 
as digging, as not only should the soil be 
workea 12 inches deep, bub the manure should 
be buried as deeply. That is needful to 
encourage roots to yo down out of the reach of 
the summer heat, which, of course, in your 
light soil penetrated quickly. Could it be done 
when heat sets in, top-dressings of manure to 
help retain moisture would be helpful if spread 
between the crops. Failing the animal manure, 
the next best thing is to obtain fish-guano, 


bone-flour or superphosphate, and kainit, using 
two parts of the guano to one each of the others, 
well crushing and mixing them, then applying 
to the ground at the rate of 6 lb. per rod, 
and immediately digging in. These arti- 
ficial manures need to be incorporated in the 
soil several weeks before the roots of crops can 
utilise them. Nitrate of soda, 3 lb. per rod, 
wel crushed, may be strewn between young 
growing crops and hoed in later. Plant Beauty 
of Hebron, in rows ? feet apart, on your shaded 
border. Potatoes like ample sunlight, but the 
| variety named may do. Broad Beans, dwarf 
| French Beans, Lettuces, and dwarf Peas may 
| do very well also.] 





GARDEN WORK. 


plants with bare stems, 3 feet to 4 feet or so 
high, with round heads at the top—are useful 
in the conservatory in giving elevation, espe- 
cially in a lofty house. Of course, we do nob 
want a large number of such plants, but I have 
often found standard Oranges, Oleanders, 
Myrtles, Genistas, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and 
even Pelargoniums and Roses very useful to dot 
about the house among low plants, especially 
among Palms and Ferns. Such plants take 
much more time to grow, and in these rushing 
days it might be thought the time is wasted. 
That is more or less a matter of opinion. A 
well- trained plant 
always attracts at- 
tention, and very 
often the trainer has 
found it a labour of 
love. Such planta 
are not often found 
where there is much 
bad work, in other 
respects visible. 
Standard Thorns, La- 
burnums, and AI- 
monds will come on 
quietly in a Peach- 
house orvinery. To 
prepare these in the 
open ground for pot- 
ting up they should 
be pruned back for a 
‘year or two to geb 
well-formed heads. 
Japanese Maples 
make useful foliage 
plants, and may be 
either standards or 
pyramids. All these 
plants force better if 
established in pots 
or tubs a year before 
placing in heat. As 
regards flowers for cutting, Narcissi and Lily 
of the Valley are more abundant, and these, 
with foliage of the same class of plants, seem 
to meet the needs of many for the drawing- 
room tall glasses. For dinner-table decoration 
more variety is required, or, rather, frequent 
changes are necessary. ‘Tulips, the stellata 
Primulas, and Cinerarias are useful. Under 
artificial light white or yellow does not 
show up so well. Flowering sprays of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine are light and 
elegant, and, among Orchids, which can be 
easily grown, Dendrobium nobile is always 
appreciated, especially where the flowering 
pseudo-bulbs ean be cut in the form of flower- 
ing sprays. When so much demand is made 
for bright foliage, old plants of Crotons come 
in usetul to save better specimens, and there is 
a shrubby Hibiscus named Cooperi, with 
pretty variegated foliage, which may be Heo 
cut from without injuring the plant. The old- 
fashioned Maidenhair Fern still holds its own 
for tasteful decorative work, but it must have 
light to harden the foliage. 

Stove.—Japanese Fern-balls and other 
designs, some of which are fantastic, are being 
introduced in large numbers, and will probably 
find their way into most houses where Ferns 
are grown. The best way of watering them is 
to dip them in a tank or pail, and then let them 
go till they are dry again. Once a week will 
generally be often enough. The pretty little 
Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum) may be 
worked into balls in a similar manner where 


Conservatory. — Standard plants—i.e, 
| 
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there is a demand for such things to heng may be had in bloom now without forcing. | Cabbage Lettuce comes зиску, and is very 
I have seen baskets prettily filled with | Lachenalias (Cape Cowslips) are pretty free- | useful in the salad bowl. . НоврАү, 


about. 
Hoya bella when planted in a mixture of fibrous 
peat and charcoal with a few flakey bits of old 
cow-manure, and surrounded with Sphagnum 
Moss. The growth is free, and the flowers 
abundant. In a pot the drainage must be 
perfect, and the compost of an open fibrous 
nature, made firm. The same kind of 
culture that suits Anthuriums and some 
other stove plants which fail in anything of the 
nature of stagnation at the roots, will suit this 
Hoya admirably. When Poinsettias have lost 
their brightness, place the plants on one side to 
ripen, and reduce the water supply for a time. 
As soon as they break into growth again, which, 
however, will not be yet, the young shoots 
when 3 inches long should be taken off as 
cuttings, and when the sap has dried a little 
round the wound insert the cuttings in sandy 
peat in thumb-pots, and plunge in bottom- 
eab. May, or even later, will be time enough 
to strike cuttings for late blooming. 


Early vinery.—The best early forcing 
Black Grape is no doubt the Black Hamburgh, 
and if the roots are comfortable and the con- 
ditions inside the house suitable, there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining a full crop 
of good Grapes. Many good Grape growers do 
not use the syringe after the bunches show, 
because of the difficulty of getting & constant 
supply of pure rain-water, but atmospheric 
moisture can easily be supplied by damping 
floors and borders when necessary. All shoots 
should be stopped oneor two loaves beyond the 
bunch. The best way of managing the sub- 
laterals is to rub off all below the bunch, 
stop allabove to one leaf, and permit no further 
progress. This is the rule, but there is no rule 
without an exception, and there is & time in 
the case of slaggish-rooting Vines when a little 
more growth may be useful. Be careful in 
tying down the fruiting laterals, so that there 
may be no fracture which may leave an un- 
sightly blank. 

Figs in pots.—Figs are strong-rooting 
plants, and when full of growth will profitably 
utilise a good deal of nourishment, which may 
be given either in the shape of rich top dressing 
or combine the two, which is the plan most 
people follow. During the forcing period no 
check must be given, or the fruits may fall. 
The temperature of the water used should not 
be below the temperature of the house. Dıs- 
budding should be attended to during growth, 
so that only the shoots required for the future 
should be left, and these should be stopped at 
the fifth leaf and no further progress per- 
mitted. In stopping a young shoot of the Fig, 
take the terminal bud between the finger and 
thumb, and apply pressure enough to destroy 
the tissues without absolutely amputating the 
shoot, as this will check the bleeding, which in 
the case of the Fig is very copious. Night tem- 
perature 55 degs. to 60 degs. Give air at 
75 degs., and syringe freely on fine days when 
shutting up at 3 30 p.m. 

Orchard-house.—The buds of Peaches 
will be showing colour very вооп now, and the 
ventilation as the days lengthen will require 
carefulattention, avoiding cold draughts. Water- 
ing must be carefully attended to, which means 
that when the soil is dry all must be moistened. 
The roots of Peaches are active even when 
there is no growth in the branches, but the 
demand for moisture will increase when the 
foliage is actively employed. 


Mushroom -house. — Mushrooms and 
other produce, such as Rhubarb, Seakale, 
Chicory, Dandelions, etc., which can easily be 
brought on in this house, should be abundant 
now. All the spaces for beds should be kept 
full now. Scarcely any garden has sufficient 
accommodation for Mushrooms and the other 
uses to which a Mushroom-house can be put. 
Weak liquid-manure should be given to beds 
in bearing. Half an ounce of salt in a gallon 
of water is invigorating when beds are bear- 
ing. 

Window gardening.—There will be 
plenty of bulbs in flower. Freesias are very 
sweet. Hyacinths in glasses or bowls, Nar- 
cissi, Tulips, and blue Scillas force easily. 
To obtain а good potful of the Scillas, ten or 
twelve bulbs ыб 1 be placed in a 5-inch pot. 
These bulbs flower naturally in the open air in 
March, and if potted early in September they 


flowering bulbs, and succeed well in baskets, 
which may be suspended in the window. 


Outdoor garden.—If much increase is 
wanted in the collection of Dahlias some roots 
should be placed in heat, some to produce cut- 
tings, or to cut up the tubers, leaving one 
shoot to each, and start in pots. When hard 
forced to work up stock there are often weak- 
lings among the progeny. Salvia patens one 
never has too many of, and all old roots saved 
from last season should be started in heat, and 
as soon as the young shoots are 3 inches long 
the top may be taken as a cutting. Cuttings 
will strike freely in sandy soil, the pots plunged 
in bottom-heat. Where more is wanted seeds 
may be sown. If started early the plants will 

et strong enough to flower in good time. 
etunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, and other tender 
annuals may be sown in heat now. Begonia 
tubers can be started in boxes, and afterwards 
potted to get strong. Seeds of sub-tropical 
plants should be sown now in heat, as these 
things require starting early to get strong, 
though we shall not want to take them outside 
before June. Seeds of Cannas (Indian Shot) 
should be soaked in warm water for twenty- 
four hours before sowing, but strong roots can 
be purchased so cheaply now аб raising 
lants from seeds, unless there is plenty of 
eat, seems hardly desirable. Prune and train 
climbers on walls and fences, and climbing 
plants of all kinds may be planted now. 


Fruit garden.—The Mulberry is a most 
interesting tree to plant in some recess on or 
near the lawn ; when it begins to bear in the 
future, the lawn can be extended round it. 
This tree should stand on grass, as the fruit 
falls as soon as ripe, and if there is turf beneath, 
the fall does not injure the fruit, and the Grass 
keeps it free from grit. The Mulberry is a 
long time before it comes into bearing if one 
buys a small tree, and large trees are expen- 
sive. The trees are usually raised from cut 
tings or layers, and I have occasionally 
planted a stout branch in а shady spot and 
obtained a good sized tree in a shorter time 
One cannot always get strong cuttings, but 
a good sized tree can generally be purchased 
for 10s. or 15s., and one does not want to 
plant Mulberry-trees more than once in a 
century in the same garden. I know Mul- 
berry-trees which are supposed to be 200 years 
old and still bearing good fruit. Some of the 
old trees are held together with iron bands. 
Proceed with the pruning, washing, and train- 
ing of Peaches and Apricots. We generally 
leave Morello Cherries to the last, because they 
are on the north wall and do not make growth 
very early. I have been asked why Morello 
Cherries cast their fruit, as they sometimes do. 
There may be more than one cause, but a 
dressing of lime over the borders and forked 
in is always beneficial and is easily applied. 
There is too much digging over the roots of 
wall-trees. The finest Чо of Morellos I ever 
had anything to do with was growing in a 
border covered with coal-ashes. 


Vegetable garden.—There is sometimes 
a break in thesupply of Asparagus between the 
last of the forced produce and the first from the 
open ground. Thiscan be filled up if one hasa 
few spare lights which can be fixed over the 
beds temporarily, or one bed may be covered. 
The lights should be matted up on frosty 
nights. The same principle can be carried out 
with Lettuces or any other garden crops. The 
only difficulty with most is a scarcity of light 
movable frames. Take every advantage of 
fine weather when the sun shines and the 
earth is dry to sow early crops of anything and 
everything likely to be required. If mice are 
giving trouble among the recently sown Peas 
and traps must be set to capture them, use the 
old-fashioned brick traps set with three bits 
of wood in the form of a figure 4, which 
every gardener’s boy knows how to make and 
set. But if mice or rats are likely to be 
troublesome dress the seeds with red lead, and 
they will be perfectly safe from vermin and 
birds. Make up hotbeds as required for early 
Potatoes, Carrots, French Beans, Lettuces, 
etc. The beds which have been used for 
Asparagus will do for Potatoes and Lettuce. 
There are no better Lettuces than those grown 
under glass in a gentle hot-bed. Tom Thumb 


THE COMING WEEKS WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

February 6th.—Sowed Melon and Cucumter 
seeds, We always keep a few young plants 
in stock through the spring, and as a hous 
or pit becomes vacant, it there is no other crop 
waiting for it, Melons or Cucumbers are 

lanted. Sowed seeds of many things in 

eat, including the new Tobacco Nicotiana 
Sander, which, from what I have seen of it, 
is likely to become popular. 

February 7th. — Planted Ninetyfold and 
Duke of York Potatoes on a warm, sunny spt 
which has been well manured with the inter 
tion of planting Strawberries thereon whe 
the Potatoes come off. Lime has been usi 
freely this season in the vegetable garde. 
We have missed a couple of years. Newly- 
planted Raspberries have been cut down t 
within a few inches of the ground. They mu: 
have one season to make strong bearing canc 

February 8th.—Gave the ground intended 
for Onions another turn over with the fork. 
This is done only in dry weather, and vill 
ready:for sowing by the end of the month or 
when the weather is suitable. Soot is usd 
freely, and we are using basic slag more ireely 
than formerly, and it seems to suit our si. 
Its action is slow but sure, and it is cheap. 

February 9th.—Put in a lot of cuttings ú 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums. We аге partisi 
to Lord Brooke, Princess Victoria, and Su: 
stone. They have stiff necks and long stem, 
but must be grown in pots, as they do vo 
succeed well when lifted. Sowed seeds ti 
Gloxinias and Streptocarpus in warm hos. 
Sowed seeds of Petunias ; we are using the 
rather freely. Petunias have been improved 
late, and they last all the summer and ar 
among the cheapest to plant. х 

February 10th.—Last year our masses © 
crimson, white, and yellow Antirrhinums wet 
во very satisfactory that we have sown rather 
more this season. We like the self-colourei, 
and these come very true from seeds if saved 
with care, and we can recommend them to 
those who want brightness in the garden ats 
very moderate cost. We sow а few se 
annually of Scabiosa caucasica and Coreopsis 
grandiflora. They are indispensable for cu 
ting, and old plants are not reliable. s 

February 11th.—Sowed more early Peas witt 
rows of Spinach between the rows. Put ir 
cuttings of Zonal and other Pelargoniums, ant 
shifted on young Fuchsias struck end of lss 
summer. All bulbs and other flowering plants 
as they come out of bloom are moved to tbe 
conservatory. Cinerarias are vaporised before 
removing. Various shrubs, Spirzas, Dielytris 
etc., are moved to forcing-house. Azê 
pontica is a good forcing shrub. 










































LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Right to remove fruit-trees.—The tenant o: 
smali farm has given notice to leave. Some time since № 
planted without consulting, or under any agrees: 
with, the landlord, some fruit-trees in a small ыб“! 
orchard attached to the farmhouse. Has he any rigti V 
remove and take away these trees ?—JUSTICE. 

[No, under these circumstances the tenant 
has no right to remove these trees, but in m* 
districts he will be paid for them by valuation 
if they have not been planted more than Îî 
years. —K. C. T.] 

Ancient lights (Poor AMotler)—T* 
owner of a newly-erected building bas s 
right to the unobstructed access of light, 40° 
so although no one can compel him to vild up 
any windows he may have made, yet 4J 

rson may erect upon his own land 07 
koaiding or building he thinks fit, no matte 
whether he obstructa the passage of light 4 
the first-mentioned building or not, provide: 
that the first building has not been in brane 
20 years. After 20 years’ enjoyment of liz n 
without payment or acknowledgment gn 
therefor, the owner of the building hss t 
right to the free and unobstructed жое is 
light thereto, and if any other person ahe: 
wards erects a building or hoarding, кеу 
near or in such a реа аз to врргеси- 7 
affect the passage of light to the older bu! 
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ing, the last named is liable in an action to 
recover damages and may often be compelled 
to take down what he has put up.—K. C. T. 

A gardener's notice.—I am a gardener, and on 
Monday last my employer gave me notice to leave on 
Saturday fortnight, thus giving me barely three weeks' 
notice. Iam paid wages weekly, and my employer takes 
a cottage for me, in which I live, and once a month he 
deducta from my wages a specified sum for rent. Can I 
demand a month's notice before I leave the cottage ?— 
F. P. 


[Presumably you have no bargain as to 
notice, but upon the whole I think that as the 
rent is deducted once a month írom your 
weekly wages the engagement is one which 
requires а month's notice to determine it. 
If your employer insists, you must leave at 
the end of the three weeks, but you may then 
sue him for a week’s wages—the difference 
between three weeks and a month. You should 
leave the house also at the same time, if you 
сап get another one; but if you cannob get 
another house, Ithink you may remain for a 
month from the date of the notice. It is very 
strange that so few gardeners ever think of 
making any stipulation as to notice ab the 
time of making the contract for service. A good 
deal depends upon local custom as to whether 
з gardener who is paid wages weekly is or is 
not entitled to a month's notice.—K. C. T.] 





BIRDS. 


FAVOURITE CAGE-BIRDS. 
Tue LINNET. 

This Sweet songster, from its becoming so 
ame in confinement and adapting itself so 
eadily to its surroundings, is a general favour- 
te and one of the most popular of cage-birds. 
‘tishardy and subject to but few ailments, 
ut should be given a cage large enough to 
illow of plenty of exercise, as it has a tendency 
ю become over-fat. It is a mistaken idea that 
-Linnets sing best if kept in little, cramped 
tages. The food should consist of German 
Rape two parts, and Canary and Linseed one 
аго each ; a few seeds of Hemp may be given 
xeasionally. Green food should be supplied 
ibout every other day, and may consist of 
-Jhickweed, Watercress, the flowering tops of 
‘roundsel. A little salt is good for keeping 
ihese birds in health, or, better still, a piece of 
"uttle-ish placed between the wires of the 
age А supply of grit-sand must always be 
rovided. ‘The Linnet is found during the 
weeding season dispersed over pasture lands, 
furze-covered commons, and sheep walks. 
Che nest is usually placed close to the ground 
n adense bush, and is composed of wool, Moss, 
ind dry Grass, and lined with horsehair and 
lown, The eggs are five or six in number, and 
X а bluish-white, spotted with grey and 
хот. The eggs hatch in fourteen days, 
ind in another fourteen days the young 
eave the nest. There are generally three 
‘ests in the season. The song of the 
-innet is sweet and flute-like, its phrases 
гегу varied, and uttered in a clear but 
‘erky style, and generally delivered while the 
іга is perched upon a spray of a hedge or 
Thorn bush. The young birds are easily 
‘eared from the nest, if taken in hand at 
sbout eight days old, on German Ra -seed, 
scalded and afterwards dried and bruised, 
with twice its quantity of crushed plain 
biscuit, and a little new milk. These should 
æ boiled together for a few minutes, and 
mixed to the consistency of a moist paste, 
ind given warm by means of а round pointed 
ull The feeding should take place every 
ғо hours from віх in the morning till six at 
night. The plumage of the Linnet is subject 
0 great variation, but the sexes may be dis- 
1nguished in the adult birds by the white 
margin of the wing feathers, which are narrow 
п the hen, only coming half way up to the 
juills, while in the male bird the white mark- 
‘ng reaches quite up to the quills. S. 8. G. 





Death of hen Canary (D.Neilson).— 
Death in this case was due to consumption of 
the bowels and wasting disease of the liver. 
From the state of the underside of the wings, 
which were stripped bare of feathers and very 
nuch inflamed, the bird appears to have 
iuffered severely from the attack of parasites. 
These bird pests are very minute, and naturally 
X a greyish-brown colour, but when gorged | 


are of a bright red, and more easily seen. 
They often infest old cages, where they lurk in 
cracks and crevices during the day, coming 
forth at night to attack their victims. If a 
cage so infested is not valuable it is best to 
destroy it, otherwise it should be well scalded, 
and, after being dried, well painted inside with 
ffin or Fir-tree oil. Your bird had evidently 
been in a bad state of health for some time.— 
. S. G. Ш 
Death of Canary (Armadale). — The 
internal organs of this bird were in а very 
diseased condition, especially the liver and 
bowels. It had evidently been ailing for some 
considerable time. Inflammation of the bowels 
appears to have been the immediate cause of 
death. Canaries are very subject to this com- 
plaint, which often arises at tbis season of the 
ear from a chill after bathing or a sudden 
owering of temperature. Injudicious feeding 
is sometimes answerable for this trouble. You, 
however, appear to have fed your bird carefully 
and correctly and to have given it every atten- 
tion. You did right in anointing the lower 
arb of the body with Olive oil; could you 
ave administered a few drops of the oil they 
would have given relief. The hard-boiled e 
was not the right thing in this case, indeed, 
egg food often brings about disease of the 
liver and bowels. A little bread and milk 
would have proved beneficial, but it is very 
seldom that a cure can be effected in а case of 
this kind.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 


Hggs in winter.—Having been most 
successful in winter production of eggs, I think 
it may be useful to send details. In April 
five or six brown Brahma hens were mated 
with & black Spanish cock. The pullets were 
all saved.. The cockerels which were kept for 
the table were not remarkable in any way, but 
the pullets were very handsome, dark brown, 
and in form like the Brahma hens. They 
began to lay in October, and gave a plentiful 
supply all the winter. Each year fresh pullets 
were selected. I cannot remember if any of 
two years old were kept for laying. Good 
parents should be chosen, and only a first 
cross tried. This success was achieved in 
Surrey, quite near Richmond, —W. Scorr. 


Hens ailing (Szop).—Your hens are 
apparently suffering from liver disease. Fowls 
that have contracted this complaint lose the 
natural lustre of their plumage, are lacking in 
energy, suffer from diarrhea and lameness, 
while the comb becomes dark. The chief 
cause of liver complaint is a wrong system 
of feeding. If Maize forms any portion 
ot the diet of your fowls, discontinue it at 
once, as nothing tends so much to bring on 
this complaint, and give good, sound Oats 
instead. Although your birds may have a 
good range, they probably do not take sufli- 
cient exercise—the result of being overfed. 
You had better remove the ailing hens from 
the healthy ones and administer a grain of 
calomel every other day for а week or во, 
mixed in their soft food, which should be given 
in а crumbly state. Give plenty of fresh green 
food, but limit the grain food for a few days; 
indeed, if only enough were given to keep the 
birds alive ib would prove beneficial, as .it 
would allow the digestive organs to recou 
their strength. For your other fowls add a 
little sulphate of iron totheir drinking water, 
and make them take more exercise. is may 
be done by scattering their food far and wide, 
and amongst straw, chaff, or anything of a 
similar nature, so that they may have toscratch 
in order to obtain it.—S. 8. С. 


BOOKS. 


“THE GARDENER’S YEAR.”® 

As its name implies, the book is a record of 
arden work and observation at Ditchingham 
tom January to December. Thanks to Mr. 
Haggard’s powers of vivid story-telling, ib has 
the merit, rare in garden books so frequent 
now-a-days, of making excellent reading. It is 
well printed, and may be recommended to all 
gardeners as full of the right garden spirit and 
enthusiasm. 

* “The Gardener's Year," by II. Rider Haggai Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Ltd, ps ше 5 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisner, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be uxed in the paper, When more than one query is went, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
айганх be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—/vaders who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 


greatly assixt in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single. specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The differences between varieties of fruits are 


in many cases so trifling that it ix necessary that three 
xpectinens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Begonia Gloire de Sceaux (A. C.).—This, 
which we take is the plant you mean, you are keeping.too 
cold. It must have a temperature of not less than 
60 degs. during the night. Another point in its culture is 
that the syringe must never be used on it when in 
bloom, while care must also be taken that it does not ges 
too much water at the root. If this happens, the flowers 
are sure to drop in the way yours have done. 


Chrysanthemums—when to stop and what 
bud to take (A. B. C., Cambs.) —The names in your 
list comprise sorta introduced many years ago, and we 
very much doubt whether you will find more than a sixth 
of them catalogued to-day. Е. Marouch, Sunstone, Gor- 
eous, Gloire de Rocher, and І 'АдогаЫе should be stopped 
at the end of March and second crown-buds retained. 
Those remaining should be stopped about the last, week in 
May, and first crown-buds retained. We take it you want 
to grow large blooms of these varieties, and have 
prescribed accordingly. 

Bordeaux mixture (M. M. R.).—Get 2 Ib. of blue 
stone or sulphate of copper, tie it in a piece of coarse 
canvas and hang it in a wooden tub in 2 gallons of water. 
Pour in 2 gallons of boiling water and let it soak. It 
should be dissolved in 12 hours, also dissolve in 2 gallons 
of water 2 lb. of fresh lime, which should not air 
slaked ; this may be done in an ordinary pail. Pour it 
when fully dissolved and clear into the tub, add 21b of soft- 
soap or treacle and stir well, then add 20 gallons of 
water. For epraying fruit-trees you will find the caustic 
alkali solution, so often mentioned in these pages, quite 
as good. 

Sparmannia africana failing to open 
(G. # S.).—We should say that the cause is due to one of 
two things, either the wood is insufficiently ripened or 

ou have allowed the plants to get dry. The Sparmannia 
в а gross feeder, and when stood out-of-doors during the 
summer, во as to get the wood thoroughly ripened, 
special attention must be paid to watering, with a dose of 
weak liquid-manure about once a fortnight. You. вау 
nothing as to potting, and it is just possible that the soil 
may be quite exhausted and unable to bring the flowers 
to perfection. Certainly mulch the Apple-trees, as this 
will help to retain the moisture if the season happen to 
be a dry one. 

Cutting down Oleander (L. К. Wickham).—We 
should advise you to leave the plant till the spring, when 
you can cut'it down, and when it has begun to grow it 
should be repotted. The best potting compost for the 
Oleander is a mixture of good fibrous loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand. Good stout shoots are necessary for 
flowering, hence, in cutting back, any weak and exhausted 
shoots may be removed altogether. If you cut your 
plant back you must not be surprised if, for a year or two, 
you get a poor floral display. e Oleander is naturally a 
tall, loose-growing bush, and, if kept dwarf, it is at the 
expense of flowers, for it is on the upper part of the long, 
flexible shoots that the blossoms are priacipally borne. , 

Increasing the Myrtle (Mrs. E. Searles).—The 
proper time to put in Myrtle cuttings is when the voung 
wood has become fairly firm, Take the cuttings off at a 
joint, if with а heel all the better, and put about half-a- 


P | dozen into a 4-inch or 5-inch pot. The compost should be 


loam, leaf-mould, peat soil, and sand. Place the cut- 
ti firmly round the sides of the flower-pot and stand 
under a close handlight, or if you only have one flower- 

t put under a bell-glass. Put the small pot inside a 
arger one and fill up the space between with coarse sand 
or fine gravel, resting the rim of the bell-glass on the 
Band between the two pots, 80 as to keep the air from the 
cuttings. The bell-glass should be removed daily, wiping 
the inside round with a dry cloth. А ehady window will 
do in which to stand the cutting pote. When rooted, 
which will be in from a month to six weeks, they should 
be potted off singly, using the same mixture as was pre- 
pared for the cuttings. 

Climbers for conservatory roof (Р. L. G.).— 
A selection of ten good climbers for clothing the roof of 
your greenhouse is herewith given: Olematis indivisa, 
which beara white star-like flowers an inch across in 
February and March. Hardenbergia Comptoniana has 
clusters of little Pea-sha flowers of a bright purple 
colour in the spring. Hibbertia dentata has pretty bronzy 
leaves, at least when young, and golden-yellow blossoms 
1} inches in diameter, borne during the first three months 
of the year. Kennedya Marryatte has scarlet Pea-shaped 
blossoms from February to May. Lonicera sempervirens 
minor bears tubular flowers, red and yellow, from spring 
till autumn. Passiflora Imperatrice Eugenie, purplish- 
red, and Passiflora Constance Elliot, white, are two of the 
best Passion-flowers; they bloom during the summer. 
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Plum capensis is a rambler rather than a climber, but 
a charming roof plant, with delightful blue flowers borne 
in the summer. Solanum jasminoides bears white flowers 
nearly all the year round. Tacsonia Van Volxemi, some- 
thing like a Passion-flower, but of a magenta-scarlet tint ; 


flowers during the summer. 

A dozen Pompon garden Chrysanthe- 
mums for Scottish growers (0. R.).—There is 
much in the pretty little Pompon flowers to commend 
them, as they stand the vagaries of our climate exceed- 
ingly well, and they also last a very long time in good 
condition, Another good point is the capital habit of 
the plants. In most instances they are dwarf, bushy, and 
sturdy in character, and winter outdoors very well. Some 
of the newer sorts have much to commend them, and it is 
а great pity they are not more largely grown. A dozen 
good sorts are represented by the following :—Lyon, a fine 
rosy-purple sort, height 3 feet ; Alice Butcher, an orange- 
red sport from the last-named, height, 3 feet; Veuve 
Clicquot, orange-buff, fine form, 3 feet; Mme. Eduoard 
Lefort, orange and red, 2} feet; Mr. Selby, rosy-pink, 1 
feet ; Mrs. E. Stacey, deep apr cot sport from the last, an 
equally pleasing, 1} feet; J. B. Duvoir, a typical Pompon, 
colour, pale pink, rather less than 2 feet high ; Mrs. Cul- 
lingford, blush-white, Jarge flower, 3 feet, of bushy and 
branching habit; Miss Davis, lovely pale pink sport from 
last-named, and similar in other respects, 3 feet ; Anas- 
tasia, light rosy-purple, tipped gold, 15 inches ; Fiberta, 
canary-yellow, 2 feet : and Orange Pet, colden-orange, a 
handsome new and choice sort of high quality, 24 feet. In 
almost every instance the foregoing come into flower in 
the early days of September, contiuue in bloom through- 
out October, and, in one or two cases, well into November. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Prun Laurels (Scots Grey).—It is always best 
to cut Laurels during the spring, say, in March or April. 
The shoots made following the cutting get hard before 
winter, otherwise a spell of sharp frost is apt to nip 
them in a cold, damp autumn, following rank summer 
growth. Theautumn isthe best time to strike the cuttings, 
using the ripened, firm wood. 

Pruning the common white Jasmine (Mrs. 
L. E. Malone).—This Jasmine, a8 а rule, does not require 
much pruning, but when it does, then late summer or 
early spring is the best time to do it. It being a summer- 
blooming plant, pruning should always he done after the 
flowering season is over. Simply cut out the old wood 
and cut back the more vigorous shoots You do not say 
in what position your Chimonanthus is growing, but the 
reason, no doubt, is that the wood does not get properly 
ripened. In your district the plant must have à warm 
south wall, and even farther south a wall is necessary to 
get the Winter Sweet to bloom. There are bushes in the 
open in Devon and Cornwall, but these are exceptional. 


FRUIT. 


Disbudding Peach-trees (Peach).—It would be 
advisable to shorten the leaders by a third, or even more, 
if they have extended to, say, 2 feet, as trees left 
unpruned have a tendency to grow upwards and in time 
there is a bareness at the bottom. Hor this reason it is 
advisable to shorten some of the other growths and then 
cut any that show a tendency towards сок: You 
should ramove all growing shoots when an inch or во 
in length, except the best placed at the base of each, 
supposing them to be only of ordinary fruiting wood. If 
шю are vigorous, then have one half way between the 
leader and the basal shoot. There is no harm, rather 
there is advantage in leaving these growths on strong 
shoots if precaution is taken to pinch them periodically 
во аз to keep them well within bounds, Such treatment 
gives rise sometimes to the formation of short fruiting 
spurs, the flowers on which will often set better than 

ове on those of greater length. We do not, however, 
advocate for Peaches spur pruning as is ordinarily under- 


VEGETABLES. 


Basic slag (Wales).—Basic slag із a phosphatic 
manure, rather slow in action, as it is of a semi-metallic 
nature. It is best applied at the rate of 4 lb. per rcd 
when the winter digging takes place. To treat crops 
fairly, however, as all growth needs more than phos- 

hates, it is needful to add some potash in the form of 

nit, which more quickly dissolves, and may be added 
at the rate of 2 lb. per rod in the spring, either forking or 
hoeing it io. You should also get sulphate of ammonia 
and give crops after they have begun to grow ? lb. in two 
separate dressings of 1 lb, each per rod, well hoeing it in. 
An occasional dressing of soot is also helpful. 

Gas-lime dressing ( Adam ).—You may put on the 

5-lime at once if there is no crop on the ground. Apply 
it at the rate of three pecks to a rod of ground. Break it 
up and distribute it as evenly as possible. Let it lie 
exposed for a month or six weeks, when it should be well 
ајан, апа сап then be broken up with а rake еге 
digging it in. You must not attempt to sow or plant any 
crops on ground so treated until the end of March. The 
best time to apply gas-lime is during the month of Novem- 
ber, as, by the time it is necessary to crop the ground, it 
has parted with its acid properties, and does not injure 
crops sown or planted in the spring. 

Watercress in gardens (S. E. D.).—In most 
gardens there is generally some shady corner, perhaps 
under overhanging trees, where it is often difficult to get 
other plants to grow, and if an old frame, or, failing this, 
a pit made of turf sods is put together, the culture of 
Watercress is easy. Watercress may be grown without a 
frame, but it will be found that the needful moisture is 
better conserved than it the bed is made inthe open. The 
compost of the bed should consist of rotted manure and 
leaf-soil, over which, to а depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, 
good loam should be spread, making it firm. Into this 
cuttings of Watercress should be dibbled, encouraging the 
formation of roots by frequent use of the water-pot. To 
encourage growth a frame-light may be placed over the 
cuttings until it is seen they have started. March or 
April is the best month for cattings to be taken, and it is 
surprising how many pickings a bed will yield in a season. 
Watercress may, of course, be just as readily raised from 
seed sown in spring. Care should be taken not to allow 
the plants to run to seed. They will not grow во strongly 
asinarunning brook, but, none the less, gatherings out of 
Perd суп garden will be appreciated by those who care 

or s. : . 
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Making a Mushroom-bed (7. W. Ware).—Pro- 
cure sufficient fresh manure from a stable to make a bed 
of the required size. Place it in a shed or other dry 
place, and shake it out two or three times at intervals 
of afew days. When about half dry mix with it a fifth 
or sixth part of good fresh loamy soil, and make up the 
bed at once, This may be 18 inches or 20 inches deep at 
the back, sloping down to 10 inches or 12 inches in front. 
Beat the material well together as it is put on. When 
the heat falls to 85 degs. or 90 degs., spawn the bed, 
putting small pieces of spawn, 14 inches or 2 inches 
sqoare, in all oyer the surface, 2 inches deep and 6 inches 
or 5 inches apart. Cover them in and make all firm, 
Then spread 1) inches of nice, fresh loamy soil, in a rather 
moist condition, all over the bed, and pat and smooth It 
down evenly with a wet spade. Let the surface dry fora 
day or two, and then spread 6 inches of dry hay all over, 
to be increased to 1 foot or во іп cold weather. Should 
the fungi not commence to appear in віх or eight weeks’ 
time, remove the hay and sprinkle the bed lightly. The 
temperature should range about 55 degs. 








SHORT REPLIES. 


Thos. Ramsey Ramsey.—The best position for Morello 
Cherries isa wall facing north.——H. Beecham Smith.— 
You can plant any herbaceous things, shrubs, climbers, 
etc., from October to March, when the weather is open. 
You should get a copy of “ The English Flower Garden," 
in which the whole subject is fully dealt with and lists of 
the plants you inquire about given.——Hilda.—It is 
quite impossible to advise without seeing the place. Your 
best plan will be to obtain advice from some practical man 
in your own neighbourhood.—— New Beginner.—Kindly say 
what Solanum you refer to. If you refer to Solanum 
capsicastrum, then the beauty of this lies in the fruit, 
which is produced during the late autumn and early 
winter.—— Hale, Hendon,—The want of sun is evidently 
the cause of your Violet flowers failing to open. They 
will no doubt, bloom when the days lengthen and the 
dull daye have gone. See article in our issue of Jan. 21, 
p. 595, ав to treatment of Violets in frames. —— R. J. P. 
—It ig impossible for us to advise without seeing the 
place. You ought to have the advice of someone in the 
neighbourhood ——M. N., Netley Abbey.— Covering the 
top with herring nets would do very well, as the only 
time they would be required would be to save the buds 
and to protect the ripe fruit.——Alma.—Kindly make 
your queries as to books plainer. Laracor.—See article 
under the heading “ Violets failing " in our issue of Jan 21, 
p 595. Amaleur, Hull —We see no reason why you 
could not use the gas for heating the boiler. We think, 
however, you will find it more expensive than coke or coal. 
Consult our advertisement columns.—— Ё icksgate.— No, 
we do not think you can do what you auggest. What you 
want is a small heating apparatus. Consult our adver- 
tisement colunins.—— Viola. —1, Write to the Secretary 
of the Auricula Society, Mr. T. Henwood, Reading. 2, 
Write to the Secretary Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent-square, London, S.W.——A. F.—You must not 
use too many mixtures, Instead of the Lobelias we 
should prefer some tall Fuchsias er Nicotiana affinis, with 
a groundwork of dark-flowered Petunias If you use 
Fuchsias, then those with white corollas must be chosen. 
—— Peakite.—1t is pole to advise without seeing 
the place, and ít would be best for you to consult some 
one in the district. Yon should also get a copy of “Тһе 
English Flower Garden," in which you will find the whole 
subject fully dealt with and lists of climbing plants, 
Roses, etc., suitable for walls given.——Mr. C.—We 
should use it as firewood. It will be of no use to the 
carpenter, as we fear there will be too many knots in it. 
— An Old Subscriber.—Certainly not. You will never 
get plants in the way your friend suggests, If you want 
to increase your stock you must divide the plants, which 
is best done in April in the case of plants growing in a 
room,——A Ten Years" Reader.—It is difficult to assign 
any reason, as you give us no particulars as to your treat- 
ment of the plants. Have you been dosing them with 
manure or fumigating them, either of which would cause 
the trouble?———S. E. Edwards.—You have done quite 
right. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


RF Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnmival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed. to cach specimen 
of flowers or fruit seit for naming. No wore than four 
kinds of fruits or Mowers for naming should be sent at 


pareel, 


оне tume, 


Names of plants.—2. B.—1, Impossible to say 
positively, but most probably the Deodar (Cedrus Deo- 
dara); 2, Japan Cedar (Cryptomeria japonica); 3, 
American Arbor-vitw (Thuja occidentalis); 4, Californian 
Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens)——E. W. Prevost.— 
1, Triteleia uniflora; 2, Abutilon niveum marmoratum ; 
3, Libonia floribunda.——J. E. Kelsall.—Olearia Haasti 
Aler,—1, Pteris longifolia; 2, Cryptomeria elegans, 
evidently grown indoors; 3, Panicum plicatum ; 4, The 
Winter Aconite (Eranthis hvemalis).——24. F. G.—Evi- 
dently a Rhipsalis, but to decide we must see flowers. 

Names of fruits,—W. K.—The Apple is, we think, 
Sturmer Pippin.——J. A. Foster, — Pear Brown Beurré, a 
dessert variety, and which to have good you must grow 
on a wall.—George Allen.—Pear Glou Morceau. 








Catalogues recelved.--F. A. Roscoe, Steeple 
Morden, Royaton.— Price List of Sweet and Cooking Pea 


Seed.——W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.—Spring Cataloque 
for 1905,— —Hobbies, Limited, Dereham.—(@arden Guide 
Jor 1905,——Vilmorin, Andrieux, et Cie, Paris. —General 





Catalogue of Seeds.——Jno, Jeffries and Son, Cirencester. 
List of High-class Seeds,—— E. W. King and Co., 
Coggeshall, Essex.— List of Seeds for 1905.——E. Harris, 
Ayiestone Park, Leicester.—Chrysanthemums for 1905 
—Rowntree Bros. Chelmsford and London-—Selected 
Pedigree Seeds W. Bavlor Hartland and Sons, Cork.— 
List of Garden Seeds for 1905. Gilbert and Son, Dyke, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire.—Sweet Peas for the Million, 
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THE 


NATIONAL POTATO 


SOCIETY’S SHOW, 1905. 


Messrs, SUTTON & SONS 


Beg to announce that they intend to offer 
at the above Show the following prizes ;— 


For the Most Handsome Dish of 


SUTTON’S | 
DISCOVERY POTATO) 


(Twelve Tubers to a dish). 


First Prize.. 50/- | Sixth Prize.. . n 
Seoond Prize 30/- | Seventh Prize 75 
Third Prize 20/- Eighth Prize 6- 
Fourth Prize 15/- Ninth Prize &- 
Fifth Prize.. 12/6 Tenth Prize 4. 


SUTTON'S DISCOVERY POTATO. 


The Creat Disease-roesister. 
Price 3/6 per lb. ; or 7 Ib. for 2] 


SUTTON & SONS) 
READING. | 








DUCHESS OF NORFOLK. | 


TP HIS superb new Seedling has proved itself during tis p | 
two seasons one of the best croppers and disease raisins Н 















went out. It is quite distinct in growth and foliage. Tie ie 
are round or pe shaped. with hallow eyes and Tec 
or netted skin. > flesh is beautifully white when al 
first-rate table quality. 

In connection with our £125 GASH PRIZE SCHEME gr #} 
offering £16 in 10 Cash Prizes (First Prime 49) for nine ton 
this splendid var.et; to be grown by our customers dune & 
coming season. 


Onr stock is limited, and to give as many ax posui v 
opportunity of testing its worth, we wil not supply am v 
customer with more than 8 Ibs. of See. 

Price per Ib. 5/- Carriage Pald. 


For further partienlars see our beautifully illustrated "Gui 
to Amateur Gardeners,’ "164 4to pp., 158 illustrations, 3 count 
plates, which contains full lists of Kitchen Ganen and ЮВ 
Seeds. Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Noses, Plants, Bulbs, ani f 
fact, EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR THE GARDEN, ЕБЕ 
we send post free on application to intending pur 


DANIELS BROS’ 
BY ROVAL WARRANT NORWICH 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


12 splendid exhibition varieties, My selection (ol! 5% 
1904), cuttings, бк Catalogue of nearly 900 varieties, fret 

Show and Regal nms.—12 
varieties, all distinct. Strong, clean planta from simt p 
48. (sent; in pota, carriage fo ds. 64.). 

, Grand Cactus Dahlias (pot roots). 18 distinct о 
ties, including a large propo tion or -mewt varieties, 9 + 
12 choice show and fancy varieties, Зз. ; 126 P Pone 

а, 


2s. 6d. ; the 3 dozen, all separate varieti { 
Eldorado Potatoes. Guaranteed true, 10a per Ib: 
single tubers from 18, each. * | 
All orders value 2s. 6d. & upwards sent free for cash кїй oùt: | 
J. WW. COLE, 
Midland Road Nursery, Peterborousb _ 


BULB AND PLANT SALE. 


Wednesday, February Sth, at 12.30. 
R J.C. STEVENS will offer at his room, 
38. King-atreet, Covent Garden, London WC. .. 
Standard, halt-stan¢ and dwarf Roses, їп. 
ties and finest vars, Azsleas mollis and indica, eerie 


drons, named vars, ; Lilacs, Hardy ivy 
ош Beale Treesand Fret 
гоп applicstion 











Perennials and Hardy Flo 
Carnations. Hollyhocks, aras 


Iris, gi e e 


ing Bushes. 


= =- 
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No. 1,253.—Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English. Flower Garden,” 


——— 


FEBRUARY 11, 1905. 








Acacias for pots - Chrysanthemums— 





Avonite, the Winter 631 colour and time of 
Apple Bramleys Seed- flowering - - 625 
ling - . - - 635 Chrysanthemums, gar- 
Apple Flandera Pippin 638 den, for Scottish 
Araucaria imbricata, growers - - - 638 
rooting an - - - 638 Chrysanthemums, some 
Asparagus tenuissimus, of the newer enrly- 
hardiness of - - 628 flowering - - - 62; 
Aspidistra in bad health 638 Clematises, pruning - 638 
Azalea indica balsam- Cold-frames - - - 636 
i - - 6?7 Conservatory - - 835 
Rees - - - - - 137 Crocus Imperati - 630 
Birds- - Ы - - 637  Cyclamens, treatment of 638 
Camations, Marguerite 628 Erigeron(Krigeron phila- 
Camations, potting - GN delphicus), the pink - f31 
Carnations, Tree - - #027 Erinus, the - - 629 
Ferns, Vine - weevil 


Cuinellias dropping their 





buds -~ destroying = 635 
Chrysanthemums - 2: Flowers, wild - - 631 
Chrysacthemums, a race Foam - flower (Tiarella 

of hardy - - - 625 cordifolia) the - 629 





INDEX. 
| Fruit- - scm o G4 | Law and custom 63A | Plants, protecting, from Roses for shady 4 foot 
Fruit garden - + - 636 | Lawn, making a 638 | FOND Ael сыс e 629 fence - - = = 638 
F uit trees, applying | Leaves, decaying - - 638 | Potato Duchess of Corn- Roses, some new - - 626 
sewage to - - - 638 | Loam - - - - 638 wal - - - - 633 Bea salt a a manure  - 633 
Garden diary, extracts Logan Berry, planting - 638 | Potato sets, treatment Shrubs, flowering, for 
froma - - - 638 | Mealy bug - = = 633 of- - %® - = 64 the south-west -  - 632 
Garden pestsand friends 635 | Melons as cordons- — - 634 | Poultry - - - 637 Shrubs, propagating - 632 
Garden work - . - 635 | Outdoor garden - 636 | Primroses, January — - 632 Snowdrops, early . + 631 
Gooseberries, trellis- | Outdoor plants — - - 029 | Primula Kewensis- • 628 | Stove - 01 0c c 05 
trained - . . - 634 | Parsnips, manuring for- 638 | Raspberries failing + 638 Trees and shrubs - . 632 
Grapes keeping hadly - 635  Peach-house, late - - 635 | Room and window - - 632 Tulips failing - - - 627 
Hemp  (Sparmannia Pear Catillac - - - 635 | Rose Chameleon - - 626 | Vegetable garden - - 6535 
africana), the African, Pears, late - - 635 | Rose Crimson Rambler, Vegetables - - - 633 
in small pots - - Peas, Sweet, jackdaws | newly-planted, prun- | Vinery, сату - - - 635 
Hibbertia dentata - - ard sparrows destroy- | ing- - - - - 638 . Vines, grafting - 635 
Honesty, white ing = 2 S - 635 | Rose for arch - - 626 V jnes in greenhouse - 638 
Hot-bed, making а - - |! Phormium tenax (New Rose Gruss an Teplitz, = Wallflower Earliest of А 
Indoor plants - - - 627 | Zealand Flay) - 631 pruning - - PN 626 All- - - - - 631 
Ivy, Golden, losing Plants and flowers = - 625 | Rose, white Moss, fail-  ' Week's work, the com- 
colour - - . - 628 | Planta. climbing, for ing- - - - - 626 ing - - - - 036 
Knapweed (Centaurea)- 630 shady places - - 630 | Roses + =- - c 02 Window plants —-  - 636 
Lavender failing - - 638 | Plants forentrance halls 632 | Roses, manuring - - 626 Winter Sweet, the - „ 633 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
A RACE OF HARDY CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 


I av very much in accord with what Mr. E. Н. 
Jenkins says on page 608 of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, for there seems to be no doubt that 
the modern race of Chrysanthemums has, by 
virtue of cultivation in the South of France, 
lost the hardiness that many of the older varie- 
ties once possessed. It is, perhaps, of little 
moment that exhibition Chrysanthemums 
should require protection during the depth of 
winter, but it is unquestionably of prime 
importance that border varieties should stand 
the winter. I do not remember if I have 
already in these columns mentioned some varie- 
ties recently raised by M. Aug. Nonin, of 
Paris. They were in full flower at Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, of Swanley, when I was there 
in November, but were grown in pots as deco- 
rative bushes. I believe M. Nonin sent them 
out as hardy garden varieties, and if Mr. Corn. 
hill is desirous of putting them to the test there 
is plenty of time to secure either cuttings or 
plants. If these should prove useful and meet 
with his requirements, and possibly with the 

uirements of other growers, there would 
undoubtedly be no difliculty in getting M. 
Nonin to turn his attention to this hardy race. 

The climate in the neighbourhood of Paris is 
much more like our own than that of the dis- 
triets where Calvat, the Marquis de Pins, de 
Reydellet, Lacroix, and many other raisers 
live, so that Mr. Jenkins' suggestion seems 
easy of accomplishment. But the first thing 
necessary seems to be to discover whether the 
novelties to which Iam referring are really a 
race of hardy garden Chrysanthemums such as 
are wanted and such as will live through 
ап ordinary English winter in the open ground. 
Ithink this is probable, because as a result of 
some remarks of mine in the French journal 
called Le Chrysanthóme M. Nonin has kindly 
offered to send me a collection of his novelties 
for trial in my garden. Аз he has visited me, 
he knows exactly how I am situated, and he 
adds ** these varieties require no special atten- 
tion." It seems, therefore, that we are within 
measurable distance of a decided start being 
made in this direction of hardy garden 
varieties, always, of course, provided thao there 
should be a demand for such varieties. 

Those varieties which I saw in best form at 
Swanley may be usefully mentioned for the 
information of those interested. They are: 
Acajou, Innocence, Jason, Etoile Blanche, 
Primevére, Etoile d'Or. Others in the same 
set, but which I have not seen, are Clothilde, 
Flocons de Neige, Flambeau, Fleure Rouge, 
Glacier, Juliette, Le Danube, Mlle. Louise 
Nonin, Mrs. W. Hubert, Nymphe, Perle Rose 
(а variety that I believe was certificated by one 
of our societies last season), Perle Fine. These 
are all early-flowering varieties for open air 
culture. They are described as being strong, 
hardy, dwarf, and free flowering. Certainly 
those I saw had much to recommend them, but, 


of course, their hurdiness has yet to be tested 
here in England. M. Nonin is a capable ex- 
ponent of the arb of Chrysanthemum growing 
in all its branches, and his handsome decora- 
tive groups at the Paris shows are well remem- 
bered by all who have seen them. He has, in 
addition to those already mentioned, sent out 
two late-flowering varieties, Noël, a white 
Japanese, and Nankin, a yellow, both of the 
decorative type. C. H. P. 





SOME OF THE NEWER EARLY FLOW. 
ERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


For the open air the early and semi-early 
flowering Chrysanthemums are becoming more 
popular each season. For the benefit of readers 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the names of the 
more promising sorts are given in the following 
list. In many instances the varieties may be 
regarded as ideal for border culture. Many 
among them, too, will be found valuable for 
cutting :— 

FLEURE  RovGE. — An  October-flowering 
Japanese of dainty form. Colour reddish- 
salmon. 

CHAMP p'On.—This may be regarded as one 
of the very finest of all the early gello Japan- 
ese sorts. The plant has a splendid habit, and 
is a sturdy grower. It blooms in September 
and October. 

RUBIS.—A distinct October-blooming Japan- 
ese of pleasing twisted and drooping form. 
Colour bright purple. amaranth. 

Howarp H. CRANE.—A free-flowering Japan- 
ese variety of pretty form. Colour bright 
chestnut with golden reverse. Seen in pertec- 
tion during October. 

JAMES ВАТЕМАХ. —То this instance we have a 
distinct advance. The flowers are of good size 
and pleasing form, and the plant is free-flower- 
ing. Colour bright pink tinted white. A 
September bloomer. 


Acasou.—This is a vigorous-growing plant, 


flowering in October. Colour reddish-maho- 
gany. It may be had in beautiful sprays for 
cutting. 


ENCHANTRESS.—In this the colour is bronze, 
shaded salmon. The flowers are large and 
make up into handsome bunches. September. 

ErorLE BLANCHE.—A really beautiful variety 
with starry, pure-white flowers produced quite 
freely. xcellent for cutting in October. 
Splendid habit. 

Nisa Brick.—In Scotland as well as in the 
South of England this plant has been a great 
success. Colour bright reddish-bronze, quite 
distinct from all others. It is of compact and 
sturdy habit, a free and continuous bloomer 
from early September till late October. 

PERLE Ковк —The flowers аге full and of 
Japanese reflexed form. Colour rich mauve 
lined with white. Good habit. October. 

Ror рез Buiancs.—One of the best pure 
white sorts for September blooming. 16 is 
useful alike for cut flowers or for border culture. 
When propagated late, pretty plants in small 
pots can be had. 

ROBERT PemMBeRTON.—Another strong grow- 
ing kind that should be grown in poor soil. A 
persistent bloomer in late September and Oc- 
tober. Colour clear amaranth. 


MLLE. LUCIE DuxcAN.—By market growers 
this is considered to be one of the best white 
novelties. It bas large blooms with incurving 
florets. It is free flowering and sturdy, and 
comes into bloom in September and continues 
for some time. 

Prine or Hayes.—In this the flowers are of 
fine form, and freely developed. Colour a 
distinct shade of soft rose. Flowers in October. 

JIMMIE.—This variety has large flowers, each 
one being borne on a stiff, erect stem, and 
freely produced. Colour purple-amaranth, of 
good habit, in bloom in September. 

Mapcr Brick.—Another very fine border 
plant, with a compact and sturdy habit of 
growth. Colourdarkrichamaranth. October. 
Height 3 feet. 

Eror.E DOR.—A late October Aowering 
* агана variety. Colour brilliant yellow. Goo 

abit. 

GLACIER —A  free-flowering and fine pure 
white Japanese sort for October displays. 
Capital for pot culture or for border displays. 

Jason is a free - flowering variety in fine 
form during late September and October. 
Colour pale yellow. Height 4 feet. 

Mrs. W. Housert.—For October flowering 
this novelty should be in frequent request. 
Colour salmon-rose. 

PRIDE or Krston.-—In this the colour is deep 
rose, with silvery reverse. It is of splendid 
habit, and is in bloom during October, some- 
times earlier. Height rather under 4 feet. 

Lx Pacro.r.—This is a September. flowering 
variety, having large, bronzy-yellow flowers, 
slightly incurving ia form. То be seen at its 
best it should be slightly disbudded. Height 
34 feet. 

Primavere.—Another late October-flower- 
ing kind. Colour pretty shade of primrose- 
yellow. 

Krrry.—For its pure pink flowers this variety 
is highly valued. The biome are full and the 
petals are rather broad. August till October 
is the period of flowering. Height 2 feet. 

Rostr.—One of the best of the September 
апа early October bloomers. Colour rich 
terra-cotta. Height 2} feet. 

CARRIE.—AÀ continuous bloomer from August 
till October. Fresh growths are developed 
all through the flowering season. Colour rich 
yellow. Height 2 feet, 

PorrLv.—Another excellent border plant in 
flower during September and October. Height 
23 feet. 

Fire Dracon,—A brilliant scarlet-crimson 
flower of good form. Valuable for its colour 
in the garden in October or for cutting. 
Height 34 feet. E. G. 





Colour and time of flowering.—I have hada 
few cuttings of Chrysanthemums sent me, which I have 
potted, and they are going on very well. Would you 
please tell me if they have large blooms, also colour, and 
month they bloom, and whether they would do outside, 
as I have only а cold-frame?—E, PAYNE. 

[The varieties in your list have large blooms, 
and bloom during the closing days of October 
&nd throughout November. Globe d'Or and 
Louisa Giles belong to the incurved type, the 
former being a bronzy-yellow variety and the 
latter a rich golden-yellow flower. All the 
others are well-known Japanese kinds, and, 
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except in two or three instances, have been in 
cultivation for many years. Their proper 
names and colours are: Australie, rosy | 
amaranth, shading to silvery lilac; Elaine, a | 
tine old Japanese reflexed flower of the purest 
white; Mrs. Barkley, soft rosy mauve, with 
bright silvery reverse; Mrs. White Popham, 
white shaded purple, very large, of easy 
culture; Marie Calvat, an immense bloom of a 
lilac colour ; John Shrimpton, a bright crimson 
flower, dwarf habit; G. J. Warren, a good 
yellow flower of splendid form, retain only late 
August or early September buds; and Mrs. 
Greenfield, a yellow of superb quality, and a 
plant of easy culture. You could nob flower 
these plants satisfactorily outdoors. Why not 
make use of your frame lights and erect a 
temporary structure? By straining canvas 
round stout upright posts and placing your 
frame-lights securely in position over the whole 
erection there is no reason why you should not 
obtain fairly good blooms. For outdoor 
culture you should реб a collection of early and 
semi-early garden kinds. | 





ROSES. 


ROSE CHAMELEON. 


Тїз is a pretty Tea Rose, distinct by reason 
of the richly-coloured brownish blotch upon 
the rosy flesh outer petals. It is evidently a | 
variable Rose, for аб times this blotch 
is paler, and in autumn the tint of the 
whole flower is often a pale pink. It is 
a good grower, partaking much of the 
habit of Anna Ollivier, from which ib 
doubtless originated, but it cannot be 
compared to that fine Rose for quality 
of blossom. Rosa. 


SOME NEW ROSES. 

A coNTEMPORARY published recently an 
extract from an Indian paper containing 
а very forcible comment anent new 
Roses. The writer says: ** The hybri- 
dist goes on adding to the number of 
varieties every year, and it is a ques- 
tion with Rose growers all over the 
world whether the great number of new 
Roses put on the market every year is 
commensurate with their merits." 
There is much truth in these words. 
Few Roses that are sent out nowadays 
deserve the title of **first-rate." Itis 
doubtful whether we will see again such 
remarkable productions as the last 
twenty years have witnessed. True, we 
are gaining in autumnal beauty. Com- 
pare our Rose gardens to-day with those 
twenty years ago and see the change. 
It is in the Hybrid Teas that the 
greatest achievements have been 
gained, and this has been largely owing to the | 
introduction of that beautiful but poor grower, 
Lady May, Fitzwilliam. The introduction of | 
Caroline Testout and Kaiserin Augusta Vic- ; 
toria has also been instrumental in giving | 
us some grand Roses, and I quite expect to see | 
some wonderful productions from this latter 
Rose, as it seeds so abundantly. | 

In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for April 2 and | 
May 14 of last year new Roses were dealt with. 

I think it may be more useful if I divide the | 
selection of novelties into three groups: those 
for exhibition, for garden decoration, and fast- 
growing or Rambler Roses. The two last | 
groups were dealt with in the issue of Feb. 4, 
p. 615. 


EXHIBITION VARIETIES, 


Dean Hore (H.T.).—This is a splendid 
flower. It seems to come mid-way between | 
Maman Cochet and Mrs. Edward Mawley. І | 
like the appearance of this Rose very much. 

ALICE LINDSELL (H.T,).—This is a splendid | 
Rose, creamy-blush with pink centre. Quite | 
a back-row flower. Must be grown by ali 
exhibitors, 

Еклс KARL Оксзснк1 (H.P.) has been shown | 
so grandly that one must include it here, | 
although it is now’ well known. This Rose 
will be splendid for pillars. I think it will be 
much used for this purpose, as by so doing 
many more blossoms are obtained, if not quite 
so large. This, like many others included | 
under exhibition Roses, is good also as a 
garden Rose. 


Носн Dickson (Н.Р.). — A really fine 
acquisition of a colour much needed among 
novelties—namely, crimson-scarlet. Ib was 
well shown at the September show of the 
National Rose Society, which proves it to be 
a autumnal. The blossoms are large and 
of beautiful form. 

MILDRED Grant (H.T.) was the Rose par 
excellence ab the summer shows, but I fear it 
will not maintain its popularity. It is superb 
in June and July, but later quite useless. 

Mme. JULES GRAVEREAUX (H.T.).—A grand 
addition, and a very rampant grower. It 
should be grown on a wall or as a standard. 
Its colour is buff-white, shaded peach and 
yellow, petals deep and firm. It is a very 
distinct Rose, and will make a fine climber for 
greenhouse culture, and as a pillar Rose in 
pot it is also charming. 

ALICE GRAHAME (H.T.).—Flowers very waxy 
in petal, ivory-white, tinted salmon. A 
vigorous upright grower. Distinct and good. 

Јонх Всвктх (H.T.).—A beautiful flower of 
the Jeannie Dickson and Mrs. Grant types. 
Colour rosy-carmine, very large deep flowers, 
of splendid vigorous habit, and likely to make 
a good standard. 

Mons Joseren Нии, (H.T.).—Perhaps one of 
the most distinct in this class that has been 
introduced for a long time. The colour is 
nen salmon-pink with a deep reddish-orange 
shade. 





Rose Chameleon. 


Етоп„Е DE FRANCE.—As seen at the Temple 


; Show in May, this Rose reminded me of Duke 


of Teck. I believe it to be a great acquisition, 
for it is so very free-flowering and of a colour 
much needed in the Hybrid Teas. А variety 
that has the splendid habit of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, from which it was raised, will most 
certainly be in much request, especially when 
such a kind yields handsome rose-crimson 
flowers with a velvety maroon shading. It is 
very fragrant. 

MME. DURAND (Tea-scented).—Larger and 
better than the old favourite Hon. Edith 
Gifford. This variety has received high honours 


| in France, and I believe it will be very valu- 
| able to exhibitors. 


COMMANDANT FELIX Faure (H.P.).—Almost 
scarlet in colour and a very showy flower. A 
back row bloom and one every exhibitor must 

sess. It is a splendid grower, succeeding 
well as a standard or bush. Good for роб cul- 
ture. 

Mrs. Davi» McKee. — Canary - yellow in 
colour, of large size and a very substantial 
flower with good lasting powers. For its 
colour it is а good addition. 

Brey Cant (H.P.).—This has been most dis- 
appointing. I do not know if any exhibitor 
has been successful with it, but with me it is 
so very thin. The colour is nd. 

Corona (H.T.).—A Rose dE way petal and 
superb form, colour pinkish-white. It is essen- 
tially an exhibitor's flower. The wth is 
moderate, or what might be termed stumpy. 


Such Roses as this, White Lady, Tenny. 
son, and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam should b 
planted together well to the front. They are 
superb early-flowering Roses. 

ANNIE MARIE SovrEnT (H.T.).—A Rose oí 
the Marquise Litta type, of a rich carmine-red 
colour, very promising and sweetly scented, 
It is the result of a cross between Mme. Edmee 
Metz and Mme. Jules Grolez. 

EanLor Warwick (H.T.).—4A delightful Rose, 
which will be useful to exhibitors, although 
its real place is as a garden Rose. The colour is 
a delightful blending of salmon-pink, peach, 
and vermilion. It has bold, deep flowers, 
and vigorous growth. 

J. B. CLARKE (H.P.).—A worthy addition to 
dark-coloured Roses, reminding one of Dake of 
Fife and Crown Prince. I have high expec- 
tations of this Rose, but cannot say definitely 
until tried. 

Frau LILLA Ravrexstravcn (H.T.).—One 
expects a good Rose to spring from Caroline 
Testout crossed with Goldquelle, and in this 
one is not disappointed. lt is a very free 
variety, quite good enough at times for exhi- 
bition, buc most useful, perhaps, as a garden 
Rose. The apricot shading on the white 
blossoms is very beautiful. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


g Rose Gruss an Teplitz.—Grus an 
Teplitz, planted in November, has two long, strong 
shoots 27 inches high. Would it be best to cut these back 
in March, and to what height ?—T. MkACHER. 

[Do not prune the Gruss an Teplitz, except- 
ing, perhaps, 2 inches or 3 inches off extreme 
ends. ] 

Rose for arch.—! am putting up а galvanized gar. 
den arch, and planting Gruss an Teplitz on one side. | 
am desirous of having a free blooming (for cutting) yellos 
or rather golden Rose on the opposite side. Oould you 
kindly recommend me one? Would Celine Forestier 
Mme. Moreau, or Mme. Pierre Cochet do ?—Asurorp. 

[Celine Forestier would be а good primrose- 
yellow kind for your arch, but Billiard et 
Barré would be а richer yellow, although not 
so strong in growth. Mme. Moreau is very 
liable to mildew, and Mme. Pierre Cochet is 
not strong enough.] 

Manuring Roses.—Not being able to obtain much 
stable manure, do you think bone-meal or Tonk's manure 
best to enrich the ground? When and how often should 
they be applied— once а у ear, or oftener ?—ANXIOUR, 

[As regards manuring your Roses, if you 
could give the plants a dressing of cow-manure 
in November and Tonk’s mixture in February 
you would be enabled to grow some fine blos- 
soms. But if this is not possible, the latter 
manure would suffice if supplemented by 
liquid-manure in May and June. We usually 
apply Tonk's manure in February at the rate 
of 4 lb. to a square yard, hoeing it in at same 
time, or bone-meal at the rate of б oz. or 8 o. 
per square yard and hoed in would be a goo! 
fertiliser. Either of these would be applied 
once a year only. | 

White Moss Rose failing.—Will you kindly tell 
me tbe cause of a white Moss Rose (Blanche Moreau) drop- 
ping its buds? It has been moved from a damp, clayey 
soil, where it was first planted three years ago, into à 
light, rich garden soil. It was replanted last spring, bu: 
the buas fell the same as they did the two previous years 
—ANON. 

[We can only surmise that tbe buds were 
injured by late frosts, or the plant received 
some cbeck at the roots. You say the Rose 
was replanted into a rich garden soil. Perhaps 
the soil is too rich. Moss Roses thrive best ın 
rather a poor soil. Try this season, instead oí 
pruning as usual, leaving the growths nearly 
their full length, and tie them upright, as you 
would a pillar Rose. The tiny little black 
maggots will often cause Rose-buds to «drop. 
They find their way into the slender stalk and 
eat right through. You should search 
diligently for these little depredators. When 
sending several queries you should sign each 
one. We have been obli to add а nom-de- 
plume in this case, as you did not sign it.] 


“The lish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Revi. with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and sh , their cu and 
Кратер on ood, Cloth, medium 800., 158. ; post free, 


“The lish Flower Garden” may alo м 
had in two forma, well and strongly bound, fv 


libri use or finely 
strongly bound sage green half morocoo, 218. 


nett. 
fnd, in $ vols., half bound sage green morocco, tis. nett. 
Of ай booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


AZALEA INDICA BALSAMINZEFLORA. | 
Ir is now nearly twenty-five years since an | 
extremely pretty little double-flowered Azalea 
was given a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society under the name of | 
Azalea Rollissoni. It had been introduced | 
from Japan by the then well-known firm of | 
Messrs Rollisson, of Tooting, and was dis- | 
tributed by them. In habit, flowers, and other ` 
particulars it differs widely from the rest of | 
the Indian section, as it is naturally of a dense 
spreading style of growth, clothed with small 
leaves, as in the accompanying illustration, 
while the flowers are also as represented, the 
colour being of a very pleasing shade of bright 
salmon-pink. The petals are prettily imbri- 
cated, and when partially expanded the 
blossoms resemble tiny Rose-buds. For some 
years after its introduction this Azalea was 
treated as а greenhouse plant, and very pretty 
it is grown in this way, but further experience | 








botanists all Azaleas are now included in the| length. The first thing will be to provide a 


enus Rhododendron, but to the 


gardener 
they still remain. X. 





TULIPS FAILING. 


І cannot succeed in successfully forcing Tulips. I wish 
to have them with long stalks, so as to useful as cut 
flowers or for the pots to be used for room decoration. 
Every year my Van Thols and Pottebakkers break into 
flower directly they are above the вой, expand widely the 
second day, and almost directly cease to be of any good, 
and I never get a pot of four or five bulba even to give at 
the same time the wretched stunted flowers they do bear. 
Ought they to be kept rather dark under the stage or 
similar situation? Instructions how to proceed would 
much oblige. My gardener is very successful with all 
other bulbs.—Pappy, 


[In the absence of details as to the length of 
time your Tulips have been potted, and the 
after treatment they have received, we can 
only conjecture the probable cause of their 
failing to flower satisfactorily, and that is, that 
the bulbs were either insufficiently rooted, 
or else that growth was nob sufficiently 
advanced before they were placed in heat. 
Either of these conditions will cause Tulips to 





A flowering shoot of Azalea indica balsaminzflora. 


of it revealed the fact that it is one of the , 
hardiest of all the Indian race, and will do well : 
out-of-doors in most parts of the country. Its | 
low, spreading style of growth fits it for the 


rock garden, and if the soil is fairly moist and | 


the position slightly shaded it will do well. 
Куеп though hardy it isa beautiful greenhouse 
plant, and one whose flowering season is spread 
over a much longer period than the ordinary | 
forms of Indian Azaleas. Some ofthe varieties 
of these bear double or semi-double flowers, but 
balsamin:eflora is widely removed from any of | 
them. Beside the name just mentioned, and | 
that of Rollissoni, a third—ros:eflora—has also | 
been applied to it. In its early days this | 
varieby was pro ted on the continent as 

other Тайчап Azaleas are, by grafting on toa | 
naked stem a foot or so in height, but its | 





horizontal style of growth was totully unsuited 
for this treatment, and ib is now generally | 
increased by cuttings, which are not at ай 
difficult to strike if taken when the shoots are 
in & half-ripened state, dibbled into pots of 
sandy peat made very firm, and placed in a 
close propagating case in gentle heat. Ву 


flower in the manner you complain of. As 

ards their failing to bloom simultaneously, 
this is a difficulty which all growers have to 
contend with in the forcing of early Tulips, to 
obviate which most cultivators, instead of 
potting the bulbs, place them rather close 


| together in boxes and pot them up as they 


come into flower. Later in the season there is 
less tendency to irregularity in this direction, 
but we find it answers best to pursue the boxing 


' method rather than to risk disappointment in 


not having the flowers all open together in one 
роб, as we find the blooms last in good condi- 
tion equally as long as if potted in the first 
instance. ө varieties you name are excellent 
for early work, they being forced by the 
thousand by both private and market growers, 
and if you proceed in the following manner 
another season you should experience no diffi- 
culty in having them flower as you desire. 

You are, doubtless, quite aware that the Van 
Thols neither produce such robust, nor such 
long, stems as the Pottebakkers, so that allow- 
ance must be made for this ; nevertheless, they 
can be had with stems 9 inches to 1 foot in 


suflicient number of boxes in which to plant the 
bulbs. Boxes 18 inches by 6 inches by 4 inches 
are а handy size for Tulips, and each one will 
accommodate 25 bulbs of Van Thol or 20 of the 
Pottebakkers. No crocks are needed; some 
flakes of leaf-mould and rough pieces of loam 
will provide ample drainage, and the absence 
of crocks enables the bulbs to be taken out the 
more readily when they are ready for potting. 
The compost and the method of planting 
the bulbs are the same as for potting. 
When all are boxed give a watering with a 
fine-rosed pot to moisten and settle the soil 
about the bulbs, and then select a place where 
they can be buried either in leaf-mould or 
ashes. This should be a sheltered spot, and, if 
possible, facing the full sun, and with a hard 

ase of gravel or of ashes. Here place the 
boxes close together and cover with 9 inches or 
1 foob of either of the materials previously 
mentioned. A plan we have found to yield the 
best results is to plunge or bury the boxes in a 
frame Mong due south, using leaf-mould as а 
covering. In this there is no danger of the soil 
in the boxes becoming saturated in the event 
of heavy autumnal rains, and not only that, 
but the facb of the frame being kept closed, the 
leaf-mould becomes slightly warmed through, 
which induces the bulbs to root freely and to 
make an earlier growth than is the case when 
they are minus the shelter so afforded. When 
they have made from 3 inches to 4 inches of 
growth the boxes are removed to a cold-frame 
and kept shaded from directlight. From here 
they are then taken to a house having a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., and stood 
under the stage in semi-darkness, and kepb 
well supplied with water when the foliage and 
flower-stems commence to lengthen out. From 
here the boxes are drafted into the forcing- 
house as required, where they soon push up 
stems of good length if p where they do 
nob experience full daylight and develop their 
flowers quickly. Just before the blooms 
unfold is the time to pot them, placing five or 
seven plants of one height in a pot, taking 
care to save all the roots as far as possiblo in 
taking them out of the boxes. Give them a 
watering, and then take the pots into a ee 
house, conservatory, or wherever required. We 
have some bulbs of Van 'Тһо1в that were forced 
in the manner described, and which have been 
in flower now nearly three weeks. This is the 
last batch of this variety, and the earliest were 
in flower before Christmas.  Hyacinths, if 
placed in the frame with the Tulips instead of 
being plun outdoors, will flower much 
earlier and far more satisfactorily when 
required very early, but these are best potted.] 


TREE-CARNATIONS. 
(REPLY ro “ Р. SPENCE.") 


SEVERAL reasons contribute to the non-success 
you record. In the first pce: you secure your 
plants much too late. you uire early 
autumn flowers, and a succession through the 
winter, you should now have your earliest 
plants well rooted and in 3-inch pots. Such 
plants should be potted into 5-inch pots quite 
early in April, having once been stopped in the 
smaller pots, the final potting into 7-inch or 
8-inch pots being given in early June, when the 
plants should be p in the open on a bed of 
ashes or given the shelter of a light, the sides 
being open. Your 5-inch pots, if not too small 
for the plants you have had, are certainly much 
too small to grow Carnations for winter flower- 
ing. The Carnation quickly becomes hide- 
bound if neglected, atter which progress is 
exceedingly slow. If you have no convenience 
for rooting cuttings you should layer in 
August some fresh small bits, роб them as soon 
as rooted, and keep them steadily growing in 
a cool-house all the winter, removing the point 
in February. Such plants would be y for 
5-inch pots in March, and if kept going, which 
is most essential, would make big plants for 
autumn flowering ; or if you can command a 
bottom-heat of 60 degs. the cuttings root quite 
freely in this. Fresh—i.e., green and quite 
firm—cuttings, 3-5 incbes long, give little 
trouble either in growth or ucing breaks. 
It is the more or less star cutting or plant 
that is not satisfactory, and that provides ко 
few breaks when stopped. We advise you to 
obtain at once fresh young plants in pots. The 
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young plants in 3-inch pots may be stopped so 
soon as the roots reach tha side of the pot 
The principle of free breaking depends upon the 
state of the stem below the point of stopping, 
and a fresh and young plant will give two or 
three breaks from the first stopping. A month 
or six weeks later, with the plant in а 5-inch 
pot, a second stopping may be given, though 
these stoppings re to be guided by the 
variety rather than by time or any rule of 
thumb. That fine red variety, America, from 
January cuttings should be stopped once only, 
and this as early as possible after the first 
potting into 4-inch pots. On the other hand, 
Mrs, Lawson, making a different growth and 
reaching the flowering stage much sooner than 
the last, may be stopped a second time, prefer- 
ably nob later than May for your district. 
Osher kinds, as Mrs. Brooks, C. A. Dana, may 
be stopped in June, while Mrs. Leopold de 
Rothschild should not be stopped after the end 
of April if good flowers are required between 
October and the end of the year. That fine 
new pink variety, Enchantress, may be stopped 
in the middle of May for earliest flowering 
and at the end of June for latest batches. You 
will, therefore, see that no one rule applies. 
Some of the older American sorts, Wm. Scott, 
for instance, which in hot summers runs 
quickly to flower, may be stopped up to the 
middle or end of July, and here you will 
observe that seasons as much as circumstances 
alter cases. Finally, we emphasise one or two 
points—viz. (1) all cuttings should be fresh 
and full of vigour; (2) “ joints " are preferable 
to “ heels,” unless the perfect heel is assured 
and of the right quality, and (3) the shifts 
must be done quickly to encourage a full, free 
growth. From your letter we conclude thab 
your plants have been undergrown and most 
likely starved from lack of summer moisture. 
Such, however, їз à commonerror, and we cannot 
too strongly affirm that a well-rooted Carna- 
tion plant will take plenty of root moisture. 
Your cutting down system we strongly con- 
demn. The value of a Tree-Carnation is in its 
perpetual growth and flowering, and it should 
not be regarded or treated as а shrub to be 
runed with а knife. Neither these nor border 
inds require cutting back. 

The best growing temperature is between 
50 дөре. and 55 degs. Perfect drainage and 
abundant roob moisture for freely-growing 
plants areimportant. Potting should be firml 
done. The soil should be chiefly loam, to whic 
may be added very old manure, sand, and good 
leaf-mould in equal parts. A little bone-meal 
may be added for the final shift. 

VARIETIES. — *Enchantress, pink; *Fair 
Maid, rosy-pink, bushy; C. A. Dana, cerise- 
pink, bushy ; *Floriana, deep rosy-pink ; *Mrs. 
J. W. Lawson, rosy-cerise; *G. Н. Crane, 
scarlet ; *Queen Louise, white; Mrs. S. J. 
Brooks, white; "Harry Fenn, President, and 
Gov. Roosevelt, crimson; "America, red. 
scarlet; *Mrs. L. de Rothschild, salmon-pink. 
Those marked thus * are best on long stems, 


us 


POTTING CARNATIONS. 

I nave some Malmaison Carnations that I layered last 
July, out found they were not rooted when I came to 
take them off in October. Now I find they have good 
roots. Will it be advisable to move them now? Since 
Ohristmas I have taken them out of the cold frame and 
put them into a small greenhouse from which froat is just 
excluded.—Soutn STAFFORD, 

[We take ib that what you really mean in 
your query is, whether it is advisable to pot 
the rooted layers of your Malmaison Carnations 
now. Assuming this to be the case, our 
answer is in the affirmative, and the sooner 
ір is done the better. As, no doubt, you 
are aware, 16 is very late for potting up the 
layera of this class of Carnation. This should 
always be done at the latest during the lasb 
week in September or early in October, and 
the plants then have time to form roots before 
winter closes in—the worst period in the whole 
year for Malmaisons. You would, therefore, 
do well to bear this in mind and geb the layer- 
ing done as early as possible after the plants 
pass out of flower this season. The layers, if 
well rooted, may be put into large 60-sized 
pots at once, and then under proper treatment 
they should be ready for their final shift in 
from six to eight weeks’ time, as Malmaisons 
make rapid progress when the days begin 
to lengthen out апа brighter weather 


is experienced. Аб this shift, 48 ог 32- 
sized pots should be used, placing the 
larger and best rooted plants in the latter 
sized pots, and be careful to see that they are 
all perfectly clean both inside and out, and the 
crocks for drainage also. We are afraid your 

lants will not bloom before the end of July or 

ginning of August, and we recommend that 
but one good bloom should be taken from each 
plant. If you adopt this course do not stop 
the plants, but allow each one to develop its 
central gcowth, which will ultimately produce 
flower stems, to be followed later by the buds, 
which should be reduced to one, and that the 
one a6 the top, carefully removing all others 
with the point of a knife, and so concentrating 
the energies of the plants to the production of 
one very fine flower. Immediately the flowers 
fade get the plants layered without further 
delay. Doubtless you are also aware that 
Malmaisons delight in and require a cool 
atmosphere and an abundance of air, the 
opposite conditions being fatal to success. We 
grow & good number, and never employ arti- 
ficial heat except to exclude frost. On all other 
occasions an abundance of air is admitted both 
at the apex and the sides of the house, and on 
mild days the doors are stood open as well. 
A reduction in the volume of air admitted is 
made as night comes on, but the ventilators are 
closed altogether, even in cold weather. Your 
greenhouse, therefore, seems to us suitable for 
the plants, and if you observe the foregoing 
directions there is no reason why you should 
not reap а fair share of success, although late 
in potting up the layers. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Marguerite Carnations. — Your answer to 
“R. A R.” page 614, re ** Marguerite Carnations,” is of 
great interest, yet the last sentence dealing with the 
minimum and maximum temperature of 50 dega. and 
55 degs. respectively I wish to refer to Му planta have 
remained in the border all winter, witn at times 15 degs. 
and 20 degs of frost. They are not only alive, but send- 
ing up young shoots 3 inches long. I shall try to strike 
this young growth in middle of February, when I intend to 
put fire-heat on They have done well ia Jate autumn, 
and | think in time will send further young growth up. 
Will these young, tender, winter-grown shoots strike ?— 
J..0. K; 

[The Marguerite Carnation is, as everyone 
knows, quite hardy, and the temperature given 
is necessary to get the plants into bloom 
during the dull autumn and early winter days 
We fear the shoots made in the open air will 
not roob. Besides, we see no use in troubling 
about C EIE the Marguerite Carnation, as 1t 
is best treated as an annual, good results being 
obtainable by sowing early in the year and 
planting out. ] 


The African Hemp (Sparmannia 
africana) in small pots.—This old green- 
house plant is not seen so frequently as in 
years gone by. Still, it has much to recom- 
mend it. I still grow it as а cut-back bush in 
pots, and strike а few cuttings in early spring, 
growing them on in 4-inch and 5-inch pots in 
the open air in а sunny spot during the 
summer. The chief thing is to obtain well. 
ripened wood. To have this, pot in good, 
heavy loam, made firm, and keep the plants in 
the open air in autumn as long as possible. In 
these small pots this plant is most useful for 
house decoration. I find theSparmannia bears 
confinement in rooms well in winter.—J. C. F. 


Acacias for pots.—I should like to add 
two species to those Acacias specially men- 
tioned on page 531 as being well adapted for 
pot culture. These are A. cultriformis and A. 
Riceana, both most beautiful plants. A. cultri- 
formis bears long, pendent flower racemes, 
densely covered with rounded, golden flowers, 
which emit a delightful Hawthorn.like fra- 
grance. This plant has no true leaves, bub its 
stems are furnished with dilated petioles or 
phyllodes that spread fan-like on either side. 
А. Riceana has small, linear leaves, and bears 
many branched, drooping flower racemes of 
great length, clustered with pale yellow blos- 
soms. Ib is a most ornamental species, and 
especially beautiful if grown against a con- 
servatory wall, so that its flower racemes may 
hang outwards, and furnish а drooping cloud 
of palest yellow. Both these species are grown 
in the open in the south-west.—S. W. F. 

Hardiness of Asparagus tenuissi- 
mus.—This is generally catalogued as need- 
ing stove heat, and I was under the 


impression that this was necessary. Last 
January I had occasion to go to a small 
garden in my neighbourhood. The only glass- 
house was a vinery, 40 feet long, the back wall 
from 12 feet to 14 feet high. is house faced 
south. Last Michaelmas the tenant left, and 
the house and garden were unoccupied. In 
this vinery, at the foot of the back wall, was a 
narrow border, in which some years ago threo 
strong plants of this Asparagus, one Smilax, 
and three Pelargoniums were planted out, 
These had covered the wall from top to bottom, 
and the Asparagus had taken possession of the 
top wires used for the Vines. Nothing could 
be more vigorous or in better health. As the 
Vines—Black Hamburgh—were allowed to 
start into growth naturally only sufficient heat 
has been used for many years through the 
winter to keep out frost. All through the pass 
autumn and winter no heat had been used up 
till the 18th of January, and the only evidence 
that could be seen of the Asparagus suffering 
from the cold was where the foliage had touched 
the glass. Опе could cut strings of foliage 
from 6 feet to 8 feet long in splendid condition. 
Anyone, therefore, having & bare back wall in 
2 vinery should try this Asparagus, and I do 
поб think he will be disappointed. —J. C. F., 
Dorset. 

Primula Kewensis.—In a greenhouse 
maintained at a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs, this Primula is just now flowering 
freely, and very bright and cheerful it is, for 
the clear golden coloured blossoms are ve 
noticeable during a dull winter’s day, of whic! 
we have hada great many of late. Though 
spring is даша А4 regarded as its season of 
blooming, mine is by no means an isolatei 
instance of flowering 1n mid-winter, for at the 
recent exhibition of colonial fruits, held in the 
Horticultural Hall, a group of flowering plants, 
exhibited by Mr. H. B. May, of Edmonton, 
contained а number of well flowered examples 
of this Primula. It was raised at Kew about 
half-a dozen years ago, and though an acci- 
dental seedling, there is no doubt it is of hybrid 
origin, the parents being the little Himalayan Р, 
floribunda and the Abyssinian P. verticillata. 
This latter, which has been described as the only 
good plant we obtained during the Abyssinian 
expedition in 1867, is remarkable for the mealy 
character of its foliage and flower stems, which 
feature is wanting in P. floribunda. Generally 
speaking, the hybrid is about mid way between 
its parents, the flowers рер rather lighter in 
colour than those of P. floribunda, and deeper 
than in the other, while the influence of one 
has toned down the mealiness of the other. 
Strange to say, however, P. Kewensis is more 
vigorous than either of its parents, as, well 
grown, it forms а bold plant whose 
flower-spikes bear whorl after whorl of blos- 
soms. Ib does not ripen seed, but can be 
readily increased by division.—H. P. 

Hibbertia dentata.—It is a matter for 
surprise that this pretty free-flowering green- 
house climber is not more often met with in 
gardens, as a not over large example will main- 
tain a succession of its golden blossoms from 
Christmas to the end of Мау, or nearly so, and 
the plant itself, though by no means a rank 
grower, will soon furnish a considerable space. 
Ib is of a slender twining habit of growth, the 
young shoots and leaves tinged with crimson, 
while the mature foliage is of a bronz y-red hue, 
but in this respect it varies according to the 
amount of exposure the plant is subjected to. 
If employed for furnishing the rafter of ё 
greenhouse the better way will be to secure the 
long flexible shoots to the rafter till the required 
height is reached, and then allow the plant to 
grow at will. In this way a fringe of shoots 
will depend from the rafter, and with golden 
blossoms from 14 inches to 2 inches across 
nestling among them a very pleasing feature i5 
formed. Cuttings of the young shoots strike 
readily during the spring and summer months, 
and the plant itself needs only protection from 
frost—indeed, in the West of England, it is 
sometimes grown as a wall plant out-of-doors. 
Under such conditions, however, it does not, as 
a rule, bloom till the spring. Another species 
—viz., H. volubilis—is a more vigorous grower, 
with larger flowers, but not so freely produced, 
while they have in addition an unpleasant 
odour. Hibbertia Readi is a little twiggy 
bush with golden blossoms about the size oí a 
shilling. All are natives of Australia.—T. К.С. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
THE FOAM-FLOWER (TIARELLA 
CORDIFOLIA). 
THIS is a beautiful little hardy plant, pro- 


ducing graceful flower-spikes, the effect оѓ, 
1 : 


which is excellent, especially when growing on 
a broken rocky bank, as in the illustration we 
give to-day. The English name of Foam- 

ower is a very appropriate one, as it makes a 
cloud of white just as soft and fleecy as foam, 
strong plants throwing up hundreds of spikes 
of tiny white flowers, which are produced in 
early May. 
flowering, and so easily grown and increased, 
it will be found very useful to those in quest of 


interesting plants for quieb corners and as, 
imagine | 


carpeting plants. Ib is easy to 
various positions in which the delicate growth 
would be welcome either planted alone or as а 
groundwork to a bolder plant. 

Mr. E. Ballard, The Court, Colwall, Mal- 
vern, who kindly sent the photograph from 


Being so good in form, so free | 


same time great damage is done to plante grow- 
ing on the flat at the bottom of the slope. I 
once in the Isle of Wight lost a lot of Dahlias 
in early autumn in а garden at the bottom of a 
hill, whilst on the same night, in a garden on 
the slope, with a wall and trees beyond, the 
Dahlias growing there were untouched by frost, 
and remained uninjured till the end of the 
‚ season. I had for several years a garden, also 
‚ in the Isle of Wight, which had a high wall on 


the upper side, with trees beyond, as in the | 


garden just referred to, and the whole of the 


time I was there I never lost a plant by early | 
or late frost. Yet in one of the years I lived | 


there a relative of mine (living about ten miles 
farther south), whose house and garden were 
situated in a narrow valley at the bottom of 
sloping ground on each side, through which 
ran a br 

window, in early morning on June 16th, white 
with frost. The tender tops of the Grass were 


found afterwards to be discoloured апа. 


dam: 
cause 


ed, as it scorched by fire. АП this is 
through the heavy, cold air flowing 


ook, saw his garden from his bedroom - 


allowed to thaw in tho dark, or even in some 
cases away from the direcb rays of the sun, 
they will recover. I remember reading many 
years ago in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a corre- 
spondent’s experience in this direction. Ho 
‚һаа a frame full of Cinerarias frozen. Не 
' covered them up with mats and allowed them 
to remain till after the thaw. When he un- 
covered them he found them uninjured. I 
remember some forty years ago I went one 
morning to earth up some Potatoes growing on 
a piece of land close to the foot of some steep 
rising ground. I found the haulm frozen stiff. 
[ fully expected that they were all done for. 
' But about two hours afterwards, when I went 
there again, I found the haulm quite uninjured, 
except a few stalks the farthest away from the 
foot of the slope where the direct rays of the 
sun reached them before the thaw commenced, 
which was about eight o'clock. L. C. K. 


THE ERINUS. 


Амохс all our rock plants there are few which 
give more delight when firsb seen than the 





The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia) in the rock garden. 


which the illustration was prepared, writes to 


' down the slopes to the level land below. In 


From a photograph sent by Mr. E. Ballard, Colwall, Malvern. 


lovely little Erinus alpinus, with its charming 


us as follows: ‹ Тһе Foam-flower needs no , places subjected to early and late frosts a frost | tufts of leaves and its little sprays of bright 


description. There are few sights more pleas- 
ing than the masses of this little miniature 
Spirea, which so quickly covers the rockery 
stones, and is alone worth growing for its very 
beautiful foliage." 





PROTECTING PLANTS FROM FROST. 


Мосн mischief often happens to the amateur 
ран plants from his inability to tell 


forehand when to expect a frost ab night. | 


On the other hand, fuel is wasted and damage 
unnecessarily done to the plants in the cool- 
house by firing up when no frost is reasonably 
to be expected, a relatively high night tempe- 
rature being weakening and otherwise injurious 
to plant life. The vigilant professional gar- 
dener is seldom caught napping if in the place 
where his experience has been gained, but it 
behoves him to be extra careful on first enter- 
ing a new situation. Gardens situated on the 
slope of a hill, with & high wall on the upper 
Side, especially if trees are growin 
beyond, will often escape frosts, whi 


at night might be expected, when the time of 
| the year arrives, if the air is still, the sky clear, 

апа the smoke from the chimney indicates а 
‘direction of the wind at any point from north- 

west to near south-east. 10 is seldom that 

weather changes come with their full force all 

at once, hence practical men, in calculating the 
` chances of a frost, take into consideration what 
_ the state of the weather has been in the imme- 
| diate past. 

Paper has a wonderful protective power from 
frost, as has been pointed out from time to 
time in GARDENING. I remember that some 
' twelve years ago, ab the commencement of a 
' long severe frost, I was in a gentleman’s green- 
| house here in Portsmouth, when I mentioned 
' to him about the protective power from frost of 

paper. He appearing to be incredulous in the 
, matter, I, with his assent, covered up one box 
of rooted Geranium cuttings on a shelf near the 
glass. After the thaw it was found that every- 


| thing in the house was dead except the box 


, purple flowers. Whether growing on an old 
wall, in the steps of the rock garden, or in the 
| chinks and crevices of the rock garden itself, it 
| gives us a feeling of pleasure, always renewed 
` as we see it from year to year. So far as regards 
its habit it is an ideal rock plant, and one which 
never seems out of place even on the choicest 
¦ piece of rockwork, furnished with the finest 
| gems of the alpine flora. It may be prejudice 
on my part, but I prefer the original E. alpinus, 
| with its purple flowers, to its white or rose- 
| coloured form, although all three are beautiful 
and form а pleasing variety when grown 
together. The best of the few species, E. 
| alpinus, is only 2 inches or 3 inches high when 
| in bloom, and gives many little flowers for a 
| considerable time in summer. Its leaves are 
| in small tufts, only rising a little above the 
| Stone, in whosecrevices it grows. Theformalbus 
| has white flowers, and that named roseus has 
| rose-coloured blooms; while there is a brighter 
¦ form called carmineus. The Erinus, while per- 


a little of Geranium cuttings. It is not, perhaps, fectly hardy in these islands, is not ргоо 
t ab the generally known that if frozen plants are against our wettest winters, unless in a favour- 
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able position, but half starved in an old wall, | 


orin а sunny crevice of the rockwork, and in 
light and well-drained soil, it will pass the 
winter without injury, and will bloom freely in 
summer. It is best raised from seed, which it 


produces freely, and, when well established, it ' 


will soon form flourishing colonies of seedlings 
around the parent plants. It is better either 
to sow the seeds where the plants are to bloom, 


or to sow thinly in pots and plant out the seed- : 
In very wet districts, 
where spring frosts are severe, it may be desir- | 


lings when stili small. 


able to protect the Erinus from the winter's 
rains, but this will seldom be found to be 
necessary, while such protection does not add 
to the attractions of the garden. So delightful 
a little flower should be more widely cultivated, 
for long though it has been in some of our 
gardens, it is frequently absent from many. 
S. Акхотт. 
Carsethorn, by Dumfries, Scotland. 


KNAPWEED (CENTAUREA). 
Іх these notes I will draw attention more 
particularly to the perennial kinds, all ot 
which arenot only of easy 
culture, but are hardy, true 
perennials, and in no sense 
difficult to please. А soil 
of good ordinary quality 
is all that is required, and 
this being of fair depth 
the plants may be given a 
placein any garden. Some 
of the bolder - growing 
kinds, as, for example, С. 
macrocephala, are better 
in a deep soil, and these 
should be allowed a year or 
two to become well estab- 
lished, and when seen in 
bold groups are among 
the more imposing of these 
plants. Other kinds, and 
the forms of C. montana 
more particularly, are 
better for biennial trans- 
planting. All the kinds 
may be increased by early 
spring division, by seeds, 
which should be sown in 
shallow drills in the open 
ground, when the young 
plants can be transplanted 
at will, and by root cut- 
tings, when this is at all 
necessary. The last plan 
must always be taken iu 
hand when the plants are 
dormant. The method is 
Simple, and consists in 
taking the roots of a few 
plants, cutting them into 
inch-long lengths—always 
retaining the end nearest 
the plant originally as the 
upper end or top—and in- 
serting the pieces around 
the side of а pot in very 
sandy soil, leaving the 
apex of the root-cutting 
just exposed at the surface. 
Well watered and placed 
in а greenhouse with slight 
heat they require but little 
attention, and many plants 


may be raised in this way. When the young 


shoots appear more light should be given, and | 


later on these should be treated on the same 
lines as seedlings. The following are among 
the more useful of these plants :— 


C. mARYLONICA.— This is one of the best of 
this genus, the tall, rigid stems sometimes 
reaching to as much as 8 feet, or even 10 feet, 
in height. By reason of its boldness the plant 
is well suited to the front of the shrubbery 
border, and may be used effectively in the wild 
garden. The spreading root leaves of the plant 
are of large size, and from a tuft of these 
the rigid and tall stems issue. These stems 
are leafy, and the rather small yellow and 
numerous flower-heads appear in the leaf axils 
along the entire stem. The basal leaves are 
covered with cottony down, and the leaves are 
vey thick. The species is in flower from July 
to September. Native of the Levant. 

C. pEALPATA.—A fairly dwarf species not 





more than 2 feet high, as a rule, and often less 
‚ап this. The flower-heads are pink or rose 
coloured, and I think the colour is of а 
‚ somewhat deeper tone in the more heavy soils 
! The habit is somewhat spreading, the leaves 
smooth on the upper surface, and silvery 
| beneath by reason of the white hairs that 
abound. The radical leaves have deeply cut 
| lobes. This comes from the Caucasus. 


C. GLASTIFOLTA.—This fine species from Asia 
Minor attains to some 4 feet high, and is, per- 
haps, one of the most valuable of the entire 
genus for cutting. The golden flower-heads are 
produced freely on stiff and branching stems. 


C. MACROCEPHALA.— This showy and vigor- 
ous kind is distinct from all else in this group. 
By reason of its boldness the species should 
either be grown in the shrubbery border or in 
i positions where ample room can be afforded it. 

To is also good as an isolated example, or in the 
‘woodland. The large solitary heads of golden- 
' yellow flowers are produced at the summit of 
‚ the stems, and when well grown the plant is 
|showy. It grows to a height of 34 feet. 
‚ Armenia. 





Flower and buds of the Russian Knapweed (Centaurea ruthenica). 


C. MONTANA AND YARIETIES.— The Mountain 
Knapweed and its several forms are among the 
best known of perennials, and are of the easiest 
culture. The leaves are downy, this varying 
somewhat in the different forms. Growing 
2 feeb high as a rule, and reaching 3 feeb hi 
in some cases, these are among the early 
summer flowers, and provide blue, white, rose, 
and sulphur-yellow blooms. The florets аге 
deeply cut into several segments. The variety 
C. m. rubra should be in every collection of 
hardy plants. 


C. ORIENTALIS.—A distinct-growing plant 
with pale yellow or sulphur-coloured heads of 
flowers. This grows about 3} feeb high when 
fully established, and the flowers aro useful for 
cutting. 

C. RUTHENICA.— This, of which a flower-head 
and flower-buds are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is the most serviceable of the 
family. The flower-heads are straw-yellow in 








colour. The foliage, too, which is dark and 
somewhat glossy, is of that Fern-like elegance 
that imparts a grace none too frequent in these 
plants. Growing 3 feet or 4 feet high, the 
erecb stems are crowned with the yellowish 
flowers that are as pleasing as they are distinct. 
This is an exceptionally good border perennial, 
perfectly hardy, and of easy culture. The 
plant flowers during August and September. 
A native of the Caucasus and Siberia. 

C. TAUROMENITANA.—This is stated to be a 
new Italian species, with yellow flower-hends, 
I have not as yet seen the plant in the growing 
state. 

The foregoing are perennial in character, but 
there are in this genus other species and varie- 
ties that figure among the most popular of 
garden flowers. Of these one has but to call 
to mind such favourites as the Sweet Sultan 
(C. suaveolens), a variety of which, C. suave- 
olens imperialis Giant White, red on 
page 631, grows to a height of 3 feet, 
and is very sweet-scented, and the ever 
popular Cornflower, C. Cyanus, which is among 
the most prized of easily grown hardy annuals, 
Of the latter several distinct shades are new 
obtainable, those of blue, pink, and flesh being 
the most prized of these exquisite and useful 
subjects. E. H. JENKINS. 


CROCUS IMPERATI. 

Охе of the most beautiful of our earliest Cro- 
cuses is C. Imperati, a purely Italian species, 
which is, moreover, only found in a wild state 
in Southern Italy, but which is perfectly hardy 
in this country. In its own country it is said 
to bloom in January, but from its behaviour 
in Ireland and in some of the southern coun- 
ties of England one would expect that it 
would be frequently in flower in south Italy in 
December. 10 is generally in bloom in the 
Dublin district by Christmas, and there are 
few places in the south in which it will по 
bloom before the New Year. Ihave frequently 
had it in flower in Scotland very early in 
January, and this season—not an early one 
here—the blooms of one form of the variety 
longiflorus opened on January 28. I know it 
has бозөгөй. rather earlier elsewhere in the 
west of Scotland. At whatevertime it blooms, 
Crocus Imperati is always admired because of 
the bright purple of its large flowers, which 
are never of that objectionable tint which so 
many do not care for. It is not easy to 
describe it, but Mr. Maw’s definition of 
‘bright pale purple " is as good as any. 
flowers are large and vary much in size, as in 
the exact shade of purple and in the colouring 
of the exterior of the outer segments, which is 
buff, generally striped or feathered with purple, 
but occasionally quite unstriped. There are 
two white forms, albus and albiflos, but I have 
not found these so easily cultivated in my 

arden. Mr. George Maw also figures and 

escribes a very distinct form ed Reidi, 
which has the segments of aclear rose. Only 
a single corm of this was found, and I am 
doubtful if this is still in cultivation. Variable 
in size and in its markings, this Crocus is also 
variable in its time of flowering, and it is thus 
possible to prolong the period of bloom by 
means of selection. We have few prettier 
Croci in the early months of the year, and a 
good clump presents a very handsome and 
attractive appearance, especially as the bees 
frequent it largely in bright weather. Among 
the best of the forms are some two or three 
varieties called longiflorus. These have very 
handsome flowers, but it is possible to select 
from among a lot of imported corms some oí 
equal merit. Crocus Imperati is also easily 
raised from seeds, and from among these some 
superior forms may be selected and planted by 
themselves for increase. This Crocus requires 
the ordinary treatment afforded to others of its 
race, and is now readily procurable from bulb 
dealers at a reasonable price. S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climbing plants for shady places.—Tell me 
if you think Lathyrus would have aay chance of shade in 
wild garden? If not, can you suggest any other flowering 
creepers? I think Jasminum nudiflorum may do, as 1t 
flowers before the trees keep off the sun ; but willit grow 
on iron railings and cling to old Apple-trees?—E. LE 

ARCIIANT, 


[Your question is best answered by asking 
another—viz., what is the density of the shade 
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to which you refer? If a thin shade existe 
there is every hope for success, but if theshade 
be dense and continuous the chances are greatly 
modified. Lathyrus rotundifolius, flowering in 
June, does splendidly year after year around 
Apple-trees, and plants we know have been in 
position many years. This kind only reaches 
3 feet high, sad is hardly a climber in the true 
sense. ut as this is во great a success, and 
receives but an annual mulch each year by way 
of encouragement, there is nob much room for 
doubt that Lathyrus latifolius and its white 
variety would flower equally well if similarly 
situated. Itis highly probable, too, that these 
truly herbaceous things would stand a far 
better chance of success than those subjects 
that are of shrubby growth, and whose flower- 
ing is largely dependent upon the maturing of 
the wood in the previous year. The Jasmine 
you mention is one of these, and the plant 
requires fixing, as it is nob a climber in апу 
sense, nor has it the power tocling to any object 
against which it may be placed. The Latbyrus 
would cling readily to wire or string supports, 
or to thin twigs placed against the tree trunk, | 


Wild flowers.—All who love wild flowers 
will sympathise with the article on the subject 
of their preservation in GARDENING, page 
596. Something more is requisite than mere 
notices prohibiting the destruction of the 
plants in hedgerows. Local amenities societies 
are essential to watch and report when 
mischief is being done. Wimbledon has such 
a society—the John Evelyn Club—some of the 
objecis of which are: “To protect from 
unnecessary impairment the picturesque 
amenities of the neighbourhood,” and “То 
preserve the fauna and flora.” If such societies 
were formed all over England they would 
oe the preservation of many a rare plant.— 
E. FELD. 


White Honesty.—‘ Townsman” writes 
(page 529) that the flowers of Honesty “are 
uot to be despised in the borders in the 
summer.” If, as is probable, he refers to the 
purple-magenta type, the colour is an atrocious 
one, which it is difficult to imagine any person 
with an artistic eye permitting to find a place 
in the garden. On the other hand the white 
variety is quite a handsome plant, is just as 
strong а grower, and produces identical seed. 
pods with the type, and is in every way an 
ucquisition. All who want the seeding branches 
of Honesty for winter decoration should sow 


the white variety, as they will then secure an, 


ornamental summer effect as well.—S. W. F. 


The Pink Erigeron (Erigeron phila- 
delphicus) —One frequently comes across a 
pretty Erigeron about a foot or 14 feet high, 
und bearing a number of small pinkish flowers, 
with yellowish centres and narrow, graceful 
ray petals. It has several names in gardens, 
but its true name is, I believe, that given 
above. Ithas not the stiff, erecb habit of some 
of the dwarfer members of the genus, aud, in 
gardens exposed to the wind, requires to be 
tied up—a defect many will not care for with а 
dwarf plant like this. Ib is, however, a 
pleasing flower, and one of the most distinct of 
the genus. The foliage is greyish-green, and 
the stems rise a long way above the tuft of 
leaves it produces. One finds it do best on a 
rather dry soil and in a sunny position. The 
border is the proper place for this Erigeron, 
and there it will be found giving a pleasing 
variety in colour and character from the bulk 
of the plants when it blooms, from June on- 
wards. It blooms for a long time at a stretch. 
I am not aware of seeds being offered, but ib is 
easily increased by division.—S. ARNOTT. 


Barly Snowdrops —This year I was 
able to gather several dozen blooms, with 
stems each 4 inches to 6 inches long, on Jan- 
uary 13th. These came from roots growing in 
the Grass under some trees in a dry position, 
and I have noticed that this is where the first 
blooms come from every year. This early 
blooming corresponds with the early matura- 
tion of the leafage, which every year dies off 
equally early. Some think early blooming 
depends on the plants being in а sunny spot. 
This may be so, provided the bulbs ripen off 
early. Snowdrops grow abundantly with me 
in all sorts of positions in the grounds, and I 
also grow а good many in the kitchen garden. 
In some of the gardening weekly papers there 
have heen notes as to the early blooming of 


imported bulbs. I obtained some bulbs of 
С. Elwesi, which were put into pans in а 
garden frame, and blooms were open at the end 
of November. —DonskT. 


Wallflower Earliest of All.—Few 
open-air flowers are more appreciated than 
Wallflowers. Some years ago I obtained а 
strain from & seedsman under the name of 


in bloom early in January. Although I have 
since grown plants under the same name and 
from the same source, they have nob bloomed 
till two months later. I always sow my Wall- 
flowers in May. Some two or three years ago 
there was a note in your columns recommend- 
ing Earliest of All. I obtained it, sowing it 
with the others, and found it came into flower 
early in the autumn, and by winter was quite 
over. This year I resolved to sow it a month 
or six weeks later, but it was not a success, 
seeing now, at the close of the year, ib is almost 


over, looking ragged and worthless. With this 
L obtained trom another firm a packet of seed 
under the name of Parisian Market. This was 
sown with the above, and proved to be the 
same kind. I should be glad if any reader can 

ive the time these should be sown to bloom 
rom early in December, which would be early 
enough for me. I am thinking of sowing early 
in July.—DonsET. 

Phormium tenax (New Zealand Flax). 
—I quite agree with all that Mr. S. Arnott says 
(page 553) as to the hardiness of this plant. I 
have a number of splendid plants growing in 
the open air without any protection whatever. 
A few years back I received a packet of seed 
from New Zealand. The seed germinated well 


plants, but, having more than I required, I 
planted them in the open air to let them take 
their chance. They have proved much hardier 
than I expected, for, although we have had 


Harbinger. For two or three years I had this | 





some very severe frost, they have never lost a 
leaf, and I feel sure that many owners of 
gardens would gladly add such a splendid plant 
to their pleasure grounds if they were not 
deterred by doubts as to its hardiness. —TAMES 
Groom, Gosport, Hants. 

The Winter Aconite.—Eranthis hyem- 
alis, the Winter Aconite, resembles several 
other winter-flowering plants, such as Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, Hamamelis arborea, and 
Chimonanthus fragrans, in bearing yellow 
blossoms, but these are, individually, more 
striking than any, on account of the brightly- 
polished surface of their petals. When looked 
at closely on a dull day, a single clump, with, 
pethape; three or four flower heads—the Eliza- 

than ruff of bright green foliage crowned by 
a globe of burnished gold—presents a pretty 
sight, as it does when the flowers are widely 
expanded under the influence of the sun ; but 
to realise its value in the landscape, the Win- 


Centaurea suaveolens imperialis Giant White. (See p. 630.) 


' ter Aconite should be seen gleaming afar in its 
thousands beneath leafless trees. In some 
, places, where the conditions are favourable, 
| colonies have increased so greatly as to occupy 
| large areas of sward beneath thinly-planted, 
| deciduous trees, such colonies forming a 
| delightful picture as they spread their veil of 
| gold around the gnarled oid trunks. Unfor- 
| tunately, although a hardy plant, іб is поб 
|everywhere that the Winter Aconite will 
| succeed. I have known it die out thrice in 
| the same spot, which seemed well adapted for 
‘its well-being, although on the last occasion 
| the soil was specially prepared for its recep- 


pest while in another locality not many 


miles distant unnumbered self-sown seedlings 


and the seedlings soon developed into пісе | spring up annually. The plant dies down early 


in the summer, and the tubers should be pro- 
cured as soon аз possible after the foliage has 
withered. Seed should also be sown аз soon as 
ripe.—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 








ROOM AND WINDOW. 


JANUARY PRIMROSES. 


Tue illustration shows some Primroses— wild 
ones—gathered on the cliffs near Lyme Regis 
on January 10th, 
is in this part of the country. 

E. К. PRESCOTT. 


Woodhowse, Uplyme, Devon. 





Plants for entrance halls.—1n the 
summer, if not during the winter, one may do 
much towards making bright an entrance hall 


with plants, and where there is a greenbouse to | 


draw from a change of plants may be made 


without having to keep the same subjects for | 


several weeks, and so run the risk of crippling 
them. Where this obtains, such things as 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Chrysanthemums, and an 
old plant or two of Pelargonium Raspail 
Improved with their scarlet trusses, will have 
tha effect of transforming what would possibl 

be a dull space into an attractive hall. We 
cannot always rely on flowering plants at this 


time of the year, and it is here where such | 


useful subjects as Aspidistras, Aralias, and the 


hardier Ferns come to one’s aid. Later in the | height of 10 feet or more, and generally carries 
season Funkias, and that equally useful plant | foliage through the winter. 


Eulalia japonica variegata will be found of 





Wild Primroses gathered in Devon on January 10. From a photograph by 
E. R. Prescott, Woodhouse, Uplyme, Devon. 


service. We cannot forget, too, the Chimney 
Campanulas, and the trailing sorte that fill a 
place in many houses.—F. W. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 





/ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





proving: how mild the climate | 


| 





; colour, 2 inches to 3 inches across, during the 


T впли, be much obliged if you will kindly give me a list of | 
flowering shrubs and small flowering trees to place ina | 


(i foot border, 80 yards long, by the sidé of a drive? The 
place is Sidmouth, South Devon, one mile from the 
sea ; southern e feel loamy soil only 2 feet deep over 
gravel ; fairly sheltered position. I wish for as full a list 
as possible.—SipMoUTH. 


[It is to be presumed that, for your sheltered i 


southern as , & mile from the sea, in the 
south-west, you wish for flowering shrubs, such 
аз are not ordinarily found in colder inland 
gardens, and we, therefore, give you the names 
of handsome flowering shrubs and trees of а 
tender nature, but which succeed admirably in 


sheltered spots in South Devon and Cornwall, | 


апа which should certainly flourish in the posi- 
tion you describe :— 
'TRICUSPIDARIA DEPENDENDS, better known as 


| 


| 


Crinodendron Hookeri, is a native of Chili, and ` 


quite hurdy in the south-west. It bears droop- 
ing, carmine, bell-shaped flowers, each about 


14 inches in length, in great profusion during | 


the summer. It sometimes attains a height of 
8 feet. Evergreen. 

OrLEARIA (Daisy-bush) — Natives of New 
Zealand. О. Haasti is hardy and common. 
Rarer species are O. stellulata, O. macrodonta, 
and O. nitida, all of which are handsome shrubs 
with white flowers, and are well worth growing. 
Evergreen. 

LEPTOSPERMUM DULLATUM,—AÀn Australian 


| as a shrub. 


| the summer. 


‘smaller leaves. A native of New Zealand. 
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reaches a height of 12 feet in the south-west, 
Evergreen. 

CAMELLIA RETICULATA.—The queen of tho 
Camellias, bearing lovely rose-pink semi- 
double flowers with a centre of golden stamens, 
Generally grown as a wall plant, but there are 
in Devon and Cornwall several examples in 
bush form, 

CARPENTERIA CALIFORNICA.—A shrub bear. 
ing white, golden-centred flowers, about 
3 inches across, much resembling Japanese 
Anemones. Will reach a height of 6 feet. 
Evergreen. 

GREVILLEA ROSMARINIFOLIA, —À pretty Aus. 
tralian shrub, bearing clusters of red flowers 
їп the late spring. It will form a spreading 
bush 5 feet across and 2 feet or more in 
height. Evergreen. Other species grown 
in the open are t+. sulphurea and G. Priessi. 

ACACIA DEALBATA.—-Many of the greenhouse 
Acacias, which are natives of Australia, suc- 
ceed admirably in the open in South Devonand 
Cornwall. A. dealbata is one of the finest of 
these, attaining a height of over 30 feet, and 
blooming from February until the end of 
March, its flo vers being of a bright golden- 
yellow. А. verticillata ıs another very hand. 
some species, later in flowering, and bearing 
paler blossoms. Other species, such as A. 
metanoxylon, A. Riceana, A. armata, and A. 
obovata, are also grown in the open in the 
south-west. Evergreen. 

EscALLONTA MONTEVIDENSIS.—Better known 
by this title than by its correct name of E. 
floribunda. It bears conical clusters of white 
flowers in September. These are much appre 
ciated by butterflies, dozens of which may bé 
seen on a single bush. The tenderest of all the 
Escallonias. Evergreen. Height 10 feet. 

EcvPaATORIUM WEINMANNIANUM.—A_ South 
American shrub, bearing flat, rounded heads of 
white, slightly-fragrant flowers in September 
and October, many of these being carried until 
well on in December. It forms a rounded bush 
10 feet in height and as much in diameter. 
Evergreen. : 

GENISTA  MONOSPERMA. — Also known t: 
Retama monosperma, Spartium monospermum, 
and Genista Retama. A practically leafless 
shrub, native of the Canary Isles and Portugal, 
bearing white, silk y flowers in summer. 

NorosPARTIUM CARMICHAELI4:.—The New 
Zealand Pink Broom. A little shrub, rarely 
exceeding 2 feet in height, bearing clusters oí 
bright pink flowers. 

MITRARIA COCCINEA.—AÀ native of the island 
of Chiloe, off the coast of Chili. А dwarf 
growing shrub, bearing bright scarlet tubular 
flowers, each about 14 inches long. Evergreen. 

Many of the Cistus family are particularly 
handsome shrubs, among the best being the 
pure white C. ladaniferus and its variety macu- 
latus. These bear flowers fully 5 inches across, 
but are very diflicult to obtain true to name, 
C. cyprius being almost invariably sold as. 
ladaniferus maculatus. The glorious Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons and their hybrids are the 
most beautiful of all flowering shrubs, and 
flourish in sheltered positions in the south 
west, succeeding anywhere if lime is absent 
from the soil. Among the finest of these are 
В. arboreum, R. Gritlithianum (Aucklandi), 
R. Falconeri, R. campylocarpum, R. barbatum, 
R. grande (argenteum), R. ciliatum, R. Noble- 
anum, R. Shilsoni, and R. Beauty of Tre- 
mough.—S. W. F.] 


shrub, with very small leaves, bearing tiny 
single white flowers. Evergreon. 

ABUTILON VITIFOLIUM.—An attractive flower- 
ing shrub from Chili. In the early summer it 
bears large, single, lavender blossoms about 
3 inches across. "There is also а white variety. 
It is quite hardy in South Devon and Cornwall, 
and attains a height of 10 feet or more. 
Evergreen. 

Drimys WINTERI. — A native of South 
America, bearing ivory-white, fragrant flowers 
about 1} inches across. Fairly hardy, often 
remaining uninjured when many of theshrubby 
Veronicas are killed by thefrost. Height 6feet 
to 10 feet. Evergreen. 

Cranornus.---Many of the named varieties 
are handsome flowering shrubs. Among the 
best are Gloire de Versailles, bearing lavender- 
blue flower-clusters in the early autumn : and 
Veitchianus, with blossoms of a brighter blue, 
borne in the summer. These species are mostly 
natives of Mexico, California, and the United 
States. Evergreen. ` 

BUDDLEIA COLVILLEI.—The handsomest of 
the family, bearing clusters of good-sized pink 
flowers at the end of the shoots. А native of 
the Himalayas. In the open it grows to a 


CALLISTEMON Satianvs.—Usually sold as 


Metrosideros floribunda (Bottle-brush). Bears 
crimson flowers, in shape like bottle-brushes, 
round the branches. There is also a variety 
with pale, s;raw-coloured flowers, as well as 
several distinct species. Height, 6 feet to 
8 feet. A native of Australia. Evergreen. 
FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA.—A striking shrub, 
bearing cupped flowers of a bright yellow 


whole of the summer. It attains a height of 
8 feet or more. Large specimens often die 
suddenly without any apparent reason. 

EM BOTHRIUM coccinkuM.—The most brilliant 
of all flowering shrubs or trees, bearing clusters 
oflong, tubular, vivid vermilion blossoms in 
the late spring. А native of the Andes. Its 
height is given by Nicholson as 3 feet, but it 
often exceeds 30 feet in the south-west. Ever- 

reen. А large specimen in full flower isa 
laze of scarlet. 

EpWARDSIA GRANDIFLORA. — The correct 
name oí this shrub is Sophora tetraptera, but 
itis better known as Edwardsia. It is gene- 
rally trained against a wall, but this is not 
necessary. Аб Fota, in the south of Ireland, 
there are three shrubs growing in the open 
that blossom  profusely. It bears bright 
yellow, drooping flowers in the late spring and 
early summer. Its variety microphylla has 


Propagating shrubs.—I shall be much obliged il 
you would kindly tell me the proper time of year to mabe 
cuttings of Golden Yew, Lilacs, Laburnums, Berberis, snd 
Roses? Should the cuttings be struck in the open or if 
pots in the greenhouse? Oould they be made now ?—l i. 

[Of the subjects enquired about the Berberis 
and Roses root fairly well if taken about the 
middle of October or a little later, and put into 
a prepared border out-of-doors. The Labur- 
num and Lilac may also be struck in the same 
way but less readily, while the Golden Yew 
requires the protection of a frame. This last 
strikes best if cuttings about 4 inches long sre 
taken in September, inserted into pots of sandy 
soil and placed in a frame kept close and shaded 
from direct suushine. Failing this they my 
be dibbled into a border outside and covered 
with a handlight. Though, as above stated, 
October is the besb month for the purpose, уоп 
should have a fair measure of success by taking 
them now. Good firm shoots of medium 


Evergreen. It will attain a height of 10 feet 

OZoTHAMNUS ROSMARINIFOLICS.—N ow classed 
as Helichrysum, А pretty flowering shrub, 
entirely covered with tiny white blossoms in 
Branches, if cub and dried when 
in full flower, will retain their beauty for а 
year ог more. It isa native of Australia, and 
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vigour should be chosen for the purpose, a much larger example, which, originally planted 


length of 9 inches to а foot being very suit- 
able. They should be inserted in a border of 
good sandy loam, taking out a trench about 
6 inches in depth and setting the cuttings at the 
back of this a couple of inches from each other. 
Turn over the soil, tread firmly, so that each 
cutting is secured in its place, then level the 
groun and begin another row a foot from the 

rst, until the allotted piece of ground is filled 
or the cuttings exhausted. Бу this you will 
see that the greater length of the cutting is 
buried in the soil. During the coming summer 
care must be taken that they are not allowed 
to become too dry. Soon aíter midsummer, 
when the young shoots of the current year are 
ina half-ripened state, they can then, in the 
case of the Berberis and Lilacs, be taken off 
ab а length of 4 inches to 6 inches, inserted 
into pots of sandy soil, and placed in 
a frame situated where it does not get 
any direct sunshine. The lights must be kept 
quite close. Though Laburnums do not strike 
readily they can be increased to any amount by 


ы reater efforb devoted to the creation of a new 
against a wall, has far overtopped it and has | dwarf strain. Possibly so а variety as 





formed a spreading head about 15 feet in | the Duchess of Cornwall would help to that 
height.—S. W. FITZHERPERT. | end. 
| 
VEGETABLES. | SEA SALT A8 A MANURE. 


| ардана to 7 note recently published by 
5 : * | Dr. Giers , of Berlin, in his much-debated 
POTATO DUCHESS OF CORNWALL. question, М L. Grandeau writes (Journal 
Avionu the newer varieties of Potatoes in com- | 7 Agriculture Pratique) :—Two points are во 
merce this handsome kidney—for it is of true | far established. (1) The presence of chloride 
flattish kidney-shaped form—is one of the best. | of sodium in the soil is hurtful to almost all 
No attempt has, happily, been made to unduly ' plants so soon as the degree of salinoness has ex- 
boom it, and it has so far been found to be ! ceeded a very slight proportion—viz., less than 
really good wherever grown. At the Potato | a half per cent. of the weight of the soil. Cul- 
Exhibition held at the Crystal Palace last i tivation is not possible in naturally saline soils 


autumn, the sample of some seven or eight 
bushels, shown by Mr. Williamson, of Mallow, 
Ireland, stood out as specially handsome and 


excellent, that grower having had the good | 
sense to stage table rather than coarse field ' 


untilthesalt has been almost entirely eliminated 
by a long course of washing, a long and costly 
operation, and not always a successful one. 
(2) The absence of chloride of sodium in the 
ashes of most cultivated vegetables, as proved 





samples. 'The variety was raised by Mr. J. 


a à by analysis. If chloride of sodium is found in 
Kerr, Dumfries, who lias given us many other 


plants at all, it is only in very small quantities, 


un 


Po ia 
Noa 


ўж 





t 





Potato Duchess of Cornwall From a photograph by Jas, E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


means of seeds, but as this method cannot be 
depended upon for the increase of any parti- 
cularly g variety, budding is often resorted 
to. This is carried out іп July and August in 


the same way as Rose budding. Berberis сап. 


also be readily raised from seeds. ] 


The Winter-sweet.—On page 570 16 is. 


stated that this winter-flowering shrub (Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans) should be planted against & 
wall. Over the greater part of England this 
advice is, doubtless, good ; but I would suggest 
to those who are fortunate enough to reside in 
the warmer portions of our islands, such as 
South Devon and Cornwall, that they grow it 
in bush form in theopen. When grown against 
& wall the pale yellow flowers are absolutely 
ineffective, and are merely useful for indoor 
decoration, but on a well-placed bush they have 
& certain decorative value. One specimen that 
I know—a shrub 8 feet in height and as much 
in diameter—is growing on a lawn with a 
spreading Yew for a background. In the win- 


ter this is covered with flowers, which are | 


thrown into strong relief by the dark foliage 
of the Yew. In the same garden is another 


varieties, including King Edward VIL, Cigar-' and experiments directed to that end have 
ette, General Roberts, and others, but the shown that it is not a substitute for potasb, in 
Duchess of Cornwall is the best. It ranks as a spite of the chemical analogies between the two. 
mid-season Potato, succeeding Sir John Llew- , Speaking generally, ib may be said that the 
ellyn, and seems specially fitted, like that fine | use of sea salt in manure has so far given 
variety, for garden culture. That is morethan results almost nil. Experiments methodically 
can be said of many of the new ones, for these | carried out in the culture of vegetables have, 
generally have such gross tops that they need ' moreover, proved that they pass through all the 
in gardens wide intervals between the rows, ,stages of growth up to maturity in nutritive 
and the root produce is far from being com- media that are absolutely devoid of chloride 
mensurate with the top growth. of sodium or of any other salt of sodium. Per- 
There is ample room for the production of a haps the single exception to this is Buck- 
race of Potatoes that, whilst giving stout, | wheat, which appears to derive a certain 
sturdy growth, with short joints and ample | amount of benefit from dressings that contain 
leafage, shall yet be both dwarf and erect. To | chloride of sodium, and even in the case of 
have a good cropping variety that would pro- | Buckwheat it must be said that the favourable 
duce tops some 1% inches to 20 inches in height, | influence of marine salt is attributable to the 
and which would stand up stiff and firm till presence of chloride rather than to that of 
quite ripe, would be indeed a new feature and | sodium. In these latter times a certain num- 
a great gain in Potatoes. In Potato raising | ber of gardeners have (according to Dr. Giers- 
there has been far too much trusting to chance. | berg) earnestly recommended the use of sea salb 
All sorts have been intercrossed without clearly- in manures for vegetable gardens, assertin 
defined ideas, with the result that little im- that by that means they have obtained excel- 
provement either in the habit or quality of | lent results in the culture of vegetables (Cab- 
Potatoes results, We should much like to see bages, salads, Asparagus, etc.), the presence of 
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salt effecting, RE 


able improvement in the quality of the crops. 


These gardener seem also to have observed 
that salt added to the soil acts favourably on 
fruit-trees by enhancing the flavour and aroma 


of fruits. 


Denasuralised salt being very cheap, many 
owners of gardens expressed themselves as 
determined to make a trial of it. It having 
been proved incapable of imparting any direct 
nutritive element to the soil, there yet remains 
the question not yet decided by experiment— 
Is sea salt capable of an indirect action on 
vegetation ? 

According to Dr. Giersberg, the hygroscopic 
property of salt—that is to say, its taculty of 
fixing the moisture in the atmosphere—can 
exercise a favourable action on light soils 
in the way of maintaining moisture. Does 
salt contribute to the ‘‘solubilisation” of 
the fertilising elements in soil, thereby 
facilitating their diffusion to the lower strata * 
This is not yet proved. If it were so, 
deep-rooting plants and fruit-trees would 
benefit by such action. Cultural experiments 
undertaken in this direction at the Agronomic 
Station in Munich have demonstrated that in 
soil which has been treated with sea salt, the 
majority of vegetables not only acquired a 
much quicker growth than others, but wereat the 
same time much more tender and more savoury. 
It goes without saying that this indirect action 
of sea salt can only take place in soils in which 
there is a sufficiency of all the nutritive 
elements necessary for the plants cultivated 
therejn. 

It has been observed that the use of salt in 
vegetable gardens calls for great precaution in 
practice. Too strong a dose is hurtful to the 
growth of vegetables, and especially to the 
germination of seeds. As with kainit, an 
excess of chloride is unfavourable to the 
growth of plants. 'The best way of using salt, 
as also kainit, is to spread it over the soil in 
the autumn, or the early spring, so that it may 
have time to dissolve and become diffused in 
tbe soil before the commencement of growth. 
Dr. Giersberg gives the maximum quantities 
applicable to the culture of vegetables as 
2 21b. to 4:4 lb. tothe 4 square poles, and fcr 
fruit-trees between 50z and 8 0z., acco' ding 
to the size of the tree, will suffice, and it should 
be applied in the winter to the base of the 
tree. By observing these precautions there is 
absolutely no danger to be feared to the tree. 
Garden owners should be interested in repeat- 
ing and multiplying these experiments, as the 
results would go far towards deciding this 
much-vexed question of the influence of salt 
on vegetation. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Potato sets. — In preparing 
Northern Star in pots previous to planting out, will you 
be so good as to inform me when the sets should be 
planted, in what sized pots, and how long they should 
remain in the pots before being planted out? Should the 
sets consist of entire seed Potatoes of about 3 oz., or of 
larger ones cut into single eyes? A correspondent of yours 
gave an interesting account of his success in cultivating 
Northern Star in this way, and stated that he intended 
puttiog the sets in pots six weeks earlier than previously, 
заб he did not state when he placed the sets in the pota. 
I observe that you advocate seed-size Potatoes of 3 oz. to 
produce the best results. The seed Potatoes I have of 
Duchess of Cornwall and Discovery are three to the pound, 
which, I take 1t, are too large to be planted without being 
cutintosets. How many eves should there be in the sets 
cıt from these Potatoes? I do not refer to “ сһібз” in 
this query.—Hortvs. 

[Unless you wish to propagate your Northern 
Star and other Potatoes by means of shoots 
removed and rooted as cuttings, there is 
nothing to gain, and possibly much to lose, in 
putting the sets into pots under glass. If you 
do that, it is most probable that you will get 
tall, weak, spindly stems or growth on them 
some time before it is safe to plant them out, 
and the result would probably be comparative 
failure. The safest course would be to let 
the tubers start growth naturally, placed on 
end in shallow boxes, and stood in full light and 
in а cool place. Some 24 hours before plant- 
ing cut your 6-02 sets down the middle length- 
ways, and dust with lime If the sets throw 
more than two or three shoots, cut out all the 
resb just before planting, or otherwise there 
will be too many stems and crowded. If you 
would wish to cut up your tubers to single 
eyes, then do that early in April, but let each 


eye or bud have first shown evidence of growth. 


to them, a very notice- 








supplied | 
early morning and again аб closing time, 





Put each eye, when cub out, separately into a 
small pot, and stand in a frame or on a green- 
house shelf in full light. When growth is 
4 inches in height shift each one into a 5-inch 
pot. Keep the Аш near the glass and give 
plenty of air. "They should be well rooted and 
some 9 inches in height, ready to plant out 
early in May in good soil. We do not under- 
stand why anyone should propose to start 
Potatoes into growth under glass so very early, 
as it is evident growth must be very drawn 
or weak before it is safe to plant outdoors. In 
advocating the common use of 3-oz. sets, we do 
so because these are the most economical. They 
always give as good results as larger sets do, 
and they are зо advised for direct pianting out- 
doors, and not for any form of pot manipula- 
tion. Cutting-propagated Potato plants are 
invariably later in maturing than are those 
from sets. ] 


FRUIT. 


MELONS AS CORDONS. 


KiwpLY tell me through your paper how I can grow 


cordon Melons? Can I grow them іп an unheated house, 


and do I pinch the young plants or not?—M. R. 

[You may grow Melons as cordons, but not 
in an unheated greenhouse. The Melon requires 
an abundance of heat, both at the roots as well 


as in the atmosphere, to bring it to perfection. 
The top-heat is supplied by means of hot-water 


pipes, and the bottom-heat either by hot-water 
piping or by a fermenting bed largely com- 

sed of leaves. Artificial heat is the best for 
both purposes, as it is then under control and 
can be regulated according to requirements. 
The bottom-heat for Melons should never be 


higher than 90 degs. nor lower than 80 degs., 


a safe medium being 85 degs. The top-heat 
must be 70 degs. ab night and 75 degs. by day, 
that is to say, these are the figures at which 


the temperature should be kept by artificial 
means or fire heab. 
indispensable factor in successful Melon cul 
ture, will run the mercury up far above the 
figures quoted, and when ib touches 85 degs. 
is the time to admit air. 
gradually, slightly opening the ventilators to 
begin with, then increasing the aperture 
little by little as circumstances may demand, 
or so that the temperature stands anywhere 


Sun heat, a valuable and 


This must be done 


between 85 degs. and 90 degs. When a fall of 
the mercury is observed to be taking place 


gradually reduce the amount: of air by lower- 


ing the ventilators, and finally close for the 


day not later than 3 o'clock, and earlier if the 
sky becomes clouded over. While in a growing 
condition the plants need plenty of atmos- 


heric moisture and must never be allowed to 
me агу at the roots. The moisture can be 
у means of copious syringings in the 


also by damping the footpaths frequently 
during the time the ventilators are open. 
The only occasions when a modification of these 
latter conditions becomes necessary are when 
the plants are in flower and setting ot the fruit is 
being done, and when the fruits have arrived at 
or near to maturity. The atmosphere must 
then be kept drier and no more water afforded 
at the roots than is necessary to keep the 
foliage from flagging. When the fruits com- 
mence ripening a little air may be left оп at the 
top of the house throughout the night, as this 
helps the flavour. Red-spider may attack the 
foliage, but careful syringing and strict atten- 
tion to watering will keep this at bay, and if 
“fly” should put in an appearance fumigating 
with XL All compound in the late evening will 
speedily subdue them. 


The plants may be either grown in large pots 
or in a mart? ridge or border of soil, бош aed 
preferably of good and rather heavy loam, 
made quite solid. The narrow ridge or border 
system yields the best results for cordons, and 
this should be abou 1 foot in depth and the 
same in width. ‘he front and back of the 
border must be held up with pieces of turf, or 
boards may be employed. These latter can be 
moved forward when the time arrives for add- 
ing more soil to the front portion of the border, 
which should be done first when the fruits have 
set and begin to swell off, and again when they 
are about half grown. If the border can be 
made close up to the front wall of the house 
but one board or one turf wall is then needed 


^» 


to hold the soil in position. Make the border 
quite flab on top, otherwise the water will run 
off instead of soaking in. The plants may be 
set out direcb from the seed pots if larger or 
older ones are not to be had. Allow a distance 
of 18 inches between each plant. Make the 
soil quite firm round them when planting, and 
do not place them deeper in border than they 
were іп the soil in the pots. ‘Tie each plant 
to а stick, which should reach to the first 
wire of the trellis, water with tepid water 
and observe the previous directions as 
to syringing, etc.  Pinch the point out 
of every other plant, when they have grown 
about 1 foot or 18 inches up the trellis, and 
allow the others to grow up about half-way 
before stopping them. The stopping will 
induce side growths or laterals to be produced, 
and suppress all but two of these on each plant, 
These laterals will produce fruit, one on each, 
and generally simultaneously, so that they can 
be set together. By these means two fruits 
can be obtained on every other plant at the 
lower part of the trellis, and the same at the 
top on the others, which brings about an even 
distribution of the fruits and at the same time 
a heavier crop is secured than can be obtained 
under the ordinary method of growing Melons. 
The fertilising must be done about mid-day, 
and this is done by taking a perfect male flower, 
and after pulling off the petals inserting it in 
the female blossom, The latter is readily 
distinguishable by its form, the embryo fruit 
being immediately below the petals of the 
flower. Stop the laterals at one joint beyond 
the fruits at the time of setting, and pursue the 
same course of treatment with regard to the 
stopping of all growths produced afterwards. 
When the fruits begin to swell, they will 
need supporting, for which purpose nets are to 
be had. Tie the laterals carrying the fruits 
securely to the wires in such a manner that the 
nets may be conveniently placed in position, 
and be careful to preserve intact the premier or 
main leaves on the main stems from the time 
of planting till the fruits ripen. 

Such is an outline of the methods to be 
observed in the cultivation of Melons as 
cordons, bub unless you can command the 
necessary amount of heat we advise you not to 
attempt growing them. ] 





TRELLIS-TRAINED GOOSEBERRIES. 
WHERE wall space can ill be spared on which 
to grow Gooseberries specially for the dessert, 
the above is without doubt the next best 
method of securing highly-flavoured fruits. 
Owing to the full exposure both to sunlight 
and air which trees trained in this manner gety 
the berries attain their fullest size, and, as has 
already been alluded to, develop a rich fiavour, 
and if a proper selection of varieties is made, 
the supply will last over a long period. In 
point of yield the crops produ will not, as 
a matter of fact, of course, equal those obtained 
from full-sized bushes, but this is amply com- 
pensated for by the fruit being of far superior 
quality. G dessert Goose beri can, of 
course, be obtained from bush-grown trees, but 
special attention has then to be given to the 
pruning every season—the usual rule being to 
train the main branches out thinly, and tospur 
back the young wood made each season to two 
or three buds—to secure good results, The 

recaution also has to be taken to have the 

ushes on what are termed good *'legs" or 
stems 18 inches to 2 feet high, and also to place 
strawy litter beneath them to prevent the 
fruits being splashed or spoilt with soil as а 
resulb of summer rainstorms. All this is 
obviated by growing and training the trees 
which are intended to yield fruit for the dessert 
alone on trellises. For gathering in a green 
State the bush system answers the best, par- 
ticularly where there is a large demand to 
meet, as, under good management, they yield 
heavy crops of fruit. Trellis-trained trees are 
more easily protected from bird ravages than 
bushes, and there is also a great saving in the 
wear апа tear of the nets, as, unless the latter 
have a framework of some description erected 
over them, the nets soon become torn to 
pieces. 

The trees themselves may either be trained 
as single, double, or treble-stemmed cordons— 
the two latter forms being the best—or they 
may Бе grown and trained horizontally, as are 
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espaliers of Apples and Pears, etc. Either 
method yields excellent results, but the trellis 
will become the more quickly clothed by 
employing cordons, only in this case a greater 
number of trees is required. The trees need 
liberal treatment, and to this end the soil, 
where it is. intended to erect a trellis for 
Gooseberries, should be enriched by a thorough 
dressing of decayed manure prior to planting, 
and once the trees are established a mulch of 
the same kind of material should be applied 
each winter with an unstinted hand. These 
trellises may be employed to form a bordering 
by the sides of footpaths in the kitchen garden, 
where they are both ornamental and easy of 
access. This answers well for gardens of small 
extent, or where the demand for ripe Goose- 
berries is but a moderate one, but where they 
have to be forthcoming daily, and in large 
quantities, a portion or the whole of one of the 
uarters must then be given up to them. In 
this case the trellises are best arranged so that 
they run consecutively from 5 feet to 6 feet 
apart the full width or length of the plot. The 
height of the trellis may be varied if desired, 
but I think a uniform height of 4 feet 6 inches 
or 5 feet is best. Iron posts fitted with 
strainers to tighten the wires (these latter 
should be 9 inches apart), and intermediate 
standards, also of iron, form a trellis which is 
practically indestructible ; but a trellis which 
will last for years may be erected with the aid 
of good Oak posts, using extra stout ones at 
either end, to which should be screwed 
radisseurs for tightening the wires with, and 
then fix the wires on to the intermediate 
posts. The base of each post should either be 
dipped in boiling creosote ог tar. Iron wire 
may be used if desired, but galvanised is the 
cheaper, and jusb as efticient if they are, prior to 
attaching the stems of the trees to them, givena 
coat or two of lead-coloured paint, which will 
prevent irritation of the bark and its harmful 
consequences following. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Catillac Pear.—This is the time when a good supply 
of this Pear comes in most useful. I frequently hear 
people вау that any kind of Pear that fails to ripen will do 
for stewing This to a certain extent is right, but the 
difference between a real stewing Pear and one that is 
used аз а makeshift can only be realised by those that can 
cook both. The real stewing Pear will, when cooked, be 
of a bright red colour and of a rich, sugary flavour, while 
the dessert kind will be insipid in flavour, and pale in 
colour.— J. G., Gosport. 

Late Pears.— Here, on the south coast, we can grow 


varieties as open bush trees that need the help of a south | p. 


wall in inland places. Beurré Rance, Knight’s Monarch, 
and Josephine de Malines come to great perfection as 
espaliers, and are deserving of extra attention, as they fill 
.up a gap in the list of dessert fruite.—J. G., Gosport. 
Apple Bramley’s Seedling.—This, I 
‘think, is one of the best cooking Apples we 
have. In the orchard here, where the soil is a 
heavy loamy clay and often flooded from the 
о wing of the river, this Apple is most 


satisfactory. Out of over forty kinds I con- 
sider ithe best from a cropping and growing 
point of view. From a tree plan about 


tourteen years ago this year I gathered two 
sacks full, of good size. I was obliged to 
gather the fruib early. Still, they have 
kept very well in a cold fruit-room, and, 
although many of them were green when 
g&thered, when kept till mid-January they 
nssumed a nice yellow colour, and sold readily. 
In October, when in Surrey, I could not help 
remarking how much brighter in colour the 
fruib was. Blenheim and many others I have 
never seen во richl y-coloured before, —J. CRook, 
Forde Abbey, Dorset. 

Grapes keeping badly.—The mild 
autumn has not been good for the keeping of 
Grapes. Seldom have mine kept so badly, 
although every attention has been given to 
airing, firing, etc. Itistrue the garden is low. 
All the same, I sometimes have Grapes Banging 
till the New Year, when they are cut an 
bottled, placing them in a disused room 
upstairs in my cottage, where there is no һеаб, 
only that from the chimney running up the 
wall from а kitchen grate below. Here they 
keep better than on the Vines. The kinds are 
Lady Downe’s, and Alicante, with a few Lady 
Hutt, which keeps well. This is its greatest 
merit, and it cannot compare with White Tokay 
or Royal Vineyard for flavour. Y am under the 
impression that when Vines are very vigorous, 
and the branches and berries well filled with 


pulp, there is more difficulby in keeping the fruit 
when the sap is declining. I have noticed 
berries burst on these Vines while the berries 
of the same kind on Vines nob so vigorous did 
not do so, although growing in the same house 
and border.—J. C. F. 

Grafting Vines (F. Fowler Ward).—li 
your desire is merely for the sake of experi- 
ment, we would suggest that you adopb 
inarching rather than grafting as usually under- 
stood. This method consists of an entire plant 
being placed in such a position near the rod 
of the Vine intended to be worked upon that 
the new rod may readily be placed in contacb 
with the original Vine when all is ready for the 
operation. The operation is best performed when 
the plants forming the stock and scion have 
Started into growth and are carrying foliage. 
Ab this time а union is more readily formed. 
though the operation may be carried out at any 
season while the sap is in the ascendant. The 
operation is simple enough, and consists chiefly 
in the removal or cutting away of a slice of 
the bark of each stem—.c., stock and scion, 
intended for joining together or inarching, the 
slices so removed to be of equal length, and 
the depth of the cub in each case nob to exceed 
the under bark or skin. In other words, no 
permanent union could result if the cut 
descended into the woody portion or so deep 
as the centre of the stem. А partial union 
may result, but of an imperfect character. 
The best unions are effected by the removal 


of & little more than the outer bark 
in each case. When well fitted together, care- 
fully, firmly, and without cutting into the 


et 

outer bane bind the stock and scion together, 
preferably with raffia or stout worsted. In 
three weeks 6r a month a union will have 
been effected, when you may detach the 
scion-bearing plant from the inarched por- 
tion. If you follow out the inarching 
method you will have to purchase Vines in 
pots of the varieties yon prefer «o grow. 
These can always be had from any fruit-tree 
nurseryman. As you possess the best possible 
book on Vines and Vine culture you should be 
able to gather much therefrom. If you prefer 
to graft them yon must geb scions of the Vines 
that you would like to grow from some gar- 
dener in the neighbourhood. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Jackdaws and sparrows destroylng Sweet 
eas.—Would you kindly inform me what is a preventive 
for jackdaws and sparrows pulling up young plants of 
Sweet Peas whenever they appear above ground in the 
early spring? I had a great trouble with them last season. 
—T. McD., Musselburgh. 

[The best thing you cau do in such a case is 
to shoot the birds. If you cannot, or will not 
do this, you have no other course bub to pro- 
tect them with wire netting, which can be had 
for the purpose, or use а double thickness of 
fish netting laid over bent rods to keep it off 
the plants, and fixed tightly along the sides of 
the rows to prevent the wind blowing it about. ] 

Vine-weevil destroying Ferns.—I should be 
much obliged if you would tell me what these insects, 
which are EIDE the roots of my Maiden-hair Ferns, 
can һе? They are in hundreds, and I do not know how 
to get rid of the pest.—(Mrs.) L. GRICE-HUTCHINSON. 

[Your Ferns are attacked by the grubs of the 
black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). 
We are afraid that there is no other way of 
destroying these grubs but repotting the Ferns, 
аз no insecticide that would kill them could be 
used with safety to the Ferns. "The only prac- 
ticable way of getting rid of this pest is by 
killing the parent beetles. They are very 
destructive to the leaves of many plants, par- 
ticularly those of Vines and the fronds of 
Ferns. As they usually feed only at night, 
remaining during the day under some shelter, 
comparatively few persons know of their exist- 
ence. If you suspect any of your plants аге 
boing injured by them, you should search for 
them at night, as they fall off whatever they 
are on if in any way disturbed. Ib is safer to 
ау a white sheet of some kind under the plant 
before ib becomes dark, so that When they fall 
they may be easily seen. Then some two hours 
after itis dark throw a bright light suddenly 
on the plant, and the weevils will' probably 
fall down. . If they do not, search the plants 
well, or givé them a good shaking. “It is useful 
to lay small bundles of dry Moss or hay on the 
soil of the pots, or, in the case of Vines and 


climbing plants, to tie them on the stems. The 
weevils find these very convenient places to 
hide in. These traps should be examined every 
morning. ] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Where Acacias andother 
Australian plants are grown, they will now-or . 
shortly be very effective. In a large conserva- 
tory they may be planted out in the borders, and 
several, including A. grandis and A. Riceana, 
make good wall plants. After flowering they 
should be pruned into shape, and, if grown in 
pots, they may be placed outside for two or 
three months in summer with advantage. 
Being strong-rooting plants, they require 
liberal supplies of water, with weak liquid- 
manure when the pots are full of roots. Acacia 
armata is one of the best for pot culture. 
Drummondi flowers early, but requires more 
care to keep it in good condition, especially in 
the matter of soil and watering, and the drain- 
age of the pots must be done with care. Loam 
and peat, with some sharp sand, will grow 
Acacias well, but firm potting is essential. 
Azaleas are making a good show now, especially 
the Indian varieties. Those of the Japanese or 
mollis section force easily, and the flowers are 
of some use for cutting ; neither plants when in 
bloom or cut flowers travel well. There are 
many things among hard-wooded plants which 
are very interesting and beautiful, but they 
deserve a house to themselves. This is the wa 
we used to grow them years ago, though this 
did not preclude the use of good specimens in 
the conservatory or the house for limited 
periods, when ib was necessary on special 
occasions to do our best to make a brave show. 
Autumn-struck Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums should now be ready for а shift into 
5-inch pots. Keep near the glass, and do not 
overwater. The same remark, as regards 
watering, applies to all Pelargoniums. They 
may want liberal supplies by-and-bye, but for 
the present make quite sure the roots are dry 
before watering. and then moisten all the soil. 
A lot of good Cyclamens in 6-inch pots well 
bloomed will now be a very attractive feature, 
and they continue effective so long. The young 
seedling plants for next autumn and winter 
flowering will be growing freely in boxes in a 
temperature of 50 degs. at night near the glass. 
Do not over-water, but lightly dew the foliage 
over every fine day. In the early stages they 
like peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with a small 
quantity of the best turfy loam. Later on 
more loam may be used. 

Stove.—Put in cuttings of Bouvardias. 
Young shoots 2 inches or 3 inches long will 
Strike freely now in a brisk bottom-heat, kept 
close or under а bell-glass, condensed moisture 
to be wiped from inside glasses daily. Root 
cuttings will make good plants in propagating- 
case till they break into growth. Old plants 
of Dracenas may be cut down, the stems 
divided into single joints, inserted in pans 
of sandy peat, and plunged in bottom-heat till 
roots form. Start Gloxinia and Begonia tubers 
in boxes, to be potted singly when new roots 
form. Old plants of Crotons, where the leaves 
have been removed for table decoration, may 
be pruned into shape, and cuttings of the ends 
of the shoots inserted in sandy b in brisk 
heat, or they will soon roob if laid in moist 
Cocoa-fibre in bottom-heat and kept close. 
Repot Allamandas and other summer. flowerin; 
stove climbers which have been pruned bank 
as soon as the buds moved. They will grow 
very well in equal parts of turfy loam and 
rough peat, with a few flaky bits of old cow- 
manure and plenty of sharp sand. Look over 
Caladiums and moisten the soil, and repot as 
soon as the least movement is visible. Do not 
give any quarter to the mealy-bug. If there 
їз any in the house it will be found on 
Gardenias and Stephanotis.  Soft-soap and 
water is an old and efficient remedy, used with 
a soft sponge. Night temperature 60 degs. to 
65 degs. 

Early vinery.—There should be no greab 
fluctuation in the temperature, especially where 
the Vines are in bloom and setting ; 65 degs. ab 
night, falling a little in the morning. Five 
degs. is enough to work upon with the lowest 
point at sunrise. Give a crack of air along the 
ridge on fine mornings at 75 degs., adding 
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more ventilation as the day advances, but no 
side or front air will be wanted yet, as draughts 
are injurious. Use less atmospheric moisture 
when the Vines are in bloom, but the atmos- 
phere should not be permitted to become too 
dry. The conditions should be genial to 
imitate Nature. Tap the Vine-rods with the 
hand or a padded stick when the pollen is dry 
during the forenoon. Black Hamburghs and 
Foster’s Seedling are free-setting Grapes and 
force well. The roots are active now and must 
have warm moisture. 


Late Peach-house.—The training, wash- 
ing, and border surfacing should have atten- 
tion. Do not crowd the young shoots. If they 
are trained 5 inches or 6 inches apart there 
will be room enough to tie in a young growth 
through the summer, and, as a rule, the 
blossoms set so freely in late houses there is 
always an abundant crop without over- 
crowding the shoots. Overcrowding means 
weakly wood and small foliage, weak imper- 
fect blossoms, and small fruit. Dryness at the 
root often leads to bud dropping and mildew, 
and unless these dry spots, if there are any, 
are discovered now, they will escape obser- 
vation later. Ventilate freely, but shut up 
with a little sun-heab in the house to keep 
out frost, as there will probably be no fires 
yet. 


Cold-frames.—Even hardyor nearly hardy 
things suffer from damp if houses are not sutli- 
ciently ventilated. Calceolaria cuttings strike 
well dibbled into good soil in cold-frames with 
just a mat thrown over the glass during frost. 
The mat may be left on during severe frost day 
and night, as the sun does as much harm as 

rosb by alternate thawing and freezing. A 
little dry, dusty peat from the potting-shed 
кобете! among plants in a cold-frame will 
check all tendency to damping. Stir the sur- 
face among Violets and ventilate freely, but 
keep out snow and cold rain. 


Window plants.— Watering requires 
judgment at all times, but especially now when 
there are signs of activity in the plants' life. 
Cacti which have been kept dry may now be 
moistened once a week or во, not saturated 
constantly, but to meeb the requirements of 
the plants being roused from sleep. A little 
weak stimulant in the water will be useful to 
bulbs pushing up flower-stems, and Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and Calceolarias. These last are 
good cool window plants, bub are not so much 
grown as formerly. If дор» too dry and the 

rowth checked there will soon be green-fly. 
That is the only trouble. Myrtles, Coronillas, 
and scented Pelargoniums are good old- 
fashioned plants. 


Outdoor garden.—When the frost goes 
see that Carnations, Violets, etc., are fastened 
in the ground if the frost has lifted them. 
Cuttings of Pelargoniums and other plants 
required for outside decoration may be inserted 
in boxes or pots firmly filled with sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, and placed in propagating- 
house from time to time as cuttings can be 
obtained. Koniga maritima cuttings will 
strike freely now. This makesa pretty white- 
flowered edging or carpeting plant, and is a 
good deal used now. Sow such tender annuals 
as Verbenas, Petunias, Tuberous Begonias. 
and Nicotiana Sandere in heat, and prick off 
when large enough. When the weather is 
suitable replant hardy edging plants—Veronica 
incana, Herniaria glabra, Sedum Lydium, Euo- 
nymus radicans variegata, Cerastium tomento- 
sum, Golden and Silver Thymes. Тһе last is 
rather scarce, but it makes a very pretty edging 
for a small bed. Place Dahlias, Cannas, Tube- 
rous Begonias, and Salvia patens in heat for 
propagating. The Blue Salvia is a charming 
plant, and one never seems to have enough of 
cuttings, which root freely in heat. From 
seeds sown now plants strong enough to flower 
early in summer can be rai Single- 
flowered Hollyhocks are in demand now to form 
backgrounds. Seeds sown now in heat—and 
the young plants grow very freely—will flower 
this season. Transplant autumn-sown hardy 
annuals to bare places in beds and borders. 
Pansies, Tufted Pansies, and Canterbury Bells 
may also be moved now when the weather is 
open. Extracb weeds from lawns, and top- 
dress with wood-ashes and rich soil, and sow 
Grass seeds in March. 


Fruit garden.—The training of wall trees | nations; the young side-shoots will strike now 


is, in some gardens, a weak point. 
expensive to build and should be properly 
furnished, especially аб the bottom. The sap 
always flows freely upwards, and unless the 
bottom is well furnished the trees soon lose 
balance and get out of condition. Keep the 
bottom well filled up and the centre of the tree 
open, and the trees will bear better. As arule, 
where the wall trees are well managed other 
departments are properly cared for. Plumand 
Peach-trees are more liable to insect attacks 
than Pears and Apples, and winter dressing 
with insecticides will now be helpful. There 
is yet time to plant fruit-trees and bushes 
where the ground was not ready in autumn. 
March will be suitable for planting Figs and 
outdoor Grape-Vines, and for both of these it 
will be a great advantage to plant on stations 
of concrete to keep the roots out of the sub- 
soil. A bed of concrete 4 feet in diameter and 
6 inches thick will not be very expensive, and 
ib will enable one to control the roots. Let 
the concrete slope a little from the wall. Two 
feet in depth of good soil above the concrete 
will be ample, and, if necessary, where the 
subsoil is bad the border may be raised a little 
above the natural level. 

Vegetable garden.—Among rather new 
Peas of free-bearing habit and not very tall 
may be mentioned The Pilot, a first early of 
hardy constitution and very prolific, growing 
about 3 feet high The Sherwood Early Dwarf 
Prolific will probably take the place of William 
Hurst, as it only grows 1 foot high, and will 
be suitable for small gardens. A new dwarf 
Marrow Pea named Buttercup, 2 feet high, 
is a good maincrop variety to come in after the 
Sherwood. Among older sorts, William I., 
Gradus, Autocrat, Matchless Marrow, and Ne 
Plus Ultra are good. The land works well 
now, and seeds of all early crops may be sown 
according to requirements. Old-fashioned 
gardeners used to make some use of long 
straw-litter to cover the surface and shelter the 
seeds and young plants. The straw should be 
drawn on one side every sunny day, so that 
the earth may receive the warmth, the litter to 
be replaced every evening. This gives trouble, 
but it certainly does hasten growth. The 
litter is, of course, objectionable, as ib looks 
untidy. The best early Lettuces are grown 
under glass, and where Asparagus is forced 
after the roots of the former are cleared out, 
Lettuces can be planted. They may be grown 
without fire-heat in Tomato-houses, and in 
frames or turf-pits; anywhere, in fact, where 
there is warmth, especially root warmth. Use 
the hoe freely among growing crops of Spinach, 
Onions, Cabbages, etc. E. Новрлү. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 13th.—Forked over a piece of 
ground intended for root cuttings of Seakale, 
which are now laid in damp sand, forming new 
crowns. The work of disbudding in early 
Peach-house is proceeding in a tentative man- 
ner. The first object is to secure one healthy, 
well-placed shoot at the base of each branch to 
carry on the work. Others, except the leader, 
will be gradually removed. oved more 
Spiræas and other plants to forcing-house. 

February Ljth.—Put in more cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums in frame in house where the 
frost is only just kept out. Егеевіаз and other 
bulbs are Hovering freely. These will not bear 
forcing ; the plants draw up weakly and the 
flowers are not so fine. To get early flowers 
the bulbs must be potted early. A dozen good 
bulbs in a 5-inch pot make a nice show. The 
washing of fruit-trees is still receiving atten- 
tion, as there are many trees to do, The 
pruning and training are done first. 

"ebruary 15th.—Sowed more Sweet Peas. 
Among new varieties Gladys Unwin will hold 
a foremost place. We find, as others have done, 
it is necessary sometimes to rearrange Lerba- 
ceous borders; as when such things as Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, and Michaelmas Daisies get old 
the flowers become small and soon fade. Our 
rule is to lift and divide the strong.rooting 
things every three or four years. Such things 
as Ponies and others which dislike disturb- 
ance are left unmoved. 

February 16!h, —Put in cubtings of Tree-Car- 


Walls аге | in sandy soil in bottom heat. 


Shifted strong 
lants of Her Majesty Pink and Gloire de 
ancy Carnation into 5-inch pots. These 

are useful for cutting brought on quietly with. 
out much forcing. We find strong roots of 
blue and white Forget-me-nots very useful in 
pots for early blooming to supply flowers for 
cutting. 

February 17th.—Planted more Peas and 
Beans, also early and second early Potatoes. 
Planted a warm-pit with dwarf French Beans. 
These will come in useful when the plants now 
in pots are over. The roller is used after 
frost, when the ground is soft on lawns and 
walks, Sowed more Tomato and Cucumber. 
seeds, and put in cuttings of many things for 
both stove and greenhouse. 

February 18th.—All Ivy on walls and fences 
and edgiags has been cut with the shears. 
Laurels, where used as undergrowth and to 
cover banks, have also been pruned. We have 
discarded the common Laurel, as the round. 
leaved variety is hardier and makes a neater 
bush. One never has too many Hollies, and 
there is room, even where Hollies are plentiful, 
for more variety, and the same may be said of 
Ivies, both climbers and bush. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 
TENANCY AGREEMENT. 
(RErLv ro “E, B.") 

Tue following form will suit your purpose :— 
Agreement made the——day of 1905, 
between E. B., his heirs and assigns, herein: 
after called the landlord, of the one part, and 
Y. Z, his executors, and assigns, hereinafter 
called the tenant, of the other part. 

The landlord hereby lets and the tenant 
hereby takes all that dwelling house, known as 
——-situate in the parish of——in the county 
of——, together with the garden and appur- 
tenances thereto belonging. now in the occu- 
pation of——, from Lady Day, 1905, ‘at the 
yearly rental of—— pounds, payable quarterly 
on the usual quarter days, the first payment 
to be made on the 24th day of June next, and 
the last payment to be made in advance one 
month before the expiration of the tenancy. 
The said rent to be paid clear of all deduc. 
tions except for landlord's property tax, tithe, 
and land tax. 

The tenant agrees to pay the said rent on 
the days and in manner aforesaid, and also 
all existing or future taxes, rates, assessments, 
and outgoings of every description (landlord's 
property tax, tithe, and land tax alone єх 
cepted). 

The tenant agrees to keep the drains and 
cesspools well cleansed, and to so leave the same 
on the expiration of the tenancy, and to keep 
the water pipes in the washhouse and in the 
watercloset protected from frost during the 
winter, and to repair any pipes which may 
burst from the effects of the frost. 

The tenant agrees to cultivate the garden, 
and to use the premises generally in a good 
and tenantable manner. 

The landlord agrees that the tenant may, 
on the expiration of the tenancy, or ab any 
previous time, remove any sheds or other 
vers erected by him at his own cost проп 
the holding during the tenancy. 

The tenancy shall be determinable upon апу 
quarter day by written notice given by either 
of the parties to the other of them on or 
before the preceding quarter day. 

Provided always that if and whenever any 
part of the said rent shall be in arrear for 
twenty-one days, or if there shall be a breach 
of any of the tenant’s agreements, or if the 
tenant shall become bankrupt, or if an execu- 
tion shall be levied on the tenant’s goods, the 
landlord may enter upon any part of the 
premises in the name of the whole, and there- 
upon the tenancy shall determine. 

As witness our hands, the day and year first 
above-written. 

Е. Б. 


Y. 2. 
The agreement must bear an impressed 
stamp—an adhesive stamp will be useless—and 
the best plan is to write the agreement on 
stamped foolscap paper, which you can get at 
any stamp office. If nob, you must take the 





-agreement to a stamp office within 14 days 
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after it is signed, and it will be sent to Somerset 
House to be stamped. You do not say what 
the amount of the rent is, but if the yearly rent 
does not exceed £5 the stamp will be 6d ; if 
above £5, but not above £10, 18. ; if above 
£10, but not above £15, 1s. 6d. ; if above £15, 
but not above £20, 2s. ; if above £20, but not 
above £25, 2s, 6d. ; if above £25, but not above 
£50, 5s. Each of the parties should have a 
signed copy of the agreement, and each should 


clover, and other vegetables. It is believed 
that the reason why hens lay so well in spring 
and summer is not because the weather is 
mild, but because they generally have a free 
run and access to such foods as Grass, Clover, 
weeds, worms, and insects. For many years 
past I have been engaged in making experi- 
ments with the various combinations of food- 
stuffs calculated to promote winter laying, and 
the method of feeding which has given the 


caused by the supply of food will induce the 
bees to fly abroad in search of natural supply, 
and many may never return. Candy-cake is 
excellent for winter and early spring feeding, or 
a good feeding syrup may be made as follows : 
To 3 lb. of boiling water gradually add 
10 Ib. of granulated sugar, keep it stirred with 
a wooden spoon until the sugar is dissolved, 
then add half-a-teaspoonful of water in whic" 
has been dissolved a teaspoon, level full, of 


be stamped in the same way. К. C. T. j best results is as follows: In the morning, | tartaric acid, when, after stirring a moment, 
ڪب‎ d about nine o'clock, when the fowls have come | remove from the fire. This, when cool, will be 
POULTRY from the roosting house to the adjoining | found of the consistency of ripe honey. It 


scratching shed, they are fed with a few hand- 
fuls of cracked Indian Corn scattered in the 
litter, and they busy themselves seeking 
for this until about eleven o'clock, when 
they are fed a full feed of mash—as much as 
they will eat up from troughs in half an hour. 
The mash is made in this way: 30 lb. of finel 

cut Clover hay is steamed and mixed with 
20 lb. of Barley-meal, 20 1b, of Indian meal, 
201b. of bran, 10 lb. of cut green bone, and 
enough skim milk to form the whole into a 
stiff mash. This is mixed a few hours before 
it is required for use and is fed warm at the 
time mentioned. At mid-day a small quantity 
of Wheat is fed in the litter of the scratching 
shed—not enough to make a meal, bub suffi- 
cient to keep the birds busily employed until 
evening, when they are fed with whole grain 
about an hour before roosting time. It is 
advisable to feed a variety of grains, not 
mixed together, but one on each evening; 
Wheat, Indian Corn, Oats, Barley, and Sun- 
flower seeds have been found to be good foods 
for promoting winter laying. It is not neces- 
sary that the manner of feeding described 
should be accurately followed or that all the 
foods named should be used, but poultry- 
keepers should endeavour as far as possible to 
feed a well-balanced ration consisting of those 
foods which are necessary for keeping the 
body in health and in good condition and for 
the formation of the eggs which the hens are 
expected to produce.-—H. De Courcy in the 
December Journal of the Bourd of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


should be supplied, just warm, on a feeder 
placed on the top of the hive, the whole being 
covered with some heat-resisting material. The 
tartaric acid prevents the syrup becoming 
candied. А very good food for early spring 
may be made by mixing liquid honey and finely 
powdered loaf sugar together to the consist- 
ence of putty. "This can be laid upon the tops 
of the frames in the form of a cake, where it is 
readily consumed by the bees. By feeding in 
this way no disturbance is caused within the 
ive. 


A colony may be judged to be queenless 
when the bees fail to carry in pollen, are 
seen to be crawling aboub the outside of the 
hivein a listless manner while the bees of other 
hives are full of activity. Where it is suspected 
there is no queen, a careful examination of the 
hive should be made when the weather is warm. 
Having removed the coverings of the frames, 
and puffed into the hive a little smoke to keep 
the Foes from running over, the tops of the 
frames, proceed to draw back the division 
board, take the firsb frame by the ends and 
lift it out carefully to avoid crushing the bees, 
and search for the queen on both sides of tlie 
comb. Each comb as examined should be 
returned to the hive. If no queen be ĝis- 
covered, 16 should be observed if theré are 
either eggs or brood in the cells ; if neither, is 
present it may be concluded that the hive is 
queenless, and an early union should be made 
with some other stock, or, later in the season, 
a queen or frame of brood could be intro- 
duced. 5. S. С. 





WINTER EGG PRODUCTION. 

AGE OF HENS FOR WINTER LAYING,— The most 
productive period in hens is between the age of 
six and eighteen months, and many authorities 
on poultry-keeping hold the opinion that it is 
best to get rid of laying hens at the age of one 
and a half years, and to replace them by six- 
months-old pullets. The majority of poultry- 
keepers, however, find it more remunerative to 
keep their hens until they are two and a half 
years old, owing to the labour and expense 
which would be incurred if pullets to replace 
the entire stock had to be raised every year. 
The greatest profit is certainly to be made 
during the first year, when the net earnings of 
& hen may be estimated at from five to seven 
shillings, while in the second year they would 
not amount to more than three or four shillings. 
In the third year the profits would be very 
small, for the bulk of the eggs would be laid in 
-  Bpring and summer. 

HOUSING IN WINTER.—The importance of 
idiñg fowls with suitable accommodation 
cannot be over-estimated, though compara- 
tively few poultry-keepers fully recognise it 
The quarters that have served so well during 
the summer months are not suitable for winter 
use, but in moving fowls from summer to 
winter quarters the mistake which is frequently 
made is to shut up the fowls too closely in ill- 
ventilated houses at the approach of hard 
weather, thus rendering them unhealthy and 
unfit for laying. A roosting house for winter 
use should be substantially built in a well- 
sheltered location, with a solid foundation, a 
good dry floor, and walls and roof without 
cracks or crevices which would admit rain, 
dampness, or currents of cold air. It should 
be well lighted and well ventilated, and to each 
bird a space of about 10 cubic feet ought to be 
allowed. Since it is quite as important that 
the hens should be provided with adequate 
shelter in the daytime as it is that they should 
be comfortably housed at night, it is advisable 
that theyshould havea large, well-lighted, open 
shed in which they may spend the day, instead 
of being forced, as they are on very many 
farms, to seek shelter on the lee side of a hedge 
or hayrick or under cover of à waggon, wheel- 
barrow, or other farm implement. Hens that 
mope and crouch and stand on one leg through- 
out the day are certainly not going to do much 
towards keeping the egg-basket full, and these 
are habits which they must not be permitted 
to acquire. On the contrary, they must be 
induced to take exercise by every possible 
means, for the great value of exercise as a 
means of promoting winter laying is well 
known to practical poultry - keepers. The 
shelter shed which is provided ought, there- 
fore, also to be converted into a ‘‘scratchin 
shed," by keeping the floor well littered wit 
such materials as chaff, mill-dust, loft sweep- 
ings, etc., and by burying or raking into this 
litter a large proportion of the unground corn 
which is fed to the hens every day. This plan 
promotes exercise and keeps the hens busy 
practically all day. A busy hen isa healthy 
hen, and a regular layer. 

WINTER FEEDING OF LAYING HENS.—No 
matter how strong the inherent instinct to lay 
may be, and it is not very strong in winter, 
the hen cannot produce eggs if she is not 
supplied with suitable food, and the question 
is what foods or combination of foods can be 
advantageously and economically fed to pro- 
mote winter laying? It is certain that the 
profits will be light if the feeding for winter 
eggs consists of corn or meals made from corn 
alone, for these are not sufficiently nitrogen- 
ous, and do not supply the proper materials 
for egg making unless they are used in com- 
bination with foods such as milk, ground bone, 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


Ix the early spring the Crocus and the various 
kinds of Willow yield much pollen, which is 


BIRDS. 





Dead Canary (Tiley).—This bird appears 
{о have suffered from consumption, which is 
eagerly gathered by bees, and mixed with | often brought about through the cage being 
honey and water is used for feeding the larvæ, | placed in a window, where the occupant is 
and that nob required for immediate use is | Subject to sudden changes of temperature, and 
stored in the cells and sealed over with wax. | Often exposed to а cold current of air. А bad 
The bee foraging in the flowers becomes pow- moulb is often ab the foundation of this com- 
dered with pollen, which it brushes from its|Plaint. The plumage would appear puffed out 
body with its fore-legs (these being furnished | 2nd spongy, while the sufferer loses flesh. Had 
with brushes for this purpose), and collects and | УОЧ known what your bird was suffering from 
kneads it up into two little pellets, which aro | You might have given it а small supply of 
transferred to the hollows in the hind legs roken grits, such as are given to lvub 
provided for its reception and transportation, | chickens. A little hard-boiled egg mixed wit 
As soon as the Crocus and Snowdrop are in wdered Arrowroot biscuit would also have 
flower the bees leave the hive in search of n good for it. А few drops of cod.liver-oil 
pollen whenever the weather is favourable. The | added to а little stale br which has been 
time has then arrived for supplying artificial | soaked in cold water and well squeezed, would 
pollen, for as soon as supplies are brought into have given relief, as would liquorice-water, 
the hive, if even in small quantities, the queen | given from time to time. It is well also in cases 
is stimulated to breeding, when the workers | Ё this kind to allow a liberal supply of Flas 
will eagerly collect Pea-flour or Wheat-meal if | 808d. Pampering with sugar or other sweet 
natural pollen is поб to be obtained in sufti- | food must always be most carefully avoided.— 
cient quantities. The meal or flour may be S. S. С. 


sprinkled upon the Crocus flowers, and larger | The Java sparrow (J. G. C.).—This ін 
quantities placed in shallow boxes or skeps in |a hardy bird and easily kept in confinement. 
a warm, sunny spot near tho hives. When | If placed in a large cage or aviary it will breed 
bees are observed seeking water in the early | freely, producing two or three broods in the 
spring, it may be concluded that breeding has | season. The young are reared on bread and 
commenced in the hive, aud so eager are bees | milk and ants’ eggs, or minced hard-boiled egg 
to collect water at this time that they often | and crushed biscuit, the proper diet for tho 
venture out to seek it in unfavourable weather, adult birds being Millet and Canary-seed. 
and, becoming chilled, are unable to regain | Both the white Millet and the spray Milleb 
the hive. To obviate this, it is good policy to| should be given. Watercress, Chickweed, 
provide water in shallow vessels near the | Lettuce, and the flowering stalks of Grass aro 
apiary. A few pieces of wood or cork floating | all good green food for these birds. Either of 
on the water will assist the bees in alighting | these may be given daily during warm weathor, 
and prevent drowning. s y but only occasionally and in small quantities 

Hives that were properly provisioned in the | during the winter. A bath may be allowed 
autumn will not require feeding at present, but | daily in summer and on sunny days in winter, 
where feeding is found absolutely necessary to | these birds being very fond of bathing. Very 
prevent starvation, the food must be supplied | probably the cause of the birds losing their 
in mild weather only, and in the evening, and | plumage is that there are insects in the cage. 
only as much given as will be taken by the bees | If so, soak the cage in boiling water, and then 


in a few hours, that all may be quiet before the | paint it all over with Fir-tree-oil or some other 
morning. If fed during the day the excitement ' insecticide. 
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CORRESPONDENCH. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rales ; AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query їх sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The differences between varieties of fruits are 
jn many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses for shady 4foot fence (Clay Soil).— 
Three excellent kinds for this position would be Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Dawn, and Longworth Rambler, 


Loam (J. Н. J.).—Loam is the top spit of an old 
pasture which has been stacked away for some time to 
allow of the Grass rotting. This is called turfy loam, and 
is valuable for potting on account of the decayed turf and 
numerous fibrous roots, these keeping the compost open 
as well as supplying the plant food in itself, and in а con- 
dition easily assimilated. 

Rose Crimson Rambler, newly planted, 
pruning (W. J. Oakley).—This clasa of Rose is best 
ailowed to grow freely for the first three years after plant- 
ing, then the object should be to remove old, worn-out 
wood, and shorten laterals, retaining to their full length 
all the strong and long shoots. Of course, if there is any 
sappy unripened wood at the points of the snoots, this 
can be removed. 


Mealy-b (South Stafford).—We fear that unless 
you have the house repainted and the walls (if any) 
whitewashed with hot lime, to which some sulphur has 
been added, you will not be able to clear out the bug. 
Even then you will have to persevere and destroy all 
stray ones you can find by touching with the methylated 
spirit. Only with perseverance can you clear out this 
pest. 


Camellias dropping their buds (Camellia).— 
The usual cause of Oamellias dropping their buds before 
they open is lack of moisture at the roots. This, no 
doubt, happened in your case when you stood them in the 
sun during the summer, whereas they ought to have been 
in the shade. You are also keeping the plants far too 
warm and crowded up with other thiags, which would 
also help to cause the trouble, You muet bear in mind 
that the Camellia is nearly, if not quite, hardv, and 
resenta being coddled in any way. Examine the ball of 
soil and find out if dry, as the centre may get dry without 
thia being suspected. 

Maki a hot-bed (West Lea ).—Half long stable 
litter and freshly gathered leaves ure the best, materials 
for a hot-bed Throw into a heap, mixing both well 
together. If dry, well soak with water as the mixing 
proceeds. After it has laia for three or four days turn it 
over, aud allow it to lie for three more days, then put it 
into your frame, Tread the whole firmly, as in this way 
the heat will be retained mucn longer than if you put it 
together loosely. In such a frame you can raise hali- 
hardy annuals, sucn as Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, and 
other things toat will be planted out after having been 
well hardened cff. March will be soon enough to make a 
beginning. 


Pruning Clematises (W. J. Oakley).—The lanu- 
ginosa ве ston (tO which toe varieties ia your liat, Mrs. 
Hope, Fairy Queen, and Lady C. Neville belong) and the 
Florida section (to which Lucie Lemoine belongs) must be 
pruned in February or March. This consists in removing 
the weak and overcrowded shoots. As these flower on 
the old or ripened wood, the strong one-year-old shoots 
should be nailed in as far as they have become well 
ripened, cutting away the sappy points. Train the shoots 
that may be left in such а way that all vacant spaces are 
filled up. The Jackmami tection should be pruned in 
November, as the varieties belongiog to this, flower on the 
young or summer shoots, -- 


Decaying leaves (J. H. J.) —To accelerate t e 
routing of tree-leaves it із best to put them into a heap 
and let them become thoroughly moist, then frequently 
turned. But if needed oaly for ordinary manure, then it 
18 better still to mix with them all sorts of garden retuse, 
haviog the whole turned two or three times, some soot 
being strewn over the heap when the turniog is proceed- 
ing, to kill slugs and worms. We have seen such a heap 
in capital condition for use in about four months from the 
collecting of the leaves. When decayed leaves are needed 
to make 1eaf-mould for potting, then they should be kept 
alone, and need, with an occasional turning, fully a year 
to enable the material to thoroughly decay. 


Making a lawn (Scots бге). —In order to get the 
lawn properly levelled you shoula have had it dug over 
deeply in the autumn, incorporatinz the surface, which 
you say is very rich, with the lower soil. You must not 
lay turf or sow directly on soil which has been fed over by 
ra>bits, as we fear you will find that the turf and seed 
will fail to grow, and therefore we recommend incorpora- 
ting the surface with the lower stratum. You would 
make а better lawa һу layiog down turf than by sowing 
Grassseed. Turves are, of course, the more expensive, 
hnt when from a good pasture, free from weeds, and well 
Jaid, solid, substantial lawn is ma31ein a few weeks. 


The chief thing, once well laid and levelled, is to roll 
frequently, mowing at first once a fortnight, then later 
once a week, keeping the knives of the machine set high. 
If the turf be laid at once, by July you should have a 
коса croquet lawn. If you use turf, open every roll on а 
table first, extract any weeds from it, then lay it down, 
well treading and beating it to make it level. If vou sow 
seed vou should have the ground well dug over, thor- 
oughly cleaned, well trodden, raked, and levelled. In 
writing to а seedsman for seed, state area of ground and 
its general nature, and he will send ч enough and tbe 
varieties most suitable for the goil. w middle of April. 
Well rake in, roll well, and leave it. Take care to keep 
birds off the ground. With good growth you should have 
a nice lawn in three months. 


Aspidistra in bad health (Pat-Wat).—Your 
plant evidently requires repotting, which you will have to 

efer until the end of March or early in April. Leaves 
that turn yellow most frequently continue to do this, and 
in the end die off, particularly if the start is from the 
point of the leaf. You do not вау how long the plants 
have been in the present pots and soil. Perbaps you have 
been keeping the plant too wet, which would cause the 
failure. When you do pot, give plenty of drainage and 
soil not overloaded with manure, and pot firmly. The 
Aspidistra is quite content in a dark corner, a fact that 
renders it doubly valuable for rooms. Soot is best given 
to plants that are in good health, which yours, evidently, 
are not, 


Treatment of Cyclamens (H Nutting).—Your 
Cyclamen will certainly not tlower this season, во that all 
you сап do is to grow them on for another year. You 

ive no idea of tbe size of the corms (sometimes called 

ulbs) which must, however, be very small; neither do 
you say what pote they are іп. If the roots are active and 
the plants are in small pote, your better way will be to 
shift them into Jarger ones, but do not over-pot. A very 
suitable soil for Cyclamen may be made up of two parts 
good yellow loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part of 
dry cow manure, with a liberal sprinkling of rough silver 
sand. The temperature you give is very suitable, but the 
plants should no* be too near the hot-water pipes, as they 
like a fairly moist atmosphere. In summer they must be 
shaded from the sun's rays, and a frequent light syringing 
is beneficial. Of course, at that season no artificia] heat 
wil be needed. ('yclamens that have done flowering 
should he watered as before till the leaves show signs cf 
dying cff, when less water must be given, and they should 
then be kept fairly dry till midsummer, when they may 
be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in the mixture 
above given. After potting they must be kept moister, 
gradually increasing the water supply as the leaves 
develop. Au ordinary garden frame to which plenty of 
air is given, but which is shaded from direct sunshine, is 
the best place for them till tbe end of August, when they 
may be taken into the greenhouse. They must then be 
stood up near the glass and care taken not to overcrowd 
them, as unless there is a free circulation of air many of 
the flowers and even the leaves will damp off. 


Garden Chrysanthemums for Scottish 
growers (Scotch Keader).—We fully understand your 
query, ая you put the case so clearly. You should make 
a very fine «ffect with a bed of twenty-five early and 
semi - early flowering Chrysanthemums, and, as your 
situation has a southern aspect and the garden is pretty 
well sheltered, the conditions should be as near ideal as 
possible. So far north as Fifeshire, it would be unsafe to 
plant outdoors until fully the third week in May, and you 
should then ask for the delivery of nicely hardened-off 
plants when ordering them. What have hitherto been 
known as early-flowering Chrysanthemums—i.¢., those 
varieties that flower in Septem ber and October—are the only 
kinds you should attempt to grow, as the season of flower- 
ing із likely to be less long than in the Midlands and south 
of England. The varieties we recommend have a good 
constitution, and for this reason they should pass through 
the succeeding winter with little or no inconvenience. 
Your soil should suit the Chrysanthemums splendidly, but 
take care to give each plant plenty of room. As you 
request, we give the names of five good white sorts, and 
theseshould comprise the following : Market White, height 
2 feet; Mytchetr White, height 2 feet ; Parisiana, large, 
height 3 feet ; Roi des Blancs, height 3 feet; and White 
Quintus, height 3 feet. The last-named comes into flower 
two or three weeks later than the others—say, early 
October. The foregoing represent ten plants, the remain- 
ing fifteen being well made up of the undermentioned, all 
good sorts: Carrie, lovely rich vellow. 2 feet; Goacher's 
Crimson, rich crimson, ©! feet ; Nina Blick, bronze, tinted 
scarlet, 3 feet; Freedom, rosy-purple, 2: feet (October): 
Rocket, bronzy-chestnut, free and branching, 3} feet ; 
Improved Masse, romy-mauve, height, 2) feet; Horace 
Martin, yellow, 2) feet; Ralph Curtis, creamy-white, 
2) feet; and Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, ©} feet. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lavender failing (Pat.M«t).—Your soil is evi- 
dently of too stroug and rich a nature for Lavender. 16 
likes gravel and chalk, but especiall, the latter. If you 
could get some chalk and mix with tne soil, then replant 
your Lavender, jou may do better. Failing that, then 
try and vet old mortar rebble, mixing this with the soil 
and replanting. With this treatment we think you wil 
wet your Lavender to flower. 


осени ап Araucaria imbricata (Selborne), 
—Tne small shoot that your Araucaria is pushing out 
close to the ground had hetter be removed, as it will in 
time destroy the symmetrical character cf the specimen. 
At the sue time, Araucaria imbricata (the only hardy 
species) із a difficult subject to strike from cuttings, 
hence we cannot hold out much hope of your success in 
striking it. Still, you may give it a chance by cutting it 
off now and potting it firmly in some very sandy soil, 
usirz а comparatively small pot for the purpose. Then 
put it in your lean-to and give enough water to keep the 
soil fairly moist, but be careful to guard against an excess 
of moisture. Treated in this way ic may possibly root, 
but the chances are against it doing во. 


Golden Ivy losing colour (L. F. S.).—1. If 
the Golden Ivy grows very strongly it is apt to lose a 
good deal of its colouring, and sometimes becomes nearly, 
if not quite, green. This may happen if the roots get 
into manured ground or find their way into a drain, 
which sometimes takes place when the plant is trained to 


a dwelling-house. Even this does not account for the 
change in the form of the leaf, and we are inclined to 
think that your plant was grafted—a common method of 
increasing the choicer varieties of Ivy. Т во, the stronger 
shoots from the stock have in all probability grown up 
and ultimately supplanted the golden form, which would 
be simply starved when the stock commenced to grow 
freely on its own account. 2. The Golden Ivy, being les 
vigorous, should not be clipped so closely as the commoner 
sorts. 3. Golden Ivy does not lose its colour alter a few 
years unless it grows very strongly, a8 mentioned above, 


FRUIT. 


Planting Logan Berry (Logan Berry).—It you 
get on your west wall a fair amount of sunshine, there is 
no reason why the Logan Berry should not do very well 
against it. This Bramble likes plenty of sunshine to 
ripen the growths and a fairly holding soil. Nail the long 
strong shoots made each year to the wall. When wood 
has cropped it is best to cut this out in the winter to 
make room for the strongest of the previous summer 
shoots. Spur back to one bud any small side-shoota 
Give mulches of manure in the summer. Three or four 
plants trained flatwise are ample for the wall you wish to 
grow them on. 


Apple Flanders Pippin (W. B. Temyie).—This 
is pot synonymous with Warner's King. It ia a distinct 
variety, and we have never heard any other name for it. 
It is, we helieve, extensively grown in Berkshire and in a 
few districts between Worcester and Hereford, and we 
are, therefore, somewhat surprised that it is not listed by 
Messrs. R. Smith. In the last-named county we have 
seen fine old trees in rude health which must have been 
upwards of fiftv years old. It is far from being a variety 
of recent introduction, but we are unable to give you the 
date when it was first introduced. In the west it takes 
on more colour than the sample you submitted to us. 


Raspberries failing (Norwich).—You give us по 
information whatever as to the soil in which your Rasp- 
berries are growing. You say it is an old bed, and 
evidently the soil is badly drained, and below it may be of 
a cold, clayey nature. If such be the case you will never 
get good canes if once the roots go down into this. The 
best thing for you to do would be to make a fresh planta- 
tion, taking care that the ground is well drained, and that 
it has been well trenched and manured. Prepare the 
ground at the end of the summer, so as to allow it to 
settle before planting, wbich can be done early next 
automn. The old canes should be cut out as soon as the 
fruit has been gathered, so as to allow the sun and air to 
ripen those which are left to fruit the following year. 


Applying sewage to fruit-trees (Payan).— 
If fruit-trees at any time be so flooded with sewage that 
the soil becomes choked and impervious to air, then great 
harm is being done. At this time of the year an occa 
tional watering with liquid sewage may be given, bat the 
soil should, a day or two after each application, be gent!) 
stirred on the surface to keep it open. It is an excellent 
plan, when liquid, and especially sewage, is being given 
to trees, to place a mulch of long dung about them, as the 
liquid, as it percolates through that, does not coat up the 
surface closely with fine particles of soil, as ia done 
when applied direct. Trees that have become stunted, 
or have become exhausted by carrying heavy crops of 
fruit, benefit by applications of liquid, during the summer 
months especially, but trees making strong growth should 
be let alone. A dressing of lime once in two years, lightly 
forked ip, does trees good. 


Vines in greenhouse (4. W.). — Your proper 
course last year would have been to cut down your Vines 
to the lower wire of the roof trellis, and have trained 
shoots to the right aud left to form the principal rods 
from which to have selected suitable growth to be trained 
at 3 feet or 4 feet apart. Then you would have laid a good 
foundation for the furnishing of one-half or the whole с! 
your house, This you ought to do even now, but ап 
alternative course, if you wish to get some fruit this year, 
is to select conveniently placed shoots from the lower part 
of the Vine and train these as already advised, suppressing 
the laterals on the fruiting cane to about one or two 
leaves beyond the bunch. This, however, depends on the 
strength of your Vines, but, аз you mention a +feet 
length of summer growth in 1904, probably your Vines 
have sufficient vigour to allow of this latter course being 
adopted. Crop lightly this year, and thus keep a reserve 
of force for building up the future permanent canes, In 
training the horizontal leaders, allow them to extend, each 
one to meet the other, and to reach to the ends of the 
house, then stop them. In the meantime, select well- 
placed shoots as this proceeds, mark them, or fix a stake 
or Bamboo cane, to which these selected shoots can be tied 
as they advance. This done, all the otherscan be pinched 
back to the second leaf and kept there by stopping. 
Pruning ought to be done at once, for, if delayed, there 
may be a danger of bleeding, and which would be a serious 
matter should you decide on cutting your rods back as 
advieed In any case, it would be wise to apply either 
painters’ knotting or styptic to the fresh cuta as a preven- 
tive against bleeding. Once bleeding is set up, there is 
but little chance of afcerwards completely stopping it 
until there are leaves to assimilate all available juices, and 
it is most weakening to the Vine. 


VEGETABLES, 


Manuring for Parsnips (Market Grower).—It is 
rather late to apply artificial manures, as those of the 
phosphatic and potash order take, as a rule, some time t0 
decompose or become soluble. The best kind to apply 
now will be bone-flour, with kainit (potash) well crushed 
and mixed with the bone-meal. Apply 6 Ib per rod of 
ground at once, and fork it in fairly deep. Parsnips, to 
obtain gocd clean roots, should chiefly obtain their nutri- 
ment from the points of the roots and the minute hairs on 
them, hence, it is well to have manure buried early fairly 
deep and іп а soluble state. Large roots are not at all 
desirable, as these are, relatively, much more watery 
than are smaller ones. The drills in which sown should 
be 12 inches apart, and the plants thinned out to 4 inches 
apart in the rows. Nitsate of soda, added after growth 
begins, is good for many crops, but is not essential to 
Parsnip3. Thin early, and use the hoe freely between the 
rows, 
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CAULIFLOW ERS. 


Ir always seems difticult to convey to the non- 
gardening mind clear ideas as to the distinc- 
tions which exist between the Cauliflower 
proper and the Broccoli. To the public gener- 
ally all are Cauliflowers, аз all have white heads 
of a massive character, composed not of leaves 
but of the marrowy or pithy nature which is 
foun:l in the stems of all the Cabbage tribe, and 
which in the case of these white heads has 
evolved such remarkably toothsome and nutri- 
tive products. The grower of both Broccoli 
and Caulhflowers will, however, find this dis- 
tinction: that if seeds of both be sown in the 
spring, and plants raised and planted out in 
the open ground, whilst Broccolis will show 
their hardier and biennial nature by standing 
through the winter and producing heads in 
the spring, Cauliflowers will produce their 
heads in the late summer, thus showing their 
annual nature. Hard weather would also kill 
them, but whilst such is the case, the two 
sections of white heads are closely linked up 
in the Autumn Giant Cauliflower, which has 
some of tke crue Broccoli character in its con- 
stitution, its immediate successor, Self-pro- 
tecting Broccoli, seeming to be half Cauli- 
flower. Then, in the order of immediate suc- 
cession, come Christmas White, Snow's Winter 
White, Early White, and others which, if 
grown, keep up the supply till June, with 
Model, Late Queen, and Methven’s .June. 
Thus, in a well regulated garden and under 
ordinary conditions of culture, Snowball or 
Early Forcing (or by what other name ib may 
be known) will—from a sowing under glass 
made in February, the plants grown on 
strong, then planted out in April on a warm 
border in good soil—carry really beautiful 
small white heads in June. Following maycome 
heads from a later sowing, also from Early 
Mammoth and Magnum Bonum, next coming 
Autumn Giant, which from two spring sowings 
will give plants heading in from early Sep- 
tember till Christmas, when the Broccolis come 
in. 

Needless to say, vegetables of this nature 
have the greatest value for the gardener, and 
merit the best possible attention and culture. 
If in the early spring there be only ab disposal 
a cold frame or an unheated greenhouse, all the 
same if seed of Snowball Cauliflower be sown 
late in January or early in February in shallow 
pans or boxes filled with good light soil, it will 
soon germinate and make good growth. Ifa 
little warmth can be given—and it should be 
not exceeding 50 degs. to 55 degs.—then 
growth is quicker. In either case the seedlings 
should be near the glass, to cause growth to be 
sturdy. When the plants are 3 inches in 
height they should be carefully lifted, and be 
dibbled out, 2 inches apart, into shallow boxes 
or into the soil of a frame, where, after a 
month’s growth and being well hardened, they 
may be planted out on to a warm border in 
rows 20 inches apart, and the plants 12 inches 
apart in the rows. True Snowball plants are 
very dwarf and need little room. They 
usually begin to form heads within six weeks 


Endive, or other quick crops can follow. Suc- 
cessive Cauliflower crops are perhaps best 
raised under glass, unless a very warm position 
can be obtained, and the seeds shaded with 
newspaper till growth begins. А good sowing 
may also be made in such position under a 
hand-light. Autumn Giant and Self Protect- 
ing may be raised by outdoor sowings in March 
and April, Broccolis following the earliest 
varieties in April and the later ones in May. 
Having regard to the fondness of birds for all 
Brassica-seeds, great care should always be 
taken with outdoor sowings to protect them 
from birds, either by covering with small-mesh 
fish-netting, or by covering up with paper or 
thin canvas. Well watered first, the shading 
thus afforded is helpful to the germination of 
the seed if drought prevails. Of course, all 
coverings that exclude light must be removed 
80 soon as growth is above ground. 

All Cauliflowers—because it is essential 
growth should be quick—need good, well 
manured soil. Broccolis do best following upon 
other or summer crops for which the soil has 
been manured. These plants, having to pass 
through wintry weather, should be as hardy as 
possible, and to that end it is best to plant 
them on fairly firm soil that is not too rich, and 
thus induce the formation of hard, woody stems 
and stout, leathery leafage. Large heads of 
any of these plants are undesirable, and where 
the soil is fairly hard plants may be put out in 
rows 2 feet apart, and, 15 inches aparb in the 
rows. So planted, even but а rod of ground 
devoted to each variety furnishes a good suc- 
cession of heads. 

It is thus seen that where space can be de- 
voted to numerous varieties and plantings, 
Cauliflowers and Broccolis should, with proper 
culture, furnish white heads nearly all the year 
round. A. D. 


BUILDING A TOMATO HOUSE. 

I лм about to erect a Tomato-house. Will you kindly 
State your opinion as to the best arrangement inside? 
House is 50 feet by 12 feet; height at centre, 10 feet; 
height to eaves, 5 feet 6 inches. ould it be better to 
have border on each side with one in centre, or just one 
each side and walk in centre? Would best results be 
Obtained from borders or from pots on staging? Any 
other information you can give will oblige.—NovicR. 

[Respecting the inside arrangements of a 
house for Tomatoes of the dimensions you 
name, and assuming that the said house is to be 
in the form of a span (we arrive at this conclu- 
sion as you say height to eaves 5 feet 6 inches, 
and centre 10 feet), we advise you as follows: 
Taking the outer walls first, which would be 
2 feet 6 inches in height, build these 9 inches 
thick, as this would form a good base for the 
plate and framing of the front sashes to resb 
upon. Then we should certainly advise the 
footpath to pass down the centre of the house. 
This should o3 feeb wide, and the opening for 
the door would, therefore, be of corresponding 
width. Instead of erecting a stage, build а 
44-inch wall on either side of footpath to the 
same height as the front wall, and, to strengthen 
the same, arrange for 9-inch piers 8 feet or 
10 feeb apart. You do not state if itis your 
intention to have the house heated, but, if so, 


with the wall plate, and return along the top 
of the 44-inch walls on either side of the path- 
way. In this case the latter would need to be 
built but 2 feet 3 inches in height if 3-inch 
pipes are employed, and but 2 feet 14 inches if 
4-inch pipes are used. In any case you would 
obtain a bed a trifle more than 3 feet wide on 
either side, which woald be utilising the space 
to the utmost advantage. We should recom- 
mend the Tomatoes being grown in large pots 
14 inches to 15 inches in diameter, in prefer- 
ence to planting them in a border. A house of 
the length you contemplate erecting would 
accommodate about 4% on either side, or 96 in 
all, and, if 12-inch pots are used, you would be 
able to find room for a greater number than 
this. The pots should be stood on a bed of 
ashes 4 inches to 6 inches thick down 
the centre of the beds, and, when the pots 
become well filled with roots, the space 
round about them may be filled with 
some such material as that to be obtained 
from a partly-decayed hot-bed. This may be 
brought up level with the tops of the pots, and 
its effect will be to lessen labour in the way of 
affording water, of which Tomatoes in full 
bearing require a great quantity in hot weather. 
We have grown heavy crops of Tomatoes in a 
house arranged on this principle, the plants 
being confined to one stem, or on what is 
known as the cordon system, and this method 
we strongly advise you to adopt. By arrang- 
ing the pots in the beds as mentioned, you 
will obtain stems to each plant equivalent to 
9 feet in length. А stick placed in each pob 
wil support the plants until they reach the 
first or bottom wire of the trellis, which should 
be 1 foot from the roof-glass, and should be 
arranged to run from one end of the house to 
the other under the roof. The wires should be 
9 inches apart, and arrange for the bottom one 
tostand about 6 inches away from the front 
sashes. Galvanised screwed eyelets to carry 
the wires and to fasten them to at one end, and 
strainers to tighten them with at the other 
end, can be had at a cheap rate, but your 
builder would arrange all thisfor you. If you 
elect to do this yourself, give both wires and 
supports a coat of paint afterwards. A house 
of this character, if heated, may be used for 
a variety of purposes in the winter; for 
instance, the beds may be filled with Chrys- 
anthemums, or by erecting a temporary stage 
over the beds plants of various descriptions 
may be stood thereon and so on. If we have 
misunderstood you with regard to the form of 
house, please write again. | 


VEGETABLE SHOWS. 
(REPLY To ““ SHows.”) 
Your proposal to hold a series of small vege- 
table shows seems a good one, assuming that 
the sole object in view is to encourage good cul- 
ture in allotments and cottage gardens. Of 
course, if the competition at each show be 
limited to one or two kinds of vegetables, they 
will be butsmall, unless you can induce a large 
number to compete. But you must not begin 
too early, as, unless there are white Broccolis 
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nnd then sow the seeds as just mentioned. 
This latter is practised among exhibitors, but is 
not general in gardens. The first week in 
March is early enough to sow, a good strain of 
Hollow Crown or The Student being reliable 
varieties for general cultivation. The crop 
still in the ground ought to be lifted before 
much growth is noticed, and any unfit for 
storing should be given the cattle, horses being 
very fond of them.—J. M. В. 





FRUIT. 


PRUNING PEACH-TREES. 
PEACH-TREES in the warmer districts will soon 
be showing signs of activity, and it would be 
well before the buds become too prominent to 
geb the trees pruned, cleaned, and nailed or 
tied, as the case may be. Many growers defer 
the operation until the blossom-buds are on the 
point of bursting, but I have never seen any 
better results obtained by so doing than when 
the trees have had attention at any convenient 
opportunity during the winter months. Late 
pruning is attended by one serious drawback, 
inasmuch as unless great care is exercised many 
buds are liable to be rubbed off. The trees, 
too, cannot be efficiently cleansed when the 

‘лав are in such a forward state, but this objec- 
tion may, of course, be overcome by carrying 
it out earlier in the season. Again, the time 
and labour occupied in the pruning and neces- 
sary training can ill be spared, as every depart- 
ment is, as a rule, more than fully occupied at 
the period when the trees are about to come 
into flower. 

It will, therefore, be good policy on the part 
of those who have not yet pruned to do so, and 
put their trees in order without further delay. 
The first thing to do is to thin out the young 
wood laid in during the past season. This will 
not occupy much time where disbudding was 
carefully done and care taken to retain no 
more wood than was necessary. Unfortunately, 
for every case of this description there are great 
numbers of an opposite character, as so many 
err in laying in a great deal more young wood 
than there is the slightest need for, with the 
result that the knife has to be freely used to get 
the trees into order again. In all cases when 
thinning is being done preference should be 
given to the most thoroughly ripened and well- 
budded of the young shoots, and cut out all 
that are unripened and badly placed. Where it 
can be done without danger of crowding 
resulting, the young shoots may be left intact 
or full length, but when from want of space 
they have to be shortened, be sure and cut to a 
wood bud. Those in doubt on this matter had 
better prune back to a triple bud, as the central 
one is thus invariably a wood bud. When the 
thinning of the wood is completed the young 
shoots should, when trained out, stand from 
4 inches to 6 inches apart. If left closer than 
this the shoots will be so crowded when the 
trees are in full leaf as to leave insuflicient 
space for laying in the current year’s growths. 

The cleansing should be performed as soon as 
the pruning is completed, accomplishing this 
by spraying instead of syringing, for the sake 
of economy, with an approved insecticide, 
repeating it as soon as the trees are dry if 
aphides were particularly troublesome last sea- 
son. In the event of the trees having been 
but slightly infested with insects, the neces- 
sary training, tying, or nailing may be pro- 
ceeded with, and when finished they may then 
be subjected to a good washing or syringing of 
soap-suds. If applied witha garden engine the 
suds can be forcibly driven into the nail holes 
in the face of the wall, which will dislodge any 
insects hibernating therein. This kind of wash- 
ing may be made a weekly duty, until the buds 
begin to approach the flowering period, as in 
addition to the cleansing properties of the 

** suds” the soda they contain in solution has 
a slight stimulating effect on the roots. 
When all is completed the surface of the 
border will need to be lightened by pricking 
it up with a fork 3 inches or + inches deep, 
and if found to be very close and compacted 
give a dressing of lime rubbish, which will 
tend to prevent a recurrence of the evil. If 
the trees were inclined to cast their fruits 
last season or suffered from stone-splitting, 
give the surface a good dusting of bone-meal 


before pricking it up. Trees in need of а 
stimulant may have a dressing of the followin 
compounded manure: Of muriate of po 
take 14 lb., the same of superphosphate of 
lime, and 2 lb. bone-meal, and mix all 
thoroughly. Use this at the rate of 2 ozs. per 
square yard now, then apply half the quantity 
atter the trees have flowered and set their 
fruits, and again after the fruits have stoned. 
This manure should be forked in, and it may 
be used with equally good results for Apricots 
both now and during the coming юзо 





APPLE NORFOLK BEAUFIN. 


Tus old Norfolk Apple is still highly thought 
of in the eastern counties, and deservedly 
ranks with the best of our late cooking Apples. 
As а keeper it has few rivals, for ib may easily 
be Керо in good condition until the end of 
June. Though not so juicy as the Wellington 
and some others, its firm flesh makes it suit- 
able for a greater variety of the purposes to 
which cooking Apples are put, it being excel- 
lent for baking whole, for stewing (though 
cooked in this way it requires more time than 
do the more juicy varieties), for preserving and 














А valuable late Apple, Norfolk Beaufin, 


for drying. Varying seasons do not apparently 
affect its keeping, and the remark so frequently 
heard in most seasons that ** Apples are keeping 
badly this year” is never applicable to the 
Norfolk Beaufin. Old trees bear fruit equally 
as fine and clear as do younger ones; in fact, 
the variety, in common with some other robust 
growers, is not seen at its best while the trees 
are young. On cold, heavy soils the tree 
cankers badly, and the fruit is small and much 
spotted in wet seasons, but given a nice loamy 
soil and a warm position the fruit is clean, 
handsome, above medium size, and of a uniform 
dull red colour, except at the base, which is 
generally of a deep green. 





MELONS IN FRAMES. 


How many Melon plants can be grown in a two-light 
frame 8 feet by 6 feet, and how many fruit on each plant is 
it advisable to allow ? Is it better to grow them in 9-inch 
pots plunged in the manure, or on mounds of soil? Аз 
the plants are liable to rot at the junction of the soil if the 
mounds are sloped, I find it difficult to keep thoroughly 
watered, as the water runs off the sides instead of soaking 
through. In pots this would be avoided. Are 9-inch pota 
large enough? What is the best position for the plants? 
—HapLEY Woop. 


[Instead of making up a bed with the manure 
and placing the frame on it, as is the common 





practice, stand the frame on bricks at each 
corner, the object being to concentrate the 
whole of the heat inside the frame instead of 
allowing much of it to be wasted outside of the 
frame, as in the case of placing the frames on 
heaps. Of course, if you have plenty of 
manure, you can put linings round the frame, 
renewing these as the heat declines. The 
nearer the plants are to the glass without 
touching it the better; therefore, the frame 
should be arranged in height accordingly. The 
middle of April is а good time to put oub the 
plants. If the heab from the manure is violent, 
place a layer of freshly-cut turves, 2 inches 
thick, on the manure directly underneath the 
phos, to preserve the roots from the extreme 

eat arising from the manure. The soil 
should be placed in the frame a day or two 
before putting out the plants to allow of it 
becoming warm, for fear of checking the 
growth of the plants at the starb by their 
roots coming into contacb with the cold soil. 
Turf that has been cut three months is the best 
material obtainable to grow Melons in ; where 
this cannob be had, ordinary garden soil, with 
half & part of partly-decayed horse-manure 
added, answers very well. Do not bury the 
stem of the plant, but keep the seed-leaves 
clear of the soil, and let the soil slope gently 
away from the stem of the plant. This is an 
advantage, as it preserves, to a great extent, 
the stems from canker, which is very common 
in Melons in frames where the stem is continu- 
ally wet, owing to its being in a hole, 
аз it were. Press the soil firmly about 
the roots so as to encourage short, stocky 
growth. When the soil is loose the growth is 
vigorous, but devoid of firmness. In this state 
ib is difficult to obtain a crop of fruit. Ifa 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. is main- 
tained by night, witha rise of 10 degs. by day, 
sufficient heat will be obtained to grow an 
excellent crop of Melons. When the thermo- 
meter reaches 70 degs. admit a little air by 
tilting the light slightly on the opposite side to 
that from which the wind is blowing, increas- 
ing the quantity of air as the temperature of 
the frame rises, maintaining a heat of 80 degs., 
with air on during the day. When the plant 
is 6 inches high pinch out the point to induce 
side shoots to forma When these are 1 foot 
long treat them likewise. Do not overcrowd 
the growth, remembering that one fully matured 
leaf is of more value than many the reverse. 
When the roots show through the soil cover 
them an inch thick with similar compost, to 
which has been added a little bone-meal, 
making itquitefirm. Syringe the foliage when 
closing the frame as the temperature declines, 
taking care to bottle up, as ib were, plenty of 
sun-heat in the frame. The syringing will be 
required from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m., according to 
the weather, ot course ; always use tepid water, 
both for damping the foliage and for soaking 
the roots. e soil must be kept moist; by no 
means allow it to become dry or red-spider will 
attack the leaves. The presence of this pest is 
detrimental to healthy foliage. How often the 
roots will require watering depends upon the 
state of the weather ; this alone can guide the 
cultivator. 

Directly the female blooms unfold they 
should be fertilised to ensure a crop of fruit. 
The female blossoms are distinguished from 
the male from the facb of the former having а 
small fruit behind the bloom, whereas in the 
male there is an absence of fruit. When the 
blossoms are fully expanded pinch off a single 
male bloom, remove the е, exposing the 
pistil, which will be found covered with pollen, 
insert it inside the stamens of the female 
bloom ; the pollen from the former coming into 
contact with the latter is the means of inducing 
fertility. When the plants are in bloom cease 
syringing the leaves for two or three days 
until the fruit commences to swell, when 
syringing may be again resorted to. When the 
fruit is of the size of a hen’s egg place each on 
the top of an inverted 3-inch pot to preserve іб 
from slug attacks, and also expose ib more 
fully to sun and air. An occasional soaking of 
the roots with liquid-manure ab this stage will 
increase the size of the fruit. When the fruit 
commences to оноро colour give more air and 
less water both to the roots and over the foliage, 
but do nob let this suffer from want of it av 
the roots or the flavour of the fruit will be 
impaired. You can grow two plants in each 
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light, and from each plant take three or four 
fruits. Take care that you fertilise the 
requisite number of flowers on each plant on 
the same day, so that the fruit may swell 


equally.] 


THE EVIL INFLUENCE OF FRUIT 
SHOWS AND * ELECTIONS." 





Far catalogues are against us in giving a far 
larger number of kinds than anyone wants 
(forty where ten would do), and adding new 
kinds every year, soft, early-rotting, and useless 
Another bad influence is in the 
Gardeners 
they admire 
апа cultivate, and most of them enumerate 


varieties. 
elections of fruit sent to journals. 
return lists of fruits that 


fruits of no quality. Lately ап election 
of dessert Apples was organised by a weekly 
journal, and some of the worst flavoured Apples 
came out ab the head of the poll, such as 
Worcester Pearmain and King of the Pippins. 


It is usually impossible for a gardener to 
give any right attention to the best fruit if 
burdened with a great number of kinds, of 


which he may not always know the names. 
Kinds differ in their wants, and if we have 
enough of a first-rate fruit, it is worth while to 
study its wants as to prvning, vermin, 
canker, and the like, which often spoil the 
crop. Some of the popular kinds, of poor 
quality, are not so liable to fail from these 
causes; but if we want a crop of the finer 
kinds—say, Ribston Pippin—it is necessary to 
keep the trees free of beg and canker from 
their youth, and we now possess means to 
that end. This is much more easily done if 
there be a sufficient number of the good kinds 
to make the work worth doing. Tho colonial 
and American growers look well to this, and 
fix their minds on first-rate kinds, such as are 
readily saleable in the London and American 
markets, and the necessary care is given to the 
trees. Whether our own people grow enough 
Apples of the best kinds or not does not much 
matter to the general public, because good 
Apples are now seen in such quantities upon 
the markets that anybody knowing a good 
Apple can usually geb it. Eventually, the 
knowledge of these fine flavoured Apples will 
reach to the mass of the people, so that there 
will be little chance for kinds of poor quality. 
Another very unwise thing which works harm 
is the division of Apples into cooking and eating 
sorts, an arbitrary ruling and one of the many 
evil results of the mania for needless distinc- 
tions, The onlyclassification worth notice isthat 
into good and bad sorts ; the best eating Apples 
(called ** dessert Apples ” in the planters’ lists), 
in nine cases out of ten, are the best for cook- 
ing, such as the Blenheim, Newtown, Calville 
blanc, D'Arcy Spice, Ribston—when well 
aw and every other first-rate eating Apple. 

hey differ a little in quality for the cook, but 
no one who knows them in cookery would ever 
again use an ill-flavoured Apple for this pur- 
pose. 

One of the great gains in cooking a first-rate 
Apple is that it finds its own sugar, as in the 
case of the Blenheim, Newtown, and Spitz- 
enburg. Sour and bad Apples that must be 
cooked with doses of AAAS Ee sugar, lose 
a greab parb of their food value, and are often 
not wholesome. Certainly some of these first- 
rate Apples have not been common, and some 
might think them too dear for cooking ; but 
this condition is becoming every day 
changed since the colonial and American 
growers raise only first-class Apples, and 
uttend to their culture in the best state: 
these good Apples are now coming into our 
markets in increasing quantities, and promise 
to be so abundant that all can afford them. 
The Newtown, which at one time came only 
from Virginia in limited quantities, is now 
planted over a vast region in Oregon and other 
states, and is coming to our markets so freely 
that ib can be used in all ways. In the face of 
such facts, why grow any butthe best kinds 
athome? Showing a great number of kinds 
of Apples late in winter or at a spring show, 
when many of them are out of their true season, 
hasalso a bad effect. Though carefully preserved 
so far as their skins go, if tasted these fruits 
are without quality, but seeing them, the 
public are led to plant kinds of no value. 

In the great fruit shows of the year the 
classes for Pears (one of our most important 























prepare this, add three barrow-loads of the 
charred refuse or one of wood-ashes, one oí 
lime-rubble well broken to pieces, and 1 ewt. of 
bone-meal to an ordinary cart-load of loam. 
Remove as much old soil as possible from 
among the uppermost layers of roots, then 
cover them with enough fresh compost to bring 
the border up to the original level, tread firmly, 
and mulch with a little long litter. If you cut 
the branches back in the way you suggest you 
will defeat the object in view ; in fact, it would 
be far better to grub the trees and replant than 
to do so. | 


Apple Allington Pippin.—Few winter 
Apples are so striking as this comparatively 
new kind, the waxy-looking skin, which is so 
marked a characteristic, rendering it very 
beautiful externally. For flavour it has found 
some admirers, and others who can find fault, 
but presumably no existing fruit is absolutely 
free from criticism, favourable or otherwise, 
As an early fruiting kind I know of none that 
сап equal it. То intending planters this point 
should be one worthy of notice. In one or two 
instances I have this season inspected treea 
planted only two seasons, or, rather, during the 
winter of 1902-3, carrying quite remarkable 
crops. When one compares this with corres- 
ponding results obtained from planting Blen- 
heim Orange for example, then it must he 
clearly admitted that much satisfaction awaits 
the planter. Though the quality is not that 
of Cox’s or Ribston, yet that will not hinder 
many from planting or others from purchasing 
the fruit. Appearance counts for very much 
with the public. It is said that Cox’s was one 
of the parents of Allington, but of this we 
have no authentic information. Whatever its 
parentage, I have a sufficiently high opinion 
of it toextend my plantation during the coming 
season. It is particularly adapted to the bush 
or pyramid form of tree.—W. 8. 


Pruning newly - planted Cherry-trees.—! 
lanted last October several standard Cherries (White 
Heart) Should these be pruned back now? There is 
ample room for them to grow into large orchard trees, 
They are fine your trees now, with shoots 4 feet to 5 feet 


fruits) were made up very largely of big, 
showy kinds, easy to grow, but of poor quality, 
such as Durondeau, Pitmaston Duchess, and 
Beurré Clairgeau. Not only are these poor in 
themselves, but they take up the space that 
ought to be given to really good kinds, for 
which the climate of our country is suited : 
Pears like Marie Louise and Winter Nelis. 
Pears do not come in first-rate quality to our 
markets except in small lots, and it ств 
private growers, therefore, to grow more of 
the best Pears. We in Britain, if our kinds 
are well chosen, can grow some of the best- 
flavoured Pears ; it is wasting space to attempt 
any others. From what I saw in Belgium 
during the past year, I think an extension of 
Pear culture might be made by growing them 
as standard trees, always on the Pear 
stock, not on the Quince. By taking hardy 
kinds that ripen well in our country when 
grown as standards, we could be sure of their 
forming useful trees. Such varieties on а wall 
are difficult to keep within bounds, and many 
kinds suited for our country do not live long 
on the Quince. Pear-trees as standards are 
often beautiful, and the flavour of the fruit, 
when we get it, is in some cases finer than that 
from walls.— Flora and Sylva. 


























































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Washing fruit-trees.—! wish to wash my fruit- 
trees (Apples, Pears, and Plums) with the caustic secda 
wash you often recommend, The trees are about thirty 
years old, and are standards, pyramids, and on walls. If 
I used an ordinary garden spraying pump, would the soda 
destroy the rubber hose, and would the drip from the 
trees injure vegetables growing under the trees ?— 
GREENWOOD, 


[If your garden engine is fitted with a proper 
spraying nozzle—which is not to be confounded 
with a spreader, with which these useful 
appliances are usually furnished when sent out 
from the makers—it will suffice for trees of 
ordinary height, but for tall pyramids and 
standards you will require a branch pipe long 
enough to reach the tops with. A piece 
of black iron tubing 4-іпсЬ in diameter 
answers admirably for this purpose. and the 


upper end should be fitted with a thread, во | long, and as thick as a man's finger at the base.—Crasr- 
that the nozzle can be easily fixed and quickly | "^! . . : А 

[Opinions differ as to pruning the same 
detached- The lower end of the tube must season as planted, but having observed the 


be fitted to screw on to the end of the rubber 
hose. A proper spraying nozzle is constructed 
80 that either a coarse or fine spray can be had 
at will by merely screwing the cap up or down. 
To wash by means of а spreader would prove 
an expensive business, to say nothing about 
the great waste of wasb, so we advise you 
to purchase a spraying nozzle if ib is but a 
spreader you have on your engine. You will 
find no harm result to your rubber hose from 
the use of the caustic wash. On account of its 
caustic properties it is not advisable to use this 
wash where vegetables or anything of a 
succulent nature are grown under the trees, 
аз however carefully the spraying may be done 
there is bound to be a certain amount of drip, 
апа damage would therefore ensue.] 

Old Plum-trees.—I find the branches of a great 
many of my Plum.trees are 6 inches in circumference 
right up to the top of che walls. Аге the chances for or 
against young wood starting if I cut the trees down to 
near the ground ? —GREENWCOD. 

[The only way of rejuvenating old trees such 
аз those you describe is to spur prune them— 
t.e., cub out a certain proportion of the old 
spurs each year. "These should be cut back to 
within an inch of the main branches. The 
stumps so left usually possess one or more 
latent buds, which break in due course, and in 
this way the cultivator is enabled to reclothe 
his trees in course of time with a quite new 
set of spurs. If the trees are healthy young 
shoots also push out from the main branches 
between the cut-back spurs as a result of this 
spur pruning, and these will eventually form 
fruit spurs if stopped and looked after. The 
roots will also need stimulating to enable the 
branches to break the more freely. This may 
be done by affording them a mulching of half- 
decayed manure, and by the application of 
liquid-manure at intervals during the growing 
season. Before applying the manure remove 
the soil sufficiently deep to find the roots 
nearesb the surface, then spread the manure, 
tread it in, and place the soil on top. 
If the soil is inert and worn out, fresh com- 
post, consisting of loam, wood-ashes or charred 
refuse, lime-rubble, and bone-meal, will prove 
more beneficial than the manure alone. То 


results of pruning and non-pruning, we unhesi- 
tatingly say that trees left to themselves for 
а year with such strong growths as you say 
yours have would not make satisfactory pro- 
gress the coming summer. There must be 
equality between root and branch, if we may so 
term it. To balance roots and branches the 
latter should be cut back to within 15 inches 
or 18 inches of their origin, assuming, of 
course, that these 4-feob to 6-feet shoots were 
made last year, and not of two years' growth. 
Should the latter be the case, we should only 
shorten the shoots 9 inches to 12 inches. Cut 
to a bud pointing outwards, with the view to 
keeping the head open, so that sun and air can 
play among the branches. Cherries resent too 
frequent a use of the knife, especially during 
winter; far better do the major part of it in 
the summer towards the end of July or early 
in August. Trees newly planted should not be 
allowed to carry much fruit until the second 
year. They havo quite enough to do to 
recuperate themselves the first season, and if 
you can only get your trees to bear good crops 
very little pruning will suffice. In some 
seasons the weather proves unkind to the 
blessoms, and trees grow apace, and either 
root or branch pruning becomes a necessity. 
We would advise you to adopt the former 
first, as this has a much greater tendency to 
bring them back to fruiting than the use of the 
knife overhead ; indeed, this is the case with 
all classes of fruit-trees. Cherries are liable to 

umming, therefore the less they get of the 
Enife the better for the future of the tree. 
Root-pruning greatly diminishes the necessity 
for using the knife. With large or established 
trees this cutting of the stronger roots should 
extend over two years, doing one half each 
season. | 

“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Prin in large t. on pure clay- 
less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Planta, 
Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and pound 3 n оша and buckram, is now ready, 
price Ч E 

the nine for 1903 are also 

ready price te oach port paid, da. M 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ТЕА ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Tux illustration given to-day of the Tea Rose 
Mrs. Edward Mawley faithfully portrays what 
exhibitors would term a model show flower. 
There are many readers of GARDENING who 
would be well repaid if they could produce 
such blooms. With that object in view I 
propose to offer a few general hints upon the 
cultivation of Tea Roses for exhibition. Inthe 
first place, the 

SITUATION for a bed or border should be 


Rose Mrs. Edward Mawley. 


carefully selected. This exquisite tribe demands 
a warm, sheltered spot where the plants may 
be shielded from the cold quarters, if possible, 
by a belt of evergreen trees. Low-lying, damp 
situations are fatal to their success. Tea Roses 
glory in sunshine, but they like partial shade | 
in the hottest part of the day. Low walls, | 
preferably with west aspect, are also splendid 
situations for Tea Roses, only the blossoms are 
produced rather too early for the shows. This 
may be counteracted by removing the buds in | 
мау and compelling an early second growth. 

e 

Soir, too, must be carefully prepared. What | 
really suits the Tea Roses best is а light brick | 
earth, but as this is rarely obtainable one must | 
needs make the best of that available. If it is | 


| 
a web heavy material, then drain it and add | Brier is used. I have had plants showing 
burnt earth and grit, also somewhat raise the | 2 inches or 3 inches of the “© collar” above the 


beds. Soils overlying gravel can be made very 
suitable for Tea Roses, but I would recom- 


mend that at least 2 feet of soil be provided, | 


with a good layer of cow-manure next to the 
gravel. _ Of course, this would necessitate the 
excavating of some of the gravel, but it pays to 
do it. ea Roses are very partial to cow- 
manure. It is not, however, wise to clog the 
soil with too much. Add some 3-inch bones when 
trenching. These provide a good lasting ferti- 
liser. Then if liquid-manure be given during 
May or June, and also during the. winter 
months, the results should be those exquisite 
flowers of which the illustration is an 


From a photograph by Mr. G. W. Leake, Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


example. Some soob added to the liquid- 
manure tub aids greatly, Tea Roses being 
very fond of it. Of course I am now 
referring to good, healthy plants. One would 
avoid giving liquid-manure of any description 
to weak plants even if one suffered them to 
exist. If it is thought the plants need liquid- 
manure and the soil is rather dry, а watering 
of clear water should be given а day before, 
but liquid-manure is best applied after rain, 
when possible. The Brier is the stock for Tea 
Roses. For show flowers I much prefer short 
standards from 18 inches to 24 inches high. If 
bushes are wanted, the seedling Brier is, I 
think, the best. If the soil is rather shallow it 
is not necessary to place the junction of stock 
and scion below the soil when the seedling 


| 
| 


surface, but, of course, when earthing-up in 
winter an extra amount of soil is needful. 
It should be the rule to plant firmly, watch- 


|ing ап opportunity when the ground is in a 








suitable state. For half-standards, a depth oí 
| 6 inches is ample. ‘The trees should have the 
| stake placed in position first. Carefully spread 
| out roots, and add a good shovelful or two of 
prepared compost immediately upon the roots. 
After the plants have been planted about three 
weeks, give another treading, then mulch 
| lightly with rather dry manure. Wet manure 
| should beavoided. I prefer planting in October 
or very early in November, then again in Feb- 
ruaryor March. Tea Roses 
may be successfully planted 
in Apriland May from pots. 
PRUNING. — This should 
be done early in April. Ex- 
hibition Tea Roses should 
be cut back hard to three 
or four eyes, and all soft, 
weak shoots removed. In 
August the thin and weak 
shoots should be removed. 
Where Tea Roses are re- 
quired for garden decora- 
tion simply, then very 
moderate pruning is best if 
the winter has left the 
wood uninjured. Frequent 
hoeing is important; the 
loose surface being the besb 
mulch and preservative of 
moisture that one can give 
the plants. All beds should 
be so arranged that no 
treading upon the soil is 
required, and growing Tea 
Roses by themselves cannot 
be too highly recommended. 
The blossoms of this tribe 
being so easily spoiled by 
wind, dew, and rains, means 
must be taken to shield 
them from such dangers. 
Shades are now obtainable 
that will keep off the damp, 
but the blooms should be 
perfectly dry before the 
shades are put over them. 
Many growers wrap the 
blooms їп paper before 
shading. This prevents in- 
jury by wind. Here, too, 
the flowers must be quite 
dry, and the paper should 
not be so tight as to hinder 
the blossom from growing. 
Frequent watching is neces- 
sary. Bush plants should 
have some litter or Grass 
mowings placed on the soil 
to prevent injury to blooms 
by splashing. 
D1sBUDDING must be care- 
fully practised. Ib is best 
to do this gradually. Some 
kinds as soon as a bud is 
formed start making new 
shoots the whole length of 
the stem. These new 
shoots must be pinched 
back so that the plant's 
energies are concentrated 
upon the bud. Also, some 
kinds produce such heavy 
blooms that it becomes 
necessary to tie them to 
thin sticks when grownas bushes. Some of the 
exhibition Teas, such as Cleopatra and Ethel 
Richardson, if left to themselves, make such a 
number of shoots that, unless severely thinned, 
only blooms of small size would be had; so 
that whether one grows for exhibition or not, 
if size and quality are desired, thinning and 
disbudding must be rigorously adopted, Green- 
fly is the greatest enemy of the Tea Rose. 
Earwigs and ants should be watched. They 
will often hide in the papers and completely 
spoil a flower in a night. A pound of tobacco- 
paper soaked in a gallon of boiling water, then 
diluted with six gallons of cold water, makes a 
splendid mixture to syringe with. Early morn- 


| ing before sunrise or late in the evening is the 


best time to syringe. Never do this when the 
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sun is shining. "Twice and three times a week 
this syringing should be done. 

The best exhibition kinds are as follows, 
placed in order of merit: White Maman 
Cochet, Maman Cochet, Mrs. Edward Mawley, 
The Bride, Catherine Mermet, Comtesse de 
Nadaillae, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Mme. 
Cusin, Innocente Pirola, Medea, Bridesmaid, 
Boadicea, Mme. Hoste, Souvenir d' Elise Var- 
don, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Muriel Gra- 
hame, Souvenir d'un Ami, Mme. de Watteville, 
Maréchal Niel, Cleopatra, Ernest Metz, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Niphe- 
tos, Anna Ollivier, Ethel Brownlow, Golden 
Cate, Marie Van Houtte, and Sylph. Rosa. 





PRUNING ROSE HEDGES, 


To keep Rose hedges in a flourishing condition 
some pruning is necessary, and now is the 
time to do the work ere the other Roses 
demand our attention. Ib is a moot point 
with some individuals whether a Privet or 
Quick hedge should be cut down the same 
season as planted, or wait a year. As regards 
Rose hedges, I think it best to leave the 
growths from 2 feet to 3 feet in length the 
first season, then the following and succeeding 
years cut back one or, perhaps, two growths as 
hard as possible. This ensures new wood 
from the base of the hedge, which enables the 
plants to maintain their habit of blossoming 
freely. 

Sometimes we meet with dense hedges of 
Scotch Roses encroaching upon the borders. 
Now is the time to cut such severely. IDo not 
сиб down the whole of the growths. Leave 
some their entire length, or the blossoming for 
this season will be checked, but many shoots 
upon the outer part of the bush may be cut 
down to the ground. With hedges of China 
Roses one may render them more attractive if 
the growths are cut back now and then in 
varying lengths, so that some blossom is pro- 
duced near the base. Especially should this 
be done upon that side which is seen the most. 
Where such rampant-growing kinds as Car- 
mine Pillar, Penzance Briers, Crimson Ram- 
bler, Aglaia, etc., are used as hedges, a good 
thinning now and then, with curtailment of 
some of the oldest wood, means renewed 
vigour. I am not at all in favour of the trim 
hedge for these Roses. I prefer to see them in 
the rugged wildness of the hedgerow, but one 
must secure the shoots against being trouble- 
some, such as when they inconveniently over- 
hang a pathway. The more we can encourage 
a naturally free style for our hedges the more 
pleasure will be derivable from them. It is 
importants to bear in mind that air and sun- 
light are wanted to penetrate among the 
growths, so that where this is impossible make 
it possible by judicious thinning out rather 
than shortening too many shoots. If the hedge 
of Roses has somewhat gone back in vigour, 
now is the time to afford help in the shape of 
a good coating of manure. This could be 
forked in at once, then during May and June 
give the hedge or hedges a liberal helping of 
liquid-manure about once a week. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing plants for building in 
smoky district (/^ch«).—Even the stur- 
diest plants have to struggle against the evil 
effects of smoke, especially when such smoke 
emanates from factories. Much can be done to 
mitigate the evil by vigorous syringing at 
intervals of two or three days during the sea- 
son when growth is most active, say Кош Мау 
to September. You will do well to remove 
some of the тоза pde ei to another part of 
the garden, and replace with some of the 
meadow soil which you say you have. The 
border should be trenched or double dug. 
Open a trench 1 yard wide and 1 yard deep. 
Take this soil to the end of the border ready to 
fill in the trench when you have finished. Now 
mark out another yard and turn over the soil 
into the trench already opened. You can mix 
the road scrapings with the staple soil as the 
work proceeds. If the road scrapings are in 
the form of manure you need add no other, but 
sometimes sand is known by this name. When 
you have completed the trenching allow the 
soil to settle for a few days, then plant what 
you select. You will need to water the plants 
when planted, and after they have been planted 


two weeks tread the soil firmly about their 
roots again. During the spring, water will be 
needed now and then, for in newly-trenched soil 
close to a south wall the drought is often most 
trying. Mulching the surface with about 
2 inches of peat-Moss-litter from a stable, or 
other short manure, is of much assistance, as ib 
enables the soil to retain the moisture so 
much better. Some of the freest Roses should 
do well with you. We can recommend the 
following: Flora, Mme. d'Arblay, Félicité- 
Perpetue, Dorothy Perkins, Aglaia, Claire 
Jacquier, Gloire de Dijon, Waltham Climber 
No. 1, Noella Nabonnand, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Conrad Е. Meyer, Gruss an Teplitz. 
Other good things would be: Wistaria 
sinensis, Clematis montana, C. Jackmani, 
Lonicera Halleana, Pyracantha Lelandi, For- 
sythia suspensa, Weigela rosea, and Jasminum 
nudiflorum. 





ORCHIDS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peat-Moss for Orchids.—Would peat-Mose be in- 
jurious if used for Orchids? If thoroughly disintegrated 
and mixed with sand, leaf-mould, and turfy-loam, would 
it be hurtful to Ferns? Peat is not easy to procure, and is 
expensive, and Peat-Moss would be easy to get, and is 
compressed and easily stored.—O. G. V. 

[ We should not advise you to attempt Orchid 
culture in peat-Moss. Good peab is always 
expensive, but the besb is cheapest in the end. 
We should not like to advise the use of peat- 
Moss for any class of plants in the manner you 
mention, especially it it had been previously 
used as bedding for animals. | 

Treatment of various Orchids. — Will you 
kindly give particulars for cultivation and time of bloom- 
ing of the following Orchids?—Bulbophyllum Lobbi, 
Oncidium incurvam, Oncidium aurosum, and Dendrobium 
speciosum.—J. Brown, 

[Bulbophyllum Lobbi requires stove treat- 
ment. It should be planted in a well-drained 
pan or basket in a coto poah of equal propor- 
tions of fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, with 
rough sand or broken crocks intermixed. 
Ample root moisture is necessary during the 
active season of growth, with drier and cooler 
conditions while at resb. It blooms in summer. 
Oncidium aurosum (summer flowering) also does 
best with stove treatment. Dendrobium 
speciosum is an Australian Orchid, and will do 
well ina vinery if protected from frosb in winter. 
It flowers in spring. Oncidium incurvum 
requires cool Orchid  temperature—aboub 
50 degs. to 55 degs. throughout the year. It 
produces flowers in the late autumn.—H. J. C.] 


Odontoglossum pulchellum majus. — Will 
you kindly tell me the name of Orchid, blooms of which 
are enclosed herewith, and treatment it should receive? 
—Fvousia. 


[The scape of the Orchid enclosed is Odonto- 
glossum pulchellum majus, one of the most 
beautiful Orchids one can have. The flowers, 
borne as thev are on erecb spikes suggestive of 
Lily of the Valley, with a small yellow blotch 
on the crest of the lip, are deliciously fragrant. 
It grows well under the same conditions as 
afforded to Odontoglossum crispum, with an 
even temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
throughout the year. It requires abundant 
root-moisture throughout the growing season, 
with slightly drier treatment while at rest. 
Repotting should be done when new roots are 
emitted from the base of the developing 
growth, but as the plant requires but little 
root-space, it is not often that repotting be- 
comes necessary, unless the compost has 
become decayed or the plant has outgrown 
its pot. Judging from the flower-scape sent, 
if you continue the same treatment as you 
have been doing, you will not be far wrong. 
—H. J. C.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


WE meet with window-boxes everywhere—in 
the fashionable suburbs, in back streets, as 
well as on busy roads, often, too, over business 
premises, where it would hardly be thought 
possible any plants would exist, leb alone 
thrive. In regard to boxes, the time of the 
year will soon be upon us when thought will be 
given as to what is best to plant. Ibis not 
necessary to follow the same plan every year. 
One would almost think, judging by the fre- 
quency with which Geraniums, Calceolarias, 


and Lobelias are planted each season, that these 
alone formed the list of suitable subjects, and 
it is sometimes as well to ask one’s-self whether 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Campanulas would 
not be just as desirable a trio. Then, again, 
I think we overlook tuberous Begonias, Mimu- 
luses, and Petunias, that bloom with remark- 
able freedom in a sunny window. It is, of 
course, within the power of anyone possess- 
ing & window in a sunny position to have 
a good show with annuals alone, and in this 
connection I may mention that I saw the Cupid 
Sweet Peas used last summer. The plants 
seemed to have been stopped to further reduce 
their size, and no one could but admire their 
profuse blooming. Asters, particularly for the 
autumn, make a nice show, although there are 
those who object to their occupying the boxes 
so long before flowers appear, but this can be 
overcome by growing a few in pots, and if 
Chrysanthemums are also potted, some of 
the early-flowering sorts will be found useful 
successors. Other annuals are Snapdragons, 
Balsams, Clarkias, and Larkspurs, all of which 
are easy to grow and never fail to bloom, whilst 
for profuse blooming the Marigold may be 
regarded by many as showy, if its fragrance is 
not all that could be desired. For a spring 
display we ought not, I think, to forget Forget- 
me-nots, Wallflowers, and Polyanthuses, that 
may be got into position in April, and then 
early in June some of those previously теп. 
tioned might succeed them. Two things that 
occur to me as I write, that will thrive well in 
boxes, are the Tufted Pansies, that are scarcely 
out of bloom from May to October, and Мір: 
nonette, that should be given a place some 
where in every garden. LEAHURST. 


Window-box gardening.—In every 
town, in many streets and roads within the 
very heart of the principal cities, the window- 
box gardener has come to be regarded asa 
permanency. Some of the structures are 
creations of the tile merchant— perhaps a little 
peur others made from ordinary timber, and 
aced with selected pieces of bark, and var- 
nished to preserve them from the weather, or 
pieces of cork fastened on seem more in 
company with the occupants of the boxes, for 
after all, it is not an elaborate box that is 
needed so much as plants that will impart an 
air of cheerfulness. Some who have boxes come 
to the conclusion towards the end of May that 
it is time to plant; but, before then, the boxes 
may be made to look very gay if bulbs are 
planted, ог if in March a few roots of Prim 
roses are placed there. Later on, Tufted 
Pansies will give many charming blossoms, 
while Petunias and Ivy-leaved Geraniums will 
go a long way towards ensuring a very gay 
display in summer. Because your window 
happens to get only sun for half a day need 
not hinder you from trying to have something 
on your sill, as some of the many prettily- 
marked Ivies will do well in such positions. 
—WOODBASTWICK., 


FERNS, 





FERN CASES. 
I АМ just starting a Fern case, and shall be much oblized 
for some practical hints as to the shape, the best вой, 
ventilation, and moisture required, and the names of some 
good kinds of Ferns for the purpose ?—FrnN OASE. 

[It is nob of much consequence what shape 
а Fern case is, although some prefer an 
octagon, on account of its presenting so many 
different aspects, and each one can be fitted up 
to present a distinct appearance. The common 
error, however, lies in attempting too much in 
а small case. The first thing to study in culti- 
vating Fernsin glass cases is the drainage. The 
case should be provided with a small tap, placed 
аб опе corner, on а level with the bottom, by 
which any surplus water can be drawn away, 
and thus keep the soil from becoming stagnant 
without disturbing the plants. The next oper: 
ation is to spread a layer of drainage material 
over the bottom of the case to the depth of 
1 inch or 1} inches. This may consist of pieces 
of broken pots (not small pieces) and some 
fairly large pieces of charcoal, over this is 
spread & tolerably thick layer of Sphagnum, 
the best covering for drainage that can be used 
in the cultivation of any kind of plants, as 10 
does not readily decompose, and thus main- 
tains the drainage in good working order. The 
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foundation of the case having been well which should nob have the sun shine upon it. 
laid, the soil must next be added. This Very little water will be necessary, bub still 
should consist of about equal parts of turfy | attention must be given to the condition of the 
loam, peat, and sharp sand well mixed to- soil, and it must never become dry. Air will 
ether. Before it is put into the case іб should | benefit the plants if admitted judiciously, but 
be in a nice friable condition, neither wet nor | the door of the case should never stand о 
dry. The surface of a Fern-case should not be ' sufficiently long for the air to dry the fronds. 
flat, but moderately-sized pieces of irregularly- | The following are the names of some kinds 








shaped sandstone should be built up on end in | which are adapted for medium-sized cases, 
a natural manner, leaving as many nooks, and which will afford a good diversity in 
crevices, and pockets as possible. The tops of · foliage: Adiantum capillus-Veneris, А. assimile, 
these pieces may stand up above the Fern A. Pacotti, lenium brachypteron, Blech- 
fronds; they will not present a bad appear- 

ance at first, and after the case has em 
established will become covered with verdure, | 
as they afford a capital resting-place for the 
Fern spores, which upon such places soon ger- 
minate. 'The surface thus arranged will be 
nicely diversified, forming miniature hills and | 
dales. The soil having been made firm, the 


lunulata, Doryopteris palmata, Hymenophyl- 


Onychium japonicum, Polystichum triangu- 
lum, Pteris cretica, P. scaberula, P. serrulata, 
Trichomanes radicans, Selaginella denticulata 
(true), S. helvetica, S. Kraussiana variegata, 
both white and yellow.-—G.] 


num occidentale, Davallia tenuifolia, Doodia . 


lum demissum, H. dilatatum, H. crispatum, | 


because of any objection to it, or to difficulty 
of culture, bub rather on account of its being 
so little known. Bulbs are cheap, they may be 
gor in average soil, and in autumn the stoub 
ower-stems, carrying white bells, are valuable 


pen both in the garden and rooms when cut. Bulbs 


may be planted in autumn in borders that are 
she and well drained, and given protec- 
tion in severe weather, but they may be pub in 
as late as March with no little measure of suc- 
| cess. —LEAHURST, 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DAHLIA CLARA G. STREDWICK. 
WueEn this variety was first exhibited it was at 
once ised as an advance in the Cactus 
section on account of its long, narrow, and very 
numerous florets, Those who then formed a 








Dahlia Clara Stredwick, 


next operation is planting, and here consider-, Asplenium bulbiferum in pots.— 
able care is necessary, if a well-balanced per- Recently, when passing through Covent 
manent case is desired. In many instances Garden, this Fern arrested my attention. 
immediate effect is the aim, and large-growing , Hundreds of plants in 5-inch, 6-inch, and 7-inch 
Ferns are planted, which soon become toolarge pots had large heads and fronds hanging over 
for the position, and the beauty of the whole | and covering the pots. I noticed that the 
is ruined. Small-growing and medium-sized | colour was much lighter than is often seen in 
kinds should be selected, including those | private gardens. Some may think this arises 
kinds with creeping roots, which should | from exhaustion of the soil, but this is not so. 
be planted near to the blocks of sand- 16 comes from being grown in more light, con- 
stone, in order that they may trail up and sequently the foliage is much harder. I know 
over them. After the Ferns are in position | of no Fern more useful for furnishing. I have 
small clumps of some dwarf close-growing plants in all sizes, from thumb-pots up to 
Selaginellas should be dibbled in on all the , 12-inch pots, the former being most useful for 
level parts. These will soon spread over the vases. A good sandy loam suits this Fern 
surface, and cover the soil as with а beautiful | well.—J. C. F. 

carpet. The planting finished, give a gentle 
but thorough watering with a fine rose water- | 
ing-can, put on the case, and shut up close. 
After standing a day, the tap should be turned . 
to draw off any water that may have percolated | 
through the soil, and place the case in position, 





Galtonia candicans.-— Sometimes in 
looking over lists of white flowers recom- 
mended for the garden I am struck with the 
absence of the Galtonia, which in many ens 


із seldom met with. І do not think it is 





From a photograph by J. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


good opinion of it were not disappointed when 
they were able to grow ib, because of other 
qualities besides the above. The colour is a 
soft light buff shade, and the blooms are borne 
with exceptional freedom. The plant is dwarf, 
меа ше пеуег ache moro than 3 Toot 

igh. It has comparatively little foliage, the 
bands of bloom-buds baing 80 abundant. 
To obtain flowers in their best character very 
little thinning is necessary. Much disbuddin 
causes the blooms to come coarse and wi 
bad centres. This variety has a stiff flower 
stem which throws up well oub of the 
leaves, and thus is useful to those who 
require Dahlias for garden decoration. For 
exhibition it is one of the choicest, and may be 
regarded as an improvement on that old 
favourite, Magnificent. One other point should 
be mentioned. I have found this variety more 
satisfactory grown from dry bulbs (pot-roots) 
than from young green plants, the latter being, 
‚ as a rule, somewhat weakly. H. 8. 
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PRIMROSES—THEIR PLACE IN THE 

GARDEN. 
THERE are to bo met with not a few who, in 
SOC pnting what flowers to grow in their 
garden, would never dream of planting Prim- 
roses. If asked for a reason they would find а 
difticulty in giving one, and perhaps the one 
generally advanced is because they are com- 
mon. Whilst they are ready to admit they 
nre pretty when seen in the hedgerows and 
coppice, under trees, half hidden by the shade, 
they see in them nothing to attract when 
cultivated in the garden. Indeed, I venture 
to say that with some the words are still 

true— 
** А Primrose by а river's brim 

А yellow Primrose is, 

And nothing more." 
But assuredly there are many more to whom 


constitution and flowers freely. The bright 
rose self-coloured Prince of Wales is quite 
unique. In this instance, too, the flowers are 
large, freely produced, and three to four blooms 
on each flower stem are not uncommon. 
| The rich cream-coloured varieties, that some 
| describe as primrose, have no better represen- 
| tative than the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon. This is a 
| Sweet Pea of high quality, and one that is 


| serviceable alike for cutting or for exhibition. | 


A really good fiery crimson is seen in King 
Edward VII., one of the more recent intro- 
ductions, and which may be regarded as a 
| distinct advance. The flowers are large and of 
| good form, the erect standards particular] 
, striking. Lovely, although an old sort, still 
ranks high. This variety is most consistent, 
, bearing a profuse display of charming blossoms, 
| pink standards 


and гове - coloured wings. | 


this old woodland flower has many charms, Jeannie Gordon, although disposed to sport, 
and who give it its place of right amongst ів a very fine Sweet Реа. Trusses of bloom on 
other spring blossoms in the garden. Surely | flower-stalks fully 15 inches to 17 inches lon 

we have room for a more extended culture of | are freely produced, and for cutting are mu 

spring flowers, and few can rival these in the | in demand. The colour may be described as 
matter of sweetness or prodigality of blossoms. | rose, shaded cream. Another of the darker 
There is space at the foot of many a hedge | coloured sorts is Duke of Westminster, the 
dividing the plots for these pale-faced flowers. colour of which may be described as purple- 


A few weeks ago I was in the 
garden of a friend who lives a 
few miles from a town, He had 
planted some hundreds of Prim- 
roses on a narrow border under a 
hedge some 50 yards or 60 yards 
in length, the result of a packet 
of seed sown last spring, which, 
with Myosotis and bulbs, will 
make a brave show later. But іб 
is not to the yellow-flowering 
Primroses alone that we are con- 
fined, and readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED will be aware of the 
beautiful strains to which refer- 
ence has previously been made 
in these columns, some with 
blossoms akin to purple, others 
with flowers of a rosy-blush, whilst 
others, like those in the illustra- 
tion before us, are noted for the 
purity of their petals. One 
scarcely needs to remind readers 
how easy they are to cultivate, 
and that seed may be sown in the 
open ground in spring for bloom- 
ing the following year, but it is 
well to remember sometimes that 
a little extra attention to them 
brings its own reward. A good 
compost of friable turf and rotted 
manure will grow them to perfec- 
tion, and whilst the soil so often 
spoken of as **common garden” 
will grow them, the richer com- 
post will produce blossoms far 
larger and beautiful. Then, 
again, it is not merely as a gar- 
den flower we should value the 
Primrose; it is very useful for 
lifting for pots and for growing 
in window-boxes, for filling odd 
corners in the rock garden, and for these 
reasons I think more should take it in hand. 
LEAHURST. 


SWEET PEAS. 

SELECTION OF A DOZEN GOOD SORTS, 
Tne list of really good sorts may be confined 
toa dozen. Мапу of the sorts now catalogued 
are so much alike that it is a waste of time and 
money to grow а large collection. New and 
improved varieties are superseding many of the 
older ones, and for this reason the less 
meritorious sorts may be discarded with advan- 
tage. 

Of the white varieties Dorothy Eckford is a 
long way in advance of all others. 
by side with other highly valued white sorts 
this variety is the best in every respect. Miss 
Willmott is the finest of the so-called salmon- 
orange coloured varieties. The flowers, of 
good form, are developed on strong flower- 
stalks of good length. Nothing in the way of 
the pale lavender-blue sorts, so far, can beat 
Lady Grisel Hamilton, a very dainty flower of 
hooded form, and indispensable. Black Knight 
well maintains its position at the head of the 
rich deep maroon sorts. Its flowers are large 
and of good form. This variety has a good 


Grown side | 


which the tubers were planted and the absence 
of moisture. The fiery red blossoms are in 
fine contrast to the pale green foliage, and 
when once established it seldom fails. Tubers 
| may be planted out in April.— Woopzastwick. 


Cocoa-fibre as drainage.—All gar- 
deners know that good аги for pot plants 
is very important and that the Pelargoniums 
suffer more from damp during the winter than 
they do from frost, for if kept dry at the root 
and in the atmosphere a few degrees of frost 
do not hurt them. Last year when I was 
putting some thousands of cuttings into pots 
and boxes I used an unusually large quantity 
of Cocoa-fibre; in fact, the pots were half 
filled, and now I am potting off I find scarcely 
a cutting has failed. The Cocoa-fibre is com- 
pletely filled with roots, so that although there 
is little value in it as a manure it is valuable as 
drainage.—J. G., Gosport. 


A simple means of increasing 
Tufted Pansies.—If not already done, the 
old and coarse shoots of last year’s growth 
should be cut back close to the crown of each 
plant. With better weather new shoots will 
quickly appear, and then we may commence 








Primrose Giant White. 


violet. The beautifully hooded form of Prima 
Donna is always admired. Coral pink it is 


fair description of its colour. It is a free- 
blooming sort, often developing four blooms on 
a truss, and is most consistent. Navy Blue is 
the best of the blue sorts. Like others of this 
colour, it is disposed to bleach in very hot 
weather. If it is possible, a position sheltered 
from the mid-day sun should be selected for 
this variety. Novelties and those of a striped 
character have been excluded from the fore- 
going list. D. B. C 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tropeolum speciosum. — Wherever 
this beautiful creeper can be induced to grow 
ib should be given every encouragement. It is 
only right to say, however, with respect to it 
that it does best when planted in a cool, moist 
position, although instances are nob wanting to 

rove that it is somewhat erratic in its 
behaviour, and is sometimes found thriving 
where the conditions in respect to coolness do 


sometimes spoken of, and this, perhaps, is а. 


' operations. A cold frame should be prepared 
by placing therein some light sandy soil that 
has been passed through a sieve with a coarse 
mesh. If loam, leaf-mould, and coarse sand 
can be mixed together so much the better. 
| Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse may be used as a substi- 
| tute for leaf-mould, if the latter is difficult to 
‘obtain. A layer of the prepared soil to the 
| depth of а few inches will be quite sufficient, 
; and when levelled down neatly all will be ready. 
| Lift the old plants carefully, and break them 
up into numerous pieces. In most instances 

| the young growths may bedivided quite easily, 
| and when separated it will be seen that they 
‘are nicely rooted. Some of the broken pieces 
' may be made into ordinary cuttings, and these 
, dibbled in in the ordinary way will be well 
| rooted by the middle of March. The rooted 
rtions of the old plants should be firmly em- 

| ded in the ргер\гөч soil. By these means 
| quite a large number of plants may be raised, 
and this with the greatest ease. If the plants 

| were cut back after the flowering season last 
| autumn they should now be represented by 
beautiful tufts. In such cases the grower may 


not exist. The greatest success is likely to proceed without delay to divide them, treating 
follow planting where it will get a partial ' the divided portions in the manner already 
shade, and some whom I have known fail with | described. This method of increasing stock is 





it have attributed it to the dry position in | to be preferred to that of dividing the plants 
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‚ in the border in March, and transferring the 


divided pieces to their flowering quarters.— 
D. ; 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 
(Reriy to “W, Е. J.") 

MosT growers commence the propagation of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums rather earlier than 
is really necessary. The November shows are 
scarcely over before the work of another season 
is begun, and, in the case of stock procured 
from plants that have developed exhibition 
blooms, such haste can hardly be regarded with 
satisfaction. It is argued that an early start, 
to some extent, at least, ensures the earlier 
development of the break-bud, and subsequent 
buds also. In certain favourable circumstances, 
there may be something in this argument, but 
the practice cannot be generally regarded as 
good. If an early start is to be made, it is of 
the utmost importance that cuttings should 
only be procured from rested stock. Rested 
stock is generally understood to be plants that 
have not been grown for either exhibition or 
decoration, but which have been planted out- 
doors or plunged in 5 inch or 6-inch pots during 
the summer and autumn, and not allowed to 
bloom. Stock treated in this manner may be 
lifted before the hard weather sets in, and, 
having been grown in a more natural manner, 
cuttings from such plants are far more vigorous 
than those from, over-fed plants grown for 
exhibition. Propagation may begin earlier 
with advantage when the stock plants are 
trented in the manner just described. but it is 
better that this be done only in the case of 
gardens in the country, or where fogs and 
other unpleasant atmospheric conditions are 
absent. A satisfactory propagation cannot 
well be brought about in the neighbourhood of 
large towns in December and earlier, as the 
dark days and unsuitable atmospheric condi- 
tions unduly prolong the period of rooting, and 
the cuttings are apt to damp. 

То successfully raisea batch of young plants, 
the stock should be in a healthy condition, and 
given this, one may commence from the middle 
to the end of January with the prospect of 
success, as the increasing length of day has 
a great advantage. A January propagation 
generally ensures the development of better 
cuttings from the stools of exhibition plants, and 
not infrequently a grower has no others from 
which to procure his supply of cuttings for the 
succeeding year’s plants. Quick rooting is an 
advantage, and plants raised in this way and 
grown on freely afterwards invariably do well. 
There has all along been far too much coddling 
with exhibition and other Chrysanthemums, 
and, as a result, weak and elongated plants 
have been developed, and the stock of 
many of our best sorts has gradually got 
weaker. This is largely the reason why, after 
a year or two, we hear so little of once popular 
Chrysanthemums. 

The month to six weeks that has intervened 
between the flowering period of most of the 
exhibition sorts and the present time has helped 
many of the old stools to regain some of their 
lost vigour. For this reason itis fair to assume 
that at least a limited supply of stock is now 
ready. Any plants, too, that were lifted from 
the open, and those which have been described 
as ‘“‘ rested " stock, may be looked to to supply 
cuttings with which to perpetuate the different 
sorts. Do nob choose the very stout cuttings. 
This is quite a mistaken idea, assuch cuttings 
invariably take а long time to root. I prefer 
to select growths of medium stoutness. Са&- 
tings 3 inches in length are quite long enough, 
and in many cases those 4 inch less in length 
are preferred to allothers. Cut through the 
stem immediately below a joint, usivg a sharp 
knife. Trim off the bottom leaf close to the 
stem, and all is then ready for its insertion. 
Compost for propagating should consist of 
sweet fibrous loam of a fairly light charac- 
ter, mixed with leaf-mould that is thoroughly 
well decayed. Of these two ingredients take 
equal parts and pass through a sieve with a 
4-inch mesh. To the foregoing add one-eighth 
part of clean, coarse silver sand, and mix the 
whole thoroughly. A slight sprinkling of 
wood-ashes or, failing this, crushed char- 
coal should be added. For exhibition, or for 


the production of large and handsome 
blooms for the conservatory, the cuttings 
should be inserted singly in thumb pots, 
which as well as the crocks should be quite 
clean. Place the crocks in position with care 
and cover these with the rougher siftings of 
the compost to ensure proper drainage, Fill 
in the compost to the rim of each pot, making 
the soil slightly firm. A sprinkling of sand in 
the middle of the surface soil should then be 
applied, and with a small dibber a hole should 
be made in the centre, this carrying down a 
proportion of sand with it, on which the 
cutting is to rest.  Inserb the cutting, 
pressing the soil firmly at its base, and 
give a sharp rap on the bench to settle 
the compost. bel at once. Shallow 
wooden boxes or 3-inch or 56-inch pots may 
be used for the decorative and early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. Insert the cuttings in rows 
in the shallow boxes and around the inside 
edge of the pots. In this way the cuttings 
root readily enough. Water in the cuttings 
from a fine rosed can, thoroughly moistening 
the soil. In many instances no more water 
will be required until after the cuttings are 
rooted, when they must be carefully looked 
over each day at least once. Place the cut- 
tings in а rough framework on the greenhouse 
bench, maintaining а temperature of between 
45 degs. and 50 degs. Where a frame, no 
mattec whether permanent or temporary, is 
not available in the greenhouse, stand the pots 
or boxes on sifted ashes, or any other equally 
suitable material on the greenhouse bench. 
Do not worry when the cuttings flag, as this is 
of little importance. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR DECORATION. 
I лм anxious to start a collection of Chrysanthemums for 
decoration, I can get 5 feet head room. I want to grow 
bush plants of a fairly dwarf nature. I have prepared a 
list which I thought of starting. Would you be so kind 
as to look through same and let me know if my selection 
ia right? I should like good sized flowers, to open in 
November. Should you know of a better lot for the 
purpose, I should be much obliged if you would give it ; 
in fact, any suggestion of yours will be esteemed.—Mums, 

[We have looked very carefully into your 
selection, and while we think you hive made a 
nice selection, in several instances the varieties 
may be improved upon. If we understand you 
correctly, vou desire to grow bush plants of 
fairly dwarf habit and they should also be free 
flowering. Western King is a white flower of 
high quality, and Niveum is another chaste 
white that should come into bloom slightly 
later than the first-mentioned sort. We would 
advise you to grow Ivory rather than Nellie 
Pockett. The former is a very dwarf sort, 
pure white, and a free bloomer. In your 
selection of three yellow varieties you have 
included Godfrey’s King. This is a bright 
reddish-crimson sort. In the place of those 
you mention we recommend Lizzie Adcock, a 
glorious rich yellow sport from Source 4`Ог; 
Mrs. Greenfield, another rich yellow kind ; and 
Н. J. Gillingham, a pretty primrose-yellow 
sport from Western King. Bronze flowers 
may be represented by the popular Charles 
Davis, a plant of easy culture, and Mlle. 
Avizard, a pretty bronze sport from Mlle. 
Gabrielle Debrie. Those of a mauve tint are 
also well represented by Viviand Morel and 
N.C.S. Jubilee. Their actual colours are quite 
distinct one from the other, and their form is 
also different. The former is a Japanese re- 
flexed and the latter a Japanese incurved. 
Both sorts are easy to grow. Pink decorative 
Chrysanthemums are always welcomed, espe- 
cially if the tones of colour be distinct and 
pleasing. Miss Lucy Evans is a pretty helio- 
trope pink sort, and of the two suggested by 
vou—viz., Lelia Filkins and Mlle. Gabrielle 
Debrie—the former is a very pretty soft pale 
pink kind and the latter a charming Mal. 
maison pink and particularly pretty in sprays. 
The variety named in your selection as repre- 
senting the fawn rorts can hardly be described 
under this heading. A pretty sort named 
Kitty Crews, a Japanese incurved flower, is the 
nearest to в fawn coloured kind we can remem- 
ber. Rich orange-fawn is a good description 
of the colour. Market Red is a splendid 
decorative kind. The colour may be descrihed 
as a shade of the brightest red, with golden 
reverse. The plant comes into flower in 
October, and continues in a fresh condition for 
some time; it is a free-flowering variety. 


Crimsons are better seen in Godírey's King, 
already described, and С. W. Childs. The last 
mentioned has been in cultivation for some 
years, and is still highly regarded by market 
growers. Lord Hopetoun, if flowered on the 
terminal buds, should prove to be a useful light 
crimson variety. The foregoing complete а 
most interesting series of decorative Chrys- 
anthemums. No delay should longer take 
place in acquiring cuttings and propagating 
them. Ab this season good, healthy stock 
should be available, and under ordinary con- 
ditions capital bushes sbould be developed. 
To induce а bushy style of growth the young 
plante, as soon as they are established in their 
small pots, should have the point of their 
growth pinched out. In a little while other 
growths will develop, and these, when 6 inches 
long, should be pinched in like manner. Con- 
tinue this process right through the early 
summer, pinching the plants for the last time 
during the closing days of June. From this 
point grow on the plants to the terminal buds, 
thinning out these to the required number of 
blooms desired. ] 





NEW EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS FROM FRANCE. 
M. Мохтх, of Paris, has a strain of early and 
semi-early varieties that will, if I mistake not, 
ain wide popularity among lovers of these 

owers. They are especially notable for a 
good sturdy habit of growth and are excep- 
tionally free flowering. Add to this clear 
colours in the flowers, as well as pretty shades, 
first-rate quality in the blooms, and excellent 
stems. They are of Japanese shape, not par- 
ticularly loose in arrangement, and medium 
rather than large in size. Thus we have ideal 
kinds either for outdoor culture or for growing 
in pots for decoration. Recent correspondents 
in GARDENING are advocating a hardy race of 
Chrysanthemums, but how they can expect 
varieties to provide blossoms that will pass 
through frosty weather unharmed I do not 
know. My experience is that wet soils are 
more the cause of the roots of our present- 
day Chrysanthemums appearing tender rather 
than hard frost, and therefore they should be 
lifted annually, unless the position of the 
garden be especially dry. This by the way. 
The followiug list includes most of the new 
early-flowering varieties : 

Rusts, claret-crimson, in colour a lovely 
clear shade, and the blooms of fine quality. 

Jason, clear bright yellow, rich in colour, 
and: of fine quality of bloom. 

CHAMP DÛR has flowers of a deep rich shade 
of yellow, and is especially fine. 

Ror DES BraNcs —The blooms of this are 
pure in colour, of fine quality, and of pretty 
form. 

La PacroLE bears bronzy-yellow blooms in 
great profusion. 

La PARISIENNE —The flowers of this are 
slightly pink when opening, but fade to pure 
white when fully out. 

ESPERANCE has white blossoms with green 
tint, and its dwarfness and freedom are 
noticeable. 

Cuame DE Neias.—This has pure white 
flowers of a stout and lasting character. 

Acasou.—In this the blooms are of a chest- 
nut-crimson shade, and very distinct. 

PERLE Rose, a delightful variety, 
mauve-pink flowers ; a perfect mass. 

PERLE CaTILONNAISE. — This has creamy- 
white, tinted pink blossoms of high quality, 
and it is one that will please everybody. 

Bovie DE NEIGE, still another white, is 
distincb on account of its very free-flowering 


with 


qualities. 
The above-named, being such sturdy 
growers, produce cuttings freely. In this res- 


pect some of the older kinds of Chrysanthe- 
mums are disappointing. M. Grunerwald 
and its many sports, including the beautiful 
Parisiana, Mytchett White and its relations 
may be mentioned in this category. H.S. 


Harly Chrysanthemum Goacher’s 
Crimson.—Half an acre planted with this 
variety was, when in flower last September, 
worth seeing. This kind is far ahead of anything 
in its colour I have seen. The growth is stiff 
and upright—so much so that stakes are hardly 
required to keep it in position, and the flowers 
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have long stalks. Опе may, therefore, cub 
{ndividual blooms without interfering with 


opening buds. Its flowers are larger than 
those of other early kinds, and of fine sub- 
stance. This sorb also makes a first-rate pot 
plant under glass. It is now plentiful and 
sheen and should be seen in every garden, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


A FINE WINTER FLOWER (EUPHORBIA 
JACQUINI.NFLORA). 

VIEWED either as regards its general usefulness 
or for the exquisite beauty of its bright cerise. 
coloured flowers, Euphorbia jacquinisflora 
stands quite unrivalled as a winter-bloomin 
plant, and is one of those good things of which 
it may truly be said that one can cut and come 
again, as the cutting is but the prelude toa 
fresh crop of flowers being produced, for the top 
is no sooner removed than the plants break 
again, and, from having more branches, are 
even more attractive than before. The loss of 
so much growth as is necessarily entailed where 
cut blooms are in great request is a serious 
matter for most plants, but in the case of the 
Euphorbia jacquiniæflora no damage is done by 
the cutting, and its value is not deteriorated 
in any way beyond the loss of its flowers, the 
removal of which only forms partof the requisite 
pruning to which the plants have to be sub- 
jected later on in order to get young wood for 
propagating or to grow on for another season’s 
display. Although the individual blooms are 
small, they are produced in such profusion and 
are so elegantly arranged as to form the most 
charming natural wreaths for ladies’ hair, for 
which purpose they are peculiarly adapted, 
and are always special favourites. Besides 
being of such great value for cutting, they are 
equally serviceable as pot plants for decoration 
in either large or small sizes, the latter of 
which are specially suited for the embellish- 
ment of dinner-tables, where their gracefully 
arching branches and the rich glow of colour of 
the flowers with which they are so thickly 
studded show off to great advantage in contrast 
with the usual surroundings, 

Euphorbia jacquiniæflora is naturally of a 
loose, straggling habit, but nevertheless it is a 
very tractable plant to manage, and readily 
conforms to any mode of training or to any style 
of growth, fromthe weak bush form of from 1 foot 
to 2feet bigh, uptothe large specimens, or even 
to cover the back wall or roof of the stove, which 
is perhaps the best way of all to cultivate it 
where quantities of cut flowers are required. 
Planted out in a well-drained border, and 
grows in this way, with sufficient room for its 

ranches to spread and develop themselves, 
there is scarcely any limit to its capacity for 
blooming, especially if 16 be so situated as to 
have plenty of light and sunshine to consoli- 
date and ripen the wood, which is a very impor- 
tant matter with all sappy plants of this class. 
An intermediate-house suits it even better than 
& stove, as a temperature varying between 
55 degs. and 65 degs. is ample for it during the 
whole of the winter, provided the atmosphere 
is correspondingly dry ; and flowers that ex- 
pand under such conditions always possess more 
substance and last considerably longer than 
those that are subjected to more heat. 

TREATMENT WHEN PLANTED OUT.—lIf planted 
out in either of the above structures, it is of 
the greatest importance that the border should 
be well drained, for although fond of water 
when growing freely, anything approaching a 
wet and sour state of the soil is fatal to success. 
In a border of 2 feet deep, at least 6 inches 
ought to be given up to drainage, and this 
should consist of broken bricks or some warm, 
dry absorbent material of that kind, over 
which it will be necessary to place some rough, 
freshly-cut turves, in order to prevent the soil 
from working in amongst it, thus filling up the 
interstices and defeating the object in view. 
The remaining space should then be filled up 
with a mixture of peat and loam or leaf-soil, 
and the latter in about equal proportions, with 
a liberal admixture of sharp clean sand to keep 
the whole open and porous. Where space can 
be afforded, I know of nothing more deserving 
or serviceable, or that will make a better 
return, than this beautiful Euphorbia, afford- 
ing, as it does, plenty of cut flowers for at 


least two months during the dullest time 
of the year, when flowers of a bright colour 
are sadly deficient, and consequently doubly 
appreciated: The best way of treating 
this plant when it is planted out is to allow 
it to fill the allotted space as quickly as 
possible, and then to nip out the ends of the 
shoots to induce them to break again, which 
will greatly multiply the number of sprays 
for cutting, and they will be of a more con- 
venient size than those on the main branches. 
The stopping should not be deferred later 
than the end of July or middle of August, 
otherwise there will not be sufticient time to 
ripen the lateral growth formed  after- 
wards. To aid in this matter, the plants 
should be kept somewhat drier at the roots in 
the autumn with a corresponding diminution 
of atmospheric moisture, which will soon 
harden the wood and induce them to form 
plenty of flower-buds that will readily expand 
when water is again applied after the turn of 
the year. 


[The finest group of this plant we ever have 
seen was put up at a recent meeting in 
the Horticultural Hall. The plants were in 
rude health, the leafage being perfect, the 
sprays of blooms in many cases measuring 
quite 2 feet in length. The plants were in 
6-inch pots. The arrangement of the plants, 
too, was excellent, the single stems arching 
over in a loose and informal way, and display- 
ing the richly coloured flowers to the best 
advantage. —Ер. ] 

—— This plant, better known by the above 
title than by its correct name of E. fulgens, is, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all winter-bloom- 
ing subjects. Its bright, orange-scarlet flower- 
clusters, often covering the arching shoots for a 
length of 2 feet or more, certainly cause the 
great crimson bracts of Poinsettia pulcherrima 
to appear quite dull by comparison. Some 
writers advocate a stove temperature for this 
Baphiorbim, but, except when striking cuttings 
and growing them on into decorative plants, 
stove heat is unnecessary. I lately saw а fiue 
plant, 6 feet in height and as much across, the 
picture of health, growing against the back 
wall of a conservatory, into which two French 
windows opened from the drawing-room of the 
house. This conservatory is never kept at a 
high temperature, and in severe frost the ther- 
mometer often falls to 55 dega., but the 
Euphorbia showed no signs of needing greater 
warmth. It is, naturally, later in perfecting 
its flowers than plants exposed to greater heat, 
which tay be had in bloom before Christmas, 
whereas the plant in question is nob at its best 
until February. Where a good stock is grown, 
thelong, lowering shoots may be cut forthe house 
and, with the Paper-white Narcissus, make а 
very pretty floral arrangement, the vivid 
orange - coloured scarlet flowers forming a 
striking contrast to the pure white blossoms of 
the Narcissus. The Euphorbia is easily pro- 
pagated, pot plants which have finished 
flowering being cut back and placed in heat, 
when they break and throw out young shoots, 
which, when 3 inches in length, are taken off 
with а heel and placed in light compost in 
2} inch pots. In a propagating-pit these soon 
root, and can be grown on into good plan 
with little trouble. S. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Crinum Kirki.—I have two Crinum Kirki bulbs, 
which are potted ın 9-inch pota, in a compost consisting 
of leaf-mould, кану эш; and a little peat. Both plants 
are very healthy, having large, long, green, very glossy 
leaves. Both plants have large bulba, and are pot-bound. 
They are in a house with a south aspect, and in а tem- 
perature of from 55 degs. to 70 degs. Fah. 1 have not been 
able to get them to flower, and I should be glad of any 
information that any reader can offer me as to whether 
the treatment is right, and if the heat they are in is 
right ?—Dynamo, 

[ Your plants of Crinum Kirki are apparently 
doing as well as they possibly can be, and it is 
very probable that they will lower during the 
forthcoming summer. If there is no sign of 
flower by the end of July, put them in а posi- 
tion where they are fully exposed to the sun, 
and, as August advances, lessen the water 
supply. 'The leaves will then gradually turn 
yellow, till, by October, they will in all prob- 
ability have become quite dormant. When 
this happens keep the bulbs absolutely dry till 
February, at which time they must be watered. 
This will cause the new leaves to be freely 


pushed up, and, most probably before long, | 


the production of flower spikes. If the roots | 


remain in good condition, do nob repot unless 
absolutely necessary, as Crinums resent being 
disturbed. During the growing season they 
may be supplied with weak manure water, 
Though your Crinums have not yet flowered, 
we must congratulate you on growing them so 
well, for many fail with this particular species, 
The temperature and treatment must be suit- 
able, and we hope you will soon be favoured 
with flowers. ] 

Jasmine unhealthy.—The Jasminum grandi- 
florum leaves I enclose are smothered with red.spider. It 
is growing in a border in the greenhouse, and has been 
there two summers, but has never bloomed. How can | 
get the plant into a healthy condition again, and induce | 
it to flower ?—S. 

[1, The plant is in a very bad condition, and 
ib is questionable whether it will recover. You 
might try cutting it down and well soaking 
the border, which is evidently very dry. If it 
should break into growth, ply the syringe 
freely on it, во as to encourage growth and 
prevent further attacks of red-spider. You 
have kept the atmosphere far too dry, as also 
the soil at the roots, hence the bad state into 
which the plant has fallen. 2, Pot the Fem 
early in March, using rough loam to which 
have been added good fibrous peat, some pieces 
of charcoal, and plenty of silver sand. Take 
care that you give plenty of drainage 
3, Evidently & Lomaria, but specimens too poor 
to be quite sure as to variety. Pot in the same 
compost and аб the same time as recommended 
for the Tree-Fern.] 

Potting Hucharis and Amaryllis. — Sor: 
Eucharis and Amaryllis bulbs have just been brought to 
me from Jamaica. The latter have evidently flowered 
Can you kindly give me any instructions as to treatment’ 
I have a greenhouse, which is kept at a temperatur 
between 50 degs, and 60 dege. I have them in 
two parts good loam, one part leaf-mould, and a nice lot 
of sharp sand.—M. Е. C. 

[The potting compost is a very suitable on: 
for the bulbs mentioned by you, and you hare 
done the best thing possible in potting them. 
At the same time a minimum temperature of 
55 degs running up by sun heat to 70 degs 
would better meet their requirements thas 
that named by you, but still they may d» 
fairly well under such conditions. As they are 
presumably still in a dormant state, especial 
care must m taken not to overwater them, this 
caution being even more necessary in the case 
of the Eucharis than the Amaryllis, as this 
latter is a more vigorous rooting subject 
than the Eucharis. As the foliage develops and 
the plants get into active growth more water 
will of course be required. From your note 
it appears that the Amaryllises have already 
flowered, and that bairig so they will probably 
only push up leaves when they commence t) 
grow. In any case, the bulbs must be en 
couraged to make free growth and should 
be watered as before till the leaves show signi 
of turning yellow, when less moisture i 
needed. This will probably take place towards 
the latter part of the summer, during which 
time they must be fully exposed to the suns 
rays. When totally dormant no water will be 
needed till February comes round and the 
bulbs are ready to start into growth. Given 
this treatment they should flower well next 
year. The Eucharis is naturally of an ever 
green character, therefore it must never hé 
dried off as the Amaryllis needs to be. At the 
same time, much less water will, of course, е 
needed during the winter than is required 
throughout the growing season.] 


Two beautiful annuals for pots.—Is 
thinking what plants to grow for the green 
house for the summer we sometimes overlook 
annuals, and the two that I would suggest s 
being worth trying are particularly attractive 
when in bloom. It must not, however, be 
overlooked that they are most convenient for 
outdoor growing, especially on warm borders, 
but when cultivated in pots they well repay 
the extra trouble. They are Nemesias aud 
Schizanthuses. Seed should be sown in shallow 
pans of light soil in February, potting off the 
young seedlings as ready, and fiaally shifting 
them into 5-inch pots. Each is possessed of 
charming flowers, and blooms abundantly Оле 
or two plants may be grown in each pot, and 
staking should be done early in the season. 
Nemesias have the reputation of flowering 
themselves to death. By the uninitiated I have 
heard the Schizanthuses referred to as Orchids, 
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they are so frail and pretty. Those who have 
not succeeded with them out-of-doors should 
try them in pote. —TowNsxAN. | 


uite clean, as if insects are allowed any quarter | 
the beauty of the plant will be spoiled. Cycla- | 
mens, even when not in flower, are ornamental, | 
| the markings on the leaves being ver pests | subjects, Vallotas will not flourish under it; 
| ebruary | 
PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. | and March, as then the flowers have their true | traced to this source alone. 


ful They are at their best during 


times seen plants turned on their sides and 
placed under the stages or in a cold-frame, and, 
while this treatment may hold good with a few 


indeed, many of the failures to bloom may be 
Frequently one 


Tii old plan of cultivating these was to grow | colour and the foliage is firm and good. They | comes across them in a house window, and, as 


on old plants year after year and to dry them | 
off during the summer, the result being poor 
exam ples with very few flowers on them. Con- 
trasb this system with that now in vogue, 
which is to sow the seed as soon as ripe, and to 


Persian Cyclamens From: 


row on the plante in light airy houses or pits 
1 а genial temperature. In this way fresh 
ealthy plants bearing a good head of bloom 
&n be had in fifteen months from the time of 
owing. The seed, which generally ripens in July 
nd August, should be sown as soon as possible 
fterwards in a light fibrous soil, with a little 
за f-mould and sharp sand. When the seedlin 

re strong enough, ten or twelve should bs 
ricked off into a 44-inch pot, and when large 
nough potted singly into 3-inch pots, shifting 
gain when these are fullof roots. For the last 





otting stiffer soil is Mon Attention must 
e” given that the plants while growing are kept 


should have no sticks or ties of any kind. The | 
bulbs should be carefully watered and well ' 


ripened after blooming, as the next season's 


display depends very much on this. The plants : 


should not be repotted until they break into 





n original drawing by Н. G. Moon, 


growth, and then they should be pub into 
smaller pots, shifting on as may be isis ^ 





Vallotas.—In the Vallotas, or, as they are 
familiarly called, Scarborough Liliee, we have 
some of the most interesting and useful of 
bulbous-rooted plants, but, unlike many other 
bulbs, there is а d^nger of losing them through 
keeping them dry. As a matter of fact, 
Vallotas Should be kept on growing and mois- 
ture afforded throughout the winter, increasing 
the supply as the weather becomes warmer. 
When Шет flowering time is over I have some- 





all-the-year-round plants, they should not be 
overlooked, rero pon by those who have no 
greenhouse, as they do not want repotting too 
often, and frequently flower best when in а 
pot-bound state. The soil needful for Vallotas 
should consist of loam, leaf-soil, and 
& little sharp sand. For a cool green- 
house they are to be recommended, 
as, if not absolutely neglected, they 
never fail to produce their scarlet 
Lily-like blooms in profusion.—Towns- 
MAN, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SEASIDE TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WrrH reference to your article on 
“ Seaside Planting” in GARDENING of 
the 28th ult., I should like to add a 
few remarks which may be useful to 
anyone planting in an exposed posi- 
tion. Many people give up the idea 
of planting trees and shrubs in their 
gardens because they have failed in 
their first efforts. The first thing to do 
in a seaside garden is to find out 
which is the most exposed side to the 
prevailing wind, and set to work to 
shelter the garden from ib. If possible, 
erect some sort of shelter by means of 
hurdles or trellis work on that side if 
there is no wall or fence. Next 
thoroughly trench the soil behind the 
shelter, incorporating some well-rotted 
manure, and if thereisnot a good depth 
of soil of about 18 inches to 2 feet, fresh 
loam should be brought so that the 
depth of soil is increased to that 
amount. Next procure young growing 
specimens of trees and shrubs selected, 
first mesauring Ше ground carefully so 
that you may have enough. An outer 
hedge, 2 feet to 3 feet high, should 
first be planted 2 feet from the wall or 
shelter of one of the following shrubs, 
which, if planted in a double row 
alternately 1 foot apart, will with- 
stand the strongest wind: — Green 
Euonymus, Phillyrea, Privet, Tama- 
risk, Next planb at a distance of 
3 feet or 4 feet another hedge of 
Willow or Black Poplar 3 feet or 
4 feet in height, and 3 feet apart. 
Next plant at a distance of 4 feet or 
5 feet a row of Sycamore or Cornish 
Elm, 6 feet or 8 feet in height, 5 feet 
apart, or, if preferred, a row of mixed 
trees of Lime, Sycamore. Cornish Elm, 
and Poplar in variety. Behind this 
place Pinus austriaca or Scotch Pines, 
апа Cupressus macrocarpa and Thuja 
Lobbi; other conifers do not seem to 
flourish by the sea, especially if there 
is any chalk in the soil. 

If the above directions are carried 
out, it will be found that nearly all 
evergreens will flourish inside the 
Shelter, and in particular the follow- 
ing: Sweet Bay, Laurustinus, Ever- 
green Oak, Silver and Golden Euony- 
mus, Golden Privet, Golden and Silver 
Holly, common Laurel, Veronica, Au- 
cuba japonica, common Gum Cistus, 
Green and Variegated Box, Berberis, 
Escallonia, Broom. The following de- 
ciduous shrubs do not mind a salt wind : 
Ribes, Lilac, Syringa, Deutzia, Hydrangea, 
Fuchsia, Weigela, Elder, Prunus  Pissardi, 
Jasmine, Guelder Rose, Buddleia globosa, 
Maple, Almond, Laburnum, Cotoneaster, Crabs, 
and Cherries. 

Hybrid Tea Roses and Noisettes will grow 
strongly if the soil is well manured, but the 
standard trees are not as a rule successful, and 
dwarf trees on Brier stock are the best. Tea 
Roses on dwarf stocks also grow well if pro- 
tected in the winter. When planting, be sure 
to have a good supply of strong stakes, and fix 
the stake for each tree firmly in the hole before 
planting the trees, wrap the tree round with 
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cloth or sacking and tie tightly with tarred 
yarn at the distance of 2 feet from the ground 
nnd also at the top of the stake. Look the 
stakes and ties over after every gale, and гебіе 
when necessary, also after every rain during 
the first winter, tread the ground firmly round 
the base of each tree, so as to disperse any 
water and prevent the roots being frost-bitten. 
Theouter hedge must be keptclipped, the Poplar 
or Willow hedge must be kept close with the 
pruning: knife, aud the inner trees must be 
regularly pruned to keep them in shape, or 
they will grow away from the wind and look 
very ugly and unsightly. К. Е. LAMBE. 





Azalea rustica flore-pleno.—This is 
а garden name applied to a very pretty class of 
hardy Azaleas, all the members of which have 
double blossoms. They are of continental 
origin, made their first public appearance as 
new plants at the Ghent Exhibition in the year 
1888, and gradually became grown in this 
country. These varieties are said to have 
originated by hybridising A. mollis with A. 
occidentalis. "While they form а delightful 
feature out-of-doors, these Azaleas are also 
equally adapted for flowering under glass for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse ; indeed, 
some of the Dutch and Belgian nurserymen 
who make a speciality of shrubs for forcing 
grow them largely. Visitors to the Temple 
Show have had ample opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of these Azaleas, for each 
recurring year they figure prominently in 
Messrs. Veitch's group of flowering shrubs, 
and ab least four of them have been 
given awards of merit by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Some of the best varieties 
&re Aida, rose-pink ; Apelles, scarlet ; Byron, 
white; Freya, mauve; Hora, yellowish-pink ; 
Il Tasso, light red ; Norma, flesh-pink ; Ribera, 
white, shaded pink; and Virgil, creamy- 
yellow. — X. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Field mice.—Can you help me to get rid of field 
mice? I have had a lot of plants indoors and out spoilt 
by them, and hardly ever succeed in trapping them. I 
have used meat and cheese in the traps. I bavetried 
phosphorus paste on bread and butter, and with Barley- 
meal Tne mice eat the Barley-meal round the little 
lumps the phosphorus goes into, and then leave it. I 
have also tried а rat poison containing arsenic on bread 
and butter, but they did not touch it. Mixed with Barley- 
meal they simply scattered it about. The poison packet 
taid they would eat it greedily and die on the spot, but I 
suppose that applies to house-mice.—O. M. WARDLOW. 

[Get an ordinary flower-pot. and stop the 
bottom so as to hold water. Fill the pot half- 
full of water, tie tightly a piece of newspaper 
over the top. Make slits in the paper, so that 
if a mouse trusts its weight on it it will fall 
through. Sink the pot in the ground, the rim 
level with the surface. Lightly scatter some 
short Grass over the paper. The mice will fall 
through the slits and be drowned. | 

Birds and fruit-bushes (D. W.).—The 
trouble you have with small birds injuring 
Apples and eating out Gooseberry buds is too 
common everywhere for any remedy to be readily 
prescribed. Really the best—indeed, almost 
the only safe—course is to fix fish-netting over 
trees and bushes, and thus shut the birds out 
absolutely. We cannot advise as to traps, but 
a liberal use of bird-lime may prove the best 
means of catching the pests. You may make 
up a solution of Quassia chips, 4 oz., soaked 
in 2 gallons of boiling water all night. Strain 
it off, then add 1 1b. of soft-soap dissolved in a 
gallon of hot water, and, making 4 gallons in 
all, with that gently syringe the Gooseberry- 
bushes, at oncedusting them heavily with soob 
orlime. That treatment may keep the birds from 
eating the buds which will now soon be break- 
ing into leaf. You cannot treat Apple-trees in 
fruit in that way. 


Black spot in Apples.—A great number of my 
Apples suffer from black spot, which is now destroying a 
quantity of those in store. I understand this is caused by 
а fungoid growth, Oladisporium dendriticum. Will the 
caustic wash be of апу use as a preventive? I saw іп a 
late issue that the Bordeaux-mixture was the best remedy 
for fungoid growths. If I use this, should I apply it 
when the fruit is about half grown? Would it not be 
dangerous to vegetables grown under trees after using 
thia latter dressing? Is there anything I could apply 
that would not make it impossible to use them ?—GnEEN- 
WOOD. 

[Bordeaux mixture is the best antidote for 
the fungoid disease Cladisporium dendriticum 


or black spot in the fruit, This should be 








used when the trees are growing, as you 
surmise, but, like the caustic wash, it should 
by no means be applied where vegetables are 
grown beneath the trees. We do not know of 
any other mixture you could use for black 
spot that would be non-injurious to vegetable 
crops, but by thoroughly moistening every 
portion of the trees, stems, branches, spurs, 
and all twiggy growths with caustic alkali 
solution you will go a long way towards 
eradicating the black spot fungus, provided 
you make it an annual practice to do so. We 
would suggest that you clear the vegetable 

‚ of whatever nature they may be, from 
under each tree, so that the opportunity 
for spraying at once may nob be missed, 
as any little loss you may incur by such a pro- 
ceeding will be more than compensated for in 
having the trees clean and freed from insects, 
lichens, etc., and with the prospect of having 
the fruit of better quality in future.] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Sweet Peas that flower 
early are always appreciated, and to have them 
early they must be under glass in a moderate 
temperature, such as is usually found in a 
greenhouse or conservatory. Thereare several 
ways of growing them. They may be raised in 
small pots singly on a shelf near the glass, or 
in some very light position. Early in January 
or February is time enough to sow for most 

laces. I have started а few pots in Novem- 

r, but not much is pide 1 by it, as the 
January sowing starts away and comes on 
without check, and if the matter is urgent 
they may be started in a warm-house and 
moved to а cooler house when the plants are 
up. If started singly in small pots the speci- 
mens can be built up when the little plants 
want more room. A dozen plantscan be placed 
in a 12-inch pot, and helped on with liquid- 
manure when some progress has been made. 
I have grown them in rather wide baskets, 
where they have plenty of freedom, and in a 
light house they may be planted out in the 
border. Decided or self colours, such as white, 
pink, blue, and scarlet, are the most useful in 
а cut state, as they come in so well for table 
decoration, and for that purpose one does nob 
want more than two or three colours, but they 
may be wanted in quantity. Forced flowers, 
including Roses, are plentiful now when 
proper means are allowed. (Good clumps of 
the Bleeding Heart or Lyre-flower (Dielytra 
spectabilis) are very effective now, and they 
will lasb some time, and where there is à num- 
ber of strong shoots they may be had in suc- 
cession. Solomon’s Seal is another useful 
hardy plant which forces well, and being dis- 
tincb from most other things it is appreciated. 
Her Majesty white Pink, when well established 
in pots, forces easily in а moderate tempera- 
ture, and good pots full of Mignonette and the 
dark blue Forget-me-not, Myosotis dissitiflora, 
are very nice for table decoration. These 
things are not so common as they might be, 
and they will be found cheaper than Lily of the’ 
Valley, which is now so much run upon. 

Forcing-house.—Every warm-house will 
be full of work now; in fact, every glass 
structure where frost is kept out will be a 
forcing-house more or less now, but for real 
forcing work we want a night temperature of 
60 degs. In a house of this character pretty 
well everything which has had the usual 
prsparabion may be brought quickly into 

loom, or seedlings of tender plants may be 
raised and cuttings rooted. For rooting cut- 
tings we want a confined atmosphere. A 
propagating box or frame fitted over the hot- 
water pipes will answer every purpose within 
limits, and a good deal may be dod with bell- 
glasses. Those who have neither propagating- 
frame nor bell-glasses may strike cuttings in 
rather deep boxes covered with squares of 
lass and placed over the hot-water pipes. 

e can obtain from our fishmonger suitable 
boxes, about 14 inches by 12 inches and 
7 inches deep, for 9d. per dozen. The cuttings 
can either be inserted in thumb pots or dibbled 
into the boxes in sandy soil, and in either case 
be covered with squares of glass, shaded with 
paper if required. They will stand on the hot- 
water pipes, and pretty well every cutting at 





this season when there is plenty of young! 


shoots will strike. The same boxes will do 
for seedling Verbenas, Petunias, Begonias, and 
other things, but the glass must be removed 
in good time before the little plants get drawn. 
The condensed moisture can be got rid of by 
reversing the squares of glass every morning, 
or oftener if necessary. 

Ferns under glass.—This is the usual 
time for repotting, or at least all those Ferns 
which want в shift should have it soon. Some 

lants which have old faded fronds may be cut 

own, and when starting into growth repotting 
may take place or the plants may be divided 
if more stock is required. Ferns of the 
common sorts which produce spores freely are 
usually raised in that way, as seedling plants 
are more vigorous and make better planis 
than can be obtained from the division of old 
roots. Fern cases and baskets should be over. 
hauled and the cases and baskets refilled with 
young plants. Most of the Aspleniums may 

e rapidly increased by taking the little 
plants from the fronds and inserting them 
in sandy soil in shallow boxes. More loam is 
used for the common kinds of Ferns than was 
the case formerly, and the plants do better 
with it. For most Ferns half loam and leaf- 
mould with a free admixture of sand will do, 
and the loam should be of the best quality. 

Orchard-house. — Ventilate freely on 
mild days, but keep out cold winds, as any 
check to growth will bring green-fly and pos- 
sibly mildew. The trees will be in blossom 
now, and, if the air is kept in motion, there 
will be a good set. But the air can be kept 
in circulation and still retain its warmth ani 
buoyancy, which are jusb the conditions suit 
able for the distribution of the pollen. I 
there are any bees near they will on fine day: 
find their way into the house and help in tb 
work of fertilising the blossoms. The 
watering is very important work, and should 
be done, for the present, in the morning ; bu 
every pot should be tapped to make sure water 
is required. One has only to get intoa regular 
system and then there will be no neglect, 
and the watering will not be overdone. |: 
is rather too soon to begin disbudding trees i» 
а cold-house yet, but where there is a division 
across the house, and one half is furnished vit! 
early varieties and forced a little, the young 
shoots will require thinning, and Peaches ani 
Nectarines force very well in pote. 

Harly Melons.—A good many Melons 
may be grown in a small house For home ux 
it is better to have several small houses 
follow in succession than one large one. Strong 
plants, set out now 2 feet apart in a low span 
roofed house in rather strong loam, with a ИШЕ 
old plaster and bone-meal mixed with it, the 
whole to be made firm, will soon bear. 1% 
the plants go 6 feet up the roof befor 
stopping leaders. Night temperature 65 degs 

Window gardening.—There are sigs! 
of growth everywhere now. Campanulas шїї 
be rooted from cuttings of the young shoo 
in sandy soil kept close. All plants near the 
window should be turned round frequently, ® 
that all sides may have the benefit ot the light. 
A good general compost for potting will be one 
half good loam and the other half a mixture 0! 
leaf-mould, very old manure, and plenty ° 
sand, with a few handfuls of wood-ashes and 
bone-meal. 

Outdoor garden: — Prune and in" 
creepers and climbers on walls and arches 
Roses on south walls may be pruned now. С 
the weak shoots clean out, and lay in № 
strongest to nearly full length, just merely ге 
moving unripe points. We want Roses © 
early as we can get them, and if the pruning 
sheltered spots or on warm walls is delayed, ғ 


good deal of the strength has to be cut awa! | 


in the removal when the n 


been removed in autumn, and this is donê 
sometimes. Ivy on walls should be cut clo 
in. We hear sometimes that Clematises ал! 
other climbers have refused to grow. This 
very often the fault of the planter. Hols 
should be made of sufficient capacity to hold з 
barrow-full of good soil, and filled in a" 
pressed down before the Roses, Jasmines, 0 
whatever is required is planted, and then there 
will be no failures. Eve s or deciduous 
trees which have been planted as blinds or 
windbreaks may be pruned now, but flowering 


thinning 5 | 
done; in fact, all the weakly shoots might have | 
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shrubs, such as Lilacs, Philadelphus, Guelder 
Rose, and similar things should be pruned 
immediately after flowering. If pruned now 
there will be no flowers. Now that the weather 
appears to have settled, the planting of trees, 
shrubs, and hardy plants generally may proceed. 
Weakly lawns may be repaired or top-dressed 
with good soil, ready for some Grass seeds in 
March. 

Fruit garden.—We could do with a few 
more really good late Pears. Glou Morceau, 
one of the best winter Pears, is now over. 
Bergamotte d’Esperen is now coming on, and 
the flavour is excellent, and it does well in 
almost any form. Ihave had it on the Quince, 
and though it bears freely on that stock it does 
not make enough wood to fill a wall or cover 
espaliers. Two of the best winter Pears are 
Winter Nelis and Josephine de Malines. They 
are small, but the flavour is good, and I have 
them bear freely as pyramids. One of the best 
large winter Pears is Beurré Rance. The finest 
and best-flavoured specimens I have ever seen 
were grown on the south gable of a barn where 
there was plenty of room, and had the full sun 
all day. Very late Pears should have full 
exposure to the sunshine. Knight’s Monarch 
is not much grown now, but years ago, 
in another county, I have had good flavoured 
fruits of this old variety. Push forward the 
work of planting, pruning, training, and wash- 
ing, and апу tree which has borne a heavy 
crop should have а top-dressing of rich com- 

st. In training all trees do not use tight 
igatures, especially to Peaches, Cherries, or 
Plums, as damaged tissues may bring on gum- 
ming. Plant Figs and Vines in warm corners. 


Vegetable garden.—There should be 
no vacant ground uncultivated now. Work 
it up deeply, and manure it to suit the crop. 
Lime in small quantities may be used when 
necessary, and even gaslime may be used at апу 
time if 1 lb. per square yard is not exceeded. 
Salt at the same rate per yard will be а very 
useful topdressing to porous land for almost 
any crop. Of course, one would not use it on 
heavy land for Potatoes, but I have used salt 
in small quantities on land intended for early 
Potatoes with advantage. We very often have 
a dry, hot time when the early Potatoes should 
be approaching their period of usefulness, and 
the drought checks the growth, and the crop is 
а complete failure; but when salt has been 
used the plants suffer less. As is well known, 
salt seems to attract moisture, or, ab any rate, 
prevents its escape. Hotbeds may still be 
made for Horn rots, Potatoes, Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers, Onions for transplanting, Toma- 
toes, Celery. If the early Melons and Cucum- 
bers are grown on hotbeds, the beds must be 
substantial and well put together. Plant out 
Shallots and Garlic. E. HoBDAY. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 20th, —Sowed a collection of Sweet 
Peas in good sized clumps thinly, in about a 
dozen of the most distinct varieties. We have 
others coming on in pots. Divided a collec- 
tion which has been grown in 6-inch pots of 
the herbaceous new hybrid Lobelias. ‘These 
will, I think, become popular. Some of the 
varieties seem rather close together in colour, 
but this is often the case when raisers send 
out collections of anything, and selections can 
be made from them. 

February 2131. —We are busy now potting off 
&utumn-struck cuttings of Geraniums, Fuch- 
sias, Lobelias, etc. Cuttings of many things 
that wil be wanted by-and-by are being 
inserted in sandy soil in boxes and pota in heat. 
Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums are being 
Shifted into 5-inch pots. Some of these will be 
used for window-boxes; others will be kept 
growing for filling beds where the late Tulips 
are planted. 

February 22nd.—Show Pelargoniums for late 
blooming have just been firmly potted in their 
flowering pots. The bulk of the collection is 
in a house where the night temperature ranges 
Írom 45 degs. to 50 degs., and is often turned 
round and opened out. (ireen-flies are not per- 
mitted to exist on them, and free ventilation 
is given on mild days. Potted off Tomatoes 
and placed on light shelf in warm-house. 

Fibruary 2rd, —A fine day is always selected 


for sowing seeds in the kitchen garden, and 
then everything necessary to form a succession 
is sown. These will generally include Peas, 
Beans, Carrots, Lettuces, Radishes, Asparagus, 
Leeks, Brussels Sprouts, and early Potatoes 
Anything in the nature of early produce which 
may be required will be sown or planted now. 
Took into warm house some boxes of Mint and 
Tarragon. 

February 2jth. -Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
bearing, and once a week the usual routine 
work of stopping and tying in is seen to. The 
same course is adopted with Grapes and 
Peaches. Vines, especially, are never per- 
mitted to run too far before stopping. Less 
harm will be done by leaving Peaches a little 
longer before thinning and regulating growth, 
though even with these neglect is injurious. 
Some of the young Peaches from the underside 
of the trellis have been removed. 

February 25th.—Before planting main crop of 
Potatoes in April trenches will be prepared at 
intervals across the Potato land for ate Peas. 
They will be far enough apart to be isolated. 
Manure will be placed in the trenches and 
mixed with the soil, somewhat similar to Celery 
trenches, and in this condition they will remain 
till required for Peas, which may not be in some 
cases before the first or second of June, but 
other rows will be planted earlier. 


POULTRY. 


A USEFUL FOWL. 

ALL points considered, I doubt if the Houdan 
can be excelled. In many parts of the country 
this kind is seldom seen. Recently, a lady, 
who has had much experience of the various 
kinds of fowls, remarked that she had come to 
the conclusion that the Houdan was not sur- 
passed, if equalled, as an all-round fowl, more 
especially on a wide range. Undoubtedly more 
eggs and birds for table are produced by 
farmers, and those having an open run, than 
by all others, and a kind that combines these 
qualities should be kept. We obtain a large 
number of our eggs from France, and the value 
of Houdans has been recognised for many 
years. І am aware their plumage is not much 
to recommend them, being of such a nonde- 
script type. Still, they are very good 
layers, and give eggs of good size, and, when 
well selected, commence laying at 6 months’ 
old, continuing for months. I have had birds 
that only ceased laying when they began 
moulting. The chickens feather early and are 
very hardy, growing to a good size, and making 
good table birds, which is of some importance 
where there is a lob of young cockerels to be 
disposed of. On an open run they are excel- 
lent, taking a wide range, and are great foragers. 
When I have had a male bird of this kind run- 
ning with my Hens my food bill has been much 
less than when I had one of a heavy breed. I 
have observed the male bird is generally timid. 
I believe this arises from not being able to see 
objects by its side, as the crest is very large, 
often partly covering the sight. In country 
places, near large estates, many keep fowls 
where they can run in the woods. Here they 
obtain much food in winter scratching amongst 
the leaves. This, with the aid of a good meal 
of warm, soft food in the morning, and one of 
Maize at night, keeps them in fine laying con- 
dition. Dorset, 


Fowls for table (C. E. F.).—If you want a pure 
breed there is nothing to equal the Dorking as a profitable 
fowl for the table. A cross between the Indian Game and 
the Dorking is also very good. 

Fowls eating their feathers (C. E. F.) 
—This bad habit, when once acquired, is very 
difficult to cure, but, as a rulo, feather-eaters 
are not to be found where the birds have plent; 
of exercise and green food. About a farmyard, 
where the birds have full liberty, this vice is 
never seen. Dusting the feathers with aloes, 
after damping them round where they are bein 
plucked, is said to be a good preventive, an 
to put a stop to the habit in about a fortnight 
if repeated at intervals of a few days. Another 
remedy advocated by some poultry-keepers is 
to cut the upper bill in such a way as to prevent 
the fowl holding a feather in its mouth, and it 
is asserted that this answers, inasmuch as the 
bird gives up the habit as soon as ib finds that 
it cannot satisfy its cravings. Sometimes re- 
moving the ringleader in this deplorable habit 
from the pen will prove effectual, Give your 


fowls all the exercise ible, and abundance 
of green food. A Cabbage suspended by the 
roob would afford the birds healthful amuse- 
ment in pecking at it, and help to draw off 
their attention from the feather-plucking. 


BIRDS. 


FAVOURITE CAGE BIRDS. 
Tue SISKIN. 

BETTER known in many parts of England as 
the Aberdevine, this most interesting little bird 
is MI bright and gay in captivity, and 
although it is nob much of a songster ib is 
excellent company for other feathered captives, 
either in cage or aviary, as by its lively habits 
and cheerful twitter ib keeps ibs companions 
from becoming dull or dispirited, and it is so 
naturally tame that the loss of liberty affects 
it but little. Its general plumage is yellowish- 
green, with two yellow bars across the wings, 
while the chest is yellow, the flanks yellowish- 
grey with dusky streaks, the head and throat 

ing black. The female is duller of plumage 
and has no black on its head. This bird breeds 
in the north and visits the southern portion of 
our island during the autumn and winter, but 
the migratory appearance of the Siskin in this 
country is somewhat erratic. It is plentiful in 
Norway, Sweden, and the north of Germany, 
freguenting Pine forests and building its nest 
at the extremity of the highest branches of the 
trees. The nest is cleverly constructed, woven 
together with small twigs, and lined with very 
fine roots. The eggs are greyish-white, spotted 
thickly at the larger end with purplish-brown, 
and are generally five or six in number. Two 
broods are hatched in the season, The most 
suitable food for these birds in captivity is 
Canary-seed and German Rape, with a few 
nn of Hemp occasionally as a special treat. 

hese birds will breed freely with the Canary 
in an aviary or large cage, and produce mule 
birds that usually resemble very much the Sis- 
kin in plumage. If brought up under a good 
songster, the young cock-birds make good 
singers. During some winters considerable 
flocks of Siskins make their appearance in this 
country, while in some winters very few are to 
be found. Their favourite winter resorts are 
plantations of Alder, Birch, and Larch-trees, 
upon the seeds of which they subsist. They 
are also very fond of the seeds of the ress 
and the Arbor-vitie, and also those of the 
Thistle, the Burdock, and the Button-weed. 
These birds increase in brilliancy and beauty 
of plumage with age. S. S. G. 


Death of Canary (Г. Driffield).—This 
bird had been ailing for а length of time and 
must have been in & hopeless condition when 
purchased. Atrophy, the complaint from 
which it appears to have suffered, is a pro- 
gressive wasting of the body (common among 
cage birds), and due in most instances to errors 
in diet, chiefly through the food supplied being 
of an insufficiently nutritious quality. Birds 
so affected will in some instances survive for 
months, while in other cases the disease pro- 
gresses very rapidly and proves fatal in ashort 
time. There is no cure for it unless the treat- 
ment be undertaken at the very commence- 
ment. You say the bird has eaten well evor 
since ib arrived, but this would be no proof of 
good health in this case, as one of the symp- 
toms of the complaint from which it was 
suffering is a ravenous appetite. The seed 
enclosed is very good of its kind, although the 
mixture could have been improved upon as a 
Canary food. Still, the bird could not have 
survived, even under the best treatment.— 
8. 8. С. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—Exhi- 
bitors are reminded that the shows in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall will close at 5 pm 
in future for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, November, and December, and at б p.m. 
during the rest of the year. This regulation, 
which is recorded in the new arrangements for 
1905, just issued, came into force at the 
Show on February 14, when the annual 
meeting was also held. The council have 
just arranged to hold а summer show in the 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital on July 11, 12, and 
13, 1905. "The schedule for this show and for 
the Autumn Rose, Fruit, and Vegetable Shows 
will be issued in about six weeks’ time. 


CORRESPONDENOCH. 








Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GanpENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper, When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on а separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at а time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruita for 
naining, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it ix necessary that three 
xpecimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Weed in lawn (Osborne).—The 2 ou send is 
the Creeping le (ajuga reptans) The only way gon 
can get rid of the w is to have the lawn, which is 
evidently very poor, manured and dug over, taking out 
the weed as the work proceeds. If you do this at once 
you can resow the lawn in April. 

Slugs eating Fern (M. M. T.).—Your Bird's-nest 
Fern i8 being eaten by slugs. Stand the plant on a pot in 
a shallow pan of water, which will prevent the slugs reach- 
ing it. It evidently, from the ¢ize of the frond, wants 


торобой, which is best done early in March, if you have 
а ан" оцве into which to put it after it has been 
potte 


Dividing Montbretias (Б. H. N.).—These should 
be frequently divided, selecting the best corms for next 
year's blooming, and using the smaller ones to increase 
the stock. Division is best done as the foliage is dying 
off, as the corms begin to grow immediately. Of course, 
you can do it at once if the weather is open, but it will be 
advisable to mulch well, 80 as to retain the moisture in 
the soil should dry March winds follow. 


Single early Chrysanthemums (Semaphore).— 
Good early singles, when well grown, are Mary Anderson, 
Annie Holden, Irene, Eucharis, Golden Star, Miss Rose, 
Oannell’s Perfection, Framfield Beauty, and King of 
Siam. In the above varieties the colours range from the 
pure white of Irene and Eucharis to the dark maroon of 
Framfield Beauty and King of Siam, Golden Star being a 
butter-cup yellow. See also article in our issue of 
January 7 (page 572). 

Mrs. Sinkins Pink (B. H. M.).—You can divide 
the pos at once, if the weather is open, and replant, 
burying the etems well down. No doubt most of them 
will soon make fresh roots. If your soil be stiff, add some 
road-grit, street sweepings, or sifted mortar refuse. To 
have really good plants, however, it is best to strike cut- 
tings in July under a shady wall or under a handlight. 
These soon root and make fine plants to put out in their 
permanent quarters during the autumn or early winter. 


Asters, Zinnias, etc., from seed (Semaphore). 
—Sow the seed early in March in boxes or pane very 
thinly. A suitable compost is a mixture of old hot-bed 
manure, leaf-mould, and old potting soil. A temperature 
of about 50 degs. will answer well. When fit to handle, 
you must prick the seedlings off about 2 inches apart into 
other boxes, or into a frame, which keep close for a day 
or two until they begin to grow, when more sir may be 
admitted, and they may be gradually hardened off pre- 
vious to planting out early in May. 

Fuchsias starting (Anon)—About the middle 
of March turn your Fuchsias out of the pots, shake off 
nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand. Оаге 
should be taken not to over-water, yet at the same time 
the soil should be kept moderately moist, while asyringing 
overhead two or three times a day will be of great service. 
They will then push into growth freely. Previous to pot- 
ting you can prune them into shape if they are straggling 
in growth. hen sending a query you should take care 
to sign it. This you have neglected to do, so we have 
been obliged to use the above. 


Filling a Tulip bed (Mrs. Corbett).—If the bed 
you refer to is filled with the ordinary Dutch Tulips we 
would strongly advise you, if you do not wish to incur 
arc reper ae to lift them, as they will not bloom satis- 
facto n In such case the best plan will be to clear out 
the Tulips when they begin to fade, lay them in in ashad 
ре of your garden to allow the foliage to ripen off. 
Lift them when this has taken place, then clean them and 
Store them away until the autumn, when they may be 
planted by the edges of shrubberies. You may in this 
way get a few flowers for cutting. You should well manure 
the Tulip bedand it maybe fill it with Asters, which will give 
a finedisplay during the autumn, or use Ten-week Stocks. 


Pelargoniums unhealthy ( RAyd-yr-helyg). —The 
disease which is attacking your Pelargoniums is caused by 
a fun Plants that have been highly fed, or had in- 
sufficient ventilation, are very liable toits attacks. We 
should say want of air is the cause of the attack in your 
case. Dust the leaves lightly with sulphur, and maintain 
a constant circulation of air in the house in which the 
plants are growing. Avoid overcrowding, and allow a 
reasonable amount of air to play on the plante. Do not 
dose them with liquid-manure, and be careful with the 
watering, as too much moisture at the roots is also very 
injurious. 

Begonias raising (Wm. Farrow).—You can either 
purchase dry bulbs at once from a good grower, or get a 
packet of seed. You can now get the bulbs in separate 
colours. If you prefer to raise your own seedlings sow the 
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seed at ouce in a well-drained pot or pan in light soil, 
which must be wel! moistened before sowing. Place the 
pan on a gentle hotbed, or ina warm-house, to hasten the 
germination of the seed. When the seedlings appear 
rick them out, and when strong enough, pot on singly. 
hen they flower, select the best and save seed from 
those, and in this way you will вооп have а good strain. 


Early flowering Chrysanthemums (Sema- 
phore).—A set to flower in August and September would 
embrace the following: Ralph Ourtis, creamy-white : 
Satisfaction, pale creamy-white; Goacher’s Crimson, 
crimson-red ; Harvest Home, bright crimson; Jules 
Mary, velvety-crimson ; Crimson Marie Masse, chestnut, 
should be gathered when first opening ; Ruby King, rm 
red; Mons Dupuis, cld gold; Orange Masse, old gold; 
Mme. Zephir Lionnet, orange-yellow ; Coral Queen, coral- 
pink ; Mme. Aug. Nonin, silvery-pink : Mme. Guindudeau, 
pearl-pink ; Samuel Barlow, salmon-pink ; Cactus, bright 
red ; Charlie, creamy-white; Mabel, salmon-pink ; and 
Mons. Louis Lionnet, flesh-pink. 


Autumn-flowering Roses for South Dur- 
ham (W. H. B.).—We should recommend you to incor- 
porate some cow-manure with your light soil, especially 
deep down near the sand. This is not only valuable for 
its fertilising properties, but also by reason of its retaining 
moisture in the soil. What qm requie for such a locality 
is free-growing, hardy kinds, and we recommend the 
following :—South wall : Mme. Alfred Carriere, England's 
Glory, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Francois Crousse. Kast wall: 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Climbing Captain Christy, Longworth 
Rambler, Climbiog Caroline Testout. West wall: Gruss 
an Teplitz, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, W. A. Richardson, 
Mme. Berard. For open garden as bushes : ‘La France, 
Caroline Testout, Ulrich Brunner, Mme. Isaac Pereire, 
Mrs. John Laing, Frau Karl Druschki, Marie Van Houtte, G. 
Nabonnand, Mme. Ravary, Oorallina, Mme. Lambard, 
Mme. A. Ohatenay, Marie d'Orleans. 

Planting Romneya Coulteri ( Enquirer).—Give 
it a position where the morning sun will fall upon it, and 
where, shaded by a wall or the like, it may get shelter for 
the rest of the day. Seeing your soil is heavy, you had 
best take out a hole 2} feet deep and 2} feet wide, putting 
in 6 inches of drainage, such as brick-pats, etc., and over 
this fill in with loam, Jeaf-soil—the latter half-decayed— 
in equal A small addition of peat may be given, 
but it is not absolutely essential. Plenty of sharp sand. a 
little old mortar rubbish, and about one-sixth of the 
whole of very old manure should also be added. Mix all 
together. The plant rejoices in a deep bed of rich soil 
and plenty of moisture during growth, with good drain- 
age. The growth should rise into full sunlight, but the 
ground should be protected from strong sun. Іп your 
district you had better wait until early in April before 
зоа рае The position you mention should answer very 
well. 


Potting Maiden-hair Ferns (C. E. F.).— 
Maiden-hair and other Ferns may be repotted any time 
during February and March. If the roots are in a fresh, 
healthy condition, the plante may be shifted on without 
breaking up the ball if large specimens are required ; but 
itis generally good policy to reduce the ball a little and 
shake away as much of the old, exhausted soil as can be 
done conveniently, and in the case of plants out of con- 
dition, some of the old roots may also be cut away. 
Everything depends upon the condition of the roota. 
The pote must be clean and well drained, the drainage 
being in proportion to the size of pot. Two inches in 
depth will be sufficient, for 5-inch or 6-inch pote, whilst 
larger ones will require more drainage in proportion to 
size. Place the drainage materials carefully in the pote, 
one large crock over the hole in such a tion that the 
water can easily find its way under the edges, then a 
layer a size emailer, finishing off with a layer broken up 
about the size of Hazel Nuts, and over this place a little 
Moss or а few pieces of the roughest of the compost. A 
pot drained in this way will not soon get out of order. 
The soil should consist of equal parts of turfy-loam and 
leaf-mould, with sufficient coarse sand added to keep it 
open and sweet. Very little water will be required after 
potting till the roots are working into the new soil. Your 
Palm has probably been allowed to become dry, or you 
have allowed the water to stand in the saucer or vase in 
which the pot is, either of which would cause the 
trouble. 

TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Flowering shrubs (Yew Trec).—Berberis Dar- 
wini, B. stenophylla, Double Cherry, Crataegus Pyracantha, 
Oytisus, Forsythia, Malus floribunda, Olearia Haasti, 
Prunus in many varieties, Philadelphus, Flowering Cur- 
rant (Ribes) in varietv, Rosa трон, Viburnum, and 
Weigela should answer in your district. 


FRUIT. 


Apples for S. Durham (W. H. B.).—Six cooking 
Apples would be Carlisle Codlin, Hawthornden, Keswick 
Oodlin|, Northern Greening, Alfriston, and Yorkshiae 
Greening. Six dessert: Oslin, Joanneting, Bess Pool, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Sturmer Pippin, and Claygate Pearmain. 
A favourite Apple in your district is Cockpit. Your best 
way would be to look round neighbouring gardens and 
see what kinds do best, and plant accordingly. 


Seedling Orange-tree (H. К. A.).—Your seedling 
Orange will aoubtless flower in time, but it will be better 
to graft it with a piece of the other plant I9 refer to, аз 
then it will come into ng sooner. Aprilis the best 
month for grafting, but it is always well to have some 
bottom-heat to aesist the growth. e graft should be of 
the same thickness as the stock, and have one or two leaf- 
buds on it. The slantingly cut surfaces should be 1} inches 
in length, and exactly fit each other. Tie firmly with 
raffia, and coat over the junction with grafting-wax. 
Take care that the bark edges of the stock and scion 
exactly touch each other. 


Neglected orchard trees (R. M.).—To rid your 
orchard of Ivy you had better open the soil round the 
Stems and extract the Ivy by the roota, or you will find 
new growths will break up. Apart from the harm done to 
the trees by the Ivy, the roots have been robbing the tree 
roots of food. To cleanse the trees of Moss and Lichen, 
make up a wash of lime, with some clay or cow-dung in 
it, then wash the stems of all the trees with it, using a 
brush. If you have the heads hard thinned first, burning 
up all the trimminga, then will get a syringe and 
thoroughly coat all the small branches with the limewash, 
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it will in time peel off and bring the Moss with it. Still, 
this should have been done in November. Then you must 
fork up the soil round over the roots fully 10 feet to 12 feet 
over, shaking out the Grats and adding to each tree a 
liberal dressing of manure. The roots have become 
starved, and need good feeding. Five pounds of super. 
ج‎ and potash given to each tree should help them 
much. 


Fruit-trees and suckers (West Gloucester)— 
When fruit-trees throw up a quantity of shoote (suckers) 
from the roota, it ів evidence that the roots have, by diggin 
or other cause, been badly treated, bruised, and injured ang 
the suckers break up from the bruised places. The 
way to treat all such trees is to draw off all the soil near 
the suckers, to cut these clean out, and pare off close all 
the root fractures, touch them over with painter's knot- 
ting, then put quite fresh soll. In that way you may get 
rid of the sucker trouble entirely. If any of these suckers 
have made small roots, plant them up into a row in the 
garden, where they will grow in time е enough to bud 
or graft. Neither those nor shoots from the stems wil! 
make root if planted as cuttings. Cut off all stem shoota 
quite hard, and if others sbow in the summer rub off 
whilst but an inch or two in length. Evidently your 
trees want proper pruning yearly, and occasional dressings 
of manure. 


Fruit-trees not (Н. M. T.)—What 
seems to be the matter with your fruit-trees ng on 
a well-manured vegetable border is that by digging the 
soil deeply about the roots for vegetable crops you have 
driven the main roots deep in search of food, and they 
have got into poor subsoil. We should not hesitate, even 
now that the trees have been ten years planted, to lift 
them, carefully prune the roote just moderately, especially 
cutting off all downward roots, then replanting more 
shallow at once, spreading the roots out evenly. It is ю 
evident by tbe young shoots made each summer душе ш 
the winter that there is in the deep soil a lack о! to 
make hard or mature wood shoots. Where fruit-trees are 
growing, digging should not be performed, as the roots 
should be encouraged to К near the surface. If you do 
not care to lift and replant the trees, open а trench round 
each опе, 3 feet from the stem, and cut off all roota, and 
with a broad, sharp chisel on a long handle cut off all 
downward roots, then refill the trenches. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


М. Harding.—It is difficult to advise withont knowing 
something of the form of the ground where you want the 
beds. —— F. J. Cooke. —We should think ‘‘ Hobday's Villa 
Gardening " would answer your purpose. Post free from 
this office for 6s. 68. ——Seabrook,—The best way will be 
to advertise your wants in these pages.——H. T. Shaw 
cross, — The plant you refer to is not p in the trade, and 
we understand will not be sent out for another year.— 
Harrogate. — Your query bas been dealt with in cur 
issue of Feb. 4, page 615, and also in that of Feb. 11, рме 
626.——0One in Doubt.—See article “Making a Vine 





border in our issue of May 30, 1903, which can had of 
the publisher, price 11d. You ought also to get '' Vines 
and Vine Culture," by A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d., post free 


from 13, Sutton-court-road, Chiswick, London, W.— 
A. C.—You must not grow Pansies on the Rose-bed s 
second year unless you renew the surface soil, which can 
easily be done. You might try Asters, Zinnias, or Ten- 
week Stocks, which would bloom at the season you want 
the garden to be at its best.—Eyris.—For a low shelter 
such as you want, the common Aucuba is as good as an). 
It high, then use Lawson’s Cypress, The Holly isthe best 
of all, but you must have native seedling plants. —— Sub- 
scriber.—In a house 17 feet long you cannot expect to 

row flowers for market, as you would never have them 
n sufficient quantity to keep up a supply. The best thing 
you can do is to grow a few Chrysanthemums, young 
plants of which can be had cheaply. The best time to lift 
tbe Daffodils is immediately the foliage begins to change 
colour. Unless the bulbs are very strong you cannot 
ex to have any success in forcing them. Far better 
sell the flowers from the open-air plants —— Wim, Young. 
—A very bad case of ‘ black spot,” calling for vigorous 
measures to be taken, both with regard to winter spraying 
with caustic alkali solution, and in the growing season with 
Bordeaux mixture. See reply to ‘‘ Greenwood,” page 6». 
—Perth,—We fear that an oil-stove would not be suf- 
cient, and you had better get а small hot-water apparatus, 
several of which suitable for your purpose you will find 
mentioned in our advertisement columns. Grow your 
Tomatoes in pots, or old Orange boxes will answer 
very well, putting two or three plants into each box.— 
Henry Keen —Yes, the arrangement and size of pipes will 
answer, but be sure that your boiler is powerful enough 
to do the work. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








AF Any communications respecting plants or fruili 
sent to name should. always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.—A Constant Reader.—Utterly 
impossible to name from the dried up scrap you send.— 
L. R.—Probably a Clerodendron, but difficult to say from 
such a dried up specimen, —— Subscriber. —Retipospora 
obtusa. 

Names of fruits.—Pomona. — Apples: 1, West 
Grinstead Pippin ; 2, Dumelow'e Seedling or Wellington ; 
3, Trumpeter; 4, Winter Pearmain (Winter Queening of 
Kent).——Mrs King.—Apple Rymer. 





Catalogues received.—J. M. Thorburn nnd Co., 
36, Cortland.street, New York.—List of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1905. Hobbies’ Ltd., Dereham.—Garden 
Guide for 1905.— Laxton Bros., Bedford.—Seed Cato- 
logue for 1905 ——Vilmorin, Andrieux et Oie, Paris.— 
Catalogue of Cbrysanthemums for Spring, 1905 ; also List 
of Dahlias and Cannas.——James Cocker and Sons, 
A Union-street, Aberdeen, — Vegetable and Flower 

eeds, «c, 
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No. 1,355.—Vor. XXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden." 
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Rivieri  - А - 650 Celery - - - 662 | Fruit-trees, permanent ing - - - - 656 der - - - - 659 | Soil, analysis of - . 659 
Annuals, raising half- | Ohrysanthemam Mrs. wire netting over - 653 | Law and custom - - 665 | Plants and flowers - 665 | Soil, light, cropping - 062 
hardy = & - 665 | Barkley - - 661 Galanthus — Imperati | Leaf-mould, keeping - 656 , Plants for border 659 | Sparrows, a plague of- 662 
Apple and Pear-trees - 666 ; Chrysanthemums, | Atkinsi - . - 658 , Libertia formosa - 655 Plants for greenhouse Spring interest, a - 660 
Apple and Pear-trees, | early-flowering 662 | Galtonia candicans - 659 ^ Lilies for a garden in wall - - - - 665 | Stove - - - 604 
insects on - E - 602 | Chrysanthemums, Garden design  - - 657 Lincolnshire - 657 | Plants in cold frames, Strawberry forcin, 664 

Apple Bramley's Seed- rooted suckers of - 661 | Garden diary, extracts | Luculia gratissima - 656 | moving - - 666 | Strawberry-tree (Ben- 
ling - _ + U4 Chrysanthemums froma - - 664 | Madwort (Alyssum ; Potato Society, the |. thamiafragifera),the 663 
Apple Hanwell Souring 654 stopping and timing | Garden in winter, the 663 saxatile), the Rock, | National - . - 662 | Swainsonia in winter - 665 
Apple, the - _ - 653 for plants in an Aber- Garden pests and | andits varieties — - 658 | Poultry - - - 005 Tomatoes under glass 664 
Apples from pips - 666 deen garden - - 661 friends - - - 662 | MaurandyaBarclayana 666 | Primulas damping - 666 | Trees and shrubs . 663 
Apple-tree cankered - 666 | Cistusladaniferus — - 663 | Garden work - - 004 | Narcissus poeticus or- | Room and window - 660 | Tulips failing . 655 
Apricots - - - 653 | Conservatory - 664 | Gloire de Lorraine Be- natus for forcing - 655 | Room plants - - 604 | Vegetable garden 004 

Arctotis aspera arbor- Dahlias Cactus, for gonia, increasing - 665 | Native guano - 666 | Rose Mme. Jean Dupuy 661 | Vegetables, trans- 
escens - - 659 the garden, a dozen- 659 Grapes, Muscat and | Outdoor garden - - 664 | Roses, climbing, prun- planting - - - 662 

Ashes as manure - 6602, Dahlias—the advan- Gros Colman - - 664 | Palms, repotting - - Û66 | ing greenhouse- - 666 | Week's work, the com- 
Asparagus tenuissi- tages of pot roots - 658 Greenhouse, stocking a Pear-trees, recupera- | Roses in light soil - 661 ing - - - - 664 
mus, hardiness of - 650! Dianthus Atkinsoni - 65% new - - - - 656 tion of large - 653 | Roses, pruning - - (6L | Window-boxes, making 666 
FRUIT. end of September. As to caterpillars, 2 oz. of | summer, also do great good, us these dressings 
Hellebore powder to a gallon of water will|help to attract roots to the surface, where they 
х always keep them in check if the bushes are|always should be. It is either deep digging 
APRICOTS. promptly syringed as soon as they make their | about the roots of trees, and heavy cropping 


Ат the present time the trees look very promis- 
ing, as both the young wood and spurs are 
bristling with flower buds, which are now in 
that stage when they are most susceptible to 
injury from severe frost. Many fail to realise 
that the unopened flower buds of the Apricot 
suffer to such an extent as they do from a few 
nights of severe frost, the results of which are 
afterwards visible either in many of them fail- 
ing to open, or, if they do, in their failing to 
set. The only remedy is, of course, to afford 
protection to the trees, and where old netting, 
folded three or four times, is used it may be 
pub over them at once. Poles or long stakes 
are necessary to keep the nets off the trees, 
and if these stakes are let into the ground 
from 2 feet to 3 feet from the base of the 
wall the trees can then be occasionally 
inspected with comfort and without having 
to remove the nets. This is the best 
kind of protection that amateurs can adopt. 
One other thing necessary is to fix a board 
edgewise under the coping of the wall to keep 
rain off the trees while in flower. Common 
Spruce boards, 9 inches wide, answer for this, 
and a few brackets driven into the wall 6 feet 
apart will support and hold them in place. If 
nails are driven at intervals into the outer edge 
of the boards the nets can then be quickly and 
conveniently suspended in front of the trees. 
It is not generally understood to what an 
extent Apricots will suffer from bud dropping 
when the autumn and winter have been com- 
paratively dry, and unless growers feel per- 
fectly sure that the roots are not likely to take 
any harm, they had better examine the border 
and afford a copious supply of water, if such 
should be needed. It is when the buds should 
begin to swell that this malady becomes 
apparent, and is often not detected until it is 
too late to do any good. I once knew a very 
successful cultivator of the Apricot who made 
16 an annual practice to thoroughly water his 
borders аб the latter end of January or 
beginning of February, unless severe weather 
should prevail ab the time. The soil at the 
base of walls becomes much drier in winter 
than many imagine, and if root waterings 
had greater attention after the turn of the 
year, not only Apricots, but Peaches and 
other fruits would succeed much better than 
they often do. А. W 





PERMANENT WIRE NETTING OVER 
FRUIT-TREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Sri, —A quarter of the kitchen garden here 
is covered with wire netting, and after more 
than twenty years' experience I can truthfully 
say that I would not be without it under any 
consideration. I used to have great difficulty 
in protecting the trees in winter from the 
ravages of tits and bullfinches, as well as the 
fruit in summer from blackbirds and thrushes. 
It was almost impossible to keep Red Currants 
or Gooseberries later than July; now I have 
no difficulty in keeping a оой supply to the 


appearance. e netted quarter 18 160 feeb by 
70 feet, the uprights consisting of Larch poles 
7 feet long, | foot in the ground and 6 feet 
above, sad from 8 feet to 10 feet apart each 
way, the bottoms all tarred and charred. On 
the tops are nailed strips of wood 2 inches to 
3 inches both ways, over which is stretched 
l-inch mesh wire netting 36 inches wide 
and fastened with small iron staples. A 9-inch 
by 1-їпсһ board is nailed to the bottom of 
the uprights all round the outsides for fasten- 
ing the ends of netting. A light framed door 
covered with netting is hung at each angle for 
the convenience of getting in and out. The 
only repairs needed in 20 years have been the 
renewal of a few of the uprights. In case of a 
heavy fall of snow, а man with head and 
shoulders protected should get underneath 
with a rake to shake the snow down, or the 
whole fabric will collapse with the weight. 
The quarter is filled with Red, White, and 
Black Currants, and Raspberries. Cordon 
Pears may be planted against the outside of 
wire, a branch being trained round the top to 
form a cornice, which will have a very prettv 
effect. I strongly recommend this plan to all 
who are pestered with birds and squirrels, as 
used to be the case here. The above may be 
of interest to the writer of query in your issue 
of Jan. 28, p. 592, and I shall be very pleased 
to give any further particulars if required. 
Ww. SaNGWIN. 
T'rellisick, Truro, 





RECUPERATION OF LARGE 
PEAR-TREES. 


WHEN recently at the nursery of Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., at Maidstone, I 
was shown by Mr. Bunyard a number of 
ку old Pear-trees that had gone very 
much to the bad a few years since, but 
which had been restored to health, vigour, and 
pee cropping capacity by liberal dressings of 

ic slag. Аз this is a slow dissolving phos- 
phate 16 seems obvious that fruit-trees, as а 
rule, need much more of phosphatic manure 
than they commonly get. It is well to observe 
that strong nitrogenous applications may do 
much to create coarse wood and leaf growth, 
but do not recoupto the soil the great amount of 
phosphates and potash that fruit crops absorb. 
Basic slag, if a slow dissolving manure, is at 
least a certain one, and gives to fruiting trees 
an essential element. Especially on Grass are 
fruit-trees apt to suffer from neglect in manur- 
ing, as if light top-dressings be applied--very 
rare things in Grass orchards—-the Grass 
absorbs all, and the tree roots get very little or 
none. That is one of the evils which results 
from such form of orchard culture. To have 
fruit-trees not merely healthy, but also carry- 
ing crops of fine, clean fruit, all Grass surfacing 
should be abolished, the surface soil lightly 
Stirred, and then occasional dressings of basic 
slag, bone dust, kainit, well crushed, applied. 
Thin dressings of short manure, especially of 
Moss-litter-manure, laid about the trees in 


the ground where Grass is not, or the exhaus- 
tion of the soil by Grass where it is, that causes 
trees to send their roots deeply into poor and 
often sour soil, thus leading to decay. Good 
fruit can only be obtained by intelligent culti- 
vation. A. D. 





DRESSINGS FOR FRUIT-TREES, 
SULPHATE of iron is not a manure. It is only 
in special conditions of soil, and especially in 
limestone soils, that its use has any real 
efficacy. Fish-guano is a perfect manure, and, 
being quick to act, may be applied towards the 
end of January. Fifteen cwts. to the acre is 
about the dose for а nursery. Nitrate of soda 
is & useful dressing, but, being very soluble, is 
best given in the spring. Apply it towards 
mid-February or mid-March, according to the 
humidity of the soil. Seven to 9 ewts. to the 
acre is about the dose. It may be advan- 
tageous to apply half in February and the other 
balt in April. Be careful to choose dry weather 
for this, as if the young shoots are moist the 
salt adheres to them and burns them. As the 
use of nitrate of soda is only to impart пове, 
it is necessary to add ќо it potassic and phos- 
phatic elementa, in order to promote the forma- 
tion of healthy wood. In soils poor in lime 
and phosphoric aeid phosphates are called for. 
Remember, however, that chemical dressings, 
unlike farm manure, produce no humus in t 
Soil, so that the best way is to use farm manure, 
completing it if necessary with chemical dress- 
ings in addition. 

P. Passy, Rerne Horticole, » 





THE APPLE, 


Tue following notes on the Apple are issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. In the growing of 
fruits more ground is giran to the Apple than 
to any other kind, and the Apple crop may be 
regarded from every point of view-as the most 
important of all fruit crops. New Apple 
orchards are steadily being planted through- 
oub Ireland. In certain districts the. whole 
aspect of the country has been changed owing 
to.the number of Apple-trees planted, and the 
results obtained from the sale of the producta 
of old and neglected orehards, or of badly- 
managed orchards, have been disappointing and 
unprofitable. Intending planters snould there- 
fore commence in.a practical and thoroughly 
sound way, and work on well-considered and 
definite lines. 

Som AND SITUATION.—Apple-trees cannot 
adapt themselves to every soil They may 
grow for a time in any soil, but they will not 
remain healthy or bear profitable crops unless 
the soil be suitable. It is useless to plant in 
light peaty soil or in wet peaty soil It is 
also useless to plant in poor, shallow soil 
on gravel. The ideal soil is а good medium 
loam of fair depth, but by proper cultivation 
and with care, good Apples can be grown in 
stiff clayey loam or in light sandy loam, pro- 
vided there is sufficient depth. Fairly-shel- 
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tered ground, with a slope towards S.E., S., 
W., or 8.W., gives the best exposure. 
not advisable to plant in a cold situation with 
N. or N.E. exposure, or on high ground much 
exposed to winds. Under no circumstances 
should Apples be planted in low-lying, damp 
bottoms, or on flat ground close to a river; nor 
should they be planted close to high trees, as these 
intercept the sun, and their roots impoverish 
the soil for a distance of 50 feet to 100 feet from 
the stems. Shelter is very important, but it 
must not be too dense. If necessary, belts of 
trees should be planted for shelter, selecting 
hardy and moderate-growing trees, such as 
Sycamore, Mountain Ash, Hornbeam, Scots 
Fir, and Austrian Pine. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL.—To attain the 
best results, ground in which Apples are to be 
planted should be well prepared and thoroughly 
worked, Fresh manure has an injarious etfect 
on young Apple-trees therefore a crop should 
first be taken from the land. Early or mid- 
season Potatoes form an excellent preparatory 
crop, as in cultivating these the ground is 
deeply worked and well broken up. Drainage 
is very important. Although the exact cause 
of canker in Apple-trees and the history of this 
destructive disease are still not thoroughly 
understood, it is well known that it is most 
destructive and prevalent in damp and badly- 
drained situations. The health of the roots has a 
marked influence on the resisting power of the 
trees, and roots cannot be healthy in badly- 
drained soil. Whether the site selected be 
under Grass or ia tillage, it should be 
thoroughly manured and limed, and deeply 
ploughed the season previous to planting. 

TREES TO PLANT.—Opinions are divided as to 
the advisability of planting maiden trees or 
two-year-old trees. However, if carefully 
handled and planted, there can be little doubt 
that the two-year-old trees are the better, and 
there is very little difference in the price. Trees 
should be ordered early, and planted during 
the month of November. They should be 
planted in squares 12 feet apart every way, 
dwarf trees and standard trees alternating, and 
trees of the same kind being opposite to each 
other in the lines. This system renders after- 
cultivation much easier, as there are straight 
avenues between the trees of sufficient width to 
admit of cultivation by horse power. 

Srocks. — Before passus it is advisable to 
note on which stock the Apples in the imme- 
diate vicinity seem to succeed best, Crab stocks, 
freeorseedling Apple-stocks, or Paradise-stocks. 
The balf-stan should be on the Crab or 
Free-stock, and should have clean, healthy 
stems, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet high. The 
dwarf trees should be on the broad-leaved 
Paradise-stock. When ready to plant, open 
holes 12 feet apart, and commence with а 
dwarf tree, following with a half-standard, and 
so alternating dwarf and half-standard through- 

. out the plot, in all rows alike—dwarf opposite 
dwarf, half-standard opposite half-standard. 
Spread the roots out carefully in & circle, not 
all on one side, and shake the soil well through 
them ; then, when full, firm the surface gently 
with the foot. Do not plant too deep. When 
planted, the roots should be near the surface, 
апа the soil round the tree slightly above the 
level of the surrounding soil. It willgradually 
settle down, and ií not slightly raised at first 
the tree will eventually E in а depression, 
which is injurious. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING,— Young trees to be 
kept as dwarfs should be stopped 15 inches 
above the ground. Remove with a sharp knife 
the branches near the ground, retaining four 
or five branches distributed round the stem. 
Trees for half-standards should be stop 
about 3 feet above the ground ; all branches 
should be cut cleanly away, except four or five 
of the best situated branches near the top. In 
both cases the selected branches should be 
shortened back to about half their length. 
Remove any lateral branches with а tendency 
to grow inwards or downwards. The object of 
the cultivator should be to induce the forma- 
tion of & tree with branches sloping gently 
upwards, and with the centre kept clear and 
free, to admit air and light. During the sum- 
mer (end of July) shorten back the laterals, 
remove any superfluous growths—those that are 
crossing or growing inwards—and if the 
growth is vigorous and the shoots bare, 
pinch the leaders. In the winter (February) 


It is 


carry fruit too soon. 
sets the first season. 


ciously thinned by hand picking. Thereisnomore 


advantage to young orchards if the ground 
between the rows is cultivated. 
little what crop is taken, provided it be not a 
rank-growing crop, which would grow tall and 
smother the small trees. Vegetables, flowers 
for market, Potatoes, bush fruit, such as 
Currants, and Gooseberries, Raspberries, and 
Strawberries offer a wide selection. 
disturb the ground within 3 feet of the trees. 
Two years’ meadow can be mown if done in 
strips between the rows, but on no account 
should tall rank Grass be allowed to grow 
close to the trees. If Apples are planted in 
meadow land a circle of at first 3 feet, increas- 





be reserved round each tree, and kept open 
and free from Grass and weeds. Stron 


excludes air from the roots, and exhausts 

































































repeat this process and shorten the leaders 
back; stop to one-third, or half their 
length, according to the formation of fruiting 
spurs. The object of pruning is to secure 
strong branches, well placed, each with plent; 

of space, and covered with spurs, as the small 
wrinkled branches which bear the fruit are 
termed. If trees are not pruned the branches 
tend to get overcrowded ; they get long and 
weak, and are not strong enough to support a 
crop of fruit. The lower part of the branches 
is not furnished with spurs, and the weight of 
fruit at the end of the branches weighs them 
down. The fruit also easily gets knocked off 
by wind. 

Stakinc.—In the case of two-year-old half- 
standards and dwarfs, it is hardly necessary to 
stake the plants, especially if care has been 
taken to plant them firmly. In the case of 
older half-standards and full-standards, they 
should be staked. Care must be taken not to 
let the stakes rub the trees. This can be pre- 
vented by giving the tying material a couple 
of turns between the stake and the tree. The 
ties must be examined during the season, and 
loosened where necessary. The stakes may be 
removed the second season after planting. 

Crorpinc.—Young plantations are much 
injured, and free growth checked, if allowed to 
Remove any fruit which 
The second season each 
tree may be allowed to carry half-a-dozen 
fruits, and the third season a fair crop can be 
obtained. At all ages Apples should be judi- 


of Kent, Bielo Borodawka, * Bismarck, *Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, Castle Major, *Domino, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, * Early Victoria, Ecklinville Seed. 
ling, Golden Spire, *Grenadier, Hambling's 
Seedling, White Transparent, *Lane's Prince 
Albert, Lord Derby, * Lord Grosvenor, Martin’s 
ee ee Wonder, Peasgood's Non. 
such, * al Jubilee, *Sandringham, * Stirling 
Castle, "Btone's (Loddington), 'The Queen, 
Tyler's Kernel, Tower of Glamis, *Waltham 
Abbey, Wellington. Table Apples.—* Alling- 
ton, *Beauty of Bath, Barnack Beauty, Blen- 
heim Orange, *Cox's Orange Pippin, “Gas. 
coynes' Scarlet Seedling, *James (irieve, *Lady 
Sudeley, Mr. Gladstone, Ribston Pippin. 

Those marked (*) are most recommended. 

Sprayinc.—Where large quantities of any 
one species of plant are cultivated closely 
together, the nature of the vegetation, as weil 
as the mechanical and chemical conditions of 
the soil, become modified. Hence such dis 
tricts become favourable breeding grounds for 
the particular insect and fungoid enemies of the 
special crop grown. This is the case with the 
Apple. Canker, spot, and mildew are the chief 
fungoid diseases. Aphis, American-blight, 
Codlin-moth, winter-moth, and Apple- blossom: 
weevil are the chief insect pests. Spraying is 
the chief remedy for all these evils ; а most 
effective remedy when well done. Early in 
February all trees and bushes, if bush fruit be 
grown, should be sprayed with the caustic 
вргау—1 lb. crude potash, | lb. caustic soda, 
4 lb. soft-soap, to 10 gallons water. Where 
possible, the mixture should be used when 
warm. This spray kills Moss and Lichen on 
the stems, as well as any insect it touches. 1: 
is also a fungicide. Before the leaves open 
they should be sprayed with Bordeaux-mixture. 
When the leaves and fruits are fairly 
developed they should be sprayed again 
with Bordeaux-mixture, to which a luti 
Paris green has been added, about 4 oz to 
every 50 gallons. The Paris green should be 
made into & paste before adding it to the 
water. The Bordeaux-mixture used at the 
third spraying when the leaves are expanded 
should be diluted by adding water when pte 
pared. If American-blight or woolly aphis 
does not succumb to the caustic or other sprays, 
it can be eradicated by smearing with petro 
leum, using an ordinary soft sash tool o 
painter's brush, and painting over each patch 
with petroleum. If trees are badly infested, it 
is almost impossible to get them clean, as the 
insect gets to the roots and breeds there. It 
is better to burn such trees. If ordinary 
green-fly or aphis appears on the young 
rowths during the summer, it can easily be 
с by spraying with a solution prepared 
by adding 10 gallons boiling water to 21». 
Quassia-chips, 1 lb. soft-soap, and let stand 
for 24 hours. Warm again before using. l 
must be remembered that trees in good health 
are much less liable to disease and to attacks 
from insects than trees which are in poor co» 
dition. Trees can only be kept in good health 
by constant and reasonable attention—atten 
tion to cleanliness, attention to the soil, atten 
tion to the roots. Over-stimulating is quite ё: 
injurious as starvation. 


paying operation. A fair crop of good fruit 
will realise more money than a heavy crop of 
medium or poor fruit. The advantage to the 
trees is very great. 

MANURING AND CULTIVATION, —It is в distinct 


It matters 


Do not 


ing with the age of the trees to 8 feet, should 


Grass 
immediately round the trees harbours insects, 


the soil, thereby bringing the trees into 
bad health and condition. As soon as frail 
crops are obtained additional food must be 
given. Where available, farmyard-manure, or 
even stable-manure, applied as a surface dress- 
ing round each tree, is very beneficial. This 
can be lightly forked over in the spring with- 
out breaking or disturbing the roots. Chemical 
manure may also be used. On certain soils 
basic-slag has been found good, and the fruit 
colours well where it is used. This food must 
be varied. A mixture of kainit and super- 
phosphate, one of the former to two of the 
latter, may be used with advantage. In years 
following a light crop a good dressing of fresh 
lime will be sufficient. In practice it will be 
found that Apples succeed best in ground 
which is kept clear of weeds and free and open 
by cultivation and hoeing. Weeds encourage 
and shelter insects, exhaust the soil, and inju- 
riously atfect the trees. Absolute cleanliness 
is a point of first importance, and should on no 
account be neglected. 

VARIETIES.—A certain amount of experi- 
mental cultivation of varieties may at first be 
tried. The intelligent grower will note what 
varieties of good Apples succeed best in his 
district, and plant accordingly, carefully omit- 
ting delicate varieties, bad growers, and uncer- 
tain croppers. To the well-known varieties 
some of the more recent introductions may be 
added. The number finally grown should be 
reduced to not more than twelve to twenty 
varieties, including kitchen and dessert fruit. 
Growing a few varieties covering as long a 
season as possible, and growing them well, will 
prove the most successful plan. The following 
is a list to select from :— 

Kitchen.—Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, Beauty 





Bramley's Seedling Apple (С. W. G.).— mull 
the trees of this need to become well developed ere the 
produce fruit. Worked оп the Paradise-stock it frat 
earlier. No doubt, were you to lift the tree, partial) 

rune the roots, then replant it, such check would teni © 
ts speedy fruiting. 

Apple Hanwell Souring.—This is 5 
old Apple and one that is generally little culti- 
vated, уеб it is one of the very bəst cooking 
Apples in cultivation. А leading gardene 
recently spoke to me in high terms of its 
quality, and offered to send fruits to bo cooked. 
I found in a tart the flesh was soft, almost re! 
in colour, and of much better flavour than is thst 
of any other Apple have tasted, even the We! 
lington. Some years since Mr. .!. Crook. © 
Forde Abbey, sent this variety to the Roy! 
Horticultural Society for name. The fruits * 
Forde Abbey colour well, the trees, standards, 0! 
pastures are robust growers, clean, and alway: 
fruitful. Still, very few persons know the 
variety, because very large-fruited Apples. fat 
from possessing the flavour of the ‘‘ Soaring. 
have overshadowed it. 1'оѕві! 1у the name ^ 
against its popularity. Certainly Souring © 
not ab all descriptive.—A. 1), 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PHYLLOCACTI. 
THOUGH the garden varieties of Phyllocactus 
are almost innumerable, the true species are, 
compared with many other classes of Cacti, 
very limited in number, for the following only 
are given in the Kew Hand List : Phyllocactus 
Ackermanni, Mexico; P. angulier, Mexico; 
Р. biformis, Honduras ; P. crenatus, Honduras ; 
P. grandis, Honduras; P. Hookeri, Brazil; 
P. latifrons, Mexico; and P. phyllanthoides, 
Мехіссь As many of these, however, readily 





tion of the blossoms. Throughout the winter | 
very little water is needed, but at the same 
time they must not be absolutely parched up. 
In the dwelling house a sunny window just suits 
their requirements, whereas it is too hot and 
draughty for the majority of indoor plants. 
The period of blooming of most of them may be 
seb down as during the months of May or 
June. Cuttings are not at all difficult to root | 
if side-shoots from 4 inches to 6 inches in ' 
length are pulled out of their sockets with a , 
side twist, and inserted into well-drained pots 
filled with a mixture of loam and sand, 


| lightened, if the loam is of a very heavy · 


nature, by a little leaf-mould. Enough water 
should be given to keep the soil slightly moist; 





Phyllocactus grandis. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


cross with each other, and with some members 
of the allied genus Cereus, particularly with 
the brilliantly tinted Cereus speciosissimus, the 
origin of the various garden forms may be 
readily accounted for. Within the last few 
years there has been a considerable revival in 
favour of these showy-flowered, easily-grown 
subjecta, and the newer hybrids of this section, 
as annually shown by Messrs. Veitch, always 
form an attractive feature at the Temple Show. 
To the amateur with but a single greenhouse, 
provided a minimum winter temperature of 
40 degs. can be insured, these Phyllocacti have 
much to commend them, for such constant 
attention as is necessary in the case of many 
plants may be dispensed with in their case. 
Generally speaking, shading is not required 


but an excess must be guarded against. In 
potting, the basis of the soil must be good loam , 
with a mixture of sand and a little well-decayed 
‘cow manure in a dried state. A small quan- 
| tity of leaf-mould may also be added if neces- | 
| sary. The first half of the summer is the best 
‘time for taking the сып, as by so doing. 
'they will be well rooted before winter. ln. 
| the different species the colour of the flowers is: 
las follows: Ackermanni, rich crimson ; angu- | 
| lier, yellowisb-white ; biformis, pink ; crenatus, 
creamy-white: grandis, creamy-white; Hookeri, | 
| white: latifrons, creamy-white tinged red;, 
' phyllanthoides, rose and white. N. 

| TULIPS FAILING. | 
Ix an enquiry at page 627, “Paddy ” says 





soil, expat widely the second day, and 
almost directly cease to be of any good, etc.” 
The direct cause of this wholesale failure is 
bad management: too little roob moisture, a 
too arid heat artificially, with undue exposure 


to light. The Pottebakker section I would 
nob on any account employ as a succession to 
the Van Thols. L'Unique and La Reine as 


whites and Yellow Prince as a yellow are 
infinitely superior, and come well if good 
bulbs are obtained. All Tulips for forcing 
should be potted or boxed їп September or 
October, stood out on an ash-bed, and covered 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. If this cannot be 
obtained coal-ashes is the next best thing, but 
these should have been long exposed to the 
elements to permit the escape of injurious 
gases, etc. ith a 6-inch covering of either 7 

of these, no ordinary rainfall will harm the 
bulbs, and September-planted Van Thols 
may be introduced to heat early in Novem- 

ber if quite early flowers are required. If 
not, leave the bulbs in the plunging mate-. 

rial till required. There need no pre- 
pesto stages between the outside plung- 

ing bed and the bottom heat bed, which is 
essential to good Tulip forcing. Whereonly 
small quantities are required early, a frame 

or deep box should be placed over the hot 
water-pipes, and an inch or more of very 
shorb dung or leaf-mould placed in the 
bottom to counteract dryness. This mate- 

rial should be well watered, and the case 
should be 18 inches deep and covered over 
with damp sacks to insure complete dark- 
ness. Bottom-heat, moisture, and complete 
darkness are the chief essentials to success, 
and, if the frame or box is in a greenhouse 
kept at 60 degs., there should not be the 
least difficulty in securing good blooms. 
The box should have the inside surface 
damped each day with syringe or fine rose 
can, and an endeavour should be made to 
maintain a temperature of not less than 

65 degs. Should the temperature fall below 
this, clean Moss or fresh and light Cocoa- 
ibre should be placed over the bulbs 

hin the box to a depth of 3 inches. 

This will, in а measure, secure a more uni- 
form warmth about the tops of the bulbs 

—a very important item. The bulbs 
should remain in the darkness and hent till 

the flower-buds are fully qoum Heat, 
moisture, and absence of light tend to pro- 
mote stem growth, and with these and a 
temperature of from 65 degs. to 70 degs., 

the finest Tulips are grown for the leading 
markets. The bulbs are grown in boxes 

in bulk, however, and the pretty-looking 
pots with the Tulip buds all in one stage 

are made up from these boxes. 
E. JENKINS, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Narcissus poeticus ornatus for 
forcing.—This lovely Pheasant’s-eye Nar- 
cissus is excellent for forcing. Isaw some 
thousands of blooms of it to-day (Feb. 13) 
that had been brought on in a temperature 
of about 60 d In forcing bulbs, the 
amateur often forgets one very important 
item, that is, preparing the bulbs by ob- 
taining ample roots before placing them 
into heat. In the above instance, about 
100 bulbs were, early in the autumn, put 
into boxes, each box being 2 feet long, 
18 inches wide, and 4 inches deep. These 
were stood in the open until the first week 

in January. They were then brought into the 
warm greenhouse, and the result is most satis- 
factory. The flowers are fine, and they realise 
the best prices in the markeb.—8. 

Tree-Carnations.—In the autumn of 1903 I struck 
two cuttings, grew them on, and had a good many blooms 
off each this winter. They are now (after removing 
flowering stalk down to first break) about a foot high, in 
5-inch pots, very healthy, and each with several strong 
shoots from soil upwards. Shall I be doing right if I 
remove presently from cool-house to frame, repot in the 
autumn, and return to greenhouse? In this way will the 
same plants bloom another winter? Should any of the 
grass be removed? If the old plants are useless, can I 
strike cuttings now in heat for next winter's bloom ?— 
Rep PYRETHRUM, 

[Tree-Carnations may be kept over till the 
second year, and many of them will flower well 
treated in this way. ey must not, however, 


excepb during the flowering period, as direct | ** Every year my Van Thols and Pottebakkers| be left till the autumn before repotting, bub 
sunshine аб that time tends to lessen the dura- break into flower directly they are above the this should be done in March, or in the first 
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partof April. In carrying this out, as much of 
the old soil as possible should be removed, at 
the same time the roots must not be too much 
disturbed. Directly they take hold of the new 
soil the ts may, as you suggest, be removed 
to the frame, being returned to the greenhouse 
in the autumn. 'То get flowers next winter, 
cuttings should be put in at once in a gentle 
heat, and as you say your plants have plenty 
of shoots, it is very probable that you will be 
able to take off some young shoots now in order 
Lo insert them as cuttings, and yeb leave sutli- 
cient on the plants to grow them on for next 
winter's blooming. The cuttings will need to 
be pub into a close propagating-case in a tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 65 degs., or even more 
on sunny days, but as soon аз rooted more air 
must be Riven, for an ample circulation of air, 
‘plenty of light, and freedom from insect pests, 
are very necessary for the successful culture of 
Tree-Carnations. ] 

Keeping leaf-mould.—l intend to order a load of 
leaf.mould, and as I mean it to last for some considerable 
time (using small quantities of it for potting, etc.), how 
can it be kept?. I have two corners in my garden 
where I could put it—one facing the south, and the other 
rather damp, looking north. 
were suitable could I plant a V able Marrow or a Gourd 
on the heap? Would the mould be too rich ?—G. E. 8. 

[Leaf-soil to be kept long.and used: for 
potting should not be exhausted by being used 
to grow Vegetable Marrows. It should be 
kept in a close, compact heap or in large tubs 
or boxes. If not protected, birds scratch it 
about and waste it. Its properties cannot be 
too carefully preserved. ] 

Forced Jonquils failing.— Could you tell me the 
cause of my Oamperneile failin I enclose specimens of 
the blooms. I havea large batch of them growing in boxes 
4 inches deep. They looked very promising, and were one 
mass of flower-spikes, but before they opened they went 
quite brown, and all the lot is useless. I have fed them 
with weak manure-water mixed with a littlesoot. Allmy 
other bulbs seem to do well.—J. WHITAKER., 

[In the first place the varieties of Narcissus 
Jonquilla are unsuited to early forcing, and 
ар from this you must have mismanaged 

em for so complete a failure to ensue. 
Insufficient supplies of water at the root, too 
high and too dry a temperature, are the chief 
reasons of your failure. You say nothing of 
the temperature in which the bulbs have been 
grown, nor do you say when they were potted 
or when introduced into artificial heat. Any 
or all of these would contribute to your non- 
success. Potted or boxed in September or 
October, plunged in the open for two months, 
апа taken into a cool greenhouse in mid- 
December, a temperature of 45 degs to 50 degs. 
at Christmas would be ample, to be increased 
to 55 degs. ten days later, and not exceeded, 
would have given you flowers in the 
second week of February. Plenty of root- 
moisture is ne at all times. If you 
wish for earlier flowers you should grow the 
yellow double Daffodil, Golden Spur, Trumpet 
major, Ard Righ, or obvallaris. These are 
better adapted to early forcing, but require 
care and intelligence notwithstanding.] ' 

Pro t fr —I ha all ti 
frame, 43 ie Ё M inches, in M unheated ‹ lay 
tory facing south-wesc, and wish to get some bottom-heat 
for starting seeds and catting& What would you suggest 
for this purpose? Сап 1 make а small hot-bed of stable 
manufe, or would this not be suitable? The frame is of 
wood, 14 inches deep at back, 6! inches in front; the 
bottom is of tin, and it stands on a wooden frame with 
legs. In frosty weather I put а small oil-&tove at night in 
the conservatory, but the temperature sometimes falis аз 
low as 31 degs.—M. M. T. 


[You could either deal with the frame in the 
conservatory, or make & hot-bed frame in the 
open. In the circumstances, however, and 

rovided the frame is fitted with the usual tray 
bottom for holding water, we would suggest 
you adopt this method, and by heating the 
water with an ordinary lamp, a sufliciency of 
heat will be generated to be ергш! in the 
raising of many seedlings for the garden. 
Even though the frame does not possess this 
water tray bottom, we think your better plan 
would be to get one made to fit it. Such a 
Írame is practically under control, whereas a 
dung-bed in the conservatory may be a success 
or otherwise, and in any case would not possess 
the merit of cleanliness, nor could it ever be во 
well controlled. So long as you secure а 
bottom heat of 50 degs. to 60 degs. you will 
have all you require. The water tray should 
be covered with boards or thin sheet iron, and 
a little coal-ashes or sand placed thereon. Seeds 
sown in boxes or pots in these conditions would 
quickly grow, and you should accept the 


lowest temperature cited: above as the most 
suitable. | 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—Old stools of 
these that are getting past in the matter of 
flowering may be cut down low, and the cut- 
tings used for increasing the stock. ‘This, of 
course, is when the cultivator can spare a little 
room in a warm greenhouse, otherwise it is too 
early to deal with them. I turn them out of 
their flowering pots after being cut back pretty 
close to the base of the stems, then trim the 
roots and place the stumps in shallow boxes 
filled with soil. In this way I vet them to 
break into fresh growth readily, and they are 
then repotted and get a fresh lease of life, as it 
were. ' The cuttings are rooted by placing 
them singly in small pots, using any potting 
mould. These are less liable to damp off if 
kept rather dry at this time of the year, 
and the moment a decayiog leaf is seen it 
is removed. Early spring - struck cuttings 
make sturdy plants, and appear to grow 
more freely than do autumn-rooted ones. I 
sometimes think we have obtained the limit 
in size and substance of these Zonals, but last 
autumn the following half-dozen of the newer 
kinds were noted as being exceptional: Duke 
of Bedford, crimson; Mary Pelton, light 
salmon ; Mrs. Charles E. Pearson, deep salmon ; 
Duke of Norfolk, crimson with magenta shade ; 
Prince of Orange, orange-scarlet ; and Lilac- 
ina, improved pink.—H. S. W. 

Amorphophallus Rivieri.—I purchased a large, 
Begonia-like tuber, and can find no mention of it in any 
of my text books. The florist eaid it would bloom ina 
cool greenhouse, though at Kew it has bloomed in the 
open, but he could not tell me anything of the culture. 
—JawEs R. BRODIE. 

[This can be grown in or out-of-doors in 
almost any soil or situation, its curious snake- 
like stems and large, Palm like foliage render- 
ing it а coospicuous and stately object either 
in beds, оп the rock work, or mixed with plants 
of a kindred character. It is an Aroid, pro- 
ducing enormous bulbs which throw up in early 
spring a stout, erect stem from 2 feet to 3 feet 
in height, terminating with a curious blood-red 
spadix, partially enveloped in the spathe, 
which is of a rose colour spotted with green. 
After it has flowered, the leaf (for there is 
generally only one) emerges about the begin- 
ning of May, and continues to grow at & rapid 
rate until September, when if strong it will 
attain а height of 4 feet, and about the same 
siz3 in diameter. The stem and petioles are of 
a greenish-purple, spotted and splashed in the 
most fantastic manner. The foliage is of a 
deep green colour and slightly ribbed, while a 
very distinct venation adds to its beauty. 16 
remains in flower until the first frost, which 
cuts it down, after which it should be taken up, 
stored in a dry place, and protected from 
frost nntil the second week in April, when it 
should be planted out. If the bulb be in 
vigorous health it will flower in a dry state 
without being potted, but it would be prefer- 
able to pot it in dry soil until the roots make 
their appearance, which they do from the top, 
not from the bottom, of the bulb. We would 
recommend where possible the potting of the 
bulbs intended for outside planting in February 
or March. By so doing the plants attain a 
greater size much earlier than when planted in 
open quarters. Any ordinary soil will do, but 
the richer the soil and warmer the situation, 
the better will be the development of the 
plants.] 

Luculia gratissima. — Sweet-scented 
blossoms in the greenhouse in winter are always 
appreciated, элт їп Luculia gratissima we have 
one that is of great service just now. It сап be 


If the corner facing south 


should be planted out, as then the Luculia is 
seen to best advantage. It should, however, 
be pointed out, that when given this root room 
it 1з not always successfully bloomed, the 
reason being that too often it is not pruned 
sufficiently. Unlessit is cut back after flower- 
ing, and given all the light and sun possible in 
summer to ensure ripening of the wood, it is 
almost certain to be disappointing, and this 
should be borne in mind by those growing it for 
the first time. Another point worthy of notice 
is that whilst the Luculia enjoys a liberal supply 
of moisture up to the period of blooming, and 
is benefited by applications of manure and soot- 
water, after it has ceased flowering the supply 
should be diminished. Аз to the material in 
which to grow it, almost the same compost that 


grown in a pot, but, where it is possible, it | Ра! 


suits an Azalea will suit this—viz., fibrous 
peat, silver-sand, a little charcoal, and good 
turfy loam, rather more of the last being used 
than for Azaleas. Care should also be taken to 
give ample drainage.—LEaucrst. 
Hardiness of Asparagus tenuissi- 
mus.—I note that in the number for Feb 11, 
** J. С. F.,” Dorset, expresses surprise at this 
Asparagus flourishing in a cool-house in his 
county. It is, however, quite a mistake to 
consider this plant as exceptionally tender and 
as * needing stove heat," to «quote “J. C, F, 
In the south-west it may be found in certain 
gardens growing absolutely unprotected in the 
open air, a much more surprising fact than is 
its existing in & cool glasshouse. In one gar. 
den that I know, Asparagus tenuissimus, A. 
Sprengeri, and A. deflexas are all growing in 
the open and are in the best of health, though 
they have had no winter protection since the 
day they were planted.— S. W. FITZHERBERT, 


Imantophyllum cyrtanthiflorum.— 
This, known also-as Clivia cyrtanthiflora, is 
usually regarded as a hybrid between the two 
speciesI. nobile and I. miniatum. Itsornamental 
qualities are decidedly inferior to those of the 
last-named, which is a universal favourite, 
well worth growing for its handsome leatage 
alone, and is withal a plant of simple cultural 
requirements. Few subjects are better adapted 
than this for the amateur’s greenhouse, as, 
ornamental at all seasons, it receives a great 
addition in the spring when in flower. The 
blossoms, usually of a warm reddish-salmon 
tint, are borne in a large hemispherical head, 
and in this stage it is decidedly showy. From 
its better known relative, I. cyrtanthiflorum, it 
differs in the blossoms being smaller and more 
contracted in shape, while their usual colour is 
a kind of salmon-yellow, and instead of being 
upright or nearly so, as in I. miniatum, they 
are partially drooping. Though the above 
items of difference are all noteworthy, the 
value of I. cyrtanthiflorum lies in the fact that 
the flowers are produced either before Christ- 
mas or quite early in the new year, whereas 
those of f. miniatum do not put in an appear. 
ance till the spring. The individual blooms of 
I. cyrtanthiflorum also last longer than those 
of the other, but the season of flowering has 
doubtless a great deal to do with this.—X. 


Stocking a new greenhouse.—As it 
is not improbable that some who scan these 
notes may be contemplating putting up û 
greenhouse during the coming spring, may | 
offer a few suggestions as to stocking the 
same. In the earliest stages of the enthusiasm 
which usually follows the possession of a new 
greenhouse one is sometimes led to procure all 
sorts of plants. For example, I have more 
than once geen the tyro endeavouring to grow 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, pot-Vines, with Roses 
and I know not how many decorative plants, 
in the same house, only to find after a short 
time that it is better to grow the few well than 
to have to make a confession of failure with the 
many. There are, however, many plants that 
to the beginner with a greenhouse are a boon, 
some of them, too, that may be raised from 
seed with comparatively little expense. 
Annuals provide us with many : there are the 
Balsams, Rhodanthes, Coxcombs, and Bego 
nias, seed of which may be sown at once, in 4 
temperate heat, in boxes of light soil. Zona! 
Pelargoniums, despite their many rivals in the 
greenhouse, possess a wonderful range 0! 
colour, and these alone are sufficient to main: 
tain a splendid display of bloom for months 
together, and when plants are specially pre 
red are в real boon to the amateur for winter 
flowering. Then we must not forget Fuchsias, 
which in themselves tend to keep a house gay, 
are very easily propagated from cuttings, grow 
quickly, and flower for a long time, Helio 
tropes needing precisely similar treatment. 
Such plants are almost sure to give satisfac 
tion, and will in themselves do much towards 
making a house attractive during the summer 
months.—TowNsMan. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Wools 
and Home Landscape. Prin in large type on pure clay: 
less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Planta, and 
Shrubs. Price 1s., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parta for 1903, 
and hound in се таа and buckram, is now realy 

ice 218. ; post pai 
"Gowers for binding the nine parte for 1908 are ію 
ready, price 4. each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


EARLY SCILLA (S. BIFOLIA VAR. 
TAURICA.) 
Tuis beautiful plant, of which we show a ver 
characteristic cut, is not by any means во muc 
grown as it deserves to be. The Siberian 
Scilla is much more popular and more showy, 
but ib does not seem to endure our climate so 
well as this. We have had S. bifolia var. tau 


rica for years in the same position, faithfully | 


coming up every season. It is good in colour, 

d among the very earliest flowers, thrives in 
places where the 3aowdrop would die out, is 
easily naturalised, easy to procure, and is a 
plant which should be freely grown in every 
place where early flowers are cared for. 


LILIES FOR A GARDEN IN LINCOLN- 
SHIRE. 
I sttALL be grateful if you will tell me what Lilies will be the 


hest to plant in a garden surrounded by trees, soil ғапу | 


th plenty of leaf-mould at hand, on the lower spur 


loam, w 
The conditions 


of the wolds in south-east Lincolnehire. 





Scilla bifolia var. taurica. 


seem to be particularly favourable for bulbs—Daffodils | 
I have Tiger Lilies, Crown Imperials, : 


and Snowdrops. 
Lilium testaceum, L. davuricum, and Galtonia candicans. 
The Hemerocallises do not now flower. They have been 
planted over twenty years, and there is plenty of leaves. 
What will be the best way to treat them? Would Lilium 
auratum. L. longiflorum, L. giganteum, and L. Belladonna 
(Amaryllis Belladonna ?—En.) w without protection in 
this dry garden, sloping south? The Alstræmerias, so far, 
have not flowered, nor the Iris unguicularis, planted a 
year ако. —EASTERN COUNTIES, 

[In the circumstances we do not think you 
сап err in planting any of the Lilies you can 
now obtain. We would particularly emphasise 
the value of the L. speciosum group for its 
late flowering, however, quite apart from the 
intrinsic merit of the various kinds. Both 
L. auratum апа L. longiflorum are worth 
trying. Of the former of these L. a. platy- 


phyllum is by far the best, though more | 
expensive than typical auratum. You should | 


try both, and we advise you also to obtain 


L. 1. eximium and L. 1. giganteum, which are | 
the best forms of longiflorum. If you take of | 
the speciosum group, L. s. album, L. s. rub. | 


rum, L. s. Melpomene, and L. s. Kretzeri, 
planting six or a dozen in a clump, you will geb 
а very fine effect, or you may like to plant a 
bed of these alone. In whatever way you 
plant these remember to well manure the soil, 


! burying the manure 8 inches below the level, 

on which you place the bulbs, the latter to be 
' quite 6 inches below ground. The other kinds 
| will be content with leaf-mould liberally added 
' to the soil. You should also plant L. Henryi, 
L. monadelphum, L  Martagon dalmaticum, 
L. pomponium, L. odorum, L. sulphureum, a 


the Tiger Lilies, L. Humboldti, L. Batemanni«, 
and two or more of the low-growing forms of 
1. elegans. This would give you a fairly 
representative seb and a long season of flower- 
ing. These may all be treated alike in your 
sandy soil with leaf-mould. 


best way to deal with it is to plant bulbsthree 
or four years old or such as ate but half grown. 
These would require three or four years more 
: before flowering, and must be well established 
; to geb the best results. For example, were it 
' possible to get a bulb of blooming size the 


flowering merely on its own resources and not 
on the built-up vigour of ап established 
example. As this species does not flower each 





From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


year, the bulb breaking up after flowering, we 
think it well to point out this fact. The plant 
produces offsets, however, and these would 
reach flowering size in five or six years, depend- 
ing upon general progress and size. This noble 
species prefers a heavy or clayey loam, but may 
be well grown in sandy loam of good depth, to 
which plenty of old manure and leaf-mould has 
been added. The plant is quite hardy, the 
young leaves suffering at times from sprin 

frosts, which a few twigs will prevent if plac 

around the group. Ву “L. Belladonna" we 
presume you mean Amaryllis Belladonna, and 
this would te quite hardy if planted аб the 
| foot of a sunny wall. You could not with 
impunity plant this now. Augustor September 
is & better time, and the ground must be 
deeply tilled and manured, and the bulbs 
plaated 6 inches deep at least. This plant is 
impatient of disturbance, and would not 
flower the first and probably not the second 
year, but after this its flowering would be 
reliable. If well planted this subject ma; 

remain undisturbed a dozen years. Iris ungui- 
cularis should be planted in a similarly warm 
spob, employing old mortar about the roots or 
freely mingled with the soil. Do not neglect 
' to summer water these things if the rain does 





| noble Lily. L. tigrinum splendens, the best of | 


L. giganteum is of a different type, and the ' 


result would hardly be satisfactory, the bulb | 


The Alstreemerias should 
These things prefer deep 
planting, light loamy soils, and cow-manurc. 
The Hemerocallises have doubtless exhausted 
the soil, and may be lifted, broken up, and 
replanted in a fresh site which has been deeply 
dug and manured. 

ў is always а good plan, in а case such as 
this to plant rather freely of those things 
‘which succeed well, and add others by 
degrees. While giving you this advice we 
have little doubt concerning the general suc- 
cess of those kinds we have named, the planting 
of which should not be unnecessarily delayed. | 


not reach them. 
flower this year. 


GARDEN DESIGN. 
(REPLY то “G. E. S.”) 


Ir you desire an edging of Box on each side of 
the 14-inch pathway, your only plan will be 
first to lay down the gdging from the bed side, 
which is the reverse of the ordinary way, and 
not to be recommended. Аз you are taking 
out the soil from the path and putting in 
rough cinders, you could only with safety lay 
the Box edging from the 
path side by increasing the 
width of the pathway. We 
think 18 inches a better 
width, and then first lay 
your Box edging in the 
right manner: Mark 
out the line of the edging 
at each end by placing 
three sticks in the ground, 
the outer ones а foot apart, 
the central one indicating 
the position of the edging. 
You may now passa strin 

around the outer pegs, an 

so mark the ground you 
will require to dig up for 
laying the Box. When dug 
over make the soil quite 
level and firm by beating 
with the back of a spade, 
This done, stretch a line 
from the two central sticks 
—the others can now be 
dispensed with—and cub 
out a clean trench 4 inches 
or 6 inches deep depend- 
ibe on the Box, the trench 
to be nearly perpendicular. 


Now trim the Box intend- 
ed for the edging, removing 
with a sharp knife the 
rougher roots and stems, 
also the more irregular top 
growths, and in this way 
equalise your material be- 
fore laying it down. If 
well trimmed, the laying 
or setting in the trench is 
much simplified. . Each 
spray of the Box should 
have root fibres, and, 
these present, the older 
root stumps. may be cub 

away. In the process of laying, take the 

Box in the left hand, place as evenly as possi- 

ble in the trench, and rather thinly, and 
| finally, with right hand, draw up the soil to 

the roots and stems, and so make firm. Two 
‘inches of the green tops of the Вох should 
show clear of the levelled-up line. The trench 
‘should be cut outward into the pathway. 
| When the Box is in position, make up the soil 
| to near the level, and make all firm by tread- 
| ing close to the freshly-laid Box all along the 
| pathway. In digging out the path lea ve nob 
| less than 2 inches of soil for the roots ofthe 
| Box, cutting down the sides clean with spáde 
for this purpose. The way you propose making 
the path will do quite well. So far as the 
| lan you submit is concerned, we think ib will 
| be best if you divide the plots by a pathway 
and make a simple flower-bed, whether raised 
or otherwise does not much matter, right 
across the ground. Such flower-beds usually 
appear best springing out of Grass or turf 
i о, and you could arrange a Grass verge 
| 1 foot wide on the one side, with a wider Grass 
'path on the other, and so encompass the 
' flower-bed in the most natural manner. We 
do nobclearly understand your measurements 
as given on sketch, but if we can further assist 
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you write us again. Your other questions are 
attended to elsewhere. E. J. 





CARNATIONS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Тнозк who grow these flowers for exhibition, 
or at least, I would say, those who are success- 
ful in competition, cultivate them in pota. 
They do so, not because the Carnation is a 
tender pans but principally to protect the 
flowers by placing the plants under glass when 
they are opening. The delicate colours are 
spoiled by rain or damaged by insects when 
the flowers expand in the open. Such blos- 
soms stand a very poor chance of winning 
prizes. With Carnation growers, then, a busy 
time is approaching, for it is wise to get the 
plants into their towering pots early so that as 
the growth begins to wake from its winter 
rest fresh soil may be provided for the roots. 
At this period the plants should be well estab- 
lished in small pots. I mostly pot them in 
pairs, This makes the final potting easy, 
because there are not many growers who can 
spare the room to cultivate each plant singly. 
All the details of potting should be e 
ready, the pots washed, and the soil pre- 
pared. Two sizes of pots are used; seven- 
inch for a pair of plants and 9-inch size for 
three plants, and even four, when of weakly 
growth. A suitable compost is loam (rotted 
turf), three parts, and one part of manure. 
This should be thoroughly decayed and 
dry, so that it may be run through 
a sieve. Add half a part of old mortar-rubble, 
broken to about the size of Peas. Carnations 
like this, and if larger pieces can be obtained I 
would use such in preference to broken flower- 
Le for drainage. Donotadd fertilisersor bones. 
Vell mix the compost and have it in a nice 
state for handling. Drain the pots in propor- 
tion to their size, риб some rough material 
over the drainage, and enough soil into 
the pots so that the plants may be well up. 
Of course, enough margin must be allowed for 
watering. Make the soil firm with a potting 
stick, and when finished place the plants under 
cover of glass again for a month or so. This is 
done to prevent the soil from becoming 
soddened. For some time after potting it is 
nob advisable to give water. Be sure that the 
earth is quite dry before any is given. Gentle 
Showers will do no harm, however, and air 
must reach the plants on all favourable 
occasions. I would have the glass quite removed 
except to prevent harm from heavy downpours. 
Beyond looking to the above items, very little 
attention is needed for some time after the 
final potting. When put out in the open early 
in May the pots should be stood on tiles or 
boards to prevent the ingress of worms. 
Secure the flowering stems to sticks as they 
grow. The management of buds and flowers 
will be noted at a seasonable time. Н, 8. 


THE ROCK MADWORT (ALYSSUM 
SAXATILE) AND ITS VARIETIES. 


THERE are few brighter things in late spring 
than masses of Alyssum saxatile (the Rock 
Mad wort), whose botanical and popular names 
alike are founded upon the old belief that 
the Alyssum was a cure for insanity, or, as 
Gerarde tells us, “а present remedie for them 
that are bitten of а mad dog." In the South 
of Europe, also, ib was considered possessed 
of magic properties, and the Neapolitans were 
in the habit of hanging it in their houses as a 
charm against the ‘еуі! eye." It has been 
long known in our gardens, and its beauty and 
the effect it gives in spring are such that іб is 
likely to be long ere it is supplanted by any 
other plant of its class. It is so familiar to 
many that any description would almost seem 
a waste of space, were it not that one has 
become aware that there are many who are yet 
unfamiliar with many good spring flowers such 
as this. It is a grey-leaved plant, eventually 
forming large mounds of foliage which are 
cabireiy covered in April and early May with 
myriads of small yellow flowers, which pro- 
duce a wonderfully fine effecb in sunlight, 
especially when associated with Aubrietias, 
Arabis, and Iberises, and the many other showy 
flowers of the season. Ib is, indeed, unsur- 

d in its time, and is of the highest value 
in beds, borders, and rockwork, for which ib is 
most useful, 































dro 


The typical A. saxatile forms mounds as 
much as а foot or so in height, and with 
branches which are inclined to be a little de- 
cumbent, especiallp when in flower. This 
makes it an excellent rock garden plant, but 
for every purpose for which it is adapted it is 
surpassed by its dwarfer variety A. s. com- 
pactum, which is nob so loose in habit and is 
neater, while in no way less free flowering. It 
is the most valuable of all the forms when it 
can be obtained true. The double-fiowered 
variety, while useful in many ways, is not 


such an acquisition as one would have sup- 
posed. 
nob so numerous, and the 
relied upon where a mass of bloom is required. 
There is also a very dwarf variety called Tom 
Thumb, which, while of exceedingly good habit, 
is but a sh iP 

exposed to the sun, while its flowers aresmaller 
and produced in more reduced corymbs. Asa 
plant for the rock garden I was disposed to 
expect much of it when introduced, but it 
has proved disappointing. The double variety 
of А. saxatile and that called Tom Thumb are 
propagated by cuttings or layers. The former 
can be taken off either with or without a heel, 
and struck under & glass or handlight in the 
open ground, shading the glass for a little, but 
exposing the cuttings fully after they are 
rooted. The same processes must be adopted 
if A. s. compactum is wanted absolutely true, 
so as to have the plants of uniform height. 
Plants from cuttings are not, however, so free 
in growth as those raised from seeds, which are 
easily procurable, and, if sown early, will give 
small plants which will bloom in the spring 
succeeding that in which they are sown. 
seeds may either be sown in the open or in а 
frame or cool-house, the seedlings being thinned 
out or transplanted as soon as possible to give 
them room for development. 
three years before the plants are of full size, 
bub they are nob to be despised when only one 
year old. 


Its flowers are doubled, but they are 
lant cannot be 


bloomer, especiaily if nob fully 


The 


It is two or 


The Rock Madwort likes a dry soil and is 


not a long liver on stiff soils, nor does it flower 
80 freely when planted in semi-shade as in full 
sun. 
clipped 
over. 

and bare at the base, and eventually to die off. 
Although plants will live for many years 
without much trouble, it is desirable to raise a 
fresh stock occasionally, so as to secure healthy 
and vigorous plants. 
is à native of southern Russia, has been in cul- 
tivation in British gardens for many years, 
and is indispensable in the garden during the 
early spring. 


lt is greatly improved by being well 
back immediately after flowering is 
If neglected it is liable to grow leggy 


Alyssum saxatile, which 


S. ARNOTT. 
Carsethorn, by Dumfries, Scotland. 


GALANTHUS IMPERATI ATKINSI. 


WHILE it is impossible to distinguish in specific 
terms between our common Snowdrop (Galan- 
thus nivalis) and its southern sister, G. Im- 
perati, yet, from a 
they may be considered distinct, the latter 
being a larger, taller, and bolder plant in every 
way. It varies somewhat, as will 
any who have secured imported bulbs, but one 


urely garden standpoint, 


be seen by 


finds that it is, upon the whole, not so perma- 
nent as our native nivalis. Some of its forms 


are, however, quite as enduring as our native 


Snowdrop, and among these, perhaps, the finest 
of all, and one of the most effective, of our Snow- 
is the variety of Imperati known as 
С. Imperati Atkinsi. Even it, however, is not 
always obtainable true, as ordinary forms of 
G. Imperati are sometimes grown instead. The 
original was received from ** somewhere in the 
Kingdom of Naples" by the late Mr. James 
Atkins, of Painswick, a noted lover of such 
flowers, and it has for some years been known 
by his name. It is a very handsome Snowdrop 
in every way, being of tall growth and having 
very large flowers of great substance. When 
seen among most other Snowdrops ib seems 
quite a giant, but without a trace of the 
unwieldiness we generally associate with the 
term. 10 is also an early bloomer, coming іп 
with me as soon as most of my plants of the 
ordinary G. nivalis. It has the peculiarity of 
frequently coming with an additional segment, 
which is hardly an improvement; but itis only 
a proportion of the flowers which have this 
feature, and in some seasons it is practically 


absent. It із very noticeable when the.flowers 
have been open for some time, and when 
a sunny day causes them to expand the seg- 
ments. Then these blooms present quite a 
unique appearance, resembling nothing so 
much as small white butterflies poised on 
flower-stalks This season [ have not yet come 
across any with this additional segment, but in 
some years а large proportion of the flowers is 
like this. Although not commonly in the 
hands of the trade, there are a few dealers who 
cultivate this fine variety of С. nivalis I mperati. 
8. ARNOTT, 
Carsethorn, by Dumfries, Scotland. 


LIBERTIA FORMOSA. 
Tuis beautiful plant is little known except in 
the south-west, and, indeed, has only been 
mentioned once in the last ten years in the pages 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Yet, though a 
native of Chili, it is hardy in the open garden 
as far north as Berwickshire. I found it dif- 
cult to account for its omission from the list 
given by *'Leahurst," e 529, of “ White 
Howers all the year round” for it is certainly 
one of the most attractive and admired of 
white-flowered perennials. It is a very rapid 
grower, а small root-division planted by me 
four years ago being now 4 feet high and as 
much through, while last year it bore over 2 
flower-spikes. The individual blossoms are 
pure white, three-petalled, and rather under 
an inch across, and often coverthe flower-spike 
to the length of a foot. They remain in beauty 
for some weeks. Even when out of bloom the 
plants are by no means unornamental, their 
long, tapering, dark-green leaves, erect in the 
centre of the clump and gracefully arching to 
the ground on the outside, having a pleasing 
effect.  Self-sown seedlings have sprung up 
around the clump alluded to. Any small por- 
tion of a plant taken off roots readily in the 
прав ground. АП who are fond of her us 
plants should grow this Libertia. 
S. W. FrrZHERBERT, 


DAHLIAS—THE ADVANTAGES OF POT 
ROOTS. 


Рот-коотз are so called because they have been 
grown one year in small pots and are sold as 
small, dry tubers. Thus one is easily able to 
send them a distance. For home growth they 
have advantages, one being the habit of early 
flowering as compared with newly-rooted cut- 
tings in the spring. Plants grown from these 
are generally more free blooming, a desirable 
quality in the case of those growers who want 
a fine display of flowers in the garden. For 
the growth of exhibition blooms, however, I 
would prefer rooted cuttings of the current 
ear, except in respect of varieties that give 
faulty shaped blooms, and also those that are 
naturally rather late in flowering. Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, H. J. Jones, Mayor Tup- 
penny, Rosine, Clara С. Stredwick, and Mag- 
nificent are a few Cactus sorts that I always 
refer as t-roots; so, too, are all the 
ompons. The flowers of these are admired 
for their smallness, and plants from pot-roots 
have а tendency to give tiny flowers. These 
dry roots, again, may be used for propagating 
if started into growth early in the season. 
Two or three cuttings may be taken from each 
without interfering with a strong main shoot 
to grow on to make the early plant. At this 
time of the year the small roots are put into 
shallow boxes of soil and stood in a warm 
temperature to start. When this takes place 
each root is potted—5-inch pots being used— 
and placed on a shelf near the glass. Super- 
fluous cuttings are taken off when about 3 inches 
long, and after March the plants are put into 
cool frames and protected from frost, Here 
the growth is of a stocky character, and by 
planting - out time capital specimens are 
гета ў 
There is a difficulty in keeping some few 
kinds alive through the winter when big 
round roots are depended on. The well 
iowa white Pompon Guiding Star is a note- 
able instance. A yearly supply of newly- 
rooted cuttings to be made into pot-roots is the 
only sure method of saving them. Н. $. 


Dianthus Atkinsoni.—Mr. Arnott, on 
page 595, highly extols Dianthus Napoleon III., 
which is, admittedly, а very handsome variety 
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of the Mule Pink, but to my mind the subject 

of this note is preferable. Bright as is the 

colour of the flowers of Napolepn III., it does 

not equal the vivid tint of D. Atkinsoni. On | 
this point I am assured, as the two were last 

year growing and flowering with me within a 

yard of one another, while the single flowers 

of D. Atkinsoni, which are of the size of a half- 

crown, last considerably longer than the 

double blossoms of Napoleon IlI., remaining 

bright for fully two months. Many complaints 

have been made of Dianthus Atkinsoni dying 

out after flowering, but where it is not allowed | 
to perfect a too profuse flower-crop, and the | 
flower-stems are cut immediately the blossoms 

wither, the plant should prove perennial. My 

per is now four years old and in perfect 

health, while I have lost two plants of Napoleon 

ILI. during that time. D. Atkinsoni was raised 

by a Mr. Atkinson, of Bacton, Norfolk, about 

sixty years ago, but what its parentage was I 

am unaware. —8. W. FITZHERBERT, 


ARCTOTIS ASPERA ARBORESCENS. 


THERE are about fifty species of these Cape | 
plants, but few are known in English gardens. 
indeed, with the exception of the annual 
kinds, these plants are unsuitable for out-of- 
door culture in any but the most favoured 
spots in the British Isles. According to the 
1900 supplement to Nicholson’s ** Dictionary of 
Gardening,” Arctotis aspera was introduced 
from South Africa in 
1710. In this work A. 
arborescens is held to be 
synonymous with A. as- 
pera, but a writer on 
the genus in The Gar- 
den in 1892 states that ib 
is a variety of A. aspera. 
As may be seen from 
the accompanying illus- 
tration, the plant is very 
distinct in ДЕКЕМ its 
deeply - cut, somewhat 
fleshy, grey-green leaves 
being striking even when 
it is not in flower, while 
the white, Daisy - like 
blossoms, each about 
3 inches across, with a 
yellow rim around the 
disc, are attractive. The 
petals are pink on the 
reverse, and the un- 
opened buds, which are 
of this colour, create a 
pleasing contrast to the 
expanded blooms. Itis, 
doubtless, useless to at- 
tempt the culture of this 
perennial in any but the 
warmestand driest spots. 
In the Isles of Scilly 
ib grows into huge bushes 5 feet in height | 
and as much through, but there are prob- 
ably few spots on the mainland where it 
will come through the winter in the open | 
unprotected. The plant figured, of which | 
only half is shown in the illustration, is 
growing at the edge of a retaining wall 6 feet | 
in height. The space between the wall and a 
steeply-rising path at the back is entirely filled, 
to a depth of some feet, with broken crocks, 
bricks, and stones, surfaced with about 1 foot 
of light soil, the drainage therefore being | 
exceptionally rapid. Added to this, the wal 
faces due south, so that the plant gets the full | 
benefit of all the sunshine there is. It is an 
extremely rapid grower, a rooted cutting | 
planted out in the late spring often attaining | 
a diameter of 4 feet by the autumn, The | 
flowers retain their freshness in water for a 
long time if cut when expanding. 


Desirable as this species is, it can by no 
means compare for beauty with A. aureola, of 
which the variety robusta is an exceptionally 
handsome plant. The flowers of this Arctotis | 
are deep orange, and are larger than those of | 
the subject of this note, often being fully 
4 inches across, while the character of its | 
growth is far more restricted. This plant I 
procured in the spring of 1904, and gave it a | 
position at the edge of the retaining wall 
referred to. Up to the present date (Jan. 8) it 
has been quite unharmed, and I am ho ing | 
that it may become permanently established 


| year, both in borders and in a bed. 


Part of a plant of Arctotis aspera var. arborescens. 
Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Kingswear, S. Devon. 


when ib will prove an extremely ornamental 
feature. The annual A. grandis has been 
highly praised, but its flowers are not borne in 
sufficient quantity to render it a plant of deco- 
rative value, while its rampant growths are so 
brittle that each requires a separate stake, 
which further detracts from its usefulness as а 
garden plant. S. W. FrrznERRERT. 
AKingswear, S. Deron. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Galtonia candicans.—I grew this abundantly last 
The flower-stems 
were very thick, and 4 feet to 5 feet high, and the effect 
was like candelabra, yet rather coarse. In the distance it 
looks very well, and that is where it ought to be, I think. 
For cutting it would require very large vases and a very 


| large room to do it justice. —H. R. 


Snowdrops in January. — Referring to a note 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of Feb. 11th, telling of Snow- 
drops in bloom on Jan. 13th, I write to say that I was 
much interested in reading of this in Doraet, and feel very 
peona to think that here in the north of Scotland I had 

nowdrops in bloom on New Year's Day, and the same 
clump has gone on flowering ever since. I may say that 
we are about 700 feet above sea level in the Highlands, and 
do not generally have any Snowdrops till the end of 
January.—E. 8мїтн‚ Znverallan, Grantown-on-Spey, N.B. 


Analysis of soil (4no»).—lt cannot be 
considered a good soil, as 1б contains an undue 
proportion of sand and is also “sour.” This 
is partly due to a deficiency of lime—the 
amount of this component being very low, and 
hence the addition of any calcareous material 
(whichever is most easily obtainable) would 





From a photograph by 


benefit it. 
friability and easy working. 
In air dry state. 


Moisture "T ess 1:40 

Organic matter апа water com- 
binations y 6'86 
Lime as carbonate . 08 
Sand ie ‘ . 74°35 
Clay 16 81 
100 00 


—ALFRED Өтїзох, F.C.S. 


Yellow ground Picotees for the 
border.—Of late years а change has been 
made in this pretty class of flower at the im- 
portant exhibitions. They are judged in the 
same manner as the white ground flowers, that 
is, size counts for little, buv delicacy and pure- 
ness of marking, coupled with smoothness of 
petal, are the points aimed at. This, in time, 
may mean the loss of а fine race of vigorous- 
growing Picotees with yellow ground, because 
the refinement desired is usually accompanied 
hy а comparatively weakly habit of growth. 
This would be a pity, and I would draw atten- 


| tion to a few varieties which are gradually 


being ousted for show purposes, but which are 
especially useful for outdoor culture on account 
of their vigour: Alcinous, heavily variegated 
with purple; Daniel Defoe, light margin of 
rosy-red ; Gronow, lightly marked rosy-red ; 
Heatherbell, slight margin of rose; Н. Falk- 
land, heavy marks of bright rose; Hesperia, 











It has the advantage of great 


light margin of rosy-lilac ; Lady Bristol, broad 
margin of bright red; Lady St. Oswald, extra 
deep yellow shade, margined scarlet; May 
Queen, lightly edged with rose; Mrs. Чте- 
mayne, heavy margin of scarlet; Mohican, 
light edge of гову-гей ; and Mr. Nigel, broad 
margin of dark crimson. —H. 8. 

Plants for border.—My garden is about 45 feet by 
35 feet, and I havea border, about 4 feet wide, on two 
sides and at the bottom, but the soil varies in each. That 
at the bottom — faces almost due north-west) is very 
heavy and holds the moisture, and I have been very 
unfortunate in my choice of flowering plants for that. 


One side faces north-east, and the soil ів a trifle lighter.— 
ILFORD, 


[Ав the border facing almost due N W. 
appears to be in rather poor condition and 
water-logged, we suggest you have it deeply 
dug, roughly broken up, and, if possible, some 
light material, as road-grit, lime, or fine ashes 
added to it rather freely. If the soil were dug 
18 inches deep, and one or other of the above 
things added, together with plenty ot short, 
light manure, a material improvement should 
ensue. This digging and other work should 
be done now, and prior to planting in early 
April a further surface dressing of light 
manure should be given, and the border forked 
over and levelled down somewhat. It is more 
than likely that the whole of the borders would 
be much benefited by this preparatory treat- 
ment, for, without fairly good drainage, the 
plants are not likely to be a success eventually. 
The following are good and suitable perennials, 
and may be planted at will in either position :— 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Campanula carpatica, 
С. с. alba, С. persicifolia alba pl., С. р. Moer- 
heimi, C. p. coronata alba, C. Van Houttei, C. 
glomerata dahurica, C. nobilis, Aquilegia 
chrysantha, Achillea The Pearl, Trollius in 
variety. Dianthus Napoleon IIL, Echinops 
Ritro, E. ruthenicus, Erigeron speciosus, Gaill- 
ardia diflora, Eryngiums, Statice latifolia, 
Primula japonica, B: сааһгшенайпа, P. rosea, 
Anemone sylvestris, Iris germanica, Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Iris Kempferi, Delphiniums, 
some early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Aster 
Amellus, A. A. Riverslea, A. levigatus, Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis, Sedum spectabile, Rud- 
beckia Newmani, Oriental Poppies, Inula 
апааа, etc. Of annuals, Candytuft, 

ianthus, Godetia, Poppies, Asters, Stocks, 
Linum, Cornflower, Sweet Sultan, Sweet Peas 
in variety, etc. You could also obtain 
dry bulbs of Lilium speciosum rubrum and 
album, Gladiolus and Galtonia candicans. 
Tuberous Begonias (single) and Tufted Pansies 
should also succeed. We have seen Lilium 
candidum very fine in your district, but it is 
late to plant it now. Clove and other Car- 
nations could be planted with those named 
above. In autumn, Ponies, Daffodils, and 
Lilies could be planted. ] 


A dozen Cactus Dahlias for the gar- 
den.—Anoft repeated complaint about Dahlias 
is that they refuse to throw their blossoms well 
up from the foliage. If the right kinds be 
selected there will not be trouble in this respect, 
but as more suitable ones are comparatively 
new, I give a dozen names of sorts that will be 
sure to please: Dainty, yellow and pink; 
Coronation, bright scarlet ; Miss Winchester, 
сога1-ріпк ; Sweet Nell, light pink; Е. A. 
Wellesley, light crimson ; Mrs. Mawley, yel- 
low ; Aunt Chloe, dark crimson ; Ibis, orange ; 
Britannia, salmon-buff ; Amos Perry, crimson ; 
Eva, white; and Effective, light fawn colour. 


Honesty in the border.—lfí in his 
depreciation of the dark-flowered Honesty as а 
border plant **S. W. F." refers to the tall, 
pale purplish-red variety, the most common 
one of the dark hues, I agree, but I cannot 
admit that the violet-hued, dwarf, dark- 
flowered variety is a bad border form. So far 
from that being the case, seeing that 1б blooms 
when white, yellow, and other pale tints are so 
common in gardens, its variation of colour is 
very welcome. Really it is quite as useful and 
attractive as are any of thedark Wallflowers or 
purple Queen Stocks. Unfortunately this 
dwarf violet-hued variety is very scarce. I 
saw last summer a single plant in bloom in the 
station garden, Witley, Surrey, and quite 
coveted it. It was a very striking object and 
quite a fine specimen. To give light decora- 
tive material at Christmas, the white variety, 
the strongesb grower, is much the best. It 
repays good culture, as then the seed vessels 
are clear and devoid of fungoid spots.—A. D. 
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FERNS. 


JAPANESE FERN BALLS. 


Amon the different importations from Japan 
sent here in increasing numbers year by year 
are the rhizomes of Davallia bullata Mariesi, 
which, made up in the shape of balls, crosses, 
rings, anchors, birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
find a ready sale among those who admire the 
quaint ideas of the Japanese. These various 
forms are built up of Sphagnum, pieces of 
Bamboo being used in order to give stability 
when required. On receipt they are by no 
means attractive, bub hung up in a position 
favourable to growth and kept supplied with 


waber, the dry, apparently lifeless, rhizomes | 


push out in all directions young fronds of a 
charming tint, which, as they develop, form a 


Part of a Japanese Fern ball. 


lovely mass of greenery. Owing to the war in 
the East a shortage of all these various Japan- 
ese products was ex 
season, but these anticipations have not been 
realised. 

As above stated, these rhizomes are arranged 
in various designs, but thé more complicated 
ones are, as а rule, less satisfactory than the 
plain forms, owing to the difficulty of main- 
taining them in an even state of moisture, 
hence the simple balls are the most popular of 
any. Though they may, when hung up, be 
moistened by the syringe, the most effectual 
way is to dip them for a few minutes in a pail 
of slightly tepid water, as by so doing the 
whole of the material is brought to one even 
state of moisture. Some regard these balls as 


off in the autumn—but if carefully attended to 
they may be had during the second -year 
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increased amount when t 


winter. We have often seen them when grow- 
ing hung in a position fully exposed to thesun, 
but this is а great mistake, as, in common 
with Ferns in general, they delight in shade, 
though this should not be of too heavy a 
nature. The Davallia above named, 

D. BULLATA Martesi, is equally useful for 

wing in suspended baskets, or even in pots. 
@ kave а fine specimen in the shady window 
of & dwelling-house, whose curious hairy 








pected during the present | 





rhizomes form quite а fringe all around the 


pot, the uncommon appearance of which gains 
orit many admirers. This Fern occurs in a 
state of nature over a considerable extent of 
country in Japan, Hindostan, and Java, being 
in the last two named places principally found 
in elevated regions. Under cultivation it may 
пе grown either in the stove or greenhouse. 

e 

Hare’s-root Fern (Davallia canariensis) is 
one of the oldest exotic Ferns in cultivation, 
for this native of the Canary Islands, Portugal, 
and North Africa, was first introduced into this 
country in 1669. The much divided fronds are 
Stout in texture, and of а beautiful rich green 
tint, but its most notable feature, and that 
from which the popular name of Hare's-foot is 


; derived, is furnished by the peculiar nature of 
of only annual duration—that is to say, they | 
are thrown away when the fronds begin to die | 


its rhizomes or creeping stems, which are stout 
and naturally curve over the side of the pot in 
which the plant is growing. They are thickl 
clothed with pale brown, narrow scales, an 


| equally as good, if not superior, to the first. 
Throughout the winter, while totally dormant, 
they will not need so much water as when 
growing freely ; still, enough should be given 
to keep the composb ЕНЕРУ moist, with an 

e young fronds start 
into growth. А temperature ot 45 degs. to 
55 degs. is very suitable for them during the 
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thus bear a considerable resemblance to а hare’s- 
foot. In 

DaAvArnLIA ТуЕКМАХХІ (also а greenhouse 
species) these rhizomes are smaller and oí a 
peculiar Silvery grey tint. It affords a pleasing 
variety to the others. 

Other Davallias well worthy of cultivation, 
but requiring a temperature higher than a 
greenhouse, are D. elegans, D. Fijiensis and 
varieties, D. fcniculacea, D. Моогеапа, D. 
pentaphylla, D. solida, and D. tenuifolia. 

X 


Aspidistras failing.—I have five Aspidistras and 
some Liege, d bulbs (one Aspidistra several years in the 
present pot, others repotted last year). They did well tili 
the cold weather in November, then the frost seemed to 
get into them, when I put in a gas-stove. This stove has 
complete combustion, and has been used for years with 
success in a friend's greenhouse. During the last week or 
two the Aspidistras have been drying up. Should I cut 
off the dead leaves, or let them remain for the present’ I 
always keep a pan of water in front of the stove when 
alight, and I wash the plants twice a week with soft-soap. 
I note your reply to “ Pat-Wat " in issue of Feb, 11th, but 
feel sure I have not kept my plants too wet, having been 
warned against that. The Snowdrops have come up well, 
M they bloom the flowers turn brown and wither. - 


[ We think that the injury to your Aspidistras 
is caused by the gas stove, for the leaves present 
just the same appearance as some we had 
recently brought under our notice that had 
undoubtedly suffered from the fumes of gas. 
The fact that your friend's plants did not 
suffer when the same kind of stove was u:ed 
may account for yours being a smaller and a 
more air-tight house than the other, or by 
some slight fault in your stove which allows of 
& certain amount of unconsumed gas escaping 
into the atmosphere, for a very small quantity 
suffices to do the mischief. The fact that the 
Snowdrop flowers turn brown also indicates 
that the trouble lies in this way, as a low tem- 
perature which might possibly injure the Aspi- 
distras would not affect the Snowdrops at all. 
А temperature of 45 degs. by night, rising 
from 10 degs. to 15 degs. during the day, is 
quite sufficient for Aspidistras throughout the 
winter, but yours must have been at times 
much warmer than that, otherwise they would 
not be ** shooting" yet. After such a check as 
the plants have received their roots are probably 
in a poor state, hence we should advise you to 
wait till the month of April and then repot in 
a mixture of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and 
sand. The roots should be shaken clear, or 
nearly so, of the old soil, and any decayed 
portions cut away. Very probably some of 
them may be put into pots smaller than before, 
in which case do во, as overpotting is a thing 
to be especially guarded against, particularly 
in Aspidistras. Your plant that has been so 
long in the pot may probably be improved by 
division, but you must determine this when it 
is turned oub for repotting. ] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


A SPRING INTEREST. 


To lovers of flowers and to those who desire to 
watch the beautiful developments of the spring, 
I should like to tell of an interesting experiment 
I tried last year with success, and which is also 

iving me great pleasure again this year. 

efore I went to London in January of last 
year I picked some branches of the common 
red Ribes and some Currant branches, which, 
after a few mild days, were showing some signs 
of coming out. I took them with me, split the 
stalks up with a sharp pair of scissors, tore up 
a little of the bark, and put them into warm 
water, placing them on a mantelpiece where 
they got some heat from the fire. 

I then watched them come slowly out—a 
very little green first, and then the flowers 
came all down the stalk, pure white instead of 
red, like a new and beautiful Japanese flower. 
They lasted quite three to four weeks, and one 
watched spring unfolding itself in one’s room. 
This year I picked early in January some 
sticky brown buds of Horse Chestnut, which 
are now already opening out their lovely green 
leaves. I am also succeeding with branches 
of Beech, Birch, Rose, Lilac, and Daphne 
mezereum, whose curves and swelling buds 
are as graceful as any flowers, and I again 
have my Ribes coming out the same beautiful 
white. Iam sure to many in town this would 
give intense interest and pleasure, and I find my 
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‘the variety in 1901. 
striking in colour, but the habit of growth and | 
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jervants have started it in the kitchen and | 
elsewhere. The experiment seems obvious, but | 
I have never seen or heard of its being tried.— 

M. L. Parker Surru, Jordanhill, Glasgow, | 
in the Times, Feb. 10. > 





ROSES, 
ROSE MME. JEAN DUPUY. 
Ix some respects this Rose, raised by P. Lam- 
bert іп 1901, reminds опе of Mme. Lambard, 
but it is more solid in build than that well- | 
known variety. The form, as may be seen by 
the illustration we give to-day, is large and 
full, opening well, the colour yellowish rose, 
with reddish golden yellow centre, the outer 
petalsedged with rose. In growth it is very free 
and sturdy. the shoots being almost thornless. 
This is a German raised Rose of great merit, 





Rose Mme, 


the raiser being Herr Lambert, who introduced 
There are roses more 


its hardy nature are so good that I predict an 
important place for it among our garden 
varieties. ‘The vigorous growth of many of the 
novelties of the last ten years is a healthy 
sign, much of it doubtless attributable to care- 
fully thought out cross fertilisation. The 
b2autiful formation of the blossom of this 
variety is so well depicted in the illustration 
that 1 need add nothing upon this point. The 
colour is rosy-yellow, changing to creamy- 
yellow towards margin, with a rich, rose- 
coloured suffusion upon the outer petals. 
There seems to me to be something reminiscent 
of Marie d'Orleans, Mme. Lambard, and 
Francisca Kruger in the variety. Probably it 
is a seedling from one of these: іп any case, I 
can commend it with every cata 
OSA. 





us is best calculated to help the plants. We 
think your former plan of leaving manure on 
the surface until March was open to objection, 
as it is liable to make the roots cold. А much 
better plan is to lightly dig in the manure in 
December, then the winter rains carry the fer- 
tilising properties down to the roots to be 
absorbed by them as required. You must be 
careful, if you tread the soil to make ib firm, to 
select a time when the surface is fairly dry. 
Although Roses like firm planting they do not 
care for the soil to be caked and hard about 
their roots, and this is what may occur if the 
soil happens to be wet when you tread ib. If 
consolidating were needed ib would have been 
best carried out in November or December 
before applying the manure. The surface soil 
should always be left loose, and for this purpose 
the Dutch hoe is usually recommended, аѕ ћое- 
ing may be done without standing upon the 
hoed surface. | 































PRUNING ROSES. 


In pruning Roses will you be kind enough to tell me how 
those termed vigorous, very vigorous, robust, moderate, 
etc., should be treated when pruned ?—ANXIOUS, 

[One can lay down no hard and fast rule as 
to pruning. Some amateurs have great success 
by adopting the non-pruning system—i.e., 
they cut away all old wood and leave the one- 
year-old shoots their entire length. This is 
carrying the matter to the extreme, but gene- 
rally speaking very vigorous kinds, such as 
Gloire de Dijon, should have their last season’s 
main shoots cut back to within 3 feet or 4 feet 
from where they commence—that is, if grown 
as bushes or standards, When on walls, then 
leave the new wood almost the entire length. 
Vigorous kinds, as for example Ulrich Brunner, 
cut back to 1 foot or 1 foot 6 inches from the 
old wood. Weak laterals cut back to two or 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Barkley.—l have later 
blooms of this than of any variety grown this year, and 
think it may well be tried as a late sort. Hitherto I have 
regarded it more asa big exhibition bloom. The colour 
of the flowers in November is a deep mauye-pink. Later 
the shades are lighter and very pleasing. The plant is of 
very sturdy growth. The blooms are of the Japanese 
character, and always full, with good, stiff stems.—S. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing for plants in an Aberdeen 
garden (Deeside).—We must recapitulate the 
33 names in your selection, and hope by doing 
so thab many of our Scottish readers may 
profit by the advice herein given. Althoug 
you do. not want your blooms for exhibition, 
we assume you wish to have them represented 
at their best. 
























Mea: 
А "uds to 
Name. When to pinch, retain. 
Baden Powell .......... April, 2nd week | 2nd crown 
Ben Wells ,..... ..| March, 186 week | 2nd crown 
Emily Towers .. * End of March 2nd crown 
Е. 8. Vallis .... May, 3rd week 1st crown 
General Hutton May, 3rd week 1st crown 
Golden Globe .. | _ End of March 2nd crown 
Guy Hamilton .. March, 2nd week | 2nd crown 
Jane Molyneux May, 3rd week 180 crown 
J. R. Upton .... May, 1st week 1st crown 
Kimberley.... April, 20d week | 2nd crown 
Lady Ridgway April, 8rd week | 2nd crown 
Lord Ludlow .. March, 2nd week | 2nd crown 
Mme. Gus, Henry End of May let crown 
Mme. C. Nagelmac May, 3rd week 1st crown 
Mme. P. Radaelli May, 1st week 1st crown 
Matthew smith .. April, 2nd week | 2nd crown 
Miss Alice Byron .| June, lst week 1st crown 
Mise Elsie Fulton ......| End of May 196 crown 
Miss E. Douglas ........ Мау, 2nd week 1st crown 
Me J. L McKeller..... | Try May, 2nd week | lst crown 
Mr. T Oarrington ......| March, 3rd week | 2nd crown 
Mr. W. F. McNiece...... End of May let crown 
Mrs. Barkley ...... ..| End of March 2nd crown 
Mrs. Ocombes .......... | Retain any buds in 

| late August 
Mrs. G. Mileham ........ | Ead of May 1st crown 
Mrs. Harry Emmerton ..| March, 3rd week | 2nd crown 
Mrs. J. J. Thorny croft ..| Мау, 20d week lst crown 
“Mrs, Tennant ...... è 
Sir H. Kitcbener.. May, 1st week 1st crown 
Scottish Chief .... May, 2ad week | 1st crown 
*Lady E. Smith .... | 
Ohas. H. Curtis ........| May, 2nd week 18% crown 
Wm. Higes ........,...| April, 1st week 2nd crown 





Those with an asterisk are not known to us. 
We should be disposed to pinch these two 
varieties during the second week in May and 


Jean Dupuy. 
е retain first crown-buds. Readers should re- 
mener that the dates given e are for 
; а Northern growers only. Southern growers 
three eyes, Robust growers, as for example should high the plants some twelve days later, 


Merveille de Lyon, cut back to within 4 inches 
or 6 inches, and moderate kinds, such as Victor 
Hugo, to within 2 inches or 3 inches. Do not 


and Midland growers about eight days.—E. G. 


Rooted suckers of Chrysanthemums. — 
Would you kindly inform me whether the rooted sackers 





| be afraid to discard the two and three-year-old 
wood, It is the well-ripened annual growths 
that yield the best blossoms. | 





Roses in light soil.—The soil in my garden is 
| rather light and ог a tri."le nature. I used to put a good 
layer of manure on my Rose-bed in the autumn and leave 
| it on the surface until March, when I dug it in after 
pruning the Roses, The National Rose Society and some 
of the principal growers do not now recommend this 
practice, and they say it manure is needed it should be 
dug in at once and not left on the surface. In November 
| last I put some rotten cow-dung round each bush and 
| turned it in, The soil being light, I intend to tread it 
| dowa firmly this year when pruning, and afterwards point 
| the surface to the depth of about 3 inches. Would you 
| 


advise me to do so?—W. Р. 
[It is always best to adopt the plan of 
manuring Roses which experience has taught 





of Chrysanthemums are suitable to plant, as I find all 
gardeners are not agreed upon that point? I have been 
told by some to take off the tops and throw the rooted 
part away, and by others I have been told to take the 
sucker, root and all, and grow that on. In the event of 
using the rooted suckers would it be advisable to shorten 
them now or wait awhile ?— W. Е. S. 

[The principal objection to rooted suckers of 
Chrysanthemums is that they are in most 
cases drawn up weak and thin from their 
proximity tothe parent plant. To obviate this, 
the cultivator of large blossoms (though he 
uses the suckers as cuttings) takes them when 
they are about a couple of inches in length, ab 
which time very few of them have formed any 
roots of their own. Being then put in a good 
light position, they do not draw up so weak as 
if they were left on the parent plant. Though 
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nob adapted for the production of specimen 
blooms, these rooted suckers may be grown 
into plants for decoration, the preference bein 

given to those of short, sturdy growth. With 
regard to the latter part of the question, if 
shortening is necessary it had better be done 
at once; but, if nob too long, they may be 


allowed to take hold of the new soil before | Y 


topping them. These rooted suckers are 
available for the outdoor varieties of Chrys- 
anthemum, but whether your question refers to 
them we cannot say, though the first part 
thereof suggests that it does. | 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.—Would 
the Editor kindly inform the writer when and how to get 
in a collection of the hardy outdoor early- flowering Chrys- 
пасее which are so much talked of?—W. MAURICE 

[Get the plants early in March from a grower 
who makes a speciality of these, several of 
whom you will find advertise in our columns. 
Ask for strong, well-rooted plants, and put 
them into 4.inch pots, using a compost of one- 
half turfy loam, the rest being leaf-soil, old 
hotbed-manure, and sand. Keep the plants in 
а cold greenhouse or frame near the light, as 
then they will not need artificial heat. About 
the end of April, after having well hardened 
them off, you can plant them out from the 
4-inch pots on to a border of good soil 2 feet 
apart ] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A plague of sparrows (Paddington).—There 
are two ways of dealing with sparrows. You can either 
shoot them or net the plaats which they are attacking. 
You may not put down poison to destroy the birds. Get 
some fish.netting and cover up whatever is liable to suffer 
from the sparrows. 


Insects on Apple and Pear-trees.—I am send- 
ing you a number or little brown eggs, of which there are 
thousands on my Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees. They 
have been there at least three months, and I notice that 
those most exposed to the light are the Jargest Will you 
tell me what they are and if they do any harm, now or in 
the future ?—A. P. HESTER, 

[The insects which you find in the crevices 
of the bark of your fruit-trees, and which you 
speak of as eggs, аге one of the “ beetle mites,” 
belonging to the penus Oribata. You need not 
take any notice of them, as they do no harm 
to the trees in any way. The smaller ones 
are the young, which are not full grown.— 
S. S. G.J 


The snail-slug (Testacella haliotoidea) —I am send- 
ing you a specimen of a slug which I find in great num- 
bers in my garden. I should like to know whether they 
are harmful or beneficial ?—А. P. HESTER. 

[The slug you send is а specimen of the 
*' snail-slug ” (Testacella haliotoidea). You may 
not have noticed that іб had a small flab brown 
shell at the end of its body. You may always 
know this slug by this shell at the tail. 
They certainly should not be destroyed, as they 
are decidedly beneficial in gardens, "They are 
entirely carnivorous, feeding on worms, slugs, 
and snails. It is said that these slugs can во 
elongate themselves that they can enter the 
burrow of a worm. They are probably com- 
moner than they appear to be, as they gene- 
rally live underground, and во much resemble 
one of the common slugs that when they are 
found they are generally killed, instead of being 
spared, as they should be.—G. S. S ] 

Grubs in soil.—Would you kindly in your next say 
what this caterpillar is? Whether harmful to a gardener 
or a friend? I have found several in my new garden, 
virgin soil.—A. A. Lrcas, 

[The grubs you send are known as “‘ leather- 
jackets." They are the larvae of the daddy- 
long-legs or crane-fly, and are very destructive, 
as they live at the roots of plants, often feed- 
ing at the collar of the plant. When the 
parent insects appear towards the end of the 
summer kill as many as you can. It is almost 
impossible to kill the grubs with any insecticide 
on account of their leathery skins. | 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE NATIONAL POTATO SOCIETY. 


A соор deal of interest for Potato growers of 
all classes attaches to the report tor the first 
ear of the above society's operations just 
issued. There are inserted elections of the 
heaviest cropping varieties, those found most 
disease-resisting, those best flavoured, best for 
heavy land and for light land, best early, 
second early, and late, and other characters. 
One of the chief features, however, is found in 
the table dealing with the results of eighteen 
trials in diverse parts of the kingdom of ten 
selected varieties, and it is well worthy of note 
that Factor comes highest for average weight 
of produce, Up-to-Date, Royal Kidney, British 
Queen, Evergood, and Cramond Blossom 
following in due order. It was also found that 
Factor gave the heaviest crop in seven cases, 
and Up-to-Date in six cases. This fact serves 
to show that although both these varieties 
have been in commerce several years, Up-to- 
Date being the most widely-grown in the 
kingdom, уеб no newer variety has so far 
eclipsed them. and it is very doubtful whether 
were any of the much-boomed varieties, 
Eldorado, Northern Star, or others quite new, 
grown under precisely the same conditions, 
they would show better, if as good, results, 

A table gives in some cases the quantity of 
diseased tubers in each variety. That is, how- 
ever, liable to great variation, as stocks often 
late in the winter show disease not visible in 
the autumn. Jn some cases disease seemed to 
have been practically nil, but, after all, crops 
do so largely depend on quality of soil, 
room, and culture given. Disease depends on 
weather and situation, flavour very much 
on soil. All the trials were conducted with 
the same quantity of tubers. All were planted 
same week, and all in rows 30 inches apart and 
18 inches apart in the rows. A. D. 


SOME GOOD DWARF PEAS. 


TALL Peas give to some a deal of trouble in 
staking, and at the same time a cost which the 
small garden cannot always well sustain. 
Within the past few years there has been 
marked progress in the dwarf Peas of the 
Marrowfat section, so much so that it is now 
scarcely necessary to grow even those of 
medium height, for some of the dwarfs are both 
remarkably fertile and give pods of exhibition 
size, while quality is correspondingly good. 
When McLean’s Little Gem and American 
Wonder were among the very few dwarf Peas 
available much value was set upon them for 
early sowing. These now are scarcely worth 
growing compared with modern kinds, espe- 
cially remembering what a large variety there 
is to choose from. Though many of these 
dwarf Peas may be grown without the aid of 
sticks, it is not really economical to do so, for 
they do better, give a larger yield, and the 
athering is much more convenient and eas 

if given short stakes. It does not cost muc 

to providestakes for these dwarf sorts. Chelsea 
(теш is а great favourite with many gardeners 
for an early sowing, as the quality is good and 
productiveness very marked. English Wonder 
is of similar height, and the pods, though 
small, are ked with large Peas. Excelsior 
and Little Marvel, slightly taller than the pre- 
ceding and wonderfully productive, are both 
splendid Peas for eariy borders. In good 
ground I have known these dwarf sorts give 
really heavy crops, and when the small space 
required for each row is compared with that 
necessary for taller kinds there is a marked 
economy in point of produce and labour 
involved. There are few readers who have not 
heard of, if not grown, the Daisy Pea, & dwarf 
variety providing an abundance of pods equal 
to those of Telephone in size. There is a 
wonderful vigour in Daisy Pea, a sort that is 
valued as much in the large as in the smallest 
garden. It is worthy of note that several 
seedsmen send out а Pea under the name of 
Little Marvel, but whether the stock is the 
same or а selection from the original sent out 
can only be determined by actual growth and 
comparison. 'The oneI have tried has proved 
in every sense excellent. Most of these dwarf 
kinds are also early, but because of this it 


must not be inferred that they are suited only 
for early sowing. They are often grown by 
gardeners asa means of getting late gather. 
ings because of the facility for protection 
against birds. William Hurst has a large 
following asa dwarf Pea because it is cheap, 
There are, however, many better. W.S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Ashes as manure.—My garden is clay soil and 
rather stiff. The patent fireplaces which I have all over 
the house give abundance of a fine white ash with small 
cinders mixed with it. Could this be applied to the so! 
to open it up a bit? Would it be injurious as a top-dres 
ing for the lawn ?—G. Е. 8. 

[The sample of ashes sent indicates that they 
are coal-ashes, and not wood or vegetable 
matter, hence they,have no manurial value, 
At the best, а dressing of them may help to 
keep stiff soil a little porous, but coal-ashes 
rather impoverish than fertilise. On the other 
hand, wood or vegetable ash has great 
manurial value. The ashes are not likely to 
do a lawn any good. | 

Transplanting vegetables.—Can you give ı 
general rule as to which vegetables can be transplanted! 
1s it impossible to transplant euch crops as Beetroot, 
Turnip, etc. ?—G. E. 8. 

[The transplanting of tapering rooted vege- 
tables successfully is possible, but needs the 
greatest care so that the fine points of the 
roots be not broken off, and, in replanting, 
holes deep enough to enable the point of each 
root to gostraight down are made. Cabboges, 
Cauliflowers, all Winter Greens, Lettuce, 
Endives, Onions, Leeks. Celery, and some other 
things transplant well. | 

C. in, ht soil.—M is divided into 
iwa E pw царево бешер ы. soil, but the 
other ie mainly composed of a loose soil full of sand and 
lime, evidently dug in by the workmen when building the 
house. Unfortunately, the latter gets more of the su 
than the border with the better soil, and as I wieh i 
plant vegetables such as Peas, Beans, Carrote, Onions, 
Potatoes, Parsnips, etc., I should like to know which t 
ж in the light and sunny border. I have dug in severi 

oads of good stable manure, which I suppose will be» 
considerably,—A. AX. 

[You may help to make the sunny but light 
loose soil border in your garden all the more 
retentive if you cau break it up deeply, sy 
fully 24 inches, burying some of the manure 
dressing low down to encourage the roots to ge 
deep for it, thus sending them down out oí 
the reach of summer heat and drought. It: 
this fact which causes the great difference seen 
between crops in summer grown on trenchei 
ground and on shallow worked ground. Yo 
should sow on your summer border early vege 
tables, such as early Dwarf Peas, Longpot 
Beans, Short Horn Carrots, Jersey ‘Nave! 
Turnips, Turnip-rooted Beet, and plant first 
early Potatoes, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. 1: 
is the best position for anything wanted early. 
The better and more holding soil border, tbough 
rather shaded, is just the place for later sowing’ 
of Peas, Broad Beans, Dwarf French Beans, 
Turnips, Carrots, Beet, also breadths of 
Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, or other тере 
tables. A cooler position on good holding soil 
should suit summer vegetables remarkably 
well. ] 


Celery.—This has been grand this season, 
the severe spell of frost in November having 
done no harm, although ib was rather green 201 
tender just then. I always consider Celery i 
much crisper and more nutty in flavour alter 
frost. It may be fancy, but it certainly is mere 
appetising. I have grown several varieties 
during the past season, and hope to chronicle 
their behaviour a little later. A good word 
may be said for Veitch’s Early Rose, as I have 
just now, the second week in February, finisbed 
this sort, and the heads have been very line. 
Many grow the White Plume for tirst use. 1 
did this season, but nob again, the one under 
notice being much ahead of it as regards sizè 
and flavour. Now is a suitable time to к= 
a pinch of seed in a pan, placing ib in gentle 
heat, and in a month's time pricking the seed: 
lings off into other boxes 3 inches apart, and 
by the time the plants touch they will be fairly 
forward, and may be gradually hardened of, 
guarding against frost or cold, cutting winds 
Give the plants plenty of water while they 
remain in these boxes, as Celery is а moisture- 
loving plant. From the middle to the end of 
March is early enough to sow for general crop. 
—East Devon, 


* B. fragifera is a native of 
' it was introduced in 1825. 


{ the Benthamia is frequently train 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE STRAWBERRY -TREE (BEN- 
THAMIA FRAGIFERA). 
THE beauty of this Benthamia, which, accord- 
ing to the Kew List of Trees and Shrubs, is 
now known as Cornus capitata, can only be 
realised when growing in the more favoured 
districts, such as the south and west of 
Eyland (especially Cornwall) and in many 
parts of Ireland, for even in the neighbourhood 
of Lot don it is frequently injured during severe 
winters. The flowers proper are really incon- 
spicuous, the prominent feature being the 
surrounding involucre of four bracts, which 
present the appearance of a large corolla, as 
may be seen in the accompanying illustration. 
epaul, from whence 


England and also in the south of Ireland, 
as ab Fota, there are many fine specimens of 
this tree. Where it is not thoroughly hardy 
to a 
wall, but in this position it is of course so 
its natural habit is not 
shown. Where it will survive the winter with- 
out injury, and occupies an isolated position 


In the west of | 


so as to allow of its full development, this ' 
* native of Nepaul forms quite a tree, but with 


the character of а large shrub, the branches 





Flowering shoots of the Strawberry-tree (Cornus capitata) (syn. Benthamia fragifera’, growing at Moreton, nr. Bideford. 
From a photograph by Miss Chichester, Arlington Court, Barnstaple. 


The 


flowers, of a creamy-white colour changing to 
rose at the margin of the petals, and which in 
an established specimen are usually borne in 


during 


t profusion, are, as а rule, at their best 
July and August. The reddish tinge 


which suffuses the major portion of the inflor- 
escence is not nearly so pronounced when the 
flowers are first expanded as ib is after they 


have been open a few days. 


The blossoms, 


however, are but one part of its beauty, as the 
fruits of the Benthamia are wonderfully sho 


when ripe. 


They grow as large as a good- 


sized Strawberry, which they greatly resemble, 
and from tbeir weight and number cause the 


branches to bend over. 


A tree laden with the 


brightly-coloured fruit, which hangs on the 
tree for several months and affords food for the 
birds after all other more palatable fruits are 
eaten, is very beautiful. The Benthamia is not 
particular as to soil, bub from its numerous 
small roots ib is clear it can take up a large 
quantity of moisture which is necessary to its 
well-doing, as is evident from its behaviour in 
the humid atmosphere in the South of Ireland. 


PROPAGATION is usually effected by means of 


seeds, which germinate freely if sown when 


ripe. They are best cleare 
which в 


from the pulp 
urrounds them, and then sown in boxes 


or pans of sandy loam placed either in a frame 


or cool-house. 
youn 
effective 


Where favourably situated the 
lants grow freely, and soon attain an 
p size. Layering 'may also be resorted 


to, as branches which swee 

which may be partly savers: by fallen leaves, | 

roob readily. | 
Miss Chichester, of Arlington Court, Barn- | 


the той, апа 


| staple, whom we have to thank for the photo- | in the gardens here, I have not 


graph from which our illustration was pre 
pared, says that ‘‘ Large plants of this, which | 
row in а sheltered position at Moreton, near , 
ideford, are in the summer covered with 
white flowers, having the appearance in the | 
distance of a Clematis. In the autumn the | 
trees are covered with rose-coloured fruits." 





ACACIAS IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


Wk are very apt to consider the Acacias as only 
suitable for a greenhouse. Yet there are 
species amongst them that in a sheltered part 
of the gardens in the south-west and west of 
England would prove of great service at this 
time of this year. In the gardens here (West 
Dorset) at the present time there are three 
species in full bloom, and have been so for 
seven weeks m Unless very severe frost 
comes they will be а feature for some weeks, 
and then Acacia dealbata (the Mimosa), | 
A. melanoxylon, A. Riceana, A. verticillata, 
and others will follow. Acacias are easily pro- | 
pagated by seed sown in the spring. The 


' seedlings, if potted on until they are in 7-inch | 





pote, will then be about 2 feeb high, and if | 


planted in equal parts of turfy loam and well. , 
rotted leaf-soil will soon make good plants. 
For the first two years they should be well | 
rotected during the winter, which can easily 

e done by tying bands of hay around the, 
stems, which is the chief part to suffer. 
The stems being so very full of sap, the bark is 
not sufficiently hard to stand the frost, and the | 
bark will split from top to bottom, and then 

the trees die during the following spring. If | 
care be taken for the first two years the bark by | 
that time will be sufficiently hard to stand | 
a few degrees of frost. Of course, when the 

trees grow above 10 feet high it is impossible 

to protect the upper part, but some hay or 

bracken placed around the roots will be of 

great benefit to them. The trees have stood 

8 degs. of frost this season without any cover- 

ing whatever, and apparently they have not 
suffered in the least. The following species I 

find the hardiest— 

ACACIA DEALBATA (the Silver Wattle).—This | 
is the one во often sees cut branches of in the | 
London streets, shops, and markets in the | 
spring. We have several specimens of this _ 
species here, the tallest at least 30 feet high, 
and this season they will be a picture. Аб the | 
time of writing I can just see the colour in the | 
little flower balls. This one I consider the | 
hardiest of all. The chief enemy it has to con- | 
tend with here is the south-westerly gales, | 
which so cut the tops of the trees that very | 
frequently the young growth is crippled before 


‚ across. Two 


‚ sunshine of Octo 


it is thoroughly ripened. In a t many 
gardens I feel sure that in a sheltered corner 
this variety could be used more frequently. 

ACACIA LONGIFOLIA.—Although we grow this 
et seen ib 
flower, but the variety floribunda has been in 
bloom now seven weeks, and will continue for 
some time. The best tree is about 14 feet 
high, and clothed with long Fiere of flower 
4 feet or 5 feet in length. I have said seven 
weeks in flower haphazard, but on referring to 
my notes I find I cut some fora harvest thanks- 
giving on Sept. 28th. 

ACACIA RETINODES.—This species was sent to 
us from one of the botanic gardens in Australia, 
but the “Ке Guide” gives it as synonymous 
with A. neriifolia. We grow neriifolia here, 
but the two are certainly distinct in habit and 
colour of flower. The A. retinodes we have 
here always flowers twice a year—spring and 
autumn. 

Acacia RICEANA, juniperina, and verticillata 
are later flowering species, and quite distinct. 
The foliage is very bristly, and even when the 
plants are out of flower they are very hand- 
some. 

ACACIA MELANOXYLON.—This one we have 
growing side by side with A. dealbata. Itisa 
very tall, slender-growing species, the leaves 
entire and oblong, and the individual flowers the 
largest of any we grow. It flowered here for the 
first time last spring (April); 
the blooms pale yellow. 

I have only mentioned the 
hardiest we grow here. In the 
winter garden we grow & groat 
many more species. H. K. 

Abbotsbury, West Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cistus ladaniferus.— 
This Rock Rose, referred to on 
e 598, is very rare in gar- 
Pona. A few years ago Mr. 
Archer-Hind wrote concerning 
it in The Garden as follows: 
““16 is nearly impossible to 
meet with the true Cistus ladan- 
iferus maculatus, C. cyprius, I 
may say, being almost univers- 
ally sent out instead. Not to 
enter into minute distinctions, 
it is sufficient for identification 
to point out that not only has 
C. ladaniferus а very much 
largerand handsomer flower, and 
much er crimson splashes in 
the centre of the bloom, but 
whereas C. cyprius has three or 
four flowers on one peduncle, C. 
ladaniferus has only one. The 
pure, unspotted type I have 
never been able to procure." 
Judging from the illustration of 
C. ladaniferus maculatus on page 598, I should 
вау this was undoubtedly C. cyprius, the three 
lower flowers appearing to һе borne оп one 
peduncle. I have C. ladaniferus maculatus, 
true, and its flowers are slightly over 5 inches 
years ago C. ladaniferus was 
included by the Royal Horticultural Society in 
the list of plants to be distributed among the 
Fellows, and I obtained one. However, this 
plant is evidently not C. ladaniferus, as its 
foliage is quite distinct. Last year I was senb 
what purported to be a plant of the pure white 
type, which Mr. Archer-Hind has never been 
able to secure, and shall be interested in see- 
ing if it is true to name.—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 
The garden in winter.—In your issue 
of January 14th (p. 580), in an article headed 
** When Trees are Bare," is written ** Gloomy 
and grey and uninviting for the most part are 
fields, lanes, and gardens that under the warm 
r revealed such wonderful 
tints.” I admit the melancholy fact, but I 
deny that such need be the case so far as the 
гаеп is concerned. There is a large, round 
d.seen from my dressing-room window, 
which is a joy to me each morning. In it are 
many deciduous shrubs, but what constitutes 
its wonderful beauty and brightness at this 
period of the year is the mixture and contrast 
of Bambusa Metake, Golden Privet, Dogwood, 
and ovalleaved Privet, relieved by. a few 
specimens of the Cupressus tribe. For form 
and colour it could hardly be surpassed by any 
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combination of summer flower and foliage, 
while, of course, in the winter the effect is 
much more marked. I have just planted an 
oval-leaved Privet and Beech hedge in the pro- 
portion of two Beeches to one Privet. It is an 
admirable combination of colour, especially 
when the sun shines through it. I sorrow to 
think how comparatively dull will be its 
appearance in what the huntsman described as 
“ them dreary summer months.” I write these 
few lines in the hope of inducing some of the 
readers of your valuable paper to plant as I 
have done so that they may share my garden 
joys in mid-winter.—Moxrris RICHARDSON, J.P. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Fifty degs. at night 
should not be exceeded, as flowers will last 
longer in a moderate temperature. Ib will be 
well to have a little warmth in the pipes to 
permit of ventilation being given freely, 
especially along the ridge. We musb ventilate 
without creating draughts, which are bad for 
tender foliage and blossoms. А cold current 
rushing through the tender foliage of Roses 
may bring on mildew, and this gives trouble. 
Should any mildew be present, dust the 
moment the first spob is seen with black sul. 
phur, as this is more effective than tbe yellow 
article. Green-fly may be got rid of by using 
Tobacco-powder. We use this without damp- 
ing the foliage, and find it very effective. Of 
course, if the plants in the house are badly 
infested with green-fly or thrip, the house must 
be closed some calm night, and vaporised with 
nicotine. It will be dangerous to use this if the 
conservatory is attached tothe dwelling-house, 
unless the doors fit well. Nicotine is a poison, 
and inhaling the vapour will kill human beings 
as well as green-fly, but where the house can 
be shut up close, and the doors locked, the 
effect upon the flies is certain ; in fact, we have 
used nothing else since it was first introduced. 
Permanent plants, such as Camellias, Acacias, 
and Orange-trees in the border should be 
watered when necessary. Some of the hybrids 
from the Indian Rhododendrons are lovely 
now, and are easily cultivated in pots or tubs 
when they have acquired age and size. They 
must have good peat and free drainage. They 


should be plunged in the ash-bed when the|PO 


rowth is completed in summer, and getting & 

it firm. Just the same treatment as given 
to Azaleas will suit them.  Azaleas are very 
bright now, but look best when mixed with 
fine-foliaged plants, such as Palms, Ferns, and 
Bamboos. More is being done with Bamboos 
in the conservatory, but they are not so 
serviceable as Palms in the house, as the leaves 
lose colour and fall, though they soon recover 
when taken back to a warm or moderately warm 
house, Liquid-manure may be given once a 
week to wall plants which have filled their 
pos with roots, and no plants require stimu- 
ants whilst they have plenty of tood within 
reach. Canterbury Bells are pretty under glass, 
апа are useful for cutting. 


Stove.—Fine foliaged plants, such as 
Anthuriums, Alocasias, Marantas, Crotons, 
Pracenas, Pandanus, etc., which require 
repotting, may have attention now. Suckers 
taken from the Pandanus will soon form more 
roots in bottom-heat, and when established 
will soon possess some decorative value. In 
many gardens quite a number of neat little 
plants in 5-inch pots is required for dinner- 
table and other decorative work, and pro- 
vision must be made now for a possible demand, 
as such things cannot be improvised. Some- 
itimes by turning plants out of pots and 
reducing the balls they can be squeezed into 
the receptacle provided for such work, bub this 
does injury to the future of the plants. Among 
other things which are г aired in mosb places 
are a number of small Ferns in tiny pots, 
especially Maidenhairs. Small seedling plants 
which are well developed are very useful. 
Adiantum Farleyense is one of the best Maiden- 
hairs, but as it does nob produce spores it is 
never likely to become plentiful and cheap. 
This is a stove species and should be propa- 
gated by division of the crowns during spring, 
when life, even under glass, is most active. 
Cuttings of young shoots of Acalyp 
deriana will root, when obtainable, in a brisk 
^ottom-heat.kepb close. This pleut appears to 


Һа San- 


want a good deal of warmth to bring out its 
long catkin-like flowers. Begonias of the best 
varieties to grow to form specimens should 
be started in heat for early blooming. 

Muscat and Gros Colman Grapes.— 
Both these require a long season of growth, and 
should be started now and helped on regularly 
with fire-heat till finished, and even later there 
are times in damp weather when a little warmth 
in the pipes is desirable. Both these Grapes 
require à rather heavier soil than Hamburghs 
and Sweetwater will be contented with—at 
least, such has been my experience. The 
Musoat may be pruned in pretty closely, for it 
is one of the freest bearers in this respect. It 
is equal to the Black Hamburgh, but а young 
rod led up occasionally tends to increased 
vigour. There are times when root lifting and 
new soil are desirable. When the work is care- 
fully done the improvement is so manifest that 
no work pays better. No one, of course, will 
interfere with the roots till it becomes neces- 
sary. The new borders need not be made all at 
once. I have always found it advantageous to 
do this work by instalments. 


Strawberry forcing.—Strong plants of 
Koyal Sovereign will soon throw up the trusses 
of bloom now in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., and when set the night temperature 
may be advanced to 60 degs., with free venti- 
lation. Ib is better to have a dozen good 
fruits per pot than more if the latter are small 
and inferior. Somehelp should be given in the 
fertilisation of the blossoms. The camel’s-hair- 
brush or rabbit’s tail will do if passed over the 
flowers to distribute the pollen when the latter 
is dry. Later on the flowers may set freely 
enough without help. There are several ways 
of feeding Strawberries in pots. Liquid- 
manure twice a week is quite sutlicient, and 
when the pots, full of roots, are placed on 
shelves, they will require water every day, and 
in bright weather twice a dav, as Strawberries 
in pots are thirsty plants, Something is often 
done to assist the roots by standing on the 
shelves on turves into which the roots work, or 
in hot weather they may be placed in pots a size 
larger in which some good compost has been 

laced, or they may be partially plunged in 

xes containing some good soil. These ex- 
pedients are better than souring the soil in the 
ts with strong liquids, Red spider some- 
times attacks the foliage, but this may be kept 
in check by syringing with soft water. 

Tomatoes under glass.—It is a great 
advantage to have clean houses and fresh soil. 
If time cannot be spared to give a coat of 
paint, ab least the woodwork and glass should 
be washed, and walls lime-washed, and the 
plants started in fresh, sweet soil. А little 
soot and some wood-asheg, if available, are use- 
ful in keeping the soil open and sweet. Poultry- 
manure may be mixed with the soil at the rate 
of a 6-inch potfal to a bushel of soil. 

Room plants.—Repot Ferns before the 
new growth is far advanced. In some cases 
the old soil, or some of it, should be removed 
so that the plants may be placed in the same 
sized pots, but the latter should be clean and 
well drained. Young plants may be shifted on 
without breaking up the balls. Fern cases 
may be entirely replanted in rough, turfy soil. 
Loam and peat, with sand to keep it open, will 
grow Ferns well. 

Outdoor garden.—Evergreen shrubs may 
be pruned now. If ib is necessary to prune 
such things as Laurels and Rhododendrons 
hard back where they have become naked at 
the bottom, it should be done before the middle 
of March, so that the rising sap may push out 
the latent buds ia the stems and clothe them 
with foliage. Cypresses and other conifers 
should wait a little longer, and the pruning 
will be of a less drastic nature and will he 
chiefly directed to keep them perfect in shape. 
Flowering shrubs, such as Lilacs, Philadelphus, 
etc., should be pruned as soon as the flowers 
fade, and then the new growth will have time 
to ripen and produce flower-buds for the next 
season. Now that the bulbs are through. the 
mulch of manure on the borders may be forked 
in to fit the soil for sowing hardy annuals next 
month. Godetias make Bright masses in the 
borders, and there is much variety in colour, 
but they should be thinned in good time to 
6 inches apart. Phacelia campaaularia is a 
pretty low-growing, blue-flowered annual, but, 


we think, should not be sown before the end of 
the month. Sweet Peas and Mignonette are 
indispensable. Most people sow under glass 
and plant out, when well hardened, very thinly 
in deeply worked soil which has been well. 
manured, but, in addition, a sowing, either in 
clumps or rows, should be made now in the 
open air. Mignonette ceeds may be scattered 
freely in open places. 


Fruit garden.—Birds must be looked 
after among the Gooseberry quarters Ji 
numerous, they will also attack the buds of 
other fruits, especially Red Currants and 
Plums. Hitherto we have kept them off by the 
use of lime and soot. A dressing of soot and 
lime benefits fruit-trees in other ways. The 
buds of Apricots and Peaches will soon be 
swelling; in fact, they are doing so now. I 
have pruned and trained Peaches when the 
buds have become prominent, but this should 
be avoided as far as possible. It is necessary 
to shorten back all young shoots to a wool 
bud, and this can generally be done now if the 
buds are not prominent. I have heard old 
gardeners say the wounds heal quicker when 
the sap follows the knife, and most gardeners 
leave the Peach pruning till the last, and 
rightly so, I think, as then if tbe trees suffer 
during a severe winter, the pruner has a chante 
of repairing the damage by readjusting th: 
branches. 'l'hé draining of fruit-tree borders om 
heavy land is sometimes neglected, and this 
has a bad effecb upon the ripening of the wood, 
Shallow drains are of no use. A depth of notles 
than 3 feet deep is any value. The season: 
coming forward rapidly, and nets for the pre- 
tection of blossoms should be examined aud 
repaired if necessary. 

Vegetable garden.— Seeds can be sown 
when the land works cleanly and wel. 
Onions:from the autumn-sown beds can be 
transplanted to form large bulbs. The comma 
practice is to sow the Tripoli varieties, bu 
there is no reason why other kinds should 00 
be sown, and in all gardens where the Onior 
fly gives trouble, either sow in August ax 
transplant in February or March, or t 
under glass in January or early in Febru 
ary, and plant out in April Spring-sown 
Onions in early districts may be sown whe 
the land is in good condition.  Parsnips may 
also be sown. These and most other vegetable 
crops are now sown in drills to derive the ful 
benefit from surface stirring, which, when th 
plants are in rows, can be easily carried ou. 
Sow Parsley and any other crops which msy 
be desired. Early Potatoes may go in no, 
and as the trays are emptied fill them up wi 
late kinds. Whole sets of a reasonable #7 
are better than those which are cut. Ther 
is no doubt, I think, that the crown eyes sr 
the most productive. Ground intended tol | 
planted or sown with Asparagus should be gòt 
into good condition as regards manure si 
depth of moved soil. Sow Celery under gli 
thinly. To do Celery well it should have X 
check. E. Нократ. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Februrry 2;th.—Disbudded Peaches under 
glass. Removed most of the young fruits fros 
under side of trellis, as there is plenty on th 
upper side. We have left off syringing, as the 
water is rather hard, but atmospheric mo 
ture is obtained by damping floors and border 
When the trees require water, liquid-manur 
with the chill off is given. 

February 28th.—Remainder of fruit-tres 
has been sprayed with an insecticide. We a 
trying several things, and have not yet decided 
as.to which is best. Probably all are more? 
less useful ; even lime is beneficial, and this * 
being used frecly. I was through a garden 
yesterday, and found instead of grease-ban® 
hay-bands had been wrapped round the tres 
"This is an old practice, which was found ust! 
for trapping the larvæ in the colder months. 

Murch 1st-—Sowed seeds of Lavender. V? 
want a lot of young plants for grouping 8" 
hedge planting. Covered a piece of Asparig™ 
bed with spare lights. This we have proved й 
previous years will hasten the growth a" 
shelter it from frost. We have sometimes һа? 
the earlier heads injured by frost. Uncover 
Figs on walls; trees will be pruned shortly. 
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Looked over nets that will shortly be required | wear and tear excepted—your landlord may, on | been kepb in too high a temperature. Bull- 


for protecting blossoms of Apricots and 
Peaches. Е 

March 2nd.—We have been re-arranging a 

art of the хоби garden: Some of the plants 
Йе outgrown their position and have been 
removed, some fresh soil added, and the site 
filled with plants of more suitable habit. 
Sowed Spring Onions and Parsnips. Our 
beds of spring-sown Onions are not so large as 
they were, as we raise plants under glass and 

lant out in April. Shallots and Garlic have 
en planted. Sowed iu heat Sweet Basil and 
Knotted Marjoram. 

March 3rd. —Pruned winter-flowering Heaths 
and Epacrises brought from the conservatory. 
They will be repotted when the young growt 
start away. Planted a few more rows of Duke 
of York and Sutton's Ninetyfold Potatoes. 
Manure is being prepared for Mushroom 
ridges outside. They will be made on the 
north side of a building. Advantage has been 
taken of a fine day to stir the surface soil 
among young crops. A little more soil has 
been drawn up to the Cabbages. 

March 4th.—Sowed a few more rows of Peas, 
Gradus and Duke of Albany, with rows of 
Spinach between the rows. Headed back 
several Apple-trees of inferior varieties. Will 
be grafted shortly with Bismarck, Newton 
Wonder, and others, including Lane’s Prince 
Albert. Ripening Strawberries in pots are 
very freely ventilated and stimulants are 
discontinued. A fresh batch ot plants is taken 
from cold frames to warm places every fort- 
night in sufficient numbers to keep up the 
requisite supply. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Trespassing poultry.—My neighbour (an inn- 
keeper) keeps poultry, whicn he allows to stray all over 
the public highway. The result is they come in and des- 
troy all my young Cabbage plants. I have complained to 
him more than once, but with no result.—G. Р. 

[Your neighbour.is just as much bound to 
prevent his poultry from straying as another 

rson is bound to keep his sheep and cattle 

rom straying. Your neighbour is fully liable 
for the damage done by his poultry while 
straying, and your remedy is by action in the 
county court to recover damages for the tres- 
pass.—K. С. Т.] 

A landlord's contract to repair 
(Jobber).— You are in a very unfortunate posi- 
tion and have been very badly treated, but 
unless the lease contains a contract by the 
landlord to do the repairs agreed upon I am 
afraid you have no remedy. Ib seems to me 
that you have entered into a lease and agreed 
to pay the increased rent in consideration of 
the landlord doing the repairs described, but 
he died without fulfilling his promise, and I am 
afraid the lease contains no mention of the pro- 
mise. Itought to have contained a covenant by 
the landlord to do these repairs within a stated 
time, but it is pretty certain that it does not 
contain this. It is very hard that your rent 
should have been increased in consideration of 
a verbal undertaking to repair which has never 
been carried out, but I cannot see that you have 
any remedy against the purchaser or against 
the representatives of your deceased landlord. 
—К. C. T. 

Lease of nursery—liability of landlord to 
repair plant.—i! have а nursery on a lease, which 
expires next September, and the terms of the lease stipu- 
Jate that I am to do the necessary repairs, and on com- 
pletion of the lease to leave the premises in good tenant- 
able repair, all ordinary wear and tear excepted. I have 
had tbe boiler repaired three times, and now the engineers 
вау itis impossiule to do anything further with it—the 
ouly thing ія a new one. Can you please tell me if I can 
compel the landlord to put a new one in, as, of course, my 
plants are going wrong, and without a boiler the nursery 
зя useless. He has refused to do this, во can I, on the 
other hand, legally refuse to pay any further rent, and 
take another nursery, or what are the best steps to take 
in the matter? | have not xota copy of agreement of 
lease or would forward same.—0O. Мопти. 

[Unless your lease contains an express cove- 
nant by your landlord to do repairs or to repair 
—which is most unlikely—he is under 
no liability whatever in the matter. You 
can neither compel bim to repair nor to 
replace the boiler, and whether you continue to 
occupy the premises or not, you must continue 
to pay rent until your tenancy is legally deter- 
mined. You certainly cannot throw up the 
place. As you have covenanted to leave the 
premises in good tenantable repair—ordinary 


the termination of your tenancy, compel you to 
pay the cost of putting the boiler into repair, 
unless you can show that it has really become 
worn out by ‘‘ fair wear and tear.”—K. C. T. 

A quitting tenants position.—About twenty 
years ago I took a piece of land of L. W. for market 
garden purposes, on ап agreement containing a clause 
which gave L. W. power to retake possession of any part 
of the land that might be requi vello manufacturing or 
for the like purposes. In 1894 I was required to give up 
a part of the land for this purpose to a lessee of the same, 
but instead of paying me compensation the lessee allowed 
me to retain possession rent free until Ohristmas in that 
year. In June, 1900, this same lessee gave me six months’ 
notice to quit, but I pointed out to him that I was 
entitled to a year’s notice, and in December, 1900, he gave 
me notice to quit in December, 1901; but in June, 1901, 
it was arranged that I was to continue tenant as before. 
1 have never had any written agreement with him. On 
April 13th, 1904, I received notice to clear everything off 
the land by Michaelmas, as he was intending to give it up. 
I saw the agents for L. W., who told me they wo 
accept me as their tenant, but would make no definite 
arrangement until April 5th, 1905, when all the tenancies 
on the estate terminate. If I am not accepted as tenant 
can I claim from the pergon of whom I take the land any 
compensation for the greenhouse, shedding, water pipes, 
or plants on the land? The buildings, etc., were put up 
with his permission.—W. В. Т. 

[Your statement as to the history and nature 
of your tenancy is most indefinite. You say 
you were required to give up a part of the land 
in 1894, but by arrangement retained possession 
rent free until Christmas, instead of receiving 
compensation from the person who took the 
land. You do not saya word about taking the 
land of him on a yearly tenancy, or otherwise, 
after that ; but it seems you must have taken 
it on some terms, as in 1900 you received six 
months' notice to quit at Christmas. You con- 
tested the validity of the notice, contending 
that you were entitled to a year's notice, and 
accordinglya year'snoticeexpiring thefollowing 
Christmas was given. Whether you were, in fact, 
entitled to a year's notice is а good deal more 
than I can say, but perhaps this is not material. 
Then it appears that this notice was with- 
drawn, and you “continued as before," what- 
ever thab may mean Then next you got 
notice to clear all off the land by Michaelmas, 
1904, but apparently your tenancy was running 
from Christmas, so I do not see where the 
Michaelmas notice comes in. It may be that 
the superior tenant’s own tenancy expired at 
Michaelmas, but this is scarcely likely, as you 
go on to say that all the tenancies on the estate 
run from April 5th. You say you have the 
permission of the lessee to erect the buildings 
you pub up, but unless that permission was 
given in writing it was of no avail so far as any 
title to compensation is concerned, and it is 
nob material whether your tenancy was really 
а yearly one or not. Ав you have no written 
agreement, the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act can scarcely apply in this case, and I 
think you have no claim against anyone for 
compensation in respect of the greenhouse, etc., 
although you may remove these things at any 
time before your tenancy expires. do not 
understand what you mean by saying that the 
agents will make no arrangements until about 
April 5th, as, according to your version, 
although they may have quitting tenants they 
will not let the land or premises until the 
tenant actually quits or is just about to quit. 
That any estate agents will take this course, 
except under special circumsbances, is quite 
incredible.—K. C. T. | 


BIRDS. 


Death of Bullfinch (Bwlifinch),.—Con- 
sumption of the bowels appears to have caused 
the death of this bird. ‘his may have been 
brought about through a chill after bathing or 
from: a sudden lowering of the temperature. 
Partaking of unsuitable food will also cause 
this disease, but you do not say what the diet 
of this bird consisted of. The best food for Bull- 
finches is Rape-seed, scalded, to remove its natu- 
ral acidity. After scalding it should be rubbed 
in а dry cloth before being supplied to the bird. 
The scalding is not necessary in the small kind 
of Rape, which is of a purplish hue, and more 
generally used in bird keeping, and known as 
German Rape. This and a little Canary-seed 
added, together with a few grains of Hemp. 
seed, prove a good diet for these birds; 
while a stalk of ripe Plantain-seed, a few 
Privet-berries, or a piece of Apple from time to 
time, prove beneficial, From the looseness 
of the feathers, this bird appears to have 





finches are very susceptible to heat, which 
affects them injuriously. This bird had been 
rus for some time and does not appear to 
have had a proper supply of grit-sand. , There 


was only a trace in the gizzard. —S. S. С 


POULTRY. 





Eggs in water-glass.—Last year I put à numbe : 
of “eae down in water-glass, The solution was made in 
earthenware jars, in accordance with the directions on 
the water-glass tin, and the eggs were put down on the 
day they were laid. Eggs were put down from March to 
June. On using the eges in September, October, and 
November I found those first put down quite fresh and 
the solution quite clear, but in the remaining jars the 
solution was clouded and the lower half full of a white 
gelatinous curd. bout 20 per cent. of the eggs in 
these jars were bad, and the whites had turned almost 
black. The solutions were all made exactly the same. 
The year before last the eggs were in good condition in 
January.—LAUREL. 

[The shells of the eggs must have been abnormally 
porous, thus allowing the sodium silicate to penetrate to 
every portion of them. Again, it may be that the solution 


was too strong.] 

Loss of pullets (Longfleet).—The inflam- 
mation of the intestines which caused the 
death of your birds may have been brought 
about through their having been given too 
large & quantity of pepper in their hot food. 
You say you have been giving them ‘‘a lot of 
pepper,” but do nob state tbe quantity given 

aily. A little in the soft food during cold 
weather is, doubtless, good for fowls, bub the 
сопвбапф use of this stimulant in large quan- 
tities is sure to prove disastrous in the long 
run. This disease is often due to bad feeding, 
cold or insanitary surroundings, and the treat- 
ment of it is rarely successíul; in fact, when 
it has fairly set in 1t is hopeless to deal with it. 
A stimulant, even in small quantities, should 
be only occasionally supplied, for by its con- 
tinual use the system becomes insensible to it 
and ceases to receive the benefit that it derives 
from an occasional introduction. If you have 
any.other fowls you had better cease giving 
stimulating food. Let them have plenty of 
Се QUNM and all the exercise possible.— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUSLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three 7 be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents sho bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, We have received from 
several correspondents single ment of fruits for 
naining, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at а time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Swainsonia in winter (Red Pyrethrum).—A 
Swainsonia will exist in a strocture from which frost is 
just excluded in winter, hut, Jike other Australian plante, 
a minimum temperature of 45 dege., rising ia the daytime 
to 55 degs., will suit it best. 

Plants for greenhouse wall (In Doubt) —We 
think, instead of the Stephanotis, you should try Abutilon 
Boule de Neige, You might also plant Clematis indivisa, 
climbing Niphetos Козе, Maréchal Niel Rose, and Plum- 
bago capensia, with Passiflora Imperatrice Kugenie, a 
rosy purple floa cred variety. 

Raising half-hardy annuals (D. Thursby 
Pelham).—See reply to * Semaphore,” re raising Asters, 
Zinnias, etc., from seed, in our issue of February l», 
р. 652. You can sow the Pansies in the same way, and if 
given good soil many of them will bloom in the following 
autumn, or you may sow them about May and plant out 
when fit. These should flower well the following spring. 


Increasing Gloire de Lorraine Begonia 
(A. Н. and Gloire de Lorraine) —Cut down your plants 
immediately flowering is over below where the first blooms 
were produced. In a short time young shoots will be 
pushed ouf from the base of the plant, and when these 
are from 1} inches to 2 inches long they make the best of 
cuttings, Cut them off close to the main stem, and 
dibble them into well drained pots of sandy soil, water 
through a fine rose, and stand in a close propayating case 
in the stove. The cuttings will soon root, when they 
should be potted ctf singly into small pots. 
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Moving plants in cold-frame (6. E. S.).—So | 


far as the Pansies are concerned, the frame could be 
moved at any time ; the Oalceolaria is less hardy, how- 
ever. 
frosts not much harm will ensue. 


First expose the plants 


If you cover these latter and protect from sharp | 


toall the air possible by removing the light, and in this | 


way harden and prepare them for the removal of the 
frame altogether. Some mats laid on sticks would keep 
the Calceolarias quite safely if the weather is not too 
severe. 

Agapanthus not blooming (Red Pyrethrum). 
—Directly the plante start into growth encourage them 
with occasional doses of liquid-manure, and give them all 
thesun possible. This will most likely result in the pro- 
duction of flowers. The African Lily blooms best when 
pot-bound, but a very necessary item is to thoroughly 
expose the plants to the sun during the latter half of the 
summer, and in autumn till the foliage partially dies 


down, as this causes a thorough ripening and the forma- , 


tion of embryo flower-buds for the next year. 


Maurandya Barclayana (К. N.)—This is an 
elegant twining plant from Mexico, grown in a green- 
house, but quite hardy enough to thrive in the open air in 
summer. ìt is admirably suited for covering trellises, 
fences, pillars, and the like. The flowers are deep violet 
and very showy ; there are also white-flowered (alba), deep 
purple (atropurpurea), and rosy-purple (rosea) varieties. 
lt is easil from seed sown in early spring in heat. 
The seedlings will flower in the following summer if 
planted out 1n May in good soil in sheltered situations. 


Primulas damping (7. K.).—These plants have 
soft, sappy stems, and are very susceptible to injury if the 
wet accumulates near them, and ез 
base of the leaf stems. Plants shoul 
on the soil, but not be buried into it. Should the root 
Stems seem ratherlong because the plants have become 
somewhat drawn, then it is well to support them by ра 
ting in around them two or three pieces of stick, and tie 
some matting round them. Whea the soil becomes dry 
do not water from the top, but stand the pot in water for 
a few minutes. 


Window-boxes, making (G. E. S.).—A most 


ially close to the | 
just, as it were, sit | 


useful depth is 9 inches outside measurement, and well- | 


seasoned red or yellow deal would last some time. For 
back, front, and bottom, ; inch boards will do. These 
should be planed on the outside at least. The short end 
pieces may be of inch board for stability. If the boards 
are planed on both surlaces the outeide could be given 
two coats of green paint, and the inside one coat of 
Stockholm tar, or the same of pitch. Both should be used 
when the wood is quite dry. Boiling pitch is best. Your 
better plan will be to measure the space and buy the 


boards, getting the joiner to plane them. We cannot | 


speak as to the cost of the wood in your district. Many 
window-boxes are made from rough packing-cases at a 
very cheap rate, and by covering the front with cork 
bark these answer the purpose admirably. 

Repotting Palms (Wat/ord).—Palms need a fairly 
good аа soil, such ав two- good turfy loam, the 


remaining third being made up of well-decayed manure, | 


peat ог leaf-mould, and sand. In the case of large plantas, 
the new pot or tub should be large enough to allow of 
from 2 inches to 3 inches of soil around the old ball, as 
with a less space than this it will be very difficult to press 
the soil firmly all round, which is very important. In 


repotcing, all the roots must be covered with the new | sarily cheap if it is deficient in plant food. 


than before, and take care that ample room is allowed for | 


soil; indeed, the old ball should be eet slightly deeper 


watering, as if the pot is filled too full of soil the ball of 
earth gets too dry in the centre, and the planta suffer in 
consequence. 
to the soil, which will help to bring back the colour to the 
Jeaves. Be careful with tne watering until the roots have 
begun to penetrate the fresh soil. 

ing greenhouse climbing Roses 


Prun: 
(A. F. G.).—Y04 must lose no time now in pruning your | 


Roses wherever this is required. Belle Lyonnaise will 
»lossom upon the lateral shoots springing from the old 
wood, but it is best to shorten such lateral shoots to two 
or three eyes. The young growths made last summer 
upon good thrifty plants will yield the best flowers, and it 
1з not advisable to cut back such shoots, provided they 
are well ripened. Most of these fast-growing Roses 
flower best upon the pou growths where thoroughly 
ripened, and they may be inauced to blossom more if they 
are spread out fan-like. The Jona of Mme. Marie 
Robert and Climbing Perle des Jardins must be of a very 
moderate character if bloom is to be obtained. Asa rule, 
such Roses are pruned after flowering, во that, the wood 
they make duriug the summer is that which will provide 
the blossom for the next spring. The object should be to 
relieve the plants of old wood—say that over three years 
old—as much as possible, and retain the younger growths, 
This must, however, be done very carefully. Many 
climbing Roses are spoilt by pruning. If that grand old 
Rose Réve d'Or were allowed absolute freedom there 
would not be so much heard of it being a shy bloomer. 
1n growing climbing Roses both indoors and outdoors 
always endeavour to avoid overcrowding, во that sun 
and air may have free play. 





When potting you might add a little soot | 





FRUIT. 


Apple and Pear-trees (Glenagarey).—It is 
unwise to allow any Apple or Pear-trees thickly set with 
fruit to carry more than a couple of fruits on one spur, 
and if these be dense only one fruit. Thick cropping is 
most exhausting to trees. It is not во much the tlesh of 
the fruits as the formation of seeds and core which 
exhausts trees, hence a crop of fine fruit is more readily 
recovered from than is a heavy one of small fruits. Ina 
market sense, the fine fruits are the most profitable. Had 
you written last November we would have advised you to 
get rid of red.spider and Codlin-moth eggs, to have 
sprayed or gently syringed the trees with a caustic soda 
and potash solution. As itis late, best make up a wash 
of fresh lime, clay, and soft-soap, like thin paste, and 
gently syringe the trees 80 a8 to coat them all over. The 
lower stems may be coated with a brush. That will do 
great good. When it peels off, the trees are usually found 
to be very clean. 


Apples from pips (Solan,).—The trees that are 
raised from pips will not produce the eame kinds of fruit 
as those from which the Apples were taken. Some may be 
similar, perhaps ; but no reliance can be placed on them, 
though, at the eame time, they will be better than Crabs ; 
and it is possible, if the Apples were good, that some of 
the seedlings may have superior merite. Seedlings are а 





| 


long time before they bear fruit, and most people who | 


raise seedlings take grafts from them, and work them on 
old.established trees; and in this way the time before 
fraiting is much shortened. All the seedlings may be used 
as stocks for grafting other kinds of Apples, They are in 
that condition what are known as free stocks, and are 
used in English nurseries where fruit-trees are carefully 
grown. February isa good month for planting the pips. 
И you have only a few, plant in pots or boxes, and when 
the plante are strong plant in nuraery rows in the garden. 


Apple-tree cankered (C. W. G.).—The portions 
of wood taken from your 6-year-old Apple-tree and sent 
show that it is attacked by canker, though not severely, 


also that there are evidences of American-blight, which is | 


generally to be looked for on trees where wood is cankered 


or there are bruises in the bark. One of your first acts | 


should be to hard cut out from the tree all shoots that 
show canker and burn them. Then, if оп main branches 
there are still some eruptions or bark bruises, pare them 
over smoothly with a knife, and paint with paraffin, clay, 
and soft-soap. Then, as the tree is yet comparatively 
young, open а trench round it 3 feet from the stem, cut 
off all roots there, draw off the surface soil, lift the tree, 
prune the roots, especially cutting ous any downward 
ones, then replant shallow, adding to the scil wood-ashes 
and a little bone-dust. Make the soil firm, then top-dress 
with anima manure. That treatment should cure the 
trouble. 


VEGETABLES. 


Native guano (C. W. G.).—This is not a guano at 
all, but is simply во called. The greater portion of this 
matter consists of sand and fine ashes, used to help dry 
the solid portions of sewage sediment. Of course, the 
manure cannot contain but a very small percentage of real 
fertility. We have seen it used freely with good results 
on pastures., If applied to garden crops it should be used 
most liberally, really some 23 lb. per rod. We should 
prefer fish guano, во called, used at the rate of 10 1b. per 
rod, as more efficacious. А cheap manure is not neces- 





SHORT REPLIES, 





Gardener.—Not a gardening question. —— Limited 
Gardener.—The height of Hollyhocks depends in great 
measure on the cultivation given to the plants. ——4'. К. 
—Gypsum is a mineral consisting of sulphate of lime and 
21 per cent. of water. Gypsum when calcined forms 
plaster of Paris.——Fragrance.—We know of no other 
book on the subject, and are not aware of a second edition 
having been published. —— Watford. — See reply to 
“Н. К. А.,” re “Seedling Orange-tree," in our issue of 
Feb. 15, p. 652, —— Loganberry.— Write to Osman and Со, 
132 and 134, Commercial-atreet, London, E.——A. P. 
Hester.—No. Plant them in the open to allow the sun 
and air to ripen the wood. You will find articles dealing 
with Raspberries in our issues of July 25, 1903, and March 
14, 1903, which can be had of the publisher, poet free, for 
24d.—— Geo. Brown.—You cannot very well put plants on 
tne west side of the trellis you refer to, ав the Roses on 


the east side will mingle with them and create such a | 


tangle that both will be spoiled. Why not let the Roses 
you have planted occupy entirely the trellis? You can 
train the growths of the Koses through the trellis, and 
in this way cover both sides.——J. F.—You can save the 

lien from the male flowers and put into a paper packet, 

eeping it ina dry place, and using it for fertilising the 
female flowera when they open.—T. Blanche.—Write to 
M. Besson, 178, Rue de France, Nice, ——J. S. Steedman,— 
“Fruit Farming for Profit," О. Bunyard and Co, Maid- 
stone, Kent.——Bush.—The disease is evidently Helmin- 
thosporium echinulatum, and the only thing you can do 
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is to pick off the affected leaves and burn them.—R, T. 
Codd.—We do not conduct post mortem examinations, 1! 
atany time you want this done we would advise you to 
send the fowl to Мг. Е. Н. Prosser, Phoenix Mills, Farm- 
street, Birmingham, who carries out post mortems tor 
Farm and Home (published at this oftice), at a nominal 
charge of ls. The fowls must be sent to him direct with 
the fee. ——E. C.—?, Yes, во as to be able to wet both 
sides of the plant. In a forcing-house the steam from the 
pipes will do no harm. 3, Take out the opening from the 
Grass edge to the crown of the bed and work round, The 


|. soil should preferably be below the level of the Grass, c 


as to hold the water. If the soil is raised too much the 
water runs down to the edge, and is of very little value, 
——M. B. R.—The soil is evidently very poor or you are 
allowing the plante to get very dry, hence the burning o! 
the leaves and the failure of the Clematis, Try what 
keeping thoroughly watered will do, with an occasional 
dose of some artificial fertiliser.——H. F.—1, No need to 
prune at all, as the beauty of the pergola lies in its being 
thoroughly covered with verdure, and thus affording à 
grateful shade, You will have to watch that the Virginis 
Oreeper does not smother up the other occupants of the 
pergola. +, All you need do is to mix a little lime rubble 
with the soil when you are putting in the plants, or if 
already planted sprinkle lime on the surface and fork it 
in. Olematises will, however, thrive well without lime, 
— Mrs. B.—The Centaurea you may sow in slight beat 
and transplant, after having been well hardened off, but 
the others must be sown in the open air. The reason of 
your non-success is probably owing to too thick sowing 
and neglect of thinning—two important points in the 
growing of annuals.——Geo. Gordon Waner.—Write to 

easrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Ohelsea, S. W.— 
Hort.—We know of no other places of the kind you refer 
to, with the exception of those you mention.—— Ё. А. E. 
— Write to any seedsman for the Sweet Alyssum (Aly 


| sum maritimum (syn. Koniga maritima).—-— Twelve and a 


Half Years’ Reader.—Kinaly read our rules ав to sending 
queries, ——N. J. S.—1, Do you mean by a seed-bed s 
hot-bed ; if so, send again with further particulars, 2, No, 
the Mignonette willdo no harm to the Rose-bed. 3, All 
depends on what the herbs are, some requiring cuttin; 
down and preserving for use during the winter, while 
others may be left. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


даг Any communications respecting plants or fruis 
sent to name should always accompany the parel 
which should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, Е.С. 
A number should also be firmly affixed. to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than Jour 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent ot 


one time, 


Names of plants.—W. G. West.—1, Rhyncosper- 
mum jasminoides; 2, Double Chinese Plum (Prunus 
sinensis fi.-pl.); 3, Asplenium sp., frond insufficient; 4, 
Amaryllis vittata ; 5, Euonymus japonicus variegatus 
——4A. C., Belfast. — Hardenbergia Comptoniana.— 
Wm, Roberts.—Triteleia uniflora lilacina. 

Names of fruit.—E. E.—1, King of the Pippins; ©. 
Probably Hanwell souring, but should like to see pertec: 
specimen ; 3, Not recognised ; 4, Specimens insufficient. 





Catalogues received.—M. Bruant, A Poitiers 
(Vienne-France).—List of Novelties in Plants for 1%. 
—D. M. Andrews, Baulder, Colorado.— List of Rar: 
Seeds.——Arthur С. Leighton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Stafford.—List of Guaranteed Farm Seeds. —— James 
Carter and Co., 237, 238, High Holborn, W.0.— Tertsi 
Farm Seeds for 1905. 





Books received. — “National Dahlia Society- 
Annual Report, List of Members, and Schedule of Prizes.” 





United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.—The monthly com- 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 
W.C., on Monday evening, Feb. 13, Mr 
Thomas Winter in the chair. Thirty-five 
new members were elected, the largest number 
of members ever elected at one time. The 
sick pay has been heavy during the past 
month, the amount paid out being £5! lls 
Several members were allowed to transfer 
from the lower to the higher scale. The 
annual general meeting will be held on Monday, 
March 13th next, particulars of which will be 
duly announced in the press. 


X 
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